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PREFACE. 


The  fact  that  no  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  has  been  written 
in  the  English  language,  is  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  apology  be 
needed,  for  the  publication  of  the  following  pages.  No  doubt, 
there  are  to  be  found  valuable  notices  of  the  Saint  in  biographical 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
confined  to  a  dry  statement  of  facts  and  of  dates,  and  do  not 
attempt — for.it  would  be  out  of  place — to  put  together  more  than 
the  rough  framework,  upon  which  a  biography  might  be  built. 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  this  respect,  are  better  off  than 
ourselves.  Touron,  with  his  pious  orthodoxy;  Werner,  with  his 
store  of  literary  information;  and  Frigerio,  with  his  genuine 
Italian  devotion — each  of  these  admirable  men  has  done  for  his 
respective  country  that  which  the  present  author  is  wishful  to  do 
for  England.  Nor  has  the  desidBratutn  been  supplied  even  by 
translations.  Works  which  stand  well  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  with  no  fault  whatever  on  their  part,  will  often 
hardly  bear  translation.  Werner,  Avhose  three  heavy  volumes 
contain  a  rich  mine  of  interesting  material,  does  not  aim  at  popu- 
larity; Touron's  flowing  sentences  and  religious  disquisitions 
would  almost  weary  in  an  English  dress;  whilst  Frigerio,  were  he 
to  Jose  the  naive  simplicity  of  his  beautiful  and  graceful  Italian, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  charm.  As  for 
Tocco,  or  S.  Antoninus,  or  Gibelli,  their  labours  on  the  life  of  the 
Angelical  occupy  so  small  a  space,  that,  were  they  all  bound 
together  in  one  book,  they  would  only  then  form  a  very  meagre 
volume.  It  is  true  that  Bareille's  " Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquifi"  has  run  through  four  editions  in  the  French,  and  very 
probably  it  might  find  many  readers  were  it  cast  into  an  English 
form;  though,  in  reality,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  much  more 
than  a  summary  of  Touron's  larger  and  more  original  work. 
Translations  are,  at  their  his^hest,  but  second-best:  and  the  trans- 
lation  of  an  abridgment,  however  successfully  such  a  refriifne  may 
have  been  effected,  would  scarcely  satisf}^  either  the  intelligent 
reader,  or  a  writer  wJio  entertains  a  genuine  admiration  for  the 
subject  of  his  labours, 
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Then,  a^i^jiin,  the  autlior  has  found  it  dilTicult  to  comprehend 
how  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aqnin  could  be  written,  so  as  to 
cont^'ut  the  mind  of  an  educated  man — of  one  who  seeks  to 
measure  the  reach  of  principle,  and  the  influence  of  saintly  genius 
— without  eml)racing  a  considerably  wider  field  of  thought  than 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  those  who  have  aimed  more  at 
composing  a  book  of  edifying  reading,  than  at  displaying  the 
genesis  and  development  of  truth,  and  the  impress  of  a  master- 
mind upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
him,  that  one  of  the  most  telling  influences  exerted  by  the  doctor- 
saints  of  God,  has  been  that  of  rare  intellectual  power  in  con- 
fronting and  controlling  the  passions  and  tlie  mental  aberrations 
of  epochs,  as  well  as  of  blinded  and  swerving  men.  Their  unaf- 
fected piety,  their  spotlessness  of  conscience,  their  frank  sim- 
plicity^ their  beautiful  self-distrust,  their  faith  in  the  unseen,  their 
divine  unselfishness,  their  sovereign  devotion  to  the  Crucified; 
all  these  form,  as  it  were,  the  soil  out  of  which  their  far-reaching 
influence  springs.  VKeen  illumination  of  reason,  deep  vision, 
penetrating  discrimination,  calm  judgment,  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  high  rectitude  of  will — what  are  these  but  the  manifestations 
of  a  highly  cultivated  moral  nature,  and  the  divinely-fashioned 
instruments  for  carrying  into  execution  some  giant  intellectual 
work  ?  The  richer  the  earth,  the  deeper  and  firmer  the  roots,  so 
much  the  more  spreading  the  branches — so  much  the  more  choice 
and  plentiful  the  fruit.  The  devotedness,  and  prayer,  and 
penance,  of  the  saints — their  private,  personal  actions — are  replete, 
it  need  not  be  urged,  with  the  profoundest  instruction.  But  a 
saint  is  not  a  man  who  merely  loves  God  alone:  he  is  a  man  wJio 
is  full  of  the  force  and  light  of  heaven ;  and  who,  through  the 
intensity  of  his  charity  towards  his  Maker,  loves  mankind,  with 
tlie  tenderness  and  with  the  strength  of  God.  To  pretend  to 
write  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  then  simply  to  narrate 
tlie  liistory  of  his  private  character; — to  speak  of  his  humility,  his 
gift  of  contemplation,  his  love  of  solitude,  his  ecstatic  devotion, 
his  bahmce  of  mind — of  his  gentleness,  and  purity,  and  patience 
— of  his  judgment  and  his  genius;  and  to  be  content  with  doing 
this,  would  be  very  otiose — it  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  to  give 
no  adequate  account  of  him  at  all.  True  enough,  all  he  had,  and 
all  lie  did,  sprang  from  the  purest  fount  of  his  boundless  charity; 
but  that  is  no  reason — rather  the  reverse — why  we  should  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  gazing  down  into  the  crystal  stream;  why  we 
should  neglect  or  ignore  the  spreading  circle  of  richness  and 
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variety,  of  bud  and  blossom,  springing  up  within  the  generous 
sweep  of  its  vivifying  influence.  He  who  merely  contemplates 
tlie  beautifulness  of  charity  in  the  saints  of  God,  and  fails'  to 
appreciate  love's  power,  will  never  fairly  comprehend  what  true 
love  is;  will  hardly^ realize  how  the  saints  were  mighty  pillars,  as 
well  as  dazzling  lights — were  levers  which  could  lift  the  world, 
as  well  as  lovely  figures,  gracefully  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
No:  love  is  power,  love  is  knowledge,  love  is  strength.  That 
Love  which  endured  the  shame,  and  bore  the  Cross,  and  which 
subjugated  sin  and  death,  and  embraced  the  world  itself  within 
its  mighty  arms,  does  not  lose  its  vigour,  or  its  grasp,  or  its 
magic,  when  energizing  in  the  saints.  Love  is  not  effeminate:  it 
stands  bravely  forward,  and  smiles,  with  the  serenity  of  heaven, 
on  the  terrors  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  armed  of  God,  and  goes  forth 
with  rapidity  to  do  God's  work;  it  is  eminently  operative,^ tough, 
valiant,  strong,  and,  when  the  struggle  comes,  overpowering  in 
its  onset,  as  it  is  overwhelming  in  its  victory. 

Assuredly,  many  noble  men  and  gentle  women  have  passed 
through  their  course,  leading  a  life  of  loneliness,  and  dedicating 
their  faculties  to  the  practice  of  prayer  and  contemplation ; 
seemingly  doing  little  good  in  general  society,  or  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men : — doubtless ;  for  man  cannot  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  grace,  nor  can  he  put  his  finger  on  the  benediction 
accorded,  or  the  curse  averted,  or  the  vocation  given,  or  the 
temptation  braved,  or  the  error  rectified,  ©r  the  vain  philosophy 
crushed,  or  the  truth  expanded  and  confirmed,  through  the 
influence  of  the  hidden  lives  of  holy  solitaries.  But,  because  we 
cannot  hit  upon  the  secret  springs,  because  we  cannot  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  invisible  mechanism  of  the  vast  machine,  on  that 
account,  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  conclude  tliat,  therefoi'e, 
no  such  things  exist.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  desert  to 
draw  out  examples  of  the  visible  action  of  virtue  on  the  world. 
What  some  effect  hidden  away  with  God,  others  achieve  in  the 
open  light  of  day.  What  some  have  wrought  behind  the  veil, 
others  have  displayed  in  sight  of  all  the  people.  If  S.  Anthony 
and  S.  Pachomius  have  left  little  trace  of  their  labours  outside 
the  wilderness,  S.*Dominic  and  S.  Francis  have  made  their  en- 
during mark  on  the  broad  face  of  the  busy  world.  If  the  prayer 
of  the  pure  and  graceful  virgin,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  lonely 
widow,  made  the  dew  descend,  and  no  man  could  toll  the  reason 
why;  the  learned  Doctor-Saint,  at  all  events,  as  well  as  the 
Apostle   and   the  martvr,   gives  his   bold  witness  to   truth,  and 
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dazzles  mankiiKl  with  the  fire  which  lives  witliin  him,  and  wliich, 
from  time  to  time,  Hashes  forth  upon  tlie  world. 

The  object  wliich  the  author  of  tliese  pages  has  proposed  to 
himself  is  this;  to  unfold  before  the  readei*'s  mind  the  far-reach- 
ing and  many-sided  influence  of  heroic  sanctity,  when  manifested 
by  a  man  of  massive  mind,  of  sovereign  genius,  and  of  sagacious 
judgment;  and  then  to  remind  him,  that,  as  the  fruit  hangs 
from  the  branches,  so,  genius  of  command,  and  steadiness  of 
view,  and  unswervingness  of  purpose,  are  naturally  conditioned 
by  a  certain  moral  habit  of  heart  and  head;  that  purity, 
reverence,  adoration,  love,  are  the  four  solid  corner-stones  on 
which  that  Pharos  reposes,  which,  when  all  about  it,  and  far 
beyond  it,  is  darkness  and  confusion,  stands  up  in  the  midst,  as 
the  representative  of  order,  and  as  the  minister  of  light,  and  as 
the  token  of  Salvation. 

Now,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  was  emphatically  a  great  and 
shining  light.  To  write  his  life,  is  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  his  personal  history,  as  to  display  the  stretch  of  his 
power,  and  the  character  of  his  influence.  Indeed,  few  of  the 
great  cardinal  thinkers  of  the  world  have  left  much  private  his- 
tory to  record.  Self  was  hidden  in  the  splendour  of  the  light 
which  bursts  out  from  it — ^just  as  the  more  brilliant  the  flame,  so 
much  the  more  unseen  is  the  lamp  in  which  it  burns.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  more  wide-spread  the  influence  which  such 
men  as  these  exert,  so  'much  the  wider  must  be  the  range  taken 
by  the  writer  over  the  field  of  history,  and  theology,  and 
philosophy,  if  he  wishes  adequately  to  delineate  the  action  of  their 
lives.  The  private  history  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  con- 
veniently written  in  fifty  pages,  whilst  his  full  biography  would 
certainly  occupy  many  thousand  pages. 

Fixing  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  stand-point,  and  taking  S. 
Thomas  as  a  centre,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  fully  to  take  in  his 
power,  must  range  round  a  wide  circumference — must  stretch 
into  the  past,  till  it  fixes  itself  upon  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
gentle  and  constraining  Benedictine  principle — till  it  descries 
the  mighty  workings  of  contemplation  and  of  adoring  love,  of 
purity  and  of  reverence,  under  the  garb  of  the  monk,  as  he 
gradually  introduces  into  society  the  mastership  of  just  authority, 
and  the  principle  of  true  respect.  Kot,  indeed,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Angelical  could  be  retrospective,  or  could  have  affected,  in 
any  way,  the  ages  which  preceded  him;  of  course  not:  but  in 
order  intelligently  to  comprehend  his  action  on  the  mind  of  his 


own  day,  and  of  the  days  which  succeeded  it,  the  main  tendencies 
of  human  thought  must  be  clearly  grasped,  and  understood,  as 
they  displayed  themselves  before  they  came  in  contact  with  his 
influence — ^just  as  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  rays  of  light  cannot 
be  comprehended  until  the  experimentalist  is  able  to  compare 
them  under  three  different  conditions,  namely:  as  they  display 
themselves  before  coming  in  contact  with  it;  during  contact 
with  it;  and  after  they  have  passed  through  it. 

And,  indeed,  to  omit  mention  of  the  Benedictine  principle, 
would  be  to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  action  of  the  highest 
form  of  truth  upon  mankind.  The  mastership  of  authority  and 
reverence,  springing  out  of  the  school  of  quies,  did  not  cease  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence,  after  the  dominant  power  of  the 
monastic  body  had  nearly  disappeared — or,  at  least,  had  given 
place  to  a  more  contentious  and  aggressive  form  of  religious  life. 
The  Platonic,  synthetical,  and  mystic  spirit  of  the  Patriarch  of 
western  monks — a  spirit  which  came  straight  from  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  animated  the  early  and  patristic  Church,  had  by  no 
means  expired  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But  it  was  gradually 
losing  its  position  and  ascendency.  The  highly-coloured  and 
exciting  elements  of  thouglit,  introduced  from  the  East,  through 
the  Crusades;  th'e  philosophical  mysticism  of  Egypt,  and  the 
dreams  of  India ;  the  importation  into  Europe — into  France,  and 
Italy,  and  England — of  the  neoplatonism,  and  gnosticism,  and 
pantheism,  and  naturalism  of  the  Arabian  commentators  on 
Aristotle;  and  then,  the  heat  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
dialectical  methods  of  disputations;  and  finally,  the  rise,  in 
opulent  cities,  of  great  emporiums  of  knowledge — of  large  uni- 
versities, filled  with  the  youth  of  every  land,  and  with  professors 
of  almost  every  hue — caused  men  to  lose  their  taste  for  the 
solitary  Abbey  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills,  with  its  psalmody, 
and  manual  work,  and  unexciting  study.  A  new  element  had 
been  introduced  into  society.  It  brought  with  it  its  advantages, 
but  it  also  introduced  corresponding  dangers.  The  free  play  of 
the  mind,  upon  delicate  and  sacred  subjects,  encouraged  a  spirit 
of  rationalism ;  and  the  license  of  the  schools  lielped  to  foster  an 
irreverent  frame  of  mind.  Throughout  the  history  of  mankind — 
in  the  annals  of  every  thinking  race — we  find  that  two  contests 
have  ever  been  going  on :  the  principle  of  faith  is  ever  menaced 
by  i\\Q  overweening  arrogance  of  reason ;  and  pride  is  ever 
waging  war  with  reverence.  It  was  so  amongst  the  Arabians :  so 
it  was,  too,  amongst  the  Jews;  so  was  it,  also,  in  the  Paris  schools 
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of  the  thirtooiith  oontury;  and  so  it  is  at  tliis  day  amuDgst  our- 
selves. 

In  the  tliirteenth  century,  this  antagonism  may  be  said  to  liave 
attained  its  maximum.  The  confusion,  and  the  excitement,  and 
the  clash  of  the  contest,  had  begun  before  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
arena;  but  the  fight  was  by  no  means  over:  the  forces  on  both 
sides  had  de])loyed,  and  a  general  engagement  was  being  carried 
on.  All  depended  upon  him  who  held  tlie  supreme  command : 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  man  of  the  hour  was  not 
wanting.  The  Angelical  had  been  prepared,  it  would  seem,  l)y  a 
singular  Providence,  for  directing  the  advance  of  truth,  and  liglit, 
and  order;  he  it  was  who  had  to  introduce  the  calming  and 
steadying  temper  of  S.  Benedict,  into  the  midst  of  the  bewilder- 
ments of  the  schools.  And,  for  achieving  this  end,  his  character 
had  received  a  special  training.  His  family  had  been  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  His  uncle  was  a  Bene- 
dictine Abbot;  he,  as  a  boy,  had  himself  been  a  Benedictine 
monk;  and  he  had  imbibed  potent  draughts  of  the  monastic 
reverential  spirit — of  monastic  largeness,  and  self-control,  while 
living  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  metropolis  of  Benedictine 
glories.  Thus  equipped,  he  joined  the  new  society,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Church  to  confront  the  intellectual 
anarchies,  and  social  revolutions,  which  where  threatening  the 
world — thus  prepared,  he  entered  the  active,  and  chivalrous  Order 
of  S.  Dominic;  and,  with  a  sword  and  a  lance,  fashioned  out  of 
Greek  metal,  and  with  a  strong  arm,  and  a  steady  eye,  he  entered 
the  lists,  and  bore  away  the  prize.  He  stands  forth  as  some  giant 
wan'ior,  not  un wieldly  from  his  Aveight,  or  unskilful  from  his 
power  of  form,  but  exquisitely  perfected  in  the  management  of 
his  weapon,  and  marvellously  gifted  in  grace,  as  he  was  in  vigour. 
He  confronted,  and  wrestled  with,  and  he  slew,  the  adversaries  of 
sound  i)hilosophy  and  religion;  he  stood  superior  to,  and  he 
mastered,  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  Christian  schools,  from  then  to  now,  has  never  Ijcen 
dimmed  by  a  brighter  light,  or  been  rivalled  by  a  more  victorious 
champion. 

Thus,  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Dominic  are,  in  the  life  of  S.  Thomas, 
as  the  root  and  the  branches,  as  the  stem  and  the  fruit.  The 
keenness  of  mind,  logical  dexterity,  subtleness  of  argument,  and 
readiness  of  dialectical  resource,  which  are  special  to  S.  Dominic, 
cannot  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  except  in  relation  to  the  gentle- 
ness,  largeness,  dej^jth,  reverence,  and  devotion   of  S.  Benedict; 
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activity  cannot  be  explained  without  quiet;  great  velocity  of 
thought  cannot  be  comprehended  as  under  complete  control, 
without  the  steadying  influence  of  breadth  and  balance.  Logic 
without  love  leads  straight  into  error  and  confusion;  the  pillar 
without  its  pedestal  falls  prone  upon  the  ground. 

And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  the  author  has  laid  some 

itress    upon    the   Benedictine  education   and   tendencies   of  S. 

Thomas.  These  are  referred  to  in  no  narrow,  jealous  spirit;  but 
simply  because  effects  cannot  be  explained  without  their  causes, 
and  because  the  specialities  of  the  Angelical's  character  and  work 
could  not  be  fully  understood,  without  reference  to  the  patristic 
sj)irit  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  could  not  be  shown  how  the 
excellence  of  the  old  method  of  quies  was  synthesized  in  him, 
with  the  more  modern  method  of  activity,  unless  by  describing 
how  he  became  impregnated  with  the  one,  as  well  as  how^  he 
became  a  master  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  five  first  chapters  of 
this  volume,  the  general  state  of  society  is  briefly  depicted;  the 
principles  of  monastic  life,  in  connection  with  our  Saint,  are 
touched  upon ;  and  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  new  method  created 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic, 
for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  world.  Then,  the  trials  by  which 
the  soul  of  the  Angelical  was  purified  and  strengthened,  are 
related;  and  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  great  master,  Albertus 
Magnus,  are  delineated.  Next,  in  order  to  give  a  consecutive 
idea  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
Church,  a  very  rapid  survey  is  taken  of  theologic  teaching  down 
to  the  period  of  S.  Anselm,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner, if  not  as  the  first,  of  the  great  scholastic  fathers.  With 
him,  the  antagonisms  of  human  thought  grow  into  larger  propor- 
tions. Faith  and  reason,  reverence  and  irreverence,  confront  ea<;h 
other;  opposing  principles  become  the  centres  of  conflicting 
schools,  till  two  men  arise,  Avho,  each  in  his  place,  can  be  taken 
for,  because  each  in  reality  is,  the  representative,  respectively,  of 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  of  reason  and  authority.  It  may  be 
felt,  as  an  objection,  that  the  times  of  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard 
ai*e  so  remote  from  those  of  S.  Thomas,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  exerting  any  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
methods  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But,  first  of  all,  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard  are  chosen,  in  great 
measure,  as  patterns,  or  exponents,  or  living  summaries,  of 
certain  jarring  principles,  which  are  at  all  times  more  or  less 
engaged  in  active  war:   and  then  again,  it  may  be  recalled  to 
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mind  that,  the  life  of  a  prinoiple,  if  it  be  a  cardinal  one,  is  not, 
like  the  life  of  a  man,  liable  to  perisli  quickly,  and  certain  to  do 
so  soon; — for  it  is  excessively  tenacious  and  enduring,  especially 
when  once  it  has  tixed  itself  in  a  soil  calculated  to  minister  to  its 
strength;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  author  has  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abelardine  school,  and  explained  the  issue  of  its 
conflicts.  AVilliam  of  Champeaux  was  the  outcome  of  this 
antagonism;  and  his  spirit  lived  and  grew,  ever  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  its  monastic  bias,  till  it  was  fostered  into  a  large 
and  influential  life,  by  the  mystic  tendencies,  and  by  the  mon- 
astic theology,  of  S.  Victor's.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  between 
Abelard  and  S.  Bernard,  between  irreverence  and  authority, 
between  rationalism  and  reverence,  was  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
which,  in  its  measure,  gave  rise  to  the  splendid  intellectual 
lal)our8  of  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  and  of  Peter  the 
Lombard — who,  by  his  method  and  teaching,  exerted  so  marked 
an  influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  How  could  the  funda- 
mental position  of  S.  Thomas  be  indicated,  if  the  master  of  the 
"Sentences"  were  overlooked?  How  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
Angelical  combined  all  the  excellencies  of  Abelard,  of  S.  Bernard, 
of  AVilliam  of  Champeaux,  and  of  the  Victorines — without  in- 
heriting their  weaknesses — unless  their  characters  and  their  posi- 
tions in  the  schools  were  pointed  out?  How  could  the  mind  of 
S.  Thomas  be  weighed  and  analyzed,  unless  others  were  placed 
beside  him,  who  were  great  when  comi)ared  with  one  another, 
but  who  were  little  when  compared  with  him?  And,  finally, 
how  could  his  ecstatic  life  of  contemplation  receive  a  stronger 
illumination,  than  by  throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  that  mystic 
system,  which  is  drawn  out  with  such  luminous  distinctness,  by 
Hugh  and  Kichard  of  S.  Victors  ? 

And  then,  there  were  other  i;ifluences,  which  be  omitted,  in 
writing  a  life  of  the  Angelical,  viz.:  the  influences  of  the  East; 
and  the  impress  of  Western  savants,  tinged  with  Eastern  errors. 
Hence,  chapter  the  thirteenth  touches  upon  the  Eastern  philos- 
ophies which  were  introduced  into  the  Paris  University;  and 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  principal  Arabian  and  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, with  whose  doctrines  the  Angelical  had  to  come  in  contact. 
How  could  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  8.  Thomas  be  treated  of, 
or  comprehended,  without  some  reference  to  the  positions  and 
doctrines  of  such  men  as  Avicenna  and  Avicebron,  as  Avempace 
and  Averroes;  or  without  a  brief  indication  of  the  place  of 
Maimonides,  and  Jewish  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages  ? 
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Tlien  comes  a  chapter  on  the  position  of  the  Angelical  under 
Albert  at  Cologne,  and  another  on  the  "  Instruments  of  Know- 
ledge" used  by  scholastics  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And  this 
prepares  the  way  for  a  description  of  the  Paris  schools,  the  centre 
of  intellectual  activity — the  great  battle-field  in  which  the  mighty 
contest  was  carried  on  between  the  orthodox  principles  of  Catho- 
lic truth,  and  the  opposing  influences  of  Western  and  Eastern 
error. 

Next,  those  labours  of  the  Saint  are  spoken  of,  which  he 
undertook  during  his  Bachelorship;  and  the  keenness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and  the  veneration  and 
monastic  bias  of  his  temper,  are  drawn  out  in  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  on  "  The  Sentences ; "  then,  come  his  efforts  as  Licen- 
tiate ;  and,  finally,  his  grand  defence  of  reverence  and  authority 
against  William  of  S.  Amour,  who  represented  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  genuine  Abelardine  principle.  The  two  last  chapters : 
"  Monastic  Principles  Defended,"  and  "  Monastic  Principles  Ex- 
alted," bring  before  the  readei*'s  attention  the  fundamental 
positions  on  which  all  enduring  stability  and  nobility  rest;  and 
indicate  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  the  energy, 
calmness,  and  genius  of  the  Angelical,  for  having  maintained, 
during  a  period  of  unparalleled  academical  excitement,  those 
lofty  principles  on  which  all  greatness  of  character,  and  all 
heroism  of  soul,  depend. 

But  though,  during  the  period  of  his  Bachelorship  and  Licenti- 
ate, S.  Thomas  gave  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
keenness  and  his  power ;  though,  at  so  early  a  season,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  a  pillar  of  light ;  still,  it  was  after  he  had  received 
his  Doctor's  cap  that  he  grew  to  his  full  stature,  and  displayed 
before  the  world  the  mightiness  of  his  transcendent  gifts,  and 
earned  for  himself,  in  the  temple  of  religious  and  philosophic 
fame,  a  status  more  dignified  and  enduring  than  that  of  any 
other  man  who  has  been  glorified  in  the  Church  as  a  saint,  or 
who  has  illuminated  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  a  philosopher. 
The  task  of  drawing  out  and  describing  the  work,  which  gained 
for  the  Angelical  so  exceptional  a  position,  will  be  attempted  by 
the  author  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

The  principal  lives  of  S.  Thomas  which  have  been  consulted 
are  those  collected  by  the  BoUandists;  from  which  all  subsequent 
writers  have  drawn  their  principal  materials.  Tlien,  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  Saint  by  Touron,  Bareille,  Frigerio,  and  Gibelli, 
have  been  made  use  of,  as  well  as  a  resume,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
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brevity,  tlio  author  has  ojilled  in  liis  rcferoncos  "  Vita^  hut  wliifli 
is  published  witli  the  lollowiiig  title:  "  Vita  delV  Aiigelico  Dot- 
tcrr  SiUi  Toniaso  dAquiiio,  Estratta  da  Sa7?t'  Aiitoiihio 
Arcivescovo  di  Firenze,  e  da  Laiidolfo  Vescovo  di  Leone,  dal 
Volateraiw,  dal  P.  F.  Giiglielino  da  Zocco,  dal  Sabellico  ;  da 
Gio.  AntoJiio  Flanniiio,  dal  Voragine,  dal  Surio,  e  da  aUri 
autori  Catolioi"  (1G07);  and,  finally,  Wernei-'s  invaluable 
**  Thomas  vo7i  Aquinor  has  been  freely  made  use  of,  especially 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  iHjrtion  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  authorities,  sijice  the  most  important  of  tliem 
are  quoted  at  large  in  the  notes,  there  is  no  call  for  making  any 
further  reference  to  them  here. 

The  general  reader  may  possibly  be  tempted  to  object  to  the 
frecpiency  of  quotations,  and  to  the  number  of  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page:  the  text  was  written  for  him;  the  labour  of  adding 
the  references  and  excerpta  was  undertajcen  for  the  sake  of  the 
student — for  the  young  philosopher  or  theologian,  who,  before  he 
sets  himself  to  the  profound  study  of  the  Suni7)ia,  would  probably 
not  be  ungrateful  for  an  introduction  to  many  useful  works,  and 
to  the  style  of  many  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  ipsissi?na  verba  of 
the  Angelical  himself. 

If  the  reader  experiences  but  one  tithe  of  the  pleasure  in  read- 
ing this  book,  which  the  author  has  enjoyed,  living  so  close  to 
the  great  Angelical,  whilst  writing  it,  he  will  freely  pardon  the 
many  shortcomings  he  will  find  in  it;  and  the  author  will  not 
deem  his  labours  to  have  been  wholly  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER.    I. 

HIS    PARENTS    AND    BIRTH. 


"  Qiiesti,  die  m'fe  a  destra  piii  vicino, 
Frate  e  maestro  fuinini;  ed  esso  Alberto, 
E  di  Cologua,  ed  io  Tomas  d'Aquiuo." 

( Dante,  Par  ad.  X.  97—99.) 

S.  Thomas  of  Aquik  sprung  from  a  noble  and  illustrious  race.* 
His  mother,  Theodora,  was  descended  from  the  Caraccioli,  a  noble 
Norman  family,  and  was  Countess  of  Teano  in  her  own  right. 
Her  ancestors  had  left  the  plains  of  Normandy  two  hundred  years 
before,  and  having  driven  the  Saracens  and  Greeks  out  of  the 
plains  of  Southern  Italy,  established  themselves  at  Naples  and 
Messina ;  and  having  made  prisoner  the  Roman  Pontiff,  received 
the  crown  from  the  trembling  hands  of  that  venerable  man. 

Landulf,  Theodora's  husband,  of  the  house  of  Sommacoli — 
otherwise  called  Counts  of  Loreto,  D'Acerra,  and  Belcastro,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  of  middle  Italy. 
Doubtless,  in  youth,  his  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  din  of 
arms,  and  his  eyes  had  seen  many  a  gorgeous  pageant  in  the  court 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  His  father,  Thomas,  achieved  so  high  a 
military  reputation,  that  the  Emperor  nominated  him  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  gave  him  his  sister, 
Frances  of  Suabia,  to  wife.  Landulf  could  call  to  mind,  with 
pleasing  recollection  no  doubt,  that  the  blood  of  the  turbulent 
Frangipani  flowed  in  his  veins,  that  lie  was  connected  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  that  his  ancestors  hiid  distinguished  themselves 
years  ago  in  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  His  name  was  not  unknown 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Ijombard  kingdom.  Antenulf.  and 
Landulf  wore  Dukes  of  Capua  and  Salerno  in  879:  and,  after 
their  inheritance  had  been  wrested  from  them,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  Aquino,  and  settled  themselves  between  the  Volturno  and 
Garigliano.  In  the  reign  of  Otto  III.,  one  of  these  rough  warriors 
wrested  Rocca  Sicca  from  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  levelled 
it   with  the  ground.  (99G.)     Another,   equally  successful  in  his 

*  Tho  family  so  late  as  the  aeventecnth  renturv   appear  to  have  occupied  a  distinguished 
military  pusitiou  iu  Spalu.    lu  1367,  one  of  the  lace  vraa  living  iu  Jamaica. 


S.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 


enterprises,  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Giieta,  stormed  Min- 
turnu,  beat  the  Xormiins,  subjected  tlie  lords  of  Capua  with  the 
sword,  and  chased  Guiniar,  lord  of  Salerno,  out  of  his  domini(>ns. 

Lando  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  lost  Gaeta,  and  resumed  the 
name  of  Aquino,  while  Kainald,  son  of  Landulf,  was  glad  to  ex- 
change Monte  Libretto  for  San  Giovanni — })referring  the  master- 
ship of  Adrian  to  the  despotic  and  uncertain  violence  of  Frederick. 
(1157.)  But,  if  the  Aquinos  lost  in  one  way,  they  gained  in  an- 
other. The  panegyrists  of  the  Saint,  who  always  apjjear  to  ap- 
preciate most  keenly  nobility  of  ancestry,  relate,  with  effusion, 
how,  under  the  rough  garb  of  the  siiaven  friar,  flowed  the  blood 
of  kings:  how  the  young  Dominican  was  nephew  of  Frederick 
tlie  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  cousin  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  and  how  he  could  claim  connection  with  the  royal  houses 
of  Arragon,  Sicih',  and  France.* 

Of  the  character  of  the  Saint's  father  little  is  known ;  though 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  combined  a  martial  spirit,  with  a 
large  sentiment  of  faith;  while  his  mother,  with  immense  energy 
of  character,  and  a  somewhat  haughty  spirit,  kept  herself  in  con- 
trol by  severe  fasts,  frequent  vigils,  and  constant  prayers.f 

Theodora's  home  was  quite  in  the  mediaeval  style.  The  little 
town  of  Aquino  occupies  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain, 
commonly  called  Campagna  Felice,  in  the  ancient  Terra  di  Lavora. 
This  plain  is  nearly  surrounded  by  bare  and  rugged  mountains, 
one  of  which  pushes  further  than  the  rest  into  the  plain  ;  and  on 
its  spur,  which  juts  boldly  out,  and  which  was  called  significantlj 
Rocca  Sicca,  was  situated  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Aquinoa 
The  remnants  of  this  fortress,  as  seen  at  this  day,  seem  so  bound 
up  with  the  living  rock,  that  they  appear  more  like  the  abrupt 
finish  of  the  mountain  than  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress. 
Yet  they  are  sufficient  to  attest  the  ancient  splendour  and  im- 
portance of  the  jdace ;  and  the  torrent  of  Melti,  which,  tumbling 
out  of  the  gorges  of  the  Alps,  runs  round  the  castellated  rock, 
marks  it  out  as  a  fit  habitation  for  the  chivalrous  and  adventurous 
lords  of  Aquino,  Loreto,  and  Belcastro. 

It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  castle  that  a  rough  hermit,  who  had 
gained  a  name  for  his  godly  life,  suddenly,  and  to  the  amazement 

•  "Tlie  only  nobility,"  Bays  Janiea  de  Vitry,  "is  tliat  of  the  bouI,"  or  In  the  words  of  the 
sncient  - 

•  Q\u(\  memoras  fahnlas  et  nomina  varia  Catonum  T 
Nfihilitas  aiiinii  sola  est  atque  miica  virtus." 
Still.  notwjthRtandinK  all  lliis.  birth  is  y>rizfd  by  man.  and  broiiglit  forward  as  an  advantape  hy 
those  who  spi'ak  their  natural  thoughts.    To  be  well  born,  and  to  he  of  noble  soul,  are  both 
notes  of  praise. 

t  Qnanao  ella  il  sno  corpo  maeerava  con  Innghi  di^nni  e  freqnenti  vijfilie,  altretanto  nutriva 
I'sninia  sua  del  divin  cibo  dell'  orazione.  siche  pel  tanto  orare.  e  col  sovente  inginocchiarsi  ad 
imifatiorK-  dell'  .\po»tolo  S.  .Jacomo,  alia  guisa  e  maniera  del  medesimo,  fortamente  le  ginoccliia 
le  Ri  incolh-rono.     l  Frig.  p.  3.  > 

Tocco  says .  Excuiplis  sanctitatis  claruit,  et  Titam  cum  laudihus  felici  morte  flnivit.  ( BoU. 
p.  658.) 
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of  Theodora,  made  his  appearance.*  Like  another  Elias  the  Thes- 
bite,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  coarse  garment,  he  pointed  to  a 
picture  of  S.  Dominic,  which  hung  from  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  his  neck,  and  exclaimed :  "  Eejoice,  0  lady,  for  thou 
art  with  child,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  whom  thou  shalt 
call  Thomas ;  and  thou  and  thy  husband  will  think  to  make  a 
monk  of  him  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  which  the 
body  of  blessed  Benedict  rests,  hoping  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
great  income  of  that  Monastery  through  his  elevation.  But  God 
will  provide  otherwise,  for  he  will  become  a  brother  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers."  She  replied,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son ; 
may  the  will  of  God  be  done !"  f 

The  event  foretold  by  Bonus  the  Solitary  in  due  course  came  to 
pass.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Honorius,  the 
ninth  of  the  reign  of  Frederick,  the  same  year  that  Saint  Louis 
became  King  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  died,  Theodora  gave  birth 
to  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools.  The  date  of  the  event,  how- 
ever, is  contested.  Most  reliable  authorities  put  it  at  the  year  1227. 
Some  say  it  took  place  at  Rocca  Sicca,  some  at  Aquino,  others  at 
Belcastro.  | 

Thomas  was  not  Theodora's  only  child,  she  had  three  boys  and 
three  girls,  the  two  eldest  boys  took  to  a  military  life — according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors — and  for  some  time  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  youngest  girl, 
when  an  infant,  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  one  of 
those  terrific  storms  which  now  and  then  burst  from  the  mountain 
ranges  over  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  second  girl 
married  Count  Sanseverino,  and  became  a  saintly  woman  of  the 
world ;  and  the  eldest  entered  religion,  became  Abbess,  and  after 
a  life  of  great  perfection,  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint.§ 

Some  curious  legends  are  related  of  S.  Thomas's  earlv  child- 
hood ;  for  instance,  when  at  the  baths  of  Naples  a  scroll  of  paper 

*  In  the.  thirteenth  century,  says  De  la  Marohe  :  "  n  y  avait  Ih,  [dans  lee  regions  des  mon- 
tapcnes]  dos  lionitues  qui  ri'staiciit  d«'s  saisonsf-ntii-res  priv»«8  de  tout  raj>pi>rt  avei-  leurs  seuibla- 
blt'S.  (.'et  isolcmcnt  st'  rt'iunivfllc  bii-ii  cncorr  t'liaque  hivcr:  niais  il  etait  alors  beaut'oup 
j)lns  loiis;  et  phis  riji<»ui(Mix.  Kti»'iine  de  Hourboii  n  iivait  pii  voir  S4ms  «itoiineineiit  lea 
txTneis  (les  Alpcs.  nioiitairiiarda  nomades  et  grossiers.  passant  jiresque  tonte  raiinee  an  uiilieu 
dea  r()ch«'rs  sam  aKHn.ctnu-liant  sur  la  dure  et,  sans  autre  abii  que  la  voilte  du  ciel,  veillant  jour 
et  n\iit  sur  leurs  troupeaux  avoe  unt>  Constance  intatifjable.  expt)ses  &  la  dent  des  luiips  et  aui 
attaiiues  «U'S  voleurs.''     (p.  Xi'2.) 

\  fiaiuie.  Domini,  quia  es  pnepnans,  et  paries  filitini.  queni  vocj\bis  Thoniani :  et  tu  et  vir  tiuia 
co<jltabitis  einu  faccre  nioTuicbuui  in  uu)nasterio  Montis  (.'assiui.  in  quo  corpus  B.  Benedioti  quie- 
Bcit.  habeutesspcui  ad  luajjuos  ipsius  ntonasti  i  ii  red  it  us  per  venire,  per  ipsius  tilii  vcstri  apiceni  et 
pra^laturani :  sed  I>eus  de  ipso  aliter  ordinavit.  quia  erit  frater  ordinis  Pnedicatorum  .  .  . 
cui  respondil  pranlieta  Douiiua  :  nou  sum  Dijjtia  parere  taleni  filiuni,  faciat  Dens  sua»  plaoitum 
voluntatis.     (BotL  p.  (i^~.) 

X  In  Gabriel  llarrii  He  Antiq.  et  Situ  Calabri.T  Lib.  II.  Tbesau:  Antiq.  Ital.  IX..  it  ia  said  that 
S.  Thomas  was  not  called  .\quiuo  because  be  was  l>orn  at  Aquinuni.  a  Samuiau.  not  a  C'anipa- 
nian  city,  but  front  the  itanie  of  bis  family:  for  there  are  Aquinos  in  many  places  in  the  Cam- 
pafinia.  aiul  the  Saint  was  born  at  Helcastro. 

i  "  Cannii'to"  savs  Friut-rio  "la  sorrlla  maijffiiue  i!  Pensiero  di  maritarsi.  vestisse  per  con- 
Biillio  di  Tomaso  mouaca  dcll'ordine  t\\  S.  Rcncdetto.  nello  mon.'vsterio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Capua, 
del  quale  in  proy;n>sso  di  tempo  delta  Abbadessa,  e  quivi  cseuiplarmeute  virendo,  sautamenle 
tiui."     (Cap.  III.  11.  A  p.  17.) 
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WHS  miraculously  placed  in  his  hands.*  He  made  violent  opposi- 
tion when  his  mother  took  it  from  him;  and  she,  finding  to  her 
astonishment,  the  words  "Ave  Maria"  upon  it,  gave  it  back 
instantly  to  the  child.  He  seized  it  eagerly,  and  swallowed  it^ — 
some  say  in  imitation  of  Ezechiel  the  Pro})het.  Then  he  would 
prefer  books  to  any  other  playthings.f  If  he  cried,  a  book  would 
pacify  him  at  once.  And,  from  time  to  time,  a  crown  of  heavenly 
glory  was  seen  to  hover  over  his  head.J  Again,  on  Sunday,  the 
first  of  June,  1230,  the  earth  began  to  tremble  violently;  and  for 
a  whole  month  earthquake  shocks  w^ere  felt  from  Capua  to  Rome. 
Rocca  {Sicca  did  not  escape.  Thomas  was  sleeping  with  his  nurse 
and  his  little  sister,  as  the  storm  struck  the  castle,  and  a  fork  of 
lightning  shot  through  the  window  and  burnt  the  little  girl  to 
death,  but  left  the  boy  gently  sleeping  in  his  nurse's  arms.§ 

Many  will  believe  in  these  legends  about  as  much  as  in  the  story 
of  those  bees,  which  are  said  to  have  dropped  honey  on  the  lips 
of  the  infant  fast  asleep  in  the  bower  of  myrtles  on  Mount 
Hymettus;  or  in  the  dream  of  Socrates,  when  he  saw  a  young 
swan  coming  from  an  altar  in  the  Grove  of  Academus,  which, 
after  nestling  in  his  bosom,  soared  up  the  heavens,  singing  sweetly 
as  it  rose  aloft.  Still,  if  they  do  not  reflect  from  the  past  upon 
the  future,  they  do  what  tends,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  saint's 
renown,  they  are  reflections  of  the  future  on  the  past. 

When  S.  Thomas  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  sent  him  to 
Monte  Cassino,  hoping,  in  spite  of  Bonus  the  Solitary,  that  he 
would  eventually  join  the  Order,  and  become  master  of  those 
vast  possessions  which  were  under  ithe  dominion  of  its  Abbots.|| 

This  mighty  Abbey,^  placed  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  look- 
ing down  on  the  teeming  plain  of  Afjuino,  about  six  miles  from 
Rocca  Sicca,  even  in  those  days  could  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
quity. Once  a  bushy  grove,  full  of  the  impure  worship  of  lasci- 
vious gods,  in  the  sixth  century  S.  Benedict  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  history.  When  S.Thomas  went  there, it  had  already  thrice 
been  jolted   to  the  ground  by  earthquakes,  over  and  over  it  had 

*  Cartnlam  parmliun,  diylnitxu  repertam  (Tocoo,  p.  658.) 

i  {Vita.  p.  8.) 

X  So  with  S.  Dominic.  His  godmother  saw  in  a  dream  a  radiant  star  upon  the  brow  of  the 
child,  traom  of  wJiich  rciiiaiiicd  ftver  after  on  his  foreliead.  (Lacordaire'a  Life  of  S.  Dominic,  p. 
97.)     SoiiH-thiiig  eiiuilar  18  related  of  the  infancy  of  U.  Ambrotte. 

5  [Friyrrio,  p.  6.) 

II  H.  Bede.  S.  Placid.  S.  Maums,  S.  Boniface,  Snger,  Gregory  VH.,  Hugh  of  S.  Victor,  S.  Faus- 
tns.  S.  Hildegard,  .S.  Robert.  S.  Mechtildis,  Peter  Deacon.  Pope  Pascal,  Eruof,  W'alafrid.  all  en- 
tered religion  at  a  very  early  age.  8.  Paul  of  Verdun  left  his  cradle  fbr  the  cloister,  and  many 
others  entered  from  their  tender  infancy. 

r  There  were  at  one  time  dependent  upon  the  Abbot  four  Bishoprics,  two  Principalities, 
twentv  coniiti»-8.  two  hundred  and  fiftv  castles,  four  hundred  aud  foitv  towns  and  villages,  three 
hnndred  and  thirty-six  manors,  twenty-three  sea-ports,  thirty-three  islands,  two  litindred  mills, 
three  hundred  territories,  one  thousand  .-ii.v  hundred  and  sixty-two  churthes  ;  andit.s  revenue, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  valued  at  live  hundred  thousand  ducats.  {See  I^a 
Moines  D  Occident,  Tom.  II.,  p.  22.) 
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been  besieged  by  barbarians,  it  had  been  clean  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  burnt  to  cinders  by  the  Saracens;  but  it 
sprang  up,  as  often  as  cast  down,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  S. 
Thomas,  was  the  most  distinguished  school  of  letters  in  the  land. 

Through  that  dark  passage,  along  which  the  future  Angel  of 
the  Schools  was  led  by  his  nurse  to  marvel  at  dark-robed  monks, 
vast  corridors,  and  silent  cloisters,  the  sons  of  kings — Carloman, 
Ratchis,  Adelard,  Gisulfe,  leaving  the  din  of  life  for  the  rest  of 
God,  had  gone  before  him,  and  had  slept  in  peace.  Through  that 
narrow  passage,  whose  darkness  received  the  young  Aquino  out 
of  sight,  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  had  flowed  out.  But 
Theodora  and  Landulf  had  more  personal  motives  for  loving  the 
mighty  Abbey.  Thrice,  in  old  times,  their  ancestors — students 
and  protectors  of  the  monastery,  had  risked  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  in  its  defence ;  whilst  the  same  year  the  child  was  born, 
his  uncle,  Landulf  Sinnebald,  though  a  simple  deacon,  was  chosen 
by  the  monks  fifty-sixth  in  its  glorious  line  of  Abbots. 

The  times  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  adequately  sketched  without 
touching  upon  the  relation  of  this  mighty  Abbey  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Holy  See.    . 

For  it  was  at  this  period  that  Gregory  IX,  and  Frederick  came 
to  an  open  rupture.  When  Sinnebald  was  in  Eome  the  following 
year  (1228)  for  his  ordination,  he  heard  many  rumours  about  the 
duplicity  of  tlie  Emperor,  and  the  deceit  he  had  practised  upon 
the  Pope.  The  time  specified  by  the  Parliament  of  San  Germano 
for  commencing  the  crusades  had  expired,  and  Frederick  had 
embarked  at  Brindisi.  But  after  three  days  he  turned  the  ships 
about,  and  came  to  port,  declaring  that  delicacy  of  health  prevented 
him  prosecuting  the  voyage.  The  Pope  was  excessively  angry, 
and  after  thundering  an  excommunication  against  him,  sent  two 
Cardinals  and  Abbot  Sinnebald  to  wait  upon  him,  and  bring  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty.  But  Frederick,  maddened  by  the 
excommunication,  protested  against  its  injustice,  and  would  listen 
to  no  accommodation.  He  dismissed  the  Cardinals  with  scant 
courtes}^,  and  after  telling  the  Abbot  that  he  altogether  disapproved 
of  his  election,  ordered  him,  in  future,  to  provide  him  with  a  hun- 
dred armed  men,  and  to  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  for  their  support. 

The  Emperor  at  length  set  sail,  and  left  Rainald  of  Spoleto  his 
representative  in  Naples.  But  it  was  not  the  Holy  places,  so  much 
as  his  thirst  to  be  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  marriage  with 
Jolanda,  that  spurred  him  on  in  this  undertaking.  With  the 
cross  upon  his  breast,  and  the  Papal  anathema  hanging  over  his 
head,  Frederick  set  about  a  work  which  in  the  middle  ao^es  was 
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essentially  a  religious  undertaking.  No  wonder  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  all  good  men, 
were  scandalized  at  a  crusader  fighting  for  Christ  with  the  curse 
of  Christ's  Vicar  upon  him.  They  could  not  help  regarding  him, 
not  so  much  as  a  champion  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Pagans, 
as  a  declared  enemy  of  Christ,  publicly  denounced  by  the  succes- 
sor of  S.  Peter. 

To  keep  the  Pope  well  occupied  whilst  he  was  in  the  East, 
Frederick  succeeded  in  raising,  by  means  of  the  turbulent  Fran- 
gipani,  a  dangerous  sedition  at  the  foot  of  the  Pontitical  throne; 
and,  furious  at  his  bad  reception  in  the  East,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  Pope,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  to  ravage  the  Papal 
States.  In  vain  Gregory  excommunicated  him;  in  vain  the 
Lombard  Guelfs  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  him.  Gregory, 
with  a  courage  which  he  inherited  from  Innocent,  raised  an  army, 
and  sent  it  by  the  Ciprano  road  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clavissignati,"  and  the  Army  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  the  banner  which  they  carried  into  battle,  blazoned 
with  the  great  keys  of  S.  Peter.  They  were  commanded  by  two 
rebel  Counts,  Fondi,  and  Celano,  while  the  general  supervision  was 
entrusted  to  Pandulf  D'Alagna,  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
men  soon  set  to  work.  Filled  with  religious  enthusiasm,  they 
forced  themselves  into  the  stronghold  of  Pontescelerato;  and, 
having  terrified  its  defenders,  captured  without  resistance  the 
castles  of  San  Giovanni  in  Carico,  and  Pastena. 

The  Imperialists  were  stirred  up  like  a  nest  of  ants  when  they 
heard  of  these  successes.  Morra,  the  Grand  Justiciary,  raised  a 
band  of  soldiers;  and  the  Baron  of  Balzano,  Landulf,  and  Ar- 
denolf  of  Aquino,  and  many  others,  assembled  in  haste  at  San 
Germano,  burning  to  rid  the  country  of  the  invaders. 

The  Abbot  was  puzzled  which  side  to  take.  As  a  churchman, 
he  was  with  the  Pope.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  family  were 
with  the  Emperor ;  and,  he  himself,  possibly,  was  not  without 
some  secret  sympathy  with  the  great  Ghibeline  party,  which  ever 
supported  the  nobles  against  the  plebs.  Besides,  he  did  not  forget 
the  fury  of  the  Imperial  troops,  nor  the  violence  which  the  old 
Abbey  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  However  that  may  be,  he  filled 
the  Abbey  with  provisions,  summoned  his  vassals  to  arms,  and 
prepared  the  House  of  God  to  withstand  an  attack  from  the  army 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  There  was  no  less  excitement  down  in 
San  Germano.  Morra  forced  the  citizens  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  Rocca  Janula.  The 
city  was  in  arms,  and  sounds  of  war  resounded  throughout  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Abbey.     The  Imperialists,  too  weak  to 
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act  on  the  offensive,  awaited  the  attack.  The  Clavissignati  made 
a  raid  on  Rocca  d'Arce,  but  being  ingloriously  repulsed  retired  to 
Ceprano,  from  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  devastate  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  plunder  the  wealthy  church  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  Delia  Foresta. 

On  the  third  of  March  the  Legate  marched  straight  into  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Benedict.  He  took  Piedimonte,  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  by  assault;  and,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
San  Germane,  hoped  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement. 
Finding  his  bravado  ineffectual,  he  marched  away,  and  ravaged 
Pignaturo,  and  coming  upon  S.  Angelo,  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
received  so  ugly  a  reception  from  its  defenders  that  he  gladly 
passed  it  by,  and  marched  into  Termini,  which  was  particularly 
loyal  to  the  Emperor.  Here,  at  first,  he  was  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  valour  and  desperation  of  the  inhabitants.  But  numbers 
finally  prevailing,  the  Papal  force  obtained  the  mastery,  and  having 
plundered  and  sacked  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
set  the  whole  country  side  on  fire,  and  ravaged  their  Ivay  back  into 
the  Campagna  Romana. 

On  the  seventeenth  they  appeared  once  more  in  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Benedict.  They  determined  now  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
At  Piedimonte,  they  divided  their  force;  one  detacliment  had 
orders  to  keep  the  plain,  and  attack  Morra  in  front;  the  other 
was  to  creep  up  round  the  mountain,  by  circuitous  and  solitary 
paths  towards  Monte  Cassino ;  and,  whilst  their  comrades  were 
sharply  attacking  the  Justiciary  in  the  city,  to  threaten  the  Abbey, 
and  from  the  eminence  that  commands  the  town  to  bring  panic 
and  confusion  on  the  enemy.  When  Morra  got  to  hear  of  this, 
he  sent  a  handful  of  men  to  watch  their  movements;  and,  having 
strengthened  his  forces,  held  himself  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance as  it  might  be  required. 

To  the  west  of  the  mighty  Abbey  runs  a  chain  of  mountains, 
increasing  in  elevation  up  to  Monte  Cairo,  which  dominates  the 
rest,  and  then  branches  out  on  one  side  towards  Campagna 
Eomana,  on  the  other  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  till  it  joins 
the  Aprutini.  Now,  two  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Albaneta,  and  farther  on,  a  little  to  the  west,  close  at 
hand,  on  a  mountain  crest,  stood  the  Monastery  of  S.  Matthew 
Servorum  Dei.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
came  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Church.  Instantly  they  closed,  and, 
on  a  sudden  those  quiet  rocks  resounded  with  shouts  of  onset,  and 
clang  of  arms.  The  Justiciary  with  young  Ardenolf  of  Aquino 
led  a  reinforcement  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Morra  behaved  like  a  lion.     But  the  Papal  troops  had  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  diversion  through  the  gorges  of 
tlie  mountain,  a  party  of  them  came  out  near  the  Albaneta,  and 
cut  off  the  Imperialists'  retreat.  Thus  surrounded,  Morra  and  his 
men  thouglit  to  cut  tlieir  way  tlirough  the  enemy  with  the  sword. 
But  they  met  with  a  terrible  discomfiture.  Of  the  few  who  sur- 
vived, some,  like  Ardenolf  and  Morra  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey, 
whilst  the  rest  rushed  away  down  the  mountain  side  towards  San 
Germano,  followed  in  hot  pursuit  by  their  opponents. 

In  the  meantime  Pandulf  attacked  the  town.  The  citizens 
defended  themselves  stoutly,  relying  on  the  Abbey.  The  Legate, 
on  perceiving  this,  went  up  the  mountain,  and  under  threat  of 
deposition  and  extermination,  commanded  the  Abbot  to  open  the 
gates  and  deliver  up  the  Justiciary.  After  considerable  delay  the 
Justiciary  and  the  troops  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Abbey  was 
delivered  to  the  Legate,  who,  in  the  morning,  took  triumphant 
possession  of  San  Germano;  and,  having  fortified  and  garrisoned 
the  Abbey,  hurried  off  to  other  conquests. 

At  this  peHod  the  Franciscan  Friars  had  circulated  a  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  carried  off  by  plague  in  the  Holy 
Land.  When  Sinnebald  had  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Pope.  But  Frederick  had  not  died,  for 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  full  vigour  of  life  at  Brindisi,  and  being 
joined  by  Rainald,  pushed  on  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
miserable  people  of  that  devastated  country  were  panic-stricken 
at  his  approach,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  and  the  brutality  of  soldiers  who  had  but  just  left  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Desolate  indeed  was 
tlie  land  of  Villa  S.  Lucia,  consumed  by  fire  and  sword,  whilst  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Matthew  Servorum  Dei  became  a  spectacle  of 
rapine,  and  pollution  of  everything  human  and  divine.  Next  the 
mighty  Abbey  was  attacked,  but  the  Legate  defended  himself  with 
such  valour  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  retire  to  San 
Germano.  Frederick  then  tried  another  plan.  He  threatened  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  the  Cassinese.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  Abbot  suddenly  appeared  humbly  before  him, 
and  with  many  supplications  besought  him  to  recall  his  threat. 
The  Emperor  consented  on  one  condition,  that  the  Legate  should 
leave  the  Abbey  under  a  safe  escort  to  be  provided  by  himself,  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Papal  States. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rocca  Sicca  during  the  childhood  of  S.  Thomas.  Thus  was 
the  mighty  Abbey  on  the  mountain  mixed  up  with  the  turmoils 
and  struggles  of  the  outer  world,  penetrating  into  silent  cells  and 
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holy  shrines.     Thus  did  the  Empire  and  the  Church  struggle  for 
the  mastery. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes,  the  self-possession  of  the 
monks,  who  were  men,  as  well  as  solitaries  of  the  mountain,  did 
not  forsake  them.  They  still  watched  and  prayed :  still,  in  the 
silent  night,  their  voices  rose  up,  singing  the  "  Deus  in  adjutorium 
meum  intended  Still  did  they  with  courage  cry  "^^  te  levavi 
oc2iIos  meos  qui  hahitas  in  ccelis,^^  as  they  lifted  their  hearts  and 
eyes  to  Him  whose  love  is  perfect  peace.  It  is  to  be  expected  that^ 
men  who  could  abandon  a  bright  future  to  live  in  penance  on  the 
mountain,  who  could  give  up  the  society  of  tender  friends  out  of 
affection  for  the  Crucified,  should  be  men  of  deep,  large  heart ;  of 
free,  strong  spirit;  of  lovely,  pure  lives — fit  to  regenerate  a  world. 

Nor  did  the  ascetic  life  interfere  with  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  The  first  disciples  of  S.  Benedict  himself  were  poets,  and 
literary  men.  Faustus  and  Sebastian  are  names  which  are  still 
familiar.  Marcus,  their  companion,  is  praised  by  Paul  the  Deacon 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  elegant  poet.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tradition  says  that  Terence  established 
a  seat  of  learning  on  the  mountain :  anyhow,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  education  of  Europe  was  Benedictine. 
During  the  period  following  the  ravages  of  the  north,  monks,  in 
their  cells  upon  mountain  sides,  were  composing  homilies,  writing 
lives  of  saints,  penning  chronicles  and  legends,  framing  treatises  on 
grammar  and  theology,  making  miniatures  and  mosaics,  and  plant- 
ing the  mustard  seed  of  future  European  intellectual  growth. 
Autpertand  Tlieophanus,  Ilildericand  the  heroic  S.  Bertarius,  were 
men  of  letters.  Whilst  Paul  the  Deacon,  having  abandoned  the 
highest  post  a  king  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  retired  into  solitude 
to  pray  and  study ; — a  monk,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  linguist,  and  a 
familiar  friend  of  Charlemagne.  He  not  only  establislied  a  tradi- 
tion of  intellectual  activity  at  Monte  Cassino,  but  did  mueli 
towards  forming  a  purer  and  more  cultivated  taste;  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  letters  in  France. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  histories  of  Sozomen  and  Theodoret, 
and  fine  copies  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of  several  other  Fatliers,  were 
transcribed.  Abbot  Theobakl,  a  great  patron  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, gave  a  fresh  impluse  to  tlie  work.  But  Desiderius  did  the 
most  for  learning.*  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  set  to  work  to  study 
letters  and  music;  and  then,  to  write  books  and  compose  chants. 

*  'Diiring  the  short  rule  of  Desiderius  at  Monte  Cassino  his  monks  wrote  out  S.  Austin's  fifty 
homilies,  his  h'ttort*.  liis  ouninuMits  upon  \\\v  Si-iniou  on  tho  Mount.  iii>on  5n.  Piuil.  anil  upoii 
GtMH'sia  :  pavt»  of  S.  .Jcroinr.  and  S.  Aniliroxe.  part  of  S.  Hedo.  S.  Li-o's  st'iinons.  tlu-  orations  of 
S.  Cirojiorv  Na/.iaiizon  :  tlu>  Act.s  of  the  Apostlos.  the  KpistUx.  au«l  the  Apocalypse,  \arioiis  his- 
tories, inohiding  that  of  S.  Ctre>;ovv  of  Tours.  Josephus  ou  the  Jewish  War.  Justiuiau's  lusti* 
tiites,  and  many  other  ascetic  and  other  works.     \AUa>\ti«,  I-,P-  36.) 
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He  erected  a  new  library,  in  which  could  be  found,  besides  other 
works  Vir^nl,  Horace,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Justinian.  Then  the  poets,  the  chroniclers  of  history, 
and  physical  and  medical  science,  were  represented  by  iiimous 
men.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  such  names  as  Constantine  Afri- 
canus,  Leo  of  Ostia,  Amatus  of  Salerno,  Guaiferio,  and  Alfano,  to 
recall  many  of  equal  celebrity  to  the  mind. 

It  is  only  natural,  when  the  moral  scope  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
is  considered,  and  the  nobility  of  monastic  life,  and  the  tradition 
of  letters  which  clung  to  the  mighty  Abbey,  that  Landulf  and 
Theodora — having  seen  enough  of  strife  and  ignorance  at  Rocca 
Sicca — should  give  up  their  gentle  boy  to  the  care  of  his  uncle 
Sinnebald. 

To  educate  youth  was  one  of  the  objects  which  S.  Benedict  had 
in  view,  when  he  founded  his  order.  He  makes  provision  for  this 
in  the  Holy  Rule.  For  example,  the  twenty-third  chapter,  on 
correction,  manifests  his  firmness  and  his  prudence.  The  thirty- 
seventh  speaks  of  the  **;jm  consideration^  with  which  children 
should  be  treated,  and  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  lay  down 
rules  for  their  reception  at  the  Abbey.  These  instructions  are  full 
of  that  wisdom  which,  without  meddling  with  detail,  sketches, 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision,  the  outline  of  that  system 
of  firmness  and  freedom,  wliich  is  characteristically  Benedictine. 

The  recej)tion  of  a  child  in  those  days  was  almost  as  solemn  as 
a  profession  in  our  own.*  His  parents  carried  him  to  the  church ; 
and  whilst  they  wrapped  his  hand,  which  held  the  petition,  in  the 
sacred  linen  of  the  altar,  they  promised,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  His  saints,  stability  in  his  name.f  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  sacrifice  was  not  considered  to  have  been  irrevocably  offered, 
after  this  oblation  had  been  made  to  God. 

The  children's  training  was  in  keeping  with  the  holiness  of 
their  consecration.  They  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  large- 
hearted,  and  God-fearing  man.  The  one  object  was,  to  fill  their 
souls  with  God,  to  teach  them  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the 
force  of  love, — to  educate  the  intellect,  and  to  purify  the  heart. 

Xor  are  there  any  adequate  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  case 
of  S.  Thomas  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     He,  naturally, 

*  Little  beiijfjs.  of  three  or  four  or  five  years  old,  were  brought  in  the  arms  of  those  who 
Mve  thf-m  life,  to  acf«-pt  at  their  bidding  the  course  in  which  that  life  Mas  to  run.  Tliey  were 
brouKlit  into  the  Kaiictuary.  sjtoke  Vjy  the  mouth  ai  their  parents,  as  at  the  font,  put  out  tlieir 
tiny  liand  for  the  »arre»l  corporal  to  be  wrapped  round  it.  received  the  cow),  and  took  their 
pla«e  aA  niouka  in  the  monantic  coramunitv.  "  Benedictine  Centuries."  (Atlantis,  y.  III.,  Jan. 
1859.  p.  19.) 

t  Si  quis  fort*  de  nobilibns  oflFert  filiuin  Banm  Deo  in  monaaterio,  si  ipse  puer  minori  aetate 
est.  pareutes  ejus  faciant  petitionem  quam  supra  diximus.  Et  cum  oblatione  ipsam  petitionem 
in  nianu  pueri  involvaut  in  palla  altaris,  et  sic  eum  offerant.  De  rebus  auteui  suis  aut  in  prae- 
senti  petiiione  promittaut  sub  jure.) urando.  quia  iiuniquam  per  se  numquaiu  per  auspectam 
personam,  nee  quolibet  raodo  ei  aliquaudo  aliquid  dent,  aut  tribuant  occasiouem  babeudi.  [Cop. 
69. J     (Vid. MuhiUotuTom,  III.  VcU  AnaUcL    j>.  470-5.) 
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would  join  the  other  little  Benedictines,  who  were  being  trained 
for  the  monastic  state.  So  he  wore  the  holy  habit,  observed  the 
Holy  Rule,  and  attended  the  offices  of  the  Church,  according  as 
the  ^'pia  co7isideratio "  was  interpreted  by  his  superiors.*  His 
references  to  S.  Benedict,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  citing  as  an 
example,  and  many  of  his  references  also  to  the  Eule,  show  a  deep 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Benedictine  spirit,  and  testify 
to  vivid  images  impressed  in  early  youth.f  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  Had  he 
continued  in  the  habit  till  his  death — without  any  further  solemnity 
beyond  the  offering  of  his  parents — he  would  have  been  reckoned 
as  much  a  Benedictine  as  S.  Gregory,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Anselm,  or 
S.  Bede.t 

*  No  doubt  the  institntiou  of  kniglitliood  is  copit^d  from  the  Rule.  "  Le  .jour  oil  un  cheva- 
lier est  dccoi'^  de  la  (U'inture,  il  sc.  rend  en  eeri'rtiionie  i\  I'E^ilise,  11  cntend  la  niesse.  puis,  ('-teud- 
aiit  la  main  siir  Taiitel  et  sur  U^  jjlaive  ])()se  dessiis,  11  se  coiisjicre  piibliqueiuent  h  I'lui  coniiue  ^ 
I'autre,  et  jure  h  Dieu  un  scrva^e  perpetuel.  II  contracte  uue  obligation  tout  aussi  sacree  (|ue 
celle  du  uioine,  de  I'abbe,  dc  Tevequc,  (juaud  lis  otl'rcnt  leur  cedule  votive.  Dans  certains  pays 
menie,  il  passe  la  uuit  jtrectklente  (i  veiller  et  h  juier  debout,  saus  avoir  le  droit  de  s'asaeoir  un 
instant,  si  ce  n'est  en  cas  de  malaise  subit.     (Tl.tsier,   VII.,  292.) 

t  Bv  way  of  example  see  how  lie  speaks  of  the  Rule,  Qiicest :  Qiiodlibet  :  q.  1,  a;  p.  4.59,  Vol. 
IX.  Kd.  Parmre,  1,  a,  XX.,  p.  i'lO,  Ibid.  Qacust :  Disput :  VI.,  a.  IV.,  p.  132.  Quodlib :  IV.,  Art. 
XXIII.,  Vol  IX.,p.  521. 

t  See  De  Monachatu  Bem>dictino  D.  Thomre  Aquiuatis  apud  Casinensea.  {Lngduni.  \~2i.) 
Also,  the  answer  to  it,  "  Do  Fabula  mouachatus  Beuedictini  I).  Thoma)  Aquiuatis.  (  VenrtUs, 
1724.) 

Tenebras  depellet  oranes  Bartholomieus  de  Capua.  Lo<;Q|;heta.  Protonotariu.s  Re«ni>  Ricilise, 
testis  acceptus  oiuul  exceptione  major,  in  pro(;essu  canonizationis  S.  Thom;B :  quein  apud 
Bollandum  in  actis  Sauntornm  lefjere  est,  ail  dit'in  septimam  martii,  rap.  9,  num.  76.  I'bi 
hoc  ipsum  inter  ciotera  1).  Thonue  gcsta,  iutcrposito  ctiani  .Sacraiueuto  contestatur:  ['(iter 
oriijinc  noblUs  atqnc  potrns  moiiarhaint  dictum  Fratrem  Tkoviam.  duipoiwjui  e\im  Ahbatue  prrrjirere 
Cd.tinenKi.  Quid  hoc  auteiii  est  monacharit.  nisi  monachuni  fecit  i  Ko  plane  ritu  dt'dica- 
tioiie,  et  oblatione,  qua  et  .Mauriis.  et  Plaeidus,  et  Cioteri  de  quibus  dixi  haetenus,  sacrati 
Deo  pueri,  fiictl  monarhi.  et  monarhaii  lenuiitur.  in  prisois  illius  aMi  mouuiui'Utis  :  ut  in  Lib. 
Dialugorum  D.  Grejiorio  Maguo  adscriptorum  cap  7.    (De  Monacii.  Bened.  D.  Thoiiuje,p.  20.) 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  with  the  temperament 
of  young  Aquino,  living  five  or  six  years  under  monastic  influence, 
without  receiving  an  indelible  mark.*  There  are  many  subtle 
influences  which  thrill  to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  sensitive 
spirit,  which  the  less  delicately  strung  have  not  the  capacity  to 
feel.  The  Saint's  brothers,  for  instance,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  amidst  the  most  impressive 
religious  scenes,  without  being  very  much  influenced.  But 
Thomas  was  formed  of  quite  another  clay.  The  picture  which 
his  biographers  draw  of  his  early  youth  is  singularly  Benedictine. 
Those  qualities,  which  most  persons  acquire  as  the  fruit  of  a  long 
and  painful  course  of  self-control,  sat  upon  him  gracefully  from 
the  first.  For  example,  the  rule  enjoins  silence  ; — Thomas  was  a 
singularly  silent,  meditative  boy.  It  condemns  levity  with  great 
severity  of  language  : — Thomas  never  joined  in  the  thoughtless 
merriment  and  childish  amusements  of  his  companions.  It  treats 
of  fraternal  charity  and  correction; — Thomas  observed  this  ^ler- 
fect  theory  by  perfect  practice,  and  was  known  to  use  his  influence 
to  draw  to  their  duty  some  of  his  companions  who  had  gone 
astray.  Tlie  rule  lays  great  stress  on  prayer; — Thomas  spent 
hours  together,  as  a  child,  in  meditation,  so  that  all  "wondered  at 
his  power  and  his  holiness."  It  advocates  devotion ; — Thomas 
was  "oralione  devotiis"  It  prescribes  solitude; — Thomas  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  be  alone.  S.  Benedict  lays  special  stress 
on  observance  of  rule ; — Thomas  had  an  instinctive  dread  of 
breaking  rule. 

This  suffices  to  show  how  the  character  of  young  Aquino  was 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  theory  of  monastic  life,  and  to  what 
an  unusual  degree,  in  his  earliest  years,  he  possessed  those  habits 
of  perfection,  which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  rule  is  constructed 
to  foster  in  less  gifted  souls.f 

*  That  at  Monte  Cassino  tliere  was  a  ffood  discipline  at  this  period  is  evident  from  a  Bull 
of  Gregory  IX..  coiifirminK  the  privileges  of  the  monks. 

t  Parlava  inolto  poco ;  il  clie  fii  suo  costume  intntta  la  sua  vita;  ne  mai  ftrrono  in  esso  ve- 
dute  leggierezze  da  giovane.  Hebbe  per  costume  sin  dalla  suo  fanciuUezza  di  ritirarsi  ogni  gi- 
orno  fk  fare  orazione,  e  vi  stava  due  bore  continue,  e  ciascuuo  si  Htupiva  dell'  iugeguo  e  della 
sautitii  sua.     (  Vita.  p.  9.) 

(12) 
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His  companions  tacitly  acknowledge  his  superiority;  and  his 
force  of  character  appears  to  have  made  itself  felt  from  the  very 
first.  The  combination  of  character  and  genius,  in  large  propor- 
tions, tends  to  render  a  man  supreme.  But  character  is  more 
powerful  than  ability.  Many  a  man  who  had  been  dull  at  books 
as  a  boy,  has  shot  out  a  later  growth  of  talent.  But  is  there  a 
single  instance  of  a  man,  who  as  a  boy  had  not  sufficient  character 
to  control  his  companions  at  school,  acquiring  such  a  power 
after  he  had  become  a  man  ? 

The  personal  appearance  of  young  Aquino  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  a  governing  spirit;  not  the  command  of  brute  force,  but 
the  command  of  intellect.  He  possessed  that  rare  class  of  spiritual 
beauty  which  tells  of  gentleness,  purity,  and  power.  His  massive 
head  betokened  strength.  His  broad  tranquil  brow,  his  placid 
meditative  eyes,  produced  the  impression,  not  so  much  of  quickness 
and  vivacity,  as  of  breadth  and  of  command.  He  seemed  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  light, — as  the  sunbeam  striking  upon  a  landscape 
naturally  beautiful  invests  it  with  a  kind  of  transfiguration. 
Though  he  seldom  spoke, — when  he  did  speak,  he  set  hearts  beat- 
ing faster  ;  and  often,  whilst  thus  conversing  with  his  companions, 
the  monks  would  approach  the  little  gathering  by  stealth,  to  listen 
to  the  precocious  wisdom  of  this  extraordinary  child. 

Contrasts  often  suggest  themselves,  especially  when  associated 
with  a  likeness.  No  two  men  ever  hiid  more  intellectual  traits  in 
common  than  S.  Thomas  and  the  Stagyrite;  and  yet  no  two  men 
were  ever  more  unlike  each  other  in  appearance.*  Aristotle  had 
slender  legs,  and  little  eyes;  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  hesitating  utter- 
ance. He  was  a  dandy,  wore  smart  clothes,  and  several  rings ; 
while  in  morals,  some  say,  he  combined  ingratitude  and  impiety, 
with  the  vices  of  the  parasite  and  the  glutton. 

But,  though  S.  Thomas  had  great  influence  over  his  companions 
at  the  Abbey,  there  was  one  thought  that  seemed  to  oppress  liis 
mind  by  reason  of  its  mysterious  greatness.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  the  thrilling  touch  of  the  finger  of  another  world,  Avhich  acts 
with  galvanic  power  on  the  systems  of  the  saints, — so  highly 
wrought,  so  exquisitely  strung.  The  boy  was  continually  asking 
his  masters,  quid  esset  Dens  ? — wliat  God  was.  This  one  question 
gives  the  key  to  his  character,  and  to  the  whole  history  of  his  life. 
Ptier  ccepit  solicite  queer  ere  d  Mayistro  quid  esset  Deus  ?  But  this 
will  appear  later  in  the  volume. 

Nor  was  mental  culture  neglected  in  the  midst  of  these  spiritual 
influences.     Thomas  was  taught  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 

*  Saint  Thomas  nippolait  Aristote  par  rnniversalitt^  de  son  savoir.  par  la  gravite  posante 
mais  solidf  do  sou  laractiTc.  par  sou  taUut  d'aualyst-  et  de  classLlicatiou,  parlextreme  subriet^ 
de  sou  laujfage.    (Ozanain  :  IMnte,  p.  III.,  c  ///. ,  p.  2i»7.) 
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by  the  monks.  The  fnis^mentary  Latin  Grammar  of  the  period, 
Dnnatus,  Priscian,  or  Didymus  would,  by  frequent  repetitions,  be 
fixed  upon  the  memory.  Then  tlie  Psalter,  and  passages  from  the 
poets,  were  learnt  by  heart,  ^sop's  Fables,  Theodulus,  and  the 
Sentences  of  Cato,  led  into  the  gallery  of  the  ancient  Classics. 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Persius  were  favourite  authors;  while  Seneca 
was  treated  with  special  reverence,  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
moralists  of  ancient  times.  Then  Lucan,  Statins,  and  Virgil,  wlio 
Wfre  looked  U2)on  as  seers  in  the  midst  of  heathendom,  on  account 
of  certain  curiously  prophetic  passages  in  their  writings,  pre})ared 
the  student  for  his  course  of  rhetoric.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the 
Stagyrite  opened  the  door  to  the  science  of  God,  and  of  the  saints. 
That  S.  Tliomas  passed  through  a  course  resembling  this,  to  say 
tlie  least,  is  eminently  probable.  The  Dominican,  Fra  Tolomeo 
da  Lucca,  who  was  his  confessor,  declares  that,  besides  grammar — 
which  in  those  days  included  poetry — he  studied  his  logic  and  his 
philosophy  at  the  mighty  Abbey. 

These  were  tranquil  days  for  the  Young  Aquino,  days  of  growth 
— ^just  as  nature  rests  in  thetlrst  warm  days  of  early  spring,  before 
it  bursts  into  leaf  and  flower.  To  breathe  at  peace  under  the 
light  of  truth,  far  from  the  contention  of  tongues,  and  then  to 
meditate  and  resolve  in  the  presence  of  one  Eternal  Witness, — 
this  has  been  the  education  of  many  a  man  of  iron  will,  of  soaring 
spirit,  and  of  blameless  life.  It  was  thus  that  S.  Gregory  learnt 
how  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  a 
little  cell  that  S.  Augustine  was  taught  how  to  subjugate  a  pagan 
island  to  the  Cross.  S.  Boniface,  whilst  he  appeared  to  waste  away 
his  life  in  solitude,  was  converting  the  German  race.  Lindisfarne, 
Ripon,  Canterbury,  Wearmouth,  Jarrow,  Fulda,  Ferrieres,  Corby, 
Riclienau,  S.  Gall,  Croyland,  Bee,  and  hundreds  more,  were  springs 
of  peace,  where,  instead  of  the  imagination  being  disturbed  by  the 
sopliisms  of  intellectual  charlatans,  the  spirit  could  drink  silently 
of  the  deep  fountains  of  its  Saviour.  From  the  centre  of  stability, 
where  rest  alone  is  found,  springs  the  activity  of  the  thoughtful 
mind.  The  mind  that  was  taught  to  have  no  stay  but  God,  par- 
took of  God's  repose;  and  exulted  in  that  freedom  which  expands 
above  the  senses.  Thus  the  monks  thought  much,  but  talked 
little;  thus  the  monastic  system  encouraged  meditation,  rather 
than  intellectual  tournaments;  reserve, rather  than  display;  deep 
humility,  rather  than  dialectical  skill.  The  Benedictines  did  not 
aim  so  much  at  unrestrained  companionship  of  free  discussion,  as 
at  self-control ;  not  so  much  at  secular-minded  fantasy,  as  at  much 
prayer  and  sharp  penance,  till  self  was  conquered,  and  the  gra-ce 
of  God  reigned,  and  giants  walked  the  earth.     Self-mastery,  spring- 
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ing  from  the  basis  of  a  supernatural  life,  moulded  the  heart  to 
sanctity,  and  imparted  to  the  intellect  an  accuracy  of  vision, 
which  is  an  act  of  nature  directed  and  purified  by  grace.  Theodore, 
Aldlielm,  Bede,  Boniface,  Alcuin,  Dunstan,  AVilfrid,  Stephen, 
Bernard,  Anselm,  these  names  are  suggestive  of  this  influence  of 
the  monastic  system. 

The  traditions  of  the  Benedictine  spirit,  springing  from  the 
Abbey,  permeated  Europe,  Christianized  society,  and  still  main- 
tained at  Monte  Cassino  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But,  no 
doubt,  there  were  watchmen  on  that  mountain,  Avhose  keen  eyes 
could  perceive  the  signs  of  a  coming  change.  The  conflicts  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  of  the  Guelfs  with  the  Ghibelines, 
and  between  the  various  cities  and  families  in  Italy,  the  impetus 
given  by  Frederick  to  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  license 
introduced  by  ilie  Crusades,  were  sufficient  to  make  men  forecast 
the  future  with  anxiety. 

Though  the  monks  did  not  go  down  the  mountain  side  and 
mix  in  the  world  below,  they  watclied  its  movements,  as  they  ever 
do,  with  intelligent  concern.  Whilst  those  who  take  part  in  the 
pageant  see  nothing  of  its  general  effect,  monks  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  can  view  it  as  a  whole,  perceive  its  scope,  and  pro- 
phesy pretty  shrewdly  its  ultimate  destination.  Paris,  Bologna, 
Naples,  the  university  life,  and  the  din  of  the  city,  w'ere  to  replace 
the  system  of  the  school  of  quiet.  When  the  change,  with  many 
shocks  and  throes,  was  working  itself  into  the  stability  of  a  new 
order  of  tilings,  the  monks  cried  bitterly  in  their  silent  cells.  But 
the  world  stops  for  neither  priest  nor  layman.  The  energy  of  a 
new  princi})le  had  entered  into  society;  and,  in  spite  of  all  eff'orts 
to  the  contrary,  that  energy  would  work  itself  fairly  out.  The 
primum.  mobile  of  the  old  system  was  rest;  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  new  system  was  everlasting  motion. 

But  there  were  other  movements  whicli  gave  an  unexpected 
turn  to  the  career  of  young  Aquino,  and  which  must  briefly  be 
indicated  here. 

They  begin  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  Emperor  and  tlie 
Pope,  after  the  peace  of  San  Gerniano.  met  at  Aiiagni.  sat  at  tlie 
same  board,  and  made  many  civil  speeches  to  each  other  during 
the  meal.  The  patrimony  of  S.  Benedict  was  restored  to  the 
Benedictines;  and  the  Emperor  sent  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  Monte 
Cassino,to  assure  the  Abbot  of  the  Imperial  favour.  Gregory,  on  the 
other  hand,  confirmed  tlie  Magna  Cliarta  of  the  monks  by  renew- 
ing the  privileges  and  freedoms  granted  by  Pope  Zachary;  and  the 
Abbey,  to  all  appearances,  being  established  in  the  friendsliip  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  seemed  ut  leiigtli  to  have  acquired  a 
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stability,  which  many  a  holy  Abbot  had  aimed  at  acquiring  by 
diplomacy,  but  whicli  none  liad  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

But  this  gleam  of  light  was  speedily  quenched.  Frederick  and 
Gregory  were  not  merely  energetic  individuals,  for  they  represented 
two  master  principles,  which,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  The  principle  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
of  reason  and  faith,  had  not  yet,  under  the  changing  conditions 
of  society,  wrought  out  a  solution  of  the  question — Who  is  to 
rule  the  world  ?  The  arrival  of  Imperial  ministers  at  San  Ger- 
mano,  the  energy  with  which  the  troops  were  fortifying  Rocca 
Janula,  were  harbingers  of  anything  but  security.  Abbot  Landulfs 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Hefeltthatthekeennessof  Gregory,  and  the 
duplicity  of  Frederick,  were  qualities  little  likely  to  cement  a  lasting 
peace.  The  political  atmosphere  looked  dark  and  threatening. 
Rainald,  who  had  rej>eatedly  been  excommunicated,  on  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope,  created  for  himself  an  enemy  in  Frederick. 
Messina  was  in  rebellion.  The  Lombard  league  was  growing  more 
formidable  every  day.  And  Errico,  the  Emperor's  son,  encouraged, 
it  was  imagined,  by  the  Pope,  had  taken  up  arms  against  his 
father.  These  events  filled  the  soul  of  Landulf  Sinnebald  with 
deep  distress.  And  death  (123G)  saved  him  the  bitterness  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe  which  would  most  probably  have  brought 
him  to  the  grave. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  the  Emperor  consented  to  the  elec- 
tion of  another  Abbot.  The  community,  impatient  of  delay, 
assembled  of  their  own  accord,  declared  Pandulf  da  Stephano, 
(12'3T)  their  Abbot ;  and  then  solicited  the  confirmation  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  After  considerable  intrigue,  the  monks 
obtained  Frederick's  confirmation.  But  Gregory  would  come  to 
no  decision,  till  further  instructions  had  been  issued  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  monks  then  determined  on  a  new  election  (1238).  As 
they  were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  candidate, 
they  entrusted  the  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Messina,  and  declared 
that  they  would  consider  the  Archbishop's  nominee  as  canonically 
elected:  so  Stephen  di  Cervario  was  nominated,  accepted  by  the 
monks,  approved* by  the  Emperor,  ordained  priest,  blessed  Abbot, 
and  with  splendid  pomp  installed  in  the  Abbatial  chair. 

And  now  came  the  storm  which  had  been  threatening  so  long. 
Frederick  was  highly  pleased  by  his  successes  against  the  Lombards 
and  the  Milanese.  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  deep  distress 
at  the  rebellion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ruin  which  was  threaten- 
ing the  Guelfs.  The  Emperor  was  well  aware  of  this.  In  vain 
did  Gregory  attempt  to  bring  him  to  a  reasonable  accommodation 
with  the  Lombards;  and  the  cup  of  his  displeasure  was  filled  to 
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overflowing,  when  Frederick  nominated  one  of  his  many  bastards, 
Enzio,  to  be  King  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  in  reality 
a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Holy  Father,  in  full  consistory,  excom- 
municated Frederick,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  branded  with  interdict  every  place  on  which  he  put  his  foot. 

True  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  Stephen  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know,  says  Tosti,  that  excommunication  would  act 
upon  the  Emperor  as  medicine  does  upon  a  dying  man — simply 
assisting  corruption  to  do  its  work  more  speedily.  And  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Gregory  was  on  the  losing  side,  he  at  once  set 
about  conciliating  the  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  travel  from  Monte  Cassino  into  Lombardy,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty.  Frederick  received  him  very  graciously.  But  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Emperor  was  conferring  privileges  on  the 
Abbot,  a  band  of  soldiers,  by  that  same  Emperor^s  command, 
forced  their  way  into  Monte  Cassino,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
monks,  drove  some  of  them  into  the  mountains;  and  murdering 
the  rest,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  took  possession  of  the  Abbey. 
They  began  at  once  to  fill  it  with  provisions,  and  having  laid 
heavy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below,  forced 
them  to  drag  wood  and  stone  up  the  mountain  side,  and  to  help 
in  fortifying  the  Abbey  against  attack. 

Eight  of  the  monks,  not  without  some  trembling,  and  amidst 
the  desecration  of  all  they  held  most  sacred,  clung  to  the  monastery. 
Historians  relate  how  that  mighty  Abbey,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  which  had  been  the 
shrine  of  piety  and  letters,  was  turned  into  a  nest  of  thieves.  Its 
vast  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  princely  gifts  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  splendid  cups,  the  legacies  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  Knights,  became  the  booty  of  the  soldiery. 
The  sanctuary  was  darkened  on  the  mountain.  Of  the  eight 
monks,  some  betook  themselves  to  other  x\bbeys,  some  went  to 
Naples,  whilst  others,  like  S.  Thomas,  took  refuge  with  their 
families. 

Such  was  the  stormy  termination  of  S.  Thomas's  career  under 
the  influence  of  Monte  Cassino.  Seven  years  of  such  an  influence 
could,not  have  been  without  effect.  S.  Thomas  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  perfection  of  the  old 
system  of  repose  with  the  new  system  of  activity.  Whilst  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquino  was  a  perfect  Dominican,  he  never,  for  one 
moment,  ceased  to  be  a  thorough  Benedictine. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

S.    THOMAS    AT    NAPLES. 


LoRETO,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Aquinos,  was  situated  in  the 
Abruzzi,  not  far  from  Aquino,  and  between  Civita  di  Chieti  and 
Civita  Delia  Penna.  Here  his  parents  were  residing  when  S. 
Thomas  left  the  Abbey.  Some  say  that  he  was  removed,  and  sent 
by  his  parents  to  the  University  of  Naples,  at  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  Abbot  Sinnebald.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  first, 
because  superiors  always  prefer  to  retain  their  choicest  subject, 
and,  then,  because  Abbot  Sinnebald  had  been  some  time  dead  and 
buried  wlien  the  Imperial  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  Monastery. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  his  parents,  who  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  with 
the  settled  purpose  of  his  becoming  some  day  Abbot,  would 
willingly  remove  him  from  it,  and  cast  him,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
into  one  of  tlie  most  dissolute  towns  in  Italy.  The  real  cause  of 
his  departure  has  already  been  described ;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  boy  resided  with  his  parents  till  they  could  place  him  at 
another  school. 

The  change  must  have  been  a  violent  one  for  the  young  Aquino. 
The  noise  and  excitement  of  a  great  feudal  castle  must  have  offered 
a  great  contrast  to  the  uneventful  monotony  of  the  cloister. 
Horses,  and  falcons,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  free  carous- 
ing, the  singing  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,*  the  shouts  of 
mirth  which  accompanied  the  amusements  of  knights  and  esquires, 
must  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  temptations  to  a  boy  of 
twelve.f  But  Thomas,  though  but  a  boy,  had  a  mind  which  was 
occupied  with  higher  things  than  the  mere  transitory  pastimes  of 
his  father's  castle.     It  must  be  remembered   that  he  had  often 

*  See.  for  a  full  and  interegfinef  acconnt  of  the  Tronhadours,  "  Les  Troubadours  et  leiir  in- 
fluence Biir  La  Litt^rature  du  Midi  de  L'Europe."     Par  Eiijjeue  Baret.     Didier :  ParU  :  * 

t  Tlie  Chnrcli  has  always  expressed  herself  against  touniameuts.  See  the  second  (Ecumen- 
ical rf>uncil  of  Lateran,  1139.  Tliey  were  prohibited  by  St.  Louis;  and  Pope  Nicholas  IIL  re- 
proaches Philip  the  Bold,  1279,  for  authorizing  them.  So  S.  Thomas,  most  probably,  was  saved 
those  daug»-rou«  excitiuK  scenes;  thougli  this  is  not  certain.  In-cause  neither  the  civil  nor  re- 
ligious power  was  able  altogether  to  restrain  the  thirst  amongst  the  people  for  such  di.spJays. 
Kor.  iiiiieed.  df)e8  the  Chtirch  s«era  to  have  condemned  them  absolutely.  Humb<rt  de  Romanis, 
after  showing  in  a  sermon  the  evil  side  of  such  amusements,  turns  to  the  good  side,  and  says: 
"  Les  chevaliers  doivent  seulement  prendre  part  aux  luttes  moderees,  daus  liiitention  unique 
de  s'exer«'er  h  la  gut-rre.  Mais,  ce  qui  est  plus  meriloire  encore,  c'est  de  s'encourager  iiiutuelle- 
ment.  ommf  t7.<  en  ont  r fuifntudf.  k  faire  poui  Dieu  ce  qu'ils  out  fait  lougtemp.s  pour  les  vauites 
du  monde.  eu  utiiisant  leur  valeur  contre  les  iniid^les  ou  daus  d'autres  exploits  plus  digues 
deux-     (Max.  Bib.  Pair.,  XXV.  559.) 

(IS) 
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poured  out  his  heart  by  the  tomb  of  blessed  Benedict,  and  had 
joined  the  solemn  throng  of  godly  men  in  holy  prayer.  Under 
such  influences,  a  new  standard  had  been  set  up,  and  life  had  been 
tuned  to  another  harmony. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  at  this  period,  which  shows  how 
full  his  young  heart  was  of  charity.  During  his  sojourn  at  Loreto 
a  terrible  famine  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  people,  at  length,  could  only  look  for  succour 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  Crowds  of  starving  peasants  besieged 
the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Loreto.  The  hardest  heart  would  move, 
to  witness  the  strong  man  perishing  for  want  of  bread,  and  mother 
and  child  sinking  gradually  into  a  common  grave.  The  Aquinos 
were  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  Thomas  acted  as  his  father's 
almoner.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  sometimes  he  stole  secretly 
into  the  kitchen,  filled  his  cloak  with  whatever  came  to  hand,  and 
hurried  triumphantly  to  the  castle  gate,  to  divide  his  spoils 
amongst  the  famishing  people,  who  looked  upon  the  boy  as  an 
angel  sent  to  them  from  heaven.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he 
was  carrying  his  cloak  full  of  provisions,  he  suddenly  perceived 
his  father  standing  opposite  him.  With  a  voice  full  of  displeasure 
Landulf  asked  the  child  what  he  was  carrying.  Disconcerted  by 
the  severity  of  his  father's  manner,  he  let  fall  his  burden ;  but,  in 
the  place  of  bread  and  kitchen-stuff,  a  shower  of  roses  covered  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet.  Quite  overcome  by  this  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will,  the  old  man  burst  into  tears,  and  embrac- 
ing the  child  with  transport,  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  an 
obolus  in  his  pocket,  or  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  kitchen,  his  boy 
should  not  be  prevented  following  the  dictates  of  that  charity 
which  had  guided  him  throughout. 

To  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  smile  incredulously  at  this 
legend,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic 
mind  to  believe  that  great  holiness  will  be  accompanied  by  great 
favours.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  Catholic  tendency  to  believe  without 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  case  of  S.  Thomas — knowing  that  he 
led  a  life  of  singular  purity  and  love,  we  feel  no  temptation  to 
smile  with  incredulity  at  the  miracle  of  the  roses; — our  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.*     It  is  a  very  beautiful  legend,  and 

*  This  reciilla  Wadding's  boaiitifnl  account  of  S.  Francis  kissin;;  and  blessinjr  the  tliorn 
bushes  at  S\ibia»'(),  and  turning  tin  in  ii\to  rose  trees — tin-  thorn  buslies  into  wliieh  S.  Benedict 
had  thrown  himself  in  his  great  temptation.  Sff  AiimiL  Ord.  S.  Krancisci  ad  ami.  1215.  Thus 
tlie  poet  siu^js : — 

Virgineuni  sepit  tloreni  Benedictus  acutis 

Vepvihns  Ot  projirii  rore  ernoris  alit. 

Hinc  dnmeta  iu>vas  tanto  fu'cundo  liqnore, 

Franci>ci(ine  njau\i  eulta  tuliMc  rusas. 

Falsa  quidi-ni  rosco  cfciiu're  e  ;;ermine  vates. 

Sed  latnit  falso  carmine  vera  tules. 

Scire  cupis  rosci  tios  exeat  undc  pudoris  ? 

Sola  rosas  potuit  giguere  |>uneta  Venus. 
Vide  Uoeften — Commentariwi  in  cap.  :    Secund:  Vita,  H.  Bftiedicti,  p.'t9.    Antwerp,  IMi. 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  founded  on  fact ;  anyhow,  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind  a  pleasing  and  edifying  impression.  Scoff- 
ing and  contempt,  and  even  highly  educated  and  courteous 
incredulity,  is  less  reasonable  than  the  Catholic  tendency,  and 
certainly  has  a  lowering  moral  effect,  and  a  vulgarizing  influence 
upon  the  mind. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  in 
taking  food,  even  for  the  poor,  without  permission.  But  tlie 
answer  to  this  is  simple.  What  is  a  sin  in  one  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin  in  another  man.  S.  Thomas  was,  I  take  for  granted, 
divinely  guided  to  carry  out  the  action  of  a  higher  law.  Did  God 
command,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  in  Thomas  to  have  neglected 
carrying  the  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  poor.  Both  father  and 
son  are  subject  to  the  higher  law :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  though  He  may,  for  a  time,  appoint  Count 
Landulf  of  A(piino  as  His  steward. 

The  story  of  the  roses  is  the  only  event  recorded  of  S.  Thomas 
during  his  sojourn  at  Loreto.  He  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Theodora  still  clung  with  ardour  to  her  first  idea  of  seeing  the 
boy  one  day  Lord  Al)bot  of  Monte  Cassino.  His  brothers,  fierce 
young  Ghibelines,  were  winning  their  spurs  amidst  the  bloodshed 
that  tracked  the  path  of  Frderick  IL  His  father,  and  the  Count 
D'Acerra,  his  uncle,  were  both  men  of  strong  Ghibeline  tendencies. 
If  Thomas  could  only  be  enthroned  Abbot  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  Abbey,  if  Rocca  Sicca  were  strongly  fortified, — with  Aquino 
in  possession  of  the  family,  and  Belcastro  held  by  Count  D'Acerra, 
— the  Aquinos  would  be  formidable  even  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

But  how  could  this  idea  be  realised  now  ?  For  the  boy  to  return 
to  the  Abbey  was  impossible.  To  secularize  him  would  not  do. 
There  was  only  one  combination  which  could  meet  the  case, — to 
send  him  to  study  at  Naples,  under  the  shadow  of  S.  Benedict ;  for, 
to  send  him  to  live  amongst  young  men,  notorious  for  their  lasci- 
vious lives,  at  the  University,  would  have  been  equivalent,  not 
sim})ly  to  destroying  his  vocation,  but  to  throwing  away  his  souL 

For  the  dangers  at  the  University  of  Naples  at  that  period 
were  greater,  most  probably,  than  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  at  present.  The  ferment  in  the  mind  of  society,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  place,  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the  schools, 
where  each  student  shifted  for  himself  as  best  he  could,  rendered 
such  a  position,  for  any  young  man,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
city  itself,  edging  the  double  crescent  of  blue  water,  with  perfect 
sky,  sea,  and  air;  then  the  luxuriant  Campagna  to  the  east,  with 
its  villas  buried  amongst  branching  pines  and  groves  of  orange 
blossom ;  then  the  stretch  of  the  azure  Mediterranean,  dotted  with 
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gay  barges  of  pleasance  and  dark  galleys  of  war,  tended  to  relax 
the  virility  of  a  religion  which  teaches  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
the  road  of  prayer,  mortification,  and  self-restraint.  All  writers 
of  this  period  unite  in  describing  Naples,  with  its  houses  running 
up  seven  stories  high,  with  its  tortuous  narrow  streets  and  teeming 
population,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  wicked  city  in  the 
world. 

Then  there  was  the  dangerous  influence  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  altogether. 

Naples  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  after  it 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Normans.  Henry,  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  King  William  the 
Second.  Frederick  II.  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Innocent, 
Honorius,  and  Gregory,  in  turns,  were  his  instructors.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  Innocent,  to  whom  the  young  man 
behaved  with  marked  ingratitude,  instead  of  becoming  the  greatest 
Emperor  of  the  middle  ages,  he  would  probably  have  died  in 
exile,  or  have  fallen  a  speedy  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  enemies. 
But  his  genius  and  address,  his  subtlety  and  learning,  encouraged 
at  the  Court  of  Innocent  HI.,  together  with  the  protection  of  so 
powerful  a  Pontiff,  gave  him  an  opening  for  the  display  of  his 
unusual  ability.  Frederick  was  emphatically  a  representative  man. 
He  represented  the  brute  force,  intellectual  license,  and  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  versatility,  learning,  and 
political  finesse;  his  love  of  pleasure,  of  novelty,  of  free  specula- 
tion; his  courage,  his  perfidy,  his  chivalry,  his  cruelty,  his  arro- 
gance, his  superstition — all  combined  in  one  man — were  specimens 
of  the  various  vices  and  excellencies  of  the  subjects  over  whom 
he  ruled.  He  was  a  thorough  Italian.  He  appears  to  stand 
superior  to  the  movements  of  his  day,  and  while  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  them,  he  bends  them  to  his  pleasure.  His  ambition, 
not  content  with  four  crowns,  carried  him  throu^^h  fortv  voars 
of  continual  and  aggressive  war.  His  influence  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  extinction  of  many  great  feudal  houses  in 
Italy,  Tuscany,  and  Romagna;  but  at  last  he  fell — as  Henry  did 
opposing  Gregory,  as  Barbarossa  did  opposing  Alexander — when 
proudly  endeavouring  to  break  the  power  of  the  Holy  See. 

His  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  letters,  for  music  and  art,  was 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  ambition,  and  his  taste  for  war.  He 
spoke  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  when, 
in  all  probability,  not  one  in  four  hundred  of  his  knights  knew 
liow  to  sign  his  name.  He  occupied  many  of  his  leisure  houi's  in 
his  choice  library,  pouring  over  rolls  of  Greek  and  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  carefully  collected  in  the  East.     Through 
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his  brilliiuit  Chancellor  Delle  Vigne,  he  announced  that  transla- 
tions were  to  be  made  of  many  scarce  and  imj)ortant  works.  He 
gave  a  code  of  enlightened  laws  to  Sicily,  and  published  for  the 
lirst  time,  the  code  for  Germany,  in  the  national  tongue.  He 
opened  the  University  of  Naples,  as  will  appear  later  on ; — and 
shrewdly  perceiving  how  the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  damaging 
his  influence  at  Bologna,  he  took  the  direction  of  political  educa- 
tion into  his  own  hands;  and,  closing  the  University,  constrained 
its  ten  thousand  students  to  leave  the  town.  So  great  a  sympathy 
did  he  entertain  for  struggling  genius,  that  he  supported  two 
hundred  students  at  the  University  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
that  they  might  thus  acquire  a  tincture  of  philosophy. 

But  Frederick  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Learning  did 
not  lead  him  to  the  practices  of  Christianity.  If  he  ever  did 
seriously  hold  its  teaching,  his  life  amongst  the  infidels  of  the 
East,  appears  to  have  upset  his  faith,  and  to  have  delivered  him 
over  to  the  influences  of  political  materialism.  He  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  possessed  the  right  to  determine  definitively  every 
question,  human  and  divine.  Some  say  that,  no  longer  believing 
in  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
licenses  of  sensuality.  A  legislator, a  tyrant;  generous,  dissolute, 
courteous;  a  barbarian  king  under  his  tents  in  Lombardy  in 
the  North; — when  in  the  South  he  slept  away  his  time,  with  all 
the  voluptuous  softness  of  a  Sultan,  in  his  harems  of  Puglia  and 
Sicily.  He  founded  colonies  of  Saracens  at  Nocera.  His  castle, 
Foggia,  w^as  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  was  furnished  according 
to  Moorish  taste,  and  was  surrounded  by  Mahommedan  mosques, 
schools,  and  bazaars.  At  his  splendid  court  were  collected  together 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  East,  the  highest  that  could  be 
found  at  that  day,  of  courage,  eloquence,  and  learning,  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  the  depth  of  science,  kings  and  warriors,  troubadours 
and  minstrels,  wits  and  beauties — all  that  was  gayest  and  brightest, 
all  that  was  gorgeous  and  magnificent.  Here  were  nurtured  the 
grandchildren  of  Averroes,  the  most  celebrated  of  Arabian  philos- 
ophers. Here  were  to  be  seen  swarthy  Saracens,  with  their  strange 
costume,  standing  guard;  graceful  Mamelukes,  attentive  in  their 
silent  service  to  every  want;  astrologers  from  Bagdad,  with  their 
loose  garments  and  flowing  beards;  and  Jews,  learned  and  sedate, 
the  interpreters  of  the  wisdom  that  lay  concealed  in  precious 
manuscripts  brought  over  from  Arabia.  Here,  shocking  indeed 
in  a  Christian  country,  but  manifesting  all  the  more  the  morality 
of  those  days,  was  Frederick's  harem  filled  with  prostitutes,  living 
in  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Eastern  luxurious  repose,  waited 
upon  by  meek  and  gentle  eunuchs,  and  ministering  to  the  sensu- 
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ality  of  a  man  who  once  longed  for  the  hand  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  and  offered  his  heart  to  Saint  Agnes  of  Bohemia. 

Frederick  was  never  more  at  ease,  than  when  in  the  company 
of  the  subtle,  polished  natives  of  the  East.  When  in  Palestine, 
he  lived  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Sultan  a  learned  solution  of  difficult  problems  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  The  Sultan  sent  him,  in  return,  an  artful  and  curious 
instrument  for  indicating  the  movement  of  the  stars.  Whatever 
seemed  capable  of  offering  enjoyment  to  his  mind  in  science,  or 
to  his  body  in  sensuality,  that  Frederick  II.  made  no  scruple  of 
acquiring,  and  of  using  with  all  the  elegance,  and  prodigality  of 
a  sinful  man  of  genius.* 

He  naturally  surrounded  himself  with  minds  in  harmony  with 
his  own.  Michael  Scott,f  and  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  who  is  fitly 
placed  in  hell  by  Dante  to  exclaim : 

"  I '  son  colui  che  tenui  ambo  le  chiavi 
Del  cor  di  Federigo," 

were  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  and  the  pagan 
tendencies  of  their  minds.  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  the  Emperors 
familiar  friend,  professed  open  materialism,  and  was  accustomed 
to  declare  that,  if  he  did  happen  to  possess  a  soul,  he  would 
willingly  lose  it  for  the  Ghibelines.  His  words  carry  all  the  more 
weight,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  large  section  of 
literati,  who  preferred  the  teachings  of  Epicurus  or  Pythagoras  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dante  points  to  two  Florentines, 
Farina  and  Cavalcanti,  as  types  of  thousands.  The  Ghibelines 
were  noted  materialists,  and  scoffers  at  Christianity;  and  in 
Florence  the  infidels  formed  a  wild  unruly  sect.  A  poem,  called 
the  Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,  alludes  to  a  secret  society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  express  purpose  of  expunging  Christianity, 
and  introducing  the  exploded  obscenities  of  Paganism  in  its  place. 
Then  the  overweening  admiration  of  classical  antiquity,  political 
schemes  for  reconstructing  pagan  Rome,  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  newh'-discovered  i)hilosophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  slavish  imita- 
tion of  pagan  poets,  and  the  biting  satires  of  bufibons  and  trouba- 
dours, such  as  Ruteboeuf,  Jehan,  and  Reiuird,  helped  to  spread 

*  He  was  buried  at  Moute  Reale,  uear  Palermo,  and  liis  natural  son,   Manfred,  thus  write* 
upon  bis  tomb : — 

"  Si  iirobitas,  sensus.  virtutis  gratia,  int^llectua, 

Nobilitas  oris  possent  resistere  inorti 

Non  foret  extiuotiis  Frederious  qui  manet  iutus  I" 

t  "  Quell  alfro  ehe  ne'  flanebi  ^  eosi  poco, 
Miebele  Seotfo  lu  :  ebe  veramente 
Delle  magicbe  frode  seppe  il  giuoco." 

(Infer  c,  XX.,  V.  115.) 
For  full  information  on  Frederick  IT.,  see  Huillard-BrehoUes.  fiV  ft  <vrrc.</>(»n<irtn<r  df  Pierrt 
dfs  Vignfs:  Kinstoii's  Hist  on/ of  FrrdfrU'k  TL.  T.  /..p.  .47h".     Raiinu-rs  (tr-arh.  drr  Honenstaufrn.   T. 
III.,  p.  431.    Octave  DAssailv's  Albtrt  Le  Grand.    Liv.  HI.     L' Empire  et  la  Papaut^.  j».  333,"  «£c 
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amongst  nobles,  scholiirs,  and  general  society  an  infidelity  and 
licentiousness,  which  was  a  foretaste  of  the  more  elegant  and 
polished  wickedness  of  the  renaissance. 

Naples,  being  a  Greek  city,  possessed  from  the  first  a  school  of 
liberal  letters.  The  capacious  mind  of  Frederick  fixed  upon  a 
plan,  for  turning  the  obscure  private  schools  of  the  beautiful  city 
into  one  grand  academy  for  the  two  kingdoms, — for  establishing, 
in  one  word,  an  University.  His  reasons  for  so  doing,  drawn  out 
by  his  brilliant  and  unliappy  secretary  Delle  Vigne,  are  worthy  of 
his  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  enlightenment,  lie  declared 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  Naples  had  been  the 
mother  and  home  of  letters ;  he  alluded  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air ; 
and  said  that  the  city,  lying  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  a  stretch 
of  land  teeming  with  the  richest  produce  of  nature  on  the  other, 
would  offer  the  student  the  riches  of  both  earth  and  water  for  his 
sujiport. 

Then  he  did  not  shrink  from  making  use  of  his  despotic  power 
for  facilitating  his  designs.  He  compelled  the  students  of  Puglia 
and  Sicily  to  come  to  Nai)les,  wliether  they  would  or  no.  For,  no 
one  was  ))ermitted  to  study  medicine  or  surgery  except  at  Naples, 
or  Salerno.  No  degree  could  be  conferred  in  any  other  seat  of 
learning.  No  professor  dared  lecture  in  any  other  chair.  The 
Moderators  of  the  Provinces  were  under  strict  command  to  see 
that  no  student  pi'esumed  to  study  anywhere  in  or  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  at  the  privileged  University.  The  Captains  of 
Sicily  were  strictly  enjoined  to  send  all  young  Sicilians  to  Naples. 
And,  in  1220,  the  swarm  of  students  which  filled  the  city  of 
Bologna,  had  orders  to  make  choice  between  Naples  and  Salerno. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  gave  every  encouragement  to 
students  to  fall  in  with  the  Imperial  commands.  The  Naples 
University  was  provided  with  first-class  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
theologians.  The  Emperor  remunerated  with  royal  munificence 
the  professors  of  every  faculty;  and,  just  as  Ptolemy  called  to  his 
aid  Apion  of  Oasis,  Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  and  Dionysius  of 
Thrace,  so  Frederick  procured  the  services  of  celebrated  foreign 
doctors,  at  enormous  cost,  to  give  as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  the 
lectures  in  tlie  schools — such  men,  for  instance,  as  Pietro  d'  Ibernia 
and  Roberto  di  Varano,  whom  the  Emperor  calls  "  civilis  scienticB 
ProfessoreSf  magnce  scientice,  notes  virtntis,  et  fidelis  experientice." 
Pignatello,  a  name  conveying  little  meaning  to  the  general  reader, 
the  greatest  canonist  of  that  day,  left  Brindisi  for  Naples,  and 
astonished  matured  and  learned  men  by  his  masterly  lectures  on 
canon  law.  Theology  Avas  represented  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  till  the  profound  Erasmus  was  forced  from  the  repose 
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of  Monte  Cassino  into  the  whirl  of  the  gay  city,  to  pour  forth  his 
accumulated  learning  in  the  University  chair  of  Theology.  Then 
the  students  had  many  personal  privileges.  They  could  select  for 
themselves  the  best  houses,  and  could  borroAV  money.  And  they 
were  provided,  like  the  citizens  themselves,  with  the  necessaries, 
if  not  the  luxuries  of  life.  Then  they  were  treated  with  excep- 
tional respect,  they  were  responsible  only  to  the  University,  and 
were  independent  of  all  tribunals  except  their  oAvn. 

The  prosperity  of  the  University  had  its  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  As  the  Emperor  often  resided  here  with  his 
court,  Naples  became  the  fountain  of  fashion,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  wisdom.  The  establishment  here  of  the  Gran  Corte — the 
highest  tribunal  of  judicature  in  the  two  kingdoms — added  to  the 
general  eclat.  Here  it  was  that  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  the  brilliant 
orator,  and  Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  who  gained  unenviable  notoriety 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  Roffred  Beneventum,  celebrated  for 
his  Treatise  on  Legal  Discipline,  by  their  exceptional  abilities, 
acquired  a  lasting  fame. 

By  the  time  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  /Naples,  the  University — 
which  was  hardly  old  enough  to  have  a  history — had  undergone 
a  revolution.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  industry  of  tlie 
Franciscan  friars.  The  Minorite  professors — as  has  been  said 
before — when  Frederick  was  absent  in  the  Holv  Land,  industri- 
ously circulated  a  report  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  plague. 
This  report  gave  occasion  to  the  rising  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  return  of 
Frederick  these  FranciscaiLprofessors,  together  with  the  Dominicans 
and  Cassinese,  were  turned  out  of  their  chairs,  and  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  Naturally,  other  professors  had  to  be  found  to 
supply  their  place;  and  this  new  staff  was  in  activity  when  S. 
Thomas  first  became  connected  with  the  University.  Three  of 
them  are  known  to  have  had  ix-lations  with  the  Saint.  These 
were  Pietri)  Martini,  Professor  of  Humanities  and  Khetoric  ;  Pietro 
D'Ibernia,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  lectured  in 
Philosophy;  and  the  profound  Erasmus,  the  Benedictine,  under 
whom,  if  we  may  follow  Tosti,  S.  Thomas  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology. 

It  is  more  probable  that  S.  Thomas  lived  with  the  Benedict  in 
monks,  than  that  he  lived  in  lodgings,  when  he  first  went  ti 
Naples.  It  seems  more  probable  that  his  parents  should  station 
him  in  a  religious  house,  than  that  they  should  leave  him.  likt- 
another  Daniel  in  Babylon,  or  another  Tobias  in  Nineveh,  ^t  is 
a  little  curious  that  neither  the  ingenious  Touron,  nor  the  modern 
Bareille,  throw  out  a  hint  at  such  a  probability.     Touron   speaks 
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strongly  of  the  corruption  of  Naples,  he  touches  beautifully  on 
the  piety  of  Theodora,  and  thinks  well  of  Landulf,  and  of  Abbot 
Sinnebald.  And  he  must  have  been  aware  that  S.  Thomas  was 
bound  up,  not  only  by  relationship,  and  old  tradition,  but  by  the 
aml)ition  of  his  mother  with  the  Cassinese.  And,  finally,  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  two  Benedictine 
Monasteries  in  connection  with  Monte  Cassino  at  Naples,  viz:  !S. 
Severino  and  S.  Demetrio,  both  of  which  would  joyfully  have 
welcomed  the  nephew  of  Abbot  Sinnebald  into  their  community. 
That  Theodora  would  have  thrown  up  the  darling  project  of  her 
heart,  when  she  saw  her  way  to  realize  it,  by  keeping  her  boy  in 
connection  with  the  Benedictines; — that  his  father  would  suffer 
liim  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice  in  the  city,  when  he 
could  live  in  a  religious  house: — or  that  the  Saint  himself,  with 
his  quiet  disposition  and  antecedents,  would  not  have  done  his 
best  to  remain  with  the  children  of  S.  Benedict,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  scarcely  probable.  The  supposition  that  he  lived  at  S. 
Demetrio,  or  San  Severino,  tends  to  solve  all  difficulties ;  the 
supposition  that  he  lived  in  lodgings  tends  to  create  objections 
which  seem  to  offer  no  solution. 

His  biographers,  unfortunately,  give  us  hardly  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  Saint's  life  during  this  early  and  important 
portion  of  his  career.  But  there  are  two  statements  of  Malvenda 
that  contain  more  information  than  many  a  long  history.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  students,  after  the  professor  had  delivered  his 
lecture,  to  present  themselves  at  a  stated  time,  and  deliver  what 
they  had  heard  before  their  companions  in  the  schools.  By  this 
means  they  exercised  their  memory,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  ability.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  young 
students,  in  these  repetitions,  would  reproduce  the  lectures  they 
had  heard  with  the  same  ability  with  which  they  were  delivered; 
especially  when  they  had  been  composed  by  such  professors  as 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Naples. 

It  was  young  Aquino's  duty,  when  the  time  came  round,  to 
reproduce  the  lectures  of  his  professor.  He  not  only  reproduced 
them  with  the  same  perfection  with  which  they  were  delivered ; — 
which  would  have  been  surprising  enough; — but  he  surpassed  the 
original  compositions,  and  repeated  them  with  greater  depth  of 
thought,  and  greater  lucidity  of  method,  than  the  learned  pro- 
fessor himself  was  enabled  to  command.*  The  second  statement 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  first,  viz.,  that  the  fame 

*  Lectiones  quan  ^  magistro  audi^rat.  profundiiis  et  clarius  dicebat.  quam  dixisset  magister. 
(Malv.  in  Ati.  p.  599.)    Fama  ejus  per  oiunea  scholas,  et  per  Neapolim  Tolitabat  (id). 
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of  this  extraordinary  boy  spread  amongst  all  the  schools  connected 
with  the  University,  and  throughout  the  city  of  Naples.* 

*  Those  who  feel  tempted  to  doubt  the  Saint's  extraordinary  gift  might  recall,  that  Mozart 
gave  conceits  at  tlie  age  of  seven,  which  astonished  grey-headed  musicians.  Raphael,  Ix'fore 
the  ordinaiy  age  of  fiiiislied  pupilage,  was  nuister  of  every  known  detail  in  art  of  oil  or  fresco, 
drawing,  expressing,  and  grand  composition.  {See.  fViaetnan's  Sfuikspeare,  p.  33.)  Again,  Pico  of 
Miiandoia,  a  youth  of  tw«Mity,  exhibited  himself  at  Rome  as  master  of  twenty  languages,  and 
proposed  nine  hundred  subjects  for  dispulation.     {See  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Fhilip,  p.  9.) 


CIIAPTEK    IV. 

THE    POPE    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

Whilst  Naples  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  young  Aquino, 
the  gentle  youth  himself  was  occupied  with  more  serious  and  im- 
portant thoughts.  Had  lie  been  a  young  man  without  much 
breadth  or  penetration,  in  all  human  probability  he  would  bave 
lived  and  died  a  Benedictine  monk.*  But  his  mind  was  far  too  clear, 
and  his  judgment  far  too  accurate  to  be  svvayed  either  by  the  preju- 
dices of  his  parents,  or  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  A  youth 
who  was  a  more  brilliant  expositor  of  truth  than  its  professors,  who 
could  enunciate  it  witli  greater  lucidity  than  masters  of  pliilo- 
6o])hic  method,  would,  surely,  during  his  stay  in  the  gay  centre  of 
Southern  Italy,  have  observed  with  interest  the  various  phases  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Men  of  ordinary  understanding 
take  little  account  of  the  huge  levers  that  move  the  world,  and 
experience  little  temptation  to  grapple  with  them  as  instruments 
of  good,  or  to  master  them  as  powers  of  destruction.  Tliey  are 
made  for  a  work  fitting  their  compass;  and  their  hearts  are  not 
stirred,  because  their  vision  is  narrowed  within  the  range  of  their 
intellectual  ca})acity.  Such  men  are  full  of  usefulness; — and 
make  up  the  staple  of  labouring  humanity  in  the  world,  and  in 
tlie  Cburch.  But  they  are  not  tbe  originators  of  great  under- 
takings ;  nor  the  men  to  watch  keenly  the  great  movements  of 
the  world,  to  master  them,  and  guide  them  to  great  results. 

]5ut,  Thomas  must  have  been  sensible  of  his  power;  and  when 
looking  on  the  world's  great  energies  for  evil  or  for  good  lighting 
fiercely  for  the  mastery,  he  must  have  asked  his  heart  this  question : 
*•  Am  I  to  gird  myself  to  the  struggle,  or  am  I  to  live  in  solitude 
on  tlie  mountain  ?" 

*  To  appreciate  adequately  the  spirit  of  S.  Thomas,  and  the  formation  of  his  character,  it 
cannot  Im-  too  (tistinctiv  tK»rne  in  mind  tliat  tlie  Benedictines  had  the  making  of  him  till  he  was 
capiilile  (putting  it  at  the  lowest)  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  like 
an  edn«at«d  man: — nay.  of  suipa.ssing  learned  and  practised  professors  upon  snhjects  in  which 
tliev  were  acknowledged  cxprrtn.  A  man's  spirit  and  his  character — his  formation  as  a  working 
power— is  not  to  he  .judged  arhifrarily  hy  months  or  years,  but  by  the  rate  at  which  his  facul- 
ties ripen  and  mature.  S.  Thomas,  when  in  years  c|iiite  a  youth,  was.  in  intellect  and  charac- 
ter, a  tormed,  ••ousolidated.  and  finished  man.  His  future  life  was  but  a  natural  growth— the 
ch-ar  result,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  that  training,  and  those  traditions,  and  teach- 
ings, amongst  which  he  had  been  carefullv  formed  in  early  youth.  The  Dominican  Order  being 
too  -oung  to  possess  a  tradition.  Providence  planted  S.  Thomas  where  a  tradition  flourished. 
When  the  tree  had  been  formed,  it  was  transplanted  into  its  new  soil :— and  S.  Dominic  ac- 
knowledges a  phasing  debt  to  the  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  Tiie  Benedictines  and  Domin- 
icans have  ever  been  sympathetic  friends,  and  ready  ever  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  kindly 
offices. 

(28) 
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The  scene  that  opened  before  him  was  sufficiently  exciting.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Church,  Monasticism,  and  the  Schools ;  on  tlie 
other,  the  Empire,  Chivalry,  and  Law.  The  former  representing 
that  great  principle  which,  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  and  the  barbarian  flood,  like  a  germ  of  moral  nobleness 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  men,  then,  rising  to  their  intelligences, 
fashioned  them  upon  a  Christian  mould  into  a  Cliristian  people ; 
and,  whilst  it  gave  laws  of  order  to  the  social  system,  directed  the 
noblest  energies  of  man  towards  a  higlier  world.  The  public  ex- 
pression of  this  principle,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  was  the  Papacy. 
Christ  is  God's,  and  God  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  His  are  the  keys;  his  is  the  power;  he  binds,  he 
loosens.  It  was  this  i)rinciple  that  made  the  Popes,  taking  them 
as  a  class,  'the  most  enliglitened  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  were  civilizers,  peace-makers,  patrons  of  all  that  elevates  or 
adorns  human  nature — men  with  world-wide  views,  stretching 
from  end  to  end  mightily — martyrs  for  the  truth  first,  then,  rulers 
of  men — and  filled  with  the  energy  of  a  supernatural  principle 
which  lies  beyond  the  grasp,  and  out  of  the  range,  of  mere  temporal 
princes  and  material  politicians. 

What  men  would  ignore  at  this  day,  was  openly  professed  in  the 
ages  of  faith.  Men  were  convinced  that  the  power  which  had  to 
wrestle  with  the  fierce  instincts  of  a  half-barbarous  Avorld,  should 
possess  an  immovable  centre  from  which  to  energize.  The  empire 
of  Christ  could  not  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  its  high  vocation, 
except  it  were  firmly  seated  in  the  midst  of  men.  In  a  word,  the 
temporal  power  was  ever  considered  a  useful  instrument  for  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Pontiff*,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  high  i)rinciples  of  Christianity,  amidst  the  diaboli- 
cal jars  of  the  political  world.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  o'f 
Gregory  the  Second.  It  is  the  key  to  the  donation  of  the  Exar- 
chate, and  of  Pentapolis  (751) ;  to  the  homage  of  Pobert  Guiscard, 
for  the  Duchy  of  Puglia  (1059) ;  and  to  the  magnilicent  generosty 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  steady  rise  of  the  Koman  Pontitfs 
to  the  full  orb  of  their  power,  has  its  motive  in  this  principle. 
Men  were  glad  to  introduce  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  super- 
natural order,  amidst  the  secular  influences  of  political  life. 
They  honestly  recognized  the  benignant  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  the  lofty  example  of  many  Pontiff's,  and  the  spirit  of  sell 
sacrifice  in  the  religious  orders,  springing,  as  one  might  say,  likr 
another  Eve,  out  of  the  side  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  could 
not  but  look  with  reverence,  nay,  with  awe — upon  the  dis})ensers 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  who,  by  professing  to  live  for  another 
world,  became  examples  of  the  highest  Christian  virtue  in  this. 
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Tlmt  there  were  abuses,  and,  at  times,  wide-spread  infections, 
that  priests  have  sinned,  and  bishops  liave  been  rapacious,  is  as 
true  as  that  human  nature  is  often  stronger  tl)an  the  stoutest 
bonds  of  religion.  15ut,  taking  a  broad  view — (and  in  hirge  ques- 
tions, breadth  of  view  is  indispensable  for  forming  a  fair  estimate) 
— across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Church  intiuence  on  political 
life,  on  society,  on  civilization,  on  freedom,  on  the  higher  springs 
of  man's  nature,  which  the  delicate  mechanism  of  supernatural 
religion  alone  can  reach — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ciiurcirs 
intiuence  for  good  adequately  accounts  for  the  position  she  attained. 
Amidst  all  that  confusion,  one  principle  stood  written  with  glitter- 
ing letters  on  the  brow  of  every  Pontiff: — "My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  The  very  position  of  the  temporal  power,  being 
looked  upon  as  merely  an  Aiicilla  to  the  supernatural  action  of 
the  Popes,  is,  itself,  a  partial  confirmation  of  this.  Had  Rome 
never  possessed  any  temporal  power  at  all,  men  might  have  made, 
to  her  disadvantage,  a  supposition,  which  is  no  sooner  made  noiUj 
than  it  is  refuted  by  the  bearings  of  historic  facts.  Rome  has 
wielded  the  power  of  earth  ;  but  it  was  simply  as  an  auxiliary,  a 
Serous  to  a  higher  and  nobler  vocation. 

If  some  Popes  seemed  to  combat  keenly  for  place  and  power, — 
as  the  world  would  say — it  was  simply  for  power  to  direct  society 
more  surely  to  its  end;  and  for  place,  in  order  more  easily  to  con- 
trol the  wayward  passions  of  mankind.  The  princijile  which 
induces  monks  to  renounce  all  property  by  vow,  was  no  invention 
of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes  in 
the  civil  order  had  lived  in  cells,  and  liad  vowed  poverty  and 
obedience.  The  greatest  Popes  of  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  had  no 
more  ambition  of  human  riches,  place,  or  power,  than  the  shaven 
friar  of  8.  Francis,  or  the  grave  Cistercian  ploughing  up  the  wilder- 
ness. In  Poj)es  and  friars  the  principle  is  one.  In  the  former,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  pageantry  of  place,  and  the  necessary  splendour 
of  a  throne;  in  the  latter,  it  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world,  in  the  sandals,  the  sacking,  the  cord,  and  the  shaven 
crown.* 

The  Catholic,  who  studies  principles  from  within,  does  not 
8im})ly  judge  by  what  glitters  before  the  eye,  or  vibrates  in  the 
ear.  He  judges  supernatural  works  by  supernatural  principles. 
To  the  Protestant,  the  supernatural  world  has  no  existence.     To 

•  "To  be  detachfd,"  aavs  Dr.  Newman.  "  is  to  be  loosened  from  every  tie  which  binds  the 
■onl  to  the  earth,  to  be  dependent  on  nothing  sublnnar.v.  to  lean  on  nothing  temporal;  it  is  to 
care  siniplv  nothing  what  other  men  choose  to  think  or  say  of  us,  or  do  to  us;  to  go  about  our 
own  work.  b<-ea\i8e  it  is  our  duty,  as  8<jldiers  go  to  battle,  without  a  care  for  the  consequences  ; 
to  account  credit,  honour,  name,  easy  circumstances,  comfort,  human  affections,  just  nothing 

at  all.  when  anv  reliifious   objection    invohcs   the    sacrifice  of  them Now   this  '  deta<:h- 

nient  '  is  one  oif  the  special  eccleaiastical  virtues  of  the  Popes."     {Newman  on   Universities,  cap, 
XL,  p.  196-7.) 
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ignore  a  guiding  principle,  is  equivalent  to  creating  inextricable 
confusion  amongst  the  facts  that  depend  upon  it.  And,  never  do 
men  more  helplessly  stumble  in  the  dark — like  the  blind  using 
hands  in  the  place  of  eyes — than  rationalistic  historians,  when, 
having  ignored  the  only  principle  on  which  "  Kome"  can  be  inter- 
preted, they  constitute  themselves  as  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  See. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Empire  come  into  collision 
with  the  Holy  See  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  off.  The  Church  and  the  world  have  ever 
been  opposed.  The  pagan  world,  with  sword  and  flame,  perse- 
cuted the  early  Cliurch, — and  was  vanquished  by  her :  the  bar- 
barian world  would  have  swallowed  her  up — and  she  transformed 
it.  It  became,  out  of  chaos,  Christian.  It  grew  in  power.  It 
tasted  of  the  rich  things,  and  the  mighty  things  of  life;  it  grew 
proud,  and  waxed  worldly.  The  contest  is  the  energizing  antagon- 
ism of  worldliness  and  Christianity.  No  doubt  the  keen  perception 
of  our  Saint  could  detect  this  principle  running  through  tlie 
history  of  temporal  usurpations.  He  could  perceive  why  sovereigns 
craved  after  the  title  of  Kings  of  Rome,  why  they  loved  to  put  on 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  why,  in  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia 
(1158),  they  obtained  the  plenitude  of  regalian  rights.*  He  could 
trace  their  growing  ambition  as,  by  degrees,  they  stepped  from 
the  territory  of  secular  princes  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  with  singular  audacity  proclaimed  that, 
through  Otto  the  Great  (963),  they  could  interfere  in  the  elections 
of  Popes;  and,  that,  as  successors  of  Augustus,  and  heirs  of 
Charlemagne,  to  them,  and  them  alone,  belonged  the  dominion  of 
the  earth.  Tluit  such  pretensions  as  these  would  cause  a  rupture 
with  the  first  Pontiff' who  made  a  stand  Uirainst  their  overbearinor 
arrogance,  requires  little  power  of  prophecy  to  anticipate.  The 
rupture  came.  Tlie  contest  began  upon  investitures.  The  brute 
force  of  Henry  IV.  was  o})po6ed  by  the  genius,  and  energy,  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  war-cries  of  Guelf,  and  Ghibeline,  which 
appear  to  have  been  first  used  at  the  battle  of  AVinsberg  (1140), 
in  the  form  of  Welf,  and  Weibling,  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
struggles  of  Philip  and  Otto,  of  Frederick  and  Henry  (1180),  of 
Conrad  of  Suabia,  and  Henry  the  Proud,  were  no  longer  hemmed 
in  by  the  Danube  and  Baltic,  but  passed  the  Alps,  and  resounded 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

The  Iloheustaufeus,  a  family  of  Weibling,  became  Dukes  of 
Suabia  (1080),  quarrelled  with  the  Guelfs  of  Bavaria,  and,  waxing 

*  See  Ozauam's  CKuvres  completes,  Tome  VL,  Ed.  2,  p.  342. 
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powerful,  attacked  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Tlie  Pontiff  was  defended 
by  Welf,  tlie  lirst  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  thus  the  war-cry  entered 
Italy.  From  this  time,  till  the  overthrow  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  res})ective  suj)})orters  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  went  by 
the  name  of  the  (Jhibelines  and  (hieH's.  Welf  II.  was  tlie  husband 
of  Countess  Matilda, —  tluit  o])en-handed  benefactress  of  Po])e 
Gregory  Xli.  Without  such  support  the  Holy  See  would  have 
oftiMi  been  i)laced  in  greatest  peril.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  battle 
of  Lignano  (IITO).  and  the  defection  of  Henry  the  Lion,  P()})e 
Alexander,  and  his  Lombard  league,  would,  in  all  liuman  i)r()ba 
bility,  have  been  utterly  crushed  by  the  fury  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  who,  for  the  third  time,  crossed  the  Alps,  bent  upon 
extermination.  The  Gliibelines  reached  their  zenith,  when  the 
Sualjian  family  got  a  foot  in  Sicily  (1190),  by  the  marriage  of 
Constance  with  Henry  the  Fourth.*  But,  the  genius,  and 
generals,  even  of  the  Hohenstaufens  were  not  a  match  for  the 
power  of  the  Keys.  The  mightiest  men  of  this  period  had  to 
curb  their  necks  to  the  successor  of  the  fisherman ;  and  Frederick 
himself,  with  all  his  arrogance,  fell  at  last,  struck  down  by  the 
thunderings  of  the  Council  of  Lyons.f 

Now,  at  the  time  in  which  Thomas  was  studying  his  vocation, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  in  desperate  antagonism.  The 
flame  of  war  spread  from  principalities  to  towns,  from  towns  to 
families,  from  families  to  servants.  The  manjier  in  which  the 
war-cries  were  accounted  for  by  the  people,  point  out  the  terrific 
nature  of  the  comVmt.  Some  said  they  could  be  traced  to  two 
devils,  who  dwelt  in  two  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  whose  worship- 
pers were  ever  engaged,  with  imi)lacable  hatred,  in  an  internecine 
war;  others,  that  they  were  the  two  women  seen  fighting  in  the 
clouds  at  Manfred's  death  ;  the  Florentines  declared  they  were  two 
dogs  which  quarrelled  in  the  Piazza:  when  the  children  saw  the 
dogs  fight,  they  took  sides  and  fought;  then  their  families  joined; 
then  their  relations;  then  the  whole  town;  then  all  Italy;  till, 
finally,  the  whole  eartli  was  in  an  uproar.  It  suffices  to  mention 
Venice  and  Genoa,  Florence  and  Pisa,  Pistoja  and  Arezzo,  Modena 
and  Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milano.  the  Montecchi  and  Capelletti, 
the  Gieremiei  and   Lambertazzi,  the  Torriani  and  Visconti,  the 

*  Ozanam.  p.  340. 

t  Til*'  infliWMirf  of  tlip  Hpiritnal  power  in  those  days  can  he  understood  from  the  power  even 
of  Leuates  to  ruin  a  man  by  exrommnniratifiri.  '  I'li  lenat" — says*  La  .Marclie — "  avait  ^t«-  ar- 
Tt-tt;  clans  le  Diooi-se  de  V'alenc-c.  par  nn  seigncMir  f»;lon.  qui.  apr^s  I'avoir  d<*poiiill(;  dc  tons  scs 
effets  et  de  ses  chevanx.  I'avait  laiss^  alW-r,  Ini  et  ses  gens,  dans  un  denCiment  coniplet.  Le, 
conpable  fnt  excommuni^.  aver  sa  tonr  et  son  domaine  :  et  fjnelqne  temps  aprfes.  les  passants 
B'arrf-taient  aver  stnpenr  devant  ce  manoir.  pr<-8entant  nne  masse  imposante  de  cf)nstrnction3, 
et  devenn  sans  tjnerre  anrnne.  nn  lien  sanvajie  et  desole:  les  habitants  avaient  tni.  les  lerres 
^taient  frapp<ies  de  8t(^rilit«^.  le  sei^inenr  et  tonte  sa  race  6taient  tonibes  dans  I'abjection  et  la 

mis^re Etienue  de  Bourbon  cite  deuxautres  exemplesd'interditjet^  sur  des  biens-fouds. 

(p.  319.; 
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Orsini  and  Colonna,  to  bring  before  the  reader's  memory  the 
terribly  agitated  state  of  society  at  this  period. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  three  great  powers, — political,  heretical, 
and  religious, — which  must  have  influenced  S.  Thomas  in  choos- 
ing his  state  of  life, — will  come  conveniently  here. 

The  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  brought 
Frederick  into  the  Papal  dominions,  where  he  took  Foligno,  Tos- 
canella,  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  and  many  other  strongholds 
belonging  to  the  Holy  See.  Whilst  the  Emperor  assailed  the 
Pope  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  the  Pontifi"  had  recourse  to  the 
God  of  Battles.  He  assembled  at  S.  John  Lateran's  the  clergy 
and  prelates  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  they  formed  a  large  proces- 
sion, carrying  the  sacred  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  a 
priceless  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Half  the  population  joined  the 
solemn  pageant  as  it  slowly  advanced,  and  entered  into  the  Great 
Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.  Here  the  Pontiff  addressed  the  multitude. 
In  solemn  and  emphatic  language,  he  spoke  of  the  detestable 
iniquities  of  Frederick,  declared  a  crusade  against  him,  and  invited 
the  multitude  to  join  the  holy  war.  This  appeal  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  made  in  the  most  splendid  Basilica  in  the  world,  in 
presence  of  these  touching  instruments  of  religion,  had  a  magical 
effect.  A  gallent  army,  filled  w^th  enthusiasm,  was  gathered 
together,  and  had  several  engagements  with  the  enemy.  Frederick 
was  so  stung  by  having  a  crusade  published  against  him,  that  he 
ordered  the  heads  of  all  the  Clavissignati  that  were  taken  prisoners 
to  be  cut  into  four  parts,  and  a  cross  to  be  branded  on  the  brow. 
But,  Rome  was  saved ;  and  Frederick,  having  ravaged  the  country 
round,  burnt  what  he  could  not  carry  away,  and  then  marched 
back  into  his  own  possessions. 

But  the  Poutitf  was  by  no  means  content.  He  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  on  the  Catholic  powers  to  protect  the  patrimony 
of  the  Holy  See.  He  summoned  a  Council  at  Lateran  for  the 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  He  sent  legates  to  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain,  to  invite  the  bishops  to  come  and  witness  with 
their  own  eyes  the  enormities  of  Frederick,  and  assist  the  Holy 
See  in  making  head  against  her  enemies.  This  move  exasperated 
the  Emperor's  ungovernable  pride.  He  wrote  off  to  the  King  of 
England,  conjuring  him  to  stop  the  English  prelates;  and.  with 
brutal  threats,  expressed  the  like  desire  to  the  Germans,  and  the 
French.  He  sent  his  son  to  Genoa  with  instructions  not  to  suffer 
the  bishops  to  advance,  to  take  as  many  of  them  prisoners  as  he 
could,  and  to  harass  the  Genoese,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Pontiff. 

Meantime,  a  large  gathering  of  foreign  arch-bishops,  bishops, 
and  prelates  had  assembled  at  Genoa,  together  with  cardinals  from 
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England  and  Scotland.  Dreading  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  the 
prelates  determined  to  take  the  sea  in  tlie  Genoese  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Guglielmo  Ubriachi.  But  they  were  inter- 
cepted by  twenty  of  the  Imperial  galleys,  commanded  by  Ugolino. 
On  the  third  of  May,  not  far  distant  from  the  little  Island  of 
Meloria,  between  Porto  Pisano  and  the  Island  of  Corsica,  the  fleets 
came  into  collision.  The  Genoese  suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  Three 
legates,  all  the  prelates,  and  a  host  of  ambassadors,  together  with 
about  four  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Twenty- 
two  galleys  were  taken,  and  three  others  were  scuttled,  and 
foundered  into  the  sea.  Of  the  prelates,  some  were  butchered 
near  Meloria,  others  were  flung  into  prison,  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
and  other  towns  along  the  coast;  and  perished,  either  of  starvation, 
or  from  the  hardshii)s  and  indignities  sufl'ered  in  their  dungeons. 

Gregory,  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  became  as  sad  as  death. 
Then  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  the  rifling  of  churches  and  shrines  of 
their  sacred  treasures,  the  treachery  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  the  des- 
truction of  Monte  Albano  and  Tivoli,  and  finally  the  violent  and 
shameful  death  of  his  own  relations,  inflicted  by  a  band  of  ruflians, 
who  had  seized  their  castle  by  surprise,  was  more  than  could  be 
borne  by  a  mind,  already  ulcerated  and  wearied  by  years  of  con- 
test and  anxiety.     Gregory  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1241. 

To  this  fever,  in  the  political  world,  corresponded  the  religious 
aberrations  of  men's  imaginations.*  The  Albigenses,  whose  sup- 
pression took  at  least  200  years,  from  Eugenius  III.  to  Alexander 
IV.,  had  grown  into  the  proportions  of  a  Church  when  Innocent 
III.  became  Pope ;  and  had  spread  from  the  Danube  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  Rome  to  E^igland.  In  France,  they  went  by  the 
name  of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albi,  their  principal 
stronghold.  Their  doctrines  resembled  more  the  cruel  fanaticism, 
and  fantastic  creations  of  Asia,  than  the  tenets  of  a  European 
people.  They  had  more  in  common  with  the  Brahma,  Siva,  and 
AVischnu  of  India,  with  Ormuzd,  and  Ahriman  of  the  Bactrians, 
or  with  Osiris,  and  Serapis  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  than  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

They  believed  in  two  gods, — a  god  of  matter,  filled  with  the 
most  devilish  malice ;  and  a  god  of  spirit,  who  was  benign. f  Spirit 
was  pure,  matter  essentially  satanic.  The  god  of  evil  enticed 
some  of  the  inhal)itants  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  robbed  them  of 
their  spiritual  bodies,  and  imprisoned  them  in  heavy  forms  of 
clay.     Devils  walked  amongst  men  in  human  form,  and  dragged 

♦  Spp  the  decrpes  of  the  Connrils  of  Avignon.  1209:  Montpellier,  1214;  Tours,  1163;  Verona 
1184-  Toulouse,  1229:  B^ziers,  I2:?3  and  1246:   Albi.  1254. 

t  See  Hefele.     ConeiL     QetchichU  :    F'nnfU  Bd.    Zweit  AbtHlung,  p.  732,  §  645, 
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them  to  perdition.  Christ  was  a  creature — some  held,  a  myth ; 
all  agree  that  he  was  born  of  an  angel,  without  sex,  and  died  simply 
in  appearance.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  Devil,  S. 
John  the  Baptist  an  imposter,  and  the  Church  the  instrument  of 
hell  for  the  destruction  of  the  elect.  Sin  consisted  in  defilement 
with  matter.  The  Perfecti  fasted  with  cruel  rigour,  held  marriage 
to  be  wicked ;  and,  after  leading  the  lives  of  maniacs,  deemed  it  a 
virtue,  having  received  the  consolamentum,  to  destroy  themselves 
by  opening  a  vein,  or  by  starvation  ; — that  they  might  thus  leave 
the  wicked  earth  of  sense,  and,  escaping  from  the  body,  soar  into 
the  kingdom  of  pure  spirits.  Innocent  III.  declared  that  the 
Albigenses  were  more  full  of  violence  than  the  Saracens,  and  that 
their  teaching  was  more  opposed  to  Christianity  than  the  Koran. 
Then,  there  were  the  followers  of  Peter  De  Bruys,  the  Henricians, 
whose  founder  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the 
Council  of  Rheims  (1148) ;  the  Catharites,  who  spread  from  Italy 
to  England ;  the  Ebionite,  and  Arian  sects  of  the  Circumcised  of 
Lombardy;  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  who  rivalled  the  Albigenses 
in  their  satanic  hatred  of  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  Church ; 
and  endless  risings  of  maddened  and  infuriated  men,  thirsting  for 
pillage  and  destruction,  who  threatened  by  their  theory  and  their 
practice  to  overset  the  foundations  of  supernatural  religion, 
and  those -first  principles  by  which  Christian  society  is  bound 
together.*  The  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Church  itself, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sacraments,  the  laws  of  social  life,  of 
marriage,  of  property,  of  authority,  of  the  civil  order,  all,  indis- 
criminately, became  the  objects  of  their  fierce  attack,  and 
devilish  hatred.  Their  principles  spread  throughout  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  who  careered  from  place  to  place,  clothed  like  maniacs,  and 
yelling  for  bread,  partook  of  the  common  intoxication.  Their 
immoralities,  their  blasphemy,  their  inversion  of  the  commonest 
laws  of  nature,  their  obscene  practices,  besotted  with  impurity, 
show  to  wliat  an  excess  human  nature  can  be  carried,  when  no 
longer  subject  to  supernatural  control.  Wilhelmina  of  Bohemia, 
who  lived  at  ^lilaii,  believed,  and  made  others  believe,  that  the 
Holy  Chost  was  incarnate  in  her  person.  Gerard  Sagarelli  made 
his  foUowers  wander  about  to  imitate  the  Apostles,  with  long  gray 
beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accom})anied  by  loose 
women  who  were  called  their  sisters.     His  successor,  Dulcinus, 

*  Cotto  poalifion  s'affllia  do  nomhrmx  ra-saonihlonients  do  pillards,  Brabangons,  Ara$;onais, 
Bastiiu's,  ronticrs.  oottcrcnux.  tiiavfiilins.  ilis]>osos.  jl  j>»»i-tor  partout  W  fer  et  lo  ten.  Aveo  de 
paroils  pai'tisaiis.  la  oi'iiaiiti'  di-vait  so  molor  an  faiiatisiiio  ot  provo()»icr  do.s  roi>rosaill»-s  dosa- 
vouOos  )>ar  la  rolitiion.  ijiiand  t-Uos  no  Vaiiraioiit  pas  oto  par  sos  uiinistros.  La  Soiinno  d«-s  Con- 
I'ilos  Goiioraux  ot  particuliers  par  L'Abbo  GuyoU  Paris,  Victor  Palm«S,  UeuxiiMue  Partic,  c<ip. 
IJI.,p.U.     18G8. 
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waged  a  bloody  contest  against  the  Pope,  but  finally,  together  with 
the  bad  women  who  shared  his  iniquities,  was  made  to  sutler  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

And  the  clergy  seem  hardly  to  have  been  in  a  fit  state  for  con- 
fronting successfully  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  these  lawless 
men.  Speaking  of  certain  prehites,  wlio  dressed  expensively, 
Cardinal  Vi try  says:  "Howcantliey  blame  women,  whom  the 
Apostle  forbids  to  wear  precious  ornaments,  when  they  themselves 
deliglit  in  the  softness  of  a  sumptuous  costume?  Anyhow, 
women  have  the  intention  of  pleasing  their  husbands  as  an  ex- 
cuse: but  whose  favour  are  they  seeking  who  make  profession  of 
imitating  and  preaching  Jesus  Christ?  .  .  .  Should  not  all 
this  tinsel  be  stripped  off  them  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  sold 
like  the  skin  of  that  cat  used  as  a  plaything  by  the  Paris  students  ?" 
In  another  pUice  lie  says,  that  ''  the  bad  priest  gives  the  kiss  of 
Judas  four  times  in  celebrating  mass; — to  the  altar,  to  the  paten, 
to  the  book  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  minister  or  assistant"  God- 
frey of  Troyes  uses  very  strong  language : — "  Plunged  in  material 
things,  the  priest  troubles  himself  little  about  intellectual  things. 
He  differs  from  the  people  in  his  dress,  not  in  his  spirit;  in  ap- 
pearance, not  in  reality.  He  teaches  in  the  pulpit  that  which  he 
gives  the  lie  to  by  his  works.  The  tonsure,  dress,  and  language, 
give  him  a  superficial  varnish  of  religion  (umbratilem piciuram); 
and  within,  under  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  are  hidden  hypocrites, 
and  ravening  wolves."  Again,  Elinand,  who  had  had  all  the  ex- 
perience of  a  wild  life  himself,  says:  "What  priest  blushes  to 
appear  in  public  well  combed,  to  walk  with  a  soft  gait  unworthy 
of  his  sex — in  a  word,  to  be  a  woman  ?  Look  at  those  who  ought 
to  give  an  example  of  modesty,  gravity,  and  mortification  to 
others:  you  see  them  got  up  with  minute  care,  their  hair  curled 
(calainistrato  crine)^  the  parting  well-made,  the  face  fresh-shaved, 
the  skin  cleaned  with  pumice-stone,  the  head  uncovered,  the 
shoulders  naked  .  .  .  the  hands  shod,  and  the  feet  with  gloves 
on  (calceatis  inafiibus,  chirotecafis pcdibus)^  "What  is  wanting  to 
them  more  to  make  them  look  like  libertines,  to  bring  shame  upon 
the  order  to  which  they  belong  ?  All  day  they  are  looking  out  for  a 
mirror:  they  walk  about  with  a  spotless  dress,  and  with  a  soul  all 
soiled  ;  their  fingers  shine  bright  with  rings,  and  their  eyes  with 
the  brightness  of  their  smile.  Their  tonsure  is  so  small  that  it 
looks  less  like  the  mark  of  a  churchman  than  that  of  a  venal 
body.^*  Then,  "  they  build  great  palaces  under  pretext  of  devo- 
tion, saying  that  they  do  so  to  give  them  to  their  Church,   to 

♦  TisBier  VIL,  269. 
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increase  the  worship  of  God.  They  want  to  have  houses  in  Paris 
like  those  of  the  English  barons  in  London."*  Then  concubin- 
age f  was  another  evil  which  the  Church  was  ever  striving  against 
in  the  clergy,  and  which,  together  with  pride,  riches,  simony, 
nepotism,  and  other  miseries,  rendered  the  work  of  making  head 
against  the  fierce  sincerity  of  heretics,  who  knew  how  to  stain 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  the  most  of  the  sins  of  priests, 
a  very  terrible  task. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  was  not  a  large  body 
of  devoted  clergy  and  earnest  men  on  the  side  of  purity,  truth, 
and  order.  The  rust  had  eaten  into  the  clergy ;  but  had  not  des- 
troyed them.  This  state  of  things  gave  a  handle  to  the  enemy,* 
and  called  loudly  for  some  organization,  which  could  oppose  the 
mighty  evil  in  the  Christian  world. 

Two  more  extracts,  and  then  this  disagreeable  subject  will  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated.  S.  Bernard  says,  then,  "Infant 
scholars,  beardless  boys,  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities 
for  their  gentle  blood,  and  pass  from  under  the  ferula  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  sometimes  thinking  more  of  their  eman- 
cipation from  the  rod,  than  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested,  better  pleased  to  have  escaped  one  control,  than  to  have 
assumed  another."];  Thirty  years  later,  Peter  of  Blois  writes : — "  0 
empty  glory,  0  blind  ambition ;  0  miserable  thirst  after  earthly 
honours.  0  that  desire  of  dignity,  that  worm  that  gnaws  the 
heart,  that  ruin  of  the  soul !  Whence  has  the  plague  come  upon 
us,  whence  has  our  execrable  presumption  the  hardihood  with  which 
it  excites  the  unwortliy  to  aim  at  dignities,  men  whose  eagerness 
in  pursuit  is  proportionate  to  their  unlitness  for  office  ?  Through 
every  avenue,  without  concern  for  soul  or  body,  these  unhappy 
men  fling  themselves  upon  the  pastoral  chair,  which  has  become 
for  them  an  envenomed  seat,  and  for  all  a  source  of  perdition.''! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  the  excitement  of  political 
life,  and  the  fanaticism  of  heretics,  and  the  imperfection  of  priests, 
chosen  men  prepared  quiet  havens  in  which  others  could  repose, 
and  look  out,  calmly,  on  the  thundering  ocean  of  human  life  be- 
yond them.     In  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  steady  move- 

*  Pe  La  Marcho,  p.  330. 

t"Cc  vice  «nait   si  foitenuMit  ancrc^   olio/,  quolqiiPS-uns.   que,  a'ils  vpimient  ii  rerevoir  de 
leur  ^v<iqu<>  liniunction  ddntrr  fiitrc  Icwr  l"fniiin>  tt  \v\iv  paioissc.  ils  prt'forait'ut  nhaiidonuer 
ColU"  ci :  alors  1;»    pninirro    Ics   a^^aIld(>Imait    i\    lour  tour,    li'«   vovaut    sans   ns-sounMs,     Avant 
iin'Muci  d't'tn"  privcs  dflt'ur  cun- ils  tKuihuii'ut  dans  la    uiisorc  ot  so  laissaiont  doi>o\iillor  entioro- 
iu«'nt.     .     .     .     Dans  «-«>rtaiu«\s  looalitos.  h>s  pop\ilations  avaimt  toUeiuont  liorrourdo  la  prrtrfsx, 
oouwxw  on  rap]>olait,  quo   vorsimuo,  i\  I'ojiliso.  no  voulait   oohangor  avoc  ello  lo  haisor  d«-  paix. 
Lo  paysiiu  qui  craignait  de  voir  sos  rt'ooltos  nian;n^>s  dans  ses  grcuiers  r«5iHHait  ce  rofraiu: — 
Jo  vos  oon.itir,  sorri/,  vt  raz. 
Quo  vos  n'aios  part  vw  oos  tas 
N«>  phia  quo  n'a  part  on  la  niosse 
Til  qui  pront  pais  i\  la  prestresse." 
(TV  L<i  Marchf.  j).  3:U.> 
t  Letter  XI.  to  Hourv.  .\rolil>i8bop  of  Sens. 
II  Letter  to  Card.  Octaviau. 
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ment  in  this  direction — the  Order  of  Grammont,  instituted  by  S. 
Steplien  (10T3 — 1083),  the  Carthusians,  who  by  tlieir  rigid  silence, 
and  long  vigils,  betokened  a  strong  reaction  against  the  license  of 
Avurldly  life  (1084),  the  Cistercians  (1098),  the  Camaldolese  (10;i:3), 
the  Vallombrosians  (1039),  the  Order  of  Fontevraud  (1094),  and 
the  Order  of  S.  Anthony  (1093).  Then,  near  his  own  time,  S. 
Thomas  could  see  the  movement  still  unspent  in  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  founded  by  8.  Xorljert  (1120),  and  the  Carmelites  (115C) ; 
or,  directed  in  a  more  active  course,  in  tiie  Brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital (1176),  the  Trinitarians  (1193),  the  Knights  Templars 
(1128),  the  Hospitallers  (1099),  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
bounded  during  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  about  1190;  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword,  founded  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia 
(1202),  besides  many  other  military  orders  in  Portugal  and  Spain.* 

S.  Thomas  must  have  seen  that  an  organized  power  alone  could 
meet  the  world  ;  and  that  the  Church  alone,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  own  life,  hud  created  influences  which  had  broken  the  enemy 
to  pieces,  and  had  left  her  more  triumphant  than  ever,  because  the 
heroine  of  another  marvellous  success.  In  civilizing  the  North- 
men, who  came  from  their  forests  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
south,  S.  Benedict  was  the  instrumeni  made  use  of  by  the  Al- 
mighty. Young  Acjuino  saw  what  an  immense  power  monasticism 
had  been  in  the  world  which  wiis  passing  away.  He  could  trace 
the  influence  of  men  of  solitude,  who,  when  brought  by  accident 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  active  life,  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
had  not  ventured  a  life  of  loneliness  in  vain.  He  could  follow  the 
ti*ack  of  silent  men  who  had  gone  down  the  mountain  side,  and  had 
left  at  their  deaths  tokens  of  their  labours  worthy  of  their  origin, 
in  spite  of  Goth,  Hun,  Tartar,  or  Lombard, — splendid  cloisters, 
learned  schools,  precious  libraries,  stately  churches,  and  a  civilized 
and  ha})py  people,  living  in  cultivated  and  fertile  plains,  where 
they  iiad  found  wild  morass  and  impenetrable  forest,  robbers,  snakes, 
and  wild  beasts.f 

But  he  also  saw  that  the  world  had  changed.  The  efforts  of 
the  reformers  of  solitude  and  contemplation  had  not  been  able  to 
direct  its  course.  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux  h^ui  done  a  work  indeed, 
but  it  was  not  the  work  of  directing  the  stream  of  human  thought. 
They  had  not  perceptibly  affected  the  world.  The  old  methods 
seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  use.  The  principle  of  qiiies  had 
done  its  work  for  a  time.     Monte  Cassino  and  its  glories  were 

*  So  eaz''T  were  men  after  the  novelty  of  religious  deTotedness,  that  Innocent  III.  forhade 
any  more  Onlprs  to  lie  institiitfd. 

•'Ne  niinia  religioRonim  diversitas."  says  the  IV.  Council  of  Lateran,  '•prravem  in  Ecclesia 
Dei  confiisionem  iiulnrat  finniter  proliibeinns,  ne  qiiio  »le  car-fcro  novam  reli^onem  inveniat ; 
Bed  qiiiciiniqne  volnerit  ad  rclisionem  converti.  unara  de  approbatiH  assnniat.     (An.  )2]5,  c.  13  j 

t  .Sf'p  orijrin  of  Cassino.  Suhiaro.  Cava.  Jtimif'sies.  Richeuau,  S.  Gall,  Fulda,  Clairvaux,  Ci- 
teaux, and  the  great  majority  of  Beuedictiue  fouudatious. 
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almost  visions  of  the  past.  Men  would  no  longer  fly  the  world, 
and  bury  themselves  in  monastic  retreats.  They  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  silent  monotony  of  the  cloister,  and  take  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  men  whose  principal  conversation  was  with  nature  and 
nature's  God.  Some  great  flow  had  enterc^d  into  the  channels  of 
human  life.  Discovery  and  travel,  and  enterprise,  excited  the  im- 
agination, and  men  loved  activity  better  than  silent  thought.  They 
congregated  in  towns,  and  the  teaching  of  the  monastery  gave 
way  to  the  excitement  and  uproar  of  university  life.  Medita- 
tion and  singing  psalms,  and  long  vigils,  were  little  suited  to  the 
nervous,  and  almost  fanatical  temper  of  the  growing  world.  AVhat 
then,  Thomas  would  ask  himself,  is  the  instrument  or  the  organism, 
created  to  oppose  the  powers  of  the  world  ? 

The  Order  of  S.  Francis,  and  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  were 
created  by  the  Church  for  resisting  the  mighty  pressure.  The 
former,  whose  characteristics  of  poverty  and  love,  the  latter,  whose 
specialities  of  eloquence  and  learning,  were  to  manifest  the  per- 
fection of  Christianity  in  a  world  full  of  the  pomp  of  riclies,  the 
fire  of  passion,  the  secret  canker  of  misbelief,  and  the  maddening 
influences  of  pantheistic  mysticism.  Fortunately  for  humanity, 
those  passions  which  were  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  fanatics, 
were  no  less  responsive  to  the  eloquence  of  men,  who,  despising 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  abhorring  the  aberrations  of  philosophy, 
aimed  at  raising  up  humanity  from  the  anarchy  of  passion,  and 
the  idolatry  of  pride. 

These  two  Orders  had  chairs  in  the  University  of  Naples,  when 
S.  Thomas  was  surprising  the  students  with  his  talents.  The 
Order  of  S.  Dominic  seems  to  have  been  particularly  flourishing. 
No  doul)t  young  Aquino  was  struck  by  the  devotedness  and  ability 
of  the  Dominican  professors.  Besides  counteracting  the  evils 
which  were  raging  in  society,  the  Order  was  charged  with  the 
heroism  of  an  institution  in  its  primitive  fervour,  whose  founder 
had  not  long  been  taken  to  his  reward.  Thomas,  no  doubt,  had 
lioard  this  man's  historv,  and  had  found  in  it  much  that  fascinated 
a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  gentle  as  his  own.  The  special  scope  of 
the  Order,  its  love  for  learning,  its  active  ministrations  to  humanity 
wliile  still  retaining  the  self-restraint  of  solitaries  and  the  humility 
of  monks,  must  have  struck  a  new  chord,  or  an  old  chord  in  anew 
fashion,  in  the  heart  of  the  Saint.  Anyhow,  he  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  fathers  of  the  Order.  Many  an  earnest  talk  he 
had,  no  doubt,  with  his  dear  familiar  friend,  Jolin  a  Sancto 
Facundo ;  *  many  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  old  method 

*  Costni  oonsiderntido  la  ^'irtiJ.  condition©,  pd  liability  di  Tomaso,  con  belle  ra^oni,  e  per- 
euasioni  rontirnitS  il  suo  sauto  proposito  e  I'essortC),  die  la«ciass«  il  Moudo,  ed  eutrasse  nella 
Bua  Relisioiie.     f'Vjta,  i>.  9  J 
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of  contempliition,  and  of  these  spiritual  knight-orrants  who  mixed 
in  the  dust,  and  ioined  in  the  battle  of  active  life. 

The  young  man  was  often  seen  in  the  Church  of  S.  Dominic, 
after  his  companions  had  retired  to  their  cells  to  rest,  and  wlien 
gay  young  men  were  wasting  their  energies  away  in  the  wicked 
city.  The  Dominicans,  perceiving  how  deeply  he  was  impressed, 
watched  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  prayed  fervently  that  so 
much  talent,  and  so  much  promise  might  find  tiie  most  favourable 
held  for  its  display.  Hundreds,  famed  for  their  genius,  many  of 
high  lineage  and  alluring  prospects,  had  been  seduced  by  the 
heavenly  influences  that  radiated  from  the  great  Order  of  S. 
Dominic.  Why  not  Thomas  of  Aquin  also?  He  was  a  Benedic- 
tine; but  so  was  S.  Dominic  a  Canon  Regular  of  S.  Augustine. 
Once,  one  brother,  who  had  employed  himself  in  watching  the 
Saint,  returned  full  of  admiration  to  his  brethren,  declaring  that 
he  had  seen  the  face  of  young  Aquino,  like  that  of  another 
Stephen,  darting  forth,  on  all  sides,  rays  of  supernatural  light,  as 
he  prayed  before  the  great  altar  in  S.  Dominic's.* 

The  issue  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  S.  Thomas 
expressed  a  wish  to  abandon  the  monks,  and  join  the  friars.  To 
the  stability,  largeness,  and  self-control  of  the  Benedictine,  he  was 
going  to  add  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  judicial  steadiness  of  a 
Dominican.  If  the  Dominicans  were  raised  up  to  combat  the 
special  errors  of  those  days,  S.  Thomas  was  providentially 
raised  up  amongst  the  Dominicans  for  reducing  to  practice  the 
perfection  of  S.  Dominic's  si)irit.  It  was  by  a  special  Providence 
that  the  Saint  became  a  Benedictine,  the  Providence  was  no  less 
special  that  trurned  him  into  a  Dominican. f  He  petitioned  for 
the  habit.  His  reciuest  was  granted.  Thomas  of  Aquino  became 
a  brother  of  the  Friars  Preachers. J 


*  Fratfir  qnidatn  initreniiim  pjn»  vehementer  admirans,  vidcre  sibi  visnjj  est  radios  qtinsdam 
Incnlfiitos  de  fjiis  vultu  vibrari;  qui  louge  latt-que  diffusi  ceriH^ntiuin  oculos  il lustra rt-ut. 
(Malv.  an.  p.  600. > 

I)«'l  cui  anjjelico  volto,  come  d'nii  altro  Stefano,  alcuni  d'essi  vedono  uucire  BplcudentiHsiiui 
rag^i  di  «;ele8te  luce.     (fYiycrio,  B..  If.,  p.  W.J 

Soiiietliing  the  sarne  in  related  of  S.  Euthymius,  S.  Philip,  Abbot  Mark,  and  others. 

t  So  ••  S.  Philij)  was  pn-pan-d  by  S.  Bi-ucdict.  S.  Doriiinic.  and  R.  Ignatius.  From  eight  to 
eight»?cn,  ten  years,  Ih-  w}»»  under  the  tea<'liing  of  S.  Dominu;:  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine,  he  was  with  .S.  Benedict  and  tlic  ancient  Saints  of  Rome.  .  .  .  As.  then,  lie 
leanit  from  S.  Benedict  what  to  be,  and  from  S.  Dominic  wluxt  to  do.  so,  let  us  consider  that  from 
a.  Ignatius  he  learnt  how  he  was  to  do  it."     (Dr.  Xcwiium's  Mission  of  S.  Philip,  p.  35,  Tt.) 

t  .\uthor8  disagree  about  his  age  at  this  time.  For  instance,  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  says  he  was 
16;  Moroaiui  and  Ltacurdaire  say  he  was  17. 


CHAPTER    V. 

8.    FRANCIS    AND    S.    DOMINIC. 


In  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  her  enemies,  the 
Church  had  reached  the  topmost  height  of  social  eminence  and 
worldly  splendour.  Never  hefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had 
she  appeared  more  full  of  vigour,  and  never  before  had  she 
used  that  vigour  with  more  triumphant  success.  But  she  had  her 
human  element.  The  vast  riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  monastic  bodies,  the  wealth  of  the  secular  order  spread 
throughout  Europe,  became  a  source  of  envy  to  the  laity,  who 
began  to  long  more  after  the  temporal  goods  which  she  possessed, 
than  after  her  spiritual  ministrations.  Pride,  and  simony  amongst 
the  clergy,  and  other  scandals,  which  godly  men  bewailed,  held 
out  to  thousands  of  prying  eyes,  sharpened  by  hunger  and  fana- 
ticism, arguments  which  were  difficult  to  answer,  when  once  they 
had  been  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  Popes  had  con- 
stantly directed  their  energies  to  upset  abuses.  From  Gregory 
VII.  downwards,  they  were  ever  striving  to  purify,  and  elevate,  the 
mass  of  corruption  which  had  encrusted  itself  about  the  sanctuary. 
Holy  men .  saw,  with  eyes  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
dangers  which  tlireatened  the  Church,  and,  with  great  effort,  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  early  days  of  Pentecost.  But  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  tide  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  Popes,  councils, 
and  reformers,  till  Dominic  and  Francis  created  two  enormous 
instruments  for  elevatins^  the  Christian  world  out  of  its  entangle- 
ments,  into  a  more  healthy  and  a  freer  atmosphere.* 

The  Order  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  were  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  our  Saint,  that  to  omit  touching  upon  them  would 
render  it  very  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  his  life.f 

*  Tbo  following  shows  tliP  immense  influence  exerted  by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
in  impcriiil  and  cccltvsiasticnl  ufVairs  : — "  (Jiiaut  i\V  influence  politique  quexerca  le  bataiUon  sa- 
cre'  qu'  on  en  juge  i)ar  r»''uonc«>  de  c»>  docuuitMH  :  '  Lfs  frrirs  miiiftiiK  rt  U-s  /rrrn)  prrchnirs.  ecri- 
yuit  I'icne  dcs  Viiines.  cliaucelier  de  l'«Mnp«Meur  Fr«^deric  II..  i\  reni}>creur.  sou  ntaitre.  se  sont 
elcri-s  coutre  nou«  iians  la  hahu- ;  ils  out  rfi>rouv(' pMl)llqucnieut  votre  vie  et  votre  convers;ition; 
lis  out  bii.se  V09  droits  et  nous  out  vi'duits  an  ueant  .  .  .  Kt  voih\  que  pour  euerver  encore 
^In.s  votre  puissance  et  vous  pri\  or  du  devouenient  des  |>euples,  ils  out  cree  deiix  nouv»dl<s  cou- 
Ireries  (jui  enibrassent  nniversellenient  les  bomnies  et  les  femnies;  tou^  y  lUTourrnt  rt  a  jvi;ir  se 
troHve-t-il  inw  pfrsoinw  do7U  le  )tovi  u'l/  soil  inscrit.  "  Hist,  de  Saiut  Francois,  par  M.  Kiuile  Chaviu 
do  Mulau.     Sec  D'Aasailly'a  Albert  le  Grand,  niouvemfut  Htligieujc., p.  82. 

t  "  L'  ini  fu  tntto  seratice  in  adore. 
L'  altro  i)er  sapieuza  in  terra  fne 
Di  cherubica  hice  nno  t*plendore." 

fDovte  Farad.  XL    37— 40.^ 

(41) 


42  S.  Thomas  of  Aquix. 


S.  Francis  was  eminently  a  child  of  tlie  rcli<^i()ii  of  the  iliirtt'cnih 
century.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  merchaiit  of  Assisi,  and  was 
brought  up  hy  his  ])arents,  according  to  Cellano,in  carelessness 
and  godlessness.  Their  neglect  of  his  moral  training  was  not 
long  producing  its  fruits.  lie  soon  became  famous  amongst 
the  dissipated  men  about  town.  If  tire  young  coxcombs  of 
the  period  wanted  a  leader  in  their  carousals,  a  comic  singer  in 
their  boisterous  meetings,  or  a  rollicking  boon-companion,  who 
could  spend  with  the  best  of  them,  and  surpass  them  all  in  the 
daintiness  of  his  attire,  Francis  was  the  man.  Of  all  the  dis- 
sipated young  men  of  Assisi,  Francis  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  dissipated.*  He  gave  himself  up  to  this  kind  of  life 
till  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.f  About  this  period  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  terrible  sickness.  He  had  to  keep  his  bed,  and 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  his  favorite  sports  and  dissipations. 
During  this  sickness,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  his  mind. 
When  he  got  a  little  better,  and  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch, 
to  totter  to  the  door,  he  was  excessively  suprised  to  find  that  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  formerly  had  had  such  a  charm  for  him, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  attractions.  He  not  only  felt  con- 
tempt for  worldly  things,  but  he  began  to  feel  contempt  for  those 
who  valued  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  extraordinary 
conversion. 

About  this  period  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  his  father's 
house  filled  with  innumerable  shields,  and  swords  and  spears,  and 
other  engines  of  war.  This  imagination  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  retired  into  a  crypt  close  by,  and  prayed  to  God  for  light. 
Here  he  remained  some  considerable  time  in  great  dejection  and 
uncertainty.  At  length,  he  was  suddenly  possessed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary seizure  of  light  and  joy.  He  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place  exulting,  and  was  inebriated  with  so  overwlielming  an 
effusion  of  deliglit,  that  he  could  not  prevent  his  feelings  from 
pouring  themselves  out  upon  the  first  person  he  met.J  Being 
asked  if  he  would  marry.  "Marry!"  he  exclaimed,  radiant  with 
glee,  "  Yes,  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  and  filled  with  purest 
wisdom."     For  true  religion,  say  his  biographers,  was  to  be  his 

Again:  "  Qnando  lo'mp»Ta<lor  clie  sempro  regna, 

Provvidt;  allu  niili/.ia  tli't-ra  in  furae    .    .    . 
.     .     .    .     a  Miia  hpoH.'i  Moccorue 
Con  duo  canipioni.  al  cui  fare,  al  cui  dire 
Lo  popol  diaviato  ai  rac<;or»«.     .    .    ." 

—fJbid.,  XII.  40— 46 J 

♦  Imtno  Biipra  cofrtaneons  siios  in  vanitatibuB  mal*-  protirif-ns,  iiicentor  malonim  et  jpmiilator 
Btnltitup  altniidantiiis  fxi8t«-bat:  a<liniration:  oniiiilxiH  »Tat.  ft  in  ponipa  van;e  Rloriie  pnnire 
Ciett-ris  nitfbatnr.  In  joriw  ciiriosis,  in  8<urrilibnsetinanibu8  verbi«,  iucantilenis,  iu  vestibus 
mol'.ibiis.  ct  Huidis.     {(jellano.  Vita.  BolL  p.  5{i4.     2.) 

t  "  Ffre  usqne  a^l  \  igrsimum  qnintum  annum  statis  snae  tempus  suum  miserabiliter  perdidit 
et  consnnipsit."     {Id.,  p.  584.) 

i  Tantofju*'  deinrfns  r»'iilr-tns  est  sandio.  quod  non  se  capiena  pra;  laetitiam,  etiam  nolens  ad 
aures  Luuiiuum  aliquid  eructabat.    (p.  iHA.) 
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immaculate  spouse.  Then  he  rode  off,  sold  his  horse  and  clothes, 
and,  hurrying  to  S.  Damasus,'  olfered  the  money  to  tlie  priest  for 
repairing  the  Church.  The  priest  refused  the  offer.*  Francis 
flung  the  money  out  of  the  window,  and  then  buried  himself  iii 
a  dark  pit,  fearing  the  anger  of  his  father.  Here  he  lay  a  whole 
month.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  so  great  a  courage  was  wrouglit 
in  him  that  he  came  forth,  and  offered  himself,  freely,  to  the 
insults,  and  passionate  reproaches  of  his  persecutors.f  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  on  seeing  him  so  emaciated  and  changed,  thought 
that  his  head  was  turned,  and  that  he  had  gone  mad.  They  hunted 
him  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  pelted  him  with  mud  and  stones. 
But  Francis,  his  heart  brimming  with  that  strange  supernatural 
joy,  gave  thanks  to  God.  Next,  his  father  throttled  him,  and 
having  flogged  him  unmercifully,  cast  him  into  a  fetid  dungeon. 
His  mother  set  him  free.  And  again  the  extraordinary  young 
man  presented  himself  before  his  father,  and  declared  that  lie 
would  bear  Avith  joy  any  ill-treatment  he  thought  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  move  the  youth,  the  fatlier 
thought  to  secure  his  property;  so  he  hurried  him  oflf  to  the 
Bishop,  to  make  an  act  of  formal  resignation.  Francis  accom- 
panied his  father  with  the  greatest*  delight.  Before  the  Bishop 
could  say  a  word,  he  had  strii)ped  liimself  stark  naked,  and  in 
this  condition  stood  before  his  judge,  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 
abandoning  all  he  had  for  Christ.J  The  Bishop  here  saw  the 
finger  of  God,  and  throwing  his  cloak  about  the  young  man, 
embraced  him  tenderly. 

The  next  thing  that  we  hear  of  him  is  of  his  singing  joyfully 
through  the  woods,  songs  and  hymns  in  praise  of  God.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  he  was  set  ui)on  by  thieves,  who  demanded  brutally 
of  him  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  ''  I  am  the  herald  of  the  Mighty  King,'' 
he  re})lied,  singing  out  to  them  with  trans})orts  of  joy  ;  upon  which 
they  took  him,  and  beat  him,  and  hurled  him  into  a  deep  ditch,  full 
of  drifted  snow,  and  shouted  down  at  him  •*  Lie  there,  then,  thou 
rough  heralfl  of  God!"  When  they  had  departed,  Francis  got 
out,  shook  himself  free,  and  set  forth  as  before,  singing  away 
through  the  woods  his  cheerful  melodies  to  God.  Next,  he  dis- 
guised himself,  and  did  scullion's  work  in  a  monastery.  Then  he 
tended  lepers — a  class  he  once  so  greatly  loathed,  and  kissed  their 
miserable  sores  and  wounds  with  loving  transport.  He  repaired 
churches.     He  dressed  like   the  hermits  of  S.  Augustine.     But 

*  Vidernt  etiiin  eiim,  nt  ita  dionni.  p«>ne  altera  die  cnormitrr  vivore  ultra  co<juatos  et  notos, 
et  s\ipnv  c-vtrroa  auiini  stultitiaiu  cxaltare.     (p.  MS.  9J 

t  P<Mfiiatl(>batnv  tanu'ii  iiuUoibili  hrtitiu  quadam.  liact«'Tins  inexpoctiita.  in  qua  totus  ignca- 
ecus,  roliota  lovoa,  palain  so  jm  rs('«'ut«)ril>iis  oxposuit  nuiK-dietis.     (i>.  Mo.  10.> 

t  "  Sod  oontinno  dopositis  (>t  ]>roi«M'ti8  vcstimcutia.  n'stituit  ea  i^atri:  iusupur  ctiam,  neo 
femoralia  rt'tiuous,  totus  coram  oimiibus  douudatur.    (p.  bSG,  15. > 
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hearing  in  church  one  day  the  Gospel  which  tells  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  things  to  follow  Christ,  he  Avas  set  on  fire  with  a 
new  delight,  and  exclaimed  "'Tiiis  is  what  I  want,  this  is  the  very 
thing  I  seek!  This  I  yearn  after  with  all  the  intensity  of  my 
heart!"*  With  incredible  joy  he  cast  away  his  shoes  and  his 
stick,  and  putting  on  a  rough  tunic,  commenced  a  life  of  utter 
poverty  and  self-contempt. 

Now  he  began  preaching  with  intense  vehemence,  with  wonder- 
ful simplicity.  With  all  the  fire  of  his  beating  heart,  he  spoke 
of  God,  of  Christ,  of  peace,  of  poverty.  He  always  began  with 
the  words  ^'  Dominus  det  vohis  pacem,^^  for  at  this  period  the  world 
was  filled  with  factions  and  war.  A  poor  idiot  first  joined  him, 
then  ^'Egidius  and  Pliilip,  and  four  others.  They  often  beheld 
liim  wrapped  in  ecstacy.  In  one  of  those  states,  he  saw,  like  S. 
Paul,  what  no  human  language  could  express,  was  assured  of 
pardon,  and  saw  in  vision  the  future  spread  of  his  mighty  Order. 
He  now  sent  his  disciples  two  and  two  to  preach  penance,  peace, 
and  remission  of  sins.  Eager  multitudes  pressed  around  them; 
many  joined  the  Order.  Villages  and  towns  went  forth  to  listen 
to  him.  He  was  regarded  as  a  visitant  from  another  world.  Men 
were  impressed  by  his  deep  earnestness,  his  intense  self-immola- 
tion, and  his  vehement  impetuosity  of  Divine  affection.  We  are 
assured  that  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed  by  the  fiery 
6imi)licity  of  the  extraordinary  eloquence  welling  up  from  that 
large  and  loving  heart. 

He  called  his  brethren  Fratres  Minores,  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  last  of  all.  Their  practice  of  poverty  was  most  severe.f 
They  slept  in  caves  and  pits,  and  joyfully  partook  of  the  hospitality 
of  lepers  and  outcasts.  Their  spirits  overflowed  with  supernatural 
joy  when,  in  imitiition  of  Christ,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  suf- 
fering chains,  and  prisons,  and  smitings.  They  were  ever  meek, 
gentle,  and  filled  with  guileless  charity.  Their  prayers  were 
simple  and  earnest,  their  austerities  terrific.  In  temptation,  they 
would  cast  themselves,  in  mid-winter,  into  ponds  noating  with 
broken  ice.  Their  food  was  rarely  cooked,  often  it  was  mixed  with 
ashes.|     On  one  occasion  Francis  being  ill  indulged  in  a  piece  of 

*  "  Do  not  po»»r8«  gold,  nor  «ilrer,  nor  money  in  your  purses  ;  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
nor  two  coats,  uor  hIkm-h,  nor  a  staff."     Matt.  X.  9. 

H(m;  eHt  incjiiit,  quod  volo  ; — hoc  est  quod  quajro :  hoc  totis  mcdullis  cordis  facere  concu- 
pisco.    fp.  58R.  Tl.) 

\  "  Hf.  usf-d  to  pick  up  paper,  and  take  care  of  it  if  written  upon,"  says  Cellano.  If  asked 
why,  he  would  answer: — "  Fili,  litenc  sunt,  ex  quibus  compouitur  ^loriosissimuui  nomeu  Dei." 

t  Tliis  wonderful  spirit  of  mortification  spread  to  the  orders  of  chivalry.  James  of  Vitry 
speaks  of  a  chevalier  '  que  ses  freres  avaient  surnonim6  U  pain  et  V  eau.  et  qui  toiiibait  de  die- 
Tal  au  premier  choc,  tant  il  6tait  affaibli.  Hon  compagnon  le  relevait  toujonrs;  mais  il  se  lassa 
d'un  pareil  exercice,  et  finit  par  lui  dire  :  Seigneur  Pain-et-eau,  prenez  garde  a  vous :  car  si  vous 
TOJis  laissez  choir  de  nouveaii,  je  vous  abandonue."     (De  la  Marche,  p.  368.  > 

Bo83n»-t  says  in  his  beautiful  way;  "  Frau«;o)3  fut  peut-etre  le  plus  d^sesp^re  amateur  de 
la  pauvrele  qui  ait  etfc  dans  lEglise." 
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chicken.  Of  this  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  Putting  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  he  bade  a  brother  lead  him  through  the  town, 
and  obliged  him  like  a  town-crier  to  cry  out:  "Look  at  this 
glutton,  Avho  has  been  caught  eating  chicken  on  the  sly!"  He 
commanded  the  brothers  to  call  him  names,  and  when  they  did 
so  he  was  transported  with  delight.  He  would  preach  to  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  remind  them  all  what  God  had  done  for  them, 
then  he  would  dismiss  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they 
would  fly  away  obedient  to  his  voice.  He  would  command  the 
swallows,  who  were  building  their  nests,  and  twittering  and  circling 
round  him,  to  stop  and  listen  to  his  word.  They  remained  mo- 
tionless and  attentive,  till  he  dismissed  them  with  incredible  joy.* 
He  loved  nature  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  little  child.  His 
prayer  sums  up  his  whole  character:  "0  Most  High  Almighty, 
Good  Lord  God,"  he  says,  "  to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory,  honour, 
and  all  blessing.  Praised  be  my  Lord  God,  with  all  His  creatures, 
and  especially  our  brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and 
who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he,  and  shining  with  a  very  great 
splendour;  0  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee." 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars, 
the  which  He  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  the  heavens." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brotlier  the  wind,  and  for  air  and 
clouds,  calm  and  all  weather,  by  the  which  Thou  upholdest  in 
life  all  creatures." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  water,  who  is  very  ser- 
viceable unto  us,  and  humble,  and  precious,  and  clean." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  fire,  through  whom 
Thou  givest  us  light  in  darkness;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  very  mighty  and  strong." 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  which  doth 
sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  manv  colours,  and  ffrass." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  for 
His  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation:  blessed 
are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure:  for  Thou,  0  Most  Highest, 
shalt  give  them  a  crown." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  death  of  the  body:  from 
whom  no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who  dieth  in  mortal  sin  \ 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  found  walking  by  Thy  most  holy  will, 
for  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power  to  do  tiiem  harm." 


BtI,ul^'1n«*Jr!™f"i®/"*H^'*'^^"*",t-  *»"'  •'"'i'  *""  f.ierunt)  miro  modo  secundum  naturam  s..am 
6%^8J  '"°*'P®^""^  exteudere  collum,  prodere  alaa,  aperlre  os,  ilium  reapicere.     (CeUano,  p. 
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"Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  to  him,  and 
serve  Ilim  with  great  humility."* 

So  inebriated  was  he  with  the  love  of  Jesus  that  he  could  not 
steadily  pronounce  the  Holy  Name.  Such  was  the  passionate 
lover  of  i)<)verty,  the  ardent  dit5ci})le  of  the  passion  of  Clirist.  A 
creature  full  of  vehement,  sovereign  devotion  to  tlie  folly  of  the 
Cross,  and  to  the  shame.  His  life  was  profound  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  unquenchable  charity,  and  unutterable  heroism,  beyond 
all  words  of  mine  to  express.  In  his  soul,  and  in  his  body,  he  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fruit  of  Christ's  passion.  He  poured  himself  out 
to  God,  and  he  2)oured  himself  out  on  men,  drawing  them  with  the 
cords  of  Adam,  to  peace,  penance,  and  the  love  of  Christ.  Ko  wonder 
that,  in  a  few  years  (1219),  he  collected  round  him  five  thousand 
brothers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  whose  heroic  lives  of 
penance,  prayer,  and  gentleness,  did  a  work  which  no  other  in- 
lluence  of  the  day  could  possil)ly  have  accomplished.  Thirty-five 
years  later,  there  were  eight  hundred  convents,  and  at  least  twenty 
thousand  religious  belonging  to  the  Order;  a  century  later,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  friars.f  Such  men  as  these, 
filled  with  so  great  a  fire,  would,  of  the  very  stones,  if  possible, 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham.  Poverty,  prayer,  and  preaching, 
these  were  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  detachment  and  of 
love,  for  regenerating  the  world. 

And  what  the  Franciscans  did  principally  amongst  the  people 
at  large,  that  S.  Dominic  did  for  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes. 

The  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  whom  Innocent  III.  beheld  in 
a  vision,  supporting  with  his  shoulders  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
Laterau  Basilica,  had  only  been  dead  twenty  years  when  S.  Thomas 
joined  the  Order.  His  birth,  like  that  of  S.  Thomas  and  S. 
Bernard,  was  preceded  by  influences  of  a  supernatural  character. 
His  mother,  Joanna  d'Aza,  dreamt  that  she  carried  in  her  womb 
a  hound  with  a  flaming  brand  between  his  teeth.  So  terrified  was 
she  by  this  dream,  tliat  she  often  threw  iR'rself  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Benedictine,  S.  Dominic  of  Silos,  aiid  implored  him  to  protect 
her  in  her  desolation.  In  return  for  the  comfort  she  experienced, 
she  called  her  boy,  after  the  holy  Benedictine,  Dominic.J  Sprung 
of  the  bluest  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  Dominic  summed  up  in  his 


♦  So  rpn<lpre<l  in  thf  Comhill  Magazine,  p.  430,  April.  1864.  SpK^teH.  vineas,  lapidcs,  et  eilvas 
et  omnia  8p«-<-io8a  eamponim  .  .  .  t«*rranique  et  ignem,  aerf  ni  et  venturn  ad  divinum  nioue- 
hat  amornn.  etc  .  .  .  omnes  creaturas /ratrM  nomine  Duncupabat; /ra(er  cinis,  «ororniu8ca. 
fCellarw,  p.  'OS.J 

t  At  the  present  moment  tliere  are  .10.000  persons  in  France  belonging  to  the  third  order  of 
8.  Francis.     (.See  D'As.sailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  79.) 

t  .\t  'iiimlel.  near  Calaniefja.  S.  Dominic's  mother  was  buried.  En  dos  aroos  desta  eapilla 
fneren  depcaitado.s  lo8  nobles  v  devotos  senores  de  Felix  Guzman,  y  I).  Joanna  de  .Aza.  jjadres 
del  glorioso  S.  Domingo,  foudador  de  la  ordeu  de  Prajdicadores,"  This  is  the  wording  of  the  in- 
■criptioD  in  the  chapel  of  the  Guzmana. 
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character  the  noblest  and  fairest  traits  for  which  the  Spanish 
nobility  are  justly  famed  *  His  creative  fantasy  loved  to  explore 
the  highest  region  of  ideal  chivalry,  living  in  a  world  of  poetry, 
and  burning  with  high  resolves  of  startling  enterprises.  With  a 
heart  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  elevated  by  the  most  careful  educa- 
tion, his  will  was  excessively  tenacious,  and  of  unalterable  resolu- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  embraced,  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  his  elevated  character,  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the  dispositions 
of  either  sex.  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  confided  to  his  uncle, 
the  Archpriest  of  Gumiel  d'Izan.f  At  fifteen,  he  went  to  Palencia, 
the  most  celebrated  university  in  Spain,  and  studied  with  great 
ardourand  success,  literature,  eloquence, philosophy,  and  theology. J; 
His  heart  overflowed  with  singular  generosity.  He  created  a 
sensation  amongst  his  companions  by  selling  his  clothes,  and  even 
the  books  annotated  with  his  own  hand,  to  relieve  tlie  poor  during 
a  famine.  He  dried  the  tears  of  a  woman,  who  came  to  lament  to 
him  that  her  brother  had  been  dragged  into  captivity  by  the 
Moors,  by  offering  at  once  to  take  his  place.§  At  five  and  twenty, 
he  was  induced  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  to  join  the  Canons  Regular. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new  life  with  his  characteristic  earnest- 
ness. He  passed  his  time  in  contemplation  and  penance,  in 
preaching,  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  in  turning  over 
with  delight  the  pages  of  Cassian,  and  in  bringing  about  stricter 
discipline  in  the  somewhat  relaxed  observance  of  the  Convent.|| 

But  the  energies  of  such  a  man  were  not  destined  to  be  confined 
within  the  compass  of  an  obscure  convent  of  Augustinians. 
Alfonsus  VIIL,  of  Castille,  wished  his  son  to  marry  a  Danish 
Princess.  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo,  the  successor  of  Mai'tin  in  the 
see  of  Osma,  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  mission  of  arrano^ins: 
the  preliminaries  of  the  alliance,  and  took  Dominic  with  him 
through  the  South  of  France.     There  he  saw   the  fearful    ulcer 

*  Thcodoricus  (l«^  Apnohlia  i)aiiits  liiintlnis: — Erat  statiirrp  nit'diiiciitato  a^nnalis.  corporis 
tonnitafr  iiiiilis,  facit*  i>ul»'lM'r  ct  ])a\ilis|))-r  niln'iis;  harha  vt>ro  i-jns  i-t  capilli  ali<|iiaiitiiliuii  niti 
c'oloris  sjicciciu  )>ra't'iM chant.  Di'  frontc  'psitis  ot  intcrciliis  splendor  i|iii(lain  ra(lii>siis  niicabat. 
qm  oinncsadx  <'iu'rali()inMn  ucdiUH'tioiicni  I'jiisiil  tralu'liat.  Ililaris  si-nipi-r  ct  jiicundus  apitart*- 
liat .  nisi  cum  ad  conipassioui-ni  jxt  (|uanilil>ft  attiictioiu'in  itroxiiiii  inovcliatur.  Maiius  loniias 
hal)(l>at  a«-  jmlcliras :  vort-ni  niannum  rt  pnU'luam  :  vt  tiibalili-r  rcsouantf  in.  ("alvus  non  f'liit. 
8('d  coronani  rasilciu  totaui  iutegruui  liabebat,  paucis  cauis  respersaiu.  (BoU.  in  viUi,  A  Ahq.  p. 
5i»,  5  A' /.r.,n.  ii:wj 

t  'rii(>  nnivirsity  waa  transll^rrcd  ov<>ntually  to  Salamanca,  on  acconnt  of  tlio  clinint**.  and 
the  fertility  of  tlie  soil.  Aleala  was  ebosen  as  a  site  for  tbe  same  reivson.  Bolo&;na  was  called 
La  (fntsiKi.  on  aecouut  of  its  ricbncsa  and  natural  nitts. 

t  Vir  i)nrissimis  nn)ribns,  pnidentia,  giavitate.  relislionc  conspicuus,     (^fa^r.  e.  I.,  p.  \\.) 

§  (Roll.  Diei.  Ami.,  p.  '.\90.)  Some  put  it  tbus: — (^ua>dain  euim  mulier  conquesta  est  ei.  fra- 
treni  suum  apud  Saraceiios  detincri  eaptivuJU  et  ilW'  ut  »M!it  plenus  spiritn  pietatia.  intimo  com- 
passionia  atleetu  aaiu'iua.  veudendum  se  »)btulit  pro  redeuiptionc  captivi.     (M,  p.  .190.  n,   IBS.) 

(\iritate  in  tanturn  fervebat,  ut  sc  ipsum  pro  Cbristianorum  uecessitato  veudere  «r;>iiu 
esset  paratua.     (h.  170.) 

II  In  libro  quoqiu-  de  OoUationibus  I'atrtim  frequentissime  [et]  studiosissime  legens,  niagDiun 
ex  eo  pcrfeetionis  euniuhim  npprebcndit.     (HolL  p.  3!>'2.  n.  U'O.) 

IMe  iioctu«iue  terebat  eeeU-siam,  leotioui  et  orationi  sine  intermissiont*  vacabat.  secumqna 
cum  Jacob  ill  tabernaeulia  habitans.  Ksau  vaijos  dcclinabat  excursus,  (a,  181.)  Pernoctandi  in 
ovationibus  nios  erat  ci  ereberrimus  .  .  .  intcrdum  el  inter  oratioues  a  yrini^u  cur-dui  j;iti  rv- 
gUus  et  voces  solebat  emittei'e.     (Vid,  B.  Fordanu^,  c  /.,  no.  10.) 
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that  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  in  the  heresy  of  tlie 
Albigenses,  whicli  has  been  already  touched  upon.*  Dominic  felt 
that  a  single  man  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  vast  and  organized  corruption.  Man  may  be  met  by  man, 
but  a  system  only  can  opi)ose  a  system.  A  religious  institution, 
combining  the  poverty  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  with  elo- 
quence, and  learning,  alone  would  stand  a  chance  of  success  in 
Avorking  a  regeneration.  The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Waldo,  he  was  well  aware,  would  simply  mock  at  men 
who  came  preaching  to  them  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  in  the  traj)j)ings 
of  worldly  wealth  ;  and  the  starved  ascetic,  who  in  his  fantastic 
studies  had  arrived  at  scientific  heresy,  could  not  be  overthrown, 
he  felt  convinced,  Avithout  a  profounder  knowledge  of  theology 
than  was  possessed  by  the  majority  of  clergymen  at  that  period. 
The  pomp  of  the  ecclesiastical  nobility,  which  was  a  scandal 
enough  to  make  earnest  men  turn  sick,  is  illustrated  forcibly  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Cistercians,  and  the  Pa])al  Legate.  At  the 
synod  of  Montpellier  (120C),  these  men  bitterly  lamented  the  ill 
success  of  their  perilous  mission.  Saint  Dominic,  with  that  free- 
dom witli  which  Christ  had  made  him  free,  told  them  out,  that 
the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  splendour  of  their  costumes, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages  and  horses,  would  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth ; — that  they 
ought  to  begin  by  practising  what  they  preached,  and  that  the 
heretics  had  been  seen  making  a  mockery  of  those  Apostles,  who 
came  amongst  them  on  the  backs  of  gallant  horses  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  poor,  and  who  walked  on  foot.  The  monks  and 
Legate  dismissed  their  servants,  got  rid  of  their  gay  horses,  and 
adopted  a  greater  simplicity  of  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  struggles  which 
took  place  in  France.  That  treachery  and  cruelty  went  hand  in 
hand,  is  to  be  expected  of  men  fighting  in  a  cause  which  stirs  up 
the  keenest  and  most  violent  passions  of  mankind.  The  Saint, 
through  all  that  time,  conducted  himself  with  that  gentleness, 
charitv,  and  courage,  which  became  so  well  the  noblest  soul  of  the 
noblest  of  Saints.  By  his  devotedness  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  he 
manifested  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  those  acting  a  horrid 
parody  upon  it.  By  his  high  courage,  and  large  charity,  he  con- 
trasted the  true  religion  with  the  cruel  fanaticism  of  men  devoured 
with  spiritual  pride,  and  ill-regulated  piety.  By  his  eloquence, 
his  tender  heart,  his  intense  compassion   for  sorrow,  and  by  the 

*  HfTP  is  a  passage  from  Elinand's  sermonH  about  them : — "  Credetitibus  suis  persuadcre 
conantnr  indifferf*nt«'m  ess**  omiifni  cum  mnliere  poiirubituni.  nee  ina^ris  ab.stiiiendiini  esse  ^ 
Borore.  vel  tilia.  vel  niatre  qu&m  k  propria  more.  O  doctrina  iDfernalis,  ^  quibus  tenebris  emer- 
Bistis  !'     (Tissifr.  VII.,2dr:.) 
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exquisite  refinement  of  his  cultivated  nature,  he  converted  into 
friends  those  whom  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  convert  into 
Christians.  Amidst  all  the  fire  and  fanaticism  of  that  time,  it  was 
always  said  of  Dominic  that  his  charity  and  compassion  were 
never  for  a  moment  eclipsed  by  any  less  amiable  influence  in  his 
nature.  To  say  this  of  a  man  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  say 
simply  that  he  was  a  saint.  Being  asked  what  would  be  his  con- 
duct if  threatened  by  the  enemy  with  death,  he  replied  with  the 
boldness  of  inspired  chivalry,  ''I  would  beg  them  to  kill  me  by 
degrees,  that  thus  I  might  witness  the  more  fully  to  the  truth 
which  I  profess!" 

In  1215  there  were  sixteen  men  in  the  little  institute.  Eight 
Frenchmen,  six  Spaniards,  one  Portuguese,  and  an  Englishman. 
In  live  years  there  were  sixty  convents  of  the  Order  spread  through- 
out Western  Europe. 

Tlie  greatest  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  rule. 
The  society  was  divided  into  three  parts,  two  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  convent,  the  third  for  men  and  women  living  in 
secular  employments.  The  third  order  was  of  immense  service  to 
religion.  By  its  means  S.  Dominic  was  enabled  to  touch  and 
transform — what  so  much  required  touching  and  transforming — 
the  souls  of  persons  dwelling  in  the  world.  By  joining  tliem  in 
holy  union,  not  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
and  yet  sufficiently  strict  to  remind  them  what  they  were,  he  ele- 
vated them,  and  strung  them  together  in  the  interests  of  religion. 
Men  and  women  of  every  class,  from  polished  ladies  of  the  first 
courts  in  Europe,  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  were  here  bound 
together  in  a  spiritual  sodality,  wliich  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
sanctity  of  monastic  life.  S.  Dominic's  experiences  at  Osma,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  new  institute,  induced  him  to  found  his 
rule  on  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  Poverty  was  enforced  witli 
great  severity.  The  brothers  lived  on  alms.  Like  the  children  of 
S.  Francis,  they  were  mendicants.  The  principle  of  qides,  which 
gave  the  monk  a  permanent  habitation,  and  insured  to  him  a 
resting  place  which  he  loved  more  tenderly  tlian  anything  else 
after  Christ,  was  not  in  keeping  witli  the  new  principle  of  motion. 
That  his  children  might  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  S.  Dom- 
inic was  excessively  strict  on  the  observance  of  holy  poverty.  If 
they  had  nothing  to  leave,  they  would  have  little  to  regret.  On 
one  occasion,  a  brother  was  sent  on  a  journey  without  money. 
He  complained  to  the  Saint.  Dominic  ilung  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  brother,  and  with  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  impl«n*ed 
him  to  go  forth  bravely,  and  trust  in  God.  At  times  the  com- 
munity would  sit  down  to  an  empty  board.  On  one  occasion, 
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whilst  they  were  meekly  and  silently  sitting  at  the  bare  table, 
Dominic  prayed  over  it.  Instantly,  two  youths,  whom  none  of 
those  i)re»ont  had  ever  seen,  walked  up  the  refectory,  and  divided 
amongst  the  astonished  friars  wine  and  bread  of  such  a  quality, 
that  they  rose  from  the  table  tilled  with  a  species  of  supernatural 
strength  they  had  never  experienced  before. 

They  prayed,  and  studied,  and  fasted;  their  Church-services 
were  simple ;  they  lay  on  hard  beds ;  and  the  very  manner  of  their 
travelling  manifested  the  tenor  of  their  lives. 

After  its  approval  by  Honorius,  the  Order  spread  abroad  with 
great  rapidity.  Men  of  high  birth,  accustomed  to  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  men  versed  in  many  kinds  of  learning,  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  eloquence  of  Dominic,  and  breaking  up,  and 
abandoning  the  traditions  of  their  lives,  bound  themselves  in  the 
holy  vows  of  religion.*  With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  his 
object,  Dominic  selected  the  men  of  greatest  promise  amongst  his 
followers,  and  sent  them,  to  the  universities  to  take  degrees,  to 
mature  their  scholarship,  and  to  conduct  schools.  His  forecasting 
wisdom  is  evident  in  his  fixing  the  three  centres  of  his  Order  in 
the  three  most  flourishing  university  towns.  From  Rome,  the 
capital  of  authority;  from  Paris,  the  capital  of  theology;  and 
from  Bologna,  the  capital  of  jurisprudence  radiated  the  activity 
of  scholars,  saints,  and  confessors.  The  fame  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  soon  spread,  when  men  of  mark  who  had  left  the  world 
entered  into  it  again — with  their  cords,  and  hoods,  and  shaven 
crowns,  and  full  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  of  supernatural  elo- 
quence. Brother  Reginald,  on  his  return  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
entranced  the  citizens  of  Bologna  by  his  extraordinary  gifts :  "  I  see 
the  heavens  open,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  "I  see  the 
heavens  open — the  doors  are  yawning  wide  to  receive  all  who 
would  gaze  upon  the  majesty  of  its  glory !  The  heavens,  I  tell 
you,  stand  open  wide,  why  do  you  delay?"  He  then  spoke  with 
so  great  persuasiveness  in  the  scope  and  object  of  his  Order,  that 
priests,  students,  and  professors,  and  even  lawyers  who  are  not  often 
carried  away,  there  and  then  abandoned  their  occupations,  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  habit. 

Some,  however,  who  entered  the  society  with  eagerness,  soon 
became  as  eager  to  depart  as  they  had  been  to  join  it.  Two  men, 
for  instance,  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  their  attainments, 
joined  the  little  community.  After  a  while,  becoming  wearied  of 
restraint,  they  said  that  they  could  stay  no  longer.     This  was  a 

*  His  eloqnenoe  liad  its  effect — "  Interim  et  per  urbem  copciouatiir,  etiam  in  Basilica  S.  Pe- 
tri tanto  plausu  et  fructu,  ut  ejus  vestts  aiiditores  veluti  reliquiaa  conscindereut,  ita  ut  ejus 
scapulare  sic  per  particulas  decisuiu  vii  ad  genua  desceuderet.  (Echard  Boll.,  Die  \  Aug.,  p. 
375.  n.  96.) 
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heavy  blow.  B.  Reginald  called  a  Chapter,  and  announced  the 
calamity  to  the  assembled  friars.  His  discourse  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  sobs  and  tears,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  heaven,  expressing  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  Then 
Brother  Clarus,  who  had  been  a  professor  at  Bologna,  offered  to 
speak  a  few  consoling  words.  As  he  was  beginning,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all.  Master  Roland  of  Cremona,  a  famous  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Bologna,  burst  into  the  Chapter-room,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Reginald,  and  implored  to  be  received.  Regi- 
nald, being  stunned  *at  first,  at  length  recovered  himself,  took  off 
his  own  scapular,  and,  with  joy  almost  too  great  for  his  control, 
clothed  the  professor  in  the  garb  of  a  Dominican  ;  then  the  sacris- 
tan hurried  off  and  began  ringing  a  noisy  peal  on  the  church  bells, 
the  community  broke  forth  with  the  Ve?ii  Creator  Spiritus,  and 
the  church  was  quickly  filled  with  an  astonished  crowd,  who, 
when  they  had  heard  of  this  singulsiT  grazia  or  intervention,  set 
the  whole  town  in  a  violent  commotion  of  joy  and  admiration. 
To  crgwn  all,  the  two  professors  who  had  cast  aside  the  habit, 
with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  and  with  hands  stretched  to 
heaven,  begged  on  their  knees  in  the  Capitulum  to  be  received 
once  more  amongst  the  brethren.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
temper  of  those  strange  ages  of  emotion,  so  full  of  high  aspira- 
tions, intense  faith,  and  overwhelming  passion. 

John  of  Germany  was  General  when  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
Order  (1239 — 125'4),  and  a  constellation  of  famous  men  shone 
with  a  steady  light  from  the  Corona  Fratrum.  In  Germany  there 
was  Albertus  Magnus — a  wonder  to  posterity,  on  account  of  the 
vast  circumference  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extraordinary  versa- 
tility of  liis  elastic  mind.  Hugh  of  S.  Caro  edified  all  France  by 
his  sanctity,  and  was  consulted  as  a  heavenly  oracle; — and,  wliilst 
Peter  of  Verona  pierced  his  enemies  with  the  lance  of  controversy, 
John  of  Vicenza  electrified  Lonihardv  bv  the  thrillins:  effects  of 
liis  powers  of  speech.  Men  not  only  listened  to  him  witli  deliglit, 
but  consulted  him  in  their  most  delicate  affairs.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  between  individuals,  families,  and  states,  John  was 
sure  to  be  consulted,  and  was  sure  to  set  things  right.  At  his 
word  prisons  were  opened,  and  enmities,  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  handed  down  as  traditionary  in  families,  melted 
by  the  heat  of  his  charity  into  lasting  friendships.  Cities,  Kings, 
and  Popes  sought  his  counsel,  and  were  sure  to  find  in  it  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  not  been  able  to  solve  before.* 

Many  Dominicans  became  martyrs  amongst  the  Albigenses.    In 
Spain  the  Order  flourished  exceedin^rlv.     S.  Hvacinth  was  an  ex- 


*  Fleury.  Hist.  Eoolei*.  :  Aun.  :  1233. 
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traordiiuiry  inissioiK-r — Poland,  Bohemia,  both  Rnssias,  Livonia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  coasts  of  tlie  IMack  Sea,  the  sea-board  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  were 
studded  witli  convents  which  marked  the  progress  of  his  mission- 
ary enterprise.  His  strange  supernatural  power  converted  Mussul- 
mans, drt'W  barbarians  round  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  established 
schools  and  convents  in  Pomerania,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Within  twenty  years  after  S.  Dominic's  death,  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  in  almost  every  country.  In  the  following 
century  it  spread  still  more  widely.  During«the  middle  ages,  the 
pulses  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  great  Order  were  felt  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  known  world,  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  to  the  great  water-courses  of  Asia;  from  Fez,  and  Morocco, 
as  far  as  Greenland.  A  party  of  Dutch  sailors  were  struck  with 
astonisliment,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
touching  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  they  found  that  men  clothed 
in  the  white  wool  of  S.  Dominic  had  been  preaching,  praying,  and 
studying  in  that  inhospitable  region  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  It  was  through  Dominican  influence  at  the  Court  of  Spain 
that  Columbus  obtained  the  ships  in  wliich  he  made  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world;  and  they  were  Dominicans  who  followed  upon 
the  footsteps  of  the  enterprising  subjugators  of  that  vast  continent, 
and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  wherever  the  others  had 
been  victorious  with  the  sword.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  colonized  the  East  and  AVest  Indies.  In 
1550,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands  the 
Dominicans  had  eighteen  convents,  and  made  sixty  thousand  con- 
verts. Tlien  they  penetrated  into  Siam,  and  were  the  first 
Christian  missioners  who  set  foot  in  China, — where  they  estab- 
lished schools,  and  built  churches.  They  had  already  settled  in 
S.  Domingo,  Mexico,  and  the  Floridas.  Iff  152G  they  sent  twelve 
brothers  to  Xew  S})ain,  where  they  soon  had  an  hundred  houses 
and  convents.  In  1540,  they  possessed  in  Xew  Granada  sixty 
houses  and  churches.  In  Chili  they  had  forty  convents.  Tiie 
Philippine  Isles,  Mo;iambique,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa, 
were  under  Dominican  influence,  while  at  Manilla  and  Lima  they 
established  universities  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes. 
AVithin  a  hundred  years  (1234  to  1334),  the  order  could  number 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sevelity  martyrs. 

To  this  marvellous  activity  corresponded  an  immense  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  Dominicans  played  an  important 
part  in  questions  of  science  and  religion  ;  and  ever  aimed  at  puri- 
fying, and  making  free  the  social  positions  of  mankind.  Barthol- 
omew de  las  Casas  was  a  Dominican.     Four  thousand  writers  of 
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distinction  were  brothers  of  the  Order.  Antoninus  wrote  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  world.  The  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Vonigine  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  the  west. 
The  church  at  Florence  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  Michael 
Angelo  daily  prayed,  and  which  for  the  severe  purity  of  its  style 
has  received  the  name  of  Sposa,  was  built  by  Fra  Sisto,  Fra 
Kistoro,  and  Fra  Giovanni,  three  Dominican  brothers.  Fra 
Angelico,  who  could  never  paint  Christ  and  his  Blessed  Mother 
without  tears  gathering  into  his  eyes,  nor  would  consent  to  paint 
them  in  any  other  position  than  on  his  knees,  was  a  Dominican. 
Michael  Angelo  declared  that  Giovanni  da  Fiesole's  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  must  have  been  copied  from  a  vision  in  the  skies. 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Benedetto,  as  well  as  Fra  Angelico,  were 
brothers  of  the  Order;  while  S.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  and  8.  Rose 
of  Lima,  were  under  Dominican  control.* 

To  sum  up:  in  six  hundred  years  (by  1825),  there  had  been 
seventy  Cardinals,  four  hundred  and  sixty  Bishops,  four  Presidents 
of  General  Councils,  twenty-five  Legates  a  Latere,  eighty  Apostolic 
Nuncios,  four  Popes,  and  a  Prince-Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.f  Such  is  a  rapid 
sketch — these  are  the  mere  cartoni — of  that  religious  system 
whicli,  in  its  days  of  energy  and  expansion,  captivated  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  young  Thomas  of  A([uino. 

The  historians  of  the  Saint  give  a  glowing  description  of  his 
reception  to  the  habit.  The  news  of  his  clothing  soon  spread 
throughout  the  town.  The  Dominicans  made  the  ceremony  as 
pul)lic  as  possible.  From  a  very  early  hour,  the  Churcli  of  8. 
Dominic  was  ''inundated  by  an  enormous  crowd,  amongst  which 
might  be  observed  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  city." 
When  the  hour  arrived,  Thomas,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude, 
advanced  between  two  rows  of  friars — whose  eyes  must  have 
beamed  with  delight  as  he  passed  before  them — and  received  from 
the  Superior,  Fra  Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino,  the  badges  of  pen- 
ance and  subjection. 

The  sentiments  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  beholders  were 
anything  but  harmonious.|     Whilst  the  friars  were  filled  with  joy 

*  GiMitil  Belliui  puts  these  simpU*  words  iuuIit  his  great  (miutiug  of  a  miracle  by  a  piece  ot 
the  true  Cross:  — 

"Geiitilis  Belliims  amort*  inoensus  oniois."     1490. 

t  Still  not  so  \vi(l»'-sj>r«'ad  as  tlu'  Roiu-dictinos.  Thoy  ha<l\  arrordiiijr  to  Trithonuua.  at  the 
end  of  (1(»>  fiftt'i'iith  iMMitnry,  ITvlXMl  ronvt-nts.  At  tlu"  briiinnin.:  of  tl)«'  fourtotnt h  t-fiitnry, 
nx'coitliiiii  to  tin-  ctMisiis.  tlii'rt"  liad  Ix'tMi  2'.;.i«Mt  ai«'hl>islmi>s  ami  b..^lio|is.  and  40. (XW  s;iintj»  in  tlio 
Order.  Soo  Newman's  ■'  littudictinr  (^-nturiia."  .Allnnli.^  .V<>.  III..  ;>.  l;>.  LtM'liiii-r.  in  his  l^bfn 
<les  hriUgrv  Hiuiiiict :  RcjuMishurji.  1857.  sa.\s: — "  ih-r  UiindiktintM-Ordeu  zahlte  vor  der  Siioii- 
lari.sation  :n,000  lUiuser,  1,500  ScliriftstfUor,  umi  50,iHK»  IleiliRe,  dereu  otlVnlliche  Verehrnug 
auerkannt  ist."     ( />.  57.) 

%  "Si  sparse  la  fanni  di  qneata  oosa  per  lutta  la  uohiltj\  di  Napoli.  e  o:jni  vuo  si  maranis;- 
liaua.  eonsitU-rando  ijuesto.  e'haiUMia  fatto  uii  niouane  di  si  rare  qnaliti\,  e  di  taiita  sperauzu. 
Lo  lodiuiono  aleuni.  e  pi^iliaiiouo  esseinpio  da  Ini.  e  nmlti  lo  imitarouo,  cosi  huoiuiui,  cotue 
douuu  dolla  sua  uli\,  utiaudio  iu  diverse  Ueligioiii."     irirn,  p.  9.) 
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lit  so  sigiuil  a  mark  of  Divine  favour  in  their  regard,  more  worldly- 
minded  men  did  not  slirink  from  saying  that  the  reception  of 
one  so  youni^,  who  had  so  brilliant  a  career  before  him,  amounted 
almost  to  sharp  practice.  Some  admired  a  spirit  which  could 
exchange  the  fascinations  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  for 
the  scanty  fare  and  rough  garments  of  a  Mendicant  friar.  Others 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  one  so  jiccomplished,  so  well  connected, 
and  so  virtuous,  should  throw  away  his  gifts  in  practising  poverty 
and  blind  obedience.  Many  considered  the  step  rash  and  incon- 
siderate. There  were  not  wanting  those  who  blamed  the  Prior, 
and  were  highly  indignant  at  the  diplomacy  by  which  the  cunning 
frnti  had  entrapped  the  young  fellow  into  the  Order.*  Doubtless, 
tlie  gossip  of  the  world  then,  was  something  like  the  gossip  of  the 
world  now — very  flowing,  very  flippant,  and  very  contradictory. 

*  "  Altri  lo  hia.siinanano,  dicendo  cho  come  cnonane  si  era  deliberafo  troppo  presto,  e  blasi* 
znauanu  aiicura  il  Priore,  che  gli  hauuua  dato  I'habito."     (  Vita,  p.  9 — 10.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TRIALS    OF    VOCATION. 


It  may  be  imagined  that  the  family  of  S.  Thomas  felt  litfle 
gratified  when  they  heard  of  the  clothing.  The  report  of  the 
ceremony  was  not  long  reaching  Rocca  Sicca.  Theodora  first 
heard  of  it  from  the  lamentations  of  her  vassals,  who  had  seen  the 
young  Count  dressed  up  like  a  Dominican  friar,  and  at  once 
returned  home  to  bewail  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  the 
family.  She  forthwith  hurried  off  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  a 
large  retinue.  Some  say  she  was  excessively  angry  with  her  son 
for  joining  the  Mendicants;  *  others,  that  she  wished  to  encourage 
him  in  a  vocation  which  she  considered  had  come  direct  from 
heaven. f  The  former  opinion  is  the  more  probable  one.|  Theo- 
dora had  already  made  up  her  mind  about  the  will  of  God  in  her 
son's  regard.  She  had  reasons  in  abundance,  human  and  divine, 
for  making  him  a  Benedictine.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  she  hurried  to  Naples,  '^  cum  gaicdio"  as  Tocco  has  it,  to  con- 
firm her  boy  in  a  state  of  life  about  which  she  had  not  been  con- 
sulted; the  first  notion  of  which  she  received  from  the  gossip  of 
her  servants ;  and  wliicli  would  simply  be  the  death-blow  to  her 
cherished  aspirations. 

It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  Dominicans  thought:  for,  no  sooner 
did  they  hear  that  Theodora  was  on  her  way  to  Naples,§  than  tliey 
hurried  the  boy  off — some  affirm,  at  his  own  request — by  a  different 
route,  with  several  companions,  to  Rome.||  And  so  greatly  did 
they  fear  his  meeting  the  excited  Countess,  that  the  party  had 
orders  to  avoid  the  ordinary  road,  and  to  travel  through  Terracina 
and  Anagni. 

*  "Seine  Mutter  machte  sioh  angenblioklich  anf  den  Weg  nao.h  Xeapol.  nm  den  Sohn.  den 
Bie  fiir  oine  Rente  triiKeriacbcr  BtTednng  liielt  dem  Orden  z\\  eutreissen,  die  Khre  der  Faniilie 
nnd  die  7-nkuiift  ilires  nnerfnlneuen  Rindes  zu  retten."  (Werner  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erstrr 
Band,  Cup.  IT.,  p.  26;   (Y.  nar.>ille.  Chap.  VI..  p.  48.) 

t  'Tuni  ^audio  venit  Neapnliin  volens  euni  in  pmpdioto  nn^viso  sihi  divinitus  nrdine  mater- 
uis  nionitis  confiiinare."     (Roll.,  Cop.  II.,  »i.  R.  p.  t>59:  also,  Touron,  Liv.  I..  Chap.  IX.,  p.  M.) 

t  Flenrv  savs: — "  Ses  naiens  1e  trouvt^rent  fort  nianvais.  dedaignant  la  panvrete  de  cet 
ordre."     (Tom.  Xl'II..  I.iv.  LXXXIl'..  p.  .'>«].) 

i  "  Secretanieutc  odoraudo  lu  sua  veuut«,"  as  some  have  it.  (See  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IT., 
p.  \X) 

II  How  stronfflvhe  felt  is  evident  from  his  quotation  from  S.  Jerome:— "Ilieronymns  dicit 
in  epist.  a<l  Heliodornni.  a  prine. :  Prr  calralum  prrpe  fmlrnn.  ;vr  faU-atam  prrge  matrrm.  sicci* 
(H'li/is  (Ul  vrjrilhiirt  rntcuf  rvoln  :  snmiintm  griuts  pU'tatis  est  in  fuir  rt  fuisse  crudelem,"  {SHmma  Tktol., 
Tom.  III.,  Qiurst.  CI.,  Art.  IV..  p.TA.) 

(Ob) 
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The  Dominicans  were  established  in  Home  dining  the  time  of 
S.  Dominic.  The  old  church  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  in  Aviiich  lay  the 
relics  of  six  ni;irtyr-])o])es,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Saint.  It  stood  opposite  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Oaracalla.  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Celian  Mount,  upon  the  Appian 
A\  ay.  The  convent  attached  to  the  church  must  have  been  an)])le, 
for  8.  Dominic,  by  his  eloquence,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
had  filled  it  with  an  hundred  disciples.  Here  it  was  that  he 
worked  some  of  his  most  famous  miracles — raising  the  dead, 
multiplying  bread  and  wine,  and  bringing  angels  in  human  form 
into  the  presence  of  the  community. 

But  the  Dominicans  had  left  S.  Sixtus  for  Santa  Sabina  before 
the  time  of  S.  Thomas.  Honorius  III.,  desiring  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  nuns  at  the  convent  of  S.  Sixtus,  offered  to  the  friars 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  situated  close  to  his  palace  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  founded,  as  earlv  as  the 
fifth  century,  by  an  Illyrian  priest,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Celestine 
L  It  stood  boldly  on  the  highest  verge  of  the  Aventine,  and 
overlooked  that  classic  spot,  where  lloratius  Codes,  with  a  prowess 
which  immortalized  his  name,  defended  Rome  against  Porsenna. 
The  church  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Basilicas.  Two  rows 
of  ancient  pillars,  su])portinga  plain  roof,  divided  the  church  into 
three  naves,  each  terminated  by  an  altar.  Here,  under  the  high 
altdr,  rested  the  relics  of  S.  Sabina,  who  had  suffered  under  Adrian. 
Close  at  hand  stood  the  palace  of  the  Savelli,  occupied  by  Honorius 
III.  The  Pontiff  made  over  a  portion  of  this  noble  residence  to 
the  friars.  From  the  windows  of  this  palace-convent,  the  eye 
stretched  over  Home,  and.  passing  over  towers  and  domes,  rested  on 
the  Vatican  Basilica.  Two  fiights  of  steps  led  to  the  city,  one 
running  to  the  Tiber,  the  other  to  a  corner  of  the  Palatine,  near 
the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

The  convent,  which  had  been  a  workshop  of  saints,  was,  even 
in  S.  Thomas's  time,  full  of  touching  reminiscences.  Here  Hya- 
cinth and  Ceslas,  two  of  the  most  successful  missioners  who  ever 
laboured  for  the  love  of  God,  received  their  inspirations  of  devoted- 
ness  and  sacrifice.  Here  Henry  of  Moravia,  and  Hermann  of 
Germanv,  lived,  and  studied,  and  prayed.  Here  it  was  that 
"  Marv,  in  the  person  of  Keginald,"  once  Doctor  of  Law  in  Paris, 
and  Dean  of  S.  Argnan  D'Orleans,  "girt  the  reins  of  the  Order 
with  the  girdle  of  chastity,  and  prepared  its  feet  for  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.''  Here  it  was  that  S.  Dominic,  being  wrapped  in  spirit, 
"  saw  the  Lord,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  His  right  hand,  clad 
in  a  cope  of  sapphire."  Here  it  was  that  he  had  the  vision  of  S. 
Mary,  S.  Cecily,  and  S.  Catharine.     Here,  to  this  day,  may  be  seen 
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in  the  church,  upon  a  pedestal,  the  great,  bhick,  shining  stone, 
said  by  the  legend  to  have  been  hurled  by  the  demon  at  the  Saint, 
to  interrupt  him  in  his  nightly  meditations.  Here  is  shown  the 
narrow  cell  Avhere  he  prayed,  the  hall  in  which  he  gave  the  habit 
to  S.  Hyacinth,  and  an  orange-tree  in  the  garden,  which,  to  this 
day,  tempts,  with  its  golden  fruit,  the  piety  of  citizens  and  suingers. 

I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  emotions  of  young 
Aquino  on  approaching  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  entering  that 
venerable  church  where  the  bones  of  S.  Sabina  rested,  and  the 
great  Saint  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.  Doubtless, 
wonder  and  devotion  were  mixed  Avith  sad  thoughts  about  his 
mother,  and  with  strange  anticipations  about  his  future  life. 
Doubtless,  long  and  earnestly  he  prayed  before  the  altar,  and 
begged  of  Christ  to  fill  him  with  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  to 
contemplation — to  prepare  himself  for  that  mighty  mission  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  fulfil. 

But  his  repose  was  speedily  disturbed.  Theodora,  with  the  fire 
of  her  nature  thoroughly  stirred  up,  finding  that  her  son  had 
been  carried  away  from  Naples,  set  out  forthwith  for  the  Eternal 
City.  She  was  extremely  angry  with  the  friars.  In  vain  the 
Countess  called  at  their  convent;  in  vain  she  begged  admittance, 
by  entreaties  the  most  imploring,  and  by  threats  the  most  indig- 
nant; in  vain  she  protested  that,  far  from  wishing  to  trifle  with 
her  son's  vocation,  she  simply  desired  to  confirm  it  all  the  more. 
Thomas  did  not  appear;  the  doors  remained  shut;  the  Domini- 
cans would  not  be  moved.  She  then  bewailed  her  hard  lot 
amongst  the  Roman  nobility,  and  denounced  to  tlie  Pope  the  rapa- 
city of  the  cruel  friars,  who,  in  spite  of  her  position  and  all  her 
promises,  had  robbed  her  of  her  boy.* 

The  Dominican  superiors,  perceiving  how  excited  Theodora 
was,f  and  dreading  lier  influence  in  the  city,  sent  S.  Thomas  off 
from  Rome,  witli  four  otiiers,  to  travel  by  secret  roads  to  Paris. 
AVhilst  tlie  party  was  making  its  way  towards  the  frontier,  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald  (the  Saint's  two  brothers)  were  actively  engaged 
ravaging  Lombardy  with  a  band  of  Frederick's  soldiers.  Theodora, 
who  had  heard  of  the  young  Dominican's  departure,  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  brothers,  beseeching  them  to  secure  the  fugitive. 
They  set  the  military  at  once  to  watch  the  passes  through  which 
the  Dominicans  might  escape.     Meanwhile,  the  friars,  liigged  with 


on 


*  "  Peiulftut  que  la  Contesse  d'Aqnin  frtisnit  retentir  toute  la  ville  do   Rome  dc  ses  plaintes, 
.   (l*»  8«>s  nuMjiuos  oontve  hs  Rclinitux  di«  Saint   Doiiiiuiqnc.  Tlioniaa  contiiuiait  son   vovajre 
vers  la  ^^am•^•.••     (Touron.  Lir.  /.,  Chap.  A'..  />.  ;!,\) 

t  ''La  ma<lre  ...  si  tonne  <;«:'^eniente  atlVontata.  e  beffata.  vedondosi  sn  pli  ocrlii  di 
luttu  Uoina.  e  per  la  secoudu  volu  defiuudatA  de'suoi  ardeutissiiui  desiderii."  (Fiijierio  Lib. 
T.,  Cap.  II.,  lu  13,  7>.  11.)  V  V       e.         . 
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the  journey,  which  they  had  made  on  foot,  halted  near  Acquapen- 
dente,  between  Sienna  and  Lake  Bolsona.*  Here,  as  they  lay 
resting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  suddenly  they  beheld  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  men;  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment, 
Thomas  found  himself,  without  a  chance  of  escape,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  brothers.  The  two  young  soldiers  behaved  with 
great  brutality  to  the  Saint,f  threatened  to  tear  his  habit  off  his 
back,  and,  forcing  him  on  horseback,  carried  him  away  to  San 
Giovanni,  I  whilst  his  companions  fled  hastily  back  to  Home. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  Theodora's  interview  with  S. 
Thomas,  some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  energy  of  the  mother, 
and  of  the  calm  determination  of  the  son.  She  made  use  of  every 
argument  she  could  invent,  and  brought  into  play  all  the  passions 
of  her  nature — her  tears,  her  entreaties,  her  prayers,  her  fierce 
anger,  her  threats,  her  hatred,  her  love — but  without  effect.  She 
argued  that  obedience  to  parents  is  a  law  of  God,  that  filial  piety 
is  of  strict  obligation,  that  youth  is  easily  deceived,  that  what 
inexperience  admires  is  condemned  by  mature  reflection,  that 
Thomas  would  ruin  and  disgrace  his  father,  and  bring  upon  the 
family  the  anger  of  the  Emperor — and  so  on  in  a  similar  strain. § 

But  Thomas  was  immovable.  Though  full  of  tenderness 
towards  his  mother,  he  had  read  enough,  and  had  thought  enough, 
and  had  been  visited  by  God  too  often,  to  abandon  a  call  which 
he  deemed  Divine.  Perceiving  that  neither  threats  nor  blandish- 
ments could  effect  her  purpose,  Theodora  threw  Thomas  into 
prison,  fastened  the  door,  and  set  guards  to  watch  outside.||  She 
then  sent  godless  young  men  in  to  him,  to  argue  him  out  of  his 
resolve.  His  sisters  seconded  their  foolish  mother.  They  alone 
were  permitted  to  serve  the  prisoner;  and  they  practised  all  their 
arts  upon  him,  to  turn  him  from  his  high  vocation.  But  the  calm 
deportment  of  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools,  his  resignation, 
his  tenderness  to  his  sisters,  his  tranquil  mind  ever  fixed  on  tilings 
Divine,  were  more  powerful,  in  the  end,  than  creature  stubborn- 
ness, or  human  passion.     The  impress  of  heaven  ever  overpowers, 

*  "  Tntto  d»"bile  e  la«iM>  p<»r  la  stanchrzza  del  viajftjio  fatto  a  pife,  a  cni  essendo  giovinetto,  e 
di  gentiliH.tiiiia  c<>mpl<'ssi«>ii»«,  usn  non  era."     (Frigorio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  14.  p.  15.) 

t  "  Senza  usare  officio  di  pict^  o  di  cariti^,  fecero  impeto  in  quelli  h  guisade  netnlci."  {Vita, 
p.  10.) 

t  "  II  GibelH  con  parecchi  altri  antichi  scrittori  della  rita  di  S.  Tointnaao  narra  die  il  pio- 
Tane  fii  chin»o  nel  paterno  Cantello  di  RoccaSecca:  ma  fe  tra<lizion«'  costante  die  foHse  giiar- 
dato  iiellfi  Rooca  di  .Munte  S.  Gidvauni,  in  sulla  riva  destra  del  Liri  ove  si  niostra  tuttavia  la 
cella  terrena  (ora  divota  rapnella)  in  cui  .S.  Toniniaso  era  sostenuto  della  Prinoipessa  Teodora 
sua  niadre.  ...  La  c-ittK  di  Mnnte  S.  Giovanni  elenselo  ab  antico  per  sun  Patrouo.  e  la 
Cliiesa  uelle  lezioni  del  Breviario  Romano,  dice  andi'essa  die  il  santo  ^ovane  fn  rinserrato 
nou  ill  Rocra  Secra.  ma  nella  Rooea  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  di'era  a  quel  di  dei  Conti  d' Aquino." 
{Civilat  Cattolica,  Sfrie  Stconda,  VoL  X.,  19  Mar/rjio.  \fi55.) 

§  ••  La  madre  in  prima  gittogli  al  volto  i  termini  scortesi  e  rozi  da'  suoi  frati  ricevuti,  mog- 
trolli  la  necessiti.  ctie  di  lui  liaveva  l.-*  casa.  eh'altrinienti  era  ben  tosto  per  venire  a  doloroso 
fine:  stiidiandosi  con  queste  ed  altre  apparenti  ragioni,  espresse  cou  materno  afTetto,  di 
ritrarlo  dalla  Religione."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  2,  p.  16.) 

II  "  La  madre  lo  facesbe  rincliiudere  sotto  stretta  custodia  dentro  la  rocca  del  lor  Castello 
di  !>.  GiovaunL'     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  17.) 
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in  the  issue,  the  instability  of  human  influences.  The  two  girls, 
by  degrees,  ceased  their  talking,  and  began  to  listen,  and  finally, 
rendered  themselves  up  to  the  mastery  of  a  superior  power;  their 
hearts  expanded,  their  minds  enlarged;  they  listened,  they  be- 
lieved, they  acted,  they  were  subdued^ — in  a  word,  S.  Thomas  con- 
verted his  sisters;  his  prison  became  a  hallowed  spot ;  his  habit, 
an  earnest  of  high  heroism ;  his  obstinacy,  a  note  of  predestina- 
tion ;  and  his  life,  a  pattern  of  perfection.  They  were  no  longer 
his  guards  and  his  seducers,  but  his  companions,  his  helpmates,  his 
dearest  sisters,  and  his  constant  friends. 

They  put  him  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  his  brethren. 
The  monotony  of  confinement  was  broken  by  study,  prayer,  and 
contemplation.  The  Saint  procured  a  Bible,  the  ''Sentences"  of 
the  Lombard,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.*  His  memory, 
which  was  so  retentive  as  never  to  forget  anything  he  once  had 
read,  is  said  to  have  got  these  books  by  heart.f  Thus  it  was  that 
he  prepared  himself  for  his  mighty  labours  in  the  future. 

But  this  comparative  repose  was  broken  in  upon  rudely  enough 
by  the  perseverant  brutality  of  his  brothers.  They  still  persisted 
in  their  determination  to  force  him  from  religion.  After  they 
had  delivered  him  to  his  mother,  they  were  called  away,  into 
active  service,  under  Frederick.  But,  when  the  troops  had  been 
brought  down  to  Melfi,  and  were  encamped  near  Ciprano,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  prisoner.  Possibly  they  im- 
agined that,  through  the  influence  of  the  family,  he  had  already 
changed  his  mind.  If  so,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  For 
they  found  that,  far  from  being  changed  himself,  Thomas  had 
converted  both  his  sisters.  They  were  furious.|  They  forbade 
the  girls  to  approach  him,  and,  forcing  themselves  in  upon  the 
boy,  they  insulted  him  with  brutal  jests  and  oaths,  and  ended  by 
tearing  his  habit  piece  by  piece  off  his  back.§ 


*  "  Dnns  la  mAme  prison  Thoraaa  lAt  toute  la  Bible,   et  le  texte  dii  mi 
dtudia  aussl  la  tniito  ties  sopliisines  d'Aristote."     (Fleury.  Fom.  XVII., 


maitre  des  Sentences:  U 
y  6tudia  aussl  la  tniito  des  sopliisines  d'Aristote."     (Fleury.  Fom.  XVII.,  Liv.  LXXXIV.,  p.  b9i.) 

t  Tocco  says  of  him  :— "  Quod  legendo  caperet,  peri>etuo  retineret."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  42, 
p.  670.) 

In  the  middle  apes,  the  memory  was  exercised  more  thati  at  present,  partlv  on  account  of 
the  dilHculty  of  settiii)!  books,  and  of  understanding  them  when  pot.  That  clever,  modest 
writer,  Matthew  of  Paris  O'^'*^).  speaks  of  a  monk  who  could  repeat  all  David's  Psalms  back- 
wards, from  memory. 

t  ('hivalry  in  the  thirteenth  century,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  its  decline.  I>e  La  March© 
quotes  James  de  Vitry  to  tliis  etTect: — "  Les  pauvres.lesdercs.  les  nbbayes  ne  trouvent  plus  en 
eux  des  dj^fenseurs.  mais  des  pers^cuteur.s,  lis  retiennent  les  dimes  et  les  oflTrandes  dues  ^ 
VEnlise,  enfreijinent  ses  immunites  t^crasent  les  honimes  qui  lui  apnartiennent  de  pn-staticma 
directes  et  iiidirectes  ((iiij/drii.s  t't  |)<iC(i;i;/(irii,'«K  ne  re.speetent  point  le  droit  d'lisile.  ft  i>ortent 
des  nuiins  impies  sur  his  ]>er.soune.s  .saerees,  i>arce  qu'elles  ne  penvt-nt  pas  leur  re.sister;  niais 
ils  se  Kard»*nt  bien  d'attnouer  ceux  qui  sout  arnit^s  et  disposi'-s  I'i  la  lutte.  .\iplt's  rapj«ees.  ils  s« 
jettent  sur  les  biens  des  ih'funts.  et  veuletit  avoir  la  njainmorte  pour  njouter  k  ramiction  des 
afllifj^s  c'est-ii-dire  des  veuves  at  des  orphelins."  (La  Chaire  Fran^aitf,  Troisieme  Partie,  Chap. 
II.,  p.  357.) 

i  "  I  Contl  Landolfo  e  Ranoldo  .  .  .  perch'  essl  rinovaudo  I'antico  proposito  di  levargli 
A  viva  forza  rhaV)ito  dell"  Ortline.  sjli  posero  sonorehie-volmente  le  mani  addo!*»o.  e  nou  dubita- 
rono  di  la<'erarlo,  tahiu-ute  che  la  forma  dell'  nal»ito  appeua  vi  rimase  ;  ma  egli  nou  si  smar- 
rendo  punto.  raccouciatolo  il  meKlio,  che  pot6,  iudosso  se  lo  rimise."  (Frieerio.  lAb.  I..  Can. 
///.,H.6,  i>.  18.)  (■  y  V      B  -f- 
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Meunwliile,  his  sisters  informed  the  Diminioans  oiitsitk'  of  wliat 
the  Saint  was  undergoing.  Br.  John  of  S.  Jiiliano  bnmi^Hit 
another  liabit  for  liini  from  Naples.  Tliis  made  Landulf  and 
Reginald  worse  than  they  had  been  before.  They  fixed  upon  a 
most  infamous  expedient  for  shaking  their  younger  brother's  voca- 
tion. They  hired  a  bad  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  her 
secretly  to  his  cell,  to  tempt  him  to  sin.*  Whilst  waiting  the 
issue,  a  fearful  shriek,  })roceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  i)rison, 
rang  from  one  end  of  the  castle  to  the  other.  A  rush  was  made 
by  Landulf  and  Reginald  to  their  brother's  cell.  They  saw  the 
door  burst  open,  and  beheld  the  girl  rushing  away  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  the  young  man  chasing  her  with  a  blazing  brand, 
which  he  had  just  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  f  Even  the  brutality 
of  the  two  rough  young  soldiers  was  overcome  by  this;  and  from 
that  day  forth,  they  ceased  to  persecute  their  gentle,  younger 
brother. 

Just  before  his  death,  the  Saint  told  his  familiar  brother  Rainald, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  girl  been  driven  out,  than  he  made  a  cross 
with  the  charred  brand  upon  the  wall,  and  casting  himself  upon 
his  knees  before  it,  made  a  vow  of  chastity  for  life.  Whilst  thus 
praying,  he  fell  into  a  calm,  gentle  sleep,  and  was  ravished  by  a 
heavenly  vision.  He  saw  angels  descending  from  the  clouds,  and 
they  came  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  continence,  and 
armed  him  for  life  as  a  warrior  of  heaven. J  Tlit;  pain  of  this 
binding  roused  him  up  with  an  unconscious  cry  of  suffering.  On 
hearing  it,  his  guards  entered  the  cell,  but  he  carefully  concealed 
his  favour  from  them.  He  declared  to  Rainald  that,  never  since 
that  time  till  his  death,  was  the  spirit  of  darkness  suffered  to 
approach  his  person,  to  seduce  him  from  that  heavenly-minded- 
ness  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  his  gentle,  medita- 
tive character. 

The  girdle  was  worn  by  the  Saint  till  his  death.  Afterwards, 
it  was  given  by  John  of  Vercelli  to  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Vercelli,  in  Piedmont.  With  what  jealousy  the  friars  preserved 
the  relic,  is  evident  from  their  refusing  to  part  with  it,  even  at  the 
request  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff.§    A  holy  confraternity  was  speedily 

*  "latiKati  da  Satanasso,  gli  introdiissero  in  camera  una  molto  vaga  e  non  meno  lasciva 
ftiovaiw  con  larjia  pmmcHsa  fattalc  <li  d»Miari.  acciodie  cUa  ron  ogiii  arte  procurassc  di  farlo 
cadert;  in  peccato,  e  in  ((uesta  maiiicra  spogliarlo  dell'  liabito  sacro."  (Krigerio,  Lib.  /.,  Cap. 
III.,  n,  7.  p.  la— 19.) 

t  "  Nr  nowvant  iii  fuir,  ni  <^vlterlavne  d'un  ohjct,  qni  ne  ccsBoit  d*-  le  poursuivrc:  «*t  sainte- 
ment  irrite  j)ar  sa  pr«^s»Mic<',  niAnjc,  il  arma  sa  main  d'nu  fiKOii  allnni*'*;  ft  poiirHuivant  k  son 
tonr  vfX  )inpiidi((ii*'  iii.Htnimeiit  du  donjon,  il  l'oblisi«'a  de  8c  rctircr  avec  prd<ipitotioii  tout  con- 
vert de  honte  et  n-nipli  de  fraveur.'  (Tonron,  Liv.  /.,  Chap.  XJJI.,  p.  50.  Boll.,  Cap.  IL,  n.  11, 
p.  659.     .Malv..p.  602.     BaT*-\ni'.  Chap.  VIIL.  p.  '2.) 

t  Touron.  Liv.  /.,  Chap.  XIV..  p.  51 :  Boll.  Cap.  IL,  n.  11.  p.  660:  Bareille,  Chap.  VIIL,  p.  72. 

i  Tlie  arm-chair  of  Gnstavns  Vasa  was  purchased  for  .58.000  florins:  Nel.son'a  coat  for  £150; 
that  of  Charles  XII.  for  £22.000;  a  tooth  of  Newton  for  £730;  a  cane  of  Voltaire  for  500  francs; 
the  vest  of  Ronsseau  f»)r  959  francs:  the  wij:  of  Sterne  for  20f)  guineas;  Napoleon's  hat  for 
1,920  francs.     Why.  then,  may  not  we  prize  the  relics  of  the  saints? 
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established,  called  "  The  Angelic   Warfare."     Its   object  was  to 

preserve  purity,  or  to  restore  it,  if  unhappily  it  had  been  forfeited. 
Cords,  made  after  that  given  to  S.  Thomas,  were  worn  by  members 
of  the  institute.  And  Innocent  X.,  in  a  Brief  of  March  21,  1654, 
and  Benedict  XIIL,  in  a  Bull  in  favour  of  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, enriched  it  with  many  signal  favours.* 

The  confraternity  spread  rapidly  and  widely.  Rich  and  poor 
were  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  this 
glorious  Saint.  Students  of  the  University  were  glad  to  possess  a 
token  of  his  triumph,  and  an  earnest  of  their  own  success  in  re- 
sisting one  of  the  most  seductive  enemies  of  youth  growing  to 
maturity. 

But,  though  his  relations  had  ceased  to  persecute  S.  Tliomas, 
they  kept  him  in  his  confinement,  some  say,  two  years — and  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  detained  him  longer,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans  with  the  Pope.  It  was  an  un- 
heard of  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  set  upon,  and  cast  into 
prison,  by  a  band  of  ruffians  in  the  Papal  States — particularly 
when  those  ruffians  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor;  it  was  an 
affront  to  the  Pontiff,  as  well  as  an  infringement  of  the  law.  The 
Dominicans  did  not  represent  their  grievance  in  vain.  Tlie  Holy 
Father  Wiis  roused.  He  not  only  brought  the  case  before  the 
Emperor,  but  he  ordered  liim  to  let  tlie  prisoner  free,  and  to  visit 
tlie  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  witli  condign  punishment.f  Fred- 
erick, having  latterly  been  humiliated  by  the  Viterhesi,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  been  abandoned  by  some  of  his  supporters,  was 
not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifv'ing  the  Pontiff.  Orders, 
accompanied  by  threats,  were  at  once  sent  to  Landulf  and  Reginald 
to  set  the  captive  free.  Still,  these  stubborn  soldiers,  with  tlieir 
haughty  mother,  would  take  no  active  steps  to  give  Thomas  his 
liberty.  However,  his  sisters  informed  S.  Juliano  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  he  at  once  hurried  to  the  castle,  accom]xinied  by 
one  or  two  com})anions.|  And  finally,  tlie  girls  let  their  brother 
down,  through  the  window,  like  another  S.  Paul,  into  the  hands 
of  his  delighted  brethren.  The  party  at  once  set  off  for  Xaples, 
and  our  Saint  found  his  rest  once  more  amongst  tliose  cliosen 
souls,  who  had  so  deeply  impressed  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
u  n  i versi ty  career.§ 

*  For  a  full  account,  wr  Acta  Sanctorum.  Tom.  L.  ^TarL  7,  5  ///..  p.  744—746. 

t  "  Poitiirbatus  (jiiod  «ju!isi  in  c.ius  Fiovinria  tantna  cxcossiis  fnisst't  coinniissus  nianrtavit 
Inipi'iatoii.  qutiil  faccrct  tie  raptoribus  ilinnani  pro  tonvoniouti  satisfactioue  viudictaiu." 
{Boll.,  Cap.  II..  n.  it.  p.  (irn).) 

t  See  Giln-lli,  Vita  <ii  S.   Toivmaso.  Cap.  IX.,  ;j.  27. 

5  "1  Pathi  tlunniio  tlfH"  Ordiiu*.  oli'oran  <niivi  veunti.  con  RrandiRsima  festa  il  rioeverono, 
conn-  nn  .Viij;i(il  «lal  (^iclo  (liso«\>*o:  uf  potovano  quasi  ore«U'rlt>  a  jili  occlii  loro.  tnnta  era  la  oon- 
tcntczza  d<>  voiUtIo  lihoro:  0()s\  pif\  occultnmeut«  che  pot«rouo,  il  coudussero  a  Napoli." 
(I'rigcrio,  Liv.  I.,  Cap.  /!'..  tj,  2,  p.  22.) 
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Wlio,  at  this  period,  was  Suporior  of  tlic  convent,  and  received 
our  Saint's  profession,  is  uncertain.  Many,  iollowinfr  'J'occo,  say 
it  was  John  of  8.  Juliano,  the  old  adviser  of  8.  Tlionias ;  otliers, 
such  as  Bernard  Guidonis,  S.  Antoninus,  and  Malvenda,  say  that 
Toniaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino  was  the  Prior — a  man  second  to  none 
at  that  day,  in  virtue,  ener<ry,  and  zeal.  He  joined  the  Order 
during  the  lifetime  of  S.  Dominic ;  founded  the  convent  at  Tsaples 
(\2'M);  ruled  over  it,  some  say,  till  1255;  and  then  became,  suc- 
cessively, Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  Pat- 
riarch of  Jerusalem — in  wliich  capacity,  like  another  Peter  the 
TIcrmit,  witli  tiery  ekxiuence,  he  ])reached,  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, and  from  court  to  court,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  infidel.* 

A  prelate  of  this  temperament  would  be  but  too  glad  to  engraft 
into  the  Order  a  young  man,  who  had  already,  in  a  marked  degree, 
manifested  a  character,  promising  the  unusual  combinations  of 
genius  with  humility,  of  sweetness  Avith  lirmness,  and  of  an 
almost  womanly  gentleness  with  a  more  than  manly  courage. 

But  Theodora  and  her  soldier-sons,  unfortunately,  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  case.  The  mother  bitterly  repented  having 
permitted  Thomas  to  escape  at  all,  and  blamed  herself  for  culpable 
weakness  in  having  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Naples. 
She  accused  the  Dominicans  of  dishonesty,  and,  assisted  by  Lan- 
dulf  and  Keginald,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  to  annul  her  son's 
vows,  and  to  set  the  voung  man  once  more  at  liberty. 

The  Holy  Father  sent  for  the  young  Dominican,  and  questioned 
him  in  presence  of  the  Court.  Thomas,  with  his  natural  modesty, 
and  yet  with  gentle  firmness,  told  the  Pope  how  S.  Dominic  had 
called  him  to  religion,  how  unmistakable  was  the  voice,  and  how 
he  attributed  his  ])resent  ditticulties,  not  to  the  violence  of  his 
brothers,  or  to  the  loving  indiscretions  of  his  mother;  but  to  his 
own  many  sins  and  imperfections.  He  implored  the  Pope  to 
protect  him  in  his  one  desire  of  embracing  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
walking  with  sure  step  along  the  road  of  perfect  charity.  Innocent, 
and  tiie  Prelates  about  him,  could  not  suppress  their  emotion 
wliilst  witnessing  so  unusual  a  manifestation  of  heavenly  i)urity 
and  grace.f  We  are  told  that  after  the  young  man  had  finished 
his -appeal,  they  turned  to  Theodora,  and  with  congratulations 
mixed  with  tears,  comforted  her;  and  whilst  they  lauded  Thomas 
to  the  skies,  they  could  not  bring  their  hearts  to  blame  a  mother, 
who  had  made  such  giant  efforts  to  regain  so  loving  and  so  ad- 
mirable a  son. 

*  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  58. 
t  Mitteuleiter,  p.  71. 
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The  Holy  Father,  too,  acted  with  great  benevolence.  Knowing 
Theodora's  weakness,  he  proposed  to  make  Thomas  Abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  whilst  still  allowing  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  S. 
Dominic,  and  to  partake  of  tlie  privileges  of  the  mendicant  friars.* 
The  court  extolled  this  generosity  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  His 
brothers  and  relations  implored  Thomas  to  accept  the  tempting 
offer;  and  to  their  prayers,  his  mother  joined  her  warm  entreaties. 
The  one  long  desire  of  her  heart  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  Thomas  had  made  his  resolve.  He  was  inexorable.  He  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  leave  him  alone,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  abide  in  his  vocation.  He  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
thought  of  being  dragged  from  his  position  of  a  simple  friar,  that 
he  spent  his  nights  in  tears  and  prayers,  begging  for  graces  neces- 
sary for  salvation ; — the  principal  one  of  which — it  seemed  to  him 
— was  that  of  being  permitted  to  live  without  charge  or  dignity, 
whether  in  the  Cloister  or  in  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  conflict  which  S.  Thomas  had 
to  sustain  whilst  carrying  out  the  strong  inspiration  that  possessed 
him.  His  mother  now  no  longer  worried  him,  his  brothers  left 
him  alone,  and  he  was  permitted  to  begin  that  career  of  useful- 
ness, which  was  the  source  ultimately  of  such  blessings  to  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after  this,  Reginald  and  Landulf  had  a  disagreement 
with  the  Emperor.  Frederick  took  his  revenge.  He  destroyed 
their  stronghold,  and  cast  them  into  prison.  Theodora  spent  the 
renuiinder  of  her  life  in  prayer,  and  the  practices  of  an  ascetic 
life — making  up  in  a  short  time  for  that  too  strong  human  ele- 
ment which  she  had  suffered  to  possess  her  heart.  Though  not 
without  blame,  one  cannot  help  looking  with  some  sympathy  at 
her  strong  passionate  nature,  her  violent  devotion  to  her  child,  and 
her  love,  vehement  and  ardent  too,  for  God,  which  ended  in  her 
giving  herself  entirely  to  Him. 

*"Cni  cum  Papa  concederet,  lit  iu  ordiue  et  babitii  suo  pneosset  offli-io.  iiolnit  ille." 
{Cant imp. :  I.,  de  Apibiu,  cap.  XX.,  i  10.  Malv.,  p.  GLX  6ee  'Touron,  p.  64.  BareiUe,  p.  86.  (Ji- 
beUi,  p.  M.) 

Euhard  puts  the  event  six.  or  seven  years  later. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

ALBERTUS     MAGNUS. 


Now  that  S.  Thomas  was  free  from  the  persecutions  of  his 
family,  his  Superiors  began  to  form  plans  for  developing  those 
conspicuous  abilities  which  had  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
schools.  Thomas  was  the  very  man  that  the  keen  eye  of  the 
General  would  tix  upon  as  likely  to  profit  largely  by  the  most 
perfect  education.  From  the  very  first,  knowledge  was  taken  by 
the  Dominicans  as  a  principle  of  power:  not  knowledge  buried  in 
seclusion,  or  antif[uated  in  its  form,  but  knowledge,  which  would 
tell  upon  mankind,  and  raise  up  humanity  from  the  egotism  of 
nature,  to  tlie  standard  of  the  Cross.  This  instinct  is  manifested 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Acts  of  the  first  general  Chapter  of 
the  Dominicans,  by  the  dicta  of  their  greatest  men,  and  by  their 
authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  8.  Augustine.*  From  the 
first,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  fore-knowledge  of  the  great 
combat  that  would  have  to  be  waged  in  the  arena  of  human  rea- 
son. From  the  first,  with  prudence,  forethought,  and  wise  economy, 
they  prepared  a  system  for  turning  the  abilities  of  their  members 
to  the  fullest  account.  With  them,  no  intellect  was  lost.  Power 
wa6  recognized,  trained,  and  put  in  motion.  Those  who  were  less 
gifted  were  set  to  less  intellectual  employments; — those  who  had 
great  powers  were,  with  care  and  patience,  by  time  and  the  liest 
professors,  fitted  to  become  lights  of  the  world  and  ornaments  of  the 
Order. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Friars  in  the  studies  of  their  rising 
men,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  S.  Thomas  himself.  He  had 
already  received  a  good  education  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  the  Uili- 
Ter.sity;   so   much    so,  that,   as   has    been  «seen,   his   name    was 

*  The  Acts  of  thr  General  Chapter  say  : — 

"Stiidiiini  ill  libcralihns  nrtibns  et  scientiis  valet  in  TliriHtianitate  ad  niulta.     Valet  euim 
ad  defenHioiji-ni  fidci.  qiiani  n<(n  Holiini  lieretici  et   pagaiii  impiivnaiit,  s«d   PliiU»so]>hi    .     . 
Bx  lii.H  ergo  et  miiltis  aliis  patt-t  rationilniH.  qiif»d  Htiidinin  in  artibuh  libeialilnis  valde  necessa- 
rium  ill  E«TU'»ia  est.     (Martin'  ft  Durnnd.  amplUs.  colUrtio.  torn.  IV.     Ser  Wenvr.  vol.  I.,  p.  32.) 

Airain:  "Talit^r  d«-bent  hhrc  in  ntndiri  intciiti.  iit  de  die.  dp,  iioete.  in  doino.  in  itiueic  levant 
aliqiiid.  vel  niedittntnr.  et  qui(U|iiid  p<iternnt  retinere  eorde  tenns  nitentnr."  "  Priores  et 
Lectores.  Fratresqiie  onines  ad  Stndii  pruiiiutioneni  jiicnnibere  tenentur."  •"  Sacrarnni  littera- 
niiii  otiidiiiiii  Relitnoni  iinstne  quaiii  niaxinif*  couiiriiit."  "  Ordinamns.  lit  niilliis  ad  liabitiira 
cb-rirab-iii  in  nostro  ordim*  reeipiatiir.  vel  ad  profes.sioneni  adiiiittatnr,  nisi  sciat  distincte  et 
claf»-  lesiere.  bene  intelliirat  ac  dt-claret  qii.E  lejiif.  et  latiuam  calleat  linguam."  i^See  Coiut,, 
eU..  CnpitHlorum  'TtnfraUum  S.  Ord.  F(Ztlir.  Rnimr,  MDCLV.) 

(W) 
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mentioned  by  the  learned  in  the  city  with  mingled  awe  and 
admiration.  With  such  an  intellectual  capital  as  our  Saint  pos- 
sessed, he  might  fairly  have  been  set  to  work  in  the  active  minis- 
trations of  his  Order.  But  fortunately,  his  superiors  were  men 
who  looked  into  the  future,  and  knew  how  a  present  sacrifice 
would  be  repaid.  They  were  aware  that  a  young  man,  carefully 
built  up,  fully  formed  by  a  process  of  so  much  study,  and  so  much 
training  spread  over  so  much  time,  would  be  as  a  fortress  for  de- 
fence or  for  attack.  These  men  were  awa.re  that  time  is  as  essen- 
tial a  condition  for  maturing  a  man,  as  it  is  for  ripening  a  fruit ; 
you  may  bake  an  apple,  but  you  cannot  ripen  it  at  pleasure.  To 
force  nature  beyond  its  pace,  be  it  in  man  or  beast,  is  not  to  build 
nature  up,  but  to  pull  nature  down.  Time,  and  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense— patience,  and  confidence  in  the  result — these  were  the 
secrets  of  Dominican  success.  Like  the  great  material  buildings 
of  those  days,  they  built  up — stone  upon  stone,  in  labour  and  toil, 
in  process  of  time — men,  full  of  light  and  intellectual  activity,  with 
their  moral  nature  trained  and  consolidated  into  stability.  Thus  it 
was  that  instead  of  looking  on  S.  Thomas's  education  as  finished, 
they  considered  it  as  only  just  begun.  His  mind  was  now  in  a 
position  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  scientific  things.  It  was 
open :  light  could  be  poured  in  with  advantage.  Who  was  the 
master  capable  of  bringing  it  to  its  perfection  ? 

This  question,  no  doubt,  John  of  Germany,  fourth  General  of 
the  Dominicans,  must  have  asked  himself;  it  was  not  a  question 
of  distance  or  expense,  but  a  question  of  doing  the  best  for  the 
Order.  So  he  at  once  set  off  with  the  Saint,  on  foot,  for  a  three 
months'  journey,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Cologne, 
where  Albertus  Magnus  was  lecturing.*  When  the  reader  calls  to 
mind  what  kind  of  undertaking  such  a  journey  must  have  been, 
especially  when  made  with  no  other  assistance  than  a  prayer-book 
and  a  stick,  and  that  by  an  old  man,  and  a  delicate  youth,  he  will 
begin  to  realize  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  could,  even  at  this  date,  number  eight  provinces, 
sixty  convents,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  friars.  AVhat  was 
easier  than  for  the  General  to  have  saved  himself  this  tedious 
journey  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  sent  S.  Thomas  to  Bologna,  or 
to  Naples,  or  to  Paris,  where  there  were  teachers  renowned  for 
learning  and  ability  ?  The  reason  is  simple  as  the  principle  is 
golden.  Because,  at  that  date,  no  scholar  was  so  promising  as  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  no  master  had  so  high  a  reputation  as 
Albertus  Magnus. 


Qnem  quum  Joaniu's  TiMitonious  ina-iistiT  ordinis  in  cnrissimum  iu  Christo  filium  suscc 
pisset,  dnxit  eiiiii  Turisios  ot  dt-indi'  loloinaiu,  \\\\\  sub  AlluTto.  iiiasistro  iu  Theologi4  ejusdem 
ordiuis,  llort'bat  stadium.     {Antoninus,  liiat.,  p.  5,  tit.  23.  cap.  7,  {  34.) 
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QQ  S.  TnoMAS  OF  Aquin. 

Unfortinuiti'ly,  liistorians  have  left  us  no  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  of  the  young  student  with  the  venerahle  General. 

Tlie  modesty  of  the  Saint  liimself,  his  liorror  of  being  talked 
about,  and  the  natural  reserve  of  a  lofty  mind,  has  deprived  pos- 
terity of  much  that,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  full  of  interest, 
and  have  tended  to  editication.  One  anecdote  is  however  told  of 
the  Saint  and  his  comi)anion  which  shows  how,  from  his  early 
days,  he  had  learnt  to  love  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is 
related  that,  as  they  were  approaching  their  destination,  and  they 
descried  what  appeared  a  distant  town,  and  as  the  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Paris  grew  u})on  them  witli  their  advancing  steps,  the 
General  turned  to  Thomas,*  and  said  "What  would  you  give, 
Brother  Thomas,  to  be  king  of  that  city  "  ?  "I  would  rather  have 
S.  John  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew," 
replied  the  young  man,  "  than  be  king  of  the  whole  of  France."* 

The  life  of  Jp.  Thomas  of  Aquin  would  not  be  complete,  were  I 
to  omit  a  brief  notice  of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  teaching 
exerted  so  profound  an  influence  upon  him.  If  Thomas  surpassed 
his  Prof<'SSors  at  Naples  and  Cologne,  at  all  events,  he  now  met 
his  match  in  a  teacher,  whose  breadtli  of  knowledge  and  wide  ex- 
perience must  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  something  yet 
for  him  to  learn.  Nothing  is  a  greater  blessing  for  a  master-mind, 
than  to  come  in  contact  with  another  master-mind,  more  highly 
educated,  and  with  a  more  matured  experience  than  itself. 

Albert  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Bollstadt  in  1193,  at 
Lavingen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  Bavarian  Suabia. 
Some  of  his  historians  say  that,  like  S.  Isidore,  he  was  dull  as  a 
boy.  Others  toll  us  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  tutor  at 
home,  that  accompanied  by  an  uncle,  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
the  most  famous  dialecticians  at  Paris.  The  next  we  hear  of  him 
is  at  Padua,  applying  himself  to  medicine  and  mathematics.  Here 
it  was  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Br.  Jordan,  the  General  of  the 
Dominicans — who  had  already,  by  his  eloquence,  attracted  one 
thousand  young  men  out  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna 
— to  join  the  Order.  At  once  the  Dominicans,  seeing  what  a 
prize  they  had  drawn,  set  about  making  the  most  of  it.  Albert 
must  complete  his  education.  He  was  sent  at  onc^  to  Bologna, 
the  second  centre  of  the  then  intellectual  world.  Next  he  began 
to  teach.     As  lecturer,  he  was  unrivalled.f     People  went  in  crowds 

*  Cardinal  Anjjiistiue  Valerio,  in  his  book  De  cautione  in  rdendis  libris,  shows  how  highly 
8.  Thomas  prizf-d  this  work  of  S.  John  C'hrysostom.  and  how  careful  he  was  with  his  penman- 
Bhip:  "  S.  Thomas,"  he  says,  "  sanctissimorum  vironira  doctissimus,  cum  comTnentarium 
K.  Chrysostomi  in  sancttim  EvanKelistam  Matth.'Eum  in  ejus  manns  pervenisset,  thesaurura  s© 
reperiase  existimans.  sua  nianu  illud  totum  descripsisse  fertur,  industriara  Demostlicnis  imita- 
tus,  qui  Thucydidis  scripts  non  semel,  sed  octies  deacripserat."  (See  La  Carita,  Ann.  II.,  vol. 
IV..  p.  252.) 

t  And  yet  he  did  not  make  use  of  elartlinff  methods  to  gain  disciples.  From  Albert,  possi- 
bly S.  Thomas  gained  a  portion  of  that  admirable  spirit  of  intellectual  moderation,  for  which 
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to  listen  to  him  as  to  an  intellectual  wonder,  Princes,  Bishops, 
Prelates,  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  laymen  and  clerics,  all  thronged 
into  the  hall  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  logic,  ethics,  and 
physics  of  Aristotle,  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  were  the 
subject-matter  of  his  lectures.  He  put  a  new  impetus  of  intel- 
lectual life  into  a  body  of  men  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
intellectual  enough  before,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  second 
founder  of  the  Order.  He  went  from  Freiburg  to  Regensburg, 
and  from  Strasburg  to  Cologne,  always  begging  his  way,  and 
travelling  on  foot,  giving  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1228,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  studies, 
and  to  put  them  on  a  footing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Then  he  returned  to  Cologne.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first 
met  S.  Thomas,  who  became  his  favourite  disciple,  and  to  whom 
in  private  he  opened  the  stores  of  his  capacious  mind. 

Albert's  life  looks  as  if  it  were  wholly  taken  up  in  travelling 
and  talking.  In  1245,  he  was  again  sent  to  Paris  to  take  his 
Doctor's  cap,  and  to  give  public  lectures  in  S.  James's.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  attained  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  pro- 
fessor. Some  of  his  later  historians  declare  that  so  great  was  the 
press  to  hear  him,  that  no  building  in  Paris  was  large  enough  to 
contain  his  audience,  and  that  thus  he  was  forced  to  lecture  in 
the  open  air.*  In  1248,  he  was  once  more  sent  back  to  Cologne, 
to  become  llcgens,  and  Priniarins  Lector  of  the  school.  In  1254, 
he  was  elected  Provincial.  The  year  after,  he  was  called  to  Rome, 
and  made  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  In  1260,  he  was  made 
Bisliop  of  Regensburg,  and  then  Papal  Legate  in  Poland,  by 
Alexander  IV.  Any  one  of  these  oflices  would  have  been  full 
occupation  for  any  ordinary  man.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
All)ertus  Magnus  held  each  of  them  with  credit — that  as  Professor 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries;  that  as  Regens,  he  was  a 
zealous  and  prudent  reformer;  that  as  Bishop,  he  left  a  mark 
which  remains  to  this  day;  that  as  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
he  astonished  his  hearers  by  the  wisdom  of  his  discourse;  that  as 
Papal  Legate,  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  period  towards 
mitigating  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  and  encouraging  a  Christian 
spirit — when  it  is  remembered  how  in  those  troubled  times  he  was 

lip  vrna  so  justly  famed..  Of  Albert,  Peter  of  Prussia  snyst-'Tn  omnibus  suis  scriptis  Innic 
buuiilitatis  imxtnni  stMvat,  ut,  euni  alta  iiiirabilit«r  \  iilidissnnis  ratiouibvis  sanet;e  Scriptuma 
a<' sanetoruui  auot(>ritati)>u8  nnmieiis  8irii»titat .  luilli  tanien  unquain  doctori  pra-judit-iuiu  iu 
Buis  opiuioiiibus  vohiit  neiierare;  unde  qtuxni  s;i>pe  pn>])ria8  opiiiionea  ponens,  pra-mittit  sio  in- 
quieus — "  Sine  pra\judieio  loquj-ns  .  .  .  Salva  paee  sio  vidt'tur  loquendum.  .  .  .  Ita  cum 
aliis  niafjistris  seiitio  .  .  .  W.vc  opinio  videtur  mihi  probabilior'  ...  In  quo  modo  scri- 
bcndi  nulhis  doetoruiu  i^>8i  situilis  reperitur  .  .  .  I'nde  nialuit  insoius  in  quibusdani  reputari 
quanj  tcnienuius  in  peruulosis."  (((ip.  V.)  See  also  Sighart — Ikvrtel — Bianco.  Die  alte  UnU 
versitat  KiUn.     Compare  l)'A.<ssailly,  p.  3«3. 

*  Si's  le(;ons  sur  Aristote  eurent  un  tel  succ5s,  que.  faute  de  salleassez  vaste.  il  dut,  dit-on, 
les  faire  en  \)U'iu  air,  sur  une  plaee  fv  laquelle  on  donna  son  nom:  pttuy  de  Ma(tre-.4lbfrt  ou  Al- 
bert. ]>uis  phuY  Maubfrt.  Duns  les  environs  se  trouve  encore  aujourd'hui  la  rue  Maitre-Alberi. 
(Franklin,  vol.  I.,  p.  178.) 
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occupied  in  defomliiig  his  Order,  in  niuking  peace,  in  acting  as 
arbitrator  between  rivals,  fur  instance,  in  1:249,  1251,  1258,  and 
that  over  and  above  tlie  ])eribrmance  of  all  these  active  duties,  he 
repeated  the  entire  Psalter  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  wrote 
twenty-one  folio  volumes*  upon  every  tlien  known  subject  that 
can  be  put  under  logic,  metai)hysics,  psychology,  natural  science, 
ethics,  theology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  rest,  we  begin  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  numner  of  a  giant  S.  Thomas  luid  for  his  i)ro- 
fessor.f  Is  there  any  man  in  the  whole  range  of  history  who  has 
manifested  in  equal  proi)ortions  such  practical  ability,  such  specu- 
lative power,  and  indefatigable  industry  ?  Well  may  his  contempo- 
raries have  called  him  the  "Doctor  Universalis,"  and  Engelbert 
have  written  of  him  "  Vir  in  omni  scientia  adeo  divinus,  ut  nostri 
temporis  stupor  et  miraculum  congrue  vocari  possit.  | 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Albert  took  a  wide  and  profound  view 
of  the  conditions  of  the  intellectual  world  of  his  day.  A  man 
does  not  labour  as  he  laboured,  nor  strike  out  a  novel  course  of 
teaching,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  misunderstood,  without 
having  a  grave  reason  for  doing  so.  The  very  task  which  he  set 
himself  to  accomplish,  points  to  the  depth  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
ajjpreciation  of  the  times.  He  saw  clearly  the  immense  influence 
"wiiich  had  been,  and  still  was  being  exerted,  by  those  vast  intel- 
lectual powers  represented  by  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Stagyrite.  Much  truth  thrown  into  philosophic  form  was  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  The  power  of  Greek  thought,  its  precision,  its 
clearness,  its  order,  its  logical  force,  together  with  the  traditionary 
teachings  of  men  of  intelligence,  as  subtle  as  profound,  could 
always  make  a  respectable  appearance,  and  often  confuse  those 
who  were  really  seeking  after  truth,  and  keep  them  from  perceiv- 
ing clearly  the  philosophy  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Besides,  not  only  had  the  enemy  to  be  attacked,  but  the  whole 
body  of  catholic  teaching,  like  some  vast  city,  had  to  be  defended 
— and  defended,  not  merely  against  the  assaults  of  her  own  children, 
but  against  the  clever  insinuations,  the  artful  fallacies,  the  philo- 

•  Brought  out  by  the  French  Dominican,  Peter  Jamnoy.     Lyons,  1651. 

Mpfii'-vftl  Profj'SMorH  «oni«-tinirs  nia<I<-  tlieir  Htuclfiits  write  for  them.  Some  had  an  many 
aa  flrty  joiiuk  men  at  w<»rk  at  a  time.  St.  Peter  of  Clnny  employed  meu  to  translate  from  the 
Arabic.     S.  Kaymutid  got  work  done  in  the  convents  of  the  Order.    \ 

t  L'^nnmeration  des  ouvrageg  laiBses  par  Albert  le  Grand  on  recueillis  sous  son  nom,  en 
Tingt-et-nn  volumes  in-folio.  n'occupe  pas  nioins  de  douze  pages  dans  la  Bibliotlifeque  dea  ecri- 
Tnins  de  son  ordre.     (Hanreau,  Tom.  II. ,  p.  5.)    Some  say  he  wrote  eight  hundred  works. 

t  He  .Summo  Bono.     {Tom.  III.,  c.  9.) 

This  is  rather  different  from  the  criticism  of  that  industrious  bigot  Prantl.  Albertns  Mag- 
nus (j/r6.  1191.  g<r»t.  \2ii0.)  war  ein  unklarer  Kopf  und  nicht  befahiglit,  irgend  eine  grundsatz- 
liche  Aiiffa.ssung  liinaiisziidenken,  soweit  dieselbe  rei<  lit.  .  .  .  Aber  Verstaiid  oder  etwa  gar 
philosophi.sche  Begabung  benass  er  wohl  nicht  in  holierera  Grade,  als  die  ganze  grosse  Alasse 
alUr  .Mitteliiiassiijen,  ja.  wie  sich  alftbald  zeigen  soil  sogar  in  geringerem  Grade.  .  .  .  Wenn 
In  Bezug  auf  beknniite  .Anekdoten  iiber  die  erste  Jngend  und  das  Greisenalter  des  Albertns 
seine  Feinde.  die  Franziskaner  von  ihm  sagten,  "  Ex  asino  philosophus  factus  et  ex  philosopho 
asinuB."  so  trafen  sie  hieniit  aiich  in  derbstem  Ausdrucke  doch  etwas  Bichtiges.  {Frantl, 
QtachichU  der  Logik  im  Abendlande.  B.  III.,  cap.  17,  p.  89.) 
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sopliical  systems  of  men  with  intelligence  every  bit  as  powerful, 
and  as  educated,  as  her  own.  All  this  was  clear  to  Albertus 
Magnus. 

The  two  grand  objects  he  kept  in  view  during  his  brilliant 
career  as  Professor,  and  his  long  labours  as  Theologian,  were,  first, 
that,  the  influences  of  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  clearness,  and 
systematic  methods  of  the  powers  of  Paganism,  should  be  brought 
over,  and  turned  round  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  Church, 
— that  Aristotle  should  be  Christianized;  and,  secondly,  that  faith 
should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  vast  scientific  organism, 
through  the  application  of  Christianized  philosophy  to  the  dogmata 
of  revealed  religion.  Thus  would  the  Church  possess  all  the 
higliest  truths  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  purest  form,  with- 
out the  alloy  of  error  that  is  generally  encrusted  round  the  noblest 
of  humo,n  speculations.  Thus  she  would  present  an  impregnable 
barrier  to  the  efforts  of  pride  of  intellect,  when  endeavouring  to 
overset  the  framework  of  the  Church.  Thus,  also,  would  that 
almost  endless  array  of  points  of  belief,  of  which  religion  is  com- 
posed, be  united  in  the  oneness  of  a  philosophic  form,  and  instead 
of  being  objects  of  difficulty  to  the  enquirer,  in  realit}^,  startle  his 
mind,  not  only  by  their  reasonableness,  but  by  their  strict  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  What  could  be  more  Divine  than  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  as  reflected  in  that  splendid  82/7)1  ma  of  S. 
Thomas,  which,  humanly  speaking,  would  never  have  existed  had 
it  not  been  for  Albertus  Magnus  ? 

It  was  not  without  causing  astonishment,  and  I  may  say,  not  with- 
out some  scandal,  that  Albert  set  about  this  great  work  of  bringing 
Aristotle  into  the  midst  of  Christianity.  Had  he  contented  him- 
self with  hunting  up  old  manuscripts,  with  laboriously  searching 
out  the  true  text,  and  still  more  laboriously,  perhaps,  eliciting  the 
true  meaning,  by  comparing  one  execrable  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  with  a  still  more  execrable  translation  from  the  Greek ; — 
or,  foiled  in  this, — by  comparing  one  part  of  the  author  with  an- 
other, or  with  Theophrastus  or  Avicenna,  men  might  simply  have 
wondered  at  the  extraordinary  hobby  of  an  industrious  book- 
worm.* But  he  did  far  more  than  this: — he  actually  had  the 
boldness  to  modify,  and  mould  Aristotle,  by  the  right  of  Christian 
princij)les,  into  a  Christian  form,  to  be  set  before  Christian  men, 
as  Christian  philosophy.  And  what  is  more,  he  made  use  of  the 
position  he  occupied  of  Public  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy to  instil  his  novel  views  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 


*  Some  say  that  Albert  only  knew  the  Arabian  philosophy  through  Jewish  writers,  (Sea 
Dr.  A.  Schnuciirs  inti'vcstinsi  SfH(fi>rt  iibrr  jiidisclw,  insontirr.t  jMiacharabische  RfUtfionsphilosophie, 
Die  Kngdlfhri-.p.  7)i,  also  Scbuiuldei's,  Kssai  surltaecvleaphiloaophiquts  dua  Us  Arnbta,  p.  263.  Muuk, 
Le  gukU  des  cgares.  II.  p.  60.)  • 
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tion.  Never  before  tliis,  had  Aristotle  been  made  the  special 
subject-matter  for  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  never  before  had 
the  disciples  of  any  professor  seen  their  master  Avith  such  fulness, 
depth,  and  comprehensiveness,  build  up  so  vast  a  system  of  harmo- 
nious truth.*  Albert  has,  over  and  over,  been  accused  of  "in- 
troducing the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Christ,"  of  "allotting  to  him  the  principal  seat  in  the  middle  of 
Christ's  temple;"  of  being  drunk  witli  the  wine  of  secular  science, 
human  wisdom,  and  profane  philosophy;  of  uniting  cont^jntious, 
thorny,  and  garrulous  dialectics  with  most  sacred  and  most  pure 
theology,  and  of  teaching  his  followers  a  new  and  philosophic 
method  of  explaining  and  teaching  the  Holy  Word.  He  has 
been  called  "  an  ape,''  and  "  an  ass,"  has  been  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  of  witchraft,"t  and,  in  fact,  has  received  that  tribute  from 
the  foolisli,  which  all  truly  superior  men  are  accustomed  to  receive, 
and  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

It  would  be  too  long,  and  beside  the  purpose,  to  go  round  the 
many-sided  fabric  of  theology,  and  point  out  the  merits  of  this 
mighty  architect.  It  will  suffice  to  hint,  in  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  at  one  or  two  of  the  services  he  rendered  in  particular 
questions.  "He  added  two  new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God; 
he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  pantheism ;  he  completed  the  Lombard's 
doctrine  on  repro])ation ;  refuted  with  consummate  ability  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  the  World,  introduced 
tlie  famous  distinction  ever  since  employed  against  optimists ; 
illustrated  by  ingenious  analogies  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication ;  and  went  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
into  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity."J 

Besides  being  a  theologian  and  philosopher — indeed,  the  first 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  his  day — Albert  was  also  great  in 
natural  history,  he  was  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  geographer,  an 
architect,  a  geologist,  and  a  mechanic,  besides  being  an  anatomist 
and  an  alchemist.§  He  spent  thirty  years'  toil  in  working  at  an 
automaton,  which  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  to  speak — 
the  same,  if  the  tradition  have  any  truth  in  it,  which  so  startled 

♦  In  der  that  ist  er  e«  Rewesen,  ■welclier  das  cliristlicbe  Ahendland  znerit  in  das  Verstand- 
niBS  (liT  AriHtot«*liHflien  Philosophic  eiiifiihrte,  wi»"  or  aurh  d«T  Krute  sie  zura  hesoiidereii  Ge- 
p.-iistaiide  offeiithphor  U-lirvortrjige  iiiacht«- :  er  iiborrasfhte  Heine  Zeitgenossen  durcli  ein 
ruhAiiuiHiihangendes  System  philosophiscln-r  Lehieii.     (fVcruer,  B.  I.,  p.  89.) 

t  "Telle  p«'rfection  v  a-t,-il  en,  qn'aiiciins  lui  ont  ,]ftA  le  chat  aux  .janibes,  qn'il  estoit  necro- 
manrien  et  detestable  magicien."  (See  Hutoirt  dea  plus  illustrea  et  sfavana  hommea  de  leur  aiecles. 
Thei'^t.  p.  if:.) 

t  With  him  heean  the  distinction  of  eMsentia  and  exigtentia.  Pschyology  owes  to  him  the 
conception  of  the 'sonl  aa  totum  potrntatiimm.  All  theolojfical  virtues  are  trir<M/«  infiisoR.  Con- 
Bcieiiec  the  first  law  of  reason.  He  also  did  more  than  any  other  towards  deterniining  the  lim- 
its of  the  reasons  kuowledjje  of  God- 

?  He  wrote  twentv-six  books  on  animals,  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  interesting,  des- 
cribins:  thnir  physiological,  aiiatomieal.  and  historical  character.  The  commerce  oi  furs  had 
brougiit  many  northern  animals  before  him.  He  describes  shoals  of  herrings,  speaks  of  whales, 
of  birds,  of  falconry,  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  alchemy. 
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St.  Thomas  when,  unawares,  he  came  upon  it  in  the  workshop  of 
Albert,  that  he  seized  the  first  stick  that  came  to  hand,  and 
shrieking  Salve!  Salve!  smashed  the  fearful  monster  to  pieces, 
thinking  it  to  be  some  cruel  savage  who  was  about  to  attempt 
his  life.*  He  entertained  William  of  Holland,  in  the  midst  of 
the  severest  winter,  in  a  garden  he  had  constructed,  breathing  the 
softest  zephyrs  of  spring,  and  filled  with  most  delicate  flowers.f 
Humboldt  declares  that  in  his  Liber  Cosmograpliicus  dc  natura 
locorum  he  surpasses  in  many  points  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
As  a  botanist,  Maier  puts  him  before  all  the  ancients  but 
Theophrastus*  Dr.  Jesse r,  who  brought  out  his  work  De  Vege- 
tabilibus  et  Plantis,  and  is  a  thorougli  bigot,  equals  Albert  in 
his  Cosmos  to  Aristotle  and  to  Humboldt.  Peter  Crescentia 
popularized  his  discoveries  and  views.  His  chemical  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  Arabians  Geber  and 
Razes, J  whose  doctrines  he  tried  to  reconcile  with  Aristotle's 
teacliings  on  the  elementary  properties  of  matter ;  but  he  certainly 
far  surpassed  all  the  ancients  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  experiments, 
and  in  some  of  his  discoveries.  He  could  make  gunpowder.  His 
remarks  on  gems  would  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student  at  this 
day.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies, 
and  to  detect  various  relations  of  metals  to  each  other,  while  he 
greatly  increased  the  practical  utility  of  chemical  materials.§  Even 
the  Jews  looked  upon  his  writings  and  discoveries  with  respect.||  A 
certain  Abraham  translated  into  Arabic  his  Summa  of  natural 
philoso})hy ;  while  the  learned  Jewish  physician,  Portaleone 
(1542 — 1612)  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to  Albert's  treatment 
of  "precious  stones,"  in  that  portion  of  his  scarce  and  celebrated 
work,  "  Schilte-ha-Gibborim,"  which  touches  on  the  subject.^ 
Then  as  a  geographer,  Albert  is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ;**  and,  as  an  architect,  he  gave  plans  for  several 
churches;  and  the  first  design  of  the  stately  catliedral  of  Cologne 
is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  his  drawings. ft 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  this  extraordinary  man 

*  Both  Gerhort  (Sylvester  TT.)  and  Roffer  Bnoon  had  a  statue,  it  U  said,  which  answered  all 
thoir  qiu>8tions.     (Sre  [jfcky's  RLif  of  liationuUsiii.  Vol.  L.  p.  301.) 

t  "  We  arc  told  that  Hallivj.  a  famous  iuirsl'T  and  fanatic,  who  was  executed  at  Bagdad  (a. 
D.  9'22).  oould  astonish  his  nninerons  spectators  hv  making  \vii\ter-fruit8  appear  iu  summer,  aad 
summer  fruits  in  winter."     (llirichton's  Arabia,  Vol.  J/..  |).  22.) 

t  Razes  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  Rh^  in  Irak,  his  birth- 
place, and  Professor  at  Bagdad.  His  fanie  is  principally  owinji  to  liis  medical  writings.  Geber, 
a  native  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  the  father  of  .\rabiau 
chemistry.  He  ia  said  to  have  written  fiye  hundred  volumes  "on  chemistry.  Four  tracts  only 
remain. 

§  For  a  full  account  of  Albert's  chemical  labours,  see  Kopp,  Oeachichte  der  Oumie,  A  Bande. 

II  (See  Niedner,  Kirchrng^schichtf,  p.  487.) 

IT  The  following  works  of  .\lbert  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew:— IV  Forma  Visionis.  Dt 
Cauxis.  Dt  Anima.  Dr  Spiritu  Brutorum.  bv  J(>huda  Romano.  Summa  Phiiosophux  Xaturalis,  by  £. 
Abraham.     Dc  Kinnmia.  partly,  by  A.  Portaleone. 

**  (See  Werner.  R  L.  p.  e.-S.) 

tt  Kreuser,  dfr  Christlkhf  Kirchfnb<iu,p,  275. 
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is,  thiit,  thougli  he  knew  neither  Greek,  Arabic,  nor  Hebrew; 
thouf^'h  he  was  very  feeble  in  history;*  thougli  lie  is  simply  Incli- 
crous  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  etymology  of  words ;{  still, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  history  of 
))hilosophy,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  understood  Aristotle  better 
than  our  great  modern  philologists;  |  and  added  to  all  this  versa- 
tility,, was  a  simplicity,  a  modesty,  a  gentleness,  a  i)iety,  a  love  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a  love  for  our  Lady,  a  devotional  si)irit,  a  moral 
sublimity  of  character,  which  has  ranked  him  justly  among  the 
blessed,  and  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  8aints.§  So  great 
was  his  piety  and  learning,  that  some  writers  declare  that  his 
knowledge  was  infused  into  him  by  heaven. || 

One  can  well  imagine  him  swaying  the  minds  of  his  disciples  by 
the  marvellousness  of  his  many-sided  knowledge.  One  can  see 
now,  in  imagination,  that  placid  figure,  those  features,  beautiful 
in  their  regularity;  those  eyes,  singularly  meditative  and  pro- 
found; those  lips,  speaking  of  gravity  and  energy;  and  that 
general  impress  of  calm  genius,  with  passion  altogether  conquered, 
or,  at  all  events,  entirely  controlled;  as — surrounded  by  admiring 
and  loving  eyes — he  unfolds  the  hidden  science  of  the  saints,  or 
dwells  upon  the  origins  and  springs  of  God's  beautiful  creation.  T 

He  continued  teaching  till  he  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and 
ended  his  laborious  and  saintly  life  in  1280.  ** 

Such  was  the  master  selected  by  John  of  Germany  for  young 
Thomas  of  Aquino.  Such  was  the  chance  given  to  the  young 
Dominican  for  bringing  to  their  highest  perfection  those  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  nature  and  grace  entrusted  to  him  by  God.ft    When 

*  "  ZShlt  er  die  PythaKorJior  unter  dif  StoikfT.  sagt,  Sokratfs  Rei  ein  Macedonifr  gewes^'n, 
er  miMiit,  H«'Hi«id  liabi-  aiicli  dcu  .Vainen  Honif  r  n«'tiaj;«Mi,  AiiaxaRoraH  nnd  Kinju'dokles  Heieii 
1>«-idc  aiiH  Italifii  t;c\vcMcii ;  rl<Mi  IMato  lM-tra«-lil«*t  er  al.s.  dfii  "  I'riiict-pH  Stoicorimi ;"  (l«-n  Naiiicn 
"  Kiiirnra«T"  i-rklarf  it  ho.  da.ss  cr  sa;;!,  sic  st'ien  Lfutc  wj-IcJh-  auf  dcr  faiilcn  Ilaiit  (super 
ci:ten))  lifgcn,  o«l»T  sicJi  mil  UiiniltzcH  bekiitiiiiKTU  (curaiitcs) ;  Eiidyuiioii  leifet  er  ab  vou  ia 
und  dymioii  (intellectiiH)."     Stikkl,  R.  II.,  rrst.  Aht..  p.  :l5}f.     See  also  Werner,  S.  T)ujmas,p.  88. 

t  Adam  of  PerHeijjrie  strems  to  have  had  a  little  touch  of  philological  knowledge.  (Viucent 
de  Beauvais.  vol.  IV..  1227.) 

t  '■  Alhertus  halM-  den  Aristotles  wohl  b«'R8«r  verstanden,  als  unsere  neueren  grossen  Pliilo- 
logen."     (Ritter,  H.  I.  p.  62«— .Sfikkl.  n.  //.  p.  3.'>/— 421.) 

§  HiH  spirit  is  seen  in  IM  adhfgrendo  iMo,  cap.  V. 

II  "  Inde  ben  tosto  fu  [Tomasol  per  degni  riHpetti  inviato  a  Colonia  per  sentire  Alberto  il 
Macno.  orarolo  di  quel  seeolo  nelle  Hcientie  tanto  liuniane,  quanto  divine,  infu.seli  piii  tosto 
liberalmente  da  I)io.  ch'.i  forza  di  studio  da  lui  aequistate."  (Frig.  L  I.,  c.  IV.,  n.  4, p.  24.)  See 
also  ririe  Engelbert,  hi.s  disciple,  De  Summo  bono,  TrarA  III.,  c.  9. 

^  He  deserved,  if  any  one  ever  did,  the  same  epitaph  as  Alfonso  TostatUB,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  divine: 

"  Hie  stupor  est  raundi,  qui  scibile  discutit  omiie." 

**  Celestlne  TTI.  became  Pone  when  he  wa.s  eighty-five  years  old;  Raymond  of  Pennafort 
lived  and  worked  till  ninety-eiglit.  Some  say  that  Albert  lost  his  knowledge  wlien  he  became 
old:  so  most  y>eople  do  when  past  eighty-four.  Newton,  at  the  end,  entirely  forgot  all  his  great 
discoveries,  and  Kant,  all  his  critical  nliilosoph.y.  The  legend  referred  to  is  mentioned  by  Pla- 
niinins.  Leander.  and  Jammv.  Lacoraaire.  also,  mentions  it  in  his  Huttoirt;  de  Saint  Dominujue,  p. 
37.  D'Assailly  relates  that  our  La<ly  appeared  to  Albert,  and  asked  him  '• '  Dans  quelle  science 
veux-tu  devenir  habile  ?' "  .  .  .  "  '  Je  voudrais  devenir  habile  dans  la  conuaissance  de  la 
nature."  r«^pondit  si Ujplement  Albert."  "  '  Tu  seras  ce  que  tu  df^sires  et  le  plus  grand  despbi- 
losophes."  murmura  la  Vierge.  un  pen  surprise  et  dfc8ol<5e,  '  niais  jtarce  que  tu  n'as  point  pref^rA 
la  science  de  mon  fils,  la  th^ologie.  un  .jour  vieudra.  oil,  perdant  meme  la  science  de,  la  nature, 
tu  te  retrouveras  lintelligeuce,  voil6e  comme  ^  present.'  "  (l>'A»sailly'B  Albert  U  Grand,  p.  48. 
Pari*  :  lAdi^r.  1870.) 

ft  His  sanctity  is  evident  from  these  words  of  Peter  of  Prussia  :  (Vit.   Alb  ,  p.  230.)    "  Cum 
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the  genius  of  the  Italian  is  directed  and  fostered  by  the  genius  of 
the  German,  the  result  cannot  but  be  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
cultivated  ability  and  power. 

beatua  Thomas  ejus  discipuUis  saiictorvim  adscriberetnr  catalogo,  de.  Alberti  etkun  canonizatione 
lit  aiuiit,  tractabatur ;  lict-t  propter  uegligentiam  fratrum  prosecutioue  careret."  (iiee  also 
Sigh'dvt,  cap.  XXX FlI.  p.  285.) 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

TEACHING    DOWN    TO    S.    ANSELM. 


Before  attempting  an  account  of  the  studies  of  S.  Thomas 
under  Albert,  a  rapid  sketch  must  be  drawn,  as  with  a  stroke,  of 
the  course  of  the  theological  current  up  to  the  period  of  his 
pupilage. 

There  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  influence  which  one 
grand  idea,  introduced  by  the  Redemption,  has  exerted  on  the 
most  powerful  of  minds.  Before  the  principle  of  Christianity,  by 
which  is  meant  the  whole  idea  of  the  Christian  dis]iensation.  was 
set  to  work,  the  power  of  mere  reason,  the  religion  of  passion  and 
sense,  ruled  paramount  in  the  world.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
isolated  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  refer  to  those  multitudinous 
peoples  whose  ruling  principle  was  naturalism  and  materialism, 
and  whose  highest  efforts  never  reached  beyond  the  misty  vision 
of  a  doubtful  splendour — too  volatile  to  be  firmly  grasped,  and  too 
weak,  compared  with  passion  and  pride,  to  affect  the  destinies 
of  men.  When  a  higher  philosophy  for  a  time  seemed  to  gather 
to  itself  the  natural  aspirations  of  humanity  after  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true,  the  coarseness  of  nature  soon  eclipsed  the 
refinement  of  reason;  and  tliose  two  symjjathetic  developments 
"which  domineer  where  Christianity  does  not  counteract  them — 
pride  that  ends  in  blindness,  and  sensuality  that  ends  in  despotism 
— took  possession  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man.* 

Reason,  left  to  itself,  history  assures  us,  will  go  astray;  sense, 
uncurbed  by  illuminated  reason,  history  as  clearly  says,  will  pro- 
duce disorder.  Reason  has  been  tried,  and  reason  has  failed ; 
sense  has  been  master,  and  has  proved  a  tyrant.  God  sent  one  to 
rule  them  both,  and  to  use  them  as  her  servants. 

Great  was  the  stru^fijle  before  faith  became  consolidated  in  her 
position.  She  is  seen  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  flames  of  fire, 
descending  upon  the  Apostles,  and  "sweetly  interiorly  burning," 

*  Re«  Cic*'ro.  Tturvl.  I.  49.  Plato.  JpoL  Soc.  p.  40.  Lucian,  Acad,  quout.  II.  Aristot,  Pott. 
XXVI..  12.     Xenophanea.  Frag,  in  Srxt.  Emp.  VII..  49.     Seneca.  Ep.  31. 

"  Nemo  novjt  Denm.     Inrtiilee  genio:  carpamna  dulcia  :  nostruin  est 

Quod  vi vis.     Cinis  et   manes  et  fahnla  fif'S."     'Pers.  Sat.  V.  151.  sqq.) 

See  Hettiii'iHra  Apologia  (Ut  Chriatenthums  Erster  Band,  Zweite  AbthHlung,  Da$  Bedur/nits  der 
Offenbarung,  p.  457 — 515. 
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as  S.  Gregory  says,  and  fully  mastering  the  hearts  and  intelligences 
of  men.  Then  she  took  her  seat,  with  her  Greek  profile,  and 
simple  majesty,  in  Alexandria,  and  withstood,  as  one  gifted  with  a 
divine  power,  two  subtle  and  dangerous  enemies,  heathen  philoso- 
phy, and  heretical  theology ;  and  by  means  of  Clement,  and  of 
Origen,  proved  to  passion  and  misbelief  that  a  new  and  strange 
intellectual  influence  had  been  brought  into  the  world.  Then, 
she  appeared  in  the  fourth  century  at  Antioch,  less  eager,  perhaps, 
regarding  the  speculative  doctrines  of  theology,  but  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  Sacred  text,  and  arming  herself  with  sharp, 
bright  weapons,  against  the  thrust  of  the  heathen  and  the  blow  of 
the  heretic.  Next,  she  combated,  with  her  own  fearless  grace,  and 
matchless  dexterity,  those  who  advanced,  time  after  time,  against 
her  teaching  on  Grace,  on  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and  on  the 
Incarnation.  Her  form  developed  during  the  combat,  in  grace 
and  elasticity,  and  she  began  to  acquire  the  complete  symmetry 
and  perfect  fulness  of  her  beautiful  proportions.  The  activity  of 
assault  simply  made  victory  the  more  secure,  and  proved  to  the 
world  her  divine  original. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen — sometimes 
called  the  second  Origen — were  amongst  her  most  distinguished 
champions.  She  appeared  in  the  West,  with  almost  the  same  garb 
as  she  adopted  in  the  East.  S.  Hilary,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome, 
Rufinus,  and  Cassian,  drew  the  sharp  instruments  of  their  contro- 
versy, if  not  the  riches  of  their  rhetoric,  from  the  more  simple 
logic  of  the  Grecian  Fathers.  And  whilst  S.  John  Damascene,  in 
tlie  East,  with  little  individual  originality,  and  without  much 
comparative  genius  for  jidvjince,  gathered  into  one  all  tlie  learning 
of  the  past;*  S.Augustine,  in  the  West,  who  stands  out  like  a 
giant  amongst  the  greatest — with  an  originality  of  conception, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  severity  of  reasoning,  that  cannot  be  well 
surpassed — not  only  widened  and  advanced  the  boundaries  of 
scientific  Christianity  by  his  contests  with  tlie  Pelagians  and 
Donatists,  but  left,  in  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  so  firm  a  ground- 
work of  Catholic  teaching,  that  the  Church  of  this  day  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  it,  as  upon  an  immovable  intellectual  basis. 

Thus,  Faith  had  her  great  champions,  whose  courses,  like  lines  of 
light,  can  be  traced  in  the  expanse  of  history,  now  burning  steadily, 
now  more  brightly,  now  breaking  into  flame,  at  times  converging 
into  one  great  focus,  and  always  manifesting  one  principle  as  the 
guide  and  mistress  of  brute  force,  and  intellectual  despotism. 

*  He  chiefly  follows  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen:  ''  'Epu  TOirapovv  e/uov  ovori'  ra  ^e  crrropai^Tjv 
Oeioi^  re  Kai  (ro<poig  avi^paai  AcAeyucva  (TV?./it)i36riv  eKdnaouai.''  (Joau.  Damas.  Dialec- 
Hca,Oiyp.,VolI.,p.d.)  '^  ir    i  ,     r 
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As  far  as  tlie  AVest  is  concerned,  the  Champions  of  Faitli  never 
died  out  from  decrepitude  or  age.  Violence,  the  torrent  spring- 
ing out  of  the  wilds  of  Northern  Europe,  overswept  all  in  its  flood. 
A  new  nationality,  young  and  vigorous,  took  the  place  of  the 
power  of  ancient  Rome.  It  had  to  be  civilized.  A  world-work 
had  to  be  done.  The  Encyclopedic  Capella  (450),  Cassiodorus 
(4G7),  and  the  Aristotelian  Boethius  (480),  led  the  way  to  Isidore 
of  Seville  (63G),  Tajo,  and  Venerable  Bede  (674—735),  who  were 
the  first  to  arise  after  the  world  had  been  submerged.  They 
proved  that  dogma  and  exegesis  had  not  died,  if  they  had 
slumbered.  Faith,  though  seemingly  eclipsed,  had  not  been  cast 
out.  Retired  into  monastic  retreats,  and  clothed  in  the  simple 
habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  she  at  length  came  forth  to  set  the 
world  in  order,  and  raised  up  a  man  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  stupendous  gifts,  whether  as  a 
soldier,  a  legislator,  or  a  Christian.  The  one  dominant  principle 
of  his  life  was  the  principle  of  faith.  It  is  the  key  to  his  personal 
policy,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  his  legislation.  Under  him, 
religion  speedily  regained  her  own.  He  was  the  warrior  who  set 
her  on  that  throne,  from  which  she  ruled,  with  sovereign  sway, 
during  the  feverish  period  of  the  middle  ages.  He  it  was  who  set 
on  foot  those  schools  wiiich  formed  the  transition  from  the  monas- 
tic education  of  the  past,  to  the  academies  and  universities  of  the 
future.  The  teaching  in  them,  to  be  sure,  was  meagre  enough, 
not  extending  beyond  the  Trivhcni  and  Qiiadriviu?7i  j  *  but  hid- 
den in  their  secret  archives,  were  preserved  priceless  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  and  wisdom. 

It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  medicine,  scholastic 
theology,  and  canon  and  civil  law,  entered  into  the  Curriculum. 
Amongst  the  learned  men,  with  whom  Charlemagne  surrounded 
himself,  was  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  Alcuin  (732 — 
804).  Alcuin,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Bede  and  Egbert,  founded  a 
school  of  laborious  students.  Fridegisus,  Rabanus  Maurus(776 
— 856)  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  disciple  of  Adelhard  who  was 
pupil  of  Alcuin, — all  of  them  monks, — spent  their  days  diligently 
writing,  or  rather  collecting  information,  on  history,  dogma,  and 
exegesis,  and  in  preparing  the  subject-matter  for  the  great  con- 
tentions of  a  future  day.f     Then  came  the  strife  of  truth  with 

*  RomPtimes  pxprpssed  tliua:  "  Grammatira ;  Quidquid  agunt  part€8.  ego  semper  praedico 
partes.  ThaUrtii-n  :  Me  sine  Doctores  frustra  coluere  sorores.  Khelorica  ;  E«t  mihi  dicendi  ratio 
ciirii  flore  loqiiendi.  Mitsica  :  Invenere  locum  per  nie  modiilaniiua  vocum.  Geonvftria  :  Kenim 
niensuras  et  reriim  Bitfno  figiiraa.  Arithmftica  :  Kxplieo  per  numerum,  quid  wit  proportio  re- 
rum.     AMlron'/mia  :  Astra  vjasque  poli  viiidico  mihi  soli," 

The  three  first,  the  Trivium  :  the  next,  the  Quadrivium.  They  are  also  called  the  "  Seven 
Liberal  Arts." 

t  The  first  command  the  Bishops  had.  to  establish  at  their  cathedrals  public  schools,  where 
scholar?  should  be  taught  gratis,  was  in  the  Assembly  of  Aix-la-Chanelle,  in  789.  It  was  re- 
newed by  th<'  HI.  Council  of  l.ateran,  in  1179.  The  Council  of  London,  in  1138,  and  that  of 
Rouen,  in  1074,  aimed  at  centralization. 
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error,  and  the  consequent  victory  of  truth.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Gotteschalc  and  Hincmar  on  predestination  (819 — 868),  the 
gentle  smoulderings  which  afterwards  blazed  into  a  fierce  flame 
of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  connected  with  the  names  of  Gerbert, 
Heric  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  John  the  Sophist — the  con- 
test, above  all,  in  which  Berengarius  (1003)  and  Lanfranc  split, 
drawing  from  the  latter  that  vigorous,  violent,  and  witty  Liber 
Sclntillarum, — were  but  as  the  slight  movements  and  distant 
rumblings  in  the  earth,  which  were  afterwards  to  grow  into  violent 
shocks  and  loud  thunderings.*  The  world  was  set  in  motion, 
men's  minds  were  becoming  possessed  with  an  idea,  and  we  begin 
to  leave  the  period  of  catence  and  smnmnlce,  of  chronicles  and 
annals,  and  to  enter  into  that  period  of  fermentation  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  large  scientific  expression  of  Catholic  truth  in 
Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bonaventure. 

I  refer  to  the  period  beginning  with  S.  Anselm,  and  ending  with 
the  Lombard — a  most  exciting  epoch,  and  one  full  of  the  contests 
and  antagonisms  of  human  thought.  At  this  period  it  was  that 
faith  and  reason,  the  principle  of  authority  and  self-assertion, 
stood  over  against  each  other,  and  grew  into  clear  and  distinct 
shape,  and  manifested  their  bearings  on  society  with  greater  bold- 
ness than,  perhaps,  ever  they  had  done  before.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  those  two  sides  of  truth,  the  speculative  and  con- 
templative, and  those  two  sides  of  the  human  mind,  the  reason 
and  the  will,  created  the  great  schools  of  scholastic  and  monastic 
theology. 

Many  causes  led  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  increase  of  schools,  the  multiplication  of  professors, 
liberty  of  opinion,  heat  in  the  maintenance  of  personal  convic- 
tions, the  increased  knowledge  of  theological  and  philosophical 
problems,  the  awakened  sense  of  the  power  of  human  reason  \)Yo- 
duced  by  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  the  study  of  Plato, 
public  displays  of  intellectual  fence — all  this  tended  to  develop 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  out,  clearly,  truth  and  error 
from  their  opposing  camps.  Just  as  young  men,  when  they  first 
begin  to  study  logic,  are  not  satisfied  till  they  are  practising  upon 
their  companions,  caring  little  for  truth,  but  much  for  victory; 
so,  now,  men's  minds  began  to  grow  sensible  of  their  power;  and 
the  great  fascination  was  not  so  much  love  of  truth,  as  an  un- 
quenchable craving  for  single  combats,  and  for  victory  over  the 
intelligence  of  fellow  men.  Thus,  when  professors  and  students 
settled  down  in  large  towns,  these  lovers  of  mental  excitement  would 


,*  •^?..t^**'.^^*^***'"*^* '^^^"^"ry' »"y  coll^ct'on  of  thoughts  or  extracts  was  called  SiHfUiiiaru, 
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travel  from  place  to  place,  spending  their  days  in  intellectual  f^ladi- 
atorial  displays — upseiting  gray-lieaded  professors,  and  bringing 
confusion  into  the  schools.*  This  was  developing  reason  with  a 
Tengeance:  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
when  these  bold  knights  should  find  themselves  in  open  antagonism 
witli  one,  fairer  and  more  dexterous  than  themselves.  Men  who 
could  deify  the  Aristotelian  method  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
could  be  absorbed  by  those  miserable  translations  of  his  dialectics; 
who  could  abandon  knowledge,  to  run  after  mere  intellectual  dis- 
play; were  just  the  persons  to  manifest  little  reverence  for  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  and  little  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  one  central  question,  out  of  which  many  developments 
grew,  was  the  dispute  upon  Universals.  To  omit  a  short  account 
of  it  would  be  to  turn  the  history  of  this  period,  and  the  one  suc- 
ceeding it,  into  an  enigma.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear.  Scho- 
lastic refinements  and  distinctions  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided  in  this  volume. 

When  powder  is  dry,  a  mere  spark  can  set  it  in  explosion.  So, 
one  doubt,  falling  upon  men's  minds  in  a  certain  moral  state,  is 
capable  of  creating  an  activity  which  may  issue  in  a  revolution. 
Boethius  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
as  well  as  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  eleventh,  had,  in  their 
meditative  way;  ventilated  the  question  of  Universals.  But  the 
period  for  an  explosion  had  not  then  arrived. 

At  length  it  came.  It  originated  with  a  problem  translated  out 
of  Porphyry  by  Boethius,  of  which  P<)r})hyry  himself  did  not 
dare  to  offer  a  solution.  The  dicere  recusnbo  of  Porphyry,  soon 
set  the  curious  and  contentious  minds  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
motion.  The  question  was  this: — Have  genus  and  species,  such 
as  animal,  horse,  &c.,  an  indei)endent  existence  of  themselves,  or 
do  they  only  exist  as  we  think  them  in  our  minds?  If  they  do 
exist  of  themselves,  are  they  body,  or  spirit  ?  Do  they  exist  sepa- 
rate from  sensible  things,  or  in  them  ?t 

*  "  Mon  at  thin  time  waste  their  whole  lives  In  controversy;  even  disputinji  in  the  public 
streets.  When  too  old  for  any  other  i-niployment,  they  «till  retain  their  fond iies.s  for  debate  ; 
always  wekiiift  but  never  arriviuj;  at  trutii!  berauHe  they  are  ignorant  of  tlie  ancients,  or  dis- 
dain to  adopt  tlieir  opinions  ;  for  ev«-r  framing  new  errors  of  tlieir  own.  or.  tlirougli  poverty  of 
judRnient.  retailing  the  oi>ini()n8  and  savings  of  others,  and  compiling  an  incoiisiHtent  mass, 
out  of  which  each  author  would  find  it  difficult  to  recover  his  own."  (John  of  Salisbury,  Meta- 
log.,  B.  II..  cap.  VII.. p.  864.) 

t  It  will  be  interesting  to  give  this  in  full: — 

"  Cum  sit  neccssarium.  Chrysaori.  et  ad  earn  quse  est  apud  Aristotelem  prjcdicaraentonim 
doctrinain.  no.tiM*  quid  Hit  genus,  quid  differeiitia  quid  species,  quid  proprium,  quid  a<;oideu8; 
et  ad  diflinitiouum  asuiguationem.  et  omuino  ad  ea  qua;  in  divisicuie  et  in  demon.stratione  sunt, 
utili  istarum  reruni  speculatione,  couipendioMani  tibi  traditioneni  facieus  tentabo  breviter,  vc- 
lut  intro«luctionis  niodo.  ea  quae  ab  antiquis  dicta  sunt  aggredi,  ab  altioribus  quidem  (juics- 
tionbus  abstinens.  simpliciores  vero  mediocriter  conj^'ctauH.  Mox  de  generibiis  et  spfciebus  illud 
quidfm  rive  suhitigUtnl.  rive  in  Holit  nudin  intfUectibxu  porita  rint  nve  subsistentui  corporalia  rint  an  in- 
eorporalia.  et  utrum  stjjarata  a  senribUibus,  an  in  smsibilibus  posila  et  circa  hcBC  consistentia,  dicere  re- 
auaho.  AUisrimum  enim  ncjotium  est  hMjxumodi,  et  majoria  egens  inquiritionia."  [Porphyrius: — 
AiTLKQ  rrept  yevuv  re  Km  el6uv,  to  fiev  eirc  vpearrjKev  eirc  kui  n>  fiovacr  Tpi/Mic  eTTiuoiat^ 
Kcirai.  eiTe  nat  v<peaTT]KOTa  Gu/iara  eoriv  ij  aGufiara,  kui  -nOTCfyov  ;^;wpicrra  »?  cv  tolc 
aiodrjToi^  Kai  Trept  ravra  vipearuTa,  napacTTjOOfiai  Xeyeiv.  ^advTarrjq  ovaijr  rrjg  TotavTijc 
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Doubtless,  some  may  wonder  how  such  questions  as  these  could 
have  caused  so  violent  an  intellectual  commotion  as  we  know  was  in 
reality  produced.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dilate  on  the  sub- 
tleties, refinements,  and  barren  disputes  of  the  scholastics;  and 
some  writers  among  the  schoolmen  have  given  an  opening  to  the 
charge.  But  thus  to  stigmatize  the  question  of  Universals  in  the 
main,  is  to  manifest  either  remarkable  shallowness  of  mind,  or  a 
profound  ignorance  of  its  bearings — of  its  influence  on  moral 
conduct,  and  its  relations  with  the  relative  and  the  absolute, 
with  multitude  and  unity,  with  science  and  faith,  with  man 
and  God.  Destroy  the  Universal — say  that  whatever  is  not  one 
and  individual  is  a  myth — and  you  destroy  everything  except 
the  egotism  of  humanity.  The  principle  of  self,  is  the  principle 
of  barbarism,  and  of  destruction,  and  naturally  brings  about 
the  denial  of  tlie  reality  of  the  Universal.  The  Universal,  the 
ideal,  whether  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true,  draws 
man  out  of  himself,  and  disciplines  him,  and  one  may  say,  sanc- 
tifies, and  lifts  him  up  in  his  eff'ort  after  its  realization  in  himself. 
If  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  are  absolutely  nothing  but  words, 
if  the  only  reality  is  in  the  concrete  individual,  then  objects,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  mankind,  are  phantasms 
or  mockeries,  such  as  Church,  State,  Country,  and  even  Humanity 
itself.  Kill  ideas,  blast  theories,  explode  the  archetypes  of  things, 
and  the  age  of  brute  force  is  not  far  distant.  The  whole  history 
of  Christianity,  of  its  victories,  of  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  its  chil- 
dren in  its  defence,  of  their  intense  belief  in  its  reality  of 
their  marvellous  love  for  its  severest  laws,  is  the  worship  of 
an  Universal,  of  an  idea — an  idea  wiiich  has  possessed  such  a 
reality  as  to  have  subjected  the  world  under  its  control,  and  to 
have  lifted  up  the  noblest  to  its  imitation. 

Are  these  ideas  to  be  considered  illusions  of  the  mind,  or  at  best 
creatures  of  the  brain?  or  do  they  possess  sufficient  reality  to 
justify  Christians  in  their  love  of  ideal  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  ? 

Such  questions  as  these,  surely,  were  serious  enough,  and  de- 
served to  occupy  the  minds  of  men  educating  the  world  in  the 
middle  ages.*  For,  especially  at  this  period,  theory  speedily 
resolved  itself  into  practice;  what  to-day  was  a  speculation  of  the 
schools,  to-morrow  became  a  fiict;  men  lived  quickly,  thought 
quickly,  and  iicted  quickly  in  the  days  of  William  of  Champeaux 


Trpayjiareia^,  Kat  aX'Xrj^  fieiCovo^  ^cnuevT}^  e^eraaeuc.)     Porphyrii  introductio   interpret 
Bo<'tluo  mit.  ('Boethii  opp.ed.  Ba^il.  1570,  fol.  p.  50  J 


*  Hence  we   cau 
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and  Abelard.  Reason  was  trying  her  winps  and  makinc:  her  first 
Ventures,  and  had  not  learnt  as  yet  to  control  lier  liberty.  She 
liad  to  be  broken  in,  and  trained :  and  being  disdainful,  wanton, 
ambitious,  and  not  wanting  in  self-conceit,  it  was  no  light  task  to 
subjugate  and  tame  her,  and  teach  her  to  be  content  with  her 
]) roper  place. 

Tlie  lirst  who  brought  the  question  of  Universals  to  a  point 
was  Roscelin.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Compiegne,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, and  a  bold  speculator.  He  had  made  his  studies  at  Soissons 
and  Rheims,  had  taught  at  Locmenach  (near  Vannes),  and  at 
Tours,  and  had  succeeded  in  attracting  round  him  a  large  and 
motley  gathering  of  disciples.  But  the  novelty  of  his  views,  and 
his  audacity,  soon  drew  upon  him  the  keen  eyes  of  trained  theo- 
logians and  philosophers.  They  were  amazed  to  hear — what 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  advanced  by  infidels,  and  Pagan  philos- 
ophers, but  not  by  Christian  thinkers,  much  less  by  a  priest  and  a 
professor — that  Universals  were  mere  delusions  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  only  thing  of  which  existence  could  be  predicated  was 
the  individual.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  to  the  ears  of  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  from  youth  to  look  upon  the  great  ideals 
with  reverence  and  admiration,  to  hear  them  proved  away,  and 
shovelled  on  one  side  as  so  much  intellectual  lumber,  or  derided 
as  the  fanciful  creations  of  playful  imaginations.  Not  only  did 
this  strange  professor  make  out  that  Universals  were  mere  sounds, 
that  genus  and  species  were  pure  abstractions  of  the  human 
spirit;  but  he  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  aiiirm  that  the  parts 
of  a  whole  had  no  existence  in  reality :  that  they  can  only  be 
found  in  the  whole,  and  that  the  qualities  of  bodies,  considered 
apart,  did  not  exist  at  all:  so,  while  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
man,  he  stoutlv  denied  the  existence  of  humanitv;  while  he 
atlirmed  that  a  house  existed,  he  denied  existence  to  its  walls; 
and  while  he  admitted  the  reality  of  a  coloured  body,  he  denied, 
with  the  same  breath,  the  existence  of  the  colour.  Either  these 
Universals,  he  argued,  belonged  to  the  individuals,  and  thus  the 
mind  acquires  the  notions  of  them  ;  or  they  belong  to  the  intellect, 
being  creations  of  its  activity ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  are  simply 
unrealities,  with  names. 

How  far  this  professor  had  studied  theology  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  Possibly  carried  away  by  his  love  of  intellectual  display, 
he  had  neglected  the  deeper  study  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  reason  to  revelation.  Anyhow,  he  brought  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  to  bear  directly  upon  the  great  corner-stone  of  all 
religion.  He  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  whole  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  in  support  of  a  system  of  philosophy  that 
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had  not,  at  that  time,  at  all  events,  a  single  weighty  name  to 
recommend  it.  The  one  nature  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
according  to  his  theory,  was  an  Universal ;  and,  therefore,  its  exis- 
tence must  be  denied ;  and  so  the  Canon  denied  it.  Yet  he  did 
not  admit  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  Creator — because  he 
affirmed  a  God  existing  in  Three  Persons.  He  admitted  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  entities, 
like  three  angels,  in  the  identity  of  power  and  of  will.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  taught  that  there  were  three  Gods.  This  shows  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  how  thoroughly  the  human  reason  was 
being  roused  into  activity. 

But  Roscelin's  boldness  soon  met  its  match.  S.  Anselm,*  in 
the  name  of  theology,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  in  the  name  of 
philosophy,  came  forth  to  confront  these  dangerous  novelties,  and 
to  support  the  cause  of  truth.  To  the  pure  ^N^ominalism  of  Roscelin, 
S.  Anselm  opposed  a  Realism  which  harmonized  philosophy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cliurch.  Gifted  with  vast  power,  with  a 
tender  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  a  pierciug  intelligence,  and  a 
power  of  order  and  synthesis  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  age  towards  constructing  an 
organized  theology  on  an  intellectual  basis,  and  towards  account- 
ing philosophically,  by  the  precision,  accuracy,  and  lucidity  of  his 
metaphysical  reasoning,  for  those  points  of  Christian  theology 
which  formerly  had  rested  almost  exclusively  in  revelation.  The 
natural  bent  of  his  soaring  and  refined  intelligence,  and  his  prac- 
tices of  Divine  contemplation,  together  with  hours  spent  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  over  the  pages  of  S.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
made  him  particularly  tit  for  the  arduous  task  of  directing  the 
mind  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  combating,  with  reason 
tempered  by  revelation,  the  extravagance  and  wildness  of  ill-regu- 
lated philosoi)hers.  f  His  great  imagination,  yet  extreme  caution, 
gave  him  a  singular  power  to  meet  and  understand  his  opponents; 
his  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  his  theological  acumen, 
gave  him  a  great  facility  in  exposing  the  tendencies  of  their  doc- 
trines; and  the  wide  sweep  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  firm  grasp 
of  his  strong  intelligence,  directed  and  subdued  in  the  school  of 
contemplation,!  gave  him  a  mastery  over  what  of  all  things  was 

*  Disciple  of  Lanfranc  ;  Prior  and  Scholastic,  1063;  Abbot  of  Bee,  1078;  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, KW:).     Di.'il,  1109. 

t  Tlu'  conduct  of  S.  Ansolui,  before  the  Pope  and  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  hia  extruoriliuary  power: — 

•'  From  an  elevated  seat.  Anselm  bepan  his  iTlsconrse.  He  established  from  Scripture  the 
orthodox  doetrine  that  the  Holy  (ihost  proeeedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son:  with  a  self- 
possessiou.  t'oree  of  aiiiuiiieut .  auil  iii>\\er  of  eloquence  which  seemed  like  inspiration.  .  .  . 
A  deep  .\nieu  was  the  one  response  of  tlie  whole  assembly,  when  Urban  exclaimed: — "  Blessed 
be  thy  heart  and  understanding,  blessed  be  thy  lips  aud  the  words  which  flow  from  them." 
(Hook,  vol  J  I.,  p.  22^.) 

X  "  NVe  are  told,  for  it\stauce,  that  ho  neither  not  up  nor  went  to  bed.  nor.  it  was  reported, 
even  turned  himself  iu  bed  without  the  command  of  bis  Director."  (Hook,  Vol.  II„  cap.  III., p. 
267.) 
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most  cherislied  at  that  day,  the  dialectical  skilfulness,  the  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  tlie  logical  force  of  tlie  Ininian  mind.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  possessed  a  natural  chivalry,  and  that  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  that  art  of  soberly  meeting  the  boldest  antagonist, 
which  generally  issued  in  his  gaining  the  mastery,  and  in  his 
rendering  triumphant  the  cause  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice.* 

It  was  whilst  engaged  in  his  lofty  meditations,  in  the  secluded 
valley  of  Bee,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  astounding  propositions 
which  were  being  defended  by  the  Canon  of  Compiegne.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  destructive  method  of 
materialism  which  this  Professor  was  establishing  amongst  his 
scholars.  But  it  was  rather  as  a  theologian,  than  as  a  philosopher, 
that  Anselm  determined  to  overset  his  adversary,  f  Stung  by  the 
injury  to  religion,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  which  this 
Nominalism  created,  he  penned  his  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  in  which, 
though  he  may,  as  a  theologian,  be  repeating  the  teachings  of 
antiquity,  yet  as  a  philosopher,  he  can  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  Realistic  school. J  With  great  force  and  point  he  lays  down 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  upon  the  Trinity  and  its  relations; 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn,  asks :  how  men  who  blunder  so 
ignorantly  over  the  relations  between  one  creature  and  another, 
can  be  capable  of  arguing  upon  the  sublime  doctrines  which  are 
included  in  the  Trinity  ?§ 

In  Roscelin  and  in  Anselm  we  have  fair  samples  of  two  schools, 
which  divide  the  intellectual  world  even  at  this  day.  The  materi- 
alism, experimentalism,  and  sensism  of  Roscelin,  who  maintains 
tliat  nothing  has  any  existence  except  in  the  individual,  that  is, 
that  the  senses  furnish  us  with  all  that  we  can  be  said  in  any  way 
to  understand,  and  the  spiritualism,  mysticism,  and  intellectual- 
ism  of  Anselm,  who,  impatient  of  the  trammels  of  mere  sense, 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  bursts  out  of 
the  shell  of  material  existences,  to  expand  in  a  purer  and  brighter 
air — to  contemplate  and  possess,  as  far  as  may  be,  those  very 
truths  or  essences  the  existence  of  which  was  scoffed  at  by  his 
opponents. 

The  secular  Canon,  engaged  in  his  active  life,  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  monastic  contemplation.  Anselm  Was  a  monk.  He 
had  lived  retired  with  God.  He  had  renounced  material  things. || 
Contemplation,  faith,  tradition,  meditation  of  the  Fathers,  the 

*  "  The  Western  ■world  was  filled  to  inebriation  with  the  nectar  of  Anselm's  exalted  chai- 
acter.     (Eadm.   V.  Anael  T.IL,U.) 

t  He  had  a  good  library  to  consult :  Lanfranc  left  160  vols,  at  Bee 

i  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  L.  I.,  cap.  4. 

§  Hf  seoms  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  Roscelin'6  unorthodox  doctrine  in  his  too  great  at- 
tachment to  "  human  reason."     (.§?«  De  Fide  Trinit.,  L.  I.,  c.  2.) 

y  "  Ad  uomen  proprietatis  Inhorruit."     (Eadra.  tn  VU.,  p.  8.) 
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exercise  of  reason  under  strict  subordination  to  supernatural  truth, 
had  formed  him  into  a  theologian.  * 

It  is  the  ascetic  man,  he  whose  heart  loves,  and  whose  spirit  is 
exercised  in  contemplation,  who — when  some  great  crisis  arises — 
comes  forth  and  casts  the  light  that  is  in  him  on  the  sophisms  of 
clever  men.  He  knows  how,  powerfully,  to  set  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  against  the  brilliant  originality  of  error — 
of  philosophers  who  think  much  and  love  little,  and  have  a 
strange  tendency  to  put  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  great 
religious  questions  of  their  day. 

^  It  was  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  the  midnight  office,  the  fre- 
quent vigil,  and  a  life  of  prayer,  that  set  Lanfranc  against  Beren- 
garius,  Anselm  against  Koscelin,  and  Bernard  against  Abelard. 

The  next  chapter  will  show,  in  the  case  of  Abelard,  how  the 
two  confronting  powers  battled  for  the  mastery,  and  what  was  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  combat.  It  is  necessary,  for  clearly  under- 
standing the  position  of  S.  Thomas,  to  touch  upon  these  develop- 
ments of  an  earlier  date :  for  there  are  no  great  intellectual  move- 
ments to  be  found  in  history  which  do  not  reach  far  beyond  the 
place  where  first  they  were  set  in  motion.  The  stone  is  dropped 
in  the  centre  of  a  pool,  the  circling  ripples  expand  till  they  touch 
the  shore. 

*  He  naturally  shrank  from  the  world,  "  and  likened  himaelf  to  an  owl,  which  Is  only  well 
when  it  is  with  its  young  on«'8  in  a  hole:  but  if  it  comes  out  among  crows  and  ravens,  sees 
nothing  on  all  sides  but  pecking  beaks,  and  knows  not  which  way  to  tarn.  (Hook,  Vol.  II., 
oo(p.  3,  p.  274.) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RATIONALISM    AND    IRREVERENCE.       ABELARO. 


Abelard  is  a  type  of  tlie  excitable  and  disputatious  age  m 
"which  he  lived.  Born  in  1079,  he  was,  like  his  brothers,  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  career  of  arms.  But  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and,  above  all,  his  headstrong  passion  for  dis])ute,  made 
him  turn  with  disgust  from  the  calling  of  a  soldier,  to  dedicate 
himself  to  a  life  of  intellectual  activity.  When  only  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  he  abandoned  home  and  all  it  offered,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  wide  world,  bent  on  seeking  his  fortune  amongst  the 
logical  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  was,  as  St.  Bernard  de- 
clares, a  "z'iV  hellator  ah  adolescetitia.''^*  Roscelin  appears  to  have 
been  his'first  master,  and  he  speaks  of  him  with  that  contempt  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  accustomed  to  repay  the  efforts  of 
his  teachers-t  When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  having  visited  the 
provinces,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  subtleties  and  arts  of 
dialectical  disputation,  astonishing  all  he  met  by  his  logic,  wit, 
and  audacity,  he  came  to  Paris  to  break  a  lance  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  masters  of  debate. 

At  this  period,  William  of  Champeaux's  reputation  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  added  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  piety  and  asceticism  which  threw  a  charm  round  his  person, 
and  conciliated  to  him  the  reverence  of  those  wild  young  men 
who  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  lectures  on  the  great  question 
of  Universals,  in  which  he  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heresy 
of  Roscelin — and  endeavoured  to  start  Realism  as  an  independent 
philosophy,  and  the  only  foundation  of  dialectics — made  him  a 
sort  of  Apostle  of  the  Faith.  And  the  talent  and  originality 
which  he  manifested  in  defending  the  dogmata  of  religion,  gained 
for  him  the  proud  appellation  of  "  Colunuia  DoctorumJ^X 

Shoals  of  scholars,  from  every  coast,  were  attracted  into  the 
school  of  William.     And  so  great  was  the  excitement  and  emula- 

•  Epia.  CLXXXIX. 

f  H^ffle.  Jiowever.  denies  this,  bnt  it  wotild  seem  withoat  adequate  reason.     {See  Goschler'a 
Die  Endy.  At  la  TKtoljqit  Catholiqyu.     T.  I.,  p.  12,  ed.  3.     1869.) 
t  Fleury,  Hi»L  EccL,  T.  XIV., p.  285. 
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tion  amongst  them,  that,  not  content  with  their  altercations  in 
the  schools,  and  sometimes  in  the  streets,  they  occasionally  brought 
their  syllogisms  to  cuffs  and  blows,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  town. 

Abelard  joined  the  noisy  throng  of  disputants  who  poured  into 
the  lecture-hall  of  William.  Having  lived  in  this  element  from 
childhood,  he  cared  little  for  contending  w^itli  his  equals,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  chair  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
and  thirsted  to  overthrow  the  master,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  fame — yearning  to  display  before  the 
whole  school  his  matchless  powers  of  debate.  So  much  ambition, 
and  such  parts,  could  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Abelard 
boldly  questioned  his  master,  struck  blows  he  could  not  parry; 
and,  when  once  he  began,  speedily  drew  all  eyes  upon  himself,  by 
his  precocious  knowledge,  by  his  flowing  rhetoric,  by  his  astound- 
ing memory,  by  the  singular  charm  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  personal  appearance. 

At  first,  William  looked  upon  this  extraordinary  stripling,  who 
showed  an  acuteness  and  depth  so  far  beyond  his  years,  with 
pleasing  admiration.  But  his  admiration  was  speedily  turned  to 
concern  and  to  alarm.  He  found  that  neither  his  authority,  nor 
his  experience,  nor  his  undoubted  talent,  could  keep  pace  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  youth,  who  seemed  bent  upon  displaying  his 
dexterity  by  upsetting  his  professor.  Neither  gray  hairs,  nor 
position,  nor  prestige,  had  any  effect  on  Abelard.  To  bring  dis- 
comfort on  the  "Column  of  Doctors"  was  nothing  but  a  treat  to 
him.  He  had  gained  many  a  victory  in  the  provinces,  but  to 
overset  in  his  own  chair,  upon  his  own  subject,  the  most  famous 
doctor  of  the  most  famous  school  of  the  capital,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  disciples  who  hung  upon  his  every  word,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  such  as  Abelard  could  not  possibly  throw  away. 

Whilst  the  Archdeacon  was  disconcerted,  some  of  his  pupils 
looked  upon  the  new  comer  with  blank^  astonishment,  whilst 
others,  detesting  Abelard's  love  of  popular  applause,  and  jeiilous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  masters,  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
revenged. 

Though  but  three-and-twenty  years  old,  Abelard  determined  to 
set  up  as  master.  William  of  Champeaux  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  this  move,  but  without  success.  The  young  Professor, 
surrounded  by  the  young  men  who  had  witnessed  his  passages  of 
arms  with  the  Cohimna  Docforum,  commenced  his  public  lectures 
at  Melun  (1102).  But  here  he  was  too  far  removed  from  the 
school  of  William.     He  went  to  Corbeil.     Now  William's  students 
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flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  philos- 
ophers of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Paris,  AV^illiam  of  Cliam- 
peaux  suddenly  threw  up  his  Arcluleaconry  smd  Professorsliip,  juid, 
abandoning  Notre  Dame,  retired  to  a  little  oratory  dedicated  to 
S.  Victor  I^Iartyr,  in  a  quiet  suburb  of  Paris.*  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  end  his  days  in  the  pnictices  of  prayer  and  cft^ntempla- 
tion.  Tills  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  school  of  S.  Victor, 
which  produced  so  many  deeply-learned  and  monastic-minded 
men. 

But  William  was  not  suffered  to  repose.  Urged  by  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Mans,  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  lllled  with 
those  students  who  all  along  had  remained  faithful  to  their  master, 
and  with  others  who,  having  heard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, were  drawn  to  listen  to  his  word. 

When  Abelard  heard  that  the  old  Professor  had  retired  from 
his  chair,  he  hurried  up  to  Paris  with  the  hope  of  securing  it  for 
himself.  But  William  hiwl  anticipated  him,  and  had  placed  one 
of  his  own  disciples  in  it.  Abelard  then  left  Paris,  invaded  the 
quiet  retreat  of  St.  Victor's  and  gave  out  that  he  had  determined 
to  take  lessons  in  rhetoric  from  William  of  Champeaux.  William 
at  this  period  was  lecturing  on  Universals.  He  was  opposing 
emphatically  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Roscelin,  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons.  AVhilst  Roscelin  by 
his  materialism  destroyed  the  Universal,  and  only  admitted  the 
real  existence  of  the  individual,  William  did  the  reverse.  He  did 
away,  in  reality,  with  the  individual  in  his  anxiety  to  affirm  the 
Universal.  Man  is  essentially  one,  and  upon  this  one  essence 
certain  forms  fix  themselves,  and  constitute,  for  example,  Socrates. 
This  self-same  man — this  one  essence — receives  other  forms,  and 
we  have  Plato,  or  other  individuals.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
Plato  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  in  Socrates,  except  the 
Socratic  form  in  the  one,  and  the  Platonic  form  in  the  other.  So 
that,  prescinding  from  the  forms,  the  humanity  of  both  is  identical. 
In  fact,  individuals  are  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versal, nor  are  men  necessary  for  the  existence  of  humanity — for 
the  essences  of  things  are  not  dependent  on  accidental  forms. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  which  William  of  Chami>eaux,  with  great 
weight  of  authority,  was  teaching  his  disciples  when  Abelard  took 
his  place  amongst  them. 

But  Abelard  did  not  come  to  school  to  listen,  or  to  seek  truth, 

*  Sur  une  partie  dn  vaste  emplorenient  qu'occnpe  aujonrd'hui  [1860"]  I'EntrepAt  des  vins, 
on  voyait  alors  une  petit**  cliapf  lie  d<^di6e  h  H.  Victor,  et  qui  venait  d'  Atre  erig^e  en  prieur6  ; 
c'est  \k  que  Guillaiiine  de  Champeaux  alia  caclier  son  d^sespoir  et  la  honte  de  sa  d6faite. 
(Franklin,  vol  I., p.  13G.J 
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or  to  establish  a  theory — he  came  simply  to  conquer.  He  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  William  of 
Champeaux — he  now  determined  to  upset  him  once  for  all,  to 
occupy  his  chair,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  system  he  was  bent 
upon  destroying,  to  build  up  a  system  of  his  own.  With  his  keen 
vision,  like  some  intellectual  hawk,  he  swooped  down  upon  the 
vulnerable  part  of  William's  theory,  and  with  merciless  force  burst 
it  up  into  twenty  absurdities.  If  the  substance  or  humanity  of 
Socrates  be  identical  with  the  substance  or  humanity  of  Plato, 
then,  when  Socrates  is  at  Athens,  and  Plato  happens  to  be  in 
Rome,  in  reality,  they  are  both  in  each  of  those  cities  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  was  useless  for  William  to  explain,  and  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Universal  was  essentially  one  in  all 
individuals,  but  indifferently  in  them  all.  He  may  thus  have 
managed  to  escape  an  absurdit}-,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  all  his 
followers.  They  lost  their  confidence  in  him,  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  full  tide  set  in,  in  the  direction  of  the  brilliant  and  adven- 
turous logician. 

So  great  a  reputation  did  Abelard  acquire  by  this  victory,  that 
the  Professor  who  was  brought  forward  by  William  to  oppose 
him,  spontaneously  offered  his  chair  to  Abelard,  declaring  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sit  for  the  future  at  the  feet  of 
such  an  intrepid  young  philosopher.*  William  at  once  recalled 
the  dazzled  Professor ;  and  having  replaced  him  by  a  man  of  more 
stubborn  mind,  abandoned  his  retreat  at  S.  Victor's  and  accom- 
panied by  a  choosen  few,  buried  himself  in  a  still  deeper  solitude. 
Abelard  returned  to  Melun. 

But  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  he  did  not  remain  long  at  rest. 
He  came  to  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Mount  S.  Genevieve,  and 
began  a  violent  crusade  against  the  new  Professor.  William  sprang 
from  his  retreat  in  support  of  his  disciple.  A  fierce  philosophical 
contest  raged  between  the  schools;  till  finally  the  Professor, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  opponent, 
hurried  out  of  the  city,  to  hide  his  shame  in  the  solitude  of  some 
distant  monastery. 

Having  achieved  such  success  as  a  philosopher,  Abelard  now 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  theologian. 

At  this  period  another  Anselm,  a  disciple  of  the  Saint,  full  of 
the  ancient  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  of  a  copious 
store  of  erudition,  was  teachin<x  theolos:v  with  success  at  Laon. 
He  was  gifted  neither  with  the  originality  of  William,  nor  with 

*  Lanfrnnc  spems  to  have  acquired  a  similar  reputation.  "The  youthful  orator,"  says  Or- 
derieua  Vitalis,  "  when  pleadinjr  a  eause.  iVequently  Iriuniphed  over  his  veteran  opponents,  aud 
by  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  wou  the  prize  from  lueii  long  iu  the  habit  of  speaking  eloaueutly." 
(Lif.. /r.,c9.) 
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the  logical  acumen  of  Abelard ;  but  he  was  a  calm,  simple-minded 
man,  who  (aught  wluit  the  Fatliers  had  taught  hefore  liim,  and 
n  aclK'd  tile  soul,  ratlier  through  tlie  memory,  than  througli  tlie 
understanding.  Witli  a  natural  How  of  pleasing  eloquence,  he 
poured  out  his  varied  knowledge,  and  on  account  of  his  erudition, 
and  his  grasp  of  dogma,  was  called  ^^  Doctor  DorAorum."  His 
strengtli  was  tnidition,  and  positive  theology,  and  he  had  waxed 
gray  witli  the  labour  of  forty  years'  teaching  in  the  public  scliools. 
lie  could  expound  better  than  he  could  reply,  and  could  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  more  ably  than  he  could  defend  it. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  ra])id  intellect  of  Abelard,  so  full  of 
self-conceit,  and  conscious  of  his  logical  attainments,  would  bear 
in  silence,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ponderous  dognuitism  of 
the  venerable  Anselm.  Abelard  listened  to  him  patiently  once 
and — after  having  expressed  supreme  contempt  for  his  abilities — 
declared  that  he  Wiis,  like  tlie  barren  lig-tree,  cursed  by  Clirist, 
covered  with  leaves,  but  without  a  single  fruit.  He  boasted  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  gifts,  with  the  help  of  the  Fathers,  could 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  other  masters  were  super- 
fluous. Anselm's  disciples  were  scandalized  at  his  arrogance,  and 
more  so  still,  when  he  took  into  his  hands  Ezechiel  the  Prophet, 
and  boasted  that,  next  morning,  he  would  prove  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  by  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  Prophecy.  With  bitter 
irony  some  of  his  companions  implored  him  to  take  a  little  longer 
time  to  prepare  his  lecture.  He  replied  with  disdain,  "  My  road  is 
not  the  road  of  custom,  but  the  road  of  genius."  He  was  true  to 
his  word:  and  mockery  was  speedily  turned  to  amazement,  when 
his  companions,  overcome  by  his  eloquence,  followed  him,  verse 
after  verse,  with  increasing  admiration,  as  he  unfolded  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  obscurest  of  prophecies,  with  a  facility  of  diction,  a 
clearness  of  exposition,  and  a  readiness  of  resource,  which  subdued 
the  mind  and  ca))tivated  the  imagination. 

This  success  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  lectures.  But 
Anselm's  disciples,  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  calling  to  mind  how  he 
had  emptied  the  flourishing  school  of  "William  of  Champeaux, 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  their  venerable  chief  that  this  arrogant 
upstart,  by  his  rash  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  putting 
in  jeopardy  the  Word  of  God.  Ezechiel  was  closed,  and  Abelard 
left  Laon. 

He  came  to  Paris  (1114).  The  chair  of  XotreDame  was  empty. 
William  of  Champeaaix  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate.  There 
was  no  one  in  Paris  capable  of  rivalling  Abelard  in  philosophy. 
He  was  received  by  the  thronging  students  of  the  capital  with 
transport,  and  they  declared  by  acclamation  that  his  astonishing 
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successes  in  the  past  entitled  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  tlie 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Abelard 
when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  intellectual  Paris,  he  was  elevated 
to  that  distinguished  position  Avhich  he  had  coveted  so  long. 

Having  now  no  one  to  oppose  him,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  dialectics,  and  to  the  solution  of  philosophical  problems,  amongst 
which,  as  may  be  expected,  was  the  interminable  question  of  Uni- 
versals.  Having  upset  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin,  which  anni- 
hilated the  Universal  and  prepared  the  way  forlhe  Materialism  of 
Hobbes  and  Mill,  and  having  exploded  the  false  Realism  of  Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux,  which  pointed  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spmoza 
and  the  Germans,  he  had.  to  establish  a  reality  which  should  ex- 
ceed in  neither  direction — he  declared  Universals  to  be  conceptions 
of  the  mind  really  existing. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  merits  of  this  system  in  its  logi- 
cal and  ontological  bearing,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  teaching 
of  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  reader  must  refer  to  Abelard's 
tract  De  Geiieribus  et  Speciebus,  discovered  by  M.  Cousin.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  the  brilliant  logician  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  and  popularity.  Not  only  the  students,  but  the 
very  inhabitants  of  Paris,  paid  him  a  homage  wliich  almost 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  worsliip.  He  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
He  could  not  ])ass  to  and  from  liis  lecture-hall  without  attracting 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Parisians.  The  boys  Avho  thronged  the 
streets,  on  his  approacli,  with  his  fine  figure,  his  beautiful  counten- 
ance, and  his  distinguished  air,  respectfully  made  way  for  him,  and 
for  a  moment  arrested  their  boisterous  mirth  to  gaze  in  silence  upon 
the  most  brilliant  philosopher  of  the  age.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  by  which  he  passed,  left  their  occupations  to  watch  him 
from  their  doors;  and  we  are  told  that  the  women  in  the  topmost 
stories  of  those  lofty  buildings  would  draw  back  the  curtanis  of 
their  windows,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  greatest  of  living  orators 
— the  gay  and  handsome  cavalier,  as  he  swept  by,  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  under  the  spell  of  his 
spirit-stirring  eloquence.* 

Tlie  charm  of  Abelard's  teachins:  lav  in  its  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity.  A  child  could  have  understood  him.  He  reminds  one 
more  of  the  classic  days  of  the  old  Greek  sophists  than  any  other 
man  who  lectured  in  the  middle  ages.  But  he  startled  his  hearers 
more  by  the  originality  of  his  genius,  than  by  the  novelty  of  his 
ideas;  more  by  his  critical  sagacity,  than  by  his  fertility  of  inven- 

*  It  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  Pope,  wlien  crowds  would  surround  him.  and  almost  quar- 
rel, to  gt't  fotoueli  his  hand. 

Tlic  undor-firadiiales  of  the  rniversify,  when  they  heard  that  Gray  was  passing  through 
the  quadvauglo,  would  rush  out  fiom  their  diant-rs  to  look  upou  him. 
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tion.  His  power  of  luminous  exposition,  his  sul)tlety,  liis  facility  of 
exj)rL\ssion,  his  erudition,  liis  ricliness  of  allusion,  his  elastic  vivida 
visy  his  boundless  eoniniaml  of  lunguage — his  badinage  brightening 
the  stream  of  his  rapid  eloquence,  even  his  literary  digressions,  in 
which  he  brought  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  poets  to 
bear,  with  all  the  elegant  laste  of  a  scholar,  upon  dry  matters  of 
philosophy,  then  his  impetuous  spirit,  his  thirst  after  knowledge, 
and  his  unquenchable  ambition  to  excel,  made  him  stand  pre- 
eminent amongst  fhe  greatest  spirits  of  that  day.  His  contempo- 
raries were  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
nothing  under  heaven  excei)t  himself.  One  Pope  (Celestine  H.), 
nineteen  Cardinals,  more  than  fifty  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
French,  English,  and  (lerman,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  Pojies,  Bishops,  and  Cardinals  had  often  to 
contend,  remarks  Guizot,  were  his  disciples.  Five  thousand  young 
men  at  one  time  collected  round  his  chair.* 

But  sensuality,  which  ever  follows  pride  as  its  shadow,  drew 
Abelard  down  from  his  high  estate.  His  guilty  passion  for 
Heloise  is  but  the  logical  result,  in  the  moral  order,  of  so  much 
arrogance,  and  so  much  self-conceit.f 

It  is  instructive  to  fix  one's  eyes  on  that  once  proud  philosopher 
as,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  once 
worshipped  him  with  such  boundless  admiration,  he  creeps  away, 
after  the  shameful  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him  by  the  brutal 
Fulbert,  heart-sick,  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  only  too  glad  to 
bury  himself  for  ever  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  in  place  of 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  contests  of  the  schools,  to  join  simple- 
minded  monks  in  the  plaintive  psalmody  of  the  cloister. 
y  After  his  terrible  fall,  misfortunes  crowded  thick  upon  him. 
Though  humbled  and  broken,  his  contentious  spirit  would  not 
suffer  Jiim  to  rest  at  ]>eace  with  liishops.  Priests,  or  Monks.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  monks  of  8.  Denis  till  they  cudgelled  him,  he 
h;i<l  a  violent  contention  with  Roscelin ;  and  through  the  per- 
severing malevolence  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Council  of  Soissons,  accused  of  heresy,  compelled  to  recite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  burn  his  own  book  with  his 
own  hand  before  the  assembled  Fathers. 

This  stroke  almost  broke  his  heart.  He  determined  to  leave  for 
ever  the  society  of  men   whom  he  declared  were  less  Christian 

♦  Comp,  Crevier.  HUt.  de  V  UnivfrtiU  <U  Pari*.  T.  I.  R/jinuaat.  AbtUird.  T.  I.,  p.  45. 

"  ppopl«»  ram»'  to  liiin  from  all  quarters — from  Rome,  in  spite  of  mountains  and  robbers  ; 
from  Kiieland.  in  spite  of  the  sea;  from  Klandera  and  Germany  :  from  Norinaiidy,  and  the  re- 
mofe  di«tri'>tj>  of  France  :  from  Angers  and  Poitiers;  from  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
S  •         '        he  students  of  Paris  itself."     Amongst    his  disciples  were    "  Peter  of  Poitiers, 

1  lohn  of  Salisbury,  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Ivo,  and  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.     (Newman 

t  ...  301.) 

t  Tiiis  portion  of  his  career  call.-*  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Prophet  :  "  Snperbia  ejus,  et 
arrogantia  ejus,  et  iudignatio  ejus,  plits  quam  fortitude  eju&°'     (Isaia«,  XVI.,  6.) 
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thiin  the  Turks.  And  abandoning  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  mournful  solitude,  near  the  city  of  Troves. 
Here  he  made  a  hut  of  reeds  daubed  over  with  mud;  and  here  he 
dwelt.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  solitude  became  as  populous 
as  the  Thebaid.  The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  at 
Soissons,  the  spirit  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  which  was  known  to  be 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  drew  the  thoughts  of  hundreds  upon  him, 
who  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty 
gifts,  nor  get  out  of  their  ears  the  ring  of  his  silvery  voice.  They 
discovered  his  retreat.  The  forlorn  desert  was  peopled.  These 
men  provided  food,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  master;  and  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Nile- valley  seemed 
to  have  come  over  again,  Avhen  innumerable  anchorites  surrounded 
some  stately  solitary,  to  drink  from  his  lips  his  mystic  parables  and 
proverbs.  But  these  men,  says  Cassian,  "  spoke  of  penance  and 
humility,  and  the  terrible  day  of  account;"  here  all  minds  were 
pre-occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  genus  and  species,  and  differ- 
entia, and  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  existences. 

Whether  in  the  whirl  of  Paris,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  S.  Victor, 
or  at  Laon,  or  in  the  mournful  desert,  Abelard  never  lost  for  a 
moment  his  power  of  attracting  the  young  world  around  his  chair. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  the  si)ecial  gift  of  rendering  articu- 
late the  cravings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Others  may  have 
felt  every  bit  as  deeply  as  himself;  but  none  had  his  gift  of  throwing 
those  feelings  into  shape,  and  pouring  them  out  in  burning  words. 

Of  liis  relations  with  Peter  the  Venerable,  with  Walter  de  Mor- 
tagne,  of  his  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  S.  Gildas,  of  his  hatred  of 
S.  Norbert,  of  his  love  of  Plato,  and  of  his  spiritual  relations  with 
Heloise,  much  might  be  written.  But  I  must  hurry  on  to  one 
imi)ortant  event  which  has  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
contests  of  these  times. 

If  Abelard  was  a  type  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  austere 
S.  Bernard  represented  that  energy  and  authority  which  has  never 
been  wanting  of  the  Church  in  days  of  trial.  Reason  seems  to 
triumpli  in  the  combats  of  the  world.  Still,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  history,  it  is  Faith,  after  all,  that  is  victorious.  Abel- 
ard had  far  greater  gifts  than  Anselm  of  Laon.  And  in  the 
judgment  of  the  young  men  of  that  day  Abelard  proved  himself 
superior  to  the  venerable  Anselm.  But  what  has  been  the  verdict 
of  posterity  ?  Faith  was  right ;  and  reason  wa^  wrong.  That 
is,  reason,  misdirected  by  a  brilliant  man,  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
cahn  and  unexcited  utterances  of  tradition  directed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  how  great  an  evil  Abelard  was 
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effecting,  that  twenty  years  should  liave  elapsed  between  his  con- 
demnation at  Soissons,  and  his  condmination  at  Sens  (1140);  S. 
Bernard,  who,  from  his  position,  I'rom  liis  keen  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  i)rinciple,  and  his  knowledge  of  A))elard,  must 
have  perceived  tiie  general  drift,  possibly  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  antipope,  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  dangerous  teachings 
of  the  Paris  Professor.  It  is  clear,  from  John  of  Salisburv,  that 
Abelard  taught  a  large  school,  at  his  old  hall  of  S.  Genevieve  in 
1136.  He  was  not  content  with  lecturing  in  philosophy,  but  gave 
full  play  to  the  powers  of  his  extraordinary  intellect  in  ventilating 
the  most  subtle  questions  of  theology.  Besides  S.  Genevieve,  there 
were  other  schools  at  Paris,  such  as  S.  Denis,  8.  Victor,  and  more 
besides  of  second-rate  imi)ortance. 

But  of  them  all,  the  most  popular  by  far  was  that  of  Abelard. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  Professor  gave  it  a  name  at  once. 
Even  to  look  on  such  a  man,  with  bis  violent  intellect,  and  genius 
for  blow,  and  thrust,  and  parry,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  young  and  ardent  minds,  which  are  more  subdued  perhaps  by 
intellectual  power,  than  by  any  other  influence  under  heaven.  To 
watch  his  countenance,  to  follow  his  eye,  to  listen  to  his  voice — 
to  marvel  at  his  genius,  and  to  despair  at  it — this  must  have  been 
done  by  many  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  provinces  to 
acquire  fame  in  the  great  centre-seat  of  learning  in  the  mediaeval 
world.  Besides,  in  those  days,  when  the  reason  was  beginning  to 
feel  its  power,  the  method  and  manner  of  Al)elard  would  hold  out 
a  peculiar  charm.  His  school  was  the  arena  where  reason  was 
exercised  to  the  full  stretch  of  its  capacity.  At  Notre  Dame,  the 
abiding  reverence  for  ancient  forms  kept  the  natural  craving  of 
the  mind  for  novelty  within  reasonable  compass.  At  S.  Victor's, 
the  pure  monasticism  of  Christian  love  brought  an  illumination 
from  above,  which  captivated  the  reason  to  the  obedience  of  Faith. 
But  at  S.  Genevieve — under  a  professor  who  declared  himself  to 
be  the  only  philosopher  of  Christendom ;  who,  when  a  mere 
stripling,  held  theologians  in  such  contempt  as  to  dispense  with 
their  services  altogether ;  who  could  attack  S.  Augustine,  8.  Hilary 
and  S.  Anselm ;  who  could  speak  slightingly  of  such  men  as  8. 
Norbert  and  S.  Bernard,  and  designate  bishops  as  ignorant  in- 
triguers; who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  loving  warnings  of 
Peter  the  Venerable;  who  did  not  shrink  from  probing  the  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with  the  dangerous 
instrument  of  human  reason,  and  who  would  guage  the  infinite 
with  the  finite  measure  of  human  understanding — subjects  would 
be  handled,  methods  would  be  adopted,  and  conclusions  would  be 
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arrived  at,  which,  whilst  they  attracted  by  their  novelty,  were  fixed 
upon  the  mind  by  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of  their  author. 

Not  that  Abelard  had  set  himself  consciously  in  opposition  to 
the  Church :  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  be  numbered  among 
the  humblest  of  her  children.  His  bitter,  and  almost  womanly 
lamentations  at  Soissons,  his  terror  of  being  condemned,  the  tone 
of  his  writings,  whenever  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
prove  that  error  was  not  so  much  seated  in  his  will,  as  lodged  in 
his  understanding.*  In  fact,  his  will  seemed  full  of  deep  humility ; 
but  his  intellect  seemed  to  have  been  strangely  possessed  by  the 
demon  of  pride.  His  reason,  even  in  its  saddest  moments — with  the 
exception  of  his  last  days — had  never  been  brought  thoroughly  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

In  point  of  fact,  Abelard  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  school 
of  his  day.  His  treatise,  called  Sic  et  non,  gives  a  very  fair  insight 
into  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  dangers  of  his  method. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  advance  towards  the  errors  of  days  that 
were  then  to  come.  He  founds  science,  as  others  did  more 
clumsily  hundreds  of  years  later,  in  doubt.  He  balances  the  most 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  against  the  deadliest  errors,  with- 
out so  much  as  hinting,  or  feeling  any  anxiety  to  say,  which  side 
the  balance  strikes.  The  Sic  et  non  was  a  terrible  armoury — con- 
taining weapons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  for  attacking  or  defending 
matters  which  should  ever  be  guarded  with  jealousy  against  the 
approach  of  danger;  or  which  should  be  so  securely  established, 
that  attack  would  only  evince  their  solidity  and  strength  the  more. 

Discussion,  and  the  free  use  of  the  fu€ulties,  chains  of  reason- 
ing, startling  proofs — this  was  Abelard's  passion.  Truth  was  in- 
dispensable for  this  practice ;  so  Abelard  loved  truth.  Error  was 
necessary  for  eliciting  truth  ;  so  Abelard  introduced  error.  Tlius 
he  throws  the  ])rofound  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into  the  l)alance ; 
with  its  contradiction  of  error  on  the  other  side,  ''  Quod  in  Trini- 
tate  non  sui^t  dicendi  plures  (eterni ;  et  contra:'^ — a  most  dan- 
gerous method  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental  mysteries  of 
religion. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Abelard  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  the  supernatural  instincts  of  Faith,  he  effected  a  consider- 
able advance  in  the  order  and  method  of  theological  science.  His 
logical  gifts  created  a  habit  of  mind  in  him  which,  when  not 
forced  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  tended  to  clear  that  vast 
horizon  beyond  which  are  spread  out  the  bright  spaces  and  solemn 
heights  of  supernatural  religion.     And  the  order  and  succession 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  say  of  Abolard  wluit  ftuoiont  writers  art»  fond  of  sayiug  of  Erigeua  :- 
■•  "  Potuit  errare,  luereticus  esse  uoluit." 
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of  his  ideas  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  Lombard,  and 
on  S.  Thomas.  It  was  Abehird  wlio  first,  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
TheoUjgy,"  brought  out  witli  exactness  the  distinction  between 
arguments  of  authority  and  arguments  of  reason.  The  loci  theo- 
logici  owe  to  him  the  probahir  ratione, — an  expression  wliich 
Would  hardly  sound  safe  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Angel  of 
the  Scliools.  Then  his  readiness  to  secure  truth,  wherever  he 
might  lind  it,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Christian  or  Pagan,  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  theologians.  To  him  the  loci  are' 
indebted  for  arguments  drawn  from  Pagan  philosophy  and  history, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  use  in  a  systematic  way,  in  support  of 
supernatural  religion. 

But,  thougli  all  this  be  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the 
day  on  which  Abelard  rebelled  against  Anselm,  two  distinct 
schools,  the  orthodox,  and  the  rationalistic,  sprang  into  being. 
The  school  of  reverence  and  tradition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
school  of  brilliant,  searching  reason  on  the  other. 

On  one  side  there  was  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  two 
terrible  dialecticians,  surpassing  all  their  contemporaries  in  their 
dexterity  in  debate.  Abelard,  vehement,  rash,  and  never  counting 
costs,  but  boldly  advancing  no  matter  what  opinion,  and  stoutly 
defending  it:  Gilbert,  cool,  cautious,  and  taciturn,  who  supported 
Abelard  indeed,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  commit  himself — so 
subtle  was  his  mind — till  he  had  safely  secured  his  longed-for 
Bishopric.  These  two  had  one  thing  in  common — an  unflagging 
opposition  to  S.  Bernard.  He  was  the  instrument  of  the  con- 
demnation of  them  both  ;  one  at  Sens,  the  other  at  Rheims. 

The  spirit  of  Abelard  insensibly  pervaded  his  school.  There  is 
nothing  so  catching,  or  so  difUcult  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  spirit  of 
criticism — of  irreverence  for  the  past,  its  forms  and  methods,  and 
contempt  for  safe,  able,  holy,  but  not  brilliant  or  quick  men.  For 
example:  Otto  of  Freisingen,  though  first  a  monk,  and  then  a 
Bishop,  speaks  slightingly  of  S.  Bernard.  Peter  B(^enger  speaks 
in  a  most  unguarded  way  about  the  monks  of  Chartreuse.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  for  ever  indulging  his  overweening  love  of  finding 
fault,  and  does  not  let  the  Pope  himself  escape ;  *  and  though  a 
warm  friend  of  the  heroic  Thomas  k  Becket,  he  must  needs  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  w^ho  seems  to  have  posses- 
sed the  full  spirit  of  his  master,  violently  abused  the  clergy,  and 
declared  that  he  had  found  in  Scripture  that  they  had  no  right  to 
possess  property,  and  by  his  passionate  love  of  religious  independ- 

*  His  "  Polycraticns,"  which  he  wrote  when  Secretary  to  Theobald  of  Canterbury,  evincet 
the  independence  of  his  thought. 
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cnce  joined  to  a  confused  notion  of  political  liberty,  sowed  the 
seeds,  without  knowing  it,  of  future  revolutions. 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Robert  Pulleyn,  the  first  English 
Cardinal,  a  great  theologian,  a  cautious  writer,  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  lucid  classification,  who  followed  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  closely,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  S.  Bernard  that  he 
kept  him  in  Paris  as  a  check  upon  the  rising  rationalism  of  the 
day.  Then  there  was  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor,  Hugh  of 
Amiens,  Robert  Folioth  the  Englishman,  Peter  of  Poitiers  his 
disciple,  and  Alan  de  Insulis,  all  of  whom  in  their  place  and  turn 
opposed  the  rationalizing  school.  Then,  again,  there  was  Joscelin, 
the  philosopher  of  nature,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Soissons,  Hugh 
Metel,  and  Walter  de  Mortagne,  who,  when  John  of  Salisbury  was 
a  student,  lectured  in  the  theological  schools  of  Paris. 

These  opposing  schools  did  not  exist,  as  may  be  imagined,  with- 
out lively  contests.  The  one  party  pushing  forward  tradition, 
and  opposing  the  innovating  and  irreverent  spirit  of  the  rational- 
istic school ;  the  other  party,  compassionating  the  dulness  of  its 
opponent,  and  developing  every  day  in  clearer  outline  the  principles 
of  its  actual  popularity  and  future  condemnation.  The  motto  of 
the  one  school  was,  "Nisi  credideritis  non  inteUigetis  ;  "*  the  motto 
of  the  other,  "  Qui  credit  cito  levis  est  corde,  et  minor ahitur."  f 

But  now  we  must  hurry  on  to  see  what  was  the  ultimate  Me  of 
the  rationalizing  spirit  that  acquired  so  great  a  prestige  through 
the  brilliancy  of  Abelard. 

•  la.,  cap.  riL,  9.  t  ^cdi.,  cap.  XIX.,  4. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AUTHORITY  AND  REVERENCE.   S.  BERNARD, 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  monk  poring  over  the  Canticle  of  Canti- 
cles in  his  cell  at  Signy,  possibly  the  meeting,  I  am  about  to  relate, 
between  S.  Bernard  and  Abelard  would  never  have  taken  place. 
This  monk's  name  was  William,  called  of  S.  Thierry,  from  an 
Abbey  near  Rheims.  He  had  been  governing  Abbot,  but  wishing 
to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  retired  to  Signy  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  As  a  theolo- 
gian he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  subtlety  and  penetration,  and 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  whose  doctrines  he 
loved  to  expound,  though  he  shrank  instinctively  from  contro- 
versy. S.  Bernard  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  accustomed  to  send  him  his  manuscripts  for  re- 
vision.* He  was  esseutially  of  the  monastic  school :  and  his  trac- 
tates on  contemplation  and  Divine  love  breathe  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness, and  flow  with  all  the  unction  of  his  master,  whilst  a  force 
runs  through  them  that  testifies  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
patristic  theology.  His  heart  was  warm  with  the  calm  fire  that 
conies  of  constant  meditation,  and  silent  prayer;  and  his  mind, 
framed  in  the  school  of  mystic  awe,  shrank  almost  with  effeminacy 
from  the  jarring  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  seems  to  have 
shared  S.  Bernard's  feeling,  that  there  was  a  very  slight  shade  be- 
tween a  heretic  and  a  dialectician. 

Such  a  character,  it  is  clear,  would  feel  little  sympathy  with  the 
overbearing  and  contentious  Abelard. f  By  a  mere  chance,  while 
penning  his  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
Abelard's  "Christian  Theology."  He  read  it,  and  was  horrified. 
He  put  his  writings  on  one  side,  and  determined,  first,  to  stir  up 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  S.  Bernard  against  the  book;  and, 

*  "  rt  quid  Libf  11i]8  mf  118  ooulos  ejua  formidarot.  cui  se  vidf-ndum  animiin  qiioqiie  mens  to- 
tiiB.  8i  poswt  «'xpaiid<rct  ?"  (Eput.  K6.)  Tlie  l«-ariied  Mauri«t  Bincdictirn^s  looked  upon  him  as 
8(irpa8HiiiK  all  ot  liis  day  Id  his  applicatioD  to  the  Fathers.  (See  Hi»t.  Lilt,  de  la  France,  T.  IX., 
Due  prelim.,  p.  206.) 

t  He  beginR  his  De  eontemplando  Deo  quite  in  the  spirit  of  8.  Bernard,  thus  :— "  In  lacn  mise- 
rliB:  ft  in  Into  faris  jam  pfne  pntrefactus.  et  in  limo  profundi  inflxus,  in  quo  non  est  substau- 
tia.  et  de  profundi^  dolorum  meorum  ad  te  clamo,  Domine;  Domine  exauai  vocem  meam.  Si- 
quidem  in  ultioneni  fonnje  ture  (qua  me  tibi  confonnaveras,  (Creator  bone,  creans  me  ad 
iinai^nem  et  siniilitudinem  tuam)  quani  neglexi  et  perdidi,  in  hujus  miseriaj  formam,  qua  miser 
sum,  deformasti  me.  et  ciim  iuiquitate  deprimente  iii  limo  peccati  infixim  sum  infftrius.  Foijuisli 
super  me  mauum  jubti  et  occulti  judieii  tui  jjranientem  super  me.ne  resurgani." — Ilow  differeut 
»  spirit  from  that  of  Abelard !    (Mart^ne,  Amplisa    Coll,  T.  H.,  p.  334.) 

(96) 
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then,  using  the  ipsissima  verha  of  the  Fathers,  to  refute  it.  His 
energy  was  not  without  its  effect.  He  called  his  book  "An  Argu- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Fathers  against  the  Dogmata  of  Peter  Abe- 
lard  ;"  he  suppressed,  his  own  name,  declaring  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  the  Catholic  Fathers  of  the  Church  that  spoke;  and  he  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Hugh.* 

In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Godfrey,  of  Chartres,  and  S.  Bernard,  he 
speaks  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  of  how  the  ancient  Faith, 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  propagated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  and  defended  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  was  being 
corrupted ;  and  how  none  seemed  left  to  lift  up  tlieir  voices 
against  its  destruction.  How  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that 
prompted  him  to  speak  almost  caused  his  heart  to  break.  How 
important  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  was,  no  less  than 
the  Trinity,  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Grace, 
the  Sacraments,  and  man's  common  Eedemption.  Then,  he  refers 
to  the  spread  of  Abelard's  teaching:  how  it  passed  the  seas;  was 
borne  over  the  Alps;  and  how  \\q\w  dogmas  and  strange  opinions 
about  the  Faith  were-  carried  round  the  provinces,  and  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  were  praised  extravagantly,  and  were  reported 
to  have  force  of  authority  even  in  the  Curia  of  Kome  itself.  He 
shows  what  a  deep  hold  the  rationalizing  principles  of  Abelard 
must  have  had  on  tliat  generation ;  for  he  calls  opposition  to  him 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  and  laments  that 
nearly  all  the  champions  of  the  Faith  are  dead,  and  that  the  do- 
mestic enemy  should  constitute  himself  sole  teacher  in  the  eccle- 
siastical republic,  and  foist  into  the  Sacred  Scriptures  his  own 
theories  and  inventions  ;  and  make  himself  the  censor  and  impro- 
ver of  Faith,  and  not  its  disciple  and  imitator,  emendator  non  imi- 
tator. William  then  draws  thirteen  propositions  out  of  Abelard's 
works  worthy  of  censure,  and  after  urging  Godfrey  to  take  the 
matter  up,  refers  to  the  "  monstrous"  title  and  dogmas  of  the  Sic 
et  non.\ 

William  sent  this  letter  to  S.  Bernard  during  Lent.  The  Saint, 
at  all  times  rigorous  with  himself,  but  at  this  season  more  rigor- 
ous than  ever,  having  read  the  letter,  returned  a  short  and  cour- 
teous reply,  })raising  the  writer's  zeal,  and  saying  that,  wlien  the 
penitential  season  had  expired,  he  would  meet  him,  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  It  was  not  because  S.  Bernard  was  indifferent  to  the 
gravity  of  the  question,  or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  purge  error 

*  Tlipso  avo  his  words :  "  Coutrn  ipsum  (Aba>lardiim)  ergo  quod  Rcri^wi.  quia  de  fontibus  SS. 
Patnnn  Itansi.  incliiia  ost,  si  ita  vobis  yilacucrit,  ut  suppresso  uuuiiue  meo,  iuttr  auonyuia  relin- 
quatiir."     {Epist.  ml  Fralira  lir  Montr  iMi.) 

t  See  S.  Bern.  Opp..  Epi.<t.  :V»(;.     (Miguo,  VoU  L,  p.  532.) 

F«r  full  iuforiuatiou  on  this  point,  see  Tosti's  Storia  di  Abtlardo  e  dei  Sum  Tfmpi,  Lib.  TV. .  v. 
207.  *■        '  f  J  .. 
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out  of"  tlie  Cliurcli,  tluit  he  del.iyed  brin<(ing  Abchird  to  condem- 
nation. Dehiy  rather  leads  to  tlie  presumption  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated the  case.  He  knew  that  light  and  direction  come  from 
heaven  alone,  and  are  gained  by  prayer  ;  he  knew  that  silence  and 
mortification  cleanse  the  heart,  and  make  the  judgment  upright. 

His  character  was  full  of  rigid  force.  With  austere  severity  he 
trod  the  creature  under  foot,  and  spurned  the  world,  whilst  he 
governed  both,  as  never  monk  before  had  governed  either,  lie 
founded  Clairvaux  '*in  the  heart  of  a  savage  forest,  the  haunt  of 
robbers,"  of  which,  at  this  period,  he  was  Abbot,  and  had  been — 
it  may  be  said — the  founder  of  the  Citeaux  reform,  llis  mind 
was  possessed  with  the  consuming  love  of  God,  the  measure  of 
which  love,  as  he  characteristically  said,  was  to  love  without 
measure.*  And,  while  the  fire  burnt  calmly  and  brightly  as  it 
flamed  freely  heavenwards,  when  it  met  an  obstacle  on  earth,  it 
became  a  devouring  furnace.  His  habits  of  personal  austerity  were 
terrific.  The  beech-leaves  and  cockle-bread — without  salt  at  times 
— on  which  he  regaled  his  monks,  were  horrible  to  look  at,  still 
more  horrible  to  eat. 

It  is  related  that  when  he  accompanied  Innocent  IT.  through 
France  and  Germany,  tiiey  visited  Cluny  and  Clairvaux.  The 
monks  of  the  former  monastery  sent  out  sixty  gaily-caparisoned 
•horses  to  meet  the  Pontiff;  the  monks  of  the  latter  issued  forth 
themselves  to  meet  him.  And  he  and  his  court  were  so  touched 
on  seeing  those  emaciated  forms  advancing  towards  them,  miser- 
ably clad,  chaunting  jjlaintive  psalms,  with  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  preceded  by  a  wooden  cross,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  their  emotion  bursting  into  tears.  These  men  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  S.  Bernard,  which,  hard  indeed  to 
flesh  and  blood,  have  been  the  instruments,  first  for  converting, 
and  then  for  ruling  the  world. 

When  the  Lenten  fast  had  expired,  S.  Bernard  turned  from  his 
penances  and  contemplations  to  consider  William  of  S.  Thierry's 
letter.  The  more  he  pondered  Abelard^s  errors,  the  more  his  mind 
appreciated  their  gravity.  The  independence  of  his  dogmatic 
spirit,  the  rationalism  of  his  method,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  his  doctrines  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
in  towns  and  villages,  in  obscure  hamlets,  even  to  the  mansions 
of  the  ignorant  nobility,  nay,  beyond  the  Alps  and  across  the  seas, 
and  were  defended  with  energy  by  men  in  high  position,  brought  a 
cloud  across  the  brow  of  Bernard.  He  had  watched  the  current 
of  events  for  some  time  past.  Thousands  had  come  to  Paris — 
and  to  the  Paraclete,  when  Abelard  could  not  leave  even  the  Lord's 

*  De  diUgendo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974. 
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Prayer  alone — and  had  departed,  some  to  Germany,  some  to  France, 
some  to  England,  and  many,  worsi  of  all,  to  Rome,  filled  with  the 
rash  spirit  of  their  master,  and  ready,  come  what  would,  stoutly 
to  defend  him.  Bishops  on  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne — Card- 
inals clothed  with  the  prestige  of  the  Sacred  College,  possessing 
the  influence  of  elective  Princes  of  the  Church — when  young  had 
been  his  disciples,  and  were  now  in  possession  of  his  books.  They 
had  rested  under  the  mighty  shadow  of  his  soaring  method  and 
his  personal  sway — and  had  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.* 

S.  Bernard  saw  two  things:  tirst  that  he  must  act;  and,  next, 
that  he  would  be  bound  to  act  with  caution.  He  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  lo  endeavour,  privately,  to 
persuade  Abelard  to  modify  his  teaching,  and  to  convince  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in 
an  irreverent  handling  of  holy  mysteries.  He  had  an  interview. 
It  was  marked  by  courtesy  on  both  sides — by  promises  from 
Abelard;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

S.  Bernard  was  now  roused.  He  fiercely  attacked  Abelard.  He 
had  his  adversary's  writings  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  his  dis- 
ciples. A  noisy  and  angry  contest  was  begun  in  earnest.  All  who 
were  envious  of  the  great  logician,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  authority,  sided  with  S.  Bernard.  Those — and  they 
were  thousands — who  prized  the  new  liberty  which  their  chief  had 
introduced  them  to — whose  curiosity  tempted  them  to  argue  when 
tliey  should  acquiesce,  those  who  did  not  go  quite  their  masters 
length,  and  those  who  went  far  beyond  it — looked  upon  Abelard 
as  their  natural  spokesman.  His  honour  was  their  honour.  Those 
grand  principles  of  progress,  criticism,  and  intellectual  mastery, 
whick  he  had  awakened  in  their  consciousness,  were  not  to  be  ex- 
punged, if  they  could  prevent  it,  by  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  a 
few  gloomy  mystics.  Fearlessly  would  they  defend  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  return  argument  for  argument,  and  ofier  insult  for 
insult.  So  that,  whilst  a  clamour  of  reprobation  was  hurled 
against  the  rationalistic  dogmatism  of  Abelard — who  was  de- 
nounced as  a  necromancer,  a  sorcerer,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
devil — the  opposite  party  rejoined  by  scurrility,  nicknames,  and 
lampoons,  and  with  expressions  of  supreme  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  their  assailants.  Abelard  himself,  led  on  by  his  dis- 
cii)les,  and  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  just  been  driven  out 
of  Home   by  the  Pope,  treated  S.  Bernard  and  his  companions 


A  fow  selections  from  the  Ar,7umeHta  Capilum  of  the  Sic  ft  non.  will  show  the  spirit  of  Abe- 
1. .   .!. .      7^      X  "^'^  .^''  non  appurentibua  tanhtm.  ct  non.     Quod  sit  eredenduni  Drum  solum,  et 

contra  Qiuul  non  sit  IVus  sin-nlaris  ;  et  oontni.  Qno.l  non  sit  FXhs  substantia-  et  contra. 
SV"I\  .'"'*  ^"''iC"'*T  m''  "V:''"'''"  '''/■'•'•""'■•  ♦'t  contra.  Quod  in  Trinitate  alitrr  sit  ««.«  cum 
contra  On  V-,  n^'""^  IVnsl'at.-r  s,t  causa  Kilii ;  et  contra.  Quod  sit  Filius  sine  priucipio  ;  et 
ooutra.    Quod  Deus  non  geumt  ao;  etcoutra."     (Vid.  Tosti's  ^Mardo,  p.  312.)  ^     >  '=" 
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with  his  cluiracteristic  distljiin,  looked  upon  them  as  half  fools, 
half  knaves,  who  mi.sstatt'd  facts,  were  blinded  by  ignorance,  and 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

He  wrote  a  scathing  satire,  full  of  that  arrogance  which  he 
habitually  dealt  out  to  his  o])ponents,  against  "one  ignorant  of 
dialectics," — that  is,  against  8.  Bernard.  He  compared  his  accusers 
to  the  fox  in  the  fable.  He  called  them  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  said  that  they  hated  logic  because  they  could  not  understand 
it.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  such  folks ;  and  he  would, 
therefore,  api)eal  to  such  Fathers  as  S.  Augustine,  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  dialectics.  He  then  attempted  to  show  that  miracles 
had  come  to  an  end ;  that  reason  is  more  powerful  than  miracles, 
which  he  declared  to  be  continually  mixed  up  with  the  deceits  and 
practices  of  the  Devil.* 

Meanwhile,  S.  Bernard  was  not  idle.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  Abelard.  But  what  he  dreaded  most  was  the  bias  of 
those  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  been  his  disciples,  and  were 
now  in  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  rationalist,  and  the  violence  of 
his  supporters,  oj)ened  the  Saint's  eyes  wider  than  ever  to  the 
danger  threatening  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  drew  a  terrific  picture  of  the  universality 
and  deadly  effects  of  the  growing  heresy.  He  declared  that  Abe- 
lard left  nothing  to  faith,  and  arrogated  everything  to  reason,  des- 
pised what  he  could  not  understand,  and  would  never  condescend 
80  low  as  to  believe.  He  refers  to  his  teaching  on  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  (rhost,  and  to  other  novelties  equally  startling  to  the 
ears  of  Catholics,!  and  compares  Abelard,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  to  a  serpent,  to  Satan,  and  to  a  dragon.  He  accuses  him  of 
inventing  new  dogmas,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  posterity ; 
and  of  boasting  that  he  had  taught  science  to  the  Ecclesiastics, 
the  Cardinals,  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  his  circular-letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  Cardinals,  he  speaks  with  pathos  on  the  sorrows 
of  the  mystic  Spouse,  and  boldly  points  out  to  them  their  duty. 
He  makes  use  of  very  strong  language  concerning  Abelard.     He 

*  The.  verdict  of  liistorv  is  not  so  severe,  naturally,  a«  the  condemnation  passed  by  those 
■wlio  were  acttmlly  in  «'r)iit«-ntioii  witli  Ab«'lard.  MabilJon.  for  inHtaiue,  says: — "  Nolunius  AbjB- 
lardiiiij  h.xTeticnni :  8utH<'it  pro  Hcniardi  causa,  euni  fiiih.se  in  quibiiHdani  crrantern  ;  quod 
Alwlardus  uon  difHtetur."  (S.  Bern.  Op.  proef.)  Katalis  Alexanider,  "  Xon  est  censendus  hobre- 
liens:  numquani  crrores  suos  pertinaciter  propagnavit."  (Hi*t.  EccL,  T.  XIV.,  Disaer.  VII. 
Art.  II.,p.-A,f±\',m.) 

t  Abelard  compares  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  a  syllogistic  ar^iment,  in  which  the 
m^or.  the  minor,  and  the  conclusif)n.  being  three  projw.sitioiiH.  make  one  syllofjism. 

8.  Bernard  thus  wrote  to  Pope,  Innocent  regardinn  Abelard: — "  Habemu.s  in  Francia  novum 
de  veteri  ma^fistro  theolo^nm.  qui  ab  ineunte  a;tate  sua  in  arte  dialectica  lusit,  et  nunc  in 
Scripturis  Sacris  insanit.  Olim  damuata  et  8oy)ita  dogmata,  tarn  sua  videlicet  quam  aliena, 
Buscitare  conatus.  insuper  et  nova  addit.  Qui  dum  omnium  quxe  sunt  in  cailo  sur.sum.  et  quae 
in  terra  deorsuni.  nihil  pKcter  solum  nescio  quid  scire  dignatur,  pouit  in  caelum  os  suum,  et 
Bcrutatur  alta  Dei,  rediensque  ad  uos  refert  verba  iueffabilia,  qua;  non  licet  homini  loqui.  Et 
dura  paratus  e«t  de  omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quae  sunt  supra  rationem.  et  contra  ra- 
tionem  praesumit.  et  contra  fidem.  Quid  euim  magis  contra  ratiouem  quam  ratione  rationem 
conari  tran.scendere  ?  Et  quid  magia  contra  tidem,  quam  credere  nolle  quicqnid  non  jio.ssit  ra- 
tione at  tingere  ?  (BemardiAbbat.  ad  Innoc,  Ep.  CXC,  p.  357.  Also  Tract.de  Error.  Abcel.,  cap. 
I.,  p.  1055.    3Iigue.) 
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calls  him  a  persecutor  of  the  Faith,  an  enemy  of  the  Cross,  a  monk 
without,  a  heretic  within,  a  religious  without  rule,  a  prelate  with- 
out solicitude,  an  Abbot  without  discipline,  a  gossiper  with  women, 
a  reproducer  of  the  most  detestable  heresies  about  the  most  sacred 
dogmas,  and  a  seven-headed  hydra.  "  He  transmits,"  says  the 
Saint,  "  by  his  writings,  the  contagion  of  his  poison  to  the  future, 
and  glories  in  having  infected  Rome."* 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  Abelard  than  this  terrible  letter.  Not  only  the  serious  nature 
of  the  charges,  but  the  character  of  the  Saint  would  make  it  tell 
with  crushing  effect.f  ^ 

When  Abelard  had  heard  of  the  course  pursued  by  S.  Bernard 
he  was  deeply  affected.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  disguise  from 
himself  the  influence  of  his  accuser.  He  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred, surrounded  by  his  scholars,  to  have  met  these  accusations 
in  a  public  place.  A  spring  of  triumph  would  well  up  in  his 
heart  when  he  imagined  himself  skilfully  putting  his  bright 
weapon  through  some  powerful  adversary.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  He  explained  his  case,  and  implored  him 
to  call  a  Council,  pledging  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  and 
answer  all  accusations.  By  this  means,  the  world  would  learn  his 
innocence,  and  his  fame  would  no  longer  hang  doubtfully  in  the 
balance.  The  Archbishop  consented  to  Abelard's  request;  and  a 
Provincial  Council  was  summoned  for  the  Octave  day  of  Pente- 
cost, 1140. 

The  schools  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  when 
this  issue  was  announced.  The  two  greatest  intellects  of  the  age, 
the  famous  dialectician,  and  the  constant  apostle  of  autliority, 
were  to  meet  face  to  face  in  a  great  struggle  of  momentous  interest 
to  humanity.  Reason,  that  highest  natural  gift  of  God  to  man, 
the  crown  of  his  noblest  creation — was  it  to  bow  down  before  the 
stern  voice  of  dogma?  was  it  to  kneel  and  adore  the  utterances  of 
Faith?  or  was  it  to  stand  erect,  and  without  shrinking,  to  ques- 
tion that  voice,  and  sift  those  utterances,  receive  what  it  approved, 
reject  what  it  condemned  ?  Such  questions  as  these,  men  must 
have  felt  even  then,  belonged  not  to  one  epoch,  but  to  the  course 
of  human  history; — for  they  are  questions  in  which  the  past  and 
the  present  bear  upon  the  future,  and  allc'ct  tlie  intellectual  des- 
tinies of  men.  The  conflict,  whicli  appeared  to  be  simply  a  con- 
test between  two  able  men,  w^ould,  in  realitv,  divide  the  world. 


*  Kpis.,  CCCXXXT..P.  536;  CCCXXXIL,  p.  537. 

t  That  S.  Herniird  wasaotuatod  bv  oharitahlo  ft'elinffs  is  evident  from  the  following  pass- 
ape  from  a  letter,  written  by  liim  to  Guy  of  Chatel.  a  disciple  ot  Abelard:—'  I  should  do  vou 
jv'.i  injury  if  I  were  to  suppose  (hat  yon  so  loved  any  man  as  to  lovt-  his  errors  with  himself, 
u  hoever  thus  loves  any  one,  docs  not  know  vet  how  he  ouiiht  to  love.  8uoh  love  is  earthly, 
ammal,  dialwlieal— equally  hurtful  to  the  person  loving,  aud  to  bim  who  is  loved.  (Epik, 
CXClI..  p.  :iM.) 
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Abeliird  was  tlie  spokesman  of  tliousands,  from  whose  midst  lie 
would,  as  it  were,  advance,  and  proclaim  the  creed  of  human 
reas<^n.  S.  Bernard,  though  in  appearance  an  emaciated  mystic 
from  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  would  represent  as  many  more,  who 
saw  beyond  the  range  of  human  vision,  and  judged  the  highest 
natural  gifts  of  God  from  the  elevation  of  a  life  of  Faith.  No 
wonder  that  the  schools  were  filled  with  the  anxiety  of  an  indes- 
cribable emotion,  when  thinking  of  the  coming  event,  on  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost. 

Abelard,  now,  had  no  misgivings.  lie  felt  confident  in  his 
powers  of  debate,  and  told  his  disciples  that  God  would  show 
which  side  was  to  be  victorious. 

But  S.  Bernard  was  greatly  troubled  when  the  Archbishop  in- 
formed him  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  Though  a  better 
theologian  than  his  opponent,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  ovennatched 
by  his  adroitness  in  the  use  of  logic;  and  he  feared  to  endanger 
the  cause  of  truth  by  risking  a  public  contest.  lie  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  and  said,  that  it  did  not  become  a  servant  of  God  to 
litigate,  but  to  be  patient  with  all  men;  that  Abelard  from  youth 
had  been  engaging  in  intellectual  combats,  whereas  he  was  quite 
inexperienced  in  them ;  that  it  was  useless,  and  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Faith,  to  make  it  the  subject-matter  of  dispute;  that  the 
writings  themselves  of  Abelard,  without  discussion,  were  enough 
to  condemn  him ;  and  that  after  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  Bishops, 
not  of  a  monk  and  an  Abbot,  to  give  judgment  on  matters  con- 
cerning dogma. 

When  S.  Bernard's  friends  learnt  how  the  Saint  shrunk,  they 
pressed  round  him  eagerly,  and  represented  to  him  the  paramount 
importance,  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  he  should  boldly 
grapple  with  the  enemy.  After  much  pressure,  and  many  en- 
treaties, the  Saint  yielded.  With  tears  gathering  to  his  eyes  — 
tears,  he  said,  which  he  was  unable  to  suppress —  he  consented  to 
make  the  dangerous  venture.  When  his  time  approached,  he  set 
out,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Sens,  without  having  made  the 
slightest  preparation  to  meet  his  adversary.  As  if  convinced  that, 
humanly  speaking,  in  a  mere  trial  of  logical  dexterity,  he  would 
be  worsted,  he  turned  his  mind  to  a  higher  power  than  human 
artfulness, and  continued  saying  over  and  over  the  words: — "  Take 
no  thought  how  or  what  to  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
hour;"  *  and  "  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not  fear  what  man 
can  do  to  me."  f  Abelard  put  his  trust  in  reason.  Bernard  found 
his  stay  in  God  alone. 

The  Archbishop  had  selected   a  day  for  the  Council,  which 
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would,  of  itself,  attract  a  vast  multitude  into  the  Episcopal  City. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Province  of  Paris  was  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  treasures,  and  for  a  valuable  collection  of  the  relics  of 
the  saints.  On  the  Octave  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  clergy,  witli  great  ceremonial,  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  Bishops  and  priests,  and  before  a  vast  congregation,  to 
expose  the  relics  for  public  adoration.  This  year,  had  the  case  of 
Abelard  never  been  heard  of,  the  assembly  would  have  been 
greater  than  usual.  Louis  VIL,  who,  though  an  indifferent  states- 
man, was  certainly  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of  the 
martyrs,  had  signified  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
His  presence  with  his  lords,  soldiers,  and  attendants  would  have 
filled  the  city.  How  great,  then,  would  be  the  throng,  when — 
added  to  the  stream  of  worshippers  who  came  to  pray  before  the 
great  altar  of  the  Cathedral — another  stream,  larger  and  noisier, 
of  doctors,  clerks,  and  students,  of  Archdeacons,  and  Priors  and 
Abbots,  of  barons,  and  knights,  and  men  at  arms,  swelled  the 
general  flood  ? 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  looked  on  that  vast 
Cathedral,  as  gradually  it  seemed  to  attract  half  the  city  within 
its  walls;  or  to  have  watched  that  gorgeous  pageant  slowly  enter- 
ing the  great  doorwa}^,  out  of  the  light  of  day,  into  the  gloom  of 
that  mighty  nave,  towards  tapers  that  made  misty  halos  round 
the  shrines  of  the  saints — humble  priest  in  dalmatic  or  cope, 
broidered  with  silver  and  green  and  fleur-de-lis,  and  learned  doc- 
tors with  cap  and  ring,  and  stately  Abbots  in  simple  attire;  next 
the  pious  King  with  his  regal  crown  and  his  velvet  robes,  and  his 
gala  lords;  then  Bishops  and  Archbishops  two  and  two,  with 
vestments  woven  with  lions  and  dragons,  apd  gaudy  with  blos- 
soms and  pearls,  and  massive  with  gold  and  with  gems,  with 
dazzling  mitre,  and  solemn  crosier,  and  sparkling  cross,  and 
measured  step,  passing  slowly  in — then  the  clouding  incense,  and 
the  bursting  song,  and  the  clangour  of  arms,  and  the  breathless 
stillness,  as  all  bow  down — from  king  to  peasant — before  priceless 
caskets  holding  the  bodies  of  the  saints.* 

And,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  function,  doubtless  many  minds 
were  distracted  with  the  thought,  "How  diflorent  this  from  the 
coming  meeting  in  S.  Stephen's!  Bernard  Mill  be  there,  Abelard 
will  be  there,  so  will  the  Bishops,  so  will  the  King— how  will  it 
end  ?  " 

Preparations  had  alreadv  been  made   for   the   sittinsr   of  the 


*  It  minlit  appear  that  this  description  is  liardlv  to  the  point.  It  is  siven  to  brinsr  before 
the  iniud.  <mee  duriii«:  these  vohiines.  tlie  fact  of  the  iiitiiuMU-e  of  gor>:eous  cer«>inonials  during 
the  thuteenth  eenturv.  For  the  eostnnies  of  tlie  period,  and  the  stvh-  of  vestments  used  on 
these  oecasions— sneh  sis  enter  into  tli.-  d.-sci iption  above— see  Kr.  Bock's  learned  GtMhic)U<  der 
Liturgtschtn  Otwivuicr  des  Mittdalteis,  B.  II.    Bonn,  1366. 
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Council.  Crowds  l)c<^an  to  press  round  the  great  door  of  S. 
Stephen's.  Soon  Bish()})s  iind  Barons,  and  lii^^h  dignitaries  began 
to  assemble,  and  were  arranged  in  their  various  orders.  There 
was  tlie  King  on  his  throne.  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  legate 
of  the  Holy  See,  famed  for  the  equity  and  moderation  of  liis  judg- 
ment, presided.  On  either  side  were  ranged  the  Arclibislioj)s, 
and  Bisliops,  who  were  to  consult,  to  give  judgment,  to  define. 
There  sat  Archbisho])  Henry,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  a  secu- 
lar and  independent  spirit,  who  was  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Court 
of  Rome.  Then  came  his  suffragans :  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
a  contrast  in  every  Avay  to  his  Metropolitan,  an  austere  and 
venerable  man,  who,  seven-and-twenty  years  before,  abandoning 
the  world,  had  followed  S.  Bernard — with  whose  eyes  he  still  con- 
tinued to  see,  and  with  whose  ears  he  still  continued  to  hear — 
into  the  solitude  of  Citeaux  ;  Elias,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who,  eight 
years  later,  according  to  report,  was  disgraced  by  a  Council  similar 
to  the  one  at  which  he  was  now  assisting;  Otto,  Bishop  of  Ti-oyes, 
his  companion  in  misfortune  ;  and  Manasses  IL,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
of  whom  history  is  silent.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Sampson,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  hated  by  the  King, 
protected  by  St.  Bernard,  and  finally  deprived  of  his  pallium  by 
the  Pope.  He  brought  with  him  three  suffragans:  Alvise,  Bisliop 
of  Arras,  Suger's  brother,  once  Abbot  of  Auchin,  and  a  man  of 
considerable  energy  and  ability;  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who, 
Avhile  Abbot  of  S.  Metard,  had  treated  Abelard  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend,  when,  beside  himself  with  shame  and  despair,  he 
had  been  committed  to  that  solitude  by  the  Council  of  Soissons; 
and  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  once  master  of  Grosvin,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Abelard,  himself  his  rival  in  dialectics,  and  a 
comi)anion  of  S.  Bernard  in  his  mission  into  Aquitaine.  Besides 
these,  many  Abbots,  religious,  masters  in  theology,  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  history  does  not  hand  down  the  names,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Knights,  and  Barons,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  who  could  make  good  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears, 
petitioned  to  be  present.  Amongst  them  was  Theobald,  Count 
Talatine  of  Champagne,  famous  for  his  j)rincely  charities,  and  the 
Count  of  Nevers,  a  pattern  of  Christian  piety,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  exchanged  the  gay  tunic  and  mantle  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
for  the  rough  sack  and  shaven  head  of  a  Carthusian.  Besides 
these,  crowds  of  itinerant  lecturers  and  intellectual  quacks,  with 
hundreds  of  famished  students  from  Paris,  and  peoi>le  from  the 
neighbourhood,  mustered  strongly  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 

It  can  be  imagined  how  all  eyes  turned  on  S.  Bernard,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, in  the  white  wool  of  Citeaux,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
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assembly.  A  searching  scrutiny  might  have  detected,  in  the  mild 
majesty  of  the  careworn  face,  lines  of  suffering  and  marks  of  tears. 
There  was  something  sadly  awful  in  that  noble  forehead,  in  the 
classic  turn  of  those  sensitive  lips,  in  the  glance  of  those  piercing 
eyes,  and  in  the  movement  of  that  slight  frame  wasted  with  long 
vigil,  with  terrific  penance,  with  a  burning  love  of  the  House  of 
God,  and  with  the  ceaseless  friction  of  a  laborious  life.  This  was 
he,  who,  when  a  child,  had  seen  Jesus,  had  been  visited  by  angels, 
had  multiplied  bread,  and  had  lifted  the  dead  to  life. 

And  now  Abelard,  with  his  black  Benedictine  robe  contrasting 
ominously  with  the  white  wool  of  the  Cistercian,  was  making  his 
way  up  the  church.  Many  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave  were  per- 
sonally known  to  him.  Amongst  others,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  his 
old  friend,  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  a  thorough-going  ration- 
alist. In  passing  him,  Abelard  whispered  in  his  ear  these  pro- 
phetic words  of  Horace  : — 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet."  * 

Abelard  was  not  alone.  He  was  preceded  by  his  famous  disciple, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  was  generous  enough 
,  to  stand  by  his  master  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  around  him 
buzzed,  as  usual,  a  swarm  of  his  gay  disciples,  wlio  were  looking 
forward  with  intense  delight  to  the  issue  of  the  day — to  the  vic- 
tory, which  they  took  for  granted  their  master  would  achieve  over 
the  malignant  assailants  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  implacable  enemies 
of  his  fame. 

But  tliere  were  other  faces  that  wore  expressions  very  different 
from  delight.  The  people  of  Sens  hud  been  taught  from  chikl- 
hood  to  detest  heresy.  And  eyes  which  gazed  with  awe  on  the 
saintly  Cistercian,  fired  up  with  indignation,  as  they  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  terrible  enemy  of  tlie  Church.  Those  who  would 
eagerly  press  forward  to  kiss  the  hem  of  Bernard's  garment,  slirank 
fi'om  Abelard,  as  from  a  curse.  Though  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with 
a  frame  worn  by  the  ceaseless  chafing  of  a  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit,  though  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  embers  of  a  passion  tliat 
had  been  his  bane — still,  tlie  manly  beauty  of  tliat  countenance 
was  not  entirely  eff"aced,  and  there  was  something  in  the  ehistic 
independence  of  his  carriage  which  spoke  of  that  self-control, 
which  is  learnt  in  the  face  of  great  assemblies,  and  is  perfected  by 
practice  and  success.  It  was  not  so  mucli  the  grace  of  God,  as  an 
inward  consciousness  of  power,  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  strength 
of  fame. 

A  man  of  far  less  keen  sensibilities  than  Abelard  would  have 
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perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  the  current  liad  set  dead  a^jainst  him. 
That  the  people  should  loathe  him,  was  to  be  expected.  Tliey 
had  never  been  carried  away  by  his  triumphs  in  Paris.  Tliey  had 
lived  in  a  cathedral  town;  and  had  learnt  to  look  upon  a  teaclier 
of  unsound  doctrine  with  unmixed  dislike.  And,  as  to  the  Bishops, 
some  had  been  his  rivals,  not  to  say  his  enemies:  others  had 
taught  almost  the  reverse  of  his  system  on  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  The  Legate  was  constitutionally  prudent;  and  nothing 
is  so  trying  to  a  prudent  man  as  the  unregulated  vagaries  of 
genius.  Others,  again,  shocked  by  Abelard's  unchristian  spirit, 
would  feel  little  compassion  for  his  misfortunes.  All,  probably, 
would  ex])erience  some  satisfaction  in  breaking  his  influence,  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  agitations,  and  in  reducing  him  to  silence. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  church,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
King,  and  carried  them  along  the  line  of  mitres,  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  movement  amongst  the  Fathers.  It  was  S.  Bernard. 
He  was  making  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  He  held 
a  scroll  in  his  hand.  It  contained  the  heresies  gathered  out  of 
Abelard's  Theology.  He  came  forward,  and  with  his  clear  voice, 
deliberately  read  tliem  out  in  order.  He  then  fastened  his  calm 
eyes  on  his  antagonist,  and  with  a  tone  of  authority  informed 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  that  he  might  choose  out  of 
three  courses : — to  defend  the  propositions;  to  amend  them;  or 
to  deny  they  were  his.  There  was  a  moment's  pause.  In  an  in- 
stant all  eyes  were  turned  on  Abelard,  and  the  pulses  of  that 
ass('ml)ly  quickened  whilst  waiting,  though  for  a  moment,  for  the 
first  sounds  of  that  well-known  voice,  which  had  rung  out  the 
issues  of  many  a  victory  in  the  arena  of  intellectual  strife. 

Abelard  spoke  :.  "  I  will  not  answer  the  Cistercian,"  he  exclaimed 
— "  I  appeal  from  the  Council  to  the  See  of  Rome." 

The  assembly  was  speechless  with  astonishment.  The  Bishops 
looked  at  each  other  in  blank  suqirise.  And  men  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock,  when  they  were  conscious  that  Abelard 
had  turned  his  back  upon  King,  Legates,  and  Bishops,  and, 
followed  by  his  wondering  disciples,  had  left  the  church. 

The  rest  of  Abelard's  history,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  soon 
told.  The  Council  condemned  his  doctrines,  but  since  he  had 
a])pealed  from  it  to  Rome,  his  person  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See.  Peter  the  Venerable — whose  gentle  heart  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  in  misfortune,  and  who  loved  Abelard  very 
tenderly,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  great  gifts  and  generous  nature 
— consoled  him  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire 
into  a  monastery,  away  from  strife,  and  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
"Whether  it  was  the  sharp  trial  he  had  gone  through  in  opj)osing  a 
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Saint,  or  the  soothing  influence  of  his  venerable  and  loving  friend, 
or  the  light  of  grace,  working  as  it  could  work,  in  his  fierce  rest- 
less mind,  or  all  these  together,  which  is  most  probable — whatever 
was  the  cause — Abelard's  pride  was  broken  ;  his  heart  sought  for 
rest ;  he  saw  he  had  done  wrong — that  reason  becomes  a  brutal 
powtr  when  it  strives  against  Divine  faith,  and  that,  though  man's 
intelligence  is  a  glorious  thing,  its  glory  is  only  preserved  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Crucified.  He  made  his  reconciliation  with  S.  Bernard.  Reason 
submits,  and  bows  down,  and  strikes  its  breast,  and  cries  out 
peccavi,  before  the  calm,  stern  majesty  of  authority;  and  Abelard, 
having  shown  to  the  world  how  brilliant  can  be  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  mind,  proves  at  the  same  time  how  worthless  they 
can  be,  and  how  the  most  gifted  of  men,  at  last,  has  to  make  his 
submission  to  a  power  greater  than  any  creature's — to  the  voice 
and  command  of  Truth  speaking  with  authority.  S.  Bernard,  in 
his  serene,  yet  severe  meekness,  receiving  the  broken  and  repent- 
ant Prince  of  Dialecticians,  and,  then,  lifting  him  up  in  love  and 
hopefulness,  is  but  a  picture  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  all  fair 
contests  between  the  spirit  of  rationalism  and  irreverence,  when 
it  has  the  hardihood  to  cross  weapons  with  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  autliority. 

Abelard  not  only  made  his  peace  with  the  grave  Cistercian,  but 
also  with  the  Pope.  And  it  was  not  without  great  self-humiliation 
that  he  confessed  to  those  against  whom,  before,  he  had  so  contemp- 
tuously and  proudly  spoken,  that  he  had  set  greater  store,  in  his 
past  days  of  vanity,  on  being  "a  second  Aristotle,"  than  on  being 
a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  was  Abelard  the  man  to  be  converted  by  halves.  Spirits 
like  his,  when  they  enter  into  any  career,  throw  themselves  into 
it  with  ardour — with  an  elan  and  an  impetuousity  which  belong 
to  high  and  noble  natures.  Having  dismissed  all  vain,  rebellious 
thoughts,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  commune  with  the  unseen 
world — to  live  to  God,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  Him.  Peter  the 
Venerable  was  deeply  touched  on  seeing  this  once  proud  philo- 
sopher, a  man  who  had  been  so  run  after  and  courted,  give  him- 
self up,  like  a  little  child,  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life,  desir- 
ing to  be  forgotten  by  all,  save  by  Christ,  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
Speaking  of  how  humble  he  was,  and  how  poor,  Peter  says,  that 
there  never  was  greater  nakedness  in  S.  Martin,  or  more  humility 
in  S.  Germanus,  than  in  him. 

Yes:  it  is  a  strange,  and,  I  mav  sav,  an  awful  chan£:e — lookinof 
upon  it  through  the  distance  even  of  so  many  years — wliich  the 
whole  being  of  a  man  undergoes,  when  the  bonds  of  pride  and  self- 
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sutru'ioncy.  and  the  blindness  produced  by  mere  liiinnm  laleni.  uw 
all  swept  away;  and  just,  <,'()od,  beautiful,  in  a  word, />/r///^'aulll..- 
rityassumes  tlieirjilace,  and  «^ivesto  the  soul  that  ireedoni  and  ehis- 
ticity  with  which  Christ  has  made  man  free.  The  very  furniture 
of  the  little  cell  in  which  Abelard  prayed,  and  penanced  himself, 
speaks  of  the  power  of  Christian  truth.  All  he  had  was  a  f)oor 
crucitix,  a  wooden  candlestick,  a  hard  ])allet,  a  rou^^h  talde.  and  one 
chair.  His  library,  not  Aristotle  and  IMato,  not  human  reason — 
though  in  its  place  it  is  bright  and  good, — but  the  8cri})tures,  and 
some  treatises  of  the  Fathers.  His  very  expression,  his  gait,  his 
bearing,  the  subjects  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  on  his  lijjs,  were 
tlie  reverse  of  what  they  had  been  before.  His  manner  was  that 
of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  brother  in  the  community.  AVheu 
charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  instructions,  what  were  the  topics 
on  which  he  loved  to  dwell?  Ever  on  these  two  points:  on 
Divine  humility;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  human  tilings. 

Thus  he  lived,  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen,  and 
here  he  found  i)eace  of  soul.  After  a  long  search,  he  came  upon 
the  priceless  pearl,  which  so  many  seek  after  with  feverish  hearts, 
but  never  find.  But  he  found  it,  though  at  the  eleventii  hour, 
and  he  ke])t  it  too. 

He  luid  not  long  to  wait  for  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  At- 
tacked with  a  cutaneous  disorder,  the  Abbot,  by  the  advice  of 
physicians,  sent  him  for  change  of  air  to  the  Priory  of  S.  Mar- 
cellus,  near  Cluilons-sur-Saone,  which  was  only  four  leagues  from 
Cluny.  But  the  keenness  of  the  air,  though  it  ajijH-arcd  for  a 
time  to  brace  him  up,  in  reality  aggravated  his  comjilaint.  He 
was  seized  with  fever,  and  he  felt  the  final  change  coming  over 
him.  He  prepared  with  gentle  meekness,  and  humble  courage  for 
the  great  transition,  and  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1142, 
in  the  sixty-tliird  year  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  tlie  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  him, 
after  describing  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  genius, 
adds: — 

"  Sed  tunc  mapis  omnia  vicit 
Cum  Cluniacensem  monachum  niorenujue  professus, 
Ad  Christi  veram  transivit  Philosophiam."* 

*  It  runs  thus: — 

"  fiallornm  Sorrat^-s,  Plato  maxiniuH  HfHnerianim 
Xc»fit<tr  AristotelcH.  LogiciH  fjuicuincjiu-  fin-runt 
Aut  par,  aut  inelior,  studioruin  co);uitu8  Orin 
Priuc«*pi*,  ingenio  varius,  oubtilis  et  acer. 
Omnia  vi  Hupcrans  ratiouis.  »;t  arte  loquendi 
A)>:flardu8  crat  :  s«'d  tuiu;  nianis  omnia  vicit 
Cnni  (°huiiac<>ns<'Di  monacli  nn  moreuKiue  professus, 
All  Christi  vcram  transivit  l'..ilo8opliiain. 
In  qua  IfuiRjeve  Wne  romplens  ultima  vita, 
Pliilosopliis  quandoque  bonis  s**  cnnnunierandum 
Spem  dedit,  undenad  Maio  revooante  calt-ndas." 

(A\>xl  Opp.,  p.  103.    Migae.) 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  brilliant  rationalist  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Map  is  little  more  after  all,  than  a  child  crying  to 
God  for  light;  and  he  finds  his  true  satisfaction  in  practices  of  Im- 
mility  and  self-denial.  The  Platonic  element  in  the  mind  of 
Abehird,  his  connection  with  monasticism  from  the  first,  and  his 
unwillingness  obstinately  to  stand  against  authority,  brought  him, 
after  a  stormy  voyage,  safe  to  port.* 

In  fact,  the  same  old  error  becomes,  at  different  times,  incarnate 
in  various  forms,  and  has  to  be  fought  with  almost  the  same 
weapons.  If  there  are  Abelards  and  rationalism  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  always  to  be  found  S.  Bernards  and  monasticism  on  the 
other. 

*  The  similarity  between  Socrates  and  Abelard  is  very  striking.  Both  were  founders  of 
schools.  The  tbrnier,  of  the  Attic  philosophy:  the  latter,  of  the  coiiceptualistie  and  rationalis- 
tic philosophy.  Abelard  iiiadt^  lecturiiiji  on  truth  the  business  of  liis  life;  Socrates  was  a  so- 
phist by  profession.  'I'he  companions  of  Socrates  could  lind  no  one  with  whom  they  could  com- 
pare him;  Abelard  surjiasscd  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  gifts  they  admired  most.  Socrates 
was  renowned  for  captivatin};  all  who  ai)i)roaclied  him.  by  his  extraordinary  powers  ;  personal 
fascination  is  one  of  the  most  sinuular  features  in  the  character  of  Abelard.  Socrates  loved  in- 
tellectual combat,  and  was  famed  for  tlie  simplicity  an<l  direcjtness  of  his  method  ;  Abelard  was 
never  hapjjy  save  when  breakiii'^  a  lance  with  some  opponent,  and  simplicity  was  the  special 
charm  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  whit-h  drew  those  crowds  of  scliolars  round  his  chair. 
Botii  men  were  remarkable  for  dial<^ctical  adroitness,  and  for  a  certain  vein  of  humour  which 
ran  throujjli  their  expositions.  Both  men  had  ardent  friends;  both  men  had  deadly  enemies. 
If  .VriHtophanes  saw  in  Socrates  an  eiH-my  to  tradition,  and  a  corrupter  of  the  mind  of  youth 
tiirou-ih  his  method  of  universal  doubt,  S.  Bernard  saw  in  Abelard  an  enemy  who  was  doing  a 
like  injury  with  respect  to  the  (loiimatic  teaching  of  the  Church.  And  here  I  drop  the  compar- 
ison, which  might  be  pursued  still  further  were  it  necessary. 


CIIAPTKR    XI. 

MONASTIC    THEOLOGY.       8.    VICTOR'S. 


PAKT     I. 

The  contest  of  "William  of  Cliam})eaux  and  Abclard,  the  energy 
of  the  ascetic  Saint  Bernard,  and  the  quiet  and  steady  orthodoxy 
of  Anselm  of  Laon,  naturally  carry  the  mind  from  individuals  to 
schools.  Did  William  of  Champeaux  leave  his  mark?  Did  the 
brilliant  rationalism  of  Abelard  die  with  his  death?  What  be- 
came of  the  learned  and  despised  Anselm  of  Laon  ?  Did  these 
men,  in  a  word,  form  schools,  and  were  their  principles  embodied 
in  systems,  which  held  their  own,  and  fought  their  way  in  a 
later  age  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  finds  its  simplest  and  best  solu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  institute  established  by  William  of 
Cliam})eaux,  when,  abandoning  his  Professor's  chair,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  God  in  religious  life,  and  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  8.  Victor.  Around  this  school,  rationalism  and  pantheism 
floated.  This  was  the  stronghold  too  of  monastic  theology. 
Here  Hugh,  and  Richard,  and  Adam  were  educated;  and  here  the 
famous  Lombard  prepared  the  way  for  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
To  treat,  then,  of  the  school  of  William  of  Champeaux,  will  be 
to  carry  the  reader  down  in  a  straight  line  to  the  teaching  of 
S.  Thomas. 

The  school  of  S.  Victor,  from  a  mean  beginning,  grew  speedily 
to  importance,  and  was  singularly  favoured  by  Popes,  Kings,  and 
Bishops.  William  of  Cham[)eaux,  who  had  buried  himself  in  its 
seclusion  after  his  contest  with  Abelard,  and  who,  with  five  com- 
panions, had  taken  the  habit  of  Saint  Augustine,  became  Prior; 
but  on  being  made  Bisiiop,  left  his  hermitage,  to  do  battle  with 
the  world.  Gilduin,  a  Parisian — one  of  the  few  Parisians  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  midde  ages — William's  favourite 
disciple,  was  first  Abbot.*  Gilduin  had  acquired  so  high  a  fame 
for  sancitity,  that  Louis  VL  selected  him  for  his  director.     From 

*  S.  Victor's  ^vas  raised  to  an  Abbey  in  1113,  by  Louis  VI.,  the  same  year  in  which  William 
became  Bishop  of  Ch^louB-sui-Marne. 
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this  period,  S.  Victor's  made  rapid  advances  in  prosperity.  The 
King,  with  princely  magnificence,  enriched  the  Canons  with  large 
grants  of  lands,  and  prebends.  He  dechired  that  he  thns  freed 
them  from  anxiety  in  order  that  they  might,  without  solicitude, 
dedicate  their  minds  entirely  to  study,  and  their  hearts  entirely  to 
praying  for  him  and  France.  Pascal  II.  confirmed  their  founda- 
tion. The  King  lavished  more  favours.  Henry  had  a  son,  who 
became  a  religious,  and  imitated  his  father's  generosity.  Theobald, 
Archdeacon  of  Paris  (1133),  left  them  some  valuable  volumes. 
Tlie  Bishop  of  Paris  offered  them  stalls  in  his  Cathedral,  and, 
what  they  no  doubt  equally  appreciated,  allowed  them  the  run  of 
a  portion  of  the  river  for  fishing,  and  a  mill  situated  on  its  banks, 
to  grind  their  corn;  Avhilst  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Paris  pre- 
sented them  with  a  serviceable  farm.  Obizon,  the  Royal  Physician, 
gave  them  his  books,  and  joined  the  Order.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  the  Deacon  James,  the  Canons  John  Lombard,  and  Francis 
D'Ast,  added  greatly  to  the  Library,  not  counting  the  later  gifts 
of  Adam,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Gervase,  and  Cardinal  Halgrin  (1236). 
Bishop  Stephen  left  them  his  Library,*  Queen  Blanche  presented 
a  magnificent  Bible,  and  the  King,  not  satisfied  with  all  he  had 
done  for  tliem  when  living,  bequeatlied  two  thousand  livres,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  forty  of  their  Abbeys,  at  his  death.  In  return, 
tlie  Canons  olVered  Mass  daily  for  his  Majesty,  feasted  a  beggar 
daily  in  his  name,  and,  on  the  recurrence  of  his  anniversary, 
clothed  one  poor  man  from  liead  to  foot,  and  regaled  an  hundred 
of  his  fortunate  companions  on  bread  and  meat,  and  wine. 

In  1138,  8.  Victor  formed  a  considerable  congregation.  The 
reputation  of  the  Canons  Kegular,  for  sanctity  and  learning, 
spread  with  rapidity.  Innocent  II.  praised  them  to  the  skies,  and 
bishops  were  glad  to  entice  into  their  jurisdiction  men,  who,  in- 
stead of  using  their  influence  to  undermine  authority,  had  been 
known  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  defence.  On  the  death  of 
Gilduin  the  Canons  possessed  as  many  as  forty-four  liouses,  and 
are  said  to  have  given  seven  Cardinals,  two  Archbishops,  six 
Bishops,  besides  fifty-four  Abbots  to  the  Church. f 

Their  rule  was  an  imitation  of  S.  Benedict's.  They  lived  on 
legumes,  were  never  permitted  to  touch  meat,  seldom  saw  tish, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  ask  for  it.  They  rose  at  midnight,  and 
walked  to  the  church,  preceded  by  a  blazing  torch.     Contempla- 

*  Stephen  de  Senlis,  sixty-sevtMith  Bishop  of  Pnris.  left  his  dignity  aud  joiued  the  couvent, 
and  was  uvuied  iu  the  ohoir.     His  opitiiph  uiukes  niontion  of  his  books : — 
'•  Hii"  jact't  iiitt-r  ovi>s  St«'|)haiiU}>.  i\\u  Parisioiisis 
K.vtitit  Kcclo.si;B  pastor,  »'t  hiOos  ovis. 
Haiu"  inopt'iii.  ]iaivamquo.  novaiii(|Ut'.  pins  pater  auxit, 
Kxttiht.  oruavit  n>bns.  lionove,  lil»ris." 
In  1790,  the  library  of  S.  Viotor  had  ;?4,iHH»  vohniu>!<,  and  l,;!iK)  MSS. 

t  Kllf  flit  si  iV'oondo.  ot  il  on  soitit  tant  d«'  njcitous.  que,  .s't«tant  ^tendns  snr  la  niontagno 
Tolsiue,  ils  forniisieut  ce  que,  daus  le  si^cle  suivaut,  ou  appella  I'Uuivenit^.     (Le  Beuf, p.  (16.) 
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tioii.  and  inaiiiial  labour,  occupied  their  time.  Tlie  more  skilful 
"were  set  to  coj)y  hooks,  which  they  did  with  reverence,  and 
re«;arded  it  as  an  honourable  service.  They  renienihered  how 
Holy  Ful«:entius,  and  Dunstan,  and  Anselni,  and  Alcuin,  and 
Lanfranc  had  plied  the  pen,  and  collated  texts  before  them,  and 
how  the  glory  of  Charlenuigne  liimself  would  not  have  been  so 
bright  liad  he  not,  with  his  own  royal  hand,  written  out  the  Holy 
Gospel.  Strictest  silence  was  observed  in  the  Scriptorium,  which 
to  be  removed  from  all  distraction,  was  situated  out  of  the  mon- 
astery, but  within  the  P2nclosure.  The  Superior,  and  the  librarian 
who  directed  the  work  in  detail,  were  alone  permitted  to  enter 
here.  The  writers  were  carefully  chosen  by  the  Abbot  himself, 
and  no  one  was  suffered  to  walk  about  the  room,  whilst  the  rest 
were  transcribing.  It  was  thus,  under  strict  rule,  that  holy  men, 
who  had  abandoned  the  world  without,  with  skilful,  unwearying 
industry,  in  peaceful  stillness,  in  course  of  time,  formed  valuable 
libraries,  such  as  those  of  York,  Bee,  S.  Gall,  Corby,  Rheims,  and 
Fontenelle.* 

The  Canons  were  excessively  generous  to  the  poor;  and  needy 
students — boys  who  had  travelled  to  Paris  from  the  provinces,  or 
perhaps  from  far-distant  countries,  and  who  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  city,  no  experience  and  scanty  means — were  hospitably 
received,  lodged,  fed,  and  taught  by  them.f  James  de  Vitry  com- 
pares S.  Victor's  to  the  Pool  of  Probatica,  by  bathing  in  whose 
healing  waters,  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  withered,  regained 
sight,  and  soundness,  and  strength.  We  read  of  the  Prior  of  our 
own  S.  Alban's  thanking  the  Prior  of  S.  Victor's,  for  his  kindness 
to  his  little  brother;  and  of  a  certain  Roman  nobleman  thanking 
the  good  Canons,  for  their  courtesy  to  Master  Hugh. 

It  was  tlirough  the  influence  of  S.  Bernard,  who  delighted  in 
this  convent,  who  was  its  founder's  dear  familiar  friend,  and  who 
imparted  to  it  a  portion  of  his  mystic  spirit,  that  Peter  Lombard, 
who  afterwards  exercised  so  wide  an  influence,  came  to  S.  Victor's 
to  be  educated. 

Xot  only  the  needy,  but  the  rich  and  noble,  loved  to  bide  under 
the  same  roof  with  these  laborious  men.  Men  of  all  nations 
joined  the  Canons  Regular.  Many  bishops  resigned  their  Sees  to 
join  the  convent.     We  read  of  our  own  countrymen  becoming 

*  A  library  could  soon  be  inadf-  by  dilicent  transcribpra.  at  least,  if  it  be  tnie  that  Maui-ua 
Lapi  ropjj-d  a  thouHand  voliinicK  in  less  than  fifty  yj-avH,  and  anotlier  monk  in  Anstria  wrote  bo 
many  that  they  werf  alniOHt  too  heavy  for  a  waKgon  and  six  hornes.  At  H.  Victor's  they  kept 
paid  copyists  also,  whose  labours  did  much  towards  enriching  the  library.  They  were  support- 
ed out  of  the  funds  of  the  monastery.  How  beautiful  are  the  words  that  were  used  in  tne  sol- 
emn benediction  of  the  .Scriptorium  of  monasteries: — "  Benedicere  digneria  Domine,  hoc  scrip- 
torium famulorum  tuonim  et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo." 

t  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  let  poor  scholars  have  books  to  study — a  thing  not  heard 
of  at  S.  Gerniain-des-Pr^-H  and  S.  Genevieve.  In  the  necrology,  it  is  written  more  than  once — 
e.g.,  "  Gervasii  .  .  .  qui  dedit  nobis  libros  glosatos  .  .  .  bos  omnes  libros  dedit  ad  usum 
claustralium  et  pauperum  acholarium."    (Frauklin,  v.  L,  p.  153.) 
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Canons— of  Englishmen  being  elected  Priors,  and  even  Abbots.* 
When  William  of  Champeaux  opened  the  school,  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  a  young  noble  of  the  Counts  of  Blankemberg,  named 
Keinard,  who  had  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Paris  to  study  under  this 
celebrated  man.  Keinard  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety 
and  parts,  and  became  one  of  his  mastei-'s  favourite  disciples. 
Having  finished  his  course  with  credit,  he  returned  to  Saxony, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate  as  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Al- 
most his  first  act  was  to  invite  the  Canons  to  his  diocese,  hoping 
that  their  example  would  tend  to  restore  discipline,  and  that  their 
holiness  and  learning  would  help  the  cause  of  piety  and  truth. 
They  settled  at  Hamerleve,  and  dedicated  this  Convent  to  S.  Pan- 
cratius.  From  the  charter  of  its  foundation,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  concourse  of  scholars  flocked  to  their  schools,  and  that  it 
soon  became  the  centre  of  considerable  intellectual  activity  in 
Saxony.  Naturally  enough,  the  Bishop  recommended  his  favourite 
place  of  education  to  his  brother.  He  asked  the  father  of  little 
Hugh,  his  nephew,  to  send  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
Canons.  He  consented;  and  it  is  evident  on  reading  Hugh's 
"  Didascalia,'"  with  what  interest  the  little  lad  took  to  his  books, 
and  how  his  ingenuity,  his  sagacity,  and  his  lively  fantasy,  gave 
tokens  of  that  future  greatness  with  which  he  afterwards  surprised 
the  world.  Here  it  was  that,  in  his  leisure  moments,  he  loved  to 
take  out  his  instrument,  and  charm  his  ear  with  sweet  harmonies, 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  soothed 
the  senses.  Here  it  was  that  he  passed  whole  nights  in  watch- 
ing and  wondering  at  the  stars.f  So  attached  did  he  become  to 
his  professors,  and  so  pronounced  was  his  bent  fur  monastic  life, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  he  determined  to 
dedicate  his  soul  to  God,  and  embraced  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine. 
But  political  and  religious  disturbances,  under  Henry  IV.,  obliged 

*  John  of  Tonlona*'  iiuMition.s  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  men  : — "  William  de  Cham- 
peanx;  (lilduin;  Thomas,  dcuxiriiif  i)ii<'nr:  Aiulie,  Adam  et  Hnsiufs  de  Saiiit-Vietor:  Etienne, 
Manricse  et  Kudesde  Sully;  AdtMinlfc  d' Aiiajrui ;  Hcrnard.  arcliidiatre  ;  Ohizoii :  Yves  et  Pierre 
de  Saint-Viotor;  Humus,  cardiiiiil  <t  le>;at  eii  Au;;l('tiTie  (IIH4);  riiierrv.  «''v«'(|ue  d'Aiiiaiaeu 
Norvi^jje ;  Arnoul  de  Lisieux:  Alexis.  ne\eu  d'.Vli'xandre  III.  et  eardiual :  Kstieiine  d»'  Bouriies ; 
Henri,  are,lievt''(iii«"  d'Ydriinte  en  Norvt'-^e ;  (JeottVnv  de  I'oissv,  eve([iie  de  .Meaiix:  Klienne 
D'Orh-ans,  t^ve(ine  de  Tourna.v  :  Pierre  t'oim-stor:  Pierre  (h-  Poitiers;  .\eltard.  (Jarin.  Ahsalon, 
Jean,  (luillaiinie  d<-  Saint  l.o.  IMerre  I.e  l>iu',  iilihes  de  Saint-Vielor ;  Kndes.  premier  alil>e  lie 
SainteGenevieve;  Leonins:  Kobeittle  Flanieslture  ;  (rodelVoy  et  Kieliard.  sous-prienrs  de  Saint- 
Vietor;  Jean  Boiiin,  Parisieii;  (Jirard  de  (iraiidville.  doyen  d'- Beauvais  ;  Pierre  de  Condt- anuio- 
nier  d»'  Philii>i>e  le  Bi'l  ;  Jean  «le  Mont  liolmi  ;  le  prt'sideni  I.eniaistre;  Jean  Pastonrean.  presi- 
dent de  la  4'onr  <l»s  eoni])tes :  Pierre  des  Boiu's,  eiianoine  de  Troves.  AiO."  (See  Franklin  Lfs 
Anciennes  Hihliothrqiifsdes  rurin.  Tom.  I.,  p.  hW.) 

t  See  how  fnll  of  sweetness  and  nnetion  is  the  Entdit,  DidaacaL.  Lib.  VII.,  voL  II..  p.  811.834. 
For  «'xample.  cap.  fl'..  /)<•  taritnuinn  [n-futuraruvi]  pulchritudittr.  "  Qnamvis  tnnltis  ae  variis  modis 
creatntaruni  puleliritudo  perfeeta  sit,  iniatnor  tamen  pr;eei|)ue  sunt,  in  nnil>us  e:»rnmdem  de- 
cor eonsistit.  Hoc  est  in  situ,  in  niotn.  in  sjn'cie.  in  (jnalit:»te.  i)\uv  qniileni  qnis  investi;i;(re 
Burtleeiet,  miiahilem  in  ois  sai>ienti;e  l>ei  lueeni  inveniret.  Kt  hoe  ntiiniin  ei;o  tjiin  possem  sub- 
tiliter  persnieere.  tani  eonipcti-nter  »'i\;urare,  »iuani  possum  ardenter  diliijere.  l>eleetat  enim 
me  quia  v;ilde  dnlee  et  jneuutluni  eat  de  his  rebus  frequenter  asere,  nbi  simul  et  ratione  erudi- 
tnr  sensus  et  s»u»vit;ite  deleetutur  animus,  et  a»niulatione  excitatnr  atfeetus.ita  ut  cum  Psal- 
uiista  stupeainus.  et  adniiranti  .s  elaniemns:  Qii^iin  »n<ij;Ht.r|r,it(i,  sunt  oprra  tna.  Domine  !  Omnia 
in  »tipi<-'itiit  frciati  (I'.^iil.  (Y//.K  etahbi;  D,lfctn.fti  mr  in  j'lir'iurit  itta.  fl  in  op'ritnui  manuum  luarum 
e:tultabo.  Qtiam  mainiificnta  sunt  op'i-n  tiid.  D<>min<r .'  nimU  profninUr  r'iutir  suntcogiiationei  tuce.  Vir 
insipittis  non  cognoacet,  et  stuUtM  Hon  inUlligei  hac,"     (Psal.  XCI.,p.  814.) 
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him  to  abandon  the  home  of  his  adoption.  His  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
advised  liim  to  go  to  Paris,  wliere  he  liimself  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  and  })rulitable  days,  and  to  drink  in  from  the  fountain- 
head  the  precious  streams  of  piety  and  knowledge.  Ilugli  was 
delighted,  and  he  persuaded  his  great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Halberstadt,  though  very  far  advanced  in  years,  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journey.  They  travelled  througli  Saxony,  Flanders,  and 
Lorraine,  where  they  were  received  with  the  respect  suited  to  tlieir 
position;  and  finally  arrived  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  S.  Victor  Martyr.  Gilduin  Avas  Abbot,  and  he 
received  the  venerable  priest,  and  the  tender  youth,  with  that 
benevolence  and  courtesy  which  finds  a  natural  home  in  the  school 
of  perfect  charity. 

The  memory  of  Reinard  was  still  fresh  amongst  the  Canons; 
and  they  counted  it  an  honour  to  number  amongst  their  brethren 
one  of  the  noble  familv  of  Blankemberor.  Thev  were  still  more 
gratified,  when  they  discovered  in  this  gentle  boy,  a  maturity  of 
mind,  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  courtesy  of  manner,  and  an 
unmistakable  promise  of  distinction,  which,  some  day,  might  bring 
honour  to  the  Order.  Though  a  delicate  child,  he  possessed  that 
which  is  often  allied  with  a  fragile  constitution — a  robustness  of 
mind,  and  an  aptitude  for  speculation,  wliich.  in  one  so  young, 
was  excessively  remarkable.  He  began  his  studies  without  delay  ; 
and  when  he  had  completed  them,  he  took  the  place  of  his  pro- 
fessor, Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  William  of  Champeaux  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  monasterv.* 

This  is  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  Wlioever  would  wish  to 
know  how  he  occupied  himself,  during  the  time  of  his  hidden  life, 
might  open  his  celebrated  treatise,  "i)e  Sacra77ie7it is, '^  in  which, 
"with  an  unusual  power  of  logical  sequence,  he  establishes  and 
develops,  in  the  speculative  order,  the  truths  of  Revelation.  His 
writings,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  contents,  but  with  regard 
to  their  conception  and  their  style,  stand  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  mediaeval  mind.f 

*  See  how  wide  and  Cl)ri8tian  a  view  he  tak«'8  of  tho  temper  a  studfnt  slionld  aim  at.  in  his 
lAb.  TtI.  Enidil.  iJulaar..  cap.  VII..  VIII..  p.  770.  771  :  rap.  XL.  XII..  and  egpccially  rap.  XIV..  Dt 
HumHitaU,  p.T^i-Tih.  Tak*'.  an  an  pxanijde.  tlie  hhort  chapf#-r  XIII.,  "  IM  I/inriplina:  aap'wns, 
qnidani  f:um  di?  modo  ft  forma  discfndi  int«-rro{iar«'tiir :  '.Mens,  respond^,  liumiliH.  8tndium 
qii:Hi-»-ndi.  vita  quieta.  scnitiiiinra  tac-itiim.  paiipfrtah.  terra  alicna:  Ii.'hc  rcHerarp  Holfut  non- 
uulla  obsrura  lejtfiidi.'  Aiidii-rat  pnto  <|iiod  <liftnm  «-st :  '  moreB  ornant  Hcieiitiam.'  et  ideo  prae- 
c«-ptiH  Ifgcndi.  pnecepta  quoqiie  vivcndi  a<ljuii;:it.  \\i  <-t  modiini  vit.R  sua;  i-t  Btudii  rationem  lec- 
tor a^noHfat.  IllaiidabiliH  est  scieutia.  quam  vita  niaculat  inipudica.  Et  idcirco  Hummopere 
cavendum  est  ei  qui  qiuerit  scii.-ntiam.  ut  non  nejjligat  disciplinam."     {p.  773.) 

t  Hiiuo's  Scliriften  gel)oreii.  sowohl  was  den  Inlialt.  als  anch  was  die  Form  und  den  Rtyl  be- 
trifft.  zii  dem  ."^dionsten  und  HeiTlit'hsten.was  der  cbriHtliebe  Geist  des  Mittelalt^rs  hervorge- 
bracbt  bat.  Das  Geist — iinJ  Gemiithvolle.  was  in  denselben  liegt.  Jasst  sicb  niclit  leic})t  wie- 
derti'bcn  :  man  muss  diei»e  Sebriften  8eH).st  lesen.  um  den  vollen  GenuHS  davou  zu  baben." 
(Gfsrhirht' drr  PhUoitophie  (Us  MitUlaUrrn  von  Dr.  Albert  Sti'mk].  Erster  Band.  §89.  p.  :U).'5.)  How 
beautifully  he  .speak.-*  of  the  use  of  travel  for  the  study  of  Truth  :—  '  It  is  a  great  l<egiuniujr  of 
virtue  for  the  mind  to  commence  by  degrees  to  leave  these  visible  and  tran.sitory  things,  that 
afterwards  it  uiaj'  alao  reliuquinb  them.    Ue  is  as  >et  delicate  to  whom  his  country  is  sweet. 
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But  of  his  influence  presently.  His  death  was  a  counterpart  to  his 
life,  and  since  it  has  been  related  by  an  eye  witness,  and  manifests 
the  practical  workings  of  his  own  theory  in  his  own  heart,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  introducing  it. 

Brother  Osbert  the  Infirniarian,  who  attended  Hugh  in  his  last 
illness,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Brother  John  : — 

"I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  the  sincere,  entire,  and  perfect  con- 
fession which  he  made  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  me;  nor  of  the 
abundant  tears  which  he  shed,  nor  of  the  great  contrition  of  his 
heart,  nor  of  the  frequent  acts  of  thanksgiving  which  he  made  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  present  malady,  letting  this  cry  of 
praise  often  escape  from  his  heart,  *  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God 
in  eternity!'  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  he  did  and  said  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

"  The  day  before  he  died,  I  went  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  him  how  he  felt:  *  Well,'  he  answered,  *in  soul  and  body.' 
He  added, '  Are  we  alone  ?'  I  answered.  Yes.  '  Have  you  said  Holy 
Mass  ? '  Yes.  '  Come  and  breathe  on  my  face  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
that  I  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  I  did  as  he  desired.  At  once 
rejoiced  and  strengthened,  *  I  believe  by  the  Holy  Spirit,'  he  said 
with  transport,  *Now  I  am  at  peace,  noAV  I  walk  in  truth  and 
purity,  now  I  am  established  on  the  rock,  and  nothing  can  ever 
shake  me  now ;  now  were  the  whole  world  offered  to  me, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  it  would  not  have  my  esteem  were  it  to  be 
my  only  recompense;  for  the  sake  of  it,  I  will  not  offend  my  God. 
Now  I  recognize  the  mercy  of  God  in  my  regard.  Of  all  the 
graces  which  God  has  given  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  up  to  this  day,  none  could  be  more  mild,  more  sweet,  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  the  one  he  deigns  to  bestow  upon  me  at  this 
moment.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God  in  eternity!'" 

"After  these  words,  he  humbly  asked  for  absolution  of  all  the 
faults  wliich  he  had  committed  against  God.  I  gave  it  him,  and 
left  him  to  repose,  according  to  his  wish.  I  went  away  from  his 
bed." 

"  The  following  night,  about  cock-crow,  his  condition  became 
more  serious  ;  his  strength  began  to  fail  him.  I  hastened  to  him. 
His  first  word  was  about  his  soul.  When  tlie  brothers  wlio  were 
present  had  given  him  absolution,  I  suggested  to  him  the  thought 
of  receiving  Extreme  Unction  :  he  asked  for  it  witli  joy.  He  him- 
self gave  orders  tliat  whatever  was  necessary  should  be  prepared 
at  once.     When  all  was  ready,  it  bes^an  to  <ret  Yis^ht.     The  brethren 


He  IS  brnve  to  wliom  every  soil  is  his  countrv.  He  Is  perfect,  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  a 
l)la(«>  ot  exile.  The  lir-st  h\es  his  love  upon  the  world,  the  second  scatters  it.  the  last  extin- 
cuislies  It.  I  have  heen  an  exile  tVoiii  a  boy,  and  I  know  with  what  srriet  the  mind  sometimes 
deserts  the  narrow  si)aee  of  a  poor  eotta-re  :  with  what  libertv  afterwards  it  niav  despise  mar- 
He  coiuts  and  golden  roofs."     (EnuiiL  Dida.<tc.     Lib.     Iir..  cap.  XX..  p.  I'S.     Dt  £jnlut  p.  7:8.) 
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being  assembled,  siiiToiinded  bim  according  to  tbe  custom,  reciting 
psalms  and  j)rayers.  Tbcn  I  asked  bim  if  be  would  like  me  to 
aiu)int  bim,  or  if  be  would  prefer  to  wait  for  the  Lord  Abbot,  wbo 
was  tben  absent:  be  bad  been  sent  for,  and  would  come  at  once 
to  the  sick  man.  He  answered:  *Do  what  you  ought  to  do,  for 
you  are  all  around  me/  A  great  many  religious,  monks.  Canons 
regular,  j)riests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  bad  come,  and  even  several 
laymen  were  present." 

"After  having  administered  Extreme  Unction  I  asked  bim  if 
be  wished  to  receive  the  Body  of  our  Lord :  they  had  not  brought 
it  because  be  bad  communicated  two  days  before.  *  My  God  ! '  he 
cried,  with  a  show  of  indignation,  *you  ask  me  if  I  wish  to  receive 
mv  Lord!  Kun  to  tbe  church,  and  bring  to  me  tbe  Bodv  of  mv 
Master  quickly'  When  I  bad  executed  his  orders,  I  approached 
bis  bed,  and  bolding  tbe  Sacred  Bread  of  Eternal  Life  in  my 
bands,  I  said  to  bim,  adore,  and  acknowledge  tbe  body  of  your 
Lord.  Then  rising  as  mucb  as  be  could,  and  stretcbing  out  botb 
bis  hands  towards  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  be  said,  '  I  adore  Thee, 
0  my  Lord,  and  I  receive  Thee  as  my  salvation/  After  be  had 
consumed  tbe  Sacred  Host,  be  asked  for  a  crucifix  which  was  near 
bim,  and  taking  it  into  his  bands,  he  formed  on  himself  the  sign 
of  tbe  Cross,  and  having  devoutly  embraced  it,  he  rested  the  feet 
of  the  crucifix  upon  his  lips,  and  kept  it  like  that  a  long  time,  as 
if  he  would  gather  into  bis  mouth  the  blood  that  ran  down  from 
the  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  He  fastened  himself  on  it  like  a  child 
to  tbe  breast  of  its  mother,  and  sucked  it  while  shedding  torrents 
of  tears. 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence,  after  which  I  recalled  to  bis 
mind  this  verse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  '  Into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit.'  He  thought  I  asked  bim  a  question — that  I 
asked  bim  the  explanation  of  the  verse.  He  answered,  *  Tbe  Lord 
Jesus,  when  about  to  leave  this^  world,  said  to  His  Father,  J/Uo 
Thy  hnnch  I  commend  my  spirit ;  and  His  Father  received  it.' 
And  you,  I  replied,  who  are  also  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  this 
world,  you  ought  to  pray  God  to  receive  your  soul.  At  this  word 
be  gathered  up  bis  strength  for  an  instant,  tben  heaving  a  sigb 
-which  all  could  hear,  he  i)ronouuced  these  words:  'Lord  I  com- 
mend into  Thy  hands,  and  into  Thy  power,  tbe  spirit  which  Thou 
hast  given  me,  and  which  I  received  from  Thee.'  He  spoke,  and 
then  held  his  peace.  His  last  hour  having  approached,  and 
not  being  able  to  talk,  be  collected  himself  together  again, 
and  regaining  bis  powers,  began  to  speak,  but  bis  voice  being  al- 
most gone,  it  could  not  be  beard.  I  asked  bim  wbat  be  said  ? 
He  answered  in  a  clear  tone  *  I  have  obtained  it  I '    I  said,  Wbat 
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have  you  obtained?     He  was  no  more.     This  was  the  11th  of 
February,  1138* 

Such  was  the  death  of  him  whom  Trithemius  calls  another 
Augustine,  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  his  time,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  without  his  equal  amongst  the 
ancients  in  philosophy,  not  less  venerable  for  the  purity  of  his  life 
than  for  his  erudition.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hugh  had 
the  gift  of  miracles.  His  epitaph  contains  a  concise  appreciation  of 
his  merits: — 

Conditus  hie  tumulo  Doctor  celeberrimus  Hugo 

Quern  brevis  eximium  contiuet  urna  viram. 
Dogmate  pracipuus  imllique  secundus  amore 

Claruit  iugenio,  moribus,  ore,  stylo. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  school  of 
whicli  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  forms  the  central  figure,  had  very  little 
in  common  with  that  of  Abelard  and  his  disciples.  Both  were 
powers  of  immense  strength,  drawing  to  themselves  men  of  rare 
ability,  and  dividing  the  world  of  thought  sharply  into  two  dis- 
tinct divisions.  Anselm  and  Eoscelin,  Bernard  and  Abelard,  were 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  excessive  horror  of  William  of  S.  Thierry,  when  he  turned 
from  his  pious  contemplation  of  the  mystic  Spouse,  to  the  ration- 
alizing theology  of  Abelard;  the  passionate  vehemence  of  S. 
Bernard — who  was  celebrated  for  his  self-control — whenever  he 
makes  mention  of  Abelard's  name  ;  must  be  attributed  to  a  deeper 
ciwise  than  the  fretting  of  human  prejudice  and  passion. f  It 
points  to  the  energizing  life  within  the  human  spirit,  which  was 
touched,  as  it  were,  by  a  rude  hand,  on  the  centre-quick,  and 
which  instantly  responded  by  springing  forward  with  a  spasm. 

The  feet  is  there  have  ever  been  in  the  world  two  schools.  Be- 
fore Plato  was  born  there  were  Platonists,  and  before  Aristotle 
saw  the  light  there  were  Aristotelians,  who  detested  the  principles 
of  Platonism.  They  began  with  the  first  brothers  of  the  human 
family — and  Cain,  standing  over  the  body  of  his  bleeding  brother, 
is  but  a  figure  of  the  moral  action  of  opposing  schools.  Plato's 
name  would  have  been  buried  in  forgetful ness.  and  so  would 
Aristotle's,  had  there  not  hcon  in  humanity  a  deep-seated  svm- 
pathy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  contem})laiion  of  expanding 
truth ;  and  on  the  other,  with  the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the 
intelligence  upon  truth.     To   gaze   steadily   and   fixedly   on   an 

*  Stophen  of  Bourbon  is  quoted  by  some  writers  as  givinp  a  story  about  Hu^h  of  S.  Victor's, 
wbioh  18  brouslU  forwanl  as  n  proof  of  tb«>  sU'udcr  knowb'dtro  of  (Vri'i'k  there  was  in  his  day. 
As  it  bears  also  \ipon  the  chararter  of  Husih.  it  will  be  w.-ll  to  narrate  it.  H»i<ih  appeared,  it  is 
allejied.  after  his  death,  to  a  pious  ])ersou.  niul  said  that  he  was  eondeuuied  to  the  sut^t-riii^s  of 
iiuviiatorv  f^roptir  zruido.viavi  {sic).  The  pious  person  did  not  und«-rstuud  Liui.  and  after  having; 
looived.  found  that  the  word  meant  "  vain  glory/' 

t  Seo  J'ita,  Auctove  Alano.  cap.    P.,  lu  17. 
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ohjeot,  and  take  it  in — to  become  one  with  it  by  contemplation, 
lias  a  jirofound  effect  upon  the  soul.  If  the  object  be  pure  and 
elavating,  the  soul,  throu<^h  its  influence,  will  be  purer  and  more 
noble  than  before.*  The  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  object, 
charms  and  subdues.  To  look  upon  an  object  in  order  to  analyze 
its  ])arts,  to  compare,  and  divide,  to  balance,  and  weigh  it,  and  to 
pass  it  through  a  process  of  sifting  or  manipulation,  possesses  also 
its  special  charm;  but  it  is  the  charm,  not  of  suljjection,  but  of 
mastery  ;  not  of  repose,  but  of  activity.  Some  minds — according 
to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast — have  more  natural  sympathy 
with  the  first,  others,  with  the  second  method.  Each  is  good 
within  its  sphere,  both  are  pernicious  when  they  outstep  tlieir 
sphere.  Both  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  mind. 
For  man  has  a  will  to  love,  and  an  intelligence  to  know.  He  can 
fix  himself  on  the  object  in  faith  ;  or  probe  and  analyze  it  with 
his  reason. f  Plato,  represents  rest;  Aristotle,  inquisitiveiiess. 
The  tendency  of  rest,  is  to  take  for  granted,  to  possess:  the  tend- 
ency of  inquisitiveiiess,  is  to  divide,  and  prove:  the  former  is 
synthetical,  the  latter  is  analytical.  QuieSyis  monastic:  inquisi- 
tiveness,  is  dialectical:  the  excess  of  Quies  leads  to  the  pantheism 
of  Erigena,  David  of  Dinanto,  and  his  followers;  the  excess  of 
dialectics  points  to  rationalism,  such  as  that  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.]; 

It  is  of  the  monastic  side  of  nature  of  which  I  am  now  about 
to  speak.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  Catholic  side. 
It  is  the  side  of  the  mind  of  Jesus — it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  and  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  God  contemplates. 
He  does  not  reason.  He  that  "  believes  "  shall  be  saved.  He  does 
not  say,  he  that  I'easoiis  shall  be  saved.  This  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  church  :  it  is  engraved  in  the  mind  of  the 
Fathers,  who  drank  from  the  spring  of  truth  at  the  very  source. 

*  "  J'entends  iiiaintenant  la  commnnication  iiit^rieurf  d'nn  PHprit  sup^rifur  h  nous,  gui 
notis  narh'.  que  ihhim  f'ut<-ii(loiis  pii  didaii.s,  qui  vivitit*  ct  f«'cnude  notif  cspnt  nans  k«>  confotiure 
avfc  iiii:  car  iichih  simiIoiih,  qii<-  leH  Ixnitics  peusees,  le  bou  rnoiiveiueut  ue  sorteut  pas  de  nous- 
niriiH-H."     MaiiH'  d<-  Uiiaii.  {'Kuvr.  p.  4l(t.)  ' 

S»'«'  liow  Plato  «'X|ir«'.ss»'M  Jiiiu»<'ltuii  the  'Divine  souse"  which  is  in  man:  Tima^us.  98,  99,/). 
247.  (Kx  riTJiisione  ('.  K.  Ch.  Srlnicidcri,  Vol.  I.)  A^.-iin:  '•  LMiomiiih-  qui.  i)ar  lainour  (\<-  la 
verite,  travailh-  sourfouf  h  i\(-\t]n]t]iiT  en  lui  le  si-ns  rU-  riiiiniateiiel  et  <lu  divin,  eelui-l;i.  iieces- 
Bairenient  atteindia  linunortalif*^  autaiit  que  la  nature  huniaiiie  en  e.st  ea[>able ;  et  iiuis(|u'il  u'a 
eultivi'  en  lui  que  le  divin  et  qu'il  a  nonrri  dans  son  ftme  I'espi  it  divin  que  y  reside,  il  doit  aller 
&  la  souveraine  felieite."     (See  Gratry,  De  la  ronnainsaticr  de  Dieu,  T.  I.,  p.  93.) 

t  "  Platon  dans  I'histoire  de  I'esprit  humain,  repr^'sente  I'idealisme.et  parcons^'iquent  lasyn- 
these:  il  s'adresse  surtout  aiix  &nies  douses  de  cette  nierveilleuse  puissance  d 'intuition  qu'on 

appelle  aussi  enthousiasnie Aristote.  an  conf  raire.  repre.sente  le  sensualisme,  et  jiar 

consequent  I'analyse.  Son  ceuvre  est  ^  la  poitee  de  tons  les  esprits  laborieux ;  et,  coninie  tons 
les  jours  il  en  iiait  de  pareils.  elle  a  pu  se  conserver  par  leurs  soins,  et  se  transmettre  coninie 
un  heritage  eutre  desuiaius  counues."  (Ozanam:  (Euvren,  T.  VI.,  £d.2,parti€.JJI.,cap.II.,p. 
282.) 

t  •' If  after  more  than  five  hnndred  years,"  says  Thomassinus,  "  onr  most  celebrated  Doc- 
tors refer  their  philosopliic  education  to  the  school  of  Aristotle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  Katliers  refer  theirs  to  the  school  of  Plato."  (Prru-f.,  I.  II..  n.  X.)  Thomas.siiius  quotes  Ba- 
roniup.  somewhere  as  saving: — AcademiaPlatonis.  Ecclesi;e  velut  vestibuluni."  Then  tlie  bane- 
ful inrtuence  of  Aristotle  on  Artemon  and  Tlieodotus  was  a  warning  to  the  Fathers  against 
■■  Aristotelic  subtiltv.' 
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They,  iii  a  remarkable  manner,  developed  the  monastic  side  of  the 
mind  of  Christianity.  They  left  the  contentious  side  to  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Apostate.  If  they  did  descend  to  the  arena,  it  was  with 
reluctance,  and  only  when  serious  danger  was  threatened  to  the 
Church.  They  loved,  and  quoted,  and  sympathized  with  Plato, 
because  in  his  contemplative  system,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  without 
disturbance,  could  calmly  gaze  upon  the  vast  fields  of  truth,  and 
fix  itself  upon  its  solemn  ranges,  and  its  glittering  heights;  and 
because  it  more  perfectly  than  any  other  system,  brought  before 
the  Catholic  consciousness,  the  Divine  plan  of  man's  salvation.* 
They  loved  to  rest,  and  bask  in  the  light  of  the  great  gift  of  reve- 
lation. They  did  not  feel  pleased  at  being  intruded  on,  with  im- 
pertinent definition,  and  analysis.f 

Now,  Aristotle  was  all  activity.  The  Fathers  looked  coldly  on 
him.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  assailers  he  had  viciously  struck  at 
them,  and  at  that  which  they  loved  dearer  than  themselves :  he 
was  the  Pagan's  friend.  They  could  not  get  over  his  teaching  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  destruction  of  the  soul:  and  many 
of  them  remembered  what  havoc  he  had  committed  in  the  Arian 
strife,  in  the  person  of  Eunomius,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
precursor  of  the  extreme  nominalistic  school  of  the  middle  ages. 
Werner  makes  mention  of  twenty  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  with 
disparagement  of  Aristotle.]; 

The  Fathers,  in  their  cast  of  mind,  were  essentially  monastic: 
indeed,  the  monastic  system  has  been  a  traditionary  one  in  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  rests  upon  two  fundamental 
facts,  studied  by  all  deeply  thinking  minds,  viz.:  first,  that  Christ 
— who  taught  a  Divine  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  Divine  theology — 
has  never  said  "  Blessed  are  they  that  see  and  then  believe,"  but 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  ;"  and,  again,  "  Love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law."  Man's  primary  scope  is,  not  to  know,  but 
to  love :  not  to  see,  but  to  believe.     Belief,  aiid  love,  these  are  the 

*  See  Moabeiin:  Df  tnrbata  per  Plutnnicos  rfcnitiores  Ecrlegia  :  HflmMadt.  \TX1.  Compare  Wer. 
nor,  (frisrhirhl,-  drr  apoliigftii^chcn  ami  polnnichen  Litrratur  dfr  ChrUtUchen  Thfologie,  Fiinrlcr  Band. 
{KljXcs  Buck,  i  71t4,  p.  Xi. ) 

t  "  Tlif  piotv  of  Platoiiisiii,  its  abstrnotetlness  from  tho  visible  world,  its  elevation  of  moral 
Beutiments.  rt'coiiumMided  it  fonihlv  to  the  imiiiiinatioii  and  the  feelings  of  the  <'ontenii>l:>tive 
theologian.  It  appeared  eminently,  in  eontnvst  with  other  svstenis.  u  knowledge  of  Divine 
things;  a  knowledge  which  led  tlie  nund  to  'ac(|naint  itself  with  (iod.  and  be  at  peace.'  The 
Aristotelu- |>liilosopher  was  regarded  as  a  profane  intrnder,  bringing  tho  noisv  jargon  of  the 
world  into  the  sanctnarv.  where  every  thonght  and  feeling  shonld  be  hushed  in  holy  coutem- 
plation."     {lh\.\i\\nlvn' s  Banipton  Ltrturm,  Kd.  Ilf.,  l^ct.  I f. .  p.  tii.) 

t.lnstinns:  Pial.  cnvi  Trip.  C.  2.  Herniias.  IrenaMis:  .4iiv.  h<rrr.<i,  IT.  19.  Tertullian :  Pre- 
script, hirrm.  ('.7;  adr.  ir,rmo(j.  C.  1.  (Memens  Alexandrinns :  Cohorl.  ad  rrrnt.  Strom.  I'.  Ori- 
Kenes:  Contr.  Ccls.  libh.  T..  II.  Knsebius:  Prcepr.  Evnng.  AT..  1.  .^-T.  9:  Hist.  EctL  P..  27:  JVf. 
2t>.  liaetantina:  Contr.  (ji-ntiK  /..6:  //..  11.  Athanasins :  Adr.  .V,tfr<l.  dial.  2.  Basilins:  Contr. 
Ennom..  I.   n.  5   ei  9.     (iregor.    Nyss.:    Contr.   Eunom.   orat.  l>  ct   11;  prn-'f.   caltrh,  oral.     Oregon. 


Ei<i''-.  r..^.  Angnstinns:  Con/isa.  mi..  2;  contr.  Julian.  I..  4  II..  10;  III.. 2:  V..  14;  IV..  lH-20. 
LyriUns  AloxamUiiuis:  contr.  EHnom.,asscrtio.  II.;  contr.  Jut ianum  IV.  Kueas;  in  Dial.  TheopK 
{VoL  I.. p.  46.) 
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two  niastcr-passions  of  all  monasfio  minds — lookiFi;:^  up  witli  oon- 
tidcnce,  cryin;^  out  '*  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  and  tlien,  witli  all 
the  piission  of  the  soul,  embracing  the  sovereign  Good. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  call  the  synthetical  principle  monas- 
tic ?  The  answer  issim})le;  for  the  same  reason  by  which  the 
analytical  principle  is  called  scholastic.  The  analytical  ])rinciple 
is  called  scholastic,  because  the  schcdastics  were  the  tirst  to  reduce 
the  method  of  analysis  to  system:  S.  Anselm  is  called  the  first  of 
the  school-men,  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  canons  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Now, 
monks  were  the  first  who,  in  the  middle  ages — as  well  as  long  be- 
fore— reduced  the  methods  of  synthesis  to  something  like  a  sys- 
tem. As  men  reasoned  before  they  possessed  syllogistic  laws,  so 
men  also  worshipped  before  the  canons  of  the  mystic  life  were 
scientifically  understood.*  The  solitaries  of  China  and  of  India, 
the  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian,  sought  after  a  higher  goodness 
and  truth  than  they  found  within  themselves,  they  sought  caves 
and  mournful  solitudes,  that  they  might,  undisturbed,  commune 
with  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  skies.  Or,  look  at  the  Eastern  monks 
— those  terrific  men,  those  wrestlers  with  Satan  and  the  flesh — 
battling  in  the  wilderness,  with  their  great  synthetic  minds,  who 
lived,  and  suffered,  and  adored,  and  died  I 

In  the  West,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  S.  Benedict  was  the 
first  and  only  legislator  of  monasticism.f  He  saw  the  immense 
force  of  the  religious  life  of  the  East,  such  as  it  was.  He  reorga- 
nized it,  putting  it  on  a  more  practical,  and  more  perfect  footing. 
The  Easterns  buried  themselves  in  solitude,  there  to  remain,  and 
converse  with  God;  S.  Benedict  had  humanity  in  view:  he  hur- 
ries to  the  rugged  fastness,  to  live  to  God,  and  having  lived  to 
God,  to  come  forth,  and  subdue  the  world,  through  the  synthetic 
influence  of  the  Cross.|  His  system  is  written  in  what,  ;?rtr  excel- 
le7ice,  is  called  "The  Holy  Rule:"  a  rule  which  S.  Gregory,  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Antoninus,  and  S.  Hildegard,  declare  to  have  been  im- 
mediately inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  whole  scope  demon- 
strates that  S.Benedict  held  that  "love"  was  power.     He  left 

•  "  Dilipere  Dcum  super  omnia."  navR  S.  Thomas  "  eet  qiiiddam  connatnrale  homini." 
{Sum.:  Ttwnlng.:  1. 1  J..  7.  <!1X..  art.  3.)  "  Kationa)>-ni  natiiram  a  I)<'o  fa«fam  esHe  juKtani  ut  illo 
friiriMlo  \(»-afa  e8M»-t.  diiliitari  non  clelwf.  .  .  .  Ad  hot!  itn<|iic  factaiii  cshc  ratioiialciii  iiatiirarn 
r«-rtiitii  ••Ht.  lit  sunimiiiii  )>oniiiii  siiniT  omnia  ainarct  ft  elijjeret,  non  proplor  aliud.  8<-d  j)rojiter 

ipHuni :  hi  enini  propfiT  aliiid.  non  jpHiini,  wd  aliud  ainat Quaproiftcr  rationalis  na- 

tnra  .jn«ta  »*»t  facta,  ut  anninio  lK>no.  id  «*st  l)«-o.  fnu-ndo  Iwata  cfsuft :  h<»mo  erjjo.  qui  rationalis 
natiira  est,  facttis  est  juatua  ad  hoc,  ut  Deo  fniendo  Ix-atus  e»»et."  {Cur  Detis  homo,  Lib.  I.,  cap. 
J..p.  401.) 

t  H''  is  railed  in  a  Papal  privilege  of  the  eighth  century:  "  Patrera  omnium  monachorum, 
monaHticuni.  Iegi8latf)reni,  quera  Deiui  omnibus  per  totum  orbem  niouasteriis  praffecit." 

t  His  spirit  is  shown  by  his  love  of  the  Fathers  and  of  tlie  ScriptTire,  of  whirh  his  rule  is  but 
an  expansion.  •"  For  him  wlu>  is  coing  to  perfection."  savs  the  liule,  '■  there  are  the  Ichkouh  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,  which  lead  to  the  \ cry  summit.  For  what  page,  what  pas-'tage  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  cumiug  as  it  does  with  Divine  authority,  :u  uot  the  very  exaetest  rule  of  life?" 
{ChoiK  LXXIIf.) 
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"  knowledge,"  and  trod  it  under  foot;  for,  tliough  but  a  child,  the 
eyes  of  his  "faith"  had  been  opened.*  He  found  love  in  the 
mountain  cave.  Of  mere  human,  or  mental  activity,  he  makes 
little  account.  Light  comes  from  without,  not  from  within. 
Love  is  not  the  offspring  of  analysing,  and  dividing,  and  arguing, 
but  it  is  the  child  of  contemplation,  and  peace.f  How  is  this  love 
acquired?  The  Holy  Rule  lays  down  the  method.  Love  is  ac- 
quired by  two  things,  viz.,  by  contemplation,  and  by  purity  of 
heart.];  He  who  has  a  pure  heart,  and  contemplates  truth,  loves 
truth.  The  contemplation  will  be  clear  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  pure:  and  the  heart  will  be  pure  as  the  spirit  is  humble.  The 
two  grand  principles  on  which  that  Rule — wiiich  has  given  its 
colour  to  every  other — is  founded,  are  the  contemplation  of  love, 
and  the  practice  of  humility.  But  what  is  the  object  of  contem- 
plation ?  The  object  is  Christ.  Christ  seems  incarnate  in  this 
Rule.  The  Abbot  holds  the  place  of  Christ;  the  community  are 
to  look  upon  him  as  Christ,  and  obey  him  as  Christ.  Christ  is 
adored  in  the  poor;  Christ  is  seen  in  the  sick  ;  Christ  is  served 
in  the  guests.  The  monk  is  to  "deny  himself  to  himself,  and  to 
follow  Christ."  The  community  is  all  one  in  Christ ;  and  the 
Holy  Legislator  insists  that  nothing  is  to  be  ])laced  before  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  fact,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  here:  Christus 
reguatj  Cliristus  imperat.'^  As  a  man,  after  looking  on  the  sun, 
appears  to  see  suns  floating  everywhere,  so  the  monk,  from  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  in  faith,  and  through  self-annihilation, 
sees  his  Lord  in  all  his  creatures.  It  was  in  order  that  the  monk 
should  have  this  vivid  appreciation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
that  the  Holy  Father  dedicates  so  very  large  a  portion  of  his  Rule 
to  a  treatise  on  humility;  for  he  knew  that  purity  of  heart  alone 
is  gained  by  humility ;  and  that  it  is  the  pure  of  heart  exclusively, 
who  look  upon  the  face  of  their  Christ.) 

Now,  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  contem- 

*  Dosnrcfia  literaruni  sfndiis  .  .  relictia  doitio  rebusque  paternla  .  .  .  despexitjam 
quasi  luiaiiiii  muiiiluiii  rum  Hore.     (S.  Gifji.,  Dialog.  II.) 

t  "  Wliatovor  niakoa  the  mind  gra\itat»'  towards  the  creature,  is  incousistent  with  mooaa- 
tic  simplicity."     (Or.  Ni'wman.  .4tlaiitL->  I.,  p.  44.) 

t  St-e  how  tfvri tied  S.  R^Ml<^4li<•t  was  at  t<>mptation :  "Exutiis  indnmoiito.  nudum  se  in  illis 
Bpinartim  aouh'i.s  ct  \irtirarum  incrmliis  pro.jrcit.  ihii^ue  diu  vohitatus.  totiis  ex  iis  vuhieratus 
exiit.  V.K  quo  tfinporc,  .siout  i))a<'  po.stra  pcrliibcbat.  ita  in  fo  est  tentatio  voUiptatia  edomita, 
ut  tale  aliquid  in  se  miiiimc  acutiret."     (S.  Ctrej;.  I>m1o<j.  II.) 

i  .\d  to  or<;o  iiutie  tneus  senno  dirigitur,  iiniaqnia  abren\intiana  propriis  voluntatibus  Domino 
Chri^to  veto  \U-ii\  niilitaturua,  obediential  t'ortissinui  atque  pnuclaiu  arma  assuuis.     {Prolog.  2.) 

In  (^/iri.<ri  doetrina     .     .     .     perseveremns  (i</.) 

Omnea  in  Chri.^lo  \nuim  annuls.     {Cap.  II..  Ui.) 

Ni 

Ahnei 

nni 

pai 

A^aui .   .Aooaa  ^  leea  (  ftri.sti  anen-  <  it-miui  —  «i>i'iiiiii    imiiiiiuiim  imuorr  ei  aimtrr  i  /irraii,     l  nrisiits 

In  hospitibus  adoretur  (jui  et  suscipitur.     In  ]>anperibn8  r/ir«.stiwmaRissu8cipitur.     Sicut  revenk 

Chnsto  ita  inthinis  ser\i;\tnr.     (Vide  Ke-:.  pasaini.) 

II  'Ecct'eKoct  tn.'  writes  the  Benedictine  S.  .Elred  to  a  friend:  "  et  ap4iro  quod  tertius 
inter  uosi  thnatUB  sit."    Thiuk  too  of  S.  Gertrude. 
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plates  Christ,  and  tlie  heart  is  pure,  the  will  elicits  perfect  acts  of 
love.  Atrain,  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker,  there  is  always 
a  dispro})ortion,  which  becomes  more  evident  as  he  advances  in 
love  and  purity  of  heart.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  creature 
knows  what  the  Creator  is,  he  realizes  his  own  position  as  a  creature. 
S.  Cregory  expresses  it  thus,  when  he  tells  us  how  it  was  tliat  S. 
Benedict  saw  the  whole  world, as  it  were,  in  one  solar  ray  of  light: 
Qtiia  animcB  vidcnti  Creatorern  angusta  eat  omyiis  creatura* 
What  then  do  we  call  the  result  in  the  mind  of  the  realization  of  this 
disproportion  ?  Surely,  Reverence.f  The  love  man  has  for  God 
is  an  adoring  love.  Love,  reverence,  adoration,  purity — these 
are  the  four  pillars  of  the  grand  monastic  system.  Those 
who  were  real  monks  were  thorouglily  possessed  by  these  gifts. 
They  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  consequently 
in  which  they  thought.  They  formed  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  tlie  tem})er  of  his  mind;  and  monks  could  no  more  think 
independently  of  tlieir  iniluence,  than  we  can  think  outside  the 
grooves  of  space  and  time.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  this  temper  would  greatly  influence  those  occupations 
whicii  most  preoccui)ied  the  monastic  mind.  But,  of  all  occupa- 
tions of  monasticism,  none  has  been  more  engrossing  than  the 
study  of  revealed  truth.  In  a  word,  the  synthetical  method  of 
monasticism  would  greatly  influence  the  monk's  manner  of  hand- 
ling theology  and  philosophy.|  His  whole  treatment  of  divine 
tilings,  and  human  too,  and  especially  his  system — which  does  not 
depend  u})on  individual  perfection — would  sjx'ak  loudly  of  love, 
and  reverence,  and  adoration.  He  would  prefer,  if  he  could  help 
it,  not  to  analyze,  not  to  discuss,  rather  to  push  forward  in  know- 
ledge, that  his  love  might  be  the  stronger;  ever  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  his  spirit  in  perfection  ;  and  counting  methods 
which  do  not,  at  least  indirectly,  tend  to  this,  as  so  much  loss  of 
labour.  His  treatment  would  not  be  dry,  stiff,  formal,  logical,  but 
rather  from  time  to  time  fllled  with  the  unction  of  overflowing 

*  "OniDis  ptiani  mundim.  relut  niib  nno  solis  radin  cnllectus,  ante  nculos  addnctus  i-st 

Quia  aniin;K  videnti  Cn-atorein  aii>;iisfa  est  oinniH  cr«'atiira."  (Dial..  II..  34.)  In 
the  tower  in  wliicli  S.  Beni-diot  lived  at  Moiii*'  CisHino.  tlicre  is  this  iii9«Tipti<>iJ : — •'  Liiivcrsnra 
iniinduni  i\\\\u\  ftAit^rnfUodvtvrtuni  in^prj-il  t^m^lfl  druprxit."  S.  Bonaventurf  says  of  flie  vision, 
"  .Miiiidiis  lion  fiiit  c-oaiii;iistatus  in  nno  radio  solix.  s«-d  ejus  aiiiiiins  dilatntiis.  quia  vidit  omnia 
ill  illo  rnjnt*  nia^nit ndiiie  oiniiis  rreatiira  anKi'sta  est."  JJ<  Lx'.minaribua,  Serm.  20.  {See  Lei 
Minnfg  D' Ofi'iiUnl.     Tome  iJntxifmr,  p.  6^.     I860.) 

t  "  Relieio  liatx't  diiplices  actus,  quosdani  quidem  proprios  et  immediatoB,  quos  elicit,  per 
quo8  lionio  ordinatur  ad  solum  Deiim.  sinit  sarrifirare  et  orare  et  alia  hiijusmodi;  alios  aute-nn 
actus  lialiet.  qiios  proiiiicit  niediantilnis  virtntibns,  quihns  imperat,  oidiuaiis  eos  ad  divinam 
reveieiitiam."     (S.  Tliom.,  Sum.  II.,  II.  q.  LXXXL.  art.  I.) 

i  How  profoundly  S.  Augustine  felt  the  influence  of  tlie  monastic  principle!  How  marvel- 
louslv  TVwtfc  drew  liim  to  Christ !  '•  Raniuni  viridem  ostendis  ovi  et  trahit  illam.  Nuces  piiero 
deiiionstrantur.  et  trahitur.  Si  ergo  ista.  qu.-c  inter  deliciae  et  voluptates  terrenas  revelaiitur 
Biiiaiitilxis,  trahunt :  quoniam  verum  est :   '  Trahit  suaqueiuque  voliiptas  '         .  noii  n«c««- 

mt/iH.  sed  voluptas.  non  ohUgntio.  sed  delectatift :  qiiauto  fortius  nos  dicere  debemus.  train  Iioiiii- 
nein  ad  Cliristuiii.  qui  delectatiir  veritate.  delectatur  l>eatitudine.  delectat  iir  jusfitia.  del.r  f  jitiir 
scnipiterna  vita,  quod  t<itiuii  Christiis  est  ?"  {Tract.  XXVI..  in  Joan.  V.f.  Ui-At^tt^fva  Aixdogie 
det  Chriitenthums :  Die  Dofjmen  det  Christenthums,  Erster  Vortrag,  Orund-und  Aufriss,  p.  1-74; 
Bevceia  <Ua  Christrnthums.  X,  XI,  XII.,   Vortrag.) 
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love  and  thankfulness,  running  where  the  spirit  led,  and  ever 
making  Christ  the  one  living  centre  round  whicli  all  things  should 
revolve.* 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely practical.  Monks  have  ruled  the  world.  They  may  not 
have  become  first  among  theologians  and  philosophers,  through 
their  monasticism.  But  it  was  through  monasticism  that  tliey 
have  given  to  Christendom  the  most  distinguished  Popes,  states- 
men and  apostles.  Their  systematic  commerce  with  the  unseen  gave 
them  force,  and  light,  and  direction;  gave  them  courage,  indepen- 
dence, liberty ;  made  them,  in  the  highest  sense,  men  of  the  world, 
because  they  were  in  no  sense  worldy  men. 

Now,  monasticism  found  its  principal  school  at  S.  Victor's. 
The  synthetical  system  was  here  brought  gradually  to  bear  upon 
the  teachings  of  theology.  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  was  its  able  ex- 
ponent. But  the  school  was  not  founded  by  him.  He  improved 
upon  what  went  before  him.  AVilliam  of  Champeaux  founded 
S.  Victor's  as  has  been  seen.  Now,  William  was  the  scholar  of 
Anselm  of  Laon,  that  hero  of  positive  theology.  Anselm  of 
Laon  was  tlie  pupil  of  S.  Anselm  the  monk — which  accounts  for 
his  shrinking  from  contentions,  and  for  the  scandal  he  took  at 
Abelard,  when  he  had  heard  of  his  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  professor  of  Laon  lived  in  the  monastic  system,  and 
imbued  liis  pupils  with  it. 

But  William  of  Champeaux  had  another  power  bearing  upon 
his  mind  and  character.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  tirst 
who  drew  the  broad  outlines  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology 
in  the  middle  ages — tliat  is,  of  Saint  Bernard.f  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  being  under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  though  so 
much  his  junior,  William  of  Champeaux  should  have  brouglit 
S.  Benedict's  spirit  into  S.  Victor's.];  Now  Hugh,  as  a  young  man, 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  strong  synthetical  influence. 
He  became  absorbed  by  it.  His  friendship  for  S.  Bernard,  with 
whom  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  shows  of  what  spirit  he  was. 

*  A  monk  of  T«>sprii3ee  writes  tlms.  in  the  tpiitli  centiirv  (in  hia  oonimentary  on  S.  Paul,  1 
Cor..  I.  ?(i),  and  t-xjirosscs  the  nioiiastio  thought:  "Stultani  tVfit  Dt-us  sapit-utiaui  nmudi  liujus 
postquani  cxsiocavit  tluvios  Kthaii :  jua*  dulcodine  eniiu  decern  chordainm.  .  .  .  pseua 
oblitiis  .sum  totidt'in  catefjoriaruni  Aiistott-lis." 

t  VViUiaui  wu.s  also  a  ;;roat  fritMul  of  S.  Stephen. 

1 1  freely  admit  that  S.  Bernard  and  William  had  thoir  diflferenoes.  hut  that  does  not  des- 
troy th«'  faot  of  the  inlluence  of  the  Saint.  Abht'<  .Miehaud  appears  to  me  to  make  too  niueh  of 
their  diserepanoy  in  eharaeter.  (Hfv  (iuillaninf  <le  Chavipftttu-,  nip.  III.,  p.  •440—46:}.)  He  sums 
up,  however  thus:  "  Taudis  que  Saint  Bernard,  tout  en  vivant  dans  son  intelli>;enoe,  vivait  ]>ar 
Btm  eiwvir,  (iuillaitme  de  ChampeauK.  au  eoutraiie.  tout  en  vi\ant  tlansson  eivur.  vivait  par  s(»n 
iutelli-ieuee  ;  li\  e'etait  surtout  I'ardeur.  iei  surlout  la  prudenee  :  h\  on  se  eomplaisait  dans  les 
elans  enthousiastes.  iei  Ion  s'eudeliait  pour  ue  se  complaire  que  dans  les  TUouvt-metUs  retleehi.s. 
Bernard  aeeablait  tout  d'aluxil  s«'s  ennemis.  inu'ls  qu'ils  fussent.  Ahelard.  Henri  «le  iMuny  ou 
Pierre  le  V«MiiiraliU. ;  Guillaume  n'a  i^as  laisse  aans  I'liistoire  une  seule  parole  d'amertunie  eon- 
tr«>  .Vhelard.  nialiirt^  les  diseussions  qui  se  sont  elevOps  entr««-*'ux.  Ku  un  nn»t.  si  Bernard  et 
Uuillaume  se  eherissaieiit.  ee  u'elait  pas  paree  qu'ils  se  ressemhlaient .  mais  paree  «iu"ils  se  eoni- 
ph'laient.  Quand  I'amitio  etait  en  eux  deux  ils  n'»>taiiMit  qu'nn;  mais  lorsque  la  ptjusee  repre- 
uait  le  premier  rang,  dun  ils  redevenaieut  deux.  "     (p.  463.) 
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His  deatli-bed  points  to  that  love  and  adoration,  and  reverence, 
and  puritv  of  heart,  of  which  his  tlieoloofv  is  full. 

But  I  must  toucli  u])()n  S.  Anselm,  and  8.  Bernard,  in  their 
relations  to  monasticism,  before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  Hugh  and  his  followers  at  S.  Victor's. 

S.  Anselm,  from  his  tender  childhood,  manifested  a  taste  for 
monastic  life.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  monastic  was  the  most  perfect  state.  He  prayed  that 
sickness  might  come  upon  him,  thinking  that  thus  an  obstacle 
would  be  removed  to  his  joining  a  religious  order.*  When  quite 
a  child,  he  had  a  dream,  which  points  in  the  same  direction.  His 
home  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and '*  Anselm,  while  yet  a  child,  dreamed  that  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  mountains,  which  taught  the  youthful 
dreamer  to  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  he  saw  enthroned 
the  King  of  Kings.  It  was  the  time  of  harvest,  and  he  saw  the 
reapers  in  the  valley  neglecting  their  work.  He  determined  to 
complain  of  them  to  his  Lord  and  their  Lord.  Ashe  approached 
the  throne  of  glory,  he  heard  a  still,  small  voice  asking  in  sweet 
accents  the  young  child's  name.  Unintimidated,  Anselm  approach- 
ed his  Heavenly  Father,  and  narrated  every  remembered  incident 
of  his  short  life.  He  received  a  piece  of  pure  white  bread,  and 
departed,  strengthened  and  refreshed."t 

His  mind  was  essentially  synthetical.  His  talents  were  of  the 
rarest  class.  I^eing  pupil  of  the  clear,  logical  Lanfranc,  he  learnt 
how  to  join  to  the  reverential  and  unctuous  temper  of  the  monas- 
tic school,  the  keen,  penetrating  activity  of  the  genuine  scholastic. 
He  combined,  in  their  highest  forms,  the  analytical  power  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  synthetical  ability  of  Plato.  The  noblest  gifts  of 
contemplation,  and  the  most  accurate  mental  action,  directed 
reverently  on  truth,  are  seldom  found  so  happily  combined  in  one 
intelligence. 

Though  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm  are  severely  logical,  and 
speak  of  the  special  training  he  must  have  received  under  his 
master,  still  there  is  that  about  his  style  which  speaks  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cloister.;^  The  intense  veneration  which  he  mani- 
fests for  revelation  does  not  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  reason 
so  much  as  from  the  influences  of  monastic  life.  A  merely 
logical  mind  would  have  made  the  common  and  rational  distinc- 
tion l>etween  faith  and  reason,  and  there  have  left  the  matter. 

*  His  beautiful  nature  i»  shown  in  this  prayer: — 

•'  Take  from  me.  O  Lord."  he  cries.  "  ii  it  be  Thy  will,  my  substance;  take,  from  me  the 
members  of  my  body,  my  liands,  my  feet,  my  ej'es,  only  leave  me  a  heart,  with  which  I  may  be 
able  to  love  Thee  !" " 

t  Hook,  Vol  JL.  cap.  ITT.,  p.  171. 

t  Im:  Fid.     Trinit..  cop.  n.  p.  26:^-5. 
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But  S.  Ansolm  speaks  of  the  "  presumption "  of  pretending  to 
reason,  before  faith  has  fully  mastered,  and  held  the  object-matter 
of  discussion.*  He  does  not  reason,  that  he  may  believe;  but 
he  believes,  and  then  begins  to  reason.  His  grasp,  and  conviction 
of  truth,  is  one  thing ;  his  analyzing,  and  bringing  reason  to  estab- 
lish it,  is  quite  another.  His  conviction  rests  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  light  of  faith.  Reason,  cannot  be  true  reason,  which  con- 
tradicts Scripture  and  revelation.f  He  maintains,  moreover,  that 
to  acquire  knowledge,  a  maji  must  gain  purity  of  heart,  by  virtue 
and  self-restraint.|  To  fix  the  eye  on  God,  and  to  look  upon  Him, 
the  eye  must  be  clean  and  bright. 

The  great  theological  master-piece  of  the  Saint  was  his  Trac- 
tate on  the  Trinity.  Here,  following  S.  Augustine,  and  holding 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  safely  scales  those  dizzy  heights 
which  lead  up  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  Triune  God.  The 
marvellous  synthetical  power  which  he  shows  here,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  clear  analysis  by  which  he  detects  and  draws  out  the 
various  relations  of  God  to  the  creature,  and  the  various  relations 
in  tlie  Blessed  Trinity.§  His  Monologue  treats  this  matter  specu- 
latively. In  his  answer  to  Roscelin,  and  in  his  argument  with  the 
Greeks,  he  deals  with  it  on  its  positive  side.||  He  was  the  first,  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with 
scientific  precision,  and  his  labours  on  this  subject  have  served  as 
the  i)oint  of  departure  for  every  treatise  on  the  question  written 
since  his  time.^ 


*  Roctus  ordo  exigit,  ut  profunda  Cliristiana'  fidoi  crfdamiis,  prinsquam  p&  pr(rs\imamua tik- 
tione  diHCuttn*^.  {Cur  Deun  homo.  L.  I.,  cap.  11.  p  :ttil.)  Xtime  fiiiin  (iiuero  iiit<*llimTf,  ut  cre- 
diiin,  8t'd  credo,  ut  iutcllijjain.  Nam  et  hoc  credo,  (piia  nisi  credidcro,  non  inteiligaiu.  (Prosl., 
frt;).  I.,  ;).  i'i".  .SV^  al.io  l>e  Fidr  Trinitatis,  L.  I.,  cup.  II,  /).  2IS.\.  cap.  IV.,  p.  272.  Monol.  proef.  Cur. 
Dftis  Homo,  li.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  3t)2.     See  aha.  Mcdit.  I.,  §  2,  ;).  711.) 

Christianus  per  Hdeni  deljet  ad  iutcllcctiun  nroficcrc,  noii  per  intellectvini  a<l  tideni  acoedere 
ant,  «i  intelligere  non  valet,  a  tide  recedere  :  sea  cum  ad  intellectuin  valet  pirti:i,i;en',  delecta- 
tur,  cum  vero  uequit  quod  capere  uou  potest,  veneratur.     Epis.  XLI.     (Opp.  pars  111.     Lib.  II.  p. 

He  Hent  his  Monoloquf  all  the  way  to  England,  to  Lanfranc.to  criticise  and  amend  it,  (EpuU 
XLIIl.   Opp.  para.  III.  Lib.  I.,  p.  1134.)" 

t  "  Sic  itaciue  Sacra  Seriptura  omnia  veritatis,  quam  ratio  collifjit,  anctoritatem  continet. 
cum  illani  aut  aperte  afflrmat,  ant  nullatenus  nef;at."  {Dc  Concord.  Pnesc.  Dfi  mm  Lib.  .4rb., 
caj).  VI..  p.  ,'i2)t.)  "C'l-rtus  enim  sum,  si  (]uid  dico,  (juod  saci;e  Scriptui-.v  absque  duhio  «-oiitradi- 
cat,  quia  falsum  est,  nee  illud  tenere  volo,  si  coi^novero."  (Cur  Dews  Homo,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  XVIIL, 
p.:m.) 

t  De  Fid  Trinit.  Lib.  /.,  cap.  IT.,  p.  26:i.  "  For  to  the  humble."  says  John  of  Salisbury,  "God 
Rives  illuminatiu};  «;raee.  euabliun  tlieui  to  undcistaud  truth,  and  tiiey  despise  not  the  ]>ersoii 
of  the  teacher,  uor  the  doctriiu",  unless  ()pi)osed  to  religion,  and  without  this,  all  capacity  of 
K«'niiis,  tenacity  of  uKMUorv,  and  dili>;euce  of  studs,  will  only  serve  to  lea<l  men  into  yreater 
error,  as  tlie  swift  horse  sooner  carri»'s  his  rider  from  the  wav.  (/>■  JN'mj/w  Curialium.  Lib.  I'll,, 
<"<i;<.  A ///../).  t)6ti.)  "A  fjood  reader,  or  studeut,  ought  to  he  humble."  (Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
SprcHlnm  IhH-triuale.  Lib.  /,,  cap.  2H.)  "Learn  as  if  you  were  to  live  for  ever:  live  as  if  you  were  to 
die  to-morrow." — .Man  dc  Insulis.  "  .Muudus  Dcus.  muiulo  c<ude  coiisi)icitur."  —  S.  Jerouie. 
"  The  sixth  operation  of  tlH>  llolv  Spirit,  which  is  intelligence,  n-latcs  to  the  clean  of  heart, 
who.  with  a  ])uritied  <>ye.  can  h<-hold  what  the  eve  hath  not  seen."— S.  Augnstiue.  (See  Mores 
lathoUci,  which  has  nuu-h  »)n  the  same  point— Toi.  //..  cap.  II'.,  p.  553.) 

iMoiiohuj.,  cap.  L.  p.  144;  cap.  IL,  p.  14Q:  cap.  IIL,  p.  147;  cap.  IV.,  p.  148.  Comn.  De  Fid. 
Trnut,  c<ip.  /r..  p.  272-27(5.  .  *-  -      ^  .  *-  t- 

II  /)<•  Fid>  Trinit.,  p.  2.^9;  ZV  Process.  Spirit.  Sanct.,p.  286-3-26. 

U  .\bl)ot  Williiini  of  Ilirschau.  who  drew,  it  seems,  greatlv  from  the  experiences  of  Consfan- 
t  ne  the  TarthaLiiuian  (horn  1021).  died  in  lOill).  wns  the  tirst  to  fornnilarize  a  syllogistic  proof  of 
TMe  existence  ot  tind.  Though  in  1078.  he  was  Iti  correspondence  with  S.  .\nselm.  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  philosophical  labours  while  engaged  in  his  own.  He 
Tiuiiws  Ins  proof  into  the  form  ot  a  dilenuna.  "  Per  quotidiauam  vero  dispositionem  idem  [quoil 
L»cu3  exiatitj  SIC  probatur:  ea  quiB  dispouuutur,  sapieuter  dispouuutur,  ergo  aliqua  sapieutia 
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But  tlie  fame  of  S.  Auselm  ])rirK'i])iilly  attaches  itself  to  the  at- 
tempt he  made — the  boldest  purliaps  ever  made  hy  Christian  Iheo- 
lo«^ian  or  piiilosopher — to  discover  a  new  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God. 

lie  had  penned  the  Monologue  at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  As  he  pondered  over  what  he  had  written  in  that  ad- 
mirable treatise,  the  thought  came  across  his  mind,  that  it  would 
be  a  useful  thing,  if  he  could  construct  a  proof  of  God's  existence, 
which  should  simplify  the  methods  then  generally  in  use.  After 
he  had  meditated  on  this  point  for  some  time,  he  seemed  to  have 
discovered  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  declared  that  he  had  hit 
upon  an  argument  to  prove  God's  existence — an  argument  which 
was  so  strong,  he  said,  as  to  render  all  other  proofs  superfluous.* 
He  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  fact  of  thought,  and  the  fact  of  being.f 

This  proof,  whatever  its  logical  merits,  is  essentially  Platonic, 
syntiietical,  monastic.  The  intensity  of  contemi)lation,  the  lixing 
of  the  gaze  of  the  intellectual  eye  on  the  one  great  Object  of 
human  thought,  seems  to  have  brought  that  presence  so  near 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  but  imagine  it  to  he,  when  he  had  the 
faculty  to  tlilnk  if,  with  such  vividness.  An  obscure  man,  Gaunilo, 
whose  name  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  immortality  of  the  Saint,  assailed  the  newly-discovered  proof 
of  Anselm.J  Whether  or  no  the  Saint's  reply  would  satisfy  the 
cautious  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  verify  proof  more 
carefully  than  did  the  ancients,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.§ 
Even  if  his  proof  be  not  strictly  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  age,  none  will  deny  him  his  due  place  as  a  great 
metaphysician,  a  bold,  ingenious  thinker,  who  possessed  a  grasp, 


.  .  .  ,  Bed  Bapipntia  ilia  vel  divina  vel  an^olira  vol  Iiumana  :  linmana  ....  motum 
et  vitam  coiiffrre  imii  jMit»-.st :  aii^fiica  verrt  Haiiiciitia  «|U()ni<)(l(»  ij)ROH  angi-loH  dispoTien-t  ?  Di- 
Tina  fTK')  napicntia  est.  <|iin>  lior  ni;it,  Hcd  oiiiuiH  Ha]>ieiitta  alici^iis  eut  Haitieiitia:  eHti(!itiir, 
ftijiin  «-st  ilia  .sapi«Mitia.  h<(1  imm-  est  lioiiio  iiec  augeluH,  Deus  ergo  est."  (See  Frautl,  OeschichU 
der  I^Kjik,  ZwiUr  Band.  XJIL.  p.  Hi.) 

*  Tin;  inoHt  «Mili>;lit«M)«d  of  tin;  early  «rholaBtics  saw  the  call,  clearly  to  establish  faith  on 


BcieiiTitii- groiitids  ;  forexamnle: — '°  Katioiiahili  necessitate  intelli;;ani.  esse  oportere  omnia," 

lier  pla<'e. 
{Cur  iMiLK  htimo,  L.  I.,  rap.  XXV..  p.  4(HJ.)     Hii^li  of  S.   Victor's  says  :   "  Quod  teiietniis  ex  tide  ra- 


savH  S.  Aiiselni   in  another  pnu-e.      'ciikt   nobis  fides   Catlioliea  de  C'liristo  credere   pra;cipit." 


lione  ajinreliendere  et  deni(»nslrativ.T^  certitiidinis  attestatione  fimiare."  (See  Liebner,  //'i^ro 
von  H.  Victor  und  dir  ttwoUij/utcfwn  Kirhtnugrn  seinir  Zeit,  IB.Ti.  §  64,  p.  173.)  He  says  elsewbere  tliat 
there  are  "  tres  ^radiis  proniotionis  fidei,  qiiibns  tides  crescens  a4  perfectum  cont<-ndit  :  pri- 
inn.s  p<T  jtietateni  eligere.  secnndns  per  rationein  approl)are.  tertins  per  veritatein  apprelii-?i- 
d<ri-.'  Ilenei-.  thre«-  classes — viz.,  "  in  priniis  sola  jnetas  tacit  eler'tionem.  in  secundis  ratio  ad- 
jnnjfit  ai»probatiornin,  in  tertiis  i>nritas  iutellif^eutiaj  appreheudit  certitudiuem."  (De  Sacra- 
mentia  L  I.  Pars  A'.,  cap.  IV..  p.  Xr2,  333.) 

t  "  Postqnani  opnsculnm  qnoddam  (Monologinru),  veliiti  eiemphim  nieditandi  de  ratione 
fidfi,  in  persona  alicn.jus  tacite  secnni  ratiociuando  <inae  nesciat  investigantis  edidi ;  consider- 
ans  illnd  esse  ninltonmi  concateuatione  contextnrn  arcnnientonini .  caepi  me<;iiin  qua;  re  re,  si 
forte  po.ss<'t  inveniri  nnnni  arfjnmentura,  qnod  nulloalio  .id  se  probanduni.  qnani  se  solo  indifie- 
ret;  et  solum  ad  astrnenduni.  quia  Deus  vere  est,  et  quia  est  sunimnra  bonum  uullo  alio  indi- 
gens,  etquo  omnia  indigent  ut  sint  et  bene  slot,  et  qu&cuuque  credimus  de  diviiiasubstaQtia, 
■ufficeret.     (Froormium  ad  Proalog.  p.  223.) 

t  Lib.  pro  IiisipienU. 

{  Lib.  ApoL  cont.  GaunxL 
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an  elasticity,  and  a  dryness  of  intellectual  light  rare  amongst  the 
most  gifted  of  philosophers.* 

The  nobility  of  his  mind  and  temper  is  evident  in  all  his  views: 
especially  when  he  writes  on  freedom,  on  purity,  on  truth  and 
goodness,  and  on  the  rectitude  of  the  human  will.  His  gift  of 
seeing  analogies  was  very  striking,  and  his  keenness  in  severing 
an  intellectual  knot  is  evident,  from  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  exposes  the  fallacies  of  Fredegisus  and  Erigena.  Though 
written  at  different  times,  and  in  answer  to  special  calls,  a  unity 
runs  through  all  his  works.  They  find  their  crown  in  his  splendid 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation.  AVho  knows  that  it  was  not  the  glory 
of  Christ  that  he  was  aiming  at,  in  drawing  all  his  thoughts  on 
that  one  point,  in  which  rests  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption? 
Though  he  was  emphatically  the  precursor  of  the  great  volumin- 
ous scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century;  still  Christ,  and  purity, 
and  reverence,  and  love,  and  the  odour  of  monastic  life,  claim  him 
as  a  son  of  the  Benedictine  spirit.f 

*  S.  Thomas,  Contr.  Gent.  I.,  cap.  XI.,  Sum.  Pars  I.,  q.  2,  ar.  1,  ad.  2. 

t  He  (lid  not  forget  that,  without  Christ,  all  knowled{?e  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  their  origin 
and  advance,  j.s  unavailiiifr.  "  Christ,"  says  Kadnier,  "  was  never  absent  from  his  lips."  (See 
iMiililer's  life  of  S.  Anselm,  p  12.)  I'rantl,  with  (luite  another  end  in  view,  shows  how  tlie  mo- 
nastic spirit, jars  with  dialecitical  contentions.  He  speaks  of  the  Lombard's  "  iilterer  Zeit;ieno8se 
Benihard  von  Clairvaux."  who  'sich  otfen  als  Feind  der  Dialektik  bekennt."  of  Hujih  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's, who  "einc  feind.selijte  (jlesiniuinj;  >ie<;en  die  Dialektik  hefite,"  and  "  scheint  er  selbst  die 
allKeniein  zuKiiufjliclie  Litteratiir  der  Lo<;ik  verschmiiht  zu  haben."  (Logik.  XIV.,  p.  110.  111.) 
Praiitl  also  has  an  ex<!eediniily  low  opinion  of  S.  Anselm  as  a  htgician.  •'  VVie  Weuiy  diuchge- 
bildet  alter  die  Aufta.ssnnii  der  Lo^ik  iiberhanpt  bei  Auselmns  -rewesen  sei,  erhellt  am  dentlich- 
stcnansder  Sehrift.  welehe  den  Titel  '  Dialoirus  de  uiammatieo'  fiihrt."  {Ihid..  Xm..  p.  S9.) 
Monastieisni  and  realism  has  ever,  natnrallv  shrunk  trom  lojiie-choppinji.  which  wears  onf  the 
mind  without  puftiufr  anvthin-;  into  it,  and  throws  a  mau  upou  liimself,  the  most  miserable  of 
beings,  instead  of  carrying  him  out  of  self,  into  God. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

MONASTIC    THEOLOGY.       ST.    VICTORS. 


P  A  R  T     I  I . 

If  S.  Anselm  was  essentially  the  forerunner  of  the  scholastic,  S. 
Bernard  was  the  great  founder  of  the  monastic  method.  Anselm 
was  a  contenii)lative,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  scholastic.  Bern- 
ard was  scholastic,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  contemplative.  An- 
selm laid  the  great  lines  of  theological  science,  Bernard  drew  the 
first  great  sketches,  with  a  few  master  strokes,  of  the  monastic 
system  of  theology.*  Anselm  actively  emplovs  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  his  keen  powers  of  discrimination  and  of  analysis  ;  S. 
Bernard  comparatively  lets  these  rest,  and  occupies  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  only  makes  distinctions 
when  he  is  obliged.  Anselm  rejoices,  and  freely  flies  with  swift 
wing,  in  the  high  region  of  i)ure  metaphysics  ;  Bernard  dwells 
with  weak,  struggling  humanity,  and  is  only  in  his  element  when 
he  is  treating  on  the  love  of  God  to  man,  the  methods  of  man's 
salvation,  and  the  scheme  for  obtaining  bliss.  Anselm  oversha- 
dows the  Benedictine  element  by  the  rationalistic;  Bernard,  the 
rationalistic  bv  the  Benedictine.  The  method  of  the  former 
would  make  theologians,  the  method  of  the  latter  would  make 
men. 

The  tendency  of  S.  Bernard's  mind  is  evident  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  most  important  works.  His  treatise  on  grace,  and 
freewill;  his  book  on  contemj)lation,  "  De  Co7isideratio?iej'^  his 
writing's  on  the  love  of  God:  and.  then,  his  tract  on  the  decrees 
of  humility,  all  point  to  the  one  object  which  possessed  his  mind. 
Love  and  faith,  purity  and  humility,  these  make  up  all  the  striv- 
ings and  aspirations  of  S.  Bernard's  life.f     His  profound  remarks 

*"Dererste  Vertrfter  der  myetisrlien  Rirhtuug  ist  Bi-ruard  von  Clairvaux.  Er  ist  der 
ei^Mitlirh**  S«'liojifer  di-r  iiiittelalterliclien  Mvstik.  U'ahr  ist  fa.  das.s  der  Raliiii  dieseH  Riossi-n 
Mamies  vorziiKKweJHe  aiif  deni  (Jeliiete  de»  Lebeiis  erwa<'liseii  ist.  AUer  oh<:lei<-li  er  aiif  diesem 
Gebiete  tiacli  alien  Seiteii  liiii  tliatig  war.  mid  in  alle  kirrliliclien  mid  jioliiibcheii  Ereifiiiisse  der 
daiiialieeti  Zeit  eiiiKiitf:  faiid  er  dfxli  noeli  Musse  Keniig.  wissenscliaftlifhe  mid  iiiystiscli-con- 
teniplative  Uutpr-suclimiKen  iti  Rede  mid  Srlirift  ausziifiiliren.  L'nd  m>  legte  er  den  (inunl  zum 
Kmporbliilieii  der  nntteh»lterlirlien  Mvstik.  iiidem  er  die  Grund/iige  derselden  entwarf  und 
dereii  Kleujente  darlejjte."     (Stiickl.  Krslrr  Band.  VJ..  i  R6,  p.  293-294.) 

t  When  a  youth,  one  Cliristnias  Eve.  after  lie  liad  been  lon<r  meditating  on  the  myBtery  of 
the  Incaniatiou.  he  beheld  our  Saviour  in  a  dream,  as  if  still  iu  his  hiimau  infancy,  and  the 
Bight  sfi  charmed  him  that  he  thenceforth  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  serva  God  in  the 
best  way  he  might. 

He  wrote  eight  v-six  sennona  on  the  Canticles  of  Canticles,  and  then  the  work  was  untiuish* 
ed.     (5f«  CiRp.  roi. //.,  p.  786-1)98.) 

(  128  ) 
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upon  siVi,  and  its  relations  to  human  freedom  ;  his  views  of  human 
freedom  itself — though  taken  from  Saint  Augustine — are  tokens 
of  the  bent  of  his  mystic  mind.* 

His  views  on  the  working,  and  the  place  of  grace  in  the  human 
soul,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  destiny  in  another  world — 
of  which  the  soul  seems  to  get  momentary  glimpses  when  raised 
in  ecstacy  in  this — all  point  to  the  ceaseless  eye  he  keeps  upon 
building  up,  not  so  much  a  theory,  as  man,  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  in  humility  of  heart.  In  fact,  his  treatise  on  grace,  and  the 
human  will,  is  simply  a  preparation  for  his  treatise  upon  the  love 
of  God.  Here  Bernard  is  evidently  in  his  element.  The  cause 
of  our  loving  God,  is  God  himself;  the  measure  of  love,  to  love 
without  measure.f  The  very  voice  of  nature  within  man,  loudly 
calls  upon  him  to  love  God.|  Love  is  not  mercenary.  Love  is 
the  reward  of  love.§  Love  is  not  attained  at  once.  J  There  are 
four  steps  to  perfect  love.  It  begins  with  self;  next]  man  loves 
God  seltishly  ;  then  he  loves  Him  unselfishly — for  His|  own  sake  ; 
and  lastly,  he  loves — not  God  alone,  for  His  own  sake ;  but  he 
loves  himself,  and  all  other  things  for  the  love  of  God.  That  is 
the  highest  perfection  of  Divine  love.  But  the  fullest  perfection 
of  this  form  is  only  then  experienced,  when  the  soul,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  carried  by  mystical  rapture  as  it  were,  beyond  itself  || 

But  love  cannot  be  treated  without  toucliing  on  its  counterpart 
— humility.  What  purity  of  heart  was  to  S.  Ansehn,  that  humility 
was  to  S.  Bernard.  These  great  pure-minded  thinkers  laid  the 
principal  stress  on  that  which  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded at  this  day.  It  was  as  evident  to  them  that  the  soul 
could  not  contemplate  truth  if  its  eye — the  heart — were  not  clean, 
as  it  is  to  us  that  we  cannot  see  when  our  eyes  are  shut.  They 
saw  distinctly  what  we  forget,  or  ignore,  viz.:  the  intimate  con- 
nection, more  intimate  than  that  of  body  and  soul,  between  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties — between  the  intelligence  and  will. 

Humility  is  the  virtue,  says  the  Saint,  by  which  a  man  looks 
meanly  upon  himself,  through  a  perfectly  accurate  appreciation 
of  himself.^     This  is  the  way  to  knowledge.**     There  are  twelve 

*  '^r  vl-'^-''^  ^^  lib.TO  arbitrio,  cap.  VIL,  n.  21.  22..  p.  1013,  M.  Cap.  nil.,  n.  24.  p.  1014.  Also, 
Sermo  LXXXI.  in  Canticn—De  convnxirntia  et  siwilitudine  animix  cum  Verbo  secundum  ideiiiitat em 
etstntM:.  et  vita:  immortalitatem,  et  arhitrii  Ubei-tatem,  n.  7.  p.  1174. 

t '  ■  Vultis  »Mgo  u  me  audiie,  quare  t-t  quoiuudu  dilijit'iidus  sit  Deust  Et  ego :  Causa  diligeudi 
weum.  I)»'us  08t ;  modus,  siuc  modo  diligere."     (De  diligetuio  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974.) 

t  Ihid.,  cap.  II.,  (J,  p.  976. 

i  Ibid.,  cap.  VI L,  17,  p.  984. 

II  IbuL.  cap.  VIII.,  2;»,  p.  977  ;  cap.  X.,  27.  p.  990;  cap.  XV.,  39.  p.  998. 

»».  ^•^"""Mt".^'"  ^'*'''*' **^'8P"^<''*^  *'^s*' •''■fifi'^io:  Unmilitas  est  virtus,  qua  homo  verisslma  sui 
aguitiom-  silu  ipsi  vilesoit.     (De  Gradihus  llHmiUtatis.  cap.  I.,  2,  p.  942.) 

tihuM  V ^^""'"^  iRitur  ervatitibus.  et  viam  ifiiiornntibus.  Etjo  artm  via :  dubitantibus  et  nou  creden- 
teiwiiiii '''' I*""* ''*''''*''*■  •''^'"  ascfii.leiitihus.  8<>d  lassoseentibus.  Eqo  .turn  vita.  Satis,  ut  reor.  os- 
}/h//  r  "^  r*'V''*^'^'^***^"  *"^'*'''''*^ '*'^"=*"''^*''''-  t"«>*^">tionem  veritatis  fiuotnm  esse  humilitatis." 
nViimlar  y     ''•  ^^'-^     ''^*'''  ■'''^''  'l"'^  beaiitirul  ohapter  (Vr.)  beaded  -  Tertius  sradtis  veritatis 

luuuuare  oculuiu  coidis  ad  coutemplauda  cujlestia  et  diviua."    It  euds  tbus.  '•  ab  omul  ergo 
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dcp^rces,*  before  man  arrives  at  the  full  blaze  of  enlightening 
truth.  But  lie  declares  that  humility  is  not  enough.  In  order  to 
j3ossesS  the  highest  form  of  knowlege,  love  must  be  added  to  hu- 
mility.f  When  man  has  arrived  at  the  higher  form  of  life, 
through  love  and  humility,  then  he  begins  to  enter  into  the  mystic 
region.  The  first  step  here,  is  consideration,  which  is  an  intense 
application  of  the  mind,  acting  discursively  upon  some  given 
trutli.  The  next  is  contemplation,  which,  passing  beyond  the 
discursive  action  of  the  reason,  rests  fixed  intently  on  the  object. 
The  efifect  of  contemplation  is  to  produce  admiration  and  wonder ; 
so  much  so,  that,  being  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  majesty  before 
it,  the  spirit  is  lifted,  as  it  were,  out  of  itself,  and  for  the  time  is 
plunged  in  the  ocean  of  illimitable  truth.];  As  a  drop  of  water  falling 
into  wine  seems  to  become  wine,  taking  its  taste  and  colour ;  as  the 
red-hot  iron  takes  the  properties  of,  and  becomes  fire;  as  the  air 
penetrated  with  light  seems  to  become  an  illumination,  and  no 
longer  air;  so,  in  the  other  world,  will  the  soul  be  carried  away  in 
God.§  For  the  creature  thus  possessed  of  God,  marvellously 
forgets  itself,  and,  altogether  leaving  self,  wholly  goes  to  God,  and, 
from  henceforth  adhering  to  Him,  becomes  one  spirit  with  Him. 
The  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Erigena  and  S.  Bernard  is 
this — that  the  system  of  the  former  tends  to  anniliilate  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  creature ;  whereas  the  system  of  the  latter,  though  he 
makes  this  union  as  intimate  as  is  possible,  asserts  the  individu- 
ality of  the  creature  in  its  most  perfect  unity  with  God. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  outline  drawn  by  S.  Bernard 
of  the  synthetical  school  of  theology;  of  which  he  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder.  Love  of  God,  and  humility — treading  self  under 
foot  to  reach  up  to  Him,  this,  S.  Bernard  taught:  this,  S.  Bernard 
did.     The  golden  stream  of  the  monastic  theology  of  the  Church, 

labr  iiiflrmit.it*',  ijinorantia  studiove  contracta,  flendf),  jnstitiara  esnriendo.  operibiis  niiscri- 
cordlaj  iiisiBtendo.  niiiudatur  onuliis  cordis,  ciii  sc  in  sui  puritatt*  Veritas  vidoiidaiii  j>rf»inittit : 
Jirati  inuti'lo  cordf,  ouoniam  ipgi  Deum  vicUbunt.  (Matth.,  r.  3.)  Cnm  siiit  itaqiif  tn-s  fjradii.s  8»mi 
Btatiis  vfritatia.  ad  priiiiMiii  aH«;(Midimii8  per  laborcm  hniiiilitatis,  a<l  Henuiduiii  per  att'ectiini 
conipassiotiis,  a^I  tertium  per  exofssuin  conteni])lationis.  In  priino  Veritas  repeiitiir  Hevera  :  ia 
Beeiirido.  ])ia  :  in  tertio,  para.  Ad  prininin  ratio  dnoit,  qua  nos  disciitiniiis:  ad  8(;e,unduni  attec- 
tus  perdnoit,  quo  aliis  nnaeremnr;  ad  tertium  puritas,  rapit,  qua  ad  invisibilia  Bublevamur." 
(19,  p.  952.) 

*  •'  Hanc  itaque  lez«»m.  qua  reditnr  ad  veritatf  in,  Beatns  Bftnedictus  per  duoderim  jjradus 
dinponit.  .  .  Illnd  quoqne  quod  in  scala  ilia,  qua;  in  typo  huniilitatis  Jacob  nionntrata 
e»t.  Douiinns  desuper  innixus  ap])aruit  (Ocn..  XXVTTF..  12.  ID),  rjnid  uoltis  Jiliud  inuuit,  nisi  quod 
in  culininc  luiniilitatis  constituitnr  coj^nitio  veritatis  V     (Cap.  II.,  3,  p.  m'.i.) 

t  "  Bona  tanien  via  hnmiliratis.  qua  Veritas  inquiritur,  charitits  acq>iiritnr,  ^enerationes 
sapientiae  participanttir.  Denique  sicut  finis  legis  CliristMs,  rIc  perfeiitio  Jiumilitatis.  cojjnitio 
veritatis.  Cliristus  cum  venit  attulii  eratiani :  Veritas  quibus  innotuerit,  dat  charitatem.  Ia- 
uotescit  autem  buniilibim  erpo  dat  uratiarii."     (Cap.  i\..  5.  p.  944.) 

t  (Sre  De  Consider atione,  cap.  Xllf.,  27,  28,  29,  p.  804 :  al<<o.  cap.  XIV.,  p.  805-^07.) 

5  "O  amor  sanottis  et  eastus!  O  dulcis  et  suavis  affectio!  O  pura  defecata  intentio  volun- 
tatis! eo  certe  defaecatior  et  purior,  q»io  in  ea  de  proprio  nil  jam  adnristum  relinquitur:  eo  sua- 
vior  et  dulcior.  quo  totum  divinum  est  quod  sentitur.  Sic  deificari  est.  Quomodo  stillaaquao 
modira,  raulto  infusa  vino,  tc."  (De  lUligendo  Deo.,  cap.  X.,  28,  p.  991 ;  see  also  cap.  XL.  30-32,  p. 
993,  994. ) 

Tliis  praver  was  thit  of  S.  .To'»enh  Cupertino  when  in  ecstasy: — 

"  Fiat  Dnmine  cor  meum  imiuaculatum,  ut  nou  coufuudar !"  Gorres.,  Die  Chriatliche  Myatik, 
B.  II.,  p.  251.) 
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sprung  from  him,  as  from  a  fountain  whose  hidden  springs  lay 
deep  in  the  mystic  teaching  of  that  Holy  Rule  which  he  loved  and 
practised,  not  merely  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  certain 
duties,  but  in  the  full  scope,  a-nd  free  spirit  of  its  deepest  meaning.* 

Now  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  called  Didascalus,  during  the  quiet 
years  he  spent  in  his  convent,  summed  up,  and  advanced  the 
labours  of  Anselm  and  Bernard,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His 
powers  of  speculation,  though  less  strong  than  S.  Anselm's,  w^ere 
greater  than  S.Bernard's;  and  his  contemplative  spirit,  though, 
perhaps,  less  soaring  than  S.  Bernard's  was  of  a  stronger  wing 
than  S.  Anselm's:  and  his  clearness,  method,  and  breadth,  took  in 
the  excellencies  of  both.  From  him,  built  upon  S.  Anselm,  we 
may  say,  the  scholastic  method  takes  its  spring:  from  him,  built 
upon  S.  Bernard,  the  monastic  method  of  theology  concen- 
trates into  a  systematic  form.  The  analytical  and  synthetical 
methods  here  manifest  themselves  in  larger,  more  extended,  and 
more  complete  results.  Hugh  was  the  first  theologian  of  the 
middle  ages  to  form  into  a  scientific  whole  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  What  S.  Anselm  did  for  the  Trinity,  he  extended  to  the 
revelation  of  religious  truth.  He  laid  the  foundation-stones  of 
speculative,  and  positive  theology,  and  carried  up  the  fabric  of 
mysticism  from  the  point  where  S.  Bernard  left  it,  to  that  stage 
on  which  Richard,  his  disciple,  raised  a  broad  and  lasting  plat- 
form for  all  future  speculations. 

His  work,  "  Be  Sacraineutisr]  alone,  would  have  rendered  him 
famous.  It  is  a  worthy  monument,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
origjinality,  as  on  account  of  its  completeness.  And  for  order, 
logic,  lucidity  of  expression,  and  definition ;  for  clear,  fluent,  easy, 
diction ;  for  elevation  of  thought,  and  happy  facility  of  antithesis ; 
for  honesty,  and  simplicity  of  purpose  :  it  surpasses  all  the  writers 
of  his  century.  His  grasp  of  abstract  truth,  and  his  power  of  ana- 
lyzing it  when  grasped,  give  his  writings  the  double  merit  of 
breadth  and  accuracy.  And  the  intense  purity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  monastic  temper  of  his  whole  intelligence,  throw  an  indescib- 
able  charm  over  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen,  lifting  up 
the  mind  by  a  species  of  illumination,  and  warming  the  heart,  as 
if  by  the  living  voice  of  a  sim})le,  loving,  man  of  God. 

Tliough  the  treatise  "i)e  Sacramentis"  has  to  do  with  the 
speculative  side  of  theology,  Hugh  never  seems  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  end  of  love,  and  of  religion,  is  the  posses- 

n»«  rostMuhlod  his  proat  mast t-r  Stephen   Flarrtina:  in  his  intensely  monastic  spirit,  and  in 
nis  power  over  men.    Stephen  was  hroiisrht  np  by  S.  Benedict's  rnle  from  his  boyhood. 

t  l\-  f^acrtimentis  Christiamr  Fidci.  (Micne.  vol.  T..  p.  174-«U8.)  In  two  books:  the  tirst  carries 
tne  student  from  the  besiniiinsr  of  the  worUl  to  tlie  Iiioarnation  :  the  second,  from  the  Incarna- 
tion to  the  eml  and  cousummaliou  of  all  tilings.  The  tirst  book  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  the 
•econd  iuto  eighteen. 
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sion  of  tlie  Supreme  Good.*  He  is  never  carried  away  by  a  passion 
for  mere  science,  because  his  lieart  is  beforeliand  so  fully  possessed 
by  the  love  of  God.  His  treatment  of  the  relations  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  points  to  the  one  idea  of  contemplation.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  three  eyes,  that  of  the  flesh,  that  of  the  reason, 
and  that  of  contemplation,  he  is  but  preparing  the  way  to  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  of  grace  after  the  sin  of  Adam,  for 
re])airing  the  blindess  of  man.f  Sin,  he  says,  utterly  blinded  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  damaged  the  eye  of  reason,  and  alone  leaves 
the  eye  of  the  flesh  with  its  original  powers.|  Faith  takes  the 
place  of  the  vision  which  belonged  to  sinless  men.  With  S.  Ber- 
nard he  makes  humility  the  foundation  of  knowledge.§  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  purity  of  heart.j|  "  Hcec  sunt  sola,''  he  says,  "  qucB 
qucerere  debcnt  homines,  Veritas  et  honitasr^  W^isdom  he  says  "is 
life,  and  love  of  wisdom  is  the  happiness  of  life.**  Truth  does  not 
come,  willingly,  without  goodness.ft  In  another  place,  he  says, 
of  necessity,  while  the  mind  is  corrupted  within,  the  intelligence 
is  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  things  without.|J  Again,  reason, 
before  sin,  comprehended  more  easily,  and  perfectly,  what  now 
with  great  difficulty,  and  less  perfectly,  and  from  a  distance,  it  can 
see;  many  things,  also,  it  knew  then,  which  now  it  does  not  know. 
His  whole  feeling  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Ubi  caritas  est, 
ibi  claritas  es/.§§  In  his  treatment  of  most  of  the  general  ques- 
tions of  theology,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
Creation,  predestination,  evil,  and  the  rest,  Hugh  keeps  mostly  to 
the  beaten  track.  When  he  comes,  however,  to  speak  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  he  takes  a  decided,  and 
original  view.  He  compares  the  body  to  an  appendage,  rather  than 
to  something  which  goes  to  make  the  perfect  man.  The  soul  is 
the  man,  he  makes  out,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word.|||| 

*  His  mind  seems  filled  with  this  tl>ought  of  his:  "  Idcirco  ascende  dnm  potcs  quantum  po- 
test, nunquam  uiniis  potes  ubi  nunquiim  j)oteB  totnm  tuum  ex  toto  lorde  tuo,  ex  tnta  auinia 
tua.  et  ex  tota  incute  tua,  ut  <-x  illu  totuin  tuuni  iinpleatur.  etianisia  luo  totuiu  illiub  nnu  capi- 
atur.  Totuni  lepht  te,  et  superahundat  in  se.  Si  vas  non  deficit,  oleum  Buftlcit.  C"or  tuum  vas 
e8t,  amor  illius  oleum  est.  Quamdiu  vas  liabt-H,  ille  oleum  iiifuuderc  non  cessat.  et  po.stea  cura 
tu  ampliiis  vas  non  liabes,  ille  adliue  amplius  oleum  liabet."  (De  Sacramentia,  Lib.  II.,  para 
XIII.,  cap.  IX..  p.  535.     See  aUo,  cap.  VI.,  p.  528.      VII.,  p.  531-5:M.) 

t  De  Sacrameiitis,  Lib.  I.,  Para  X.,  cap.,  II. ,  p.  329. 

J  "  Postquam  teiwbrio  peccati  in  auimaui  iutravenint.  oculus  quidem  rontemplationis  ei- 
tinrtus  est,  ut  nihil  videret,  ocuius  autem  ratiouiH  Ii])pu8factu8  est.  ut  «lubie  vidcret.  Solus  ille 
oculus  (cariiis).  qui  extiuctus  uou  est  in  sua  claiitate  permausit.)  (/6id.,  p.  329 ;  see  also  Para 
VL,  rap.  XIII.,  p.  271.) 

§  Didaac..  Lib.  j.,  />  Studio  I^grrtdi,  cap.  jl.,p.  741.  "minima:  Oculus  cuueta  \idet,  seipsum 
non  videt.  et  eo  lumiue.  quo  reliqua  cernimus.  i]isam,  in  qua  positum  est  lumen,  faciem  nos- 
tram  non  videmus."  "  Homo  :  Oculus  tuus  nihil  bene  videt,  si  seipsum  uon  videat.  (Soliloq.f 
De  Arrha  Anirtuz.  p.  953,  954.) 

II  De  Arm  Morali.  Lib.  II L,  cap.  VII.,  p.  654. 

^  De  Trihm  DUbus.  cap.  XXL.  XXIf. 

'*  De  Sacr  amen  tit,  Lib.  II.,  Para  XIV.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  570. 

ft  Ibid.,  Lib.  JI..  Para  XIV.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  574. 

tt  "  Unde  necesse  est,  ut  dnm  mens  interius  cornipta  prave  afficitnr,  intellectus  quoque  in 
judicio  eornm  qu«  foris  sunt,  decipiatiir."     (De  Sap.  Animos  Chrisi,  Proif.,p.  847.) 

^  De  Sac..  L.  11. ,  Para  XIII. ,  cap.  XL,  p.  339-345. 

nil  De  Sacrament.    Lib.  II.,  Para.  L,  cap.  XL,  p.  406,  sqq.;  also  p.  407-910. 
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He  applies  the  same  theory  to  onr  Lord ;  and  declares,  that  Christ, 
when  his  soul  was  separated  from  his  body,  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
true  and  real  man,  because  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man  and 
not  the  body.*  The  reason  he  puts  forward  why  the  Almighty 
has  united  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ingenious.  Because,  seeing  that  God  could  unite  in  harmony 
such  very  different  elements,  man  would  not  think  it  impossible 
for  Him  to  exalt  so  humble  a  creature  to  His  glory ;  and,  seeing 
the  pleasure  men  enjoy,  from  the  fact  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  a 
corruptible  body,  he  could  imagine  what  an  intense  joy  would 
result,  from  the  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  soul  in  life  ever- 
lasting.f  Of  Hugh's  treatise  on  meditation,  I  need  not  here 
dwell ;  he  developed,  and  more  fully  analyzed  the  work  of  S. 
Bernard ;  and  what  has  to  be  said  upon  contemplation  will  come 
better  when  touching  on  Richard,  his  disciple. 

The  great  treatise  on  positive  theology,  wiiich  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  learned  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  modern  criticism  has  shown  to  be  manifestly  the  work 
of  Hugh. J;  The  similarity  which  exists  between  the  De  Sacra- 
meiifis,  and  the  TractaUis  TheoIogicKS,  points  to  an  identity  of 
authorship ;  and  the  fact  of  parts  of  it  being  absolutely,  word  for 
word,  the  same,  renders  the  consequence  conclusi  ve.§  It  must  have 
been  written  not  much  later  than  1130.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  entire  teaching  of  theology — somewhat  as  Hugh,  in 
his  '' Eruditio  Dldascalica"  endeavoured  to  form  an  encyclopaedia 
of  knoAvledge,  and  to  point  out  the  object  and  position  of  its 
various  branches.  His  smaller  writings,  such  ashis"i)e  A)'ca 
Noe  Mi/stica"  "  De  Area  Noe  Morali,^'  "/>e  Arrha  Animce,''  and 
his  "7)^^  Vanitate  Mfmdi,^' a>Ye  merely  developments  of  various 
points  in  his  larger  works,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  practices  of 
contemplation.  Hugh  was  acquainted  with  Erigena's  writings, 
and  with  those  of  Denis  the  Areopagite,  but  he  was  too  deeply 
grounded  in  reverence,  and  positive  teaching — though  his  mind 
was  essentially  Platonic — to  be  led  into  the  pantheistical  tenden- 
cies of  the  one,  or  the  Neoplatonism  of  the  other.  Like  most  of 
those  whose  minds  had  a  greater  bias  towards  the  monastic,  than 
towards  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  he  was  excessively  keen 
in  perceiving  unsoundness,  and  he  had  an  instinct,  which  men 


.,  ,  ^;"V-  '^^'  ■*^"-  *^^-  But  S.  Tlionias  saw  the  flaw.  (Sum  Theoloo.,  p.  ITL.  qu.  50,  art.  TX.) 
AiHMimi  A,.r/i().sit.  Symh.  ApostoL:  Robert  PnlU'VU.  Sent.  II..  rap.  A'.:  Pi-ter  of  Poitiers,  Snit.  IX., 
^'"^'■q,,  ,■•■  ""'^  Uobfit  of  MuUmi.  and  otliois.  sotMu  to  havo  lu'eii  of  Hiiilhs  opinion. 
tint  •  •  "'v.*  '^'^^s.  "  eonipositio  ilia  (nninia>  ouiii  corpon-)  non  fuit  ]>aitiuin.  .svd  unio  qtia^dam 
naruranmi  uiversainni."  Utisili's  exprt'ssit)n  is.  "  Kst  Tianunie  aniina  persona,  sieut  Augelus." 
Aueiant  savs.  ••  Persona  qnasi  per  se  una  dioitur."     (Compare  Werner,  vol,  I.,  p.  X^.) 

t  /V  Siii-rdmeut  Lib.  I..  Pur.^.  VI.,  cap.  L.  p.  263;  also  Df  Vanitatc  Mundi.  Lib.  III.. p.  T21-740. 

%  See  I.iehuer.  Thfolog.  Studini  mid  Kritiken  :  Jarg.  11'..  B.  I.,  p.  2,'S4.  seq. 

«  See  Stockl,  Gtsch,  der  Philos.  dts  Milttlalt<rrs,  B.  L,p.  391,     Also  Ritter,  voL  in.,p.  476. 
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who  love  God  tenderly  often  possess,  of  scentin<(  errors,  and  detect- 
ing them  iit  II  distance.  It  was  that  spirit  of  holy  fear,  and 
Divine  love,  running  througli  tiie  hearts  and  intelligences  of  these 
men,  which  kept  them  within  the  true  revelation  of  God,  and  that 
gave  them  clear  eyes  to  see  where  danger,  through  the  rashness 
of  others,  was  being  threatened  to  the  Church.* 

But  not  only  did  Hugh  introduce  a  more  systematic  teaching 
of  truth ;  he  did  something,  perhaps,  more  valuable  still.  He 
introduced  into  the  schools  the  principle  of  working  for  an  end, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  taught  that  the  perfection  of 
man,  and  his-  faculties,  was  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  he  might,  by 
seeing  and  embracing  truth,  and  exercising  himself  upon  it,  fib 
himself  all  the  more,  one  day,  to  possess  it  in  its  fulness. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  distinguished  men  were  educated 
by  Hugh,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  his  having  raised  the  tone  of 
studies,  and  having  spoken  against  the  superficial  arrogance  of 
professors,  who  ])retended  to  be  strong  in  every  science,  when,  in 
reality,  they  had  not  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to  be  masters  of 
one.  Stephen  of  Tournay,  the  celebrate  canonist,  was  his  dis- 
ciple; so  was  Obizon,  the  physician;  and  Achard,  the  English- 
man, a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  literary  man  ;  Adam,  also 
an  Englishman,  celebrated  most  as  a  grammarian,  but  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  an  able  rhetorician ;  then 
Arnnlf,  the  poet;  Walter,  the  vehement  enemy  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  heresy ;  and  Richard,  the  most  able  and  brilliant  of  all 
the  children  of  S.  Victoi-'s;  and,  finally,  the  celebrated  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Master  of  the  Sentences.  I  could  not  finish  better  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Hugh  to  a  friend,  which  manifests 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind:  "I  love,  indeed,  your  condition,  but 
I  love  still  more  to  contemplate  Him:  because  what  I  love  in 
your  condition,  is  only  lovely  to  me  from  its  leading  me  to  con- 
template Him."  Such  was  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's:  "a  man  of  vast 
capacity,  quick  intelligence,  tenacious  memory,  eloquent  tongue, 
graceful  speech,  and  persuasive  manner;  effective  in  work,  gra- 
cious in  conversation,  the  most  gentle  and  humane  of  men." 

Richard  of  S.  Victoi^'s,  a  Scotchman,  like  many  other  students 
of  this  epoch — for  instance:  Achard,  Adam,  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  Robert  of  Melun — came  to  Paris,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 

*  "Duo  sunt  motns  cordis, qiiibiis  anima  ratinuali?  ad  oniiie.  quod  facit. agftudura  impellitiir. 
Uniis  pst  Timor,  alti-r  amor."     (De  SaTamenti^.  Li>i.  JL,  Pars  XIII.  rap.  II..  p.  527.) 

••  I  iniHtiii  ordiiiati  n»'llo  studio  della  loru  soieuza  fiirono  semjire  f d  a  buon  diritto  stimati 
quasi  c»-n»ori  dfgli  scholastic!  es^aserati  e  disonlinati.  Certo  il  reuipframfnto  alia  raj^ione.che 
puo  assai  ili  leKjri<^ri  (irorae  «  intervenuto)  sbrijjliarsi  ed  imbaldaiizire  iiel  ininistftro  analitico 
della  tt-ologia  scolastica.  verr^  sempre  dalla  parte  raistica  della  scieuza  t«»olojjica 
essa  e  altrehi  scifuza  correttrire  della  s<-ola8tica:  e  San  Bernardo  Iwu  c]iiarau)ante  il  dette  a 
Tidere,  allorche  con  le  arn)i  della  uiistica  circo  di  vinccre  le  esagerazioni  e  gli  errori  dell'  auda- 
cisfiimo  Abelardo."     (Capecelatro,  Storia  di  H.  Catfrina  df  Siena,  p.  270.) 
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schools.  He  entered  at  S.  Victor's,  and  was  professed  under  the 
first  Abbot,  Gilduin.  After  Gilduin's  death  he  became  Sub-Prior; 
and  the  Abbot,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  most  dissipated  liver, 
aln'iost  ruined  the  community,  and  gave  Richard  considerable 
anxiety.  Richard  was  Hugh's  favourite  disciple.  He  succeeded 
his  master  as  Prior,  taught  in  the  monastery,  and  died  in  1173. 

Richard  was  to  Hugh,  what  the  flower  is  to  the  bud.  By  the 
force  of  his  genius,  combined  with  deep  humility  and  ardent  love, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  fabric  of  the  monastic  system,  upon 
which  men,  every  bit  as  able,  had  worked  before  him.  It  would 
almost  seem  that,  as  far  as  the  mystic  spirit,  and  a  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  actions  of  the  supernatural  life  are  concerned, 
Richard  was  superior  to  his  predecessors.*  His  logical  readiness, 
and  resource,  if  not  his  philosophic  temper  were  quite  equal  to 
— nay,  may  I  not  even  say,  surpassed — S.  Anselm's?  His  keen 
intelligence,  which  saw  the  real  divisions  of  truth,  and  separated 
it  according  to  its  natural  grain,  squaring  it  out  into  great  blocks 
on  which  to  rest  some  towering  superstructure,  w^as  equally  at 
home  in  the  dry,  and  unornamented  forms  of  abstract  reasoning, 
as  in  the  allegorical  and  mystic  methods  of  contemplative  life. 
His  treatise  on  the  Blessed  Trinity  surpasses,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  that  of  the  great  S.  Anselm.f  There  is  a  certain  careful 
measuring  of  evidence;  a  series  of  distinctions  at  the  outset;  and 
a  weighing  of  the  different  elements  of  proof,  which  point  to  a 
man  of  strong  masculine  mind,  not  easily  carried  away  by  an 
over-wrought  fancy.  He  wishes  not  merely  to  give  probable,  but 
necessary  arguments,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us. J; 
He  does  not,  like  Hugh,  give  a  resume  of  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  but,  what  he  does  treat  of,  he  handles  like  a  master. 
Of  his  speculative  poAvers  regarding  the  Trinity,  of  his  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  of  His  eternity.  His  immensity,  His  beati- 
tude, His  personality.  His  glory,  the  reader  must  consult  the  book 
itself.  What  is  particularly  aimed  at  here,  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  mystic  teaching  regarding  the  methods  of  contemplation, 
not  merely  because  he  brought  to  its  fulness  that,  which  S.  Ber- 

*  "  Soiup  ivllgpmeinen  Gnuidalitze.  beaouders  so  weit  sie  im  mystischen  Gebiete  sioli  bewe- 
Rcn,  wciohon  von  rteiipii  Huso's  im  Ganzrn  iiiolit  ab.  Nur  bnt  er'dns  inystisob-oontemplativ© 
MoiiicMt  aiifdcv  (iiMindliiso  dcv  von  Huso  hiiMiilipr  a\ifjiPst»'lll<Mi  (inuidsiitzr  wpitor  nn<l  I'iiipe- 
bender  bcbandelt  \ind  ansjiffiilirt  als  lhi<;o.  In  ilun  bcijinnen  borcits  die  in  Hugo's  Lebre  nie- 
d«'ij:ole<itt'H  Kcime  sicli  ans7.ii)ir(>iten  und  /u  ent wicktin.  Seine  Sehiiften  bewes;en  sioh  zuni 
gV(issfen  Theile  anftb-ni  (Jebiet«'  (b'V  Mystik.  und  es  ist  niebt  zn  lausznen.  ibiss  in  denselben  eine 
tiele  Kenntniss  des  innern  niyst iseb-eonteni]dativen  I<ebens.  wie  solobes  dnreb  das  ebiistbeb© 
I  \\\\7\\\  bedinut  und  y;e)>il(b't  wild,  sieb  knnd^iht.  Die  AHoporien.  welcbe  tur  Riobard  so  zu  sa- 
Ren  den  Kabnien  bilden,  in  webbe  er  das  Bibl  des  ebiistbeb-uiystisebeu  Lebeus  einliifit.  sind 
7\var  zuni  jjiossen  Tbeil  bei  Hnjio  seb(U\  angedeutet ;  aher  Riebard  bat  sie  dennocb  in  einer 
iV '*"i\""^^'"*^'''''*' '^■*'^"*  **'•''*•'' ''"'^  ^^b'der  ais  in  eineni  aewissen  (hade  oiis;iuell  ersobeiueu." 
(fc>toekl.  Vu-schichU  da-  VhUos.  <Uf.  MilhUilt..  Eratcr  Band.  IlL.i  HV>,  p.  XV5.) 

,.  .  ^  r^cffiprr  Divina  Tnnitatf  Theoloaiann  optis.    It  was  printed iu  1510  byH.  Estienne.    lu  Jli^e, 
U  IS  ealled,  siniidy,  Df  TriuitaU,  Libri  Sex, 

i  Lib.  I.,  cop.  iV..p.  892. 
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iiard  and  llii^^h  had  laboured  at  before  liini,  l)iit  because  to  ap- 
})reciate  the  moral,  and  ecstatic  lite  of  8.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  some 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  mind  with  contemplation,  and 
spiritual  intuition,  is  requisite.  • 

"What  possibly  led  this  extraordinary  man  so  deeply  into  the 
mystic  life,  and  gave  him  so  great  a  power  in  analyzing  man's 
various  faculties,  "vvas  his  overpowering  self-distrust,  his  su])reme 
conviction  that  light  comes  from  God  alone,  and  that  science, 
and  all  its  pride,  is  odious,  in  comparison  with  seeking  purity, 
and  love.  His  first  principles  regarding  knowledge  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  holy  men  who  went  before  him.  Faith 
comes  first:  "If  we  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  understand  :  know- 
ledge must  enter  by  faith ;  it  must  not  indeed  rest  in  the  entrance, 
for  it  should  alioays  hasten  on  to  interior  and  profound  things, 
and,  by  earnest  study  and  diligence,  seek  to  advance  daily  in  the 
understandinsf  of  those  thinsrs  which  we  hold  bv  faith:  these  are 
the  best  riches — these  are  the  eternal  deliglits."*  Again:  "The 
first  study  of  a  manly  mind  ought  to  be  how  to  govern  its  affec- 
tions, and  the  second,  how  to  command  its  thoughts."f  Then  he 
manifests  his  diffidence :  "  But  it  is  better,"  he  says,  "  to  leave  this 
point  to  be  explained  by  erudite  minds,  than  on  such  a  matter  to 
presume  anything  rashly  beyond  our  strength."|  He  felt  that  "  it 
was  a  great  height  of  science  perfectly  to  know  oneself."'§ 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  men  in  Catholic  ages  set  about 
the  work  of  develo})ing  the  human  mind.  Such  was  their  holy 
awe,  their  fear  of  themselves,  their  trust  in  Him,  Who  alone  can 
send  down  His  light.  '■'' Noli  putare^''  these  great  men  seem  to 
"Warn  us,  "  teipsum  esse  Lucemr 

Before  treating  of  Richard's  theory  of  contemplation,  a  word 
must  be  said  of  his  view  of  the  human  soul.  He  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  substance,  which  gives  life 
and  sensibility  to  the  body.||  He  divides  the  spiritual  portion 
into  spirit  and  soul,  according  to  the  more  or  less  elevated  attri- 
butes belonging  to  each.  Every  reasonable  man  possesses  two 
gifts — one  of  i-eason,  by  which  he  knows;  another  of  affection, 
with  which  he  loves.  Reason  points  to  truth;  affection  to  virtue. 
The  affections  have  sensuality  as  their  help;  reason  possesses  the 
imagination.^"     Without   these   two   active   influences,    the  soul 

*  Dt  Trinitate,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  HI.,  p.  892. 

t  De  Eruditione  Hominis  Interioris.  Lib.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  1234. 

t  Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  X.,  p.  146. 

i  '■  Ma^ua  altitiulo  scipnti.'P  seipsnin  perfecte  co^novisse.  Mons  magnuset  altns.  plena  cog- 
nitio  ratioiialis  spiritns.  Omiiinin  iiiundanarum  sciftiitiarnm  caniiniiia  rnons  istf  transcenrlit, 
onmeni  philosoplnain,  oraneiu  iniindi  soieiitiam  abaltodcspirit.  Quid  tale  .Aristoteles.  rpiid  tale 
Plato  invenit.  quid  tanta  philoftopliorurn  tiirha.  tale  invenire  poruit  ?'  (De  Pr<£p.  Animi  ad  Con- 
temp.:  Bfiijamin  Minor,  cap.  LXX  V.   Dt  Superemin^ntia  SpiriUialium  Theoriarum,  p.  54.) 

II  Dc  Cnntemplatione.  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XX..  p.  124. 

H  De  Prasp.  ad  Contemp.,  cap.  III.,  p.  3.  De  Exterminations  Mali,  Tract.  III.,  cap.  XVIII..  p.  1113. 
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would  be  powerless.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  object, 
oiir  faculties  are  threefold.  The  imagination,  the  reason,  and  the 
intelligence.  The  reason  stands  between  the  imagination  and 
the  intelligence.*  The  office  of  the  imagination  is  to  seize,  and 
hold,  sensible  impressions;  the  reason  is  the  instrument  of  dis- 
cursive thought,  by  which  we  advance,  by  way  of  premises  and 
conclusion,  towards  the  truth. f  The  intelligence  is  a  still  higher 
power  which,  as  the  senses  seize,  by  immediate  apprehension,  their 
proper  objects,  grasps,  in  an  immediate  manner,  its  proper  object. 
The  intelligence  is  pure,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  imagination  ; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  processes  of  reasoning. J; 

Now,  to  these  three  powers  of  the  soul,  correspond  three  methods 
of  knowledge:  thought,  meditation,  and  contemplation — cogitatio 
ineditatiOy  and  co7itemplatio.  Thought,  comes  from  the  imagina- 
tion ;  meditation,  from  the  reason ;  and  contemplation,  from  the 
intelligence.  Thought  wanders  about  here  and  there,  without 
direction,  slowly,  as  at  will;  meditation,  with  great  labour  of  the 
soul,  strives,  by  hard  and  diffi.cult  ways,  towards  the  given  end ; 
contemplation  is  carried,  with  freedom  and  great  facility,  wherever 
the  power  bears  it,  to  its  proper  object.  Contemplation  is  seeing 
truth  pure  and  naked,  without  any  cloud  or  shade  standing  in  the 
way.§ 

Richard's  view  on  human  liberty,  as  it  is  ingenious  and  original, 
should  not  be  omitted.  AVe  do  not  say  that  the  choice  of  man  is 
free  because  he  can  do  good  or  evil,  but  because  he  is  at  liberty 
not  to  consent  to  good  or  to  evil.  A  man's  freedom  does  not  lie 
in  his  being  able  to  do  evil,  nor  does  it  lie  either  in  his  being  able  to 
do  good.  The  former  is  a  weakness  of  the  will ;  the  latter  is  the 
result  of  its  strength.  But  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  this, 
that  its  consent  can  neither  be  forced  nor  impeded.  Nothing,  of 
all  the  gifts  of  God  is  more  noble,  or  more  sublime,  than  free-will. 
As  freedom  is  essential  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
diminished.!!     ^J  sin,  man  did  not  lose  his  freedom,  but  he  lost  the 


*  De  Contemp.,  Lib.  HI.,  cap.  vn.,p.  n7. 
t  Ibid.,  Lib.  IIL,  cap.  TX.,  p.  118. 


t  "Simi)lio«'in  iutoUiseiitiam  ilico  qure  est  sine  officio  rationis,  pnram  vero  quje  est  sine  oo- 
sione  imaKiiiationis."     (Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  L,  cap.  LX.,  p.  74.) 


cnrsione 


?  "  Cogitatio  per  devia  qna>que  lento  pede.  sine  respectn  nerventionis.  passim  hnc  iUnrqna 
vaRatur— nit'ditatio  per  ardna  sivpe  et  aspera  ad  direotiouis  tinem  cnni  njasna  aninii  indiistria 
mtitnr.  Conteniplatio  lil>ero  volatu  qnocnnqne  eani  fert  inipetns  niira  ajrilitate  oircnnilVrtiir. 
lORitatio  serpit,  nieditatio  ineedit  et  nt  ninltnm  euirit.  Conteniplatioantem  omnia  circnmvo- 
lat  et  euni  voluent  se  in  sunimia  librat.  Cogitatio  est  sine  labore  et  fructu.  lu  meditatione 
est  labor  onm  fructu.  Coutetuplatio  permanet  sine  lal)on»  cum  fructu  "...'•  Speci- 
aliter  tamtMi  et  proprie  conteniplatio  dicitur.  qua>  de  subliniibus  liabetur.  nbi  animus  pnra  intel- 
UKcutia  utitur.  Semper  autem  conteinplatio  est  in  rebus,  vel  per  sni  naturam  nianiftstis.  vel 
p«'r  studmin  fauiiliariter  notis,  vd  ex  divina  revelatione  perspicnis."  (Ibid,,  cap.  III.  n.  60,  61: 
C/.,c<j;).  I\..;,.  74.     Li7).  v..  <-(«/».  XIV..;).  184-137.) 

H  "Totns  infernns.  totns  niundns.  totus  denique  militife  ccelestis  exercitns  in  nnnm  concnr- 
Tar,  in  noe  uinun  eoivjnret.  nnna  exlibero  arbitrio  consensus  in  qualicnnque  re  invito  exforqneri 
noil  valet.  Df  .■^tatn  Interioris  Homiiii^  (rap.  III..  ;>.  1 1 19.)  '  Non  autem  arbitriiim  lioniinis 
bnl  Vt*i  ^  '"'■""*  *^'*''"'"'*-  'l>»i:>  pvomptuiu  liabeat  bmuiin  vel  nialnni  facere.  sed  quia  libcriim 
oaiiet  imiio  vel  iiialo  non  coiiseiitire.  INisse  quideiii  facere  nialuiu,  est  intirniitatis  :  posse  facere 
oouuiu,   est  potestatis.  neutruiu  auteiu  libertatis.     Libertatis   vero  est  quod   consensus  ejus 
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power  of  his  free- will  towards  good.  The  slavery  the  Scripture 
talks  of,  is  tiie  weakness  of  tlie  will  towards  good,  and  its  inclina- 
tion to  evil.  Without  grace,  we  can  neither  know  truth,  nor  love 
virtue.*  This  is  the  general  psychological  basis  on  which  Kichard 
builds  his  mystical  system. 

The  foundation  of  the  contemplative  life  consists  first,  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  heart  must  be  pure,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
see  God-t  It  is  the  old  method  of  monasticism,  which  runs 
throui^h  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  learned  saints  of  God. 
Kichard  compares  the  reason  and  the  will  to  the  two  wives  of 
Jacob — Rachel  and  Leah.  Jacob,  first,  had  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters  by  Leah  ;  and  tlien,  Rachel  had  a  son.  So,  it  is  only 
after  the  fructifying  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  on  tlie 
will,  that  it  can  be  elevated  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge.  Now, 
virtue  consists  in  the  well-ordered  and  moderated  affection  of  the 
soul — well  ordered,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  proper  ol)ject;  mod- 
erated, wlien  it  is  just  as  much  as  it  should  be,  nor  more  nor  less. 
There  are  seven  sources  of  virtue,  as  Leah  had  seven  children, 
viz.:  liope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  hatred  and  love,  and  shame.| 

The  second  foundation-stone  of  the  mystic  life  is  self-knowledge. 
Jn  fact,  love  and  humility,  according  to  the  monastic  principles 
of  the  '•  Holy  Rule,"  are  tlie  two  bases  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  soul  is  as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  picture  of 
God's  glory  and  beauty  loves  most  to  reflect  itself;  and  in  which, 
in  a  particular  way,  we  can  see  and  know  Him.  The  soul  was 
created  to  the  likeness  of  God;  and  if  His  mark  is  seen  in  nature, 
how  much  more  in  that  spirit,  which  was  created  after  the  image 
of  Himself.  Hence,  if  man  would  wish  to  contemplate  God,  he 
must  purify  and  cleanse  this  mirror,  by  his  efforts  after  virtue,  and 
moral  perf<'ction.  When  he  has  well  cleaned  and  brightened  it, 
if  he  look  with  care  into  it,  by  degrees,  the  Divine  light  will  begin 
to  dawn  upon  liim,  and  the  vast  ray  of  an  unaccustomed  vision 
will  appear  before  his  eyes.§     But,  it  is  only  through  self — through 

cxtorqupri  vol  cohihori  non  potoHf."  (IMd.,  cap.  XHI..  p.  1126.)  "  Qiiomodo  orjrn  arbitriuiu  lio- 
minis  vero  (imo  KuniiiH')  lilx-rmn  in»n  OKf.  «|ti<)(t  sii;i  lih<;rtatc  nulla  vi,  nulla  j»otestate  privari 
poti-st."     (Jbid.,  Tract.  I.,  rnp.  \\\\\.,p.  1132;    Vf.,  Tract.  I.,  mp.  XIH.   p.  1125,  112fi.) 

*  "  Nam  Mine  ro-opi-raiitf  gratia  nmnino  non  HufncimiiR  vel  ad  corjiiitioncm  veritatis,  V€*l  ad 
amoreni  virtntis."     {Bc/i.  MnJ.  Lib.  \U..  cap.  XXIV..  p.  133;  Cf.,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  V\.,  p.  139.) 

t  "  SciinuH  antoni  quia  rordin  intinia  nihil  adcf)  i)ur<;at.  nifiitiHinie  nmnditiani  nihil  adeo 
reparat :  nihil  Hie  amlii;juitaf is  nchnlas  flelergit.  cf>rdiHf|nf  sfr<'nif;it«Mn  nil  Tnelius,  nil  ritius  a<l- 
ducit.  <|nani  vera  aninii  cnntrifio,  r|nani  j>rnfuiida  ft  intima  anini.-p  crjuiyninctio.  Sfd  (jnid  ait 
Sriiptnra  !  Rfnti.  inqiiit.  mnndo  cordf,  rjuoniam  ipM  JJcvm  vidcbvnt  (Mnttli.  V.)  Stndoat  orf^c)  cor- 
dis nintiditi.T.  qui  r-iipit  Deum  videre,  qui  in  divinorum  conteniplationcin  festinat  assurgere." 
(B'-n.  Mnj..  Lib.  IV..  p.  139.) 

t  "  Filii  .laooh,  ex  liia,  ut  diximus.  nihil  alind  sunt  quam  ordinati  affectus.  Qui  qnidoni  si 
inordinati  sunt,  ejus  utique  filii  difi  non  possunt.  Spptcnaria  itafjiif  Li;c  proles,  scpteni  sunt 
virtutes."        ....  "  Priucipalcjs  ergo  atTectus  scptein  sunt  (|ui  ab  una  aninii  affcc- 

tinne  alternatim  surgunt.  Spes  videlicet  et  timor,  gaudiutn  et  dolor,  odium,  atnor  et  pudor." 
(Ben.  Minor.. c^p.  VII.,  p.  6.) 

5  How  splendid  are  not  those  words! — "  Tergat  ergo  speculum  suum,  mundet  spiritum 
suum.  quisqnis  sitit  videre  Deum  suum  !"  .  .  .  "  Exterso  anteni  speculo  ot  din  dili- 
geuter  inspecto,  incipit  ei  quaedam  diviui  luminis  claritas  iuterlucere.  et  immensus  quidam  in- 
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a  knowledge  of  self,  that  man  can  mount  up  to  God.  Without 
this  knowledge,  it  is  impossible.  A  soul  wliich  is  not  well  exercised, 
and  fully  instructed,  in  a  knowledge  of  itself,  is  not  lifted,  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  eye  of  the  heart  in  vain  looks  up  to 
see  God,  when  it  is  not  even  fit  to  look  upon  itself.  Let  a  man  first 
learn  to  know  his  own  invisible  things,  before  he  presume  to  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  unseen  things  of  God.  "If  thou  art  not 
able  to  know  thyself,  with  what  face  dost  thou  presume  to  ap- 
prehend those  things  which  are  above  thee?"* 

God  is  the  proper  object  of  contemplation :  but  the  soul  can 
also  fix  itself  upon  other  objects.  According  to  the  subject-matter, 
there  are  six  steps  of  contemplation.!  The  first  is  in,  and  accord- 
ing to,  the  imagination  (i7i  imaginatione  et  secundum  imagina- 
Hone).  This  looks  upon  the  beauty  and  variety  of  creation,  and 
thus  is  drawn  to  wonder  at,  and  honour  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  second  is  in  tlie  imagination,  and  according  to 
reason  (in  iynaginatione  et  semmdum  rationem).  This  marvels  at 
and  considers  the  causes  of  the  world  of  sense,  "according  to 
reason,"  because  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  necessary  for  pro- 
ceeding from  cause  to  effect.  The  third  is  in  reason,  and  accord- 
ing to  imagination  {in  ratione  et  sccu?idu?n  imaginationem).  Here 
we  conclude  from  the  facts  of  sensible  nature  to  the  world  of  ideas, 
which  are  brought  before  the  intelligence.  "In  reason,"  because 
the  reason  alone  can  move  from  sensation  to  the  world  of  ideas; 
"according  to  imagination,"  because  that  faculty  provides  matter 
for  tlie  operation  of  reason.  The  fourth  is  in  reason,  and  according 
to  reason  {in  ratione  et  sectnidurn  rationem).  At  this  step,  the 
mind  is  fixed  on  the  unseen  world  of  spirits,  their  nature  and  at- 
tributes. It  is  done"  in  reason,  and  according  to  reason,"  because 
tlio  imagination  is  now  dro]iped,  and  the  spiritual  element,  alone, 
is  the  object  of  thought.  The  fifth  step  is  above  reason,  but  not 
beside  reason  (supra  rationevi,  uon  prceter  rationem).  It  rests 
immediately  in  God,  inasmuch  as  He  can  be  known  by  our  reason. 
To  this  step  belong  those  truths  which  we  know  by  reason,  but 
cannot  comprehend.  They  are  supra,  because  we  cannot  grasp 
them;  they  are  not  jt?r^/'pr,  whilst  they  can  be  an  object  of  the 
reason.  The  sixth,  and  highest  step  of  contemplation  is  above 
reason,  and  beside  reason  (supra  rationem  et  prceter  rationem).     Its 

BoHtjp  visioi\is  rndius.  ornlis  oins  ivpparore.     Hoc  Innion  ocnios  eiiis  irradiaverat.  qui  dicebat  • 


^y\inntinn  rst  sup,;- uoa  Ivmiti  vuItvK  tui  Domiiif,  drdi/tti  Irrtitiatn  in  cordr  vrro  {PsallV.).  Ex  liuj 
i;:itnr  huuini.s  vKsiono  qu:iin  adniiratnr  in  8r.  miruin  in  niodntn  aoooiiditur  animus,  et  aniniat 
nil  vutondinn  lunu>n.  qviod  o.st  .supra  .se."     ((Ben.  Minor,  cap.  LXXH..  ;i.  51.  52.) 


ou.  bi,^  Also,  IX'  LxUrminntwnc  Mali,  tract.  I. .cap.  V,.  p.,  107t>.  cap.  VI.  p.  1077.) 

\  Stelk  ConUmpl.  Lib,  I.,  cap.  HI.,  p.  60.    Also,  Dt  Ptxep.  ad  Contcmpl.  cap.  LXXXVI..  p.  e\.  62. 
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object  is  the  iiuj)enetnible  mysteries  of  God,  which  traiisceiul  jill 
ivjison.  Its  ol)ject  is  l)oth  aiipra  ami  2)rcBtcr  rationon,  because  the 
human  reason  of  itself  can  neither  compreliend  nor  arrive  at  it.* 

There  is  something  supernatural  in  all  these  steps  of  contempla- 
tion :  for  if  a  man  would  raise  himself  up  in  contem})lation,  he 
must  do  so  through  the  illumination  of  grace.  No  mortal  can 
look  upon  the  mysteries  of  God,  unless  he  be  lifted  \\\)  by  (Jod  Him- 
self to  the  vision:  all  the  more,  since  sin  has  wrought  a  thick  veil 
over  the  eyes  of  men,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  grace  of  God.f 

Contemplation  is  also  distinguished,  according  to  its  intensity, 
into  three  grades.  The  lirst  is  enlargement  (dilalalio),  when  the 
vision  of  the  soul  is  wider  and  stronger:  the  second  is  elevation 
(suhlevatio),  when,  through  the  influence  of  Divine  light,  the  soul 
is  carried  beyond  its  natural  capability,  still  without  being  lifted 
out  of  the  general  conditions  of  its  empirical  knowledge.  The 
third  is  alienation  {alicmttio)  by  ecstasy,  in  which,  through  the 
action  of  Divine  grace,  the  soul  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  that 
all  thought  of  present  things,  all  consciousness  of  empirical  know- 
ledge, vanishes,  and  the  soul  is  wholly  abs(;rbed  in  the  vision  of 
things  Divine.  The  lirst  grade  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
soul  itself;  the  second,  from  the  action  of  human  activity  and 
gi'ace,  combined;  the  third,  is  solely  dependent  on  Divine  grace.J 

Ecstasy  can  si)ring  from  three  causes:  from  the  influence  of 
great  devotion,  from  wonder,  and  from  exultation.  But  the  gift 
alone  comes  from  the  free  grace  of  God,  though  man  can,  and 
should,  dispose  himself  for  its  reception,  by  virtue  and  pure- 
lieartedness.  As  the  bride  decks  herself  out  for  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  bridegroom,  so  should  the  soul  of  man  ornament  itself, 
and  purify  itself,  for  the  reception  of  so  high  a  grace.  But  all  this  is 
a  mere  i)reiiaration  ;  it  can  never  bring  about  of  itself  the  ecstatic 
state.  It  is  for  man  to  spread  out  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  but  it  is 
for  God  to  set  them  in  motion.  A  man,  however,  can  lead  him- 
self towards  that  perfection — so  that  the  entrance  into  the  ecsta- 


*  "Sex  autem  snnt  contoniplationnm  gonera  a  8e  et  inter  bc  omnino  divisa.  Prinium  itaque 
put  in  im»>fiiiati<»iu' ef  Kcfiiiulmn  soliiin  ima^^iiiationiMn.  Scoiinduin  ost  in  imagination*'  hccimi- 
(Inrn  latifincui.  TtTtinni  «'.st  in  ration<'  sccnnclnin  iinaginaticjiieni.  Quart\ini  est  in  raticiue  et 
ncrnniliini  rationem  Qiiintuni  est  unpra.  .sid  non  pra-ter  rationcni.  Sextnni  siipia  lationem,  et 
vid«'tMr  e8»e  pneter  rationem.  I)no  ita<)nc  snnt  in  inia^inatione,  dno  in  rations,  duo  in  intclli- 
gentia."  .  .  .  "  Sextiiin  *;«nt<inpiationis  ^ieniih  «li(tnin  est.  qnod  in  liis  ver.satnr  qn» 
hnut  snpra  rationem.  et  ridentnr  esse  nneter,  sen  etiain  contra  rationem.  In  liacntiqne  siipre- 
ma  omninmque  di;;nissima  eontemplationnm  specula  tun<;  animus  veraciter  exultut  atque 
tripudiat,  qiiando  ilia  ex  divini  luminis  irradiation)-  cognoscit  atque  cousiderat  quibus  oniuis 
huniana  ratio  reclamaf."     (BenJ.  Major,  L.  I.,  cap.  VI.,  p.  70-72.) 

t  "  Sed  in  ultimis  istis  duobus  [geueribus  contempiatiounm]  totum  pendet  ex  gratia  et  ora- 
uino  lon;:in<jua  sunt,  et  valde  remota  ab  omni  liumana  industria,  nisi  in  quantum  unusqni.sque 
ccfclitus  aecipjt.  et  auRelicie  sibi  similitiidiuis  habitum  diviuitud  superducit.  (Benj.  Major,  Lib. 
L.  cap.  XII.,  p.  78;  Cf.  Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  U.,  p.  110.) 

t  "  Primus  surgit  ex  hnmana  industria.  tertius  ex  sola  gratia  divina.  medius  autem  ex  utri- 
usque  permistioue.  humau.-B  videlicit  industriae  et  giatiie  divius.  ((Benj.  Major,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  IL, 
J».  nO;   r/.,  cap.  HI., />.  171,  cap.  v.,/,.  174.) 
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tic  state  very  greatly  depends  upon  his  own  will;  but  even  this 
dependence  is  conditioned  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  powerful 
in  those  who,  in  morality  of  life,  have  advanced  to  high  perfection.* 

The  ecstasy  of  the  spirit  can  take  place  in  each  stage  of  con- 
templation. It  oftenest  takes  place  in  the  two  highest  stages. 
And  then,  without  any  veils  of  creatures,  not  jt?er  speculum  in 
mnigmate,  but  in  its  pure  simplicity,  the  soul  gazes  upon  Truth. 
Into  this  vision  the  spirit  Avholly  ascends,  and  the  motions  of  the 
lower  faculties  are  quieted.  The  spirit,  as  it  were,  soars  above  it- 
self, above  the  memory  of  external  things,  and  the  sense  of  the 
body,  and  is  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  su})ernal  truth.  When, 
in  this  rapture,  the  mind  is  carried  away  in  the  contemplation  of 
Divine  things  above  itself,  man  becomes  forgetful,  not  only  of 
those  things  which  are  outside  of  himself,  but  of  those  things 
which  are  within  him.  He  becomes  wholly  self-forgetting.  Con- 
sciousness of  self  ceases,  the  multitude  of  thoughts  exist  no 
longer  before  the  mind,  and  the  discursive  powers  of  the  reason 
are  subdued  under  the  might  of  contemplation.  The  natural 
light  of  reason  is  absorbed  by  the  higher  light  of  contemplation, 
as  Rachel  died  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin.  Her  life  was  sacrificed 
to  render  his  life  possible;  for  Benjamin  is  nothing  else  but  con- 
teni})lation  in  the  ecstatic  condition.  "  Quid  est  enim  Rachelis 
interitus,  nisi  rationis  defectus  9\ 

Since  man,  in  the  state  of  ecstasy,  is  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
object  of  contemplation,  it  follows  that  this  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  rest  and  contentment.  And  as  the  state  of  rapture  de- 
pends upon  the  grace  of  God,  so,  in  the  ecstatic  state,  man  can 
advance  his  love  of  God,  and  unite  himself  with  Him,  ever  more 
and  more  intimately.J 

But  in  these  high  regions  of  the  spirit,  Satanic  deception  can 
easily  come  in.  And,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  had  two  witnesses  of 
his  transfiguration — Moses  and  Elias,  so  sliould  the  soul,  in  these 
realms  of  contemplation,  be  accompanied  by  a  test  of  truth — 
Holy  Scripture.  Richard  held  in  suspicion  all  truth  which  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books.§ 

*  \'  Ad  hoc  vsiquidom  nobis  datnr  luijusceinodi  jrratia,  ad  hoc,  iiuinam.  infnuditur  :vtcrnorum 
»iitclliy;cntia.  ut  sciamus  imid  indctcssi  dclx-anuis  per  stiidiiiiu  iiiiioif  rt- ,  vd  per  disiderium 
susjiirarc.  Alioqiiiii  IVu-stra  in  nobis  divina^  cofj;nit ionis  almndantia  crcscit.  nisi  uivina'  in  nobis 
«u  ccfionis  ttanunam  anjicscat."  (/>V»(./.  M<ijor.  Lib.  IV.,  ctip.  X..  />.  145.)  •'  Debercs  sane  sicuti 
diU'cti  tni  (-ohnnba  in  loraniinibns  i)etr:e.  in  cavernis  nniceria>  snspensis  alis.  c»»lloque  protenso 
foras  i>ro,si)ifere.  et  nnici  tui  adventiun  cum  colnmbino  qnodani  cantn  et  geniitu  qiuprere  et 
expectarc."     (Ibid.,  cap.  XIU.,  p.  150.     See  aho  cap.  XXIII..J).  ItJii.  167;  Lib.  V.,c(ip.  XV..  p.  187.) 

t  "  In  tantu  nanupu^  qnotidiani  conatus  anxietate.  in  hiOnsniodi  doloris  ininiensitate,  et 
Isonianiin  nascitnr.  et  Rachel  nioritnr,  qxun  cum  mens  hominis  svipra  seipsam  rapitur.  omnes 
nnmaiuo  rutiocinationis.  anjinstias  supergreditur.  .\d  illnd  enim  quod  supra  se  elevata.  et  in 
extasi  ra^>ta.  de  diviuitatis  luniinc  conspicit,  omnis  humana  ratio  succuinbit.  Quid  est  enim 
Kachelis  niteritus,  nisi  rationis  delectus /"  (Bnij.  Minor,  cajy.  X.XXUl..  p.  ^2.  Cf.,  BenJ.  Mt^or, 
Lib.  l\  .,  cap.  XXII.,  /).  1G4.-  cap.  XXII.,  p.  IbU      BenJ.,  Minor,  cap.  LXXXII..i>.  58.)     ' 

r  K^A^  ^.rfrndinaMoMf  Mali,  cap.  XVIII.:  De  QiiieU  ConUmplationis.  p.  1113-ni6;  De  ContfmploL, 
L\b.  n  ..  cap.  A'.,  p.  u:j.)  f       , 

am      ' '***'"^  si  jam  te  existimas  asceudisse  ad  cor  altuui.  et  apprehendisse  monteni  ilium  excel- 
■uui  et  magnum,  si  jam  te  credis  Christum  videre  transfiguratum.  quidquid  iu  illo  videas,  quid* 
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Siicli  is  the  outline  of  the  scientific  attempt  made  hy  Ricliard 
of  S.  Victor's,  to  systematize  the  facts  of  tlie  contemplative  life. 
He  is  far  from  teaching  that  the  mystic  method  of  gaining  know- 
ledge is  the  via  orduiaria.  He  teaches  the  reverse.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  supernatural  state,  the  result  of  free  grace,  and  the  earnest 
practice  of  the  soul  in  the  perfection  of  a  moral  life.  Thus,  he 
escaped  the  error  of  confusing  the  two  orders,  and  the  accusation 
which  has,  with  justice,  been  brought  against  Scotus  Krigena,  of 
tending,  at  least  in  a  dangerous  way,  to  pantheistical  idealism. 
As  long  as  discursive  methods  of  the  reason,  by  premiss  and  con- 
clusion, are  held  fast  as  the  via  ordinaria  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  mystic  method  of  vision  is  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinaiT,  and  purely  supernatural,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  extremes,  which,  for  want  of  a  positive  theology, 
the  mystics  of  heathendom  and  heresy  seem  never  to  have  been  able 
to  escape. 

The  work  of  S.  Bernard,  Hugh,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  for 
this  portion  of  Church-science,  may  be  considered  fundamental. 
What  the  saint  and  the  theologian  began  ; — the  saint,  through  the 
exi)eriences  of  his  own  spotless  soul ;  the  theologian,  through  holy 
meditation,  and  the  application  of  science, — that  Richard's  power- 
ful fantasy,  clear  logical  head,  and  holy  reverence,  which  kept  him 
steady  in  the  dizzy  heights,  completed.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  had  emancipated  pure  scientific  speculation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  and  our  scholastics  had  perfected  their 
work  ;  but  on  the  science  of  contemplation — contemplation  which 
has  resulted  in  such  marvellous  influences  on  the  world — nothing 
hjul  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way.  True,  S.  Augustine  had 
indicated  the  direction,  but  there  is  no  attempt  in  his  writings  at 
forming  a  scientific  treatment  on  the  mystic  life.  Denis  the  Areo- 
pagite,  though  dee})ly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
possessing  very  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  work,  was  too  much 
tainted  with  Neoplatonism — which  had  such  an  attraction  for 
Erigena — to  create  any  real  confidence  in  his  theories.  So  it  must 
be  considered  that  Hugh,  and  Richard. of  S.Victor's,  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  their  wondrous  science — the  science  of  the 
saints — upon  which  succeeding  speculators  built.  In  the  works 
of  S.  Theresa,  and,  particularly,  of  the  standard  mystic  theologian 
of  the  Church,  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  influence  of  these  two 
great  and  pure  thinkers  is  evident  in  every  page. 

If  the  moral  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  cannot  be  fully 

aiiid  ab  illo  aiidias  noii  ei  facilfi  credas  .  nisi  occurrant  ei  Mo.vHfs  et  Elias.  Scimus  quia  in  ore 
duonim  v»»l  triiiin  stat  omne  tf  stimoniiira.  Suspecta  est  luilii  omuis  Veritas  qiiain  uon  ci<iitir« 
mat  Scriptiiranun  aiutoiitas.  iiec  (Miristniu  in  sua  clarificatioue  recipio,  si  non  assistant  ei 
Mojses  i:t  Elias.'     (Benj.  Minor,  cap.  LXXXL,  p.  57.) 
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explained  without  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  contemplative  system 
of  the  monastic  theology,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  without  a  brief 
notice  of  Peter  the  Lombard — the  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  and  the 
pupil  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's — it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  the  position  of  our  Saint  in  the  theologi- 
cal world. 

Peter  was  born  of  obscure  parents  in  Novara,  in  Lombardy. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  he  was  sent  to  commence  his 
studies  at  Bologna.  Thence,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and 
having  obtained  commendatory  letters  from  S.  Bernard,  was 
received  into  the  Convent  of  S.  Victor's;  here,  after  having  filled 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  he  occupied,  with  great  credit  and  in- 
dustry, a  chair  of  theology,  and  only  left  his  monastery  when 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Paris  (1159) — a  dignity  he 
did  not  long  enjoy,  dying,  as  some  affirm,  in  1160,  as  others  main- 
tain, in  1164.* 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  minds  of  men,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  seem  to  have  craved  after  unity — moral,  political,  and 
theological.     The   great    collectors    of  law,   and    its    arrangers, 
and   the   celebrated   work  of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  materially  helped 
to   open   men's   minds  to    the   advantage    of  some  kind  of  sys- 
tematizing in  the  multitudinous  confusion  of  a  thousand  points 
of  belief     Possibly,  the   energetic   efforts  of  such  Popes  as  Gre- 
gory VII.,  in  breathing  a  more  harmonious  unity  into  ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  the  bracing  up  of  the  moral  order — mak- 
ing men  feci,  more  sensibly  than   before,  the  hand  of  supreme 
authority — may  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing, in  the  realm  of  speculation,  something  analogous  to  the 
Pontifical  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.     In  fact,  William 
of  Champeaux,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard's  school,  had  the  idea 
in  his  mind  of  something  of  the  kind.     He  composed  a  book  of  Sen- 
tences, just  as  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  Hugh  did  after  him.     And 
Abelard,  in  his  Sic  et  non,  while  instituting   a  most  dangerous 
procedure,  manifested  the  want  of  a   summary  of  authoritative 
teaoliiug.     It  is  said  the  Pope  Eugenius,  for  this  end,  caused  the 
works  of  S.  John   Damascene  to  be  translated.     But,  in  point  of 
fact,  the   "Z)e   Sacratuenfis  "     of   Hugh   of  S.   Victor's,   is   the 
first  important  step  in  this  direction.     But  here  there  is  wanting 
the  weight  of  authoritv  from  the  Fathers.     Robert  Pullevn,  or 
White,  and   Robert   of  Melun    (1153),t    that  keen   dialectician, 


■V       ^\^  ^"^<' «^f  Scripture  i8  evidont  from  the  books  which  composed  his  lihrarv— for  he  left 
H   l'-  n  n"*'  i')l  his  books  (May  :!.  llliO).    \vl\ich   con.sistod  only  ot   ooinmonted  extracts  from  tlie 
iloly  Bibii>,  with  tlic  I'Mcptiou  otau  exaniphir  of  the  Seiitmices,  and  a  Drn-dum  of  (iratian. 
gg.  .'  "  ^sto  iu  responsiouibus  perspioax.,  brovia  et  commodua."     (hletalogicw.  Lib.  II.,  cap.  X.,p. 
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preceded  thi?  Lombard  in  their  attem})ts  at  a  syntlietical  treat- 
iiu'iit  of  Ijelief;  whilst  Hugh  of  Rouen,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers 
followed  him — the  latter,  having  the  j)rivilege  of  repeating  all 
his  master's  blunders,  without  im})roving  upon  his  style.  The 
clear  verdict  of  scholars,  and  i)osterity,  has  been  in  favour  of 
tlie  •  Lombard.  His  four  Books  of  the  Sentences  held,  far  away, 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  classics  of  the  schools. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  that  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard 
so  far  surpass  all  similar  works  of  the  same  period  ? — for  the  other 
works  of  Peter,  save  that  on  the  Psalms,*  had  little  popularity; 
and  even  the  Sentences  have  been  violently  attacked  for  something 
more  than  inaccuracies.  Walter  of  S.  Victor's  absolutely  desig- 
nates him  as  one  of  the  four  labyrinths  of  France,  and  ranks  him 
with  Abelard,  Gilbert,  and  Hugh  of  Poitiers.  Abbot  Joachim 
accused  him  of  turning  the  Trinity  into  aquaternity;  but  the 
Abbot  was  condemned  for  his  pains  in  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
Still  in  1300,  the  theologians  of  Paris  determined  to  cease  teach- 
ing sixteen  of  Peter's  propositions;  and  hence,  at  the  margin  of 
some  editions  of  his  Sentences,  we  read  the  words,  "  Hie  Magister 
communiter  no?i  teneiiir"^ 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  four  books  held  their  position. 
Commentaries  without  end  have  been  written,  and  made  upon 
them,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Scotus,  Thomas, 
and  Bonaventure.  It  is  related  that,  in  England  alone,  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  busied  themselves  upon  the 
text.  The  fact  is,  this  one  work  of  the  Lombard  tilled  a  void,  and 
satisfied  a  craving.  Men  were  looking  for  some  point  from  which 
they  could  get  a  sure  and  clear  coiip-d''  ceil  of  theologic  teaching. 
They  wished  to  see  the  truths  of  religion  thrown  into  organic 
form.  Peter  satisfied  them.  He  presented  them  with  a  work 
which,  though  not  very  aristic  in  arrangement,  was  essentially 
the  expression,  not  so  much  of  the  notions  of  the  individual 
mind,  as  of  the  objective  truths  of  religion.  It  was  based  upon 
the  monastic  principle,  and  stood  on  S.  Augustine;  it  used  the 
weightiest  words  of  the  weightiest  fathers  in  the  weightiest 
manner,  and  manifested  a  mind,  not  restlessly  seeking  after  truth, 
but  possessed  of  it:  and  calmly,  and  systematically,  without 
swerving  to  the  right  or  left,  communicating  it  to  others.  Then, 
with  all  this,  there  was  a  tone  about  the  whole,  which  unmistak- 
ably spoke  of  S.  Victor's — which  spoke  of  peace  and  rest;  of  the 
loving  mind,  and  the  nobleness  of  Hugh;  of  the  monastic  sub- 

*  Petri  Lombard!  Commentariua  in  Pnalmos  Divldicos.     (Patrol.,  Tom.,  CXCl.,p.  62-1296.) 

t  How  active  liia  opponents  were  in  settiufj  liis  work  into  ill-repute  can  be  seen  in  Hefele's 
CoturditngeachichU,  Fiin/ler  Band,  Zweite  Abtheiluiig,  544-546. 
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limity,  and  sweet  mysticism  of  Richard — all  of  which  could  not 
help  acting,  especially  in  days  of  great  mental  friction  and  excite- 
ment, with  a  soothing  influence  on  the  mind.  To  get  to  Peter's 
book,  after  the  contentious  excitements  of  logical  disputation, 
which  were  so  rife  in  the  schools,  would  have  been  like  getting  to 
port  after  an  angry  storm  at  sea. 

Besides,  there  are  two  other  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Sentences.  The  one  is,  that  this  work  expressly  embodies  the 
reaction  which  must  have  taken  place  against  the  dangerous 
rationalistic  teachings  of  such  as  Abelard.  It  has  been  seen  what 
an  influence  his  speculations  exerted:  how  he  carried  with  him, 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment,  all  the  students  of  Paris :  how 
he  scorned  the  teachings  of  those  who  did  not  go  his  own  lengths: 
how,  in  fact,  he  managed  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion on,  to  the  perilous,  exposed  highway  of  independent  thought. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  reaction  had  to  come.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  generally  results  in  something  less  enthusiastic  than  a 
calm.  When  enthusiasm  is  created  by  error,  decked  in  the  guise 
of  truth,  by  bright  visions  and  imaginings,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  melt  away,  then  the  reaction  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  cause  is  unsound.  It  came.  It  is  represented  by  the  monastic 
school  of  S.  Victor's. 

William  of  Champeaux  did  not  establish  a  school  at  St.  Victor's, 
after  all  he  had  seen  and  gone  through,  without  grav6  reasons; 
nor  was  it  without  a  cause  that  he  took  the  holy  habit  of  religion, 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  practices,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  sub- 
jection. Hugh  and  Richard  more  than  hint  at  the  object  of  their 
fears.  The  tenor  of  their  lives,  the  whole  method  of  their  teach- 
ing, are  in  complete  antagonism  to  the  temper  of  the  terrible 
rationalistic  school.  The  Lombard  gives  it  a  very  unmistakable 
blow  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Prologue.  Then  the  con- 
demnation of  Abelard,  at  Sens,  and  Soissons — Abelard,  who  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  must  have  exerted  an  immense 
influence  on  thinking  minds.  It  made  tliem  cling  all  the  more 
closely  to  the  methods,  and  teachings  of  tradition  ;  it  made  them 
more  ready  patiently  to  interrogate  antiquity,  and  feel  glad  to  har- 
monize its  varied  voice;  it  taught  them  that  love,  humility,  a  fear 
of  self-assertion,  were  elements  which  acted  powerfully  upon  the 
eff'orts  of  learned  men,  and  tliat,  however  gifted,  original,  brilliant, 
or  profound,  a  man  may  be,  his  own  authority,  and  his  private 
views  are  not  suflficiently  stable  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  ediflee  of  Catholic  faith.  Now.  the  Lombard's  book  is  essen- 
tially traditional.  It  hits  out  straight  at  the  method  of  the  Sic 
10 
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et  non.  It  leaves  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  eddying  of  mere  human 
ingenuity,  and  raises  a  sui)erstruc'ture  on  tlie  solid  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers.  When  they  appear  to  disagree — taking 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Church — the  Loml)ard 
endeavours  to  make  evident,  that,  though  there  might  be  an  ap- 
parent divergence,  in  reality,  there  is  a  harmony.  He  freely  used 
the  labours  of  those  who  went  before  him;  there  are  traces  of 
Richard,  and  continual  api)earances  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victors  in  his 
volumes.  Even  Abelard  himself  is  prized,  and  used  as  an  element 
in  the  general  structure  of  theology.* 

On  such  a  work  as  this,  men  could  securely  rest. 

Then,  secondly,  it  was  in  a  singular  manner  adapted  to  the 
schools.  Its  system,  naturally  enough,  serving  as  an  antidote  to 
the  rationalizing  methods  of  more  brilliant  theologians,  was  the 
very  thing  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Its  clear- 
ness, brevity,  fulness,  the  opening  it  offered  to  the  various  hues 
of  theologic  thought,  made  it  a  most  eligible  text-book  of  the- 
ology. It  served  as  a  pier  that  runs  into  the  sea — to  break  the 
force  of  the  rationalizing  tide — at  the  same  time  that  it  carried 
men  further  than  before  into  the  depths  and  distances  of  Christian 
speculation.  Surely  a  man,  in  these  days,  who  could  succeed  in 
forming  a  text-book  of  theology,  to  do  for  us,  what  the  Lombard 
did  for  his  generation,  would  be  deserving  of  every  honour  and 
esteem. t 

Men  did  not  overlook  his  movements.  They  called  him,  em- 
phatically, the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  Then  he  was  raised  to 
the  Episcopate:  and,  to  show  its  sense  of  the  weighty  services  he 
rendered  to  theological  science,  the  University  of  Paris  celebrated 
his  anniversary  every  year,  as  its  founder,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Marcellus,  where  his  bones  reposed. 

Peter  the  Lomljard  may  be  said,  as  a  theologian,  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  antagonism  between  Abelard  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaux.  The  contest  of  truth  with  error,  of  true  methods  with  false — 
in  the  Church,  at  least — lias  ever  issued  in  some  advance  upon 
the  past,  in  enlarging  the  horizon  of  truth,  and  in  consolidating 
and  clarifying  men's  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

*"  Pierre  Lombard."  •  .  .  "  a  toivjonrs  6t6  regard^,  et  ne  c^ssera  de  I'etre, 

coniiiie  le  clief  et  ie  niod»;1e  de  I'Ecole.  II  merite  effectivement  ce  double  titre,  »oit  ]>ar  I'excel- 
leiice  de  8a  in^thode.la  nieillfure,  pour  ne  pas  dire  la  »eule,  A  laquelle  on  puisse  s'attaeher,  soit 
par  la  justensf  et  la  saj^aoite  de  sou  esprit.  qui»e  uiauifVHtent  daus  presque  toutes  hesd6ci8ion8  ; 
»oit  par  r«ftendueet  le  clioi.x  de  son  erudition,  dont  on  voit  des  traits  frappaiits  dans  ce  nonibre 
prodiyieux  de  nassagea  de  I'Ecriture  et  des  Peres,  qu'il  emploie  i)our  I'ordinaire  avec  aoht  et 
aisceruenieut  nans  ses  livres:  soit  eutin  par  la  nettet6  de  sou  stvle.  qui.  A  tjuelques  endroits 
pres,  est  le  luieux  assorti  au  genre  des  matieres  quil  traite."  (  Vid.  Patrol.,  Torn.  CXCI.,  notitia 
ilV..p.  25.) 

t  Charles  V.  fouuded  two  professorships  at  Lou  vain,  one  for  interpreting  the  Seripturcs,  the 
other  for  interpreting  the  "  Book  of  the  Sentences."  (.See  Pro;/,  (id.  Pet.  Lomb.  Sent.  Lout:.  1553.) 
Tills  shows  for  how  long  a  period  the  Lombard  was  looked  upon  with  reverence  in  the  schools. 
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Dante  beautifully  touches  on  the  gentle  humility  of  the  Lom- 
bard, when  he  says : — 

"  L'  altro  eh'  appresso  adorna  U  nostro  coro, 
Quel  Pictro  fu  che  con  la  poverella, 
Oflerse  a  Santa  Chiesa  il  suo  tesoro."* 

The  same  shines  forth  in  his  prologue  to  "  The  Sentences :" — f 

"  Desiring,"  he  says,  *'  with  the  poor  widow,  to  cast  something 

out  of  our  poverty  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  we  have  presumed 

beyond  our  strength,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  the  house  of  God,  to 

oppose  our  faith  to  the  errors  of  carnal  and  animal  men."! 

The  general  plan  of  the  Sentences  is  this:     The  author  divides 
his  work  into  four  grand  divisions,  following  S.  Augustine's  dis- 
tinction between  res  fruaidm  et  utendce.     The  exclusive  object  of 
fruition,  is  God,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity — of  this  the  first  book  treats. 
All  things  out  of  God  are  objects  equally  of  fruition  and  use,  such  as 
men,  angels,  &c. — or  they  are  exclusively  objects  of  use,  as  the  things 
of  the   visible   world.     Power,  virtue,  and  the  rest,  ever  belong  to 
objects  of  use — of  use,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  means  to- 
wards God.     These  objects  are  treated  of  in  the  second  and  third 
books — the  second,  being  about  angels,  the  visible  creation,  man 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  about  the  relations  of  freedom  to  grace 
and  sin;  the  third,  about  the  Licarnation,  the  renovation  of  the 
human  race,  the  life  of  Christian  virtue  founded  upon  it,  and  the 
visible  signs  by  which  men  receive  the  grace  of  God ;  and  finally,  the 
most  important  points  on  the  last  things,  are  treated  in  the  fourth 
book.    Every  book  falls  into  a  certain  number  of  distinctions. 
Tlie  first  contains  forty-eight;  the  second,  forty-four;  the  third, 
forty ;  and  the  fourth,  fifty.     The  method  is  as  follows  :  the  author 
states  a  theological  proposition,  and  then  quotes  evidence  from 
Holy  Scripture:  next  he  learns  from  the  Fathers  in  what  sense 
this  or  that  proposition  is  to  be  understood:  if  the  Fathers  differ, 
he  seeks  to  combine  them — so  that  their  views  may  bear  upon  the 
point  in  hand.     This  comparing,  and  combining,  and  selecting 
evidence  on  theological  questions,  brought  the  practices  of  specu- 

*  Dante,  Parad.,  Cant.  A'.,  105-108. 

t  I'l'tt'i-  held  a  principle  piegnant  with  truth,  and  thus  beautifully  expressed  bv  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury : — 

"  Wui.squis  ergo  viani  philosopliandi  ingreditur,  ad  ostium  pratia'  ejus  humiliter  pulset.  in 
Ci\ius  uiaini  liber  ouiuiuin  .scieiidornni  est.  <iueni  solus  ap«rit  Agnus,  qui  oeeisns  est.  ut  ad  viani 
8ftpientiu>  et  vene  felieitatis  servvun  redueeret  aberranteni.  Frustra  guis  sibi  de  capacitate  iu- 
Renii,  de  nuMuoriie  tenaeitate,  de  assiduitate  siudii.  de  lingutx;  volnbilitate  blanditur."  (Folu- 
crat,  L.  VII..  cap.  XIII.,  p.  GCiit.) 

t  The  ori;jinal  niaiuiscript  was  given,  most  probably  by  the  author,  to  the  library  of  Notre 
Dan«e.  In  the  list  <>t"  books  of  the  year  1271.  these  words  o«'cnr:  "Item  origimile  Sententiarnm 
niagistri  Petri  Lunibardi.  in  q\U)d;un  libro  cooperfo  de  eorio  vituliiu>.  jam  quas-i.  dipilato.  cum 
Clavis  rotundis  de  <'nj)i()  in  asseribus."     {Ma{iHitm  Pastorale  Eivlmiir  PariitiensUi.  Lib.  XX.) 

"  On  Rtude  le  livre  de  Pierre  Lombard  en  original  tlansla  bibliotheque  du  Chapitre  de  Notro 
Dame.  11  ('^*t  convert  d'lme  peau  de  vean  usee  arr«''tee  avec  des  clous  d»'  euivre  i\  tete  roude 
eiitorces  dans  la  convertnre."  A'/cai  Ili.->toriqur  (/»•  V  I'nivefsiti'  ile  I'aris.  Disconrs  Pronovcc  aiix 
£cola  de  Medecinc  U  XL,  Oclobre.,  1776.— Quoted  by  Franklin.     (Hist.  Gen.  de  Pari4,  vol,  I.  p.  17.) 
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lation  and  critical  reasoning  into  pL\v.*  One  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  whole  work  is  the  saying  of  S.  Augustine  that 
"in  every  creature  the  likeness  of  tiie  Trinity  is  expressed."! 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  the- 
ology that  appeared  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  scholastic 
period.  Such  was  the  fruit  produced  by  the  monastic  tree  of  the 
school  of  S.  Victor's.  Such  is  the  groundwork,  scientifically, 
perhaps,  of  inferior  value,  but  as  a  body  of  positive  teaching,  of 
priceless  worth,  upon  which  later  theologians  built ;  or  from  which 
they  started  as  a  centre,  and  carried  out,  each  in  his  own  way, 
some  more  logical  or  severer  method  of  theology.  J 

But  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  hurry  on  to  other  in- 
fluences, which  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatment  of  the  intellec- 
tual movements  connected  with  S.  Thomas,  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  the  merits  of  the  Saint,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  subject. 

Not  only  the  great  thinkers  of  the  West  brought  their  theories 
and  philosophies  to  bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
the  East  too,  with  her  fervid  imagination,  and  her  dreamy  mys- 
ticism, with  her  grotesque  pantheism,  and  strange  incarnations, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  warfare  of  European  thought, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  swayed  the  minds  of  more  than 
one  generation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  and  influence  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino. 

♦  Ppt«»r  wrote  also  a  commentarv  on  tlie  Psalter,  which,  for  a  loii<;  time,  had  equal  popnlar- 
Ity  with  "The  Sentences."  There  are  iuaumerable  manuscripts  of  it,  bearing  the  title  oi  "  C»> 
tena,"  "  Ma$;na  Glossa."  &c. 

t  See  Werner,  voL  I.,  p.  307. 

t  "  Bekanntlich  liatte  dieser  Petnis  aus  Xovarra.  Professor  der  Theolo<jie  und  dann  Bischof 
in  Paris,  rait  seinem  Werke  derSentenzeneinem  jjrossen  Zeit-bediirfiiis.se  al)s:eholfen.  Erhatte 
ein  Bnch  geliefert.  in  deni  die  fiAU7A'  Glaubens-nnd  Sittenlehre  der  Kirche  kurz  zusaminenge- 
fasst,  mit  Stellen  der  Schrift  und  der  Vater  begriindet  ist  und  in  d^ni  die  inoiilichen  Wider- 
spriielie  heransgestellt  und  ireliohen  werden.  Das  Buch  gewaiin  sokhen  BeHall.  dass  ch  bald 
allgfinein  ols  V'orle.sebuoh  heiiiitzt  wurde.  Die  (iriissteii  Theolotreii  lc;;ten  es  iliren  Vortriisen 
z\i  Gninde.  gaben  und  schriebeu  dazu  Erweiteniugcu  und  Erklaruu;;en.  (Sighart's  AWtrtua 
MagnuM,  kap.  IX., p.  b6.) 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

EASTERN    INFLUENCES.        ARABIANS    AND    JEWS. 


The  Mahommedan  world  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  providen- 
tial order  of  its  existence,  when  it  handed  over  to  Christendom, 
what  it  had  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  An  intercommunion  of 
mind  must  have  existed  between  the  Western  Christians  and  the 
Saracens,  for  they  were  mixed  togetlier  along  the  whole  length  of 
Southern  Europe,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
and  Southern  Italy,  and,  since  the  Crusades,  in  the  East  itself.  A 
sense  of  scientific  education  was  first  awakened  in  the  Moslem  by 
the  Abbassides,  who,  being  deprived  by  the  Ommiades  of  their 
inheritance,  had  fled  into  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  had  there 
studied  under  philosopliers  banished  by  Justinian,  and  celebrated 
doctors  of  Nestorian  belief  A  brief  sketch  of  the  position  of 
learning  in  the  East  and  in  Spain,  must  liere  be  given,  since  the 
Western  world  owes  so  much  to  Arabian  and  Spanish  philosophy. 

When  the  Abbassides  came  into  power  again,  Almansor,  by  the 
help  of  astrology,  selected  the  seat  of  a  new  capital,  after  having 
been  driven  out  of  Hasliemiah  by  an  insurrection.*  The  position 
he  chose,  certainly,  if  it  did  not  prove  a  supernatural  direction, 
was  evidence  of  an  excellent  taste.  In  a  short  time,  that  great 
centre  of  learning,  which  was  the  seat  of  imperial  luxury  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  "  the  City  of  Peace,"  rose  like  magic  from 
the  earth.  Through  the  city  flowed  a  broad  and  deep  river. 
Gardens,  and  vilhiges,  and  date-trees,  and  a  teeming  country, 
caught  the  eye  of  those  looking  out  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  town.  The  population  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  said 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  sixty  thousand  women, 
attended  the  funeral  of  "  Saint "  Hanbal.  The  ostentatious  and 
gorgeous  displays  of  the  Caliphs  have  been  proverbial.  For  ex- 
ample, Moklades  (917),  when  holding  his  court  in  encampment, 
called  together  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.     His  officers 

*  '.'  -^ff<''"  thp  extinction  of  the  dvnastv  of  the  Onunifid.T.  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Ma- 
nonu't,  tin;  accession  of  tlu>  faniilv  of  tlic  Abbnssidiv.  or  Haslicniidiv.  to  tlio  Caliphate  (which 
happened  in  the  one  hundred  and  twentv-seveuth  vearof  tlie  He-;ira,or  the  seven  hniuiredaud 
iou\. ninth  of  the  Christian  era),  proved  the  dawniug  of  philosophy  in  Arabia.'"  (Eufield's, 
^>»<^kn;iol  jr.,B.  r.,cap.  L,p.22ii.)  »         *■  *-   j  t 

(U9) 
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were  dressed  in  splendid  apparel,  glittering  all  over  with  gems  and 
gold.  Tlierc  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs  ;  the  palace  was  hung 
with  tliirty-eiglit  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand 
live  liundred  being  silk  embroidered  with  gold;  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  twenty-two  thousand  carpets.  To  add  to  this 
disi)lay,  he  brought  out  an  hundred  lions,  each  one  being  accom- 
panied by  its  separate  attendant.  As  a  specimen  of  "  plate,"  may 
be  mentioned  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  with  eighteen  larger 
branches,  wliilst  the  smaller  ones  were  covered  with  innumerable 
gold  and  silver  birds,  all  singing  by  machinery.  Then  there  were 
illuminations  of  the  city  with  waxen  torches.  Golden  balls  were 
shot  about  the  town,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  sugar  were  con- 
sumed at  a  single  banquet.  Mahadi  spent  £2,775,000  on  a  single 
pilgrimage. 

Bagdad  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Eastern  excess,  but  it  was 
also  the  centre,  in  Mahommedan  Asia,  of  literature  and  science. 
The  Saracens, in  the  course  of  one  century,  were  lifted  from  dark- 
ness to  cultivated  enlightenment.  If  Omar  (641)  burnt  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  the  house  of  Abbas  became  great  patrons  of 
books  (750).  Almansor  brought  in,  with  George,  the  Greek 
physician,  the  light  of  science.  Haroun-al-Raschid;  something 
like  our  Charlemagne,  was  always  accompanied,  when  he  travelled, 
by  one  hundred  learned  men ;  he  insisted  on  schools  being  attached 
to  every  mosque,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  music. 
Almamoun  was  still  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  civilize  his 
people.*  He  was  ever  surrounded  by  grave  doctors  from  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Chaldea.  Bagdad  became  the  resort  of  poets,  philo- 
sophers and  mathematicians.  He  had  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  collect  books.  Hundreds 
of  camels  might  be  seen,  at  times,  winding  their  way  into  the  city 
loaded  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Persian  literature.  Almamoun 
offered  Leo,  the  mathematician,  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
solid  gold,  to  lecture  in  his  schools.  The  college,  founded  (1233) 
by  Caliph  Mostansor,  became  the  first  in  the  Moslem  Avorld.  Nor 
was  Bagdad  the  only  seat  of  learning:  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Balkh, 
Ispahan,  Samarcand,  were  famous  centres  of  science.  At  Cairo, 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  magnificently 
bound.  Even  private  literati  possessed  fabulous  collections. 
A  private  doctor  is  said  to  have  refused  an  invitation  from  the 

*  "  Weiin  aclion  unter  seinen  Vorgangern  Uebersetznngen  der  griechisclien  Aerzte  und  Phi- 
lojiopluMi  K»'fcrtiKt  woiden  sciii  soUf  ii :  so  wurden  docli  erst  vou  der  Zeit  Al-ManiiiiTi's  an  iind 
diircli  seine  Beniiilnuigen,  sow  ie  s]>ater  d»irch  die  Begi'nistignngeu  einiger  seiner  Naclifolger, 
■\vie  lies  Al-Motazeni  nnd  des  Al-Motawakel.  die  Uebersetznngen  aus  dem  Griechischen  liiiufiger 
und  znverlassiger.  Die  Mittelspersonen  bei  diesen  Ar))eiten  waren  Syrcr,  ivelche  sdion  seit 
dem  fiinften  Jahrliiindert  Uebersefznngen  griecliiscber  Werke  ]>esa8sen  nnd  jetzt  tbeils  ans 
deni  Lirieebischeii  in  das  Syrisclie,  tlieils  anch  Tininittell)ar  ans  dem  Gviecliiscben  in  das  Arabia- 
che  ubersetzten."     (Wearich  quoted  by  Stockl:  sec  (Jcschichte,  Zwdt.  B.  Erst.  Abt..p.  U.) 
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Sovereign  of  Bokhara,  because  it  would  take  four  hundred  camels  to 
bring  his  books.* 

ISpain,  naturally,  partook  of  tliis  spirit  of  Eastern  learning. 
Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  rivalled  each  other  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  academies,  colleges,  and  libraries.  Cordova, 
the  birthplace  of  Lucan,  and  both  Senecas,  at  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  was  famed  for  its  university.  It  could  count,  later,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  eminent  writers.  Hakem  founded  a  college 
here,  and  the  Royal  Library  contained  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Ibn  Hassan,  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  written  four 
hundred  books,  consisting  in  all  of  eighty  thousand  leaves. 
Granada,  in  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  works  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  authors.  Under  the  Saracens,  there  were 
nineteen  colleges  in  Spain.  In  Andalusia  alone^  there  were  seventy 
libraries  used  in  public  instruction  ;  while  T^pcdo,  Malaga,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia,  were  celebrated  for  theiut  Mllections  of  valuable 
books. 

Spain  was  indebted  for  all  this  to  the  Abbassides.  On  regaining 
their  ascendancy,  they  brought  with  them  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine.  The  Arabs  acquired  their  first  tinc- 
ture of  the  last  from  the  Nestorian  School  at  Nischapur.  Nes- 
torian  physicians  under  Almansor  (753 — 775)  translated  Euclid, 
and  several  other  Greek  works,  into  Arabic.  It  is  maintained  by 
some,  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  by  others,  that  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemv,  was  the  first  work  rendered  into  that  lanouas^e. 
Haroun-al-Raschid  (776 — 808),  of  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
founded  the  celebrated  College  of  Translators.  John  Mesueh, 
who  made  the  first  complete  translation  of  Aristotle's  works  into 
Arabic,  was  appointed  its  president,  and  Honain,  Costa-ben-Luca, 
Isaac,  and  others,  nearly  all  Nestorians,  were  numbered  amongst 
its  members;  and  being  commentators  as  well  as  translators, 
tinged  their  work  with  Xeoplatonism.  The  Caliph  Almamoun 
ordered  astronomical  tables  to  be  made,  and  imposed  upon  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  transmit  rare 
and  valuable  Greek  works  to  Bagdad,  where  he  caused  translations 
to  be  made,  and  then  burnt  the  originals.  Medical  and  mathe- 
matical works  were  the  first  to  be  translated  in  the  College  of  the 
Caliph.    That  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle  were  especi- 

*  "Tlic  oxnmplc  of  the  Sovoroign  was  sometimes  followed  by  Vipiers  and  Governors.  Acli- 
med  Ibn  Tolun,  Viet-rov  of  Kgviit,  distributed  everv  montb,  iiniona  the  most  distinguished  ec- 
eb'siiisties  in  that  eouiitiv.  1.0(H)  dinars  ot^iold  (£-Hi2  10s.) :  and  sent  to  Bagdad  not  less  than 
2,20(i.(HH)  dinars  (jf  1,017.50(1),  tor  tlie  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  learned  in  tbat  eity.  Anotlier 
>  igii-r  toiuided  a  eoUege  thereat  the  expense  of  2tKl,000  (£;V2,. WO),  and  endowed  it  witli  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  ir).0()0  dinars  («<i(i.!t;n  10s.).  The  bei\elits  of  jmblie  instruetion  in  that  capital 
wer«>  eoununuieated,  \>erhaps  at  ififlerent  tunes,  to  six  thousand  students  of  every  degree,  from 
the  son  of  the  uohle  t«>  that  of  the  uu-ehanie.  The  eelebrity  of  its  sebools  may  be  inferred  from 
tbe  vast  numbers  of  poets,  historians,  phvsiciaus,  and  nstvouomers  which  it  produced.  (Cricli- 
ton  s  Arabia,  ]'ol.  U.,  Cap,  I.,  p.  76.) 
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ally  attended  to,  cannot  be  proved;  but  this  is  rendered  very  pro- 
biihle,  by  the  fact  that  the  Nestorians  borrowed  from  Aristotle  the 
dialectical  weapons  with  wiiich  they  assailed  the  orthodox  faith. 
Tliis  is  certain,  that  Alkendi  wrote,  in  the  time  of  Almamoun,  a 
notice  of  his  works.  A  century  later,  there  was  Alfarabi,  a 
decided  Aristotelian ;  after  him,  Algazel,  and  Fakhr-Eddin  Razy, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  orthodox  adlierents  of  the  Koran, 
began  to  use  the  logic  of  Aristotle  in  theological  dispute..  Finally, 
Avicenna  formed  a  philosophical  encycloi)iedia  after  the  plan  of 
Aristotle;  and,  taking  up  all  the  views  of  the  Stagyrite,  published 
his  doctrines  in  every  direction.  The  last  follower  of  Aristotle, 
of  any  mark  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  ^lahommedan  world, 
was  Algazel,  who  died  in  the  year  1111. 

The  intellectual  movement  in  tlie  East,  was  connected  with  a 
similar  movement  in  /^  'o  Ji  Spain.  This  was  principally  brought 
about,  as  has  been  int:.i)/ctly  seated,  by  tlie  fall  of  the  Ommaides. 
Abderrahman,  son  of  M.avijah,  by  good  fortune,  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  liis  family;  ivnd  after  many  extraordinary  adventures, 
took  refuge  in  Andalusia.  Having  lost  a  kingdom  in  the  East, 
he  found  one  in  the  West.  He  became  a  powerful  supporter  of 
science  in  Cordova;  and  was  the  first,  in  that  line  of  splendid 
rulers,  which  raised,  for  a  time,  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain 
to  a  position  of  unusual  splendour.  It  was  at  its  zenith  under 
Hakem  II.,  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  the  West 
had  sunk  below  the  horizon.* 

The  West,  at  this  period,  turned  from  its  own  comparative  dark- 
ness to  the  culture  of  the  Moors.  Gerbert  hurried  off  amongst 
the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  the  Bagdad  of  the  West,  to  procure  those 
treasures  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  which  he  was  unable  to 
acquire  at  home.  Cesar  of  Ileisterbach  si)eaks  of  young  men  in 
his  day,  who  set  out  for  Toledo,  to  commence  the  study  of  astro- 
logy. Adelhard  of  Bath,  Robert  Retinensis,  Hermann  of  Dalmatia, 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  Michael  Scott,  all  procured  mathema- 
tical, philosophical,  and  natural  science,  from  the  Moors  of  Spain. 
Besides  Cordova — Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Xativa,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Velez,  possessed  learned  academies 
and  splendid  libraries.  Having,  themselves,  been  brought  up  by 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  and  Persia,  the 

•  "  AlKlerrahman,  ein  Sohn  Moarijah's.  war  durch  einfr  gaiiz  besondere  Fiiffung  des  GKicbes 
doni  Biiitbad«'  eiitroiineii.  dan  seine  Fainilie  vcrtilpte,  niid  n»<,'li  vielerlei  Abenteuoreii  in  Anda* 
Insif-n  gelandet :  ziiiu  Gliicke  der  Leben»rettung  jjesellte  sioli  noch  das  weitere.  dass  er  im 
\V»sten  fin  Reich  fand.  iiaclidein  scin  Gesclileclit  es  ini  Osten  verloren  liatte.  Unter  den  Ein- 
fliisnen  der  Uiiigebtins.  die  er  in  Cordova  fand.  wnrde  er  ein  tliatijjster  Kiirderer  der  Bildung 
unci  Wirtseiiscliaft  uiiil  <Toftii«-te  die  Reilie.jener  knnst-nnd  praclitliebenden  Regenten.  welclie 
die  maurisclie  Herrsfliaft  in  Spanieii  fiir  einipe  Zeit  wenijistens  zu  einer  walirhaft  fflanzenden 
niacbten,  und  zwar  am  meisten  imter  Hakeni  H..  iin  zehnten  Jahrhnnderfe,  gerade  in  jener 
Knoclw.  in  welcher  die  Bildiing  des  christliciieD  Abeudlandes  tief  daruiederlag."  (Werner's  S. 
ThoiiKu,  ErBter  Band,  Cap.  I.,  p.  G",  68.) 
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Spanish  professors — who  had  ah'eady  carried  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  into  Spain — determined,  in  the  same  way,  to  draw  the 
whole  riches  of  science  out  of  Asia. 

The  Spanish  Jews  did  their  share  also  to  encourage  scientific 
relations  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  they  had  many  distinguished  representatives  of  learning. 
There  were  Aben  Esra,  Jona-ben-Gamach,  Maimonides,  Bechai, 
and  David  Kimchi;  and,  in  France,  Moses  Hadarschan,  and 
Solomon  Jarchi ;  Maimonides,  associated  with  Averroes,  Ibn 
Tofeil,  and  Ibn  Saig,  was  excessively  energetic  in  pushing  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Some  Spanish  Jews  made  known,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  teachings  of  Avicenna  in  Montpellier,  and 
founded  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  which  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  spreading  the  science  of  the  Arabians.  On  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  language,  the  Jews  devoted  themselves  much 
to  translating,  while  their  commercial  spirit  taught  them  to  regard 
literature  as  an  instrument  of  gain,  and  they  encouraged  its  cul- 
tivation in  every  land  which  they  entered.  To  realize  the  firm 
hold  the  teachings  of  the  Saracens  had  upon  Christians  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  reader  has  merely  to  notice  the  warnings  of 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  to  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  the  strong  expressions 
of  Al varus  of  Cordova,  or  the  powerful  letter  of  Innocent  III. 
to  king  Alfonso  X.,  regarding  the  fearful  danger  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  and  morality  stood,  from  the  terrible  spread  of 
the  literature  of  the  Saracens.* 

However,  it  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  though  it  introduced 
great  evils,  benefits  were  derived  from  inheriting  the  scientific 
traditions  of  philosophy  and  natural  science,  from  the  Greeks, 
through  the  Arabs.  Two  periods  are  distinctly  marked  out 
regarding  this  class  of  knowledge  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
first,  all  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  confined  to  what  could  be 
gathered  from  llyginus.  Venerable  Bede,  and  a  few  verses  of 
Priscian ;  in  mathematics,  the  system  of  Abacus  was  followed ; 
in  medicine,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  later,  Gariopontanus,  the 
barbarous  jargon  of  whose  Latinity  manifests  the  wretched  remains 
of  an  older  culture.  Through  tlie  Arabians,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galen,  were  resuscitated.  Gerbert  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Europe  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  decimal  method  of  counting. 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  John  of  Seville,  made  Western   Chris- 


**  suchtcn  nun  aber  diojonigon,  welche  nnpcachtet  ilirea  Widorspruohes  niit  doni  clirist- 
llchpn  OlauhfiT  die  An.sii'hton  dcr  aiabisoluMi  CoinimMitatoriMn  des  Aristoteles  dooli  niolit  auf- 
Ron<>n  witlltoK.  niit  ciiu'i  jianz  fijiciitliiiinUclu'ii  Aniiahnu'  t*ich  zii  ln-lfen.  Sit-  traWen  niiinlioh 
zii,  (lass  rill  sololu'iWidi'rspnu'li  vorliamlcu  sei :  aher  sic  bthar.ptett'U.  der  t'luistliclu' (;iaub« 
und  dio  riulosopln».  sfit-u  von  I'iiiaiuUT  ^aiiz  y;«'titMintf  Gebieto.  \vcU)k'  einaiider  >:ar  nii-hta  au- 
Kinui'ii.  Hs  kiWiiif  daht-r  ptwas  In  di-r  IMiilosoplii*'  waliv.  nnd  voni  Standpunkto  d«s  (ilaiibous 
uud^dtM-  ThouU)j;ic  avis  falsrli  sciii.  uiul  uiuiickebit.  (O/.  Alb.  Majxuns.  Siimm.  ThtoL.p.  2,  tr.  13, 
(?».  ...  ni.  3.    ^tas.,  1507.     i?tockl,  Zweit.  B.    Erst.  Abt.,p.  7,  8.) 
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tianity  acquainted  with  the  development  of  algebra:  and  through 
Alfergau,  Thabetbcn-Corrah,  and  Albuniasar,  it  became  possessed 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Greeks  ui)on  astronomy.  To  Greek  letters, 
the  Saracens  added  the  special  knowledge  they  had  gained  through 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  Indians.  From  the  year  llOU, 
to  1200,  Arabic  literature  was  esi)ecially  cultivated  by  our  own 
countrymen.  In  the  eleventh  century,  aii  Aral)ian  chronicle  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  an  Englislunan  who  had  studied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  Adelhard  of  Bath  translated  astronomical 
and  mathematical  works :  amongst  others,  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Robert  Retinensis,  at  the  request  of  Peter  the  Veneraljle,  translated 
the  Koran ;  and  Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  the  Planispha^ricum  of 
Ptolemy.  To  these  may  be  iidded  Alfred,  and  Daniel,  of  Morlay ; 
Aurelius,  Eugenius  Ammiratus,  Mark,  and  Philip,  of  Tripoli — all 
flourishing  in  the  twelfth  century.  Alfred  of  Morlay  translated 
several  works  of  Aristotle.  Archdeacon  Gundisalvi  principally 
translated  philosophical  works,  and  was  head  of  a  college  of  trans- 
lators, established  by  Archbishop  Raymund  of  Toledo  (1130).  Here, 
besides  the  principal  writings  of  Aristotle,  many  works  of  Avi- 
cenna,  Algazel,  Alfarabi,  and,  possibly,  Avicebron's  Fons  VitcB, 
were  rendered  into  Latin.*  John  Avendeath  (Ibn  Daud),  some- 
times called  John  of  Seville,  by  birth  a  Jew,  was  excessively  active. 
Alfred  of  Morlay  translated  several  of  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Alkendi,  and  Alfarabi.  Gerard  of  Cremona  (1187)  published 
four  original  works;  and  translated,  they  say,  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  works  on  natural  science,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. But  the  tirst  translator  of  Arabic  writings  was  Constan- 
tine  Africanus,  who,  alter  an  active  life,  sought  peace  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  giving  to  the  world  his  knowledge, 
especially  on  medicine,  acquired  during  thirty  years'  travelling 
in  the  East.  The  notorious  Michael  Scott  translated  the  nineteen 
books  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  and  also  the  celebrated 
spheres  of  Alpetragi,  making  use  of  the  services  of  a  baptized 
Jew,  named  Andrew.  Frederick  IL,  himself,  undertook  the  trans- 
lation, out  of  the  Arabic  and  Greek,  of  Aristotle,  and  other  philo- 
goi)hical  works,  and  sent  copies  to  the  most  celebrated  universities. 
Scott,  upon  whom  Albertus  Magnus  is  so  severe,  for  bad  transla- 
tions, and  ignorance  of  pliysical  science,  did  much  towards  making 
men  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  learned  to  the  writings  of  Averroes.     Finally,  Her- 

*  "  Durcli  dic8*?n  Veroin  warden  nebst  den  Hauptwerken  des  Aristotelcs  raehrere  Schriften 
de8  Avicenna  (libri  de  anima.  de  jkbIo  f»t  mundo,  IV.  libri  Phvsicornm,  X.  libri  Metapli.)  Alija- 
ze\.  Alfarabi  (de  ecientiis)  in'a  Lateinisclie  iibersetzt,  vielleicbt  auch  der  foiu  vitse  dea  Avice- 
broQ."     (W*jruer,  Cap.  I.,  p.  71.) 
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mann  of  Germany  translated  the  Gloss  of  Alfarabi*  on  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  and  a  writing  of  Averroes  upon  his  Poetics.  He  trans- 
lated the  Commentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  from  the 
Arabic,  at  the  same  time  that  Robert  of  Lincoln  rendered  them  from 
the  Greek.  But  the  West  drew  from  other  sources,  besides  the  Ara- 
bian:  for  instance,  James  of  Venice,  Thomas  of  Cantimpre,Boethius, 
and  William  of  Moerbeka,  translated  directly  from  the  Greek.  King 
Alfonso  of  Castille  collected  more  than  fifty  learned  men  from 
Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Paris,  and  set  them  to  translate  into  Spanish 
the  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  others.  These  were  afterwards  turned 
into  Latin,  and  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  teachings  of 
the  schools. 

Then,  in  theology,  four  names  are  specially  memorable;  one  of 
which,  in  a  particular  way,  is  intimately  connected  with  S.  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  viz.  Avicenna,  in  the  East ;  Avicebron,  Avempace,  and 
Averroes,  in  the  West. 

But  before  speaking  of  these  men,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
ventured  upon,  to  give  unity  to  the  conception  of  the  mental 
activity  of  the  East,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  ray  of  light 
upon  the  development  of  Western  thought. 

Just  as  Christians  had  the  two  instruments  of  intellect  and 
will,  and  a  Bible,  on  which  they  could  bring  these  powers  to  bear; 
so  the  Easterns  had  like  instruments,  together  with  the  Koran. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fact  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  real  Word 
of  God,  gave  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  West ;  for  the  Koran 
was  simply  a  comi)ilation  made  by  human  ingenuity,  full  of  all 
manner  of  wickedness  and  extravagance,  though  interspersed  with 
many  profound  and  noble  maxims.  The  same  broad  lines  of  hu- 
man bias  manifested  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  Moslem, 
as  afterwards  made  themselves  knoAvn  in  the  Christian  schools. 
The  likeness  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable,  after  the  introduc- 
tion, amongst  the  Arabs,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  extravagances 
of  the  Indian  mystics.  If  we  had  our  strong  orthodox  school  of 
dogmatism  in  the  Sorbonne,  they  had  theirs  in  the  powerful  sect 
of  the  orthodox  Motakhallim.  If  we  had  the  school  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, with  its  philosophical  and  rationalistic  tendencies,  they  had 
the  celebrated  school  of  the  philosophic  Motazalitae,  who  did  away 
with  fatalism,  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  human  Avill,  and  denied 
predestination   altogether.!     If  we  had  the  mystic  school   of  S. 


w  1    .  """*^  .noiaKiiaiMni  ocut  .>iot«'Caii«'nnu  nonoiitet  tiiinuicii     i^eiirer  nes  Neiani.    aos 

»>ovt('s.  d.  i.  •  (los  <;tH)rtViil)art«-u  Gla\ibenst.'  Dio  Judt-n  iiabt-n  d«n  Aiisdruck  luil  '  Mfdabbt-rini.* 
iMi  Muudo  der  aijibisoluMi  Aristotolikcr  warm  dahei-  alle  islaniitiscbon  Dogmatiker,  aiich  die 
.Huatazile  jasogar  die  judisoheu  umi  cbristlicheu  Tlieologfu.  Motakballim  (Loqueutes);  aber 
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Victor's  the  Arabs  had  tlieirs  long  before,  in  the  j)antheistic(lream- 
ings  of  the  Susufi,  and  Il)n  Tofeil.  If  we  had  Abehird,  they  liad 
Avcrroes ;  if  we  had  S.  Bernard,  they  had  Algazel ;  if  we  had  the 
Sentences  of  the  Lombard,  they  had,  long  before,  the  dogmatic  work 
of  Abhadeddin  El-Idschi ;  if  we  had  the  Commentaries  on  Scripture, 
of  Albert,  they  had  the  Commentaries  on  the  Koran,  of  Baidhawi. 
In  a  word,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  acting  out  the 
literal  j[)ortion  of  a  prophecy — ^jnstas  the  actions  of  the  Jews  were 
realities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  figures  and  tokens  of  what  was 
coming  in  the  Incarnation.  The  same  excitement,  and  exaltation, 
the  same  violent  spirit,  the  same  dogged  adherence  to  opinion,  tlie 
same  severe  and  physical  method  of  insisting  ui)on  the  truth  as 
was  customary  in  the  West,  is  found — though  unmitigated  by 
Christianity — in  the  history  of  Arabian  philosophy  in  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  and  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  heart,  the  will,  and 
the  intelligence  of  man,  ever  manifest  themselves — it  matters  little 
under  what  conditions — where  thought  is  active,  in  belief,  in  rea- 
son, and  in  affection.  In  the  case  of  Arabia,  these  powers  circu- 
lated round  error;  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  schools,  they 
circulated  round  the  truth.     But  to  proceed. 

Alni-Ali-al-Hosein-Ibn-Al)dalla]i-Ibn-Sina  (Avicenna)  was  born 
at  Afscliena,  near  Bokhara,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (080 — 1037),  of  rich  and  noble  parents.*  After  having 
learnt  the  outlines  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  astronomy 
from  a  celebrated  mathematician,  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
private  tutor  (Abu-Abdalla),  to  be  instructed  in  philosophy. 
But  from  Al)dalla  he  learnt  nothing  but  the  bare  terminology  of 
logic.  He  then  took  up  the  science  by  himself,  and  studied  logical 
writings  and  commentaries;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  applied 
himself,  with  ardour,  to  the  Alcoran  ;  and,  when  only  ten  years 
old,  had  mastered  the  preliminary  studies  necessary  for  fully  un- 
derstanding it.  To  complete  his  course,  he  was  sent  to  Bagdad, 
and  here  he  dedicated  himself,  with  a  species  of  fanaticism,  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  He  was  called  "  Prince 
of  Physicians,"  and  his  fame  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen. f     When  he  came  across  a  problem  which  he 

su  don  orthodoxtn  Motakhallini  oder  zii  doji  Motakliallini  iraoiiRoni  Sitine  koiinen  die  Miiatazile 
(Mot«zal«-iO  uirlit  Kfr«'<']iiiet  warden.  I)fr  (Jrmnlsat/.  nun,  voii  wflclu-ni  die  .MotaVihallini  aiis- 
Rin^j'U,  war  die  F()rderiin<i  <-iiif»  uiib»'dinjjt«-ii  GlaiiUt-nH  an  den  ('oran.  vf)n  welclieni  in  irgend 
rinein  Pnnkte  ab/,uwei«'lien  fiir  das  j^riisnte  Vcrldeclu-ii  ••ikliirf  wnrde."  (  Vui.  Stiiekl,  loc.  cit. 
{  :i4.  p.  139.  140.  Cf.  Schnioelders,  EMai  sur  lea  Ecoles  Philosophiqucs  chcz  lea  Arabes,  p.  1(K),  105,  133, 
170,  179.  «tc) 

*  His  writinRS  obtained  despotic  ascendancy  amonust  the  Saracens.  He  recommends  the 
administration  of  Rold.  silver,  and  preeions  stones,  to  i)nrify  tlie  blood.  His  works  formed  text- 
b<x)ks  for  tbe  professors  in  the  principal  colleges  of  Europe'  and  continued  an  oracle  of  medical 
knowledge  for  nearly  six  hundred  years.     (Crichton's  Arabia,  Vol.  If.,  p.  97.) 

t  For  full  information  on  the  Arabian  philosophers,  amongst  other  works,  see  Munk's  Die- 
tionnnir^  df a  Sciences  Philosop . .  Vol.  /..  p.  180,  aqq.  Fliigel :  Dissert  dr  Arab.  Script.  Grrec.  7n<cr- 
pr^t.  M^issfn.  \H4l-\H4i.  Wiistenfeld :  Die  Ac/idemien  der  Araber.  Wenrirh  :  Z)«  Avrtornm  GroiC. 
Versionib.   et  com.    Syraic,  Arab.,  Armen.,  Per sicisque,  p.   13-25,  isqq.     Sclmiolders:  Docuinenio,  and 
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could  not  understand,  or  when  he  was  unable  to  find  a  middle 
term,  he  hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring  mosque,  to  implore  his 
Creator  to  open  his  understanding,  and  make  known  to  him  the 
truth.  On  returning  home,  he  would  read  and  write  all  night, 
drive  sleep  away  by  drinking,  and  when  at  last  overcome,  would 
continue  until  morning  dreaming  over  the  problems  which  had 
engi'ossed  his  thoughts  during  the  day.  Thus,  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  dialectics,  and  natural  science.  When  eighteen,  he 
practised  medicine,  and  diplomacy.  At  twenty-one,  he  wrote 
upon  philosophy,  and  medicine.*  On  curing  the  Caliph's  son,  he 
was  received  at  Court,  and  had  access  to  the  rich  library  of  the 
palace.  But,  though  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  excessive 
energy  of  intellect;  an  ardent  lover  of  philosophy,  and  science,  he 
injured  his  character  and  constitution,  by  debauchery  and  wine. 
Finally,  Avicenna  received  orders  from  the  Caliph  to  put  his  son 
to  death  by  poison.  Avicenna  concealed  this  command  from  the 
son  of  the  Caliph,  and  was,  in  consequence,  flung  into  prison  by 
him;  and  here  he  hastened  his  miserable  end,  by  a  combination 
of  violent  excesses,  with  violent  remedies.     He  died  in  1037. 

He  taught  that  science  cannot  contradict  faith.  Faith  came 
before  philosophy.  Faith  is  for  all  mankind;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  philosophy  to  illuminate  faith,  and  to  furnish  proofs  for  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  positive  theology  which  sprung  from  the 
prophets';  as  an  enlargement  of  natural  religion  :  what  the  latter 
taught,  simply  as  possible,  the  former  taught,  as  quite  certain. 
There  can  be  but  one  necessary  being ;  that  being  is  God.  Matter, 
the  subject  of  operation,  is  eternal ;  and  above  it,  there  is  God — 
the  eternal,  active  first  cause.  The  world  is  as  eternal  as  He 
that  made  it.  But  it  is  not  independent;  were  it  not  kept  in  be- 
ing by  the  cause  that  influences  it,  it  would  cease  to  be.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Arabian  philosopher  who,  so  com})letely  as  Avicenna, 
expressed  the  full  feeling  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.  He 
was  a  species  of  eclectic;  at  the  same  time  possessed  considerable 
originality,  especially  on  questions  concerning  natural  science. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  Neoplatonisni  from  Alkendi,  and 

K»sai  sur  Ifs  Ecolfs  PhUosophiqurs  chez  Us  Arahes;  also,  Praiitl,  Logik.  Zxcriier  Band,  Abschnitt 
AT/.,  p.  297.     Stockl.    Orschichte  dfr  Philosophif.  Zweitcr  Hami.  KrsU  Abth.  i  JV.,  p.  12-227.) 

*  "  liPa  inotlcnu's  no  (•onimiss«>nt  jiii'"!'*'  Avict'imt'  qn«>  oiminu*  nn''deci!i.  II  ii'y  a  pas  mi  si«V- 
clc,  on  ooiuuM'ntiiit  t'lH'oif  s«'a  ('(IHoh.s  dans  U-s  ai-aiU^niit-s  dt»Montj>«'lli«'r  t-t  do  I.onvain.  Mais 
Avii'onn*'  nv  fiit  i>as  s»Mil»Mn»Mit,  an  nuivi'n-Aj;f.  \v  niaitrr  d«'s  niodfcius,  il  fnt  »'ncort'  oelni  drs 
iihilosophos.  A  la  Hii  dn  donzi^ino  si^oll'  (U'laid  de  I'ronione  avait  tvaduit  rn  latin  st's  Cauons. 
noniiniqne  (Jnndisalvi  sos  Commrntairfs  nur  Ics  Ui'rfD  (U  I'dmf.  (lit  rir(  rt  du  mondf.  ainsi  qno  snr  la 
Jyii/.<i</i(c  (>t  la  .Vfr<i;>/ii/M(/u/',  »>t  lejnifJean  .\v«>nd»'atli  son  analyst'  i\v  V  Onjanoiu  On  pt>s8odait 
ninsi,  dt^slf  oonuncnctMnont  dn  troizit^nic  8i^ol«^  tontes  U-s  tvnvres  pliilosopliiqncs  dWvioennt* 
qui  tiir»Mit  i^diti^fs  A  Veniso  vers  la  tin  dn  qninzieni*-.  par  qnel<]nfs  olianoinos  regnliors  dc  Saint- 
Anjinstin  et  K.  de  Maoerata:  Avicrnncr  pfripatitici phUosophi  a^  jurdicorvm  facHf  priini.  (Jjxrn  in 
IiKvm  rfdacta;  Vj-netiis,  1495.  in-folio.  Le\ir  snoops,  fnt  immense  dans  les  t^ioles  dn  mi>\en-A{;e, 
et  Brnker  a  pn  dire  sans  exa>:t^ration:  '  Usqne  ad  renataslitteras  non  inter  Aral>e»  uiodo.  vernm 
etiani  inter  I'liristianos,  doniimitns  est  Avicenna  tautnm  uou  solus."  (Hanrean:  D<  la  PhUo*. 
Scholar.,  Tom,  I.,  Cluip,  XI V.,  p.  :J67.) 
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his  cxtraonliiiciry  mctliocls  of  coiitemplaticjii  from  Alfarabi.  Xeo- 
platouism,  tlie  doctrine  of  emanation,  of  the  eternity  of  tlie  world, 
and  astrological  fatalism,  enter  as  component  parts  into  his  philo- 
sophic system.  While  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
by  placing  it  under  the  influence  of  the  stars,  he  accords  to  man 
the  gift  of  prophecy  through  the  influence  of  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  universal  world-soul.  There  is  no  steadiness  in 
this  system,  which  seems  to  swing,  till  one  is  dizzy,  from  the  utter 
extreme  of  spiritualism,  to  the  grossest  extreme  of  materialism. 
He  insinuates,  in  one  place,*  without  daring  to  teach  it,  that  there 
is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  pure  form,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  God,  and  no  immortality. 

His  doctrines  exerted  considerable  influence,  not  only  on  the 
Saracens,  but  also  on  Christians.  Hebrew  and  Latin  versions  of 
his  works  are  still  extant;  but  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  his  trans- 
lators have  done  justice  to  his  meaning.  The  next  celebrated 
character  is  Abu-Bekr-Mohammed-Ben-Jahya-Ibn-Badscha  (Av- 
empace),  who  was  born  at  Saragossa,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  a  poet,  and  a 
philosopher.!  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Morabeths,  and,  being 
much  esteemed  by  them,  was  made  away  with,  by  poison,  through 
the  jealousy  of  a  brother  doctor,  in  1138.  Taken  up  with  active 
duties,  he  did  not  leave  any  very  voluminous  writings.  Munk 
speaks  of  two  of  his  works ;  one  he  calls  "  EpistoJa  ExpedUionis  ;  " 
the  other,  ''Z>?^  Regime  Solitaire^  The  scholastics  quoted  the 
first  under  the  title  of  "  De  Continuatione  Intellectus  cum  Homine." 
Avempace  taught  a  three-fold  possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  highest,  the  knowledge  of  pure  forms,  separated 
from  all  matter.  According  to  S.  Thomas,  he  held  that  the 
contemplation  of  separate  forms  was  the  highest  happiness  of 
man.  Besides  Avempace,  we  often  find  Avicebron's  name  men- 
tioned amongst  the  scholastics.  The  scholastics  call  him  an 
Arabian  philosopher.  ]^ut  the  researches  of  Munk  prove,  with- 
out doubt,  that  he  was  a  Jew.  His  real  name  was  Ibn-Gabirol; 
he  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  born  at  Malaga,  and  was 
brought  up  at  Saragossa.  Munk  found,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  the  sketch  of  a  work  called  "  Mekor  Chajim  "|  (Fons 

*  De  Orientali  Philosophia. 

t  His  pliilosopliical  influence  r.oiild  not  have  been  jp-eat.  "Sein  Einfluss  aiif  das  Mittelalter 
liegt  Iiauptbiiclilicii  in  Heinen  BearbeiHinnen  «ler  i)liy.sikali8clien  Scliriften  des  AristdtcleH  f>d»;r 
mittelbar  durili  Averroi-fl  in  der  Kntwickliinj;  der  Erkeiintnii»8lelire,  welch  beideiseitige  Tliii- 
tigkeit  uns  hier  nicht  beriilirt.  Und  wenn  dersdbe  8ic:h  auch  init  deni  UnikielMe  der  Lojjik  im 
engereu  JSiune  bHschiiftigte.  so  ucheinen  von  dergleichen  Scliriften  desselben  deni  Mittelalter 
durchans  k»-ine  Uebersetzungen  vorgelegen  zu  sein,  und  auch  wir  fiudeu  ihu  uur  eiu  paar  Mai 
gelegeutlich  erwiihut."     (Prantl's  Loyik,  Zweiler  Band.  Abschnitt,  XVI,, p.  373.) 

t  Dr.  A.  Schniiedl  gives  tlie  following  rfaume  of  Ibn-Gabirol'a  theory  of  creation,  tltrowinghiB 
teaching  into  the  thr*-*-  following  piopositions: — 

I.  "Die  erste  und  hiicliste  Substanz  entauirte  aus  sich  eine  gcittliche  Kraft,  die  '  Wille,'  oder 
auch  '  das  scbupferiscbe  VVurt,'  geuauat  wird." 
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Vitis),  which,  from  its  contents,  can  be  no  other  than  the  often 
quoted  Fons  Vitce  of  the  scholastics.  It  was  taken  almost  word 
for  word  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  named 
Shem-Tob  Ibn-Falaquera,  from  the  writings  of  Ibn-Gabirol  of 
Malaga,  who  was  famed  amongst  the  Jews  as  a  poet,  and  philosopher. 
His  teaching  bears  the  impress  of  Jewish  influence.  He  believes 
in  creation.  The  highest  principle  of  things,  is  the  Divine  will. 
He  lays  down  that  there  is  a  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  reasonable 
world-soul.  By  his  Neoplatonism,  he  almost  does  away  with  his 
.own  teaching  on  creation.  Wliat  he  must  have  known  from  reve- 
lation, seems  to  jar  with  his  philosophic  theories.  His  views  on 
man  are  essentially  Neoplatonic.  He  seems  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  compilations,  ascribed  by  the  Arabs  to  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  but  which,  in  reality,  were  nothing 
else  but  Neoplatonic  methods  of  philosophy.* 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabian  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, Abul-Walid-Muhammed-Ibn-Achmed-Ibn-Muhammed  Ibn- 
Rodsch  (Averroes)  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  the  year  llOS.f  He 
studied  Islamitic  law  at  an  early  age,  and  united  the  study  of  the 
Mahommedan  faith,  with  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Avenzoar  taught  him  medicine;  Ibn-Saig,  mathematics;  and  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  Asharites.  On  his  father's 
death,  he  was  made  Chief  Magistrate  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of 
the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.  Caliph  Jacob  Almansor,  hear- 
ing of  his  splendid  abilities,  made  him  Supreme  Governor  and 
Priest  of  Morocco  and  Mauritania.  Jealous  of  his  preferment, 
his  enemies  charged  him  with  heresy.  To  procure  his  condem- 
nation, they  persuaded  some  of  his  household  to  solicit  lessons 
from  him  in  philosophy,  and  carefully  to  take  notes  of  his 
heterodox  opinions.  This  they  did;  and  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  heresy  in  a  charge  signed  upon  oath  by  an  hundred  witnesses. 
The  Caliph  confiscated  his  goods,  and  threw  him  amongst  the 
Jews,  by  whom   he   was   held   in    such    ignominious   contempt, 


}J;  ".'^^^^s^  Kottliclie  Kiiift,  del-  Wille,  hjilt  die  Mitte  zwisclieii  Gott  uiid  Welt.' 
Ml.  '•  .\nH  dt'iu  Willcii  ciuiinirtr  eine  '  .Mat»'ri:»  uiii\  eisalis'  aiis  welelier  die  miz.iililisen  Woaen 
alio  ohiie  Uiitersehied,  die  kilrpnliclien  wii-  die  ji«i!*ti>ieii.  lier\  orsiiiijjeii."  (Situlitii  iihrrjiittiifchf, 
vutonderiijiulisrh-unihusrhf  Reli(iionspliih»iophi>\  p.  lo:),  1(14.)  For  a  fiillt-r  aeeoiuit  of  IbuGaliiiol.  see 
Muiik  MrlaHiii'n.  p.  22",  4:e.  Baeli.ja  ben  .loset  Iliiil'akudH  was  Ilm-Uabirora  eoiiteiiiporary,  aud 
Held  the  enutiou  out  of  nothing;  ;  aud  ou  it  rested  liis  proof  of  the  uuity  of  God. 

ii-ir  '*'l' ''^*"'""'*'''' **  opiniou  of  .^viet^hrou  i.s  very  l»i;:li.  "  Kndlieli.  "  he  savs.  "  iu  der  zweiten 
llain.- tlos  XI.  Jahrli.  tritt  uiis  eiu  wahriiaft  ^riosser  Name  eut^eji.ii.  d»-r  an  die  Ciedeuktafehi 
nei  l.it.'raturjieschiehte  uiit  m)l<hMU'u  Lj-tteru  au>;eselnieheu  zu  wt-rdeu  v«-rdi«-ut,  eiu  .Mauu  vou 
nuss.Mordeutheheui  (i.-uie,  der  deui  Mauue  luit  deu  7,\vei  K.'ipfeu  iu  der  ^rieeliiselieu  .Mvthe 
L  leeh:  direiue  Kopt  war  deu  l>hiineureieheu  Tiialeru  der  Dieiit  nun  zujiewautlt.  uiit  deui  audera 
DMeKU<  er  7.\i  deu  .sonu»Mihoheu  kiiliuer  uud  <vhal).'uer  Forsehiiui;  hiuau."  lie  shows  how  7^rl- 
Uiwuoi  becauu^  eliaujied  iuto  .•/riVWxoH.— •Ihu  wunle  iu  Avi  vt-rwaudelf— wie  Ibu  Siua  iu  .Xvi- 
ii  1  Iit7""    '""*       "  anvbischeu  Giui  wurde  eiu  italieuisehea  c  (tsch)."     (/StudUn,  IHt  SetU,  $  II., 

t  That  is,  aooordiuR  to  Lebrecht:  according  to  Renan,  in  1120. 
fttwl    \!."'^'''!\®  "'';*»:"  ft>»i  "Averroes."  has  jrrown  out  of  tlu-  followiujr  modifications :     .U>en 
Ah..,/V*^      .,    '".''*''"^'^*'^'"-    Il^i-Hosi*!.    Hen-Raxid.    Ibu-Uusehod.   Beu-Resehed,    .-Vbt-u-Kassad, 
rlrnil,.'..?"*        '"'*'''*'^-  '^♦'— Av.-n   rosd,  Awero.vs.  Avourovth.  Averrovsta;  aud.    tiually,   Aver- 
ruoesuuu  Averroes.     (Comp.  Reuau,  Averr.  ct  VAvenoismf,p.  7.  not,  1.   'Purw,  1852.) 
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that,  on  issnino^  forth  to  the  mosque  to  pruy,  tlie  urcliins  in 
the  streets  were  in  the  habit  of  wuyhiyin((  him,  and  pelting  liim 
with  mud  and  stones.  Maimonides,  who  was  his  pupil,  fled 
away  from  Cordova*  He  himself  at  length  escaped  to  Fez,  but 
was  speedily  seized  by  the  Magistrate.  The  King,  hearing  of 
his  capture,  called  a  council  to  decide  upon  his  fate.  Some 
advocated  death  ;  others,  recantation.  The  milder  alternative  pre- 
vailed. Averroes  was  led  from  his  prison  to  the  gate  of  the 
mosque;  and  being  placed  upon  the  upper  step,  with  his  head 
uncovered,  the  congregation  in  passing  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  spitting  in  his  face.  He  then  returned  to  Cordova,  to  live  in 
destitution  and  contempt.  After  a  time,  at  the  solicitations  of 
the  people,  he  was  restored  to  his  position  in  Morocco.  Here  he 
remairted  until  his  death,  the  date  of  which,  it  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  determine.  If  what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  Averroes  was 
a  man  of  noble  natural  character.  He  ^at  but  once  a  day ;  he  passed 
whole  nights  in  study;  his  heart  was  so  compassionate,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  any  one.  An 
enemy  at  a  public  meeting  once  sent  his  servant  to  Averroes,  to 
wliisper  an  odious  insult  in  his  ear.  The  philosopher  acted  as  if 
he  had  simply  received  a  common  message.  He  Avas  as  liberal  to 
his  enemies,  as  he  was  to  his  friends — for  in  the  one  case,  he  de- 
clared, he  was  simply  following  nature,  while  in  the  other,  he 
obeyed  the  commands  of  virtue. 

Xow,  Averroes  is  that  special  philosopher,  whose  speculations 
had  so  dangerous  an  effect  upon  Catholic  teaching;  and  who  was 
so  triumphantly  opposed  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  will 
here  be  well,  then,  to  give  a  rapid,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an 
intelligible,  outline  of  his  mode  of  thought. 

In  tlie  first  place,  his  belief  in  Aristotle  was  unbounded.  He 
looked  upon  him  with  a  reverence  which  certainly  amounted  to  a 
superstition  ;  and  which  greatly  tended  to  the  spread  of  his  philo- 
sophy. He  declared  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  to  be  so  perfect, 
that,  since  they  had  been  composed,  not  one  error  had  been  found 
in  them  ;  nor  had  a  single  improvement  been  made  upon  them. 
His  teaching  is  the  "perfection  of  truth,"  and  his  intelligence,  the 
limit  of  human  power.f     "  He  was  created  and  given  to  the  world 


*  It  mar  l>e  well  to  remnrk  tliat  Dr.  J.  Hpfcz  denies  that  Averroes  was  a  pupH  of  Ibn  Salg, 
or.  as  he  is  called  bv  otherN.  Hiti-Badsehe  Abu-Bekr  Ibii  Al-Zaig,  as  well  as  that,  he  was  master 
of  MaimoTiidi-s.  See  the  interestiiijr  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Drei  Abhandlunqtn  nber  die  conjunction 
drt  s'T>araUn  JnUlUrta  mit  (Uvi  Men»r)irn  ron  Averroes  (  Vatrr  und  SohnJ  aua  dftn  Arahisrhen  ubcrsetzt 
von  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbon.  zum  rrtUn  MaU  hfraiiMffgeh^n.  iihrra^tzi  underlduUrt  von  Dr.  J.  Heixz.  Ber- 
lin.  1B69.  Compare  Muuk,  Notice  tur  Joseph  ben  Jehouda, p.  31,  32;  Steiuschueider,  Catal.,p.  2546, 
referred  to  by  Hercz. 

t  "Averroes  an  mehr  aU  einer  Stelle.  mit  beinahe  gfittlicher  Verehning  von  Aristoteles 
gesprocheii  hat.  so  in  Z>r  Gmrrat.  Animal.  Lib.  I.  :  '  Wir  speiiden  unendliches  Lob  denijeni^en, 
■welrher  diesen  Mann  (Aristoteles)  durch  Vollkoniraenheit  ausgezeichuet  und  ihn  alleiii  aut  die 
hoehste  Stnfe  der  inensehlichen  Ueberlegeuheit  gestellt  hat.  zu  der  nocli  kem  Meuseh.  in  ir-ienrt 
•welchem  Zeitalter  gelaugeu  kouote ;  ibo  meiute  Gott  indem  er  sagte:  Die  Ueberlegeulieit,  uou 
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that  men  might  see  in  him  how  much  it  was  possible  a  man  could 
know."  However,  though  he  admired  Aristotle,  he  did  not  do 
him  justice;  for  he  read  his  writings,  not  in  the  original  Greek, 
but  from  a  detestable  translation  from  the  Latin  into  the  Syriac* 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  that  underlay  all  thepliilosophy 
of  Averroes,  was  this,  that  philosophy  is  nearer  to  truth,  than  is 
religion.  Eeligion,  is  for  the  masses  :  philosophy,  is  for  the  learned 
few.  All  men  begin  witli  religion,  but  the  learned,  though  they 
begin  with  it,  do  not  stop  at  it;  but  by  philosophy,  mount  up, 
through  mere  belief,  to  the  conclusions,  and  evidences  of  science. 
Here,  tliey  can  gaze  upon  truth  in  its  purity.  The  people  have 
not  the  power  of  mind  to  attempt  a  study  of  philosophy.  Tliey 
must  find  their  whole  happiness  in  religion.  Though  to  the  philo- 
sopher, philosophy  is  life ;  to  the  people,  it  would  be  as  poison. 
Yen,  religion  must  be  defended.  He  who  talks  against  religion, 
and  is  a  scoffer,  deserves  to  be  put  to  death.  Even  the  philosopher 
cannot  philosophize,  with  any  fruit,  if  he  be  not  founded  in  virtue, 
and  in  the  law.  It  is  only  when  he  has  thus  practised  the  teachings 
of  religion,  that  he  is  raised  above  it,  into  the  speculation  and 
demonstration  of  the  purest  truth.  But,  though  philosophy 
depends,  in  its  beginning,  upon  religion,  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  religion  in  particular;  all  religions  are  true;  the  only  differ- 
ence consists  in  a  greater  or  less  perfection.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  we  were  considering  the  teachings  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
instead  of  tlie   follies  of  an  Arab  eight  hundred  years  ago.f 

In  his  teaching  on  substance,  and  accidents,  on  actus  and  jwo- 
tcntia^  on  corruption  and  generation,  in  his  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  he  follows  the  Stagyrite,  and  founds  most  of  his  argu- 
ments on  the  assumed  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series.  He  at- 
tacks the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  that 

gewiilirt  »ip  deiii,  weiu  er  will.'  (V<il.  Muiik,  Melang..pag.  316;  451  et  not.  1.  Reimu.  Averr.  e- 
V.4i',ii:,  pu(j.  H  miv.  Avoir.  Df  Aiiim.,  IIT..  Comiii..  14.  ;».  i.')!t.)  "  ('r»'<lo  quod  istt- lioino  (.Arist.) 
tui'iit  it^fjiilii  ill  iiiiturii  ot  rxcmplar.  ((uod  iiatuia  iuvonit  ad  deiuuiititrauduiu  ultiiuaui  perfec- 
tioiii'in  hiiiiiauam  iu  iiiateriis.'  "     (llcrcz.  not.  p.  1.) 

*  Tlio  work  of  AviMioi's,  and  of  his  son,  on  the  Separate  Intellect,  lias  been  recently  trans- 
lated (IHti!)).  See  Ih-fi  Al>tuii\dluu(ifu  iihrr  die  Cotijunrtioti  iirs  sepiiniti'ti  lutelWts  mit  dfin  Mencken 
X'oii  Av<rro)'ti  (  l'al,r  tnul  .Sohii )  aiui  <<«•;«  Aratiiachtn  iihrrsetzt  ran  Samuel  Ibn  Tibbou.  zmn  erstrn  Male 
A«r(iiwt/.i7»?w/i,  iibtrsftzt  and  rrldutn-t  n»t  Dr.  .1.  Hercz.     Brrlin. 

Prantl  says:  "  Kinen  <;ewis.s«'n  .\bsehluss  alur  erbielt  die  .\rabiselie  Pliilosopbie  iiberliam)t, 
wie  bt-kannt.  dureli  ^Trrntcs.  (lessen  eoninientirende  That ijikeit  di<'  saunntlielu-n  Werke  des 
Anstoteles  unifasste.  Kr  stand  liiebei  allerdiii^s  nur  auf  deui  Hoden  .teiiur  araltisclien  Vorsjan- 
Rcr,  dean  er  selhst  verstMud  weder  >;rieelnseli  uorh  syriseli.  aber  uiit  penil»leni.  Ja  fast  bttrnir- 
teiu  Heisse  nabni  er  in  slets  wiederliolu-n  I'eberarbeitiinjren  den  jileieben  (Jeuenstand,  vor.  und 
so  verta>iste  er  aueh  zu  jeneni  Zweiirc  der  l'liilosoi)hie.  weloben  wir  liier  zu  bespreelien  lial>eu, 
ncinlicli  zutn  Orsanou,  dreierlei  roninuntare.  unter  weleben  die  einfaelisten  blosse  Paraithra- 
8en  waren,  zu  weleben  ebendeslialb  noeh  so;;,  'niittlere'  und  zuletzt  sog.  "grosse'  Conunen- 
U»re  kanu«u."     (Ltxjik.  Zireil.  Hand.  AbsrliU.  AT/.,  j).  :!:4.) 

PI -I  "  ^  "V  •^''•''*>  babon  wir  den  Standpunkt  zu  kennzeicbnpn,  weleben  Averroes  in  seiner 
t  M  osopliie  deni  Ishun  jjey:.' nil  Iter  einnininit.  Kr  biilt  dafiir,  dass  die  Religion  frilher  sei.  als  die 
I  luosopliie.ja  dass  sie  die  Voransselznnjr  der  letztern  bilde,  weil  derjenige,  weleber  siob  niebt 
Aorher  eintaeb  deni  (iesttze  und  der  Heli;;ion  ergelun  babe,  niebt  znr  Einsiebt  iu  das 
viuie  gelangen  konne.  Die  Gewobnnni:  in  den  Tusjenden  des  Gesetzes  von  Jngend 
am  sei  also  nofbweudig.  utn  zur  Pliilosopbie  zu  tielanszeu.  Dal>ei  gilt  «'a  aber  an  sicb 
Ueion  welehe  Keliiriou  man  l).>keiiiie,  alle  Religionen  siiid  cleieb  wabr ;  nur  ist  die  eino  voll- 
Kouimeiier.  als  die  audere  ;  der  vollkonnueueren  sollen  wir  uns  ansebliessen."'  (Stiickl's  tifsfh. 
Pj.SJl-"'*-  '?  -^^'"f'<»"'-'-s.  Zweit.  Batul,  Erste  AbtluiL,  i  18,  p.  69,  C/.  Reuau's,  AttrrotM  et 
VAverroisme,p.n-3.    Pam,  1852.) 
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it  contradicts  tlic  absolute  sim})licity  of  God's  nature  to  teach 
that  tlio  Tliree  Divine  Persons  are  denominationes  additce  super 
substantiaiu  ;*  jind  declares  it  to  be  the  Cliristian  tenet  that  the 
Divine  Persons  are  really  distinct  from  the  Divine  substance. 
Hence,  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  assail  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  sinij)li- 
city  of  the  Godhead.  He  attirmed  it  to  be  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  God  was  one  and  three;  one  in  act,  and  three  in 
potentia.  It  is  strange — or  would  be  so,  did  we  not  meet  with 
like  instances  every  day — that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  so 
egregiously  have  failed  to  grasp  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he 
attempted  to  combat  it.f 

But,  God,  the  first  cause,  cannot  bring  into  existence  any  crea- 
ture, unless  there  be  a  possibility,  ov  substratum^  out  of  which  the 
existence  is  educed.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Hence  all 
existences  imply  two — God  and  matter.|  God  cannot  educe  exist- 
ences, without  matter;  any  more  than  matter  can  come  into  act 
without  God.  They  are  correlative.  There  are  two  grand  eternal 
principles :  the  Eternal  God,  and  eternal  matter ;  neither  confused 
together,  nor  identified,  but  each  independent,  though  both  eter- 
nallv  existing  by,  and  outside  each  other.  As  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  without  form,  and, 
then,  in  time  was  reduced  to  form;  it  follows  that  it  must  have 
existed  in  form  from  all  eternity.  Now,  God  is  eternal  act;  but 
there  is  no  actor  or  motor  without  something  being  moved ;  there- 
fore, movement  is  as  eternal  as  the  mover.  Now,  this  relation  of 
mover  and  moved,  results  in  the  formation  of  matter,  So,  this 
movement,  being  eternal,  its  result  too  is  eternal.     Hence,  the 

*  V\d.  Deslrnrtio  D'Htrnrtionia.  Dijtput.,  F. ,  Dub.  III.,  fol.  67. 

t  How  straiipflv  tlu' vif  w  of  Av«tio«"h  roj;ardiiisr  tlie  relation  of  religion  to  philosophy  rfr- 
B<»m1)le»  that  of  iulvaixccl  f|iiiik(T>  of  oiir  day  !  H»-  taiiclit  to  the  «-ft('rt  that.  "  Dk- Philosophie 
niiiiiiit  (ler  Kf'liKion  Kiu«-iiiil>cr  «lit*  luiherr  Sti'lliinii  ♦•in:  sie  hcsitzt  di«'  n-iiif-  mid  vcijlc  Wahr- 
heit.  weh'hi'  Hit*  anf  dfiii  \V«'k«-  d<i'  Si»e(ulatioii  mul  Deiiioiistiation  jjcw  itiiit :  die  Religion  oder 
das  'fieHetz'  daK»'gen  it-t  iiur  erziililend,  niir  lehreiid.  sie  giht  nit-hf  die  reiiie  Wahrheit :  nie  ac- 
coinnio<lirt  Hi<h  der  Fassinijiskraft  deH  Volkes.  Desnngearhtet  aher  darf  die  I'liilo^ophie  der 
Relijjion  weder  feindlirh  gejfeiirihei-  tieteii.  noeli  ihreoijjenen  Resiiltate  niiter  das  Volk  t)riiigon, 
denii  Moiist  wird  das  Volk  irre  an  der  Relijrion.  nnd  das  wjire  verderhlith.  Die  Religion  ist 
notli vvendiit  Hir  das  Volk.  weil  sie  dieseni  die  liiihere  phi!oso])liische  Erkeniitni.ss  eini^rerniassea 
supplirt  :  sie  «larf  daher  von  der  Philosonlne  nieht  augetastet  werden. — I>er  Standpunkt  ist  be- 
queni.  uiid  dem  Islam  j;eueiiiil»er  ist  ei  allerdirijjis  herechti;;t."     (Sirukl.  \  IH.  p.  70.  71,) 

t  The.se  are  the  words  of  the  philosopher:  "  Diciinus  nos,  quod  sententia  horiun  verhonim 
(Algazelis  se.)  est.  qnod  qiiodlihet  iunovatum  est  possihile  ante(|nani  innovetnr.  et  quod  possi- 
bili7asexi;;it  rem  in  qtia  sustentetur.  seilieet  sii>>jeetum  leeipiens.  Possibilitas  enini  reeipien- 
tis  ditfert  a  possihilitate  a^entis.  Et  ideo  uon  ])of est  p<».sKiliilitas  perfecJe  attrihui  ajjenti.  nisi 
conveniat  cuni  ret-ipiente.  Mnlta  eiiim  sunt  possibilia  in  aiientihus.  qiipe  resiieetu  f|Uorundam 
re«'ij)ientium  sunt  impossihilia.  Tiide  postquam  ilia  iiossiliilitas.  <|ond  innovatur,  jmecedit  im- 
possihiie  est.  qnod  reperiatur  absque  subjeoto:  neque  a^ens  potest  esse  subjertuni.  neque  pos- 
sihile |>otest  es.He  subjertuni.  quia  quaudo  possibile  est  in  aetu.  est  remota  possibilita.s.  Renia- 
net  erj;o.  quod  suijjectuui  possibilitatis  sit  res  reeijtiens  eani.  scilicet  materia,  et  materia,  in 
quantum  materia,  iion  generatur.  Onorteret  natnque.  quo<l  materia  haben-t  materiam  ad  infi- 
nitum. Et  si  forte  dici  posset,  auod  jieneraretur.  est  sine  dubio,  in  quantum  componitur  ex 
materia  et  forma,  quia  quodlil)et  penerabile  ex  aliqua  re  ceneratur.  Unde  ant  i»roeeditur  in 
intiiiitum  recte  in  materia  infinita.  quod  est  falsum.  ant  forma;  adveniunt  successive  vicisi*im  in 
quoddam  subjectum  incenerabile  et  incorruptibile:  et  sic  circulariter  ad  infinitum  ab  rctenio 
Nullum  enim  de  iiihilo  tit  ...  .  nulla  permutatio  de  summa  privatio!ie  fit.  F.itet 
ergo  ex  istis.  quod  hie  necessario  est  res  in  contraria  deferens  formam,  in  quam  rem  ill;e  form» 
successive  adveniunt  vicisaim."  (DestrucL  Destr.,  Disp.  I.,  Dub.  XXL,  fol.  22,  col.  1.  Cf.  Stockl, 
p.  92.) 
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world  is  eternal.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Averroistic 
system.  The  world  is  nothing  else  than  matter  bronght  into  ex- 
istence, or  formed.  God  is  the  mover;  the  world  is  the  moved. 
The  moving  is  eternal;  therefore,  what  is  moved  is  eternal ;  that 
is,  the  earth.  The  world  could  have  had  no  beginning;  and  it 
can  have  no  end.  The  world  can  be  affected,  neither  by  generation, 
nor  by  corruption.  It  exists  eternally  out  of  God,  and  by  God. 
God  is  the  first  cause,  not  as  creator,  but  as  mover.  As  the  world 
cannot  be  conceived  without  God,  so  God  cannot  be  conceived 
without  the  world.  The  world  and  God  are  complements  of  each 
other.  Without  the  world,  God  would  not  be  God;  and  without 
God,  the  world  would  not  be  the  world.  Generation,  and  corrup- 
tion, are  the  results  of  the  action  of  cause  and  effect;  these  are 
eternal,  so  too  are  generation  and  corruption  eternal  movements. 
The  corruption  of  one  thing,  is  the  generation  of  another,  and 
the  generation  of  one,  the  corruption  of  another;  and  there  are 
many  phases  of  the  eternal  movement  of  the  world.  So  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  a  "first  man."  The  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body; 
number  lies  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  form.  So,  the  individual 
existence  of  the  soul,  independent  of  the  body,  cannot  be  imagined. 
What  rises,  must  fall.  This  is  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  God 
himself  cannot  alter  such  a  law.  He  could  not  give  immortality 
to  an  individual,  for  He  is  under  the  law  of  His  own  movement. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  human  soul,  as  of  any  other  thing.  Aver- 
roes  assails  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothino;, 
which  is  another  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Christian  relioion. 
His  arguments  are  very  superficial,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
wasting  space  with  them  here.* 

As  movement  is  eternal,  so  must  it  be  one.  T^he  oneness  of 
the  moved,  follows  from  the  oneness  of  the  mover.  There  is  the 
oneness  of  the  world;  first,  because  it  is  all  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  mover,  who  formed  it  in  its  variety  and  order ;  and  second- 
ly, because  this  world  alone,  and  no  other,  could  possibly  exist. 

The  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  neither  subject  to 
the  change  of  generation,  nor  corruption.  They  are  formed  of 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  earth.  The  eternal  movement 
of  the  heavens,  and'  heavenly  bodies,  is  the  cause  of  the  changes 
and  variations  in  the  sublunary  world.  Now,  the  heavens  are 
more  perfect  than  the  earth.     Therefore,  it  follows  that,  if  on  the 


Stockl  jiivos  his  ilootvinc  thus  :— "  Dio  Welt  iila  soloho  ist  iiamlioh  nicht9  anderes.  als  die 
mu-  horni  uud  Wnklirhkeit  h«'iai(i;el>ild.-to  Mate rif.  Kami  also  dit>  Matrrie  uie  ohiu'  Form 
eom,  so  kaniv  dif  K\\i<ik«it  dor  Matcru'  nur  uulor  dcr  Ht-diiifimiK  aufrorlit  orhalt.n  werdon, 
ua^s  zonliich  anoh  an  di-r  Kwigkeil  dor  Wolt  alssolohor  f.st;;.'halt«'n  wird.  Uie  Welt  ist  fernor 
u.us  v»i)|eet  der  Bcw.-smij:.  \v«'lelie  von  dein  erj<teu  Heweiier  aussjeht  :  sie  ist  das  Bewepte.  Ist 
u  so  (lie  Keweoiui-;:  e\ue  ewiire.  uud  kanu  diesellx'.  uieht  jredaeht  werdeu  ohne  eiu  Beweirtes,  so 
in  ss  ;uu-M  die  W  elt,  als  das  Beweu'te.  eUciiso  ewis:  seiu  wie  die  Beweijuus  selbst.  Uud  wie  sie 
w./i'^  »  *l^r  1st,  so  ist  8U'  audi  ohue  Elide:  deuii  dieselbeu  Gri\ude.  welche  deu  Aufaug  der 
welt  au9«chhesacii,  achliesseu  audi  das  Kude  derselbeu  aus."    (§  25,  p.  94.) 
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earth  there  are  intelligent  souls,  a  fortiori,  so  must  it  he  in  the 
heavens.  But,  the  heavens  are  not  subject  to  generation  and  cor- 
rupt ion  ;  so  the  soul  of  the  heavens  is  not  tied  to  things  of  sense. 
This  soul  must  desire  good — a  good  which  is  higher  and  more 
perfect  than  itself.  Now,  this  good  cannot  be  corporeal,  for  the 
heavens  themselves  are  the  most  noble  bodies.  It  can,  therefore, 
only  he  the  highest  mover,  and  the  Absolute  Good,  by  whom  all 
other  good  is  conditioned.  Hence,  the  soul  of  the  heavens  knows 
God;  and  this  knowledge  creates  in  that  soul  a  desire  to  ])e  as  like 
Him  in  perfection  as  possible.  This  it  attains  by  eternal  motion, 
for  motion  is  more  perfect  than  rest,  and  eternal  gyration  is  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  of  all  movements.  Other  systems,  which 
are  discoverable  by  astronomical  observation,  have  their  movers, 
which  are  as  their  forms — inasmuch  as,  without  such  forms  their 
existence  could  not  be  imagined;  and  as  their  end — inasmuch  as 
the  movement  which  is  received  from  them  issues  in  their  striving 
to  become  more  and  more  like  to  them.  So  to  every  series  of  systems 
there  corresponds  a  series  of  pure  intelligences,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  is  the  Prmie-Mover.  From  Him,  these  intelligences  reach 
down  to  the  humblest  sphere,  that  of  the  moon.  The  active 
intellect  is  subject  immediately  to  the  moon-mover,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  Prime-Mover.  All  these  movers  so  depend  upon  each 
other,  that,  according  to  their  position,  they  are  more  or  less  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  first  cause.  As  the  higher  system 
is  more  perfect  than  the  lower,  so  is  one  intelligence  more  perfect 
than  another.  The  movement  of  the  higher  spheres  is  swifter 
than  the  movement  of  the  lower;  and  so  of  all  in  their  relations. 
The  subordinate  intelligence  is  conditioned  by  the  liigher  one,  and 
the  Prime-Mover  is  the  condition  of  them  all.* 

God  does  not  know  things  as  they  really  are,  for  that  would 
lower  His  intelligence,  but  He  knows  them  in  a  more  perfect,  and 
in  a  nobler  manner.  His  knowledge  is  higher  than  either  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  general  knowledge.     The  knowledge  which  separate 

*  "  Lp  caractJ-re  cen«'r.'»l  dp  la  doctrine  d'Ibn-Rowlid  oBt  1p  ni/-ine  que  reliii  que  nous  remar- 
nuons  cliez  Ics  autre.s  pliilo.Hoplies  .VrnheH.  ("t-Ht  la  doctrine  il'Aiistotc  n\iH\\i'\{:v  par  riiifluence 
oe  cerfaiiu-H  tlu-orieH  neoplatonifieiiin-s.  En  intrf)dui8Hnt  dans'  la  ddctrin*-  p«^'rij»atctiri«Mine 
riivpotlir^e  deH  iiitelHsenri'S  de»  sidii-r^'H.  plar«''e8  entre  Ic  j)reniiiT  nioteur  et  le  nionde.  et  en 
ailniettant  une  «5n»anation  universelle  par  laquelle  le  niouvt-nunt  »e  eoniinunioue  de  proclie  en 
proclie  fi  toutes  lc8  j)arti<)i  de  I'linivers.  Jubqu'au  nionde  Bubhniair*-.  !••«  j)liilo80)ihes  Arabea 
croyaient  (sann  dinite  faire  disparaitre  le  dualJMnie  tic  la  doetrine  d'AriHtote.  et  coinbler  labime 
(lui  ««'-pare  rencrfjie  pure,  ou  l)ieu.  d»'  la  niaticie  preniif-re.  Ibn-Kosclitl  adniet  eeH  liypotlicses 
aan«  toute  leur  etendue  :  le  ciel  est  consider*;  ])ar  lui  eoninie  un  t-lre  anitne  et  organique,  qui 
ne  nait  ni  n*-  perit.et  doiit  la  niatiere  nieine  ent  Hupt'-rieurc  h  celle  des  elioseH  sublunaires;  il 
communique  h  •■elle«-oi  le  inouvement  qui  lui  vient  de  la  raiise  premiere  et  du  desii  qui  I'attire 
lui-nu'ine  vers  le  premier  nioteur.  La  matiere,  qui  est  eternelle,  est  caraet^ii8<5e  par  Ibn- 
Roselid  aver  plus  de  precision  encore  qu'elle  ne  I'a  ete  par  Anstote  :  elle  est  non-aeulenient  la 
faculte  de  tout  deveiiir  par  la  forme  qui  vient  du  dehors;  niais  la  forme  elle-nn-me  est  virtuel- 
lemeni  dans  la  matiere;  car  si  elle  «^fait  j>roduit€.  par  la  cause  premiere,  ce  serait  M\.  une  crr-a- 
tion  de  rieii,  qu'  Ilm-Kosclid  n'admet  pas  jilus  qu'  .Aristote.  Le  lieu  qui  rattaclie  I'lionime  an  ciel 
et  h  l»ieu  le  fait  participer.  jus^ju'^  un  certain  y>oiut.  h  la  science  suiii^rieure.  principe  de  I'ordre 
nniversel :  c'ef^t  par  la  science  seule.  et  non  par  \\w:  vide  f!f»nteniy>Iation,  que  nou.s  pouvoiis  ar- 
river  h  sai.sir  letre,  et.  sous  ce  rai>port.  Ibn-Rosclid  est  encore  plus  absolu  que  son  niaitre,  et 
les  idees  morales  ne  jouent  dans  le  doctriue  d'Ibu-Roschd,  qu'uu  r61e  fort-secoudaire."  (Hau> 
6au,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  378,  379.) 
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intelligences  enjoy  is  their  life.  The  most  perfect  life  is  God,  the 
perfect  intelligence.  There  is  no  Providence  in  this  world  over 
individuals.  This  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  experience.  The 
Providence  of  God  is  general,  keeping  the  universe  in  its  normal 
condition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  is  eternal; 
God  is  not  creator  and  master,  but  He  is  mover,  and  subject  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  matter. 

Man  stands  between  eternal  and  temporal  things ;  for,  in  his 
nature,  he  includes  both.  The  soul  is  the  form,  or  the  first  per- 
fection, of  the  living  body.  The  soul,  in  its  activity,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  so  it  must  possess  an  independent  principle.  Its 
activity  extends  to  the  intelligible;  while  sense  is  confined  to  sen- 
sation. The  passive  intellect  is  not  one  with  man,  it  is  a  separate 
principle.  It  unites  itself,  indeed,  with  the  individual  body,  as 
its  form;  but  it  remains  distinct  and  separate  from  the  individual 
soul.  As  such,  it  is  not  individual,  like  the  soul;  it  is  rather 
universal,  and,  hence,  numerically,  it  is  one  in  all  human 
beings.  Individuality,  exclusively  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is 
eternal,  and  lasting  in  every  respect.  If,  in  speaking  of  the 
soul  of  man,  you  do  not  refer  to  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  cor- 
poreal life,  but  as  the  principle  of  reason,  then,  the  souls  of  men, 
substantially,  are  identical.  It  is  like  the  light  which  spreads 
itself  over  all  creation,  without  suffering  in  its  oneness.  It  ever 
remains  numerically  one,  and  is  only  individualized  in  so  far  as  it 
is  participated  in  by  many  individuals.  Much  more,  then,  is  the 
active  intelligence  one  in  all  men,  eternal  and  enduring,  forming 
no  part  of  man's  contingent,  individual  nature.  It  is  an  objec- 
tive principle  existing  independently  of  our  individuality.  And 
this  objective  principle  is  no  other  than  that  intelligence  which 
closes  the  chain  wliich  depends,  finally,  upon  God,  but  which  is 
the  mover  of  the  moon.* 

The  mind  of  man  does  not  essentially,  but  only  in  degree,  differ 
from  that  of  the  beast.  The  will  is  conditioned  l)y  the  movements 
of  the  world  without,  and  is  hence  subject  to  a  kind  of  fatality. 
But  Averro(>s  did  not  mean  to  take  away  from  it  all  freedom. 
Yet  he  admits  of  no  personal  immortality.  What  is  said  of  the 
next  life  is  simply  a  fable.  The  universal  mind,  not  the  individ- 
ual soul,  is  immortal.  The  race  is  eternal ;  the  individual  dies. 
The  condition  of  man,  after  death,  is  like  the  condition  a  man 
finds  himself  in,  while  sleeping.  The  knowledge  of  separate 
substances  is  man's  higliest  knowledge,  and  in  it  his  greatest  hap- 
piness lies.     Man  here  becomes  like  unto  God.     Here,  all  is  grasped 


"  Intcllpetus  auteni  asons  onUnatnr  ex  ultimo  horum  iu  ordiue.  et  pouamus  ipsum  esse 
motoiem  orbia  Luu;e.'     (Epit.  Met.,  Tr.  4,  p.  146.) 
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by  niiin.  Being  now  like  to  God,  he  knows  all  things,  inasmuch 
as,  in  a  manner,  he  himself  is  all  things;  for  knowledge,  and  be- 
ing, become,  now,  identical.  Man  is  not  capable  of  attaining 
greater  perfection  and  liap})iness  than  this.  And  he  arrives  at  this 
state  by  the  study  of  speculative  wisdom. 

Averroes  held  the  mystic  way  in  great  contempt:  for,  according 
to  him,  it  is  only  the  speculative  mind  that  breaks  through  the 
veil  of  sense,  and  gets  into  immediate  contact  with  Divine  things.* 
Hence,  philosophy  is  the  highest  calling  of  man. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  and  the  last 
representatives  of  Aristotle  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  S.  Thomas  acted,  when  living  in  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  intellectual  struggle;  and  how  reason  can 
oppose  reason,  and  how  the  meek,  but  crushing  warrior  of  God's 
truth,  can,  through  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his  firm  grasp 
of  principle,  bring  under  and  subdue  the  rampant  heresies,  which 
others  may  have  feared,  but  had  not  the  power  to  overthrow, 

The  same  kind  of  effects  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
Bible,  amongst  the  Jews,  that  were  produced  by  the  Koran, 
amongst  the  Arabs.  And,  as  the  intellect  of  S.  Thomas  had  to 
be  directed  against  their  errors,  and  as  some  of  his  most  startling 
triumphs  had  to  do  with  Jewish  doctrines  and  Jewish  Rabbis,  it 
will  here  be  well  to  draw,  in  a  very  few  strokes,  the  broad  outline 
of  their  intellectual  movement. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  developed  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Arabians.  The  obligation  they 
Avere  under  of  defending  their  tenets  from  attack,  the  reverence 
in  which  they  held  the  Holy  Scriptures,  induced  them,  nay,  obliged 
them,  to  defend  and  establish,  scientifically,  Avhat  they  held  through 
faith.  And  though  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  to  mix  with  other  nations,  there  were  not  wanting  men, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  the  teachings 
of  the  Pentateuch  with  Arabian  philosophy. 

As  with  the  Arabs,  as  witli  ourselves,  there  were  the  orthodox, 
and  rationalistic  school.  The  orthodox  Jew,  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures, held  in  equal  reverence  with  the  Scriptures,  the  ancient 
tradition  of  their  Rabl)is.  This  consisted  in  wearisome  and  en- 
slaving casuistry,  and  exegesis,  which  was  applied  to  the  very 
animals  of  the  field,  and  to  the  most  minute  and  paltry  arrange- 

*  "  L'&me  p<!ut  arriver  h  une  union  bien  pins  intime  arec  rintellfct  universel,  k  mne  sorte 
d'id<-ntification  aver  la  raison  priniordialf.  L'int«lliTt  arfpiis  a  servi  A  fonrtiiin- riioninK'.iiis- 
qii'aii  fjanrtnairf  ;  inais  il  di.sparaif  d»-.H  qiif  le  but  fst  attaint  .  .  .  Aiusi  I'iiitelb'cl  jictif 
vxfTcc  8«ir  lAiitf  deux  actions  distinrtes,  dont  Vnnc  a  iifnir  but  d'*^lev»T  riutcUect  inatt-ricl  h  la 
porcefttion  de  rinteUigible.  I'antre  df  rfutrainer  au  ddfi  .jueqn'a  IMiniou  av«'C  Ics  intfllijribles 
eu\  im'MneB.  L'bonini*'.  arriv*^  h,  ret  ('•tat  compr^-nd  toufes  <;bos«'!s  par  laraifton.qn'il  s'est  appro- 
prie.  Dcvenn  seiublahlf  h  DU-n,  il  est  en  qnelqne  sortf  tons  les  e.tres,  et  les  ronnait  tels  qu'ila 
eoiit:  rar  les  f'tri's.  «t  leurs  causes  ne  sont  rien  eu  dehors  de  la  science,  qu'il  en  a."  (Renau, 
Averroes  et  VAvtrroisw,  p.  110.     Paris.  1852.) 
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ments  of  domestic  life.  This  tradition  was  at  length  written  down 
by  Jonas  the  Holy,  in  a  book  called  the  Mischna.  This,  again, 
later  on,  was  enlarged  upon  and  continued  by  the  Talmudists. 

A  reaction  was  not  long  in  coming  against  the  unbearable 
tyranny  of  this  Talmudist  school.  Anan,  a  Jew  of  Bagdad,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  headed  a  chism.  This  created 
two  distinct  parties:  the  orthodox  Jews,  with  the  Scriptures, 
tradition,  and  the  Talmud ;  and  the  Karaeites,  who  rejected  all 
except  the  Bible;  affirming  that  the  light  of  reason  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  read  it  by.  Thus,  we  have  the  orthodox  Jews, 
corresponding  with  the  Motakhallim;  and  the  Kariieites,  corres- 
ponding with  the  Motazalitoe  of  the  Arabs.*  Nor  was  there  want- 
ing a  school,  corresponding  to  the  Susufi,  or  the  Mystics :  that  is 
to  say,  there  were  the  Cabbalists.  Their  teaching,  in  reality,  was 
a  kind  of  Gnostic  philosophy.  It  consisted  in  their  continued 
prying  into  the  hidden  and  deep  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God. 
God  had  made  known  this  mysterious  meaning  to  Moses,  on  the 
mount.  Moses  had  delivered  it  to  tlie  seventy  ancients.  From 
them,  it  had  come  to  Esdras,  who  wrote.it  in  a  book.  From  him, 
the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Jews  was  derived.  They  looked  upon 
the  Bible  as  a  book  of  symbols;  and  they  laid  great  stress,  like 
Philo,  upon  the  mystery  of  numbers.  Cabbalism  had  not  so  much 
as  a  philosophy,  or  a  tradition;  while  it  had  about  it  that  mystic 
element,  which  is  never  wanting  Avlien  rationalism,  or  its  reaction, 
is  rife,  or  when  there  is  any  deep  religious  feeling,  which  often  is 
the  source  from  which  it  springs.f 

Now,  the  action  of  the  rationalistic  school,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
brought  out  men  on  the  other  side,  fit  to  cope  with  its  pretensions. 
As  the  Arabs,  and  the  Church,  used  Aristotle  to  defend  the  or- 
thodox teachings  of  their  revelation  ;  so,  too,  did  the  Jews.  Saa- 
diali  was  the  first  to  snatch  Aristotle's  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  themselves. 
Perceiving  the  success  of  this  manceuvre,  the  philosophy  of  the 

*  "Dr.  SoliiuitMll,  in  liia  interestinsc  Studien  iihcr  JMisrftr,  vtsonrlfrs  judiisch-arcibischf  Rfligions- 
philonophir,  <jiv(>s  evidtiu-c  of  a  r«'iiiarkable  cliaraotfr  witli  rcpartl  to  the  iiniiu'iise  intiuenoe 
Ari.stotU'  and  the  scliolastios  oxertod  iqjoii  .sonio  of  the  most  powciful  minds  in  the  Jewish  bodv. 
n?'"  f*"'.'.  "  ^^''''  l^hilo'^ophische  Gottnthfijnjr.  Die  Lehre  von  den  Attributen  (hHtrs.  Dif  EngdUhre^ 
i)i<-  Srhop/uu'i  ttiis  Nichis.  See  also  p.  259,  Was  hat  den  Anstolelismus  in  derjiUlischfn  lifUgioHsphilo- 
aophir  no  popuhir  (jnnaeht  ?'  " 

t  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  creation,  vrritcs  Schniiedl.  according  to  the  Cabbalft,  is  viewed 
in  tiH>  follow inii  liijht:  "  Pie  Kabhala  iring  von  dem  (icdanken  ans.  die  mosaische  Sohopfnugs- 
lelire  nut  dem  Fnndamentalprineip  der  alten  Philosophie.  •  dass  ant*  Nichta  Xichts  werde.'  in 
I  elnreinstiinmnnc  zn  brinijon.  Iliezn  fand  sic  die  alexandrinische  Lehre  vou  der  Ansstriv 
Minni:  (Knianation)  am  seeiiinetesten.  Sie  stillto  nnn  fols^endes  System  anf :  Keine  Snhstanz  ist 
nils  ih'm  absoluten  Nichtshervory;e!ian,!ien :  alles  Seiende  hat  vii-linehr  seinen  rrsprnnsi  in  einer 
Vuellr  fwimMi  Liehts— in  (Jott.  Dieser  nndeiinirbare  Gott  wild  in  ijanz  eisjenthiimliiher  \V«-ise 
uas  ^"'bt-^'  Ri'nannt.  d.  h.  das  in  Abstraeto  besteheinle,  durcli  positive  Attribnte  nicht  zn  erk- 
laremle  StMii -nnd  anf  diese  Weise  ist  die  Welt  ans  Xiehts'  hervor^egansen.  Das  gottliehe 
Lrncht  ernuite  yor  der  Si.h.ipfnni.  die  game  I'nendlichkeit.  sodass  kein  leerer  K«um  vorhauden 
^ai.  hs  z()g  su-h  daher  in  sioh  selbst  znriick,  nm  eine  Leere  zn  bilden.  Naeli  dieser  Concentra- 
Tum  niamtestirte  sioh  der  Endlose  (Kn-Sof )  znerst  in  einem  Prototvp  der  Schopfiujg.  dem  Mak- 
roKosnms  oder  Adam  Kadnn>n  anoh  Adam  Tlaa.  ans  welchem  soduuu  die  Scbopfuug  iu  vier  Ab- 
Btulnngenoder  Weltenausstromote."     (8t)«fiVn.j>.  127.) 
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Stuo^yrite  became  the  fashion  with  the  Hebrews.  When  tlie 
8])anish  Jews  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  domination 
of  tlie  Babylonian  academy,  at  Sora,  and  had  fonnded  at  Cordova 
a  new  school,  they  did  exactly  what  the  schoolmen  did — they  busily 
setaboiit  translating,  and  makinc^  themselves  masters  of  the  philo- 
so]ihy.  and  fundamental  principles  of  Aristotle,  in  order  that  they 
mi^i^ht  successfully  defend  themselves  ai^ainst  attack,  and  carry 
on  a  vifjorous  war  against  the  Kariieites.  So  much  were  these 
Jews  smitten  Avith  their  ncAv  weapons,  that  William  of  Auvergne 
positively  declares  that  the  Jews,  who  lived  under  this  influence, 
had  abandoned  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
Saracens.  The  same  tendencies  toward  rationalism,  and  toAvards 
placing  science  above  faith,  amons^st  the  Arabs,  and  amongst  our- 
selves, soon  made  themselves  manifest  amongst  the  Arabian  Jews. 
They  no  longer  bowed  down  with  humble  reverence  to  the  Sacred 
Word  of  faith.  Faith,  now,  was  for  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  de- 
ficient. Philosophy,  was  for  the  learned.  Man  may  begin  with 
faith  ;  but  he  rises  through  the  methods  of  belief,  into  the  higher 
and  purer  region  of  demonstration,  and  philosophy.  The  most 
remarkable,  by  far,  amongst  the  rationalistic  school  of  Judaism, 
is  Maim  on  ides. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  from  two  books,  the  Jezirah,  and  the  Sohar.  The  writer  of  the 
Jezirah  was  a  contemporary  of  the  writer  of  the  Mischna,  about  the 
year  50,  of  Christ.  The  Sohar  is  later,  about  the  year  121.  Some  put 
it  down  as  late  as  the  third  century,  and  declare  that  it  was  put 
together  by  a  Spanish  Jew.  The  basis  of  the  Cabbalistic  system 
is  the  doctrine  of  emauati<jn.  It  would  be  tiring,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  go  into  its  analysis,  and  waste  paper  in  describing  the  Ainsoph, 
and  the  Cim^onm;  who  was  Adam  Kadmon,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Sephirot,  or  the  relative  position  of  Aziluth,  Beriah, 
Jezirah,  and  Asiah.*  We  refer  the  curious  reader  for  matters  of 
this  kind  to  Frank's  "Religious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews."f 

The  first  man  who  treated  Judaism  from  a  scientific,  rational 
standpoint,  was  Saadiah  P'ajjumi,  who  was  born  in  Egypt,  perse- 
cuted by  the  orthodox  Jews,  till  he  was  forced  to  fly  away  from 
the  Academy  at  Sora;  and,  having  written   many  works  in  his 


*  "  Dir  andem  Wfltrn.  welrlif  an  die  Welt  Aziluth  in  abntfisender  Stiifenrfiho  Rich  aiisrh- 
lieBwn.  Hind  dir  W«'lt  Brnah.  die  Welt  Jfzirah  nud  die  Welt  AHiah.  In  der  Welt  Beriali  lierrs- 
rhen  die  drei  oherstc-n.  in  der  Welt  Jezirah  die  drei  folgenden  und  in  der  Welt  A«iah  die  drei 
untersten  Sepliiren.  Aber  wie  dieSephiren  uncearhtet  ihrer  VerRehiedenheit  doch  wieder  P.ius 
im  Sein  »ind.  so  verhalt  eK  sich  auch  mit  diewn  drei  Welten.  Denn  da  das  grosse  Siejjel  Azi- 
luth drei  Stnfen  b^-'^eift.  welehe  da  sind  drei  (Zuren)  Trbilder  von  Nephesch.  Ruach  und  Nes- 
chamah  (Leib.  Seele  und  Geist).  so  haben  anch  empfanjren  die  Besiepelten  drei  Zuren.  niinilich 
Beriah.  Jezirah  und  A.Hiah.  nud  diese  drei  Znren  ini  Siejrel  sind  nnr  Kins.  Xiir  ein  beziehun<?.s- 
wei.H«-r  Untersrhied  also  findet  statt  zwiselien  diewn  drei  Welten  :  ilirem  inuern  Sein  uach  sind 
»ie  nielit  versohieden  von  einauder.     (.Stiickl.  p.  239.) 

t  Frank,  La  CatobaU,  ou  La  Fhilosophie  Beligicuse  dcs  Hebreux,  p.  197,  sqq.    {Paris,  1843.) 
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solitude,  died  in  the  year  942.  His  principal  work  was  "  Faith 
and  Philosophy,"  composed  about  the  year  933.  But,  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  Rabbi  Moses- Ben-Maimon  (Maimonides), 
born  at  Cordova  in  the  year  1135.  He  studied  Aristotle  under 
Averroes,  or  under  one  of  his  disciples.  He  was  persecuted  with- 
out much  delay  as  a  heretic.  He  fled  to  Fez,  then  to  Cairo,  where 
Saladin  treated  him  handsomely,  and  permitted  him  to  set 
up  a  school  in  Alexandria.  But  his  enemies  would  not  leave  him 
alone.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  his  school,  and  led  a  wandering 
life  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died  (1204),  some  affirm,  in  Pales- 
tine; others  say,  in  Egypt.  His  principal  work  was  ^^  More  Nevo- 
chim"  ov  ^^ Doctor  Perjjlexoritinr  But  of  his  system  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  That  his  doctrines,  though  he  suffered  so 
much  in  his  lifetime,  exerted  a  wide  influence  amongst  his  brethren, 
cannot  be  denied. 

"  This  learned  Jew,"  says  Brucker,  "  was  not  only  master  of 
many  Eastern  languages,  but,  Avhich  was  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment at  that  time,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
tongue ;  in  which  he  seems  to  have  read  the  works  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Themistius,  Galen,  and  others.  He  confesses  that  he  had 
been  much  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philosophers.  As  a 
physician,  he  possessed  high  reputation:  he  was  a  good  logician, 
and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics.  In  Talmudic 
learning,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  Besides  many  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  '  On  Idolatry ; '  another,  '  On  the  Tiie- 
ology  of  the  Gentiles;'  and  a  third,  'On  Allegorical  Language;' 
which  discovered  great  learning,  but  leaned  towards  Gentile  philo- 
sophy more  than  his  countrymen  approved.  A  singular  proof 
of  his  fondness  for  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  absurd  method  of  allegorizing, 
adopted  even  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Jews,  we  meet 
with  in  his  explanation  of  the  sapphire  stone,  which  Moses  saw 
under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  whiteness  of  which  he 
understood  to  denote  the  'T//)  Trpo-;/  '  flrst  matter'  of  Aristotle.* 

With  regard  to  his  tenets,  great  battles  took  place  after  his 
death  in  France,  and  Spain.  Provence  was  the  hottest  place  of 
struggle.  Shem-Tob-Ben-Joseph-Ben-Palaquera,  born  about  the 
year  122G,  defended  him  in  many  works.  Calonymos,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  1287,  did  the  same.  In  fact,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  which  lie  beyond  the  date  at  which  I  write,  very 
fierce  contests  were  continually  being  waged  amongst  the  Jews; 


*  Book  IV.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  206. 
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belief,  on  one  side;  and  rationalism, on  the  other:  the  Stagyrite, 
and  the  Scriptures;  the  liglit  of  reason,  and  tlie  light  of  faith. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  those 
Aral)ian  and  Jewish  philosophers,  whose  names  are  so  constantly 
recurring  in  the  writings  of  S.  Thomas.  Let  ns  now  see  how  he 
conducted  himself  under  Albertus  Magnus  at  Cologne. 


CHAPTER.    XIV. 

8.    THOMAS    AT    COLOGNE. 


When"  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Cologne,  the  Dominicans  had  al- 
ready been  some  time  settled  there.  S.  Dominic,  who  always  had 
an  eye  to  great  centres,  must  have  observed  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  great  commercial  city,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  would  make  it  a 
fair  field  for  work;  and  its  intimate  relations  with  Italy,  its  repu- 
tation for  science  and  art,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  and 
make  it  a  natural  centre  for  Dominican  activity. 

In  the  year  1221,  those  dear  friends,  Jordan  of  Saxony,  and 
Henry  of  Cologne,*  the  former  who  owed  his  singular  conversion 
to  liis  love  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
the  latter  whom  Jordan  declared  to  be  "  the  most  gracious 
creature  he  ever  saw,"  established  the  Order  at  Cologne.  They 
began  in  a  very  humble  manner.  They  opened  a  Hospitium,  near 
tlie  Cathedral,  in  the  Stolkstrasse  (vicus  Stolconun),  and  served 
a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Their  gentle, 
devoted  lives,  struck  the  people  of  the  town,  who,  unfortunately, 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  very  little  edification  from  many  of 
the  clergy.f  Their  little  chapel  quickly  filled.  The  clergy  of  the 
town  were  ill-pleased  at  this.  Invidious  comparisons  were  in- 
stituted by  the  people  between  the  meek,  sliaven  friars,  with  their 
extreme  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  the  sleek,  well-fed,  and  some- 
times, disedifying  clergy.  The  clergy  begged  the  Archbishop  to 
remove  the  friars.J      The  venerable  Engelbert  gently  answered 

*  Biother  Honrv  died  in  1234.  Albt^rt  lived  for  three  or  four  yenrs  under  the  same  roof  with 
mm.  It  wiis  not  till  u  much  later  date  that  the  University  of '(\)lo<rne.  strictly  so  ealled.  was 
fttuuded.^  "  .Mbert  va  fonder  I'eeole;  I'universitt^  n'existe  point;  elle  ne  sera  eret'e  que  le  21 
imu  de  I'lm  de  s;ri\ee  i:U>8,  par  buUe  expresse  d'Urbuin  VI.,  qui  lui  acoordera  les  uiemes  fran- 
chises et  privile!>;es  qnh  I'universite  de  Paris."  (See  D' AssaiWy' a  Albert  le  Grand,  Liv.  III.,  p. 
»35.     Cr  Biaiieo,  Dif  altc  Univrrsitdt  K(iln,p.  7S.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  evils  rife  in  soeit^tv.  in  Albert's  day,  Sighart  savs :— "  Albert  sehildert  in 
seinen  1  redigten  selbst  alle  diese  Uebel  der  Zeit.  besondera  die  Pntzueht.  die  l'epi)i!rkeit.  die 
1  heater  imd  T-in/.e,  den  sehaudlielien  Abersrlauben  der  Weiber.  die  Tragheit  der  Kanoiiiker.  die 
inelit  emnial  un  (Miore  den  Mnud  -lenusj  iitl'iien.  Vgl.  ///.  Srrm.  lU-  Xativ.  li.  Maruir  d,' Atcrif. 
^M-^r.  ^'^•iinodf  Assumpt.  Mariaf  If.  Besonders  Arm.  in  dom.  II'.  jwst  Epiphan.  Klagen  iiber 
isisenoie  untl  Klerus  besouders  im  ('onuiioiitar  zu  Lueas."  (Kap.  V..  )iotr.  p.  ^ti.)  Sigbart  also 
quotes  a  passa-n- from  a  sermon  ot  Albertus  Magnus  in  whieli  he  compares  the  clergv  to  the 
oain'u  woman,  who  married  .seven  brothers,  one  after  the  other,  signifying  that  they  were 
Bcaip  enough  to  get  hold  of  g(.od  livings,  but  that  no  fruit  eame  of  theiu  ior  the  glorv  of  God. 
):,„,..  l^V'^V;"''"*^;  '">*l  blaspheming,  were  the  special  yices  of  the  people.  (See  Tourou's  Dis- 
ciptfidv  ^iitnt  Domtniquf,  p. -25.)  t      f         \ 

i,>  ^;^V'"*"^'*"^^''^^"V'"'"*^''''''"  beklagteu  sich  dariiber  belm  edleu  Erzbisehofe  Engelbert.  dass 

,,     ,i  "'If"'?""''*''-'*fi'''''«l<'  Aerntefeld  betraten     .     .     .     Sie    wiirden  die  Geistliohen  in  Ge- 

i/*..ll!.VV     A  !''■"'  »iiiWinguiss  bringeu.     (Sighart's  Albertus  .V<i<7/n«  Kopittl   !'..»).  27;  more 
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them,  tliat  as  long  as  the  little  convent  of  Dominicans  did 
nothing  hnt  good,  he  preferred  to  allow  them  to  remain.  But  tlie 
clergy  replied  that  the  warning-note  had  already  been  sounded 
against  them  by  a  saint.  It  was  of  these  men,  with  their  strange 
costume,  and  shaven  crowns,  that  Holy  Ilildegard  had  prophesied, 
when  she  spoke  of.  men  who  would  bring  danger  on  the  priests,  and 
destruction  on  the  city.  Well,  then,  replied  the  Arichbishop,  "If 
it  be  a  Divine  revelation,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass."  The 
Dominicans  remained,  flourished,  taught;  and  under  Albert  the 
Great  the  little  convent  became  a  nursery  of  saints.* 

When  we  consider  three  thinirs  which  must  have  exerted  aofi'f'at 
influence  on  S.  Thomas,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  he 
should  have  given  himself  up  to  silent  meditation  in  the  school 
of  Albert.  In  the  first  place,  a  mind  so  noble  and  so  delicate 
would  be  subdued  by  the  force  of  the  master-mind  with  which  it 
came  in  contact,  and  would  feeUfar  more  inclined  to  think  and 
listen,  than  to  talk  and  to  dispute.  Secondly,  the  knowledge  which 
the  young  student  must  have  possessed  of  those  great  questions 
which  had  agitated  the  schools  for  so  many  years — questions  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  nay,  even 
with  the  dogma  of  the  existence  of  God  Himself — could  not  but 
affect,  most  deeply,  his  mind  and  imagination.  And,  lastly,  he 
may  have  felt,  in  his  extreme  modesty,  that  his  mind  had  not 
arrived  at  that  maturity,  which  makes  the  ventilation  of  difficult 
problems  of  much  advantage  ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  listen 
and  learn,  not  to  talk  and  teach  :  and  that  truth  is  arrived  at  by  slow 
degrees,  through  i)atient,  unwearied  thought,  and  througli  the 
laborious  comparison  of  a  thousand  experiences.  Besides,  naturally, 
the  Saint  loved  contemplation.  His  life,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  formed  in  a  monastic  mould:  and  the  impress  of  S.  Benedict 
made  him  strange,  at  first,  to  the  activity  and  excitement  of  the 
modern  methods  of  the  media.»val  world. f 

*  Considiring  the  importaiu*'  of  the  town,  it  in  not  siirpriRinjr  that  the  DominiraiiB  sf  ttled 
thero.  and  w«mi*  tinwilliii^  to  1«-  drivi-n  out.  'M'olotini' piit  iMut-i'-tie,  «-ii  «-tlV't.  j>liiKdiinporfaiice 
enfon*  an  niovfii  ;'»<;<;  (pi'i-llf  n'«Mi  gjirdi-  aii.joiir<rinii.  Tant  de  niouvcnieiit  n*-  Haurait  s'expli- 
qner  nuf  par  ra<'tivit<*  d«'  son  n«*<;ocf*  et  r«''t«Midn»'  de  hch  tranHactionn  Avt'c  le  pavH  d'Utreclit  Ht 
h-H  rotf«  «!••  la  Baltiijiir.  car.  «'n  d^-pit  «1«*  sa  Hitnation  lu-iirfMiR*'  »-t  dn  tlenve  (pii  la  traverse,  i)o- 
loKOc.  verH  I'i'Mt.  )!ian(piait  assnrenient  de  «■!•  >"l  nir.  de  res  elt'-ganecs  et  de  ceB  a]>paH  rpii  atti- 
rent  ou  relieiinent  le.s  etran^er.s.  Sa  i-atlierlrale.  rlief-d'  o-nvre  inaelieve.  dnnf  niie  Iej;en(l<'  at- 
tribue.  par  parentliese.  le  d<->sin  et  le  jdan  an  doeteiir  nniverHel,  n'est  point  enrore  sortie  de 
terre  ii  i'lienre  inatinale  ^  laijnelle  uous  pa«HOU8  avec  Albert  de  I'autre  c6t^  du  Kbiu."  (Vid. 
D'A».Hailly'8  Alhert  U  fxrand.  p.  254.) 

t  "  Qiiandn  p«ii  ei  j>o.sto  in  libeitA.  fn  dal  8UO  prelato  mandate  in  Colon ia  per  istndiare  la 
t<>o1ouia  sotto  la  seorta  d'.AII>erto  Majrno  stiniato  da'Hiioi  roiidiBeej>oli  di  rozzo  e  tardo  in^jegno, 
era  «la'  ined»-sinii  per  sojiraiioine  cliianiato  (come  sopra  s' aeeenno)  il  bne  nintolo:  egli  nondi- 
meiio  di  siniili  irrisioni  e  In-fte  uon  rnrante,  con  frran  inansnetudiiie  le  tollerava  senza  niai  aprir 
hoeea  a«l  iniitatione  del  noHtro  Sipiiore  nella  Hna  Fa«sione  »l  tieramejite  sehernito  e  dilejrjiiato, 
di  rni  parlando  il  Profeta  dicea:  (^uasi  cujnus  rnram  tnnrUnU  Sf  ohmutescft  ft  non  operiet  os  auvm. 
Oltre  a  eio  solo  silentio  di  Toniaso  jter  biiijro  tenii)0  da  hii  osservato.  certissiino  arjronienio  fa 
deir  anitno  sno  dolee  e  niansneto."  (Fri;;eno.  Lib.  II..  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  A,  p.  H)9.)  Lacordaire  <nil.V 
expresses  what  St.  Tlioma.s  felt  so  many  years  before,  wlien  be  says:— "A  man  is  made  from 
vrithin,  not  from  witbont.  Solitnde  is  my  element  :  it  is  my  life,  tbere  is  notliin;;  «rreat  to  be 
acc-omplibbed  witbont  it."  (Dora  Greenwell's  Life.  p.  56.)  "  Dispostosi  ajrli  stndi  eoll'orazione, 
ttitto  preordiuaudo  alia  gloria  di  Dio,  raccoltu  della  uieute  inteudeva  aUe  lezioni  del  suo  niaes- 
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His  companions  in  the  school  of  Albert,  belonged  to  quite  an- 
otlier  class.  Whilst  Thomas  was  living  in  the  varied  world  of 
abstract  thought,  of  problem,  and  question  and  probability — with 
its  labyrinths  of  truth  ;  with  its  fitful,  eccentric  fires ;  with  sombre 
avenues,  opening  into  terrific  pit-falls;  and  vast  stretches  of  clear 
certainty,  with  its  far-distant  peaks,  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true — his  companions  were  living 
amongst  material  things.*  His  world  was  not  only  hidden  from 
them,  but  was  beyond  their  powers  of  realization.  He  was  amongst 
tliem  in  body,  but  that  was  nearly  all.  Yet,  they  were  occupied 
with  discussing  great  questions  also.  But,  they  were  young  men 
who  thought  themselves  capable  of  handling  any  question ;  and 
would  argue  a  point  with  very  slender  knowledge  of  its  bearings. 
They  were  young  men  full  of  activity,  intelligence,  and  life; 
buoyant  with  animal  spirits,  and  filled  with  the  impression  that 
to  exert  the  reasoning  faculties  in  debating  scholastic  questions, 
was  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  all  philosophy.f  They  had  been 
told  of  the  splendid  talents  of  Abelard,  of  that  brilliant  school 
of  intellectual  chivalry  which  he  established,  and  which  had  made 
its  name  famous  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  such  young  men  as  these,  when  they 
saw  young  Aquino  so  silent,  should  imagine  that  nothing  occupied 
his  thoughts;!  especially  when  they  perceived  that  he  was  equally 

tro.  c  8*  iuReKiiava  di  perfettmncMitp  apprcMulere  o<ini  cosa  fino  a  quelle  clie  siltrui  somhravano 
l)if«'ii>h',  ()  i:\u'  solo  per  iinliretto  rijjuiirtlavaiio  alia  materia:  ditiitto  si  faeea  trsoro  iiella  iiieiite; 
e  in  elVetto,  o;iiii  pciisieio  eraj^li,  ill  virtii  della  iiieilitaziou*'.  assai  riceo  e  prezioso  tesoro.  Iii- 
toriio  alle  *|iii.'stioiii.  elw  iiiolte  e  sotlili  eraiio  proposti',  ej^li  in  siio  i)eiKsiero  faeea  di  ridiiih^  alia 
piii  .seniplife  ed  acciuata  t'onnola  :  e  ((iiesto  f{li  apiiva  la  via  a  Icvarsi  coll'  iiitelletto  a  quel 
priufipio  Heieiitili(u),  oiid»-  proeedea  la  8oluzi«)ne.  Coiueclu"-  a  tutti  eutvasse  iiiuau/,i  iiell'aeutfzza 
ui'ir  iufjefiuo.  iiella  si(;ui(j\  del  ^^iudizio,  nella  sittilit;\  del  silloi;izzaie,  pure  teuea  eoutiuuo  sileu- 
zio,  si  per  la  rivereiiza  verso  il  maestro,  s\  perehe  avca  tutti  jfli  altri  seolari  per  da  piii  di  86. 
Dal  siio  silfuzio  aleuiii  iueousideiati  tra.ss«'ro  easiiout'  di  luetterlo  in  uovflle,  t-  lo  ehianuivaiio  il 
bur  mtito;  della  qual  <(>sa  ejjli  iioii  si  turbava  nieute,  siecouie  colui,  die  aiiiava  di  essere  spregia- 
to.      ((iilulli,  rit(t,C(ip.  XI.,  p.  4;i,  44. 

*  "  Mufjistei  Ordiuis  iu  earissixuuiu  in  Christo  filium  suscepisset,  duxit  ipsuiu  Parisios.  et 
deinde  Colouiaiu  :  ubi  sub  Kratre  Alberto  Majjistro  iu  Tlieolofjia  ejusdeui  <.)rdiiiis  Horebat  stud- 
iuni  fjeucrale :  <|ui  re]>utabatur  iu  oiiiui  seieiitia  siiifjiilaris.  (^iio  euui  jierveuisset  i>i-a'<lietU3 
juvciiis  »■(  aiidivisset  in  oiuui  seieiitia  i)rot'uiida  et  luirauda  doeeutem.  ;;avisus  est  se  iito  iu- 
veuissc  (|uod  (iua'r»'ret  :  a  tjuo  liaurire  posset  avidiis,  qutxl  sitiiet.  Qui  ut  osteiideret.  quia  ad 
hoe  tcudcbat,  quo  veuerat ;  eiepit  luiro  luodo  taeitunius  esse  silentio.  iu  studio  ussiduus,  iu 
oiatioiii-  devolus.  iuterius  eollifjcus  iu  uuiuoiia  quod  postmotlum  elVuudeiet  iu  doetriua." 
('l'<'eeo.  lioH.  in  I'Ua.  Cap.  IJf.,  p.  (MO.)  What  a  distimt  i)leasure  o»)uteiuplatiiui  of  truth  was  to 
S.  Thoiuas,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  : — "  Iu  eout«'Uii>latioiu>  voritatis  uiaxima  dclcetatio 
eousistit.  .  .  .  Kt  ideo  homines  ex  eoutein)>latione  iiiviuoruiu.  et  futura-  bcatitudinis,  iu 
tnbulatiouibus  <iaudfnt,  st-eundum  illiid  .lacobi.  I.  2:  Omiir  {/iiHttiiiin  t:ri.sliiinitt\  /ratrm  iiui.  i-idh  in 
ti-ittiilionfx  iMridN  iiiriiltrilig  ;  et,  (juod  est  an!)>lius.  eiiaiii  inter  eorporis  crueiatus  hiynsmodi  sjau- 
tlinni  inycuitur;  sieut  Tiburtiiis  luartvi.  eum  uudatis  plautis  super  ardeutes  priuias  iueed<'ret, 
dixit  ;  Vich'tur  mihi  quod  super  rost'os  tlores  iueedam  iu  uuiiiiue  Jeuu  Cliristi."  {Sninma,  Prima 
S,-cHit(Ur.  Qiurst.  XXXl'lIL.  Art.  II'..  p.  141.) 

t  How  ditlVrrut  the  intiuenee  ]>rodue«'d  by  tlie  sehool  of  quiet: — "  Nrlle  taute  sue  disjuita- 
tioui  I- etmlUtti  seolastiei  uou  aspirtN  mai  [TtunasoT  alia  vitloria.  ma  ehe  solauu-ute  eouosiiutu 
HI  tossc  la  v»>iili\;  V  avvfu«>aehe  fosse  ei  s«>lito  di  mauitestare  eou  o>;ui  eaudore  il  suo  seuti- 
lueulo,  cd  auelu-  d'impu^nar  eon  luoderata  aerimonia  le  false  opiiiioni.  uel  ciii  oaso  la  eonteu- 
V"u'  '*''*""'"*'**'""""'"*"  **  laudevole.  }ii"i'"l<"*s'  per«>  seiiipr*'  «h»s;li  atti  seouei,  dalle  jirida, 
nail  inmioderat*'  eonifsf:  e  uiuuo  spre<jiaiuh>.  ue  ad  aleuuo  t»stiiiat:iiueute  eoutradieeiido, 
eltssc  ]>(>r  la  liltuMa  <\i  Dio  e  per  I'edilii-atione  del  prossimo.  p!U«i>'  alle  volt*-  :iuzi  men  dottt>.  ehe 
poeo  modesto,  o  in  qiu>llo  stesso,  ehe  iuseguava,  coufessarsi  discepolo."     (Krijjerio,  Lib.  I..  Cap. 

+  " ''i'lnto.  ehe  fit  Toiuaso  in  Colonia  con  tuttf  le  forze  si  di«'de  ai  piu  jirofondi  studij.  ehe 
<ta  liu  sporare  si  potevano.  eon  atleutioue  mirahile  apprtdendo  <|n«'llo.  ehe  se  li  iuse>;nava  il 
•  l:tcstio,  »•  diseorrciido  jtoseia  le  diverse  opiiiioni  de  gli  juitori.  jiindieava  qual  di  loro  fnssi-  piii 
BoUa,  ,•  u\  tpu'lla  si  liijava.  Kra  taiito  amieodelsihntio.e  dt-lla  taeituruitft.  ehe  poehissime  volte 
pariava:  e  pereUe  era  molto  corpuleuto,  lo  cbiamavauo  il  Buc  muto."     (Vita, p.  U.) 
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reserved  in  the  school,  as  he  was  in  conversation.  Wliilst  his 
coini)ani(»ns  ))ul(lly  disi)uted.  and  waxed  lond  and  noisy,  tliis  im- 
perturbable youth  remained  in  liis  i)lace  witliout  a  word,  and 
without  a  sign.  They  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
naturally  dull,  obtuse  lad,  who  possessed  no  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion. They  must  have  known  that  he  came  from  the  South. 
Probably  they  knew  that  the  General  had  brought  him  to  Cologne  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  he  acquired  in  Naples  had  never 
reached  them.  What  is  more  strange  is  this,  that  Albertus  Magnus 
held  the  same  opinion  as  his  pupils,  regarding  the  dulness  and 
deiiciency  of  the  young  Aquino.  Thomas  was  ridiculed  publicly 
for  his  intellectual  shortcomings,  and  was  called,  by  master  and 
by  pupils,  the  great,  dumb,  Sicilian  ox.*  That  they  all  taunted 
him  publicly,  and  called  him  by  his  nick-names  to  his  face,  is 
evident  from  the  surest  testimony.  But  the  Saint  had  been  well 
broken  to  suffering,  and  he  bore  it  all  without  a  word.  And  be- 
ing a  youth  of  real  breadth  of  mind,  he  knew  how  much  all  this 
was  worth,  and  took  it  at  its  proper  valuation. 

Still  there  is  no  doul)t  that  he  must  have  keenl}'  felt  the  rough- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  noisiness  of  his  associates.!  Without  doubt, 
one  fully  formed  in  the  retiring  school  of  quiet,  who  had  lived  in  the 
company  of  the  gentle,  silent  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassino, 
and  had  learnt  to  tix  his  mind  on  the  one  great  object  of  all  man's 
striving,  on  tha  Supreme  Good — and  that  in  speechless  contem- 
plation—  would  be  scared  and  shocked  by  the  unrestrained  and 
sportive  garrulity  of  quick-tongued  and  oif-hand  young  logicians 
— fledglings  who  were  ever  piping,  and  crowing,  and  flapping  their 
young  wings,  and  bouncing  at  each  other  around  him,  ever  trying 
the  strength  of  their  si)urs,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  beaks  and 
claws,  in  those  dialectical  encounters  which  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  motion.     He  must  often  silently  have 

*  "  Obwolil  er  untcr  eiii«T  zaliln-iclH-ii  GenoHHeiiHcliaft  lehte  und  obwolil  alle  Briider  iliii 
aufaiiKiicli  "«-}:<ii  <l»s  KiifcM,  iltr  ilun  vorauhjiiijiaii^fii.  iiiit  hiohsi-ii  (>in)Htl)<-z«Mi(iiiii<ifii  iiber- 
hanlti-ii,  blicb  IT  duili  am  li<-l»st»-ii  in  M-iiicr  eiiisaiiH-ii  Zclb-.  bti  ch-n  •;«-meiii.saiii«Mi  Ziisaiiiiinm- 
kiinllrii  bi«-lt  <r  streii;;e.s  StillMrliwei^*-!!.  bt-i  deii  V«»rtraK«-"  *i«'r  Leliier  scliifij  «r  in  diiiiipfes 
Biiitiii  veiHimk»'ii.  an  il«*u  l).iufi;;en  I>iH|>iitatii)ncn  der  Mitschiiler  nabni  »-r  keincu  AutbtMl. 
Mall  lu-ilt  iiin  dab<T  aiitanKs  flir  eiiii-ii  Somh-rliiin.  man  staiiiitf  daiiu.  daas  die  Oberu  »iiu;n  so 
Bf inn|itsiiini'4eii  M<'n.H<lnMi  ITir  iM-^abt  und  tiir  liibiK  de«  Liiterricbrs  i-iues  Albertus  ndialtfu 
hatt«ii.  ja  du-  (Jetiilirtt-n  t- nt  liieltcn  sicJi  uirlit.  dt-ii  jiiii;;eii  Tluinias  .H«;b«rzw(-i»e  ♦^iueu  Htiiiuinea 
OcbstMi.  Oder  <\i-n  niimseii  siciliani-sclicn  (><lit4«Mizu  u«mui«mi."     (Sij^liait.  Kap.   VI. .p.  '.iS.) 

t  Tbe  cDaixncHs  and  vulgarity  of  ridii-nliiifi  any  on«'  on  bis  personal  ajipearance,  and  tbat 
to  bis  fa<'»-  too,  need  not  be  ri-niark<-d  ujmhi.  It  was  tlu-  vocation,  tbe  ]novid«-ntial  vocation  of 
till-  Angelical,  to  l»rin«  <almne»H.  n«ntlen«'S8.  and  d»Ii<a«  y  of  tone  and  tVelinK  into  tbe  scbools. 
Fri^trio  nientionH  anotber  nick-name  wliicli  was  fiiven  by  tbe  Doininicaus  to  tbeir  An<;elical 
Cou/rrrf  '■  Ma  in  tanta  eniinenza  di  talenti.  e<;li  non  fe  niai  ostentatione  alcuua;  ue  in  tal  pio- 
posito  disse  ne  piir  una  jiarola ;  ma  imiKoiendo  a  se  stesso  tin  siii-ntio  Fitaj^oiiccj,  non  jfailava 
quasi  iiiai,  se  non  intenoj^ato.  Onde  i  suoi  condiscepoli  vedendolo,  come  in  fatti  era  cori)uleiito, 
e  graaso  (seconoo  la  temjieratura  bereditaria  de'  Conti  d'Aqnino).  e  scorjjendolo  aticoi'a  si  taci- 
turuo,  cbianiavanlo  aleuni  dessi  per  s«»pianome  il  bue  mutolo.  ed  altri  1'  otre  di  PitaK<>ra." 
(Lift.  /..  Cop.  IV..  n.  5.  p.  24.)  Tocco  puts  it  tints :— "  Qui  cum  sub  velarnine  niirai  simpiicitatifl 
taeituinns  absconderet.  qnid({nid  a  Ma«istio  addiseeiet  et  quo<l  Dens  ei  miseranter  infiindeiet j 
ccepernnt  euni  Fratres  vocare  Boveni  iniituni.  ijjnorantes  de  eo  futurum  in  doctriua  MaKistruin.' 
Tocco  continufs  expressiu><  tbe  Benedictine  idea : — "  Verum  utilitt-r  sibi  et  aliis  quasi  nuitus  ab 
exteriori  eiat  eloquio.  ut  cum  suis  cogitationibus  loquac.ior  fieret  in  secreto.  ut  inde  liabitum 
Bcientiu:  taceus  citiua  coUigeiet,  queiu  uulia  exterior  locutio  inipediret."  (Tocco,  t?i  Vita,  Cap. 
JIL,  p.  660.) 
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smiled  at  their  blunders,  whilst  they  were  thinking  to  dazzle  him 
by  tlioir  talent  and  acuteness. 

The  four  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  school  of  quiet:  love, 
reverence,  purity,  adoration,  that  is,  the  principles  of  contempla- 
tion— as  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm,  S.  Bernard, 
Hugh  and  liichard  of  S.  Victor's — had  so  firm  a  foundation  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  S.  Thomas,  that  even  had  he  tried,  he  could 
not  have  forced  himself  into  sympatliy  with  the  flippant,  thought- 
less, emptiness  of  his  compauions.  His  life  had  been  fixed  in 
another  set  of  principles.  He  was  like  the  lighthouse  in  a  noisy, 
washing  sea — calm  and  steady — and,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling 
and  seething,  the  rising  and  breaking,  the  lashing  and  sinking  of 
the  objectless  waters — ever  biding  in  one  place,  ever  consistently 
fulfilling  one  appointed  mission,  ever  throwing  the  light  that 
was  in  him  upon  the  instability  of  all  around.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  a  character  like  his  to  make  itself  felt  with  all  its 
weight,  amongst  a  school  of  unreflecting  students.  But  constant, 
silent  pressure,  the  pursuance  of  one  unbending  course,  at  length 
produces  its  effect.* 

In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  vouns: 
Aquino  amused  himself  quietly  at  his  companions'  expense,  or, 
at  all  events,  took  them  somewhat  by  surprise.  Once,  wlien 
studying  in  his  cell,  he  heard  a  voice  crying  to  him  from  outside 
the  window:  "Brother  Thomas,  Brother  Thomas,  here!  quick, 
quick— look  at  this  flying  ox!"  Witli  all  simplicity,  Thomas 
went  to  the  window,  and  no  sooner  made  his  appearance,  than  he 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  derision.  Those  who  had  played  the 
trick  upon  him,  asked  how  he  could  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine 
that  an  ox  could  fly  ?  He  answered  in  his  own  gentle,  yet  incisive 
way,  "  I  did  not  believe  that  an  ox  could  fly,  nor  did  I,  till  now, 
believe  that  a  religious  could  tell  a  falsehood."!  ^ome  of  his  com- 
panions who  did  not  despise  him,  felt  compassion  for  him.  One 
of  these  ofl'ered  to  assist  him  in  his  lesson.  Thomas  accepted  the 
otter  with  gratitude.     He  allowed  his  companion  to  proceed,  and 


It  is  lutpiestinR  to  trace,  all  tlironpli  thecomso  of  S.  Thomas,  fiom  his  boyhood  tillhis 

cipatli,  tl\o  fxtmoidiiiar.v  inHiuMu-c  px.Tt.tl  bv  his  jr(.„tl.MU-s8.     Tliis  is  oiu-  of  tlu-  (.se.-iiiin.rlv) 

u-sM  iua.s»-\iliiu.  Ml  tin's.  as  tlu-  worUl  would  sav  :  thoiiirli.  in  n-alitv.  swct-tiM>ss.  Hf  ntU'in-ss    Hnd 

icj)OM>  an-  tokens  ol  stniijitli.     Wlio  so  sw.-pt.  so  fjfotl.':    wlio  raiii..d  in  his  un-s.-noe  so  uuicli 

.'."     T     V       '";'">,•  "■•*  *''"■>«»  '    Vet.  who  so  mighty  /     M.M.tal.  not  animal  viji.oir:  mind,  not 

.iT'i  <■   ■im'"'*  ""'  ^''''^''^  "f  "'»'  fXonins  of  command.     U'iiat   is  known  of  thos«-   uoisv  bovs  who 

li    ?,  L.;  ,v.Vn".'""'  "  *'l^  '"^ '     '"^^'^  V'*""  '""'  '•*■  ^''^''^'  '>;>">»'■■*  is  n-nu-mbnod.     The  silent  subject  of 

"    ..   ,  *'  "**  '*'""  "'*  theol()j;y  is  tau^'llt,  and  books  are  read. 

h,.,M. 'i.^^r!'"'?'''*!''"'^.^""''"''*^''''^**'"  l"'r«»«'l»«'  seines  Lebens  ehaiakteiisirt  ihn  mid  seine  I'mse- 
i  1  ju  JVlV.,  "  I'  I"  "^  .''•■  "''1'^^  s<-hw,Msjsam  /.niiiekjrezouM-n  in  seiner  Zelie  besehafti>tet  war.  rief 
es  s  fi,.  rt  ""'•*V"*'^'''v'*V""  <^'-"'»'>»  'l'''  '^timme  eines  Gefiibrten  :  Bruder  Thomas,  komm  -ilends. 
w..lt  l.rw",'.?:!'''  '  ^S''**/'"  s'b.n!  Der  (Jerufene,  dessen  I'bantasic  in  ein.- hiibere  Wnnder- 
n./lMiv  in  .1  .  I  ".'I^'-  «''!>'^»'«'  wahrseheinlieh.  dass  ein  seltener  Wundervoin-l.  ein  Greif  oder 
Cie      sU,      i^  nndeilte  wii  klieh    in   den    Garten,  zur   urossen  Helnsti-nn- der 

rnli..'o.  ."..„;  '"  «■  "'"'  ">.''■  '''■^"''  '•■'•■litirlaubise  Kiutalt  n.-ekte.  .-nt-e-nete  er  in  seiner 
X'^linht  Pi'T''"-  *"'^*;-  ^'■''  ^'"''«'  "'^'  fi«'S';>"l>f.  <t'>ss  ,-in  Oebs  liie-.n  konue  :  nocb  wcniffer 
auti  glttubte  leh  bis  jetzt,  dasa  ein  Religiose  lii-en  kiiuue.-     (Werner's  if.  Thomas,  VoL  I.,  p.  96.) 
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attentively  lis^tened  to  liis  explanation.  At  lengtli.  the  young 
})r()tessor  came  to  a  diJliculL  jiassa^j^e,  which  was  beyond  his  depth, 
and  whicli  he  was  unable  to  explain.  Thomas  quietly  took  the 
book  from  him,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  companion,  ex])lained 
the  entire  passage  with  greater  lucidity  and  precision  than  could 
have  been  done  by  an  ex})erienced  professor.*  All  his  companion 
could  do  was  to  mix  confusion  with  astonishment,  and  implore 
the  young  Aquino  to  become  his  instructor  for  the  future. 
Thomas  quietly  declined  ;  but,  being  pressed,  he  consented,  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  all  that  had  happened  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret. 

At  length  a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts  before  the  notice  of  the  school.  Master  Albert  had 
selected  a  very  difficult  question  from  the  writings  of  Denis  the 
Areopagite,  and  had  given  it  to  some  of  his  scholars  for  solution. 
"Whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  they  passed  on  the  difficulty  to 
Thomas,  and  l)egged  him  to  write  his  o})inion  upon  it.  Thomas 
took  the  paper  to  his  cell,  and  taking  his  pen,  first  stated,  with 
great  lucidity,  all  the  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
question  ;  and  then  gave  their  solutions.  As  he  was  going  out 
of  his  cell,  this  paper  accidently  fell  near  the  door.  One  of  the 
brothers  passing,  j)icked  it  up,  and  carried  it  at  once  to  Master 
Albert.  Albert  was  excessively  astonished  at  the  splendid  talent, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  mere  accident,  he  discovered  in 
that  big,  silent  student. f  He  determined  to  bring  out,  in  the 
most  j)ublic  manner,  abilities  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
so  modestlv  concealed.  He  desired  Thomas  to  defend  a  thesis  be- 
fore  the  assembled  school,  on  the  following  day.  The  hour  arrived. 
The  hall  was  filled.  There  sat  Master  Albert.  Doubtless  the 
majoritv  of  those  who  were  to  witness  this  display,  imagined  that 
they  were  about  to  assist  at  an  egregious  failure.  How  could  that 
heavv,  silent  lad — who  could  not  speak  a  word  in  private — defend 
in  public  school,  against  the   keenest  of  opponents,  the  difficult 

*  Some  sa.v  that  TliomaA  liad.  Hiiioiij^st  others,  as  oompanions,  Ambrose  of  Sienna,  Tliomas 
of  ratitiiiii>r«'-.  S.  James  <»f  Hevaun.i.  J{.  Aii^ii«tiiie.  and  B.  TlioiiiiiH  .I«>.v«-e,  who  joiiud  the  Order, 
•with  Jh  e  of  liis  hrolhiMts.  and  was  aft*  rwaids  inach-  Cardinal,  nn<hr  the  tith-  <>t  S.  Sahina. 

'•('nniqiie  sir  taeitnrnuH  pr<ifi<er<t,  cn.jns  jnofectiim  opinio  hmnaua  nesciret.  «'(ijiit  .Magister 
AlhertnH  iibrnni  de  I)ivinit«  ni»niinit»n.H  13.  FJionvsii  hj-ere,  et  pra-dietnn  jiivenis  lectioneni  atteu- 
tiuH  andire.  t'ni  eiini  (iiiiihini  stiidens,  i^norans  «|nanta  virtOH  intelh((enti%  in  ipso  hiteret.  ex 
e<uiij>aHsioiie  a<l  npetendani  ei  h-ctioneni  .i>'  volninset  erngnn^iere ;  ijise  ut  huMiilliniiis  grates 
referens,  ae«epta\  it  :  qui  stiideiis  eiiin  ccejiisset  repetere.et  tanien  defieeret :  jtnedittus  Thomas 
quasi  jam  a  Deo  acrepta  hc»ntia  h-etionem  disfinete  repetiit,  et  nmlta.  quio  Majci-'^ter  uou  dixe- 
rat.  repetendo  supple vit :  de  quo  studens  admirans.  ro;;avit,  ut  deinceps  Fr.  Thomas  lectioues 
repeteret.  et  sihi  lu  hoe  pro  jtratia  mutun"  vicissitudinis  responderet.  Quoeum  linmiliter  pro- 
mississet,  rogavit  ne  aliis  revelaret,  ut  ipse  adhuc  abscouditus  in  sua  simplieitateuiaueret." 
(Tocco,  Lor.  fit.  p.  ♦Jbl.) 

t  '•  Contigit  etiam  illis  diebus  dictum  JIagistrum  disputare  difficilem  qua-fitionem,  quam 
cum  Frater  Tliomas  recollectam  seripsisset  in  sehedula,  et  quidani  studens  casu  ipsani  ant« 
ejus  cellam  inventam  rum  gaudio  Magistro  osteudisset.  legeiis  ipsain  Magister.  et  fnrtum  stu- 
diosi  admirans  disripuli,  advertit  in  ijiso  tarn  diutiunin   sileutiuni.  cum   lanta  siini)licitate  et 

fiiiritate   eonversationis   et  vitaj,   alicujus  luagua;  et  occultse   gratiaj  uou  carere  privilegio." 
Tocco,  Cap.  III.,  p.  &il.) 
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niceties  of  theology?  But  they  were  soon  undeceived.  For 
Thomas  spoke  with  such  clearness,  established  his  thesis  with  such 
remarkable  dialectical  skill,  saw  so  far  into  the  coming  difficulties 
of  the  case,  and  handled  the  whole  subject  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  Albert  himself  wiis  constrained  to  cry  aloud,  "  Tu  non  videris 
tenere  locum  ref^jyondentis  sed  deter miiiant is  !  "*  "  Master,"  repl ied 
Thomas  with  humility,  "  I  know  not  how  to  treat  the  question 
otherwise."  Albert  then  thought  to  puzzle  him,  and  show  him  that 
he  was  still  a  disciple.  So,  one  after  another,  he  started  objections, 
created  a  hundred  labyrinths,  weaving  and  interweaving  all  manner 
of  subtle  arguments — but  in  vain.  Tliomas,  with  his  calm  spirit, 
and  keen  vision,  saw  through  every  complication,  had  the  key  to 
every  fallacy,  the  solution  for  every  enigma,  and  the  art  to  unravel 
the  most  tangled  skein — till,  finally,  Albert,  no  longer  able  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  his  admiration,  cried  out  to  his  disciples,  who 
were  almost  stupified  Avith  astonishment:  "  We  call  this  young 
man  a  dumb  ox,  but  so  loud  will  be  his  bellowing  in  doctrine  that 
it  will  resound  throughout  the  whole  world."t 

He  who  takes  the  pains  to  dip  into  Denis  the  Areopagite,  De 
Divinis  NommihuSj  will  see,  at  a  glance,  what  sort  of  a  test 
Albertus  must  have  applied  to  young  Aquino.  The  easy  passages 
in  that  work  are  hard  enough — what  then  must  it  not  have  been 
with   the   more  involved?     The  explanation   of  this  work   was 

*  "  Uiule  inaiidavit  Ma<;istro  stuilf  ntiuiu,  iit  qua'stioiuMii  satis  difticilem  ei  comuiitteret,  de 
qua  in  crastiuo  rcspoiidcrt't  :  qiiaiii  ciiin  ex  luiiuilitatf  iiollct  rccini-ri',  t>x  uccessitate  obedien- 
tial pariiit.  Uiid»i  ad  eonsiu't  mil  locum  oiationis  se  coiilV'iens,  et  ad  jiriuiuiu  acluiii  iuohoaiiduiii 
Bcholasticuin  Deo  hiiiiiiliter  se  eoiiinieiidans,  ad  ve.siioiideuduiu  de  tiua'&tiouc.  pioiit  diviuo  ad- 
jutiis  unxilio  potuit.  in  scliolis  in  eiastiiio  se  paravit.  Uiide  ciuu  lepetitis  arjjmnentis  Majiistri 
i)nviiii8i8set  (juaiidani  di.stinetioueiii.  et  ad  ai<;umeuta  siitlicieutissiine  responderet.  praHlictiia 
MaK'slcJ"  ei  dixit :  Kiater  Thuiuu.  tii  uon  videiia  teueie  locum  respoudentis,  sed  determiuautis." 
(Toceo,  Loc  fit.,  p.  (iGl.) 

Tills  was  said,  soiim  writers  alHrin,  because  S.  Thomas  was  lying  down  certain  principles 
irliich  were  to  act  as  solvents  to  the  comin;;  ohjections:  Si;;liart  thus  explains  it :--'  '\Vir  seiieu 
nier,  Thomas  war  ant  eiuer  der  Biiiike  und  musste  init  dem  von  Albert  aut'jjestellteu  Oppoiien- 
teu  am  Unteratuhl  disputireu.  Er  ^ab  nun  so  bestimmte,  zweifellose  Entscheidungeii,  dass  Al- 
bert sa^te;  Das  Entscheideii  •jehtlrt  dem  .Ma;;ister  zu,  du  spriclist  schoii  wie  i-iu  .Ma<;ister.  Der 
MiiKister  (hier  Albert)  hatte  iiainlieh  bei  Disputatiouen  die  Eutseheiduug  zu  .neben.  Und  nuu 
Bcheiut  Albert  selbst  die  Disputation  fort{j;etiihrt  zu  haben."  i&^v  Albertus  Slaanus,  Kap.  VI., 
not.  p.  ^0.)  '  *^  ^  V       ^        y  , 

t  "  Magister  dixit :  Modo  respoudeas  ad  quiestionem  per  tuani  distiuctionem  :  et  fecit  ci 
quntuor  arjiunienta  tam  dillicilia  <iuod  omnino  s»-  euni  crederet  conclusisse.  Ad  qiup  cum  Frater 
Ibouias  sutlicientissiuu'  rcspouilisset .  t'ertur  Majiistrum  Albertuni  tlixisse  jut  spirituiu  pro- 
plutue:  Xos  vo<amus  istuiu  l)ovem  niuluni:  sed  ipse  adiiuc  taleni  dabit  in  doctrina  mu>iitum, 
quod  in  toto  luuudo  sonabit.  Quod  dictum  prophclicuiu  est  veraciter  adimpletum:  nam  in  loto 
muudo  dum  inter  tideles  ejus  doctriua  did'uuditur,  Euclesia  ejus  vocibusedocetur."    iTocco, 

f^lX'iikiu^j  of  the  proficiency  .and  gifts  of  S.  Thomas  at  this  period,  Frigevio  says:  "Toniaso 
ouiuiue  sottola  seorta  di  SI  laro  dotlore  con  tal  solleeitudine  ed  ingegno  diesai  ad  imparan-  la 
sacra  tt'ologia,  chin  brieve  trapa.ssi>  i  piii  dotti  ma<stri.  chin  quelle  Iniversit;^  tiorisseio.  No- 
uuissuuo  era  il  siio  ingegiio,  teuacissima  la  meiuoria,  c  ardentissima  la  brama  del  siipere."  (Lib. 
I-,  I  up.  II  .,  a.  4.;).  24.) 

How  tar  above  human  applause  S.  Thomas  was.  even  as  a  youth,  is  clear  from  Tocco  :    "  Ju- 

Terns  autem.  qui  cor  suum  in  humilitatis  fuudaverat   paviniento.ex  tanti  Magistri   testimonio, 

ni  ''^   f'"'  ''*""*'''**''l'  iietu  scholastieo  uon  erexit  in  superbiam  animuiu.  uec  uiutavit  solita>  sim- 

pucitatis  exemplum  ;  euiudem  niodum  viveiidi  serviius  in  posterum.  queiii  teniurat  inchoatum, 

quamvis  praHlictus  .Magister  onines  ditHciles  actus  seliolasticos  ipsi  committeret.  quern sufllcieu- 

Uorem  alns  uiveuiret."     (Tocco:   HolL,  Cap.  III.,  p.  (.hi.) 

B'n    >  '  ^  '*'"!'"^  t*)ujours  sous  les  yeux   de  Dieu.  and  dans  la  consideration  de  son  ueant.  Thomas 

Boccupoit  SI  pen  de  ses  qualites.  "on  de  ce  que  les  homnies  peiisoient  de  hii,qu'il  etoit  «'galemeut 

uiM'nsiltle  aiix  plus  tlatteuses  loiiauiies.  et  aux  uiepris  les  plus  humiliaus.     Sans  craiute  de  ten- 

u  1  Mill  humihte.  on  le  preferoit  i\  tons  ses  (.'oiidiseii)les,  quoiqu'il  v  en  eAt  plusiers.  qui  dans  les 

?V."^'v";^  *^">«'"t  douu6  des  pieuves  do  lour  esprit,  and  de  leur  scavoir."     (Tourou,  Lift. /., 
iwtip.  AA.,  p.  79  )  *        '  1  \  '  I 

u 
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thouo^ht  so  difficult  by  the  scholastics,  that  there  is  a  leprend  extant 
to  the  effect  that  Albert,  when  expoundinf(  it,  received  assistance 
immediately  from  heaven.*  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  convert  of  S.  Paul's; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  handled  with  great  reverence, 
deeply  studied,  and  much  written  upon.  Men  thought  by  com- 
nu'nting  upon  it,  to  elicit  out  of  its  Xeoj)latonism,  the  liidden 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  work  may  with  safety  be 
l)ut  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century?  f  It  is  full  of 
fundamental  thought,  and  has  a  mystic  savour  which  gained  it 
many  admirers  and  commentators  in  the  middle  ages;  but  its 
explanations  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  its  thoughts  occasionally 
unworthy,  and  it  contains  passages  which  border  very  closely  upon 
error.J 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  question  in  which  S.  Thomas  ap- 
pears in  the  capacity  of  disputant  should  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  cry  of  his  young  heart — quid  est  Deus?^  It 
was  in  the  " Divi7iis  Nominibus^^  that  a  profound  and  mystic  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  solution  to  that  question,  and  the  fact 
of  its  having  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  Saint  from  his 
earliest  years,  no  doubt  assisted  liim  in  solving  the  ditliculties 
presented  to  him  by  his  master.  Minds  that  principally  live 
in  external  facts  and  relations,  are  little  conscious  of  that 
world  of  wealth  which  lives  in  the  contemplative  spirit,  nor  of 
the  vivid  light  that  illuminates  so  many  ])roblems,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  unravelled  except  by  the  jjatient  labour  of  love 
and  thought. 

*  Sighart's  Alhrrtiut  Marpitix.  Cap.  IX.,  p.  G4. 

t  "  Biit  tlie  tlifory  wliirli  has  on  the  wliolf  found  most  favotir.  is  fliat  which  rf ffrs  them 
(th«*  works  of  S.  Dimmh)  to  flic  laffcr  end  of  the  fifth,  or  tin-  l>i'':inninji  <»f  tlie  sixth  centnry. 
J<Uf)i  is  the  opinion  of Moi)t«-t.  ;um1  of  Gicsfler:  aiul  it  is  a<«'»-i»t<«l  by  Mr.  Uestcoft.  who  f«>n- 
chulcH  liis  fn'inirics  into  the  sniijcct  of  date  hy  sayin};  that  '  tlx-  error  eannot  he  yreat.  if  it  he 
ron.j«M'tured  tliat  they  were  eoniposed  A.  n.  4KO-.'i20.  cithf-r  at  Kde.ssa.  or  under  tlie  inflnenee  of 
the  KdesBene  8<'hool.'  Mr.  Westeott  affrecs  witti  Baratier  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  (ground 
for  considerinu  the  writ  inns  to  h«-  a  f(ir<r«*ry.  thr>u>;li  li»-  does  not  (ro  so  far  as  to  arnnit  tliein  of 
heinc  pseudonyrnouH.  In  any  case,  tlie  real  name  of  the  autlior  will  prohahly  still  remain  un- 
knitwii.  Time  has  in  on«-  respect  (h*alt  with  thes*-  remarkable  mr*numents  of  the  Alexandrian 
mind  fif  sueh  iixh-ed  tliey  be),  as  it  dealt  witli  tlie  Pliaros,  wliieli  was  Alexandria's  material 
monumi-nt.  In  the  one  eaw.  as  in  the  other,  it  has  shewn  the  name  outwardly  insr^ribed  on 
tlie  work  tobe  iinenduring;  but  ithas  not  yet.  in  the  one  ca.se  as  in  the  other,  revealed  the  name 
of  the  true  artificer  chiselled  underneath."  (Hfe  Lupt«u' a  Introdtiction  to  Volet' a  LHotiyiiiiia. p. 
XXXVIII.) 

i  Baumjjarten-rrusius'  opinion,  that  Denis  lived  in  the  third  century,  has  been  completely 
refuted.  See  KiiKelhardt.  />i>  (ntfjrhlirh^n  Srfn-iflen  drH  A-rf(ipngiUi\  Dioni/fritui.  Sulzhnrh.  1823.  B(L 
II.,  p.  .'t29.  Hq  :  Baiir.  /)i>  flirintlirh'  I^hre  von  drr  Ih-rin^niijk^it  vnti  Mmnthwerdnny  finltes,  Bd.  II., 
p.  205:  \\.\XX*T.  Ofurhirhtf  df-r  I'hiUtKophir^  Bd.  VI..  p.  !>Xh  Hf/.  Compare  Die  Gotteslehre  des  TTionuu 
von  .iquino.  von  Dr.  .loli-innes  Delitzsch.     Lripzig.  I!!70.  KiiiUilnny.  P-  6. 

Erigeiia  says  of  it : — 'Opus  valde,  ut  oj»iiiamur.  aiifraetuosum,  longefiue  a  modernis  sensi- 
bus  reniotum.  miiltum  invinni.  panels  apertiim,  iion  solum  propter  anti<|uitateni,  vernm  etiam 
coelestium  altitiidineni  mysteriorum."  .See  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Denis, 
befnuinns  thus  : — '•  fJloriosissimo  Catholieorum  regiim  f'arolo  .Joannes  extremiis  sophije  stiiden- 
tium  saliitem."  fVid.  Mipne.  Po/ro?.  Tim.  CXXII..  p.  lo:n.  W.Vi.)  Eiigena  must  have  known 
pftty  w«'ll  what  it  was,  for  he  wrote  a  translatiim  or  paraphrase  of  it. 

?  "  Et  bene  conjn-nit  Providentije  Divin.-e  con.'«ilio,  ut  a  lectioue  libri  de  Divinis  n<uninibu8 
pnedictus  yraterThoma.s  acciperet  a  Deo  loquendi  et  se  manifestandi  licentiam,  ciii  conce.ssu- 
rns  erat  sui  nominis  manifestare  doclrinam  :  et  ut  Dei  uominibiis  l>ivin;e  notiti;e  hctionem  aC/- 
ci|H'ret.  quam  usque  in  finem  vita*  legeudo  perficeret,  quam  ecribendo  etiam  morieus  nou  tace- 
ret."     (Tocco.  BoH,  Cap.  IIL.  p.  661.) 
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Like  his  father,  S.  Dominic,  yonng  Aquino  loved  to  study  the 
Collations  of  tlie  experienced  Cassian.*  AVlien  studying,  he  kept 
this  one  volume  by  his  side;  and  he  found  that  such  spiritual 
reading  wUs  of  assistance  in  purifying  his  heart  and  min'd  to  see 
more  cleai'ly  into  the  depths  of  theological,  and  Scriptural  science. 
He  combined,  in  fact,  the  fulness  of  the  monastic  temper  with  a 
soaring  j3o\ver  of  speculation.  At  this  very  period,  besides  ex- 
plaining the  mysticism  of  the  Areopagite,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  work  founded  upon  Albert's  lectures  in  the  schools, 
namely,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.f 

But  this  same  year,  a  change  was  made  by  the  Twenty-third 
General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  held  at  Cologne.  (1245.) 
Here  it  was  determined  that  Albert  should  leave  Cologne  and  go 
to  Paris.  His  superiors  decided  that  he  should  occupy  the  profes- 
sor's chair  in  that  capital,  and  take  his  doctor's  cap;  and  Thomas 
was  to  finish  his  three  3^ears  under  him  at  S.  James's. J 

The  reputation  of  nuiiiy  famous  men  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  scholars,  when  young  Aquino  came  to  Paris.  William 
of  Shyreswood,  whom  John  of  Salisbury  declares  to  have  been 
greater  than  Abertus  Magnus;  William  of  Paris,  who  had  fully 
mastered  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  his  great 
work, ''i)e  Univei'so/' had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Arabian 
philosophers;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  the  learned  mystic  expounder 
of  the  Stagyrite,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Holy  See;  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  who  had  no  doubt  spent  years  in  the  great  library  of 
King  Louis,  with  its  one  thousand  two  hundred  precious  volumes, 
and  who  wrote  an  Encycloptedia  of  Universal  Knowledge  ;§  and 
Alexander  of  Hales,  the  great  Franciscan   light,  who  manifested 

*  "  Sed  quia  frequenter  coiitigit  quod,  dum  iutellectus  superins  subtilia  speculatnr,  affeotns 
iiilVrius  a  devotionc  remittitur,  piieilietus  Doctorad  exeitaiulani  devotioiuni  die  qnolibet  li-jiere 
uiiaiu  lectioueni  sibi  de  I'iitruui  Collatioiiibus  aolitus  eral.  Interro}'at\is  auteni  our  leetioni 
liuie  iutculu.s.  iulirduin  spfculnri  diuiitlcrt  t  ;  n-spoudit  :  K<;o  in  bac  h-ctione  tU-votioneui  eulli- 
jjo,  ex  (jua  t'aeilius  in  .sju'culationeni  consurjio.  ut  sic  alleitus  liabcat.  unde  sc  in  ile\ otioneni 
ditt'undat,  nt  inlelbTi  us  ex  liu.jus  nieii  tu  ad  altitua  aso-iidat.  In  ho<'  sui  Pat  r  is  Doniinici  iiuita- 
tnsexenipbini.  qui  in  dieto  libro  legeub  treqiientins,  unt^unui  pertVetiouis  apicem  apprebendit."' 
(Toet'd,  Cit/K  II'.   I,.  (Jti.-).) 

t'assian  was  prubably  born  in  Gaul  about  tbe  year  350.  He  wasdedieated  to  God  in  a  nion- 
naterv  at  Hetblebcni.  lu  t  be  year  :Wtl  be  visited,  willi  bis  I'riend  (uMuianns.  tbe  eonvt-nts  of 
Kj;yi>t.  tor  tile  sake  of  instructintc  biinsclf  in  inonastie  lite.  Tbe  result  of  bis  experiences  be 
wrote  down  in  bis  ColLitionrx  I'dlnuii.  Tins  book  bi-eanie  a  standard  nnniastie  \vt)rk.  In  tbe 
year  414,  Tassian  founded  two  numasteries  at  .Marseilb's,  wbu'b  beeanie  mot  berbouses  of  many 
Uiore  in  Kraut'e  and  Si)ain.     He  died  in  tbe  year  4;t-',  witb  tbe  reputation  of  a  saint. 

t  "  I'ost  ba'e  auteni  piaMlietns  niauister  .\lbertus  »'nin  libruni  Kibicornin  oun>  qua>stionibud 
IfReret,  liater  Tbonias  nniiiistri  leet\irani  studiose  eoUejiit  et  redejiit  in  seriptis  opus,  stylo  dis- 
ertuuj,  sulitilitate  prol'unduni,  sii'Ut  a  toute  tauti  doetoris  liaurire  potuit.  qui  in  seientia  oniueui 
boiuiiieni  in  sui  leiuporis  a-tate  pranessit."  (Toeco.  j>.  (jtil ;  ii\so,  I'hilosvpl^.  Ue  S.  Thomas.  Jour- 
uain,  ;).  U2.) 

t  "  Tbtuuas  de  Catinipre  a  eonver.^6  avec  notre  Saint  i\  Colojjne  ;  il  a  etudie  ooinme  lui  sous 
Albert  le  Grand,  il  les  a  vits  partir  tons  (b'ux  pour  I'aris;  Inn  pour  y  eusei>;ner  la  Tbt'olojie 
(eonune  il  a  ete  dit)  I'ntre  jxnir  y  eontinner  ses  etudes  sons  h- nu"  ine  Maitre.  (.'est  eatiniinVi 
uii  nieuie.  qui  luuis  rapprend  dans  un  de  ses  onvraijes  (jui  n'est  point  ineonnu  aiix  >;ens  de  Li-t- 
tres.  Cotouiam  Aiiripi'iinim  vcnit  (F.  Thomas)  studiiitqitc  in  illo  loco,  i j no usq ac pmclar us  Lector  fro- 
tnim.  AlbertHS  Pnrisiog  Ininahitini  est."     (Tourou.   Cap.  XXII..  ;>.  87.) 

{  S.  Louis  bad  tbe  }ireater  part  of  tbe  extracts  Vincent  wanted  for  his  work  copied  at  his 
own  expeu.se.  Vincent  was  Lector  of  the  Kinjt,  and  tutor  of  bi.s  child.  Tbe  number  of  authors 
be  nieution.s.  j;ives  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  Loui.s's  Library,  though  it  is  possible  Vincent 
nuiy  have  cimsulted  books  elsewbere. 

" '''"t*'!"  \  iueentins  Ib'Hovaeenis  scripsit  quatuor  niauna  speciila    .      .      .      beato  Ludovico 
Jraucorum  (ege  ei  libros  luiuistniute."     (Marlisue.  I'tt.  ik'i'ip.,  Torn,  VI.,  p.  363.) 
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such  koeiiuess  and  breadth  of  reading  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Lombard,  and  whose  stoutness  in  debate  earned  liim  the  title  of 
''Irrt'lVagable  Doctor,"  and  who  had  just  died  wlien  Thomas  came 
to  Paris — all  these  had  been  students  and  teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Paris  must  have  been  pregnant  with  the  odour  of  an  liun- 
dred  lofty  names;  and  those  halls  and  colleges,  those  monastei'ies 
and  hostels — in  Avhich  so  many  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation, 
and  then  had  become  popes,  statesmen,  bishops,  theologians,  ])oets, 
philosophers — must,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  have  been  clothed 
with  a  species  of  mystic  awe,  from  the  oppressiveness  which  so  many 
memories  must  have  brought  over  the  imagination.*  The  homes 
of  genius,  and  the  haunts  of  learning,  where  men  of  great  brain 
have  worked  out  the  salvation  of  their  fellows,  by  the  breadth  of 
their  attainments,  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  affect  the  spirit 
with  a  species  of  fascination;  and,  whilst  overpowering  it  by  their 
greatness,  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  kindle  within  it  a  kindred 
inspiration. t 

When  a  short  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  authors  and  text- 
books used  by  students  duning  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
condition  of  the  University  of  Paris  has  been  touched  upon,  then 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  entering  fully  into  the  great  work  of  S. 
Thomas;  so  that,  whilst  the  reader  bears  in  mind  the  struggles, 
and  theological  and  philosophical  positions  which  preceded  him, 
he  will  be  able,  not  only  to  appreciate  what  the  Saint  actually  did, 
but,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  intellectual  world  that  went  before,  and  the  influence  he 
exerted  over  the  teaching  of  the  future. 

*  "  Tout  ce  qui  i^tait  appelJ;  k  excrcer  line  haute  influenrp  dans  le  mondo,  homines,  doctrines, 
institutions,  .scinhhtit  devoir  se  rendit;  h  Paris  pour  y  rcoevoir  la  t-onsj-cratiou  de  son  avenir. 
Uu  nombre  de  plus  en  plus  eonsid»'ral>le  d'lioninies  ('•niiiients  venaient  dans  i-etfe  capitale  pour 
Be  preparer  h  accoinplir  dinnenieut  leur  noi)le  destination  :  e'»'*taient  des  princes  appeles  h  reg- 
ner,  qui  ne  cro.vaient  pas  pouviiir.  sans  cetfe  preparation,  recueillir.  ni  dans  les  oani]is  ni  ^  la 
cour.  les  fruits  de  la  trtierie  on  de  la  i»aix :  des  )>ai>es  qui  fiirent  la  (jloire  du  sic'-jre  de  Saint  Pierre 

f)ar  liMir  saiiesse,  leuis  luniieres  et  leur  courage;  deseardiiiaux  «|ui  seeonderent  ces  pontiles  par 
eur  habilete  et  leur  exiierienee  consoinniOe  des  affaires:  des  patriarelies  dans  lesquels  TOrient 
put  reconnaitre  la  gravity''  et  1' austerity  de  I'Kjjlise  plus  iudefM-ndante  <le  TOceident;  deseveques 
qui  exercerent  leurs  fonctions  avec  le  sentiment  de  ce  qu'elles  out  de  grand  et  de  sacre  ;  de 
pieux  ahlx'-H  pla<-»-s  ?i  la  t^te  des  convents  les  ])lus  cr-U-bres  :  en  sorie  que  Paris  ^tait  reoonnu 
pour  IV'Cole  fertile  «lu  sein  de  l:iquelle  8r>rtaient  les  flambeaux  de  IKglise.  qui  eclairaieut  la 
chr^tiente."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XII..  p.  115.     t/.  Touron.  Cap.  XXII..  p.  86.) 

t  "  A  partir  du  milieu  du  douzi?Miie  si^rle.  il  y  avait  eu  \h  [_h  Paris]  une  affluence  de  .jeunes 
gens  de  tons  les  pays  ehr<*tieii».  ])his  ftrande  qu'eu  tout  autre  lieu  et  h.  tfmte  autre  ^j>oque;  et 
cette  affluence  n'avait  fait  <ju'au{;nienfer.  comme  nous  I'avons  dit.  sous  la  sajje  administration 
de  Louis  IX.  et  par  suite  de  la  prdtection  gt'-rn'reuse  (pTil  aceordait  h  la  science  et  aux  savants. 
Les  fondations  des  rois  ses  i>re<|«'Messeurs.  celles  d'autres  princes  et  seigneurs  chr»?tienH,  pour- 
voyaient  k  I'entretien  des  etudiants  pauvrea.  Les  franchise»  et  les  inivil^ges  contribuaient 
^galement  an  developpement  de  cette  grande  I'ccjle  ;  et  les  sages  regleinents  «^tablis  jiar  les 
Bup»'rieurs  en  prevenaient  les  abus.  L'unlou  interieure  /-tait  niaintenue  i>ar  des  associatious 
religieuses  ^tanlies  parmi  les  el^ves;  1^  se  contracterent  des  amiti<;s  qui  eurent  pour  r<f'sultat 
de  couMdider  runite  de  la  giande  society  cbr^tienne,  dont  I'esprit  \ivitiait  I'Kurope;  1^  devaient 
se  reiicontrer  Thomas  d'Acjuin  et  Bonaventure.  dont  les  g^nies  reuouvellerout  le  sublime  em- 
biaasemeut  des  deux  saiutb  patriarcbes  Duiuinique  et  Francois."     (BareiUe,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  114.) 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


Before  proceeding  to  show  the  work  that  S.  Thomas  did,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  instruments  that  he 
had  to  do  it  with. 

The  one  absorbing  science  of  the  middle  ages  was  theology.* 
The  whole  form  of  learning  pointed  to  the  study  of  religion  as 
the  great  terminus  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  one  right  road 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  liberal  arts  were  but  a  careful  and 
laborious  preparation  for  philosophy  or  logic;  logic,  in  turn,  was 
only  valuable  inasmucli  as  it  was  an  instrument  for  the  ordering, 
defending,  and  proving  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  The  great 
object  of  life  was  to  know  God.  James  de  Vitry  beautifully  says, 
"  Offinis  scientia  dehat  referri  ad  cognitioneni  Christi" — all  science 
should  be  referred  to  the  knowledo^e  of  Christ.  Ao-ain,  more 
clearly  still :  ^' Debet  scolciris  i?'e per  viam  ad 2^iii('uni  {ui  Isaac), 
id  est  per  scientias  adminiculantes  ad  theologiam.'^  The  scholar 
should  go  along  the  road  to  the  well  (like  Isaac),  that  is,  through 
the  assisting  sciences  to  theology.  "  Logic  is  good,"  he  says, 
"  which  teaclies  us  how  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood  ;  grammar 
is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  write  and  speak  correctly ;  rhetoric  is 
good,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  with  elegance,  and  to  persuade; 
geometery  is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  measure  the  earth  on  which 
Ave  dwell;  so  is  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reckoning,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  convince  ourselves  of  the  small  number  of  our 
days;  and  music,  which  teaclies  us  harmonies,  and  makes  us  think 
of  the  sweet  song  of  the  *  Blessed ;'  and,  finally,  astronomy,  which 
makes  us  consider  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  virtue  of  the  stars, 
darting  forth  splendour  before  God.  But  much  better  is  theology, 
which  alone  can  truly  be  called  a  liberal  art,  because  it  frees  the 
human  soul  from  its  miseries."t     Arnoul  dllumblieres,   Bishop 


Thp  riuuch.  from  the  bo<;iiuiiii<:  of  tlio  rovivnl  of  h'ttors.  sot  her  ftioo  ajrainst  Rosrulars 
learmiis:  soiMilar  law  or  olivsics,  wliuh  in  reality  koiU  tl\i'in  peottv  i-loso  to  occlfsiastical  pur- 
n'm  r")  ••^"•■•"li'.  iiiul  see  tho  (liortrs  tif  \.W  'IViitli    (n-n.  SmuhI.  ll;{0:   S\  nod    of  Clormout, 

ii.H';  and  tho  Synod  of  MontixlUor.  IIHJ  :  \\\\W\\  threatontd  thoso  Kosintars  with  anathema 
^^no  took  to  stndy\iiii  hiAv  or  ph\sic.s.  Both  the  Synod  of  Tonrs.  \UV.\.  and  Montpelher.  1195.  for- 
DUiie  refinlars  to  leave  the  monastery  to  learn  eitlier  of  these  hranehes. 

t  Asiain:  "  Kilios  nostros  liluialihns  avtibns  erndinins.  now  unia  yirtiitem  dare  possuut.  sed 
quia  aummm  ad  yirtuteni  reoipieudum  praparant."     (De  La  Marobe,  p.  423.) 
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of  I'aris,  tlnis  si)euks  in  liis  Sur/una: — "Is  it  permissible  to  asso- 
ciate philosophy  and  pagan  letters  with  the  study  of  Divine 
sciences?  Yes,  wlien  tliis  accessory  erudition  is  only  enijdoyed 
for  the  better  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  prophecy,  for  comprehending,  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  and  as  a  ludp  towards  creating  detestation  for  false 
doctrines,  and  towards  more  solidly  refuting  them.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  one  takes  pleasure  in  the  fal)les  of  the  poets — in  tlie 
worldly  ornamentation  of  their  style,  such  philosophy  becomes 
an  iin}rious  and  corrupting  science."* 

It  may  be  laid  down,  roughly,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Lombard,  and  iVristotle,  were  the  three  great  bases  on  which  the 
active  intellect  of  the  thirteenth  century  rested,  in  its  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  truth.  The  subject-matter  of  its  efforts  was 
revelation — and  })hilosoi)hy  also,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a 
bearing  on  religious  truth  ;  and  the  form  became  more  and  more 
perfectly  Aristotelian,  as  the  learned  gained  a  more  perfect 
ac(juaintance  Avith  the  Avhole  mind  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  with 
the  immense  usefulness  of  his  system  for  ordering,  and  systematiz- 
ing the  multitudinous  teachings  of  the  Church. f  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  became  en- 
slaved to  the  Stagyrite  ;  tlicy  had  a  brighter  and  stronger  light 
than  his,  shining  over  their  heads,  and,  by  its  guidance,  were  able 
to  do  what  neitiier  Jew  nor  Arab  had  yet  succeeded  in,  viz.,  to 
handle  so  sharp  and  dangerous  an  instrument,  without  cutting 
the  fair  form  of  religion  with  it,  and  to  turn  it  with  edge  and 
point  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  altogether 
out  of  place  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  opportunities  the 
student  had  of  learning  both  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture ;  the 
theology  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  revela- 
tion, through  the  influence  of  the  Stagyrite.  To  begin  with 
exegesis. 

The  Church  of  God  is  principally  founded  in  Holy  Scipture.J 

•  Hint.  Lift..  XX..  14. 

t  "  Th«'  Rflionlmcn  of  the  twf»lfth  of>ntTir\'  had  only  tho  Orcanon  of  Aristotle  in  Bocthins' 
Latin  tr.inslation.  and  tlu-ir  philoHojdiical  trf-atnif nt  of  doj^njatir  f  iifolotj.V  was  pnicly  loffifal. 
On  flu- otlier  hand,  all  tlif  \vfirk«  of  Aristotli-  w«t»'  translated  into  Arahir.  Tlif  f*tiidv  of  liis 
pliiloHophv  tloiiriMlicd  especially  after  the  time  of  Avicenna  (Ihn  Sina,  10:t«),  as  well  in  tlie  Moor- 
ish  Kj-noeilsin  Spain,  aa  in  general  under  the  Arabian  Hway.  It  received  a  fresh  imjmlse  iji  the 
he^innint.'  of  the  thireenth  rentnry.  from  the  new  translatioTi  and  eommentary.  with  whieh 
Averroes  (llui  Rosclid.  ahont  1217)  illnsOated  Hie  workH  of  Aristotle.  Kver  sinee  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  eentury.  piltjrima<.'es  to  those  seats  of  learnin^i.  from  Western  Christendom,  trrew 
eontiiniallv  more  fomnion.  It  was  natural  that,  here  also,  the  attenfiem  and  desires  of  men 
should  turn  to  the  remainiuK  portirtn  of  Aristotelic  philosophy.  Soon  they  hetian  to  translate 
into  I,at in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  Aristotelians:  tnese  they  considered  to  be  faithful  repre- 
Bentations  of  the  .\ristotelie  philosophy,  alt h'lujrh  in  parts,  for  instance,  the  writings  of  Al-^azel 
(1127).  they  were  sfrouply  infused  with  Neoplatonic  ifleas.  The  liiKli  estimation  in  which  Aris- 
totle was  already  held  as  a  logician,  won  for  this  natural  T>hilf).sopliy.  stippo.sed  to  he  Aristote- 
lian, an  easy  entrance  into  Western  Christendom."     (Hull's  (.'ieseler.  Chap.  TV.,  §  74,  p.  295.  296.) 

t  "  Vor  Allem  musste  griindliche  Kenntniss  der  heilifren  Schrift  erworhen  werden.  iJaher 
wurden  <lie  Biicln'r  derselhen  der  Keihe  nach  von  den  l'r«»fessoren  eiklart  in  der  bekaniiten  al- 
h  uorisclieu  Weise.  die  /.wr  Erliaiiung  dcs  Volke s  ho  gceignet  ist.indem  sie  fast  alien  I'akten  nnd 
Worten  der  Schriit  eiueu  uuttiiUeuden  tieferu.  gcistigeu  Siuu  abzugewiuueu  weibts.    Ho  lauge 
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Hence,  it  follows  that,  at  all  times,  theologians  have  given  them- 
selves with  earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Xow, 
there  are  several  sources  to  which  the  student  might  apply  whilst 
prosecuting  such  a  study.  He  would  first  procure  the  Commen- 
taries of  the  Fathers — though  they  were  difficult  to  obtain,  except 
piece-meal — and  then  he  might  consult  Venerable  Bede,  Alcuin's 
Revision,  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre.  The  student, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  carefully  peruse  the  ^'Glossa  Orcllna- 
riaj''  of  Strabo,*  and,  if  he  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  would 
manage  to  procure  the  ^^Glossa  Interlinear  is  ^''  of  Anselm  of  Laon. 
If  he  were  anxious  to  study  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
page,  he  could  borrow  Hugo  of  Amiens'  work  on  the  Hexameron, 
and  choose  between  the  Gospel  harmonies  of  Zachary  of  Besan9on, 
and  Odo  of  Cambrai.  For  mysticism,  he  would  beat  no  loss; 
there  would  be,  at  once,  S.  Bernard  the  mellifluous,  and  the  beau- 
tiful writings  of  the  monastic  theologians  of  S.  Victor's.f  But, 
if  he  were  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  turn,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended to  study  carefully,  as  the  best  treatment  of  the  original 
Bible  Text,  the  writings  of  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  Rupert  of 
Deutz ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps — if  he  could  procure  a  copy,  would 
be  the  criticism  of  Abbott  Stephen  of  Citeaux  on  the  Text,  who 
had  not  only  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  generally  received 
A^rsion  of  the  Vulgate  with  more  accurate  readings;  but  had  also 
collated  it  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  which  he  had 
somehow  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Jews.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  student  could  not  do  better,  if  he  were  anxious  to  know 
something  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
than  consult  such  men  as  Ben  Esra,  David  Kimchi,  and  Moses 
Maimonides.J:     Justin's   Dialogue   witli    Trypho    shows,    clearly 

die  Stndiercndeii  diesc  Vortrafto  liorten,  hiessen  aie  biblid,  die  Bibolstndenten,  und  waren  aiis- 
«clili<'.s.slicli  aiif(li»'s<>a  Keld  aiiufwicsfii.  Driin  alle  Viellicit  und  alh's  VicU'ilei  zu  frieiolier  Ztit 
Nvar  dcni  Stiidifn^^an;;  (U's  Mittolaltors  fromd.  Man  studivte  I'iniiif  .lahri' die  heili<:i' Soliiift 
mid  um  dii-  luilijj;*'  Scliiin  und  zwar  uiit  unfjetlieiUeni  Kil'er  luul  gliinzeudoui  Erfolge.'  (Sig- 
hurt'8  A'.lurtu.^  Miii/iius,  Kap.  IV.,  p.  21.) 

*  Tliis  is  i>iincii>all,v,  however,  an  alividgenient  of  Rjvbanns'  Catena. 

t  Hugh  of  S.  Vietor'a.  Hugh  of  Ostia  (llftR),  and  Hugli  of  S.  Caro  (12fi3),  wrote  papers  on  S. 
Jjuke.  wliieh  liad  a  very  wide  eireidatiou:  sonu'thiug  hice  the  poimhuity  of  the  eonmuMitaries 
upon  ,Iol>  ot  S.  Thomas.  Peter  of  Hhiis.  and  I'eter  of  ("hartres.  T\\  o  of  the  hooka  most  spread  in 
tin-  middle  ages  were  the  />iV)cr  (/<-  />()r/(i»((  ('())(/i,s-  ot  (n-rard  of  l,i«^ge.  a  Doujiiiican  (1270).  and 
IVtcr  I'oiiiestor's  work,  Srhohistica  Ilisloria  .•^np'-r  Xovum  Ttftamiiituitt,  of  whieli.  in  tht- library  of 
S.  Victors  alone,  twenty-two  .MSS.  were  preserved.  He  was  Profe.^sor  of  IMiilosophv.  Chaueel- 
lor  oi  ilu.  liiiversity  of  I'aris.  and  died,  ll!W.  Xiehohia  of  Lyre  \vrt>te  a  gh>ss  on  the  wliole  HibU*. 
S.  Uivymuiid  wrote  a  Sum  of  Penance  and  Matrinu>nv,  and  a  Sum  of  Cases  of  Conscience,  which 
had  hith-  pojxilarily. 

t  '■  nie.jiulischen  .\u.Hlcger  dea  A.  T.  gewal\rten  den  ehristliehen  Theohigen  nicht  bloaa  in 
Bprachlicher.  sondern  aneh  in  saehlieher  Hinsieht  maneherh-i  .Vusbeute  als  Htwjriirer  von  Tra- 
uitioiien  iiher  den  tiefeien.  sehon  vor  Christiis  in  den  jiidisehen  Seliuh^n  reeipirten  Seliriftsinn. 
r.Mie  soh'he.  Ji\den  und  t'luisten  gemeinsame  .Vnerkennung  eines  traditioiu>lh-u  Sehriftsinnes 
lenelitct  sehoii  aus.lnslin's  l>iali>iiu,-<  ciiw  Tnrphouf  her\or  ;  Justin  sel/.t  augenseheinUeh  voraus, 
«lass  (li(>  lienennungen  :  rcj-.  Kurfnlo.t.  i<o)iiinus.  <i)tiT'hi,<.  dux  <\r,-rr}tii.^.  fsajiirniia.  .tiliits.  (/riw.  vrrlnnn, 
r/i*.N-,  Di-iVd.s,  ,;/,!, f  I  ((,<  /„^, ,,,,.,•,.,,„  „  ,,  ^y  von  den  jiidisehen  KahUiniu  anerkannte  roiinomiiin  dfn 
ilessias  seien.  ^  .\utVallend  ist  die  rebereinatiniiuung  vieler  Krkhuiuigen,  wilclie  Maimonidesin 
Beinoiu  .More  Xebnehim  gibt.  mit  <h>n  .\\i.slecungen  ein«s  Ahuius  von  Rvssel.  eines  Petrns  Cantor 
"tf-  1  "''7  ^''^"  *''n»'in.  Vgl.  ntni.  Spiri!,;}.  SoU\tme)u-ir.  toni.  I II..  p,i<y.  LXXXl'I.  In  der  inieh- 
sttolgi'uden  -Vnmerkung  wird  uesasit  wj'rden,  woiier  die  senaunten  .Manner  ilire  .\ush's:uni:en 
seliAtptten  :  worans  sieli  der  von  Pitra  a,  a.  O.,  pug.  XL.  gezogene  Sehhiss  nahc  h'gen  wird  :  aut 
wi  MiumoHUns  maniis  lUvenisse  quadain  nostroruin  comitunUirioruin  colhcUuua,  aut  ad  ^us  usque  aeta- 
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enc)U<3Hi,  liow  inucli  tliere  is  in  common  on  this  ])oint  ))etwecn  the 
Cliristiuns  and  the  Jews.  Tlien,  tinally,  lie  might  d\])  into  the 
"Claris"'  of  Melito,  Avliicli  inaiignrated  a  s})ecial  tradition  of 
exegesis,  and  can  clearly  be  traced  from  the  fifteenth  century  up- 
wards, through  the  late  and  earlier  scholastics  to  the  days,  inclu- 
sively, of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church.  This,  together  with  the 
]ionderous  work  written  by  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  assisted  by  five  hun- 
dred friars,  the  "  Corrcctoriinn  Biblice  Saj'bojuiicnm"  with  its 
concordance,  would  go  a  good  way  towards  giving  the  student  a 
fair  knowledge  of  that  science  which  was  called  by  Eabanus 
^laurus  the  four  daughters  of  wisdom,  and  by  Hildebert  of  Mans, 
the  four  feet  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord.* 

There  is  extant  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  Avritten  at  this 
period,  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  dedicated  to  a  monk  called 
Hugh.f  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  gives  a  complete  list  of 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  Scripture.  Scripture,  he 
says,  must  be  read  in  a  three-fold  manner — secundum  hiatoriam, 
aUegoriam,  et  mondem  instruct ionem.  seu  wagis  dicejidum,  tropo- 
logiam.  Then  the  whole  Bible  must  be  gone  through  three  or 
four  times  in  its  historical  sense,  and  those  portions  of  it  be 
marked,  which  are  not  capable  of  literal  interpretation.  What 
would  be  false,  unbecoming,  unmeaning,  and  opposed  to  true 
morality,  if  interpreted  literally,  must  be  mystically  understood. 
At  first,  the  student  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  study 
them  with  Joseph  us  or  Ilegesippus  open  before  him.  If  he  can- 
not make  out  a  word,  let  him  look  at  Isidore's  work  on  Etymolo- 
gies, Jerome's  Explanation  of  Ilebrew  names,  the  "  Liber  Deriva- 


tem  in  vholi*  hfhrairia  Kavni'iniiaTn  aUfijoricaf  intcrpretntiovig  a  nostris  non  ahrimilia  riguitse.  Es 
l8t  nocli  7.H  iM-nuM-koii.  d;iH8  MaiiiH>iii<l«-M  ITir  sriiu-  1>il>li»cln'ii  Krkl.-iiniium  sirli  m^mNt  aiif  Philo, 
iir»rli  aiif  Plato  culcr  .son8f  irpciid  ciiif  pliil(>s())^liiH<'lic  Aiiftoritiit  l»fniff,  f40iirl«'ni  eiiizitr  auf  <lie 
tradif  ioiKlle  jiulj.sclic  .\ii.sl«iruii^  auf  »l«ii  Taliniul  uinl  (lie  aii'_'«"*»-li«iist<n  Kablfiiien.  OiikcloB, 
Jriiiatliaii.  KlicztT,  Akiba.  Jotlianaii.  (liaiiiiia.  Tarjilioii.  Abt-ii-Aili,  Al>eu-llacbar,  Abeu-Zaig, 
Aben-AIIacli,   Alinliacliar  ii.  8.  w."     (VVenifr,  Vol.  J.,p.  35.) 

*  HuRh  •'  fuit  primus  postillatnr  lofius  bibliie,  «'t  fain  tarn  pxcellenter  postillavit,  qiiod  hu- 
Cti8(|n«' jiarcni  iiu?i  habiiit  •'  (M:lrt^IlP.  Vrt.  Sn-ip  :  F.  F/.. /).  :t.'>5.)  Nifholas  of  Lyre.  who.  how- 
ever, was  marly  a  (•••iifiirv  later,  an  lijs  epitaph  says,  where  lie  lies  at  Paris,  ainoii^Kt  the  Fran- 
ciscans, '■  Potttillavit  Bibliani  ad  lilteraiii  a  piiiieijiio  usfjiie  ad  liuein." 

f  Here  are  a  few  of  the  nainen  of  hook.i.  in  a  catalogue  made  of  Notre  Dame  Library,  m 
^29^  :— Scripture  and  ('nmmmtarirK.—BWtWii  .sine  cl"^a-  roinnleta  :  Bildia  postillata.  in  dnobus 
vidiiminibiis;  Genesis  et  Kxodns.  glo.sati.  in  iino  volnmine:  Kxodiis.  glosatiis:  Lilter  Ysaie.  cum 
parvis  gloHi.T  :  Kplstola- Pauli.  cum  minori  iriosa.  Ciiminentat<>r^. — Ysidoni.s.  sn]ier  Vetns  Testa- 
nienttini :  Liber  Aiicustiui  .super  GenescH.  ad  litteram  ;  Postille  JlngoniB  super  Lucani ;  Aufjufiti- 
nus.  de  Oral ione  Dominica;  Kieardus.  super  Apochalij>sim  sex  libri.  Litnriiy. — Pastoralis  Gre- 
porij:  Grejjori.j  Pastoralis.  Th^olofjinnB. — Au'jiistiuus.  de  Docfriua  Christiana,  cum  vicji?iti  triVjus 
libri.s  oricinalibus  ejusdem  :  Ricardus  dc  Trinifate  :  Quidam  libri  Br»ecij,  scilicet  de  Triuifate, 
et  l.'iiiiatc  et  Uuo :  Huj;o  de  Sacramentis.  Summa  Raymwndi.  cum  glosis:  Lilwr  Jeronimi  contra 
Jovinianum,  .Sec.  Sermons. — Omelie  Greyorij  super  Projihetas  et  Evaugelia;  Sermo  Johannia 
('nsostomi :  Scrmones  Petri  Abelardique  incipiunt: '  Asceudat  puteus; '  Sermones.  Philosophy. — 
»FloreK  philosophorum,  excerpti  de  libro  .Mxcrobij  Saturnaliorum  :  Liber  Anselmi  de  Veritate, 
cum  quindecim  aliis  libris  ejusdem :  Ysidorus.  de  Ditlen-ntiJH.  de  Spiritu  et  Anima;  Tractatus 
Hujronis  de  Fruetibus  corporis  et  aninue,  cum  quibusdam  ali.js  Hugonis  et  Richardi:  Seneca.de 
Institutione  miinini :  Boecins.  de  Di.scipiina  scolarium  ;  Oriirinale  Sentencianini  maoristri  Petri 
Lombardi.  in  quodnm  libro  cori]>erto  corio  vituliim.  y,'»\  ouasi  depilato.  cum  clavis  rotun«lis  de 
cupro:  Lib<r  Scintillarnm  Bede :  Liber  Avicebrou  F^uut)sV'it*,<Mim  quibusdam  ali.js;  Ricardus, 
de  Potestate  judiciaria.  Hiftoru  —VXovtta  et  Dictis  sanctorum;  Gregory  dialogus;  liistoria 
Bculastica.    (See  Franklin,  p.  13-18.) 
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tioniim^''  or  the  ^^ Part ionar his  vel  Glossarius"  The  principal 
facts  should  be  committed  to  memory;  for  instance,  the  details  of 
the  Creation,  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Ark,  the  names 
and  number  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  such 
like.  Next,  S.  Augustine's  work,  "Z)e  Questionibus"  can  be  read 
witli  great  profit.*  After  this,  the  student  may  begin  to  read  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  paying  attention  to  the 
fulfilled,  and  to  the  unfulfilled,  prophecy.  Then,  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  may  be  read.  S.Jerome's  work  on  the  localities  of  Palestine, 
is  to  accompany  the  reading  of  the  Gospels.  When  the  Bible  has 
been  mastered,  the  student  is  to  study  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  These  he  will  find  fully  treated  by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
Then,  he  is  to  study  the  principal  virtues,  and  the  opposing  vices. 
If  he  wants  a  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  the  "  Candela  Ger- 
lancli ;"  or,  if  he  likes,  the  " Quare"  of  Simon  the  Theologian. 
Next  to  this,  the  works  of  S.  Augustine,  the  '^  Doctrina  Christiana,'^ 
andthe"i>e  Civitate  Dei"  ure  to  be  mastered.  After  this  pre- 
paration, the  student  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  any  book  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  study  profitably  its  allegorical,  and  moral 
meaning.! 

With  respect  to  theological  authorities,  the  great  basis  of  all 
teaching  and  learning,  at  this  period,  was  the  "  Book  of  the  Sen- 
tences."! 'J-'o  master  this  work,  the  student  would  have  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers.  It  was  especially 
necessary  for  him  to  know  something  of  the  latter,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sentences  were  composed  of  extracts  from  their 
writings — so  that  some  knowledge  of  them  became  an  integral 
portion  of  the  education  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  could  study  them 
in  two  ways:  either  by  procuring  copies  of  their  writings — a  dif- 


Aa  to  literary  tonoliin<r  in  the  tltirteenth  century,  it  was  certainly  very  fraffmentnry 


uert's  ])jfniuTs  travanx.  La  lutte  et  la  vietoin-  dans  les  champs  de  la  diah-ctique.  cetait, 
pours  icsriiidiaiits  d'alors,  ee  que  fut'  il  y  a  einquante  ans,  pour  les  elevcs  de  nos  lvc«5es,  la 
gioire  niUitaire  de  I'enipire.  "  (Des  Ktiubn  Cla^.tuiiirs.  i»ar  Ch.  Daniel.  ChufK  IT.,  p.  KW.)  " 
M  Vi' '^i''"  'V'"  •'•'"♦""ficn  dfs  verborgenen  Selirit'tsiunes  entwickelte  sieli  die  christlicli© 
ni\Milv.tlu-ol)|eeti\  un  (Jeiste  der  Bibel.  snUJeetiv  ini  reliaiosen  Sinne  und  Bediirfnisse  des 
;:/.'•»""   fJ"""'«'»«l-   sH'li   iu  eben  so   vieU-u  Fornien   darstellte.  nls  man  Arten  des   tiefereu 


ni>  •    v.,    \i    •  ■  "■■"<n  meiu  veruuiieiten  I  naraKter  nalim  s>e  bereits  in  Hujio  von  St.  Victor 

V../».l;  •■     /'A.  "'''   "''>»<1>  l'\vcholo.!;isehe   Retlexiou  ausgebildet  erscheint  sie  iu  Richard  vou  St, 
vutoi.       ("I'rner.  !<){./..  p.  40.) 

.Mif!J^'V"^ '''V^'^^i  "'*'"' '*^*'"t*'"*'*'^=.~'' ^^^ '**■'*'■  <^'»'*'*'V8teiTi  der  kirchlichen   Lehre.  wie   es  von 
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ficult  thing  for  the  generality  of  students;  or  by  reading  the 
works  of  Isidc)re  of  Seville,  Cassiodorus,  and  Venerable  Bede.  The 
translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  into  Latin  was 
[)r()nioted  through  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West,  brought 
about  by  the  Crusades;  through  the  high  influence  of  the  Poi)es, 
who  were  always  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  learning;  and  through 
the  enterprising  energy  of  religious  Orders.  Yet  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seems,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Western  scholars.  Eufinus  did  most  valuable  service. 
Througli  his  industry,  Western  Christendom  obtained  a  more  ac- 
curate and  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Origen,  S.  Gre- 
goiT  Nazianzen,  and  8.  Basil;  as  also  of  the  History  of  Eusebius, 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  and  Flavins  Jose})luis.*  Then, 
Denis  the  Less  translated  some  of  the  works  of  8.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  of  S.  Cyril,  and  of  Proclus.  Cassiodorus  compiled  his 
"///>/« ;*m  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita''''  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret;  and  translated  several  of  the  works  of  Jose])hus,  Hip- 
])ocrates,  and  Galen.  Later  on,  Scotus  Erigena  did  the  works  of 
Denis  the  Areopagite  into  Latin.  Tlien,  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic, 
and  S.  Francis,  had  amongst  them  many  linguists  of  extraordinary 
ability  ;  and  they  took  every  advantage  of  their  missionary  oppor- 
tunities in  tlie  East,  for  acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Oriental  tongues.  Robert  of  Lincoln  translated  the  "  Tcstamen- 
tum  Dundecim  Patriarcharum ;"  nudy  according  to  his  friend 
Koger  Bacon — wlio  laments  that  more  work,  and  more  satisfactory 
work,  liad  not  been  done  in  this  way — he  also  translated  many  of 
the  other  Greek  Fathers.  The  Popes  caused  the  Acts  of  the 
Greek  Councils  to  be  rendered  into  Latin.  And,  lastly,  Burgundio 
of  Pisa,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Eugenius  IIL,  translated  many  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  celebrated  work  of 
S.  John  Damascene,  "/>c  Fide  Orthodoxa.''\ 


*  The  Rules  laiil  down  to  be  observed,  for  instance,  at  8.  Victor's,  to  secure  the  safe  custody 
of  1)<>okH.  an-  wrll  wortliv  of  af  ti-iition:— "  ArmariuH  oiiiiies  lihros  ccclrHi.'e  (id  rat  doiiniH  vi-l  ab- 
batiii*.  si  iiiavin  aiit  fainiii.'i)  in  custodia  sua  liabet.  (|Uos  onini^s  noniinibiis  proiuiis  si<:il)atiui  an- 
DotatoH  )iaber»-  debet.  «t  jmt  sin^iilos  aniMx*.  ad  iiiiiMiK  his  ant  ter.  eos  exixiiicie  ef  icctn.scie.  et 
ne  in  ei-i  alii{Mid  v«-l  tinea  vel  alia  <jualil)ef  eoniiptela  infeciuiii  vel  exebiim  Kit  dili;;entei-  eon- 
siderare.  Ipsa  auteni  arniaiia  intnusenis  liyno  Nestita  esse  d«'bent.  ne  butnor  y)arietuni  nieni- 
tiranas  rubi;iinei|ue  ali«|ua  sive  hunieetatione  ali<|ua  inliciat ;  in  <ni()  etiiini  eliveisi  orrlines  seor- 
suin  ae  seorsuni  di«tinrti  et  c-onvenientei  eoaiilati  esse  delient,  in  (|nil)ii.s  lihri  (jepaiatini  ita  eol- 
bujiri  jMiHsint  et  distin^iil  all  invieein.  ne  vel  niniia  conipressio  ipsi.s  libris  noceat.  vel  confusio 
ali<|nid  Hpeeialiter  in  eis  «|u:erenti  nioiain  alTeiat.  vel  iinpedinientuni.  Debef  eiiani  .\rnnii-ius 
inter  liim  libiM.s  qui  ad  nuotidiariuni  olTieiuni  ecj-lesije  neeesnani  sunt,  etiani  de  aliis  aliqnor.  (inos 
ad  instruetioneni.  vel  aa  editieationeni  fratniin  niRj;isfoniniodos  et  tieeessarinn  esse  j>erspe.\erit, 
in  <<ininiiine  jiroponere  ;  nualeH  sunt  Bil>li:e  saJ-ne  et  nia.jores  Flxpositores  et  Passionaiii,  et  Vitae 
Fatruni  et  Honiiliarii."     (Vid.  ylntiq.  rrg.  ahh.  S.  Virtoris,  by  John  of  Tiuilonse    Tom.  If.,  p.  180.) 

•  t  Montalenibert.  speakin?  of  the  great  men  of  the  tliirleentli  century,  mentions  :  "Saint 
RavuKunl  de  Penafort.  que  Gregoire  IX.  cboisif  pour coordcmner  la  legislation  de  I'Kglise.  anteur 
des  I>frretale»  et  sneeesseur  de  Saint  Dominique;  entin  ee  Theobald  Viseonti.  qui  de\ait  pr^^sider 
aux  destimies  de  I'Kglise.  sou.s  le  noni  de  (iregoire  X..  sur  la  terre.  avant  d'avoir  droit  eternelle- 
ment  Jl  ses  prif-res.  eonime  bienbeurenx  dans  le  eiel.  A  cote  de  ces  hommes  dont  I'Kglise  a  con- 
saere  la  saintete.  nne  fonle  d'autres  lui  apportaient  le  tribut  de  letirs  talents  et  de  lenrs  etudes: 
Albert  le  Grand,  ce  colosse  de  savoir.  propagateur  d'Aristote  et  niaitre  de  Saint  Thomas :  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais.  anteur  de  la  grainle  hncyclopedie  du  moyen  Age;  le  cardinal  Hugues  de  Saint- 
Cher,  qui  fit  la  premiere  eoncordance  des  Kcrilures;  le  cardinal  Heuri  de  Suze,  auteur  de  la 
Hommf  doree."     (HUtoire  de  S.  Eluiahtth,  Introduction,  p.  72. ) 
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Besides  the  writings  of  theologians,  and  the  lahours  of  com- 
pilers, there  was  a  rich  vein  of  tradition — of  theological  teaching, 
running  through  the  Paris  schools.  What  Bologna  was,  for  law ; 
what  Salerno  was,  for  medicine ;  that  Paris  was,  for  the  study  of 
divinity.* 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  the  study 
of  dialectics,  scholars,  up  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  only  such  traditions  of  the  later  Roman  civilization,  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  S.  Angustine,  from  the  Pseudo- 
Augustine  treatise  on  the  "  Categories,"  and  the  sketches  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  by  Cassiodorus,  Capella,  and  Boethius.  The 
student  might  have  picked  up  some  fragmentary  knowledge  from 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Apulejus.  Some  affirm 
that  extracts  from  the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of 
Aristotle  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede  ;  nay, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius.  But  it 
has  been  shewn  by  Prantl,  that  such  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  This  is  certain,  that  the  student,  at  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Auxerre,  who  had  been  educated  by  Haymo  at  Fulda,  would  have 
had  access  to  the  "Categories"  of  the  Stagyrite.f  He  would  be 
able  to  use  those  strange  compendia,  throAvn  together  from  every 
source  imaginable;  and  those  crabbed  commentaries,  which  were 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  original  matter  they  pre- 
tended to  elucidate.  By  degrees,  works  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  translated,  but  had  never  been  used,  were  brought  into  the 
schools  ;  a  more  perfect  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the 
Stagyrite  was  acquired  by  the  student,  when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  principal  works  had  been 
made  by  the  scholastics.  Something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  John  of  Salisbury's  ''\Metalogue ; "  which,  though  it  omits 
none  of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle,  leaves  out  all  the  rest. 
Still,  there  are  many  more  names  besides  his  which  might  be  men- 

*  Tak«>  as  an  pxaniplo  the  ronventof  S.  Jainea's.  Bareille  says  of  it  :— "  Cotte  inaison  n'avait 
coast'  lU'pnis  rl'rtn'  uin'  e«M>l(>  de  soicntM'  ot  de  saintete;  elle  faisait  to\iJours  dcs  fonquoft-s 
parnii  I'c.s  iniiomhrablfs  ("tudianta  qui.  do  tons  lea  ])()iiita  do  rEnropo.  ai)i>ortaioiit  i\  I'aria  lar- 
dour  iiMmimiu-  dc  Uur  jfimoss*'  ot  lo  };oiii«"  divcr.s  do  Icma  nations.  On  on  avail  vn  aoitir.  d^s 
la  proinit  !»•  cixxim',  d«'  aavanta  oorivains.  do  zoloa  ]>rodioatonr8.  «loa  protVascnra  tliatin^jnos.  «lo8 
piinoos  do  I'Kiiliao.  Loa  oliairos  oiisjooa  an  aoin  do  ootto  nuiison  atliraiont  nu  oonoi>uia 
aoutonn,  jrvftoo  nu  niorito  oonatant  do  ooux.  qni  los  a\  aiont  oooupooa  :  il  antlit  do  noniinor 
paniii  lis  prot'oasoura  donx  dos  i>his  profonda  onoyolopodiatoa  do  oo  ^land  sitolo,  Alain  do  Lille 
ot  Viiici-nt  do  Hanvaia.  Holland  do  eroniono  ot  Hufinoa  do  Saint-C'lior.  dont  lo  noni  so  nn'-lora  ai 
aonvout  i\  oolui  do  Tluunaa  d'Aqnin,  doaoondaiont  i\  ooino  «lc  ooa  oliairos;  .loan  do  Paris.  Kiionno 
1  i>\i"''''  pliiaionra  auti-os  liabiloa  tlioolo.nions.  loa  ooonpaiont  enooio.  loratino  tr«To  AUm-i  1 
«U- Hi.llstat  vMit  a^jontor  lo  pnatiKo  de  sa  imputation  s\  cello  dont  iouissait  do  i\  le  oollo<:o  de 
^ault-.Iaoquo8.••     (Chtip.  XU.,  p.  W..)  ^  .•  r^ 

t  Huj;h  ot'S.  Victor's  puta  lojiio  aa  one  of  the  four  acienoes  : — "  Qnatnor  tantuni  dixinuis  osse 
eoiontias.  qua' rolitjuas  oninos  oontinont.  id  ost  tlioorioani,  (|U:i>  in  ajioonlationo  voritatia  laho- 
val  ;  praotuani.  qu;o  niornni  diaoiithnani  oonsidorat  ;  inoolianioam.  qua-  lin,jna  vita>  aotionoa  ilis- 
ponsat ;  lov;innn  <iuoquo,  qn;o  rooto  l(><i\ioiuli  ot  aouto  dispntandi  soicntiani  pnvstat.  Ilio  itaque 
non  absnido  ilU' qnatornarins  aniniiv  intollipi  ]H>tost.  quoiu  ob  reverontiam  sui  autiqui  in  ins- 
.lurandnm  asoivcrant.  I'lulo  ot  illud  diotuni  oat  :— 
750  -'r|\'^"' ""*''"^^  "'"'"^»-"  ""'""""*  ''<"^''  «'''  qiuiUinum."     (Erud.  Dida3c,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,p. 
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tioned,  for  instance :  the  labours  of  Antoli,  of  John  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  of  Henry  of  Brabant  ;  the  liyzantine  Logic  of  Psellus ; 
the  Latin  hibours  of  Siiyreswood,  and  of  Jjamljert  of  Auxerre; 
and  the  "  SiDnmulw"  and  "  Tran.shition "  of  Peter  of  Spain. 
Then  another  constelhition  of  writers,  compilers,  and  translators, 
such  as  Alexander  of  Kales,  the  Gloucestershire  man  ;  William  of 
Auvergne,  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  with  his  Universals,  might 
be  named;  whilst  tlie  developments  of  the  "Categories"  by  Gil- 
bert de  la  Porree,  and  the  efforts  of  Robert  Ca})ito  of  Lincoln, 
carry  the  science  on  to  the  time  of  Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.* 

Gf  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  so  long  as  the  scholars  of 
the  West  were  conlined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  "  Dia- 
lectics" of  Aristotle,  they  were  able  to  do  little  else  than  regulate 
the  practices  of  dispute.  It  was  a  barren  and  contentious  gift  at 
best.  Still,  such  as  it  was,  men  hailed  it  with  delight.  Rabanus 
Maurus  was  about  the  first  to  comment  on  the  "Introduction" 
of  Por})hyry,  and  on  portions  of  the  "  Organon."  In  the  year 
935,  whilst  Reinard  of  S.  Burchard.  in  Wurtemburg,  commented 
on  Aristotle's  "  Categories,"  Poppo  was  elucidating,  at  Fulda,  the 
"(Commentary"  of  J^oethius.  Notker  Labeo,  wlio  died  in  1022, 
translated  into  German  tlie  "  Commentary"  of  Boethius,  and  the 
"Categories"  and  "Interpretation"  of  the  Stagyrite.  Abbo  of 
Fleury  (1004)  wrote  a  clever  and  original  work  on  the  "  Conclu- 
sions," and  Adall)eron,  Bishop  of  Laon  (1030),  disciple  of  Gerbert, 
wnjtc  a  dissertation  "  De  Modo  rede  Argmnentandi  et  Prcedi- 
candi  Dialndicmnr  \ 

But  the  time  at  length  came,  when  men  got  tired  of  chopping 
logic.  From  time  to  time,  circumstances  occurred  which  called 
for  the  a})i)]ication  of  the  forms  of  logic,  to  the  methods  of  meta- 
physics. The  celebrated  question  put  by  Gtto  III.  to  Gerbert, 
occasioned  that  subtle  Avork,  so  far  in  advance  of  its  jx^riod,  "/)e 
Rationali  et  Ratione  JJi'i^''  which  goes  into  the  relations  of  possi- 

*  It  wag  coramnnlv  said,  lu  tlie  tbirtfontli  rpiitnrv.  tliat  if  a  n)an  posspHsed  the  three  fol- 
lowinff  Uoftks.  lie  was  in  jiossesftlrm  of  the  whole  seienee  of  nrliohiHtif  flieolosy.  viz.:  the  Schn- 
Ut^tirn  Hi«loriii  Suprr  Xoriim  T^Htam^iituni  (:i  p;Maf>hr;iHe  of  the  IJible  froTii  (teiiHHi«.  exehisivr-iy, 
to  the  AifH  of  tlie  ApoHtlen) ;  the  S^nUncea  of  t/ve  Lombard;  and  the  Dtcretum  of  Gratian,  compos- 
ed ahoiit  1151. 

t  Wiilter  Bnrley.  a  ProfeH.sor  at  Paris,  wrote  an  exposition  on  the  ten  books  of  Kthiea.  of  the 
Staijvrite.  It  will  not  he  iniiiitcrcHtiiii:  to  ;iive  a  Bpceimen  of  the  Rules  }{»'iierally  eiiforced.  be- 
for«' printing  eaiiM-  into  use,  for  farilitatiii}:  the  work  of  transei  ihiiit:  and  traiislatiriK-  These 
were  the  riilfs  at  .S.  Viftor's  — "Oilmen  script  line.  «|n;e  iii  i-ee,l«-sia.  sive  intMs.  sive  foris.  finnt, 
ail  e.ins  [.Arniarii]  otflfinin  pertinent,  iit  ipse  Herijjforihns  jierKaiiiena  et  tieti-ra  qn;p  ad  sciiben- 
diini  necessaria  sunt,  provuh-at.  et  eos.  qui  propr«-tio  srribunt.  ijise  eoinliicat.  (^iiieiinnjue  de 
fratrihiis  intra  «!an.Htriini  seriptorcs  .sunt,  et  quihns  otTleiiini  srrilxndi.  ah  Ahhate  in.jiinctnm 
est.  omnibus  liis  .Armarius  pro%"idere  <le>»et.  quid  seriliaiif  et  qn.-B  ad  srriheiidnni.  nceessaria  sunt 
pr.-flx-re :  ttfc.  quis(|uam  eoruin  ailiid  srribere  quam  ille  jineeeperit.  vel  in  ijjsa  scrintura  praiter 
ejus  vohintatem  et  dispositionem  <|ni8qnani  a}r«*re  pnpsumat.  Loca  etiani  detenninataad  ejus- 
Miodi  opus  seorsnm  a  conventu.  tain  intra  elaiistrum.  pr»paranda  sunt,  ubi  sine  perturhatione 
et  Htri'pifu  seriptores  op«Ti  bud  qiiietius  inteiidere  possint.  Kt  liaec  qiiidam  omnia,  quanidiu 
tvp<^i<;raphia  latuit.  exacte  satis  sunt  ohservata  :  iiuuc  etiani  nrtnnulli  eodiecs  maim  variorum 
fratnnn  iioslrorum  exseripti  Ic^imtur."'  '•("<•  r<-jil<Miient  "  says  Franklin  (p.  151),  '•setroiive 
dau:^  nil  ;;raiid  nombre  de  manusirita.  dout  trois  suut  conserves  k  la  Bibliotheque  imperiale  et 
classes  dans  le  fonds  de  iSaiut- Victor." 
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bility  to  realit}^  and  of  substance  to  accidents,  upon  the  right 
meaning  of  which,  the  solution  of  the  royal  difficulty  depended.* 
Then  comes  another  step,  and  not  a  small  one,  from  the  work  of 
Gerbert,  to  that  of  S.  Anselm.  His  dialogue  "Z>e  Grammatico^^ 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  categories  of  substance,  quality,  &c.,  is 
written  with  great  ability,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp  of  those  diffi- 
cult and  abstract  subjects,  as  manifests  what  an  advance  had  been 
made  upon  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors.  The  scientific 
results  of  the  contest  of  Berengarius  with  Lanfranc,  have  already 
been  hinted  at,  and  thus;  as  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  through 
the  streams  flowing  into  Europe,  from  Constantinople,  and  from 
Arabia,  became  more  extended,  and  less  fragmentary ;  and  as 
men,  by  degrees,  were  able  to  gaze  on  the  full  orb  of  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  splendid  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  to  see 
that  the  whole  scibile  of  human  cognition  could  be  reduced,  from 
a  comparative  chaos,  into  system  ;  they  doggedly  and  laboriously 
set  about  piling  together,  under  headings  and  divisions,  the  whole 
mass  of  information  that  was  extant  at  their  day.  This,  Hugh 
of  S.  Victor's  attempted — this  was  the  work  that  immortalized 
tiie  name  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  Men  had  studied  reasoning, 
and  the  laws  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  they  naturally  brought 
tlieir  knowledge  to  account.  But,  systematizing  is  not  science. 
An  encyclopaedia,  however  much  matter  may  be  thrown  into  it, 
and  however  cleverly  it  may  be  put  together,  is  not  the  highest 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  corpse,  the  anatomy 
remains  as  marvellous  in  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  its  order 
and  arrangement,  as  in  a  living  body  ;  but  a  corpse  represents  the 
silent  power  of  death.  Anatomy  must  be  animated  by  a  living 
spirit,  and  then  the  relations  of  its  parts  will  manifest  their  power, 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  the  world.  This,  men  gradually  began 
to  see.f     The  masses  of  knowledge  must  receive  the  animation  of 

*  "  Betrncliteto  man  d.'is  Studium  der  Dialt-ktik  vorerst  als  rcine  PiMiknbuii'r,  so  tauohte 
allniMuach  audi  die  Krajic  uach  iltMU  inmicii  ZiisaiiinuMihaiiKt'  der  Dialt-ktik  mil  ilt  r  Mctapliy- 
Bik,  iind  iiafli  ihier  licdt'iituii^  I'iir  die  Hfliaiidlunu  tlu'olofiisi-lu-r  Krasion  auf.  (icihfit,  der 
Fninid  d«s  Kaist-ra  (.)lti>  HI..  Ui.slr  »iii  \  on  iliosoui  f{cl«'<;«Mitlich  autjicwortiiu-s  loi;i.s<lies  B«'d«'ii- 
koii  dadunli  das.s  or  die  l'"ra>;('  auf  das  luctapliysische  (Jebifl  hiiiiUnTK'iiktt'.  Drr  Kaiser  wollte 
\visscn,  wio  es  .>,ii'li  dialekt  iscli  icclit  t'erl  iiitii  lassc,  dass  I'oiphyriiis  sa;;o.  das  uut«Msolieidiiide 
Merkmal  tMiics  S(il)jt'i'te8,  z.  H.  das  M«'ikuial  rationale,  koniie  aiu'h  wieder  oin  andfies.  iiiidzwHr 
\»i  waiuUfs,  iiiilifi-  mid  i-iifjcr  bestiniincndts  Mcikinal,  z.  B.  ratione  uti.  fihalton.  da  dooli  der 
rradieatsl(e>;riir  der  \v»'itcre  nud  \iiiifasseudere  seiu  soil.  Diess  veraiilasste  (.Jerbert  znr  Abfas- 
sun;;  der  SelMift  :  Dr  rationali  it  ratioiir  uti.  in  weleber  er  zur  L<>siiii;;  der  bere>;ten  St'bwiei  ig- 
Kcit  auf  das  Verhaltuiss  von  .M«»t;liehkeit,  uud  Wiikliebkeit,  t^ubstauz  nud  Aofidi-nz  eiiisreht, 
"'"  z^" /•''.'"''"•  *'"'*'^ '"'""^' "'•'*'■■<  <"'"*  HH'lir  uiufasse  ala  derlief;ritr  rationalf  wild  ala  Aeeideiiz 
»Mii  I'liidieat  des  Subjeetes  rationale  m'in  koiiiie  ;  feiner  weist  t«r  daiaiif  hiii,  dass  es  iiebeu  den 
nll}«eiueiiien  I'ltlu'ileii  aueh  besondeie  jrebe  in  weleben  das  I'riidieat  iiur  in  Heziebuui;  auf  das 
jjaitieuliir  <ieiioimnene  Subjeel  deraiiran<;liebere  Befiiirtzn  seiii  braiulit  :  eiidlieh  ist  iiWrbaupt 
uas  1  nidieat  niclit  allzeit  fjriisser,  als  das  Snbieet.  indeiu  in  den  Deliiiitionen  der  Unifaug  von 
^uh)eet  and  Piiidieat  sieli  «erade  zndeckt."     (Werner.  Vol  I.,  p.  48,  4;».) 

t  It  is  a  iMuions  eoineidence,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  master-pieoos  of  nieditoval  scieuce 
eiiould  be  produced  at  the  verv  time  that  the  ureat  arehiteetural  masterpieees  were  oonoeiv- 
eil.  and.  at  least,  partially  realized.  The  delijjht  that  media-val  theolosjiaiis  take  in  eomnaring 
llieir  works,  to  ehnrebes  and  cathedrals  points  to  soniethiiitf  more  than  an  aeeid»-ntal  relation- 
Biup.  Moiitalembert  says:  — ••  C'ohisne.  forme,  avee  Strasbonifr  et  Fribours.  la  ma;iiiiliqne  tri- 
loflie  Kothuiiie  des  bords  ihi  Rhiii.  Kn  France,  ('hartres.  dedi«W>  en  I'JhO.  apres  nn  si^ole  et  deiui 
cie  per.se veranee;  Reims  (r2;W),  la  eathedrale  de  ht  monarehie,  Amiens  (12-28),  Beauvais  (1250), 
la.Naiute-CUttpelleetSaiut-Deuis;  la  favade  de  Notre-Dame  (l'223);  ea  Belgique,  Saiute-Gudule 
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an  inti'lk'ctiKil  life.  Tho  spintculu/n  vi/ce  must  i)t'  bivathed  into 
the  really  clay — S.  Thonuis  must  turn  the  Kncyclopa'dia  of  Albert 
into  the  power  of  an  intellectual  life.  The*  one,  long  ago,  has 
been  dead,  strangled  in  the  mightiness  of  its  own  l)irth — a  monster 
accumulation  of  all  human  knowledge  of  that  day,  thrown  into 
order  and  division,  but  dead.  The  other,  a  clear,  scientific  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  of  (Jod,  animated  throughout  every  portion  of 
its  organism  with  the  vitality  of  a  scientific  life  ;  of  a  life  that  has 
lived,  and  fought,  and  coiKjuered,  from  that  day  to  this;  a  life 
which  is  so  living,  that  it  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  most 
consummate  masters  of  human  thought,  and,  through  the  strength 
of  its  vitality,  has  given  intellectual  vigour  to  men,  who,  unexer- 
cised in  its  power,  would  have  remained  comparatively  feeble  all 
their  lives.* 

The  quiet  monks  in  the  peaceful  Benedictine  monasteries,  who 
introduced  the  study  of  dialectics  into  the  schools,  little  knew 
what  they  were  about — that  those  imperfect  translations  of  Boe- 
thius  were  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  would  shake 
the  Catholic  intellectual  world,  f  It  was  all  well  enough  for  men 
busied  in  the  love  of  God,  and  balanced  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  exercise  their  minds  upon  literary  re- 
mains, saved  from  the  wreck  of  Gi'eek  and  Boman  letters.  But, 
all  the  students  at  the  monasteries  were  not  monks;  or,  if  they 
were,  there  were  not  wanting  those  Avhose  ardent  natures  would 
find  greater  pleasure  in  intellectual  contest,  than  in  the  quiet 
monotony  of  religious  routine.  Such  youths,  when  they  had 
learnt  to  use  the  weapons  which  had  been  put  into  their  hands, 
awkward  and  cliinisy  as  they  might  have  been,  were  bent  upon 
leaving  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  to  brandish  them  in  the 
world. I    Dialectics  soon  began  to  be  applied  to  faith.    The  Church 

de  Bnixi'lli'8  (1226);  et  r«'Kli««'  dcs  Duni'S,  hatie  par  quatre  conts  ninin<-H  fn  riiu|uaiife  ans 
(1214-4.7):  Pii  AiiKl«"tarre,  Sali>lmry.  le  ]>lus  bt-llt-  de  t(>nt<-»  (1220)  iiiie  inoitit- de  York  (1227-CO) ; 
1p  flKHiir  d'Kly  (I2:J5):  la  iief  d*-  iMirliiiiii  (1212),  ft  ralihav*-  nat ioiiaiti  dt-  WeHf niiiisr<T  (1247);  en 
Et«i»a){ii«',  Biirgon  ••t  Toli-de,  foiidi-es  par  Saint  F«'rdinaiid  {\22H);  et  pn-sout'  toutes  ces  <ftuvie8 
folii.sHah'H.  «'Utr»'priBc8  »*t  iiuik'ch  ii  liii  i)iir  nne  si-iile  ville  «iii  nil  Heiil  cliajjitn'^  tandis  que  lea 
plus  jiuiHsants  ruvaunien  d'aujourd'liui  seraient  liors  d'etut  avec  toute  leuriiscalft^d'ea  acliever 
une  neule."     {Hint,  df  S.  KHz..  Iittro'l..  p.  95,  W.) 

•"Mirliaud  savH  trulv  of  Albert  and  S.  Thomas: — "Avant  d'avoir  pour  ^If-ve  Thoniaa 
d'Aqniii,  Albert  le  (iraiid  etait  uu  prudijie  de  seieuee.  uii  lionnu«-  iueomparable  :  quaiid  Tlioinaa 
eut  fcrandi  aoua  wui  euheij;ueiiieut,  Albert  fut  oublie.  {Guillaume  de  Ctiamptaux,  Inlrod., 
p.  10.) 

t  Possibly,  had  it  not  Imtu  for  the  veneration  in  which  S.  Augustine  wa«  held  by  the  inonka, 
lo^i**  wtiuld  not  so  easily  have  crent  into  the  nu)uastie,  seliools.  "  The  high  reputation  wliich 
.St.  .Augustine  obtained  ill  the  Chnsfian  Church."  says  Brucker.  "gave  his  treatise  on  dialec- 
tics univer.sal  authority,  and  led  thov  wjio  were  inclined  to  philosophize,  inifilicitly  to  follow 
his  iiiethod  «(f  apiilviiig  the  subtleti<*s  of  Stoic  reasoning,  and  tli<*  in vsteries  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine, to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  dialectic  art.  thnsintro- 
duced,  was  further  encouraged  by  l/atiii  veisionsof  some  of  the  Nvriti4ig8ot  Aristotle,  anil  of 
Por|)hyry'8  Intro<Iiiction  to  the  Categories.  The  study  of  logical  subtleties  was  j)Uisued  under 
these  guides  in  the  schoob  of  the  monasteries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  whence  many  scholai-s 
from  Kngland  and  Scrttland  »arried  this  kind  of  philo.sophy  into  their  own  countries;  and  fiom 
Britain  it  afterward.s  passed  into  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe."  {Uiatory  of  Fhiios., 
drawn  up  by  Kn field.  Book  VII..  Cap.  ///..«.  2,  p.  361.) 

t  ••  As  we  glance  through  the  eleventh  andtwelfth  centuries,  we  perceive  the  philosophical 
character  of  i»chola«ticisiii  coming  more  into  view.  In  its  progress  through  that  period,  it  ex- 
hibits not  ao  much  the  literary  form  aa  the  profeaaorial.     We  tiad  individuals  emiueut  for  their 
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liad  grown  into  vast  and  stately  proportions.  Her  creed  had  to 
be  defended,  illustrated,  proved  ;  her  rights  had  to  be  maintained. 
Philosophy,  theology,  and  law  were  to  be  mastered  by  those  who 
were  to  be  her  champions ;  and  dialectics  were  the  most  power- 
ful weapons,  in  the  hands  of  the  dispensers  of  her  gifts.  The 
stream  of  learning  from  the  East,  tinged  with  its  Oriental  fanati- 
cism ;  and  the  principles  of  Greek  thought,  which  sharpened  still 
more  the  keen  edge  of  the  mind,  entered  into  the  soul  of  European 
society.  This,  added  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  supernatural 
faith,  the  marvels  performed  by  saints,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
terference of  tlie  unseen  in  human  aifairs,  worked  the  mind  into 
enthusiasm.  The  spirit  was  ready  to  be  acted  on  throughout  its 
circumference,  by  the  unimpeded  influence  of  truth. 

The  Church  was  far  too  wise  to  allow  instruments,  so  finely 
strung,  to  waste  all  their  power  in  personal  displays.  She  was  the 
Ecdesia  Docens,  and  she  undertook  their  direction.  She  knew 
the  task  of  governing  minds,  and  felt  her  responsibility  in  guid- 
ing them  in  their  fiery  impetuosity — in  their  headlong  speed,  to 
the  gate  of  truth.  Ever  looking  into  the  future,  with  an  eye  that 
sees  farther  than  human  vision,  she  perceived  her  opportunity, 
and  seized  upon  it* 

The  Sees  of  the  Bishops  were  centres  of  her  influence.  End- 
less brandies  radiated  from  them,  as  they  themselves  seemed  to 
radiate  from  the  Ai)ostolic  See.  Or  again,  they  form  the  knots  in 
the  vast  net-work  of  the  Hierarchy  spread  throughout  tlie  world, 
and  maintain  its  whole  complexity  in  power,  unity,  and  order. 
The  Council  of  Home,  in  10T8,  took  a  broad  and  masterly  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  met  the  wants  of  the  age.  By 
tlie  side  of  every  Episcopal  Cathedral,  it  placed  a  school  of  liberal 
arts.f      It  stands  to    reason,  that  the   most  important  ca])itals 


tnlcnta  as  leicturers,  like  the  Sophist  of  old.  leading  after  tlx-in,  by  the  ehanii  of  tlieir  voice, 
troops  of  se(|uaciou.s  lit-arcrs.  as  tliev  Aveiif  from  ))la(f  to  i>la(e.  This  was  a  state  ofefteive- 
seeiiee.  Wliat  was  wantiiij;  evid«'ntl,v  for  the  literary  |)ei  fe«'tioii  of  tlie  syst«'iii.  was  a  more  ex- 
ti'iisivc  a«Mitiaintan<'e  with  the  stores  of  aiuii-nt  philosoiihy.  Individuals  were  vasimly  serkiug 
latlur  to  orijjiiiate  systems  of  their  own.  than  worUinj;  on  anv  established  method.  (Hamp- 
den's fiampton  Ixctures.  Ltd.  II.,  p.  7;t.) 

*  What  evi(h'nee  is  more  luminous  of  the  Chureh's  divine  «;uidan«'e.  than  that  S'^'en  in 
every  i>ajie  ot  her  history  reKardin-;  her  uuswi-rvin'r  eourse  in  tin-  midst  of  so  manv  storms? 
SliaiLClit  and  direet.  she  has  ever  ijoue.  Men  may  fear  lier.  and  hate  her:  the.v  mav.  and  do, 
tliink  her  o>>stiuale  and  wronji-headed— t hat  is.  tin-y  (h»  not  follow  her— hut  one  thing  tltev  are 
«onstniiiied  to  admit,  that  the  long-eu'duriui;  hat  tie  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  b.en  a  eou- 
si^lcnt  tight,  in  whieh  she  has  always  sluiwn"*the  sanu-  front,  has  always  fought  under  tlie 
Haim- colours ;  and  has  known— what  no  religitms  organism  has  ever  he<n  able  to  learn— how 
to  keep  men  of  vigorous,  iiitlepeudent.  and  enthnsiastie  tempt-rament  upon  her  side,  audio 
lurii  all  their  energy  and  tire  to  her  own  aeeount.  This,  in  so  U»ug  a  course  of  years,  eauuot 
be  siiinily  hnniaii  i)ru(h'ue( — it  is  Divine  wisdom. 

t  Miehaud  speaking  of  tliis  period  says:— "Les  eeoles  palatines  out  disparu.  on  dn  nioins 
oelle  de  I  aris.  puisiine  nous  vovous  lMiilij)pe  I<'»'  j-uvoyer  .son  tils.  Louis  VI..  :^  Tt-eole  de  Saint- 
I'eius.  Mais  h's  j'loles  episeopales.  les  eeoles  elaustrales.  anssi  hieii  que  les  ei-oles  lil.res  qui 
eoninieneent  fi  se  fonder,  sont  en  iileine  vigueur.  ha  philo.sophie  emmailhittee  jus(pie-h\  dans 
la  Uialeetiqne.  eherehe  i\  proliter  de  la  foree  que  lui  out  eomniunitiuee  Seot  Krigiiie  «'t  tierbt-rt 
et  a  Uevfuir  line  seifuee.  I,a  Iheologie  est  en  pleine  germiuation  ;  troji  vivaee  jiour  se  eonteii- 
lei  He  qnelques  diseussious  sur  des  i>oiiUs  isoles,  ehe  aspire  ;\  produir.-  des  svst.'iue.s.  V  iw  seve 
Rooiiuaute  cucule  daus  toute  ses  parties;  la  met-aphysique,  la  morale,  la  jurisprud*;uoe,  1» 
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would  be  tlie  first  to  grow  into  a  larger  life.  Rome,  In-iiig  the 
scat  of  tlie  Papacy,  was  ever  the  lirst  seat  of  autliority ;  but  Paris 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  intellectual  Europe.  Its 
position,  its  resources,  its  healthiness,  the  balminess  of  its  air,  its 
traditions — which  ran  back  to  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin,  and  had 
not  been  altogether  extinguished — point  to  it  as  the  natural 
centre  of  university  activity. 

mystique,  la  srienre  d«*  rEcritiin*  Hainto  clierclient  k  d«^velopnpr  lourB  priiiripes  iIlt^ins^«JlIP8, 
h  ••t«Mi(li«'  I«MiiH  rariiifs,  h  H<>li<li(i<-r  Iciir  troiic  h  devt-iiir  ce  cIk'-ih'  vipfnircux  fnn-  U-  tr<■izi^lne 
Biecle  a  appele  la  6<rmme  de  Saint  Tlwinas  d'Aquin."     (Chiillauine  de  Oiavq^taux,  Chap.  I.,  p.  71,  72.) 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

PARIS.       THE    UNIVERSITY. 


PART    I. 

Like  the  solar  system,  according  to  the  theory  of  La  Place,  the 
Universities  were  not  organized  in  a  day.  Both  were  develop- 
ments out  of  chaos  and  confusion,  into  order.  Power  and  method 
had  to  expand  into  a  vast  system  of  intellectual  activity ;  and 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  new  world  were  to  be  exercised  in  the 
highest  and  most  splendid  forms  of  human  thought.  This,  of 
course,  took  time.  A  few  teachers  came  as  adventurers,  or  to 
assist  in  the  Episcopal  schools.  Then,  some  took  lodgings,  and 
hired  rooms.  Others,  having  received  a  good  education,  and  be- 
ing active,  enterprising  fellows,  pushed  their  way,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  obscurity;  drew  young  men  under  their  influence, 
and  made  a  name.*  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
saw  wliich  way  the  current  was  running.  He  at  once  founded, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  high  school  in  the 
capital. f  Now,  the  great  development  began  in  earnest.^  Here, 
Lanfranc  taught;  and  astonished  his  hearers,  by  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 

There  were  not  only  deeply-learned  men  acting  as  doctors  in 
the  schools  of  Paris;  but  young  men  with  no  learning,  and  little 
experience,  would  undertake  to  collect  students  around  them,  and 
to  teach  a  class.  Cardinal  de  Vitry  speaks  of  these  conceited 
young  professors,  and  warns  the  inexperienced  against  them.  He 
says  that  all  their  learning  was  in  their  copy-books  and  text-books, 
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and  th;it  by  force  of  prayers,  caresses,  and  even  money,  they  strove 
to  gather  about  them  a  crowd  of  curious  young  men,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  waste  their  time  in  futile  (juestions.  *  Some  young 
men  are  mentioned,  as  being  so  dull  nnd  negligent,  as  to  learn 
nothing,  even  under  the  ablest  masters — continually  on  the  move, 
never  resting  with  this  master  or  that,  ever  changing  their  books, 
and  their  course  of  studies;  sometimes  attending  lectures  in 
winter,  and  giving  them  up  in  summer.  Some  did  only  barely 
enough  to  secure  to  them  their  titles  of  scholar,  or  to  preserve  the 
stipend  wiiich  was  given  to  poor  students.  They  would  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  lecture-hall  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  perhaps ;  and  were  said  to  prefer  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  decretists,  because  they  took  place  at  three  o'clock,  and  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  sleep  all  the  morning.  However,  they  made 
up  for  their  idleness  by  their  ostentation,  employing  men  to  carry 
enormous  volumes  before  them,  through  the  streets,  so  that  people 
might  take  them  for  excessively  learned  and  studious  young  men. 
Others,  on  returning  home,  in  order  to  make  their  friends  imagine 
that  they  had  been  working  hard,  would  carry  with  them  a  large 
parchment  book,  full  of  blank  leaves,  and  very  elegantly  bound 
in  red.f 

The  turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  city  of  students  from  every 
part  of  the  world  can  be  imagined.  The  narrow  streets  swarmed 
with  clerks  and  students,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  pleasures  of  some  fivsh  intellectual  excitement.| 
Then  came  Abelard,  and  William  of  Cliampeaux,  with  their  noisy, 
boisterous  following.  Paris  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  name  for 
depth,  and  activity  of  theological  display.  What  Bologna  was, 
and  Modena  and  Orleans  became,  for  law;  Padua,  for  liberal  arts; 
Salerno  for  medicine;  and  Toledo,  for  mathematics — Paris  now 
became,  for  theology,  the  Summum  Sr.ientice.  She  decided  cases 
of  conscience,  and  was  consulted  by  Popes  and  Kings.     The  third 


*  John  of  SaliBburv  had  full  pxpfrienor  of  the  wpakiiPRseR  of  would-he  loarncd  men  : — "  Er- 
rant utiqiif.  et  inii»iKicnt«r  «'rrant.  qui  j>liil().Hoi>hiaiii  in  f*oli.s  vcrhiB  consistcre  opiiiautur.  Er- 
rant <|ni  virtiit«*ni  verba  pntant.  nt  Incnni  lijrnti.  Nam  vitutis  <-(>inni(-n(latio  consistit  ol)opf-r«, 
et  BapiiMitiani  virtnw  insfpaiahiliter  coniitatnr.  Und«'  constat,  qnia  illi  oui  verbis  inlutrent, 
niahint  videri  qnain  esHP.  «aj>i«'nt«*H.  Plati-a.H  circnnu-nnt.  tcrunt  liniina  noctiornin.  qnaiStiun- 
ciilas  movent,  inl  rii-ant  vcr>)a.  nt  nnnm  ft  alictinin  olirlneant  8<-n8nm.  paratiores  ventilare  (jnaiu 
I'xaminare  si  qnid  «lifll<nltatiH  emersit.  Vercntur  tamcn  prcxbre  im)Mrifiam  snam  jerfatores 
sapientia-.  iion  amator*  .s,  et  i<l  qnod  ni-scinnt,  pravo  i>ii(l()rc  neMrirc.  (|iiam  qn;erere  et  dincere 
malnnt.  praHertIm  si  ad.sunt  alii.  <|iiibn3  not^lm  [arbilrenf  nr cpiod  i[»si  neneinnt;  fastnni  tamen] 
eonun  firre  non  iMiterin:  do  onini  materia  loqnnntur  Hubito.  fli.jndieant  omnes.  cnlpant  alio.s.  »e 
ip»o8  prjpdi<atkt.  jastant  He  invenisse  de  novo,  qnod  trituin  est  ab  antiqnis.  et  testinionio  lil»ro- 
runi  p<'r  iptatea  riinltas  ad  tenipora  uoBtra  i>erdnetiin).     (Polyrrat..  Lib.  Vf/.,  Cap.  XII..  p.  662.) 

t  Odofied  speaks  of  ft  certain  gentleinan  vvliosent  his  Hon  to  Paris,  giving  nim  an  annnal  al- 
lowance of  one  liundre«(  livres:— "  Wliat  does  he  do  1  Wliv.  he  lias  his  books  ornamented  with 
gold  initials  and  strange  monsters,  and  has  a  new  ])air  of  boots  every  Saturday."  This  appears 
to  liave  been  a  common  weakness  wiili  the  stndents  of  the  Paris  schools. 

t  '•  Qu'  est-ce  que  ces  luttes  de  .savants,  demande  nn  chancelier.  siuon  de  rrais  combats  de 
coqs.  qni  nous  cotivrent  dc  ridicule  anx  yenx  des  laiqnes?  Un  coq  se  redresse  contre  nn  autre, 
et  .se  herisse  .  .  .  U  en  est  de  nn'-me  aujourd'lmi  de  nos  professeurs.  Les  cofis  sr-  battJ-nt  h 
coups  de  Iwc  et  de  griflfes:  1'  amour  propre,  quelqu'uu  I'a  dit,  est  arrafe  d'uu  eryot  redoutable." 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  417.) 
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Council  of  Lateran  helped  the  movement  on.  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  an  attraction,  which  possessed  the  power  of  drawing 
everything  like  intellectual  life,  however  distant,  into  itself. 
Crowds  of  students,  from  every  portion  of  Europe,  filled  the  city, 
ah-eady  half  inliabited  by  Jews.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
multitude  to  exist,  or  to  be  taught  on  any  rule,  without  some 
permanent  arrangement  for  the  schools.*  This  pressure  gave 
rise  to  the  University.  The  Episcopal  Seminary,  S.  Victor's,  S. 
Genevieve,  and  S.  Germain's,  which,  alone,  at  this  period,  had 
permanent  professors,  formed  the  basis  of  this  splendid  institution. 
The  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  waited  on  the  intel- 
lectual market  of  the  University.  Men  would  arrive,  perhaps 
from  Salerno,  and  give  lectures  on  medicine;  then  others  would 
set  up  and  descant  on  civil  and  canon  law,  until  Paris  became 
crammed  with  a  diverse  population  of  boys  and  men  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  East — eager,  excited,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  animal  passion,  half  civilized,  and  glowing  with 
an  indescribable  desire  after  knowledge  and  after  fame.  At  length, 
some  of  these  teachers  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame;  and  the  University  thus  took  a  wider 
development.  All  kinds  flocked  to  the  schools.f  There  were 
starving,  friendless  lads,  with  their  unkempt  heads,  and  their 
tattered  suits,  who  walked  the  streets,  hungering  for  breaxi,  and 
famishing  for  knowledge,  and  hankering  after  a  sight  of  some  of 
those  great  doctors,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  when  far 
away  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  or  the  fields  of  France.     Some 


*  About  1127,  Bisliop  Stephen  «1(>  Sculis  did  his  best  to  put  thiugs  in  order:—"  Discreta  ete- 
mni  ])nividentiii  tain  venerabihs  St»'i)hain,  Parisiensis  episeopi,  (juani  conveutns  Parisieusis  ec- 
clesic,  evitiindo  nioh'stiain  et  in«inietati()neni  chuistro  iiitVrri,  statnendo  concessit,  ut  neque 
Bcolares  extraiici  in  doniibns  claustri  nlterius  hospitarentnr,  neque  in  ilia  parte  daustri  qn.-e 
vnlno  Iresantiic  nominaiitur  deinccps  legen-nt  neiine  scole  haberentur;  sed  aniore  et  gratia 
Qonini  Stephani  presulis,  intra  anibitnni  clanstri,  <inidani  locus  adherens  Kpiscopali  curie,  per 
qnani  mtroitnnj  et  exiteni  scolares  halu-bant.  ex  coniniuui  assensu  episeopi  et  C'apitnli  electns 
et  coopertus  est.  in  (juo  seole  eeclesie  deinccps  ti-nereuiur  et  regereutur."  (Parvum  FiistoraU 
Ace/.,  Pans.:  vid.  Franklin,  p.  X) 

]  Tlie  loUowing  lines,  tVom  the  MftamorpJi,  Goli(B,  p.  28,  give  au  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
professors  iu  those  days  :— 

"  Ibi  Doctor  cernitnr  ille  CarnoteiisiB, 
Cujus  lingua  veheniens  tnmcat  velnt  ensis, 
Kt  hie  pra-snl  j>r;esnlnni  stat  Pictaviensis, 
Prius  et  nubentiuni  miles  et  Castrcusis 

Celebreni  Theologuni  vidiujus  Lonjbardum 
Cum  Yvone  llelyani  Petruui  et  Hernardnni, 
Qnornni  onol)alsanuini,  sjiiratos  et  uardum, 
Et  prot'essi  iiluritni  sunt  Abaelardnni, 
Reginaldus  nionachns  clainose  contendit, 
Et  obliqnis  singnh)s  verbis  coniprehendit, 
Hos  et  hos  redarguit,  nee  in  se  descendit. 
Qui  nostrum  Porphvrium  la«inco  suspendit 
Robertus  Theologus  cordc  vivens  niundo 
Adest  et  Manerius,  quern  nuUis  secundo, 
Alto  loijuens  spiritu  et  ore  profundo, 
Qno  qnideni  subtilior  uullusest  in  muudo. 
Hinc  et  Bartholomams  faciem  acutus 
Rhetor,  dialecticus.  sermone  astutng, 
Et  Uobcrtns  Amichis  simile  secutus. 
Cum  his,  quos  piiBtereo,  populus  minntus." 

(See  Prautl,  Vol.  II., p.  230.) 
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were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  follow  a  course  of  the- 
oloiry.  We  rend  of  one  ])oor  fellow  on  his  death-bed,  having 
notliing  t'lse,  giving  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  coni|)anion,  to 
]n'()eure  a  mass  for  ins  soul.  Some  were  only  too  glad  to  eai*ry 
holy  water  to  })rivate  houses,  '' sclofi  la  coutume  GdUicatiCy^'  w'llh 
the  hope  of  receiving  some  small  remuneration.  Some  were  desti- 
tute of  necessiiry  clothing.  One  tunic  sometimes  served  for  three, 
who  took  it  in  turns — two  went  to  hed,  whilst  the  third  dressed 
himself  and  hurried  off  to  school.  Some  spent  all  their  scanty 
means  in  buying  parchments,  and  wasted  their  strength,  through 
half  the  night,  poring  over  crabbed  manuscript,  or  in  puzzling 
out  that  jargon  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks.  Whole  nights,  some  would  remain  awake  on  their  hard 
pallets,  in  those  unhealthy  cells,  trying  to  work  out  some  problem 
proposed  by  the  professor  in  the  schools.*  But  there  were  rich 
as  well  as  poor  at  Paris.f  Tliere  was  Langton,  like  others,  famous 
for  his  opulence,  who  taught,  and  then  became  Canon  of  Notre 
Dame;  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  who,  as  a  youth,  came  here  to  seek 
the  charm  of  gay  society. 

Indeed,  all  eyes,  even  those  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  following  the  Psulms  of 
David,  and  the  remainder  in  resting  on  quiet  woodland,  and 
placid  stream,  and  solemn  mountain,  and  those,  too,  which  had 
been  practised  in  more  active  work,  all  turned  to  Paris,  all  gazed 
on  tliat  busy,  eager  swarm,  which  was  ever  working  at,  and  puri- 
fying, and  taking  possession  of,  the  learning  of  the  past.|  These 
silent  thinkers,  at  first,  were  mystified,  and  then  were  sad.  The 
dry  seed  which  they  so  gently  had  sown  in  the  mind  of  a  former 
generation,  had  taken  a  terrific  growth.  Those  chance  words  of 
Porphyry  had  set  on  foot  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Who  would  care  to  study,  at  Fulda,  at  S.  Gall,  at  York,  or  at 

*  "  De  toiitpft  lf>8  contrees  de  I'Eiiropf ,  les  diRciples  affliiPiit  aiitoiir  dee  maftrfs  qui  out  ac- 
quis mip  r«'i)«'tatiou  d»'  savoir,  en  qiu-hpie  biHiMrhc  tmv  «•('  soil.  La  |>lnpart  des  oiat«-ur8  etran- 
gPTH  dotit  iHiUH  av<»ii»  eii  A  j>arl»T.  Eti<-nn«*  df  Laii;;toii,  J'rcvostiii,  Holwrt  tirosHf-Tete.  avaierit 
^tiiili)'  dauB  rUiiivcrsiH'  de  I'ariH  avaiit  d'.v  j»rof«-Kwr  on  dy  ex«Tr«T  den  fliar^t-.s.  (Vtt»-  «xpa- 
triat ion,  ^  la<{iiell<- rumour  df  la  HcieiKH- coiidaiuue  !<■»  j<miiicm  kciih.  li-iir  n.^tt  tort  utile.  Hi  I'ou 
en  croit  Ja«'<|ueH  de  Vitrv :  cardans  kMir  pavH,  houh  le  t<iit  paternel,  iIh  vjvent  an  milieu  det» 
iK'liceset  de  mille  oi-enpHtion.s  frivoles  qui  les  enirx-client  de  travailler.  r'est  ]n)urquoi  ils  pr«j- 
fiTeut.  quaiid  ii.s  sont  saueH,  bVu  aller  ailleurs.  An  seiu  du  l'Univer»ite,  iln  tronveut  aceneil  et 
proteetiou.  il.H  jouissent  d'une  eertaiue  inde]>endan<'e  et  de  privile;;e8  envies,  qui  cepejidant  ne 
tournent  pan  toujours,  au  protit  dt-s  etudes,  ear  ils  sont  uue  cause  de  trouble  et  de  contlitH  per- 
p<^tualH.  A  rhaque  instant,  les  oours  sfuit  interromjins.  De  IJi  des  jilaintes  et  des  doleances 
comme  nous  en  avons  reciieillide  la  houclie  de  plusieurs  sermonnaires."  (La  C'haire  Fran^ise 
au  tnor/m  agr.  par  A.  Leoo.v  De  La  Marche,  Trnisiemf  parlie.  p.  416.) 

t  The  servants  '  gar«,one8"  were  notorious  as  a  thieving.  n«"i^>liiiK  class  of  extortionera, 
wlio  robbed  their  masters  at  every  opp<»rtunity,  and  they  had  many  a  one. 

X  The  fact  of  Bishops,  and  even  Popes  bein;?  <'liosen  from  <'lever  professors,  rather  than  from 
monastir  eontemplatives,  shows  the  turn  the  world  was  takin;^  even  in  the  twelftli  century. 
"  Les  ])ontifeh  i^taienr  plus  rarenient  alors  clioisis  ])armi  les  religieux  que  parmi  les  professeurs 
distinuueH.  La  j)lupart  des  grands  evi'-([iies  de  fi-tt<'  epoque  durant  leur  elevation  A  I'ficlfit  de 
leur  enseifrnenient.  Yves  eveque  de  ehartres.  Hildebert  ev»-que  du  Mans  et  plus  tard  aiche- 
veque  de  Tjuirs.  Baudrv  e\eque  de  Rennes.  Alb«^ric  a<heveque  de  Bourges.  Goscelin  on  Josee- 
lin  ^veque  de  Chartres.  (iilbert  de  la  Porree  eveque  de  Poitiers.  Ulger  eveque  (r Augers.  Gau- 
thier  de  Mortague  6veque  de  Laon  avaient  6t6  ^coiatrea  de  quelque  cath6drale."  (Michaud, 
Introd.,p.2\.) 
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Cifceaux ;  or  to  dwell  amongst  the  hills  of  Germany  and  France, 
when  Anselm,  William,  Abelard,  or  Hugh,  were  dazzling  the 
world  in  intellectual  Paris?  Who  would  care  to  go  to  the  trick- 
lings  on  the  mountain  side,  when  large  draughts  could  be  imbibed 
from  the  great  reservoir  itself?  Hence,  in  the  desert,  on  the  hill- 
top, and  in  the  fruitful  valley,  a  gradual  movement  might  have 
been  discerned.  Solitude  and  peace  join  in  the  uproar  of  a  vast 
city!  The  Trinitarians  had  launched  into  the  troubled  sea,  and 
were  lecturing  at  S.  Mathurin's  as  early  as  1209.*  Then  Stephen 
Lexington,  stung  by  the  satires  of  the  Mendicants,  brings  in  the 
ascetic  children  of  S.  Bernard,  f  and  the  Cistercian  drops  his  pick 
and  spade,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Paris ;  the  Carmelites,  too,  are 
seen  clustering  with  their  sandaled  feet  at  the  foot  of  S.  Genevieve ; 
and  the  Augustinians,  at  Montmartre;  then,  there  are  the  Black 
Monks  of  S.  Benedict,  who  are  heavy  at  heart,  and  quietly  hide 
themselves  away  near  the  great  Abbey  of  S.  Germain,  to  watch 
and  take  advantage  of  tlie  movement;  I  Cluny  is  there,  and  even 
the  silent  and  solitary  Carthusian,  struck  by  the  pulse  that  throbs 
in  the  heart  of  the  outer  world,  throws  himself  into  the  whirl  of 
intellectual  activity.§  Provincial  schools  cease  to  satisfy.  Bishops 
forward  their  contingents  to  the  growing  city  of  science;  and  we 
read  of  the  seminaries  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bayeux,  taking 
their  place  amongst  the  rest.|| 

It  will  be  well  rapidly  to  touch  upon  the  foundation  of  Notre 
Dame,  S.  Genevieve,  and  S.  Catharine's;  on  the  colleges  of  the 
Premonstratensians,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Cluniacs;  on  S. 
Martin's;  and  on  that  influential  college  which  opposed  the 
Regulars  so  violently,  the  famous  Sorbonne. 

The  oldest,  and  most  celebrated  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  owes  its  origin  to  the  enlightened  influence  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was  when  he  met  that  able  Yorkshirennm,  Alcuin,  in 
Italy,  that  he  flrst  entertained  the  idea  of  systematically  bringing 


Thp  Mendlcant«  called  the  monks  of  Clairvaux  "  Homitu-s  nuUius  litteratur<r."  and  "  Culina 
maijuitU-ihUKoquamsrhoUirumexercitiis."  The  monks  livod  a  very  hard  life  in  Paris.  On  nu-at- 
aa.vs,  they  had  half  a  pound  of  boiled  beef;  on  nieasrre-davs,  twoesiirs,  or  a  couple  of  roast 
hernnji;*.  r<  .  .  .t.  t  i 

T  *  I?"?  ^^"'''■*'  fat'ied  for  the  learnni<:  of  their  professors— tor  instance:  Miehael  Laote  (12-2S) 
.loUn  Hoih-iiu,  John  de  Borcho.  and  Thomas  Wriiiht,  a  scholar  of  Hales,  and  fellow-student  with  s! 
Bona  venture. 

,,  ^,  *  ^}^y^^  "••  Newman  saya  of  the  English  universities  mav  receive  a  wider  application: — 
i>or  \s  It  too  much  to  .say.  that  the  eollesies  in  the  Kiiglish  niiivcrsities  mav  he  eon.sidcred  in 
!"JV;  "r'  ir)'"'" '"  ''*'  '''*'  •'"'""'  de.se. Midiints.  or  heirs,  of  the  Benedictine  school  of  Charlemajjue" 
tw  (.nifi.N-  ///.  ;>.  t)2)— for  it  was  the  Benedictine,  Remisius  of  Anxerre,  who  opened  the  lir&t  really 
pnbhc  school  ni  I'mi.s.  "^ 

i  '•  Derriere  Luxembourg,  lea  Chartreux  solitaires, 
Apn'>s  avoir  long  temps  prie  Dien  de  concert, 
A.ssenjhlcz  iV  I'Kglise  oil  lenr  Cienr  est  onvert. 
Out  leur  provision  de  livres  necessaires." 

(Michfl  df  MaroUrss.  p.  47.) 

fce  ''^,'\V.?i'"^^"^'^"^^^*"'^'^''*"^^ ''**"*  si'lx'lars  to  Cambridge.  Canterbury,  Durham.  Gloucester, 
«i",  »ua  inul  separate  colleges  uuder  their  names  at  Oxford.  " 
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the  light  of  leariiiiig  into  France.*  He  founded  tlie  Palace 
school,  which  was  Peri})atetic,  following  him  wherever  he  went; 
and  he  loved  to  join  hid  sons  and  his  daugliters  in  taking  lessons 
from  its  learned  men.  Then  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Bishops 
under  his  inlluence  to  erect  free  schools  in  connection  witli  Iheir 
cathedrals.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
school  of  Xotre  Dame.  The  cloister  of  the  metropolitan  cliurch, 
l\)r  some  centuries,  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  j)ublic  instruc- 
tion. Even  when  S.  Genevieve  became  most  influential  in  tlie 
teaching  of  science,  the  reunions  of  the  Faculties  took  place  at 
Notre  Dame.  As  late  as  the  eigliteenth  century,  the  Chancellor 
of  Xotre  Dame  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  Chancellors 
of  the  University.f  What  Cliarlemagne  and  Alcuin  began,  was 
continued  by  the  successors  of  both.  Clement  of  Hibernia,  Claud, 
Aldric,  Amalarius,  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  Mannon,  carried  on  the  work.  But  it  was  the 
Benedictine  Monk,  Kemigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  ninth  century, 
who  started  the  first  really  public  school  in  Paris.  Its  reputation 
grew  steadily  under  Adam  the  Englishman,  a  professor  at  a  school 
at  Petit-Pont;  and  under  that  extraordinary  book-worm  Peter 
Coraestor,  and  under  Peter  the  Cantor,  and  Michael  de  Corbeil — 
till  the  contests  of  Al)elard,  and  William  of  Cham])eaux,  drew 
upon  it  the  concentrated  notice  of  the  Paris  public. J;  The  Catlie- 
dral,  in  Abelard's  time  {Sacro  Sanda  Ecdesia  Civitatis  Parisi- 
oruta)f  was  composed  of  two  distinct  churches,  one,  dedicated  to 
S.  Ste})hen ;  the  other,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  present 
magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  the  year  1163,  and  was  finislied 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  all  the  old  plans 
of  Paris,  that  grand,  sombre  temple  seems  to  overtower,  and,  by 
its  majestic  pro})ortions,  to  overshadow,  the  churches  that  sun-ound 
it.     Its  cloister,  with  its  dependencies,  extended  to  the  north  and 


*  "  Cliarlemajri'**,  revMiant  d'ltalic  en  781,  rciirniitra  i\  Panue  Vcsprit  le  pins  vasfe  et  li'nluB 
a«'tif(Iii  VMIf.  hi<'-cl<'.  1«' ci'-lMnc  Ahiiiii,  tliscijilc  (le  Hcclilx-i  t;  ••'•■tiiit  uii  Aiij^lo-Saxoii,  n«';  uans 
la  \\\U:  irVork.  1«-Hiilfuc«*  haliitiK-llc  cU-.s  rois  de  Nortliiiiiihrc.  «*t  faiiu-use  (Uj^i  l)ar  hoii  ««(»1«'  ct 
8a  riclie  bibliotheque.  Cliarleiiiayiu-,  qui  rleptiis  lou^itcinpH  smigcait  h  r»-«taiuer  Ie»  h-ttres  eu 
Oaiile.  Hf  laiM»a  H"'dcT  clans  cette  vow-  j»ar  Ah-uiii.  rjiiil  s'atf  aclia  intimemeiit.  Leiir  iiiHiieiirw 
HP  tit  aiiHsiK'yt  sentir;  en  inAnie,  tempH  que  H'*)r^auihaiint  les  cc'ifyn  palatinen,  (-lasseH  anihulanies 
qui  ;n  fonipajinaient  jtartoiit  Ic  niouarfiue.  et  oil  lau  luenie  ne  de<l:ii';nait  i>aH  de  s'asHeoir  « vec 
WH  (ils  et  ses  tilles.  des  eirculaires  adressi-eH  aux  evecpies  et  aux  ablxirt  leur  i>ieHiri\  aient 
d'etaldir  dans  le»  •'•gliHes  et  dans  le»  nMina.st<-re8  des  4cole8  on  cliacun  jifit  etie  admin." 
(Krankiiu.  p.  1.  Cf.  Bouquet.  Rfrum  Gallicarnm.  Scriptores,  Tom.  V.,  p.  62J.  Ampere,  Hist.  I/itt.  <U 
la  Frann-  avant  le  XII.n  siecU,  Tom.  III.,  p.  230.) 

t  The  (Jhancellor  of  Notrft  Dame,  and  the  SchoUistictts  of  S.  Genevieve,  superintended  the  ex- 
amination of  men  previous  to  their  bein^j  admitted  to  teael).  For  a  brilliant  picture  of  Paris,  as 
it  wan  some  centuries  later,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Nvlre  Dame,  Tom.  I.,  p.   lU7-20i. 

%  '•  Vers  le  milieu  du  IXe  sifecle,  Remi  d' Auxerre,  ouvrit  h  Paris  la  \)T(im'\hre.  ecole  vraiment 
publique  qui  y  ait  exists.  An  8i^cle  suivant,  les  t6nebres  envahissent  de  uouveau  la  France. 
Les  monumeiits  litt«;raires  de  rantiqnitc  ressuscites  sous  C'harhimajine  soiit  retomb^s  dans 
I'onbli.  ia  piiiloHopliie  s'est  <*teinte  avec  Jean  Scot,  lecole  i)alatiue  a  disy>aru  ;  les  ^-coles  (-ta- 
i)lies  dans  quelques  monastferes  et  dans  quelques  r^glises  snVwi.stent  seules  encore.  Celles  du 
cloitre  Notre-Dame  sont  du  nombre.  car  cest  vers  Ian  11<K»  qu'on  v  vit  arriver.  comme  ecolier, 
un  jeune  luimme  de  vingt  aus  ^  peine,  beau.  Eloquent,  profond.  annon<;ant  d*^.),^  une  de  ccs  in- 
telli;;ence8  faites  pour  cliaraier  et  dominer  une  epoque  il  se  uoiniuait  Pierre  Ab6lard.  (Frauk- 
liii.  p.  2.) 
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east  of  the  charcli  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  present 
street  of  Cloitre-Notre-Dame  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old  founda- 
tion. In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  enclosed  thirty-seven  houses, 
which  were  occupied  by  as  many  Canons.  The  school  was  fixed 
in  the  enclosure,  in  the  portion  called  Tresantce,  and  the  scholars, 
till  the  year  1127  (when  the  privilege  was  taken  from  them),  had 
a  right  to  live  in  the  houses  there.  There  was  one  favour  accorded 
to  its  students  by  Notre  Dame,  which  was  not  given  by  other 
colleges  till  a  considerably  later  period.  Notre  Dame  not  only 
possessed  a  valuable  library,  composed  of  books,  the  gifts,  amongst 
others,  of  Bishop  Gilbert  (991),  Bishop  Theobald  (1157),  the 
Lombard  (IIGO),  Aubert  the  Cantor  (1180),  Dean  Barbedor  (1182), 
Eudes  Sully  (1208) — who  had  so  much  to  say  to  the  building  of 
the  Cathedral — and  of  Bishop  Peter  (1218),  and  Bartholomew 
(1229),  and  many  others ;  but  the  poor  students  had  these  works 
put  at  their  disposal — an  immense  advantage  in  those  days  before 
printing  was  invented.*  The  Chancellor  had  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  library.  The  library  had  in  communem  usuni 
forty-two  annotated  volumes,  besides  the  "Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard — which  Peter  seems  to  have  presented  himself — and  the 
"  QiKBstiones  "  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  which  consisted  of  commented 
extracts  from  the  Sacred  Text,  forming  a  pretty  complete  treatise 
on  the  Bible.  The  necrology  of  these  large  establishments,  where 
the  names  of  benefactors  were  written  down  to  be  remembered 
and  prayed  for,  shows  \\ovf  thoughtful  Bishops,  and  friends  of 
learning  were,  in  those  days,  of  the  wants  of  needy  students.f 

Tlie  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  was  composed  of  a  dean,  a  cantor, 
three  archdeacons,  the  sub-cantor,  the  chancellor,  the  penitentiary, 
and  lifty-two  prebendaries.]; 

Let  us  now  ghince  at  S.  Genevieve.  S.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates, 
that  Clovis  and  Clotilde  founded,  at  the  solicitation  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, on  Mount  Leucotitius,  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.     All  three 

*  Kvcn  with  the  volumes  students  «iet  at  this  day,  tliev  avoic  placed  iu  a  nnich  more  diffi- 
cult position  tlian  we  are  in  aetiniriuu  kiiowledire  Ironi  books.  One  thin;:  is  print  :  siieh  a  me- 
thod lis  the  followiuj;,  given  a.sa  speeimen  by  Kraukliu,  is  quite  another.  For  iustanee,  iu  Vir- 
gil, the  Hue  :— 

"  Tityre,  tu  patuUe  recubaus  sub  tegmiue  fagi." 
la  thus  RivoTi : — 

"  Tit.yr«    t    p    r    s    t    f,"    aud  so  ou. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Oeeams  Logic  :— 

"  Sic  hie  e  fal  sn\  tjd  ad  siuinlr  a  e  pducibile  a  deo  g  a  e  et  eilr  hie  a 
11    e    g    a    u    e    nilucibile    a    do,"     which  uieans: — 

SicMt  hie  est  fallrtcia  secuudum  (piid  ad  simpliciter.  A  est  producibile  a  doo.  Ergo  A  est, 
Kl  similiter  hie.     A  uou  est.     Krgo  A  uou  est  producibile  a  Deo.     (  Vol.  I.,  p.  Vi9.) 

\  There  are  coutinual  n\entious  tuadi>  in  the  "  Necrology."  of  the  sift  of  books  for  the  use 
ot  p(»or  students;  for  e\aiu]ile,  tlmt  of  refer  de  .loiguv  : — "  Isti  sunt  liUii  (|nos  leijavit  magister 
retrvis  de  loinsniaco  pauperibus  seolaribus  studeutibus  in  fheolo^ia.  traileiuli  eisdem  per  uia- 
luim  cancellarji  qui  cos  custodiet :  (luos  recepit  i»nedi(tus  magister  Petrus  Caucellariiis  a  Capi- 
tulo,  anuo  l>omiui  uiilessimo  <'co  uon.vgesimo  septiuui  mense  Sepfembri." 

^  'l'l>af  they  kept  up  the  Choir  in  foriu,  is  pretty  evident  froiu  the  list  of  various  Choir-books 
at  Notre  Dame,  during  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  Tlure  was  the  Missal,  .^ntiphona- 
nus  ('ollcctjjiii,,,,  Gradttale,  rassioiianus  (used  on  the  Feast  of  Martyrs),  the  Loctii»narius 
OMth  the  Lvssous),  the  Pastorale,  (t.  f.,  Poutitical),  aud  the  Ti-openus.  with  the  Sequeucea, 
Proses,  &c.  >  v        i  * 
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— the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Saint — were  buried  in  the  church. 
The  establishment  connected  with  it  was  soon  turned  into  an 
Abbey.*  Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was 
several  times  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  the  tombs  of  the  saints 
were  rifled,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  increase 
of  students  carried  the  University  in  this  direction,  and  tlie 
Canons,  being  connected  with  France,  and  Denmark — into  whieh 
I  hey  sent  a  colony — soon  gained  a  high  reputation  by  the  eminent 
abilities  of  their  scholars.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Champeaux  that  its  reputation  was  greatly  raised,  by 
the  influence  of  Peter  Abelard.  In  1790,  its  library  consisted  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  volumes,  and  two  thousand  manuscrijits.f 

The  college  called  S.  Catharina  VaUis  Sdiolarium  was  estab- 
lished by  four  celebrated  professors:  Richard,  Everard,  William, 
and  ^lanasses.  These  men,  wishing  to  renounce  the  world,  in 
1201,  retired  into  a  valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  fountains,  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres.  But  they  soon  got  tired  of  tliis,  and 
longed  after  Paris  again.  So  Manasses  procured  some  land  from 
a  man  named  Gibouin  Baudet;  and  a  sergeant  of  the  guaixl  of 
King  Louis,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (1214),  built  them  a  church, 
of  which  the  King  laid  the  first  stone  (1229),  and  made  them  an 
offering  of  forty  livres. 

In  the  year  1247,  Abbot  John  de  Roquignies,  of  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  an  Order  founded  at  Premontre  by  S.  Norbert  in  1120, 
established  a  house  for  his  young  men  in  Paris.  In  1252,  he 
purchased  a  great  building  in  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  close  to  where 
the  Franciscans  built  their  immense  church  and  quadrangle. 
Sister  Guillerma,  three  years  later,  let  him  have  three  other  houses, 
and  thus  the  great  College  of  S.  Norbert  began  its  useful  work. 
Any  one  entering  the  present  Cafe  de  la  Rofonde,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille  and  the  Rue  d'Ecole-de-Medecine,  would 
find  Frenchmen  sipping  their  coffee,  and  reading  their  papers,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  the  Premonstratensians. 

The  Chartreux  was  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Paris.J 

♦'  La  montage  Saint-G«»nevi^ve  y  faisait  an  Biiii-t'Ht  one  ampoule  4nonne  :  et  c'^tait  nne 
cboBC  h  voir  dii  haul  de  Notre-I)am«!  qiu-  cette  foule  de  rues  etroitcs  et  torttieB  (aii.jourdlini  U 
poy:t  Ifitin).  c»*s  jjrappes  de  niaisoiiH  qui  repnndnes  en  tout  sens  du  Hominet  de  cette  eiiiiiience  se 
pr«M-ipilaient  en  «le»r)rdre  et  pre.scjne  ^  pie  »nr  ses  tlancH  .jiiMju'an  bord  de  I'eau,  ayant  I'air.  les 
linen  di-  toniber.  let,  antreH  de  regriinper.  tontes  de  »e  retenir  len  luies  au\  autreK.  Vn  flux  con- 
tinue! de  luille  points  nuirs  qui  s'entrecroisaient  sur  le  pav6  fai:»ait  tout  reniuer  aux  veux : 
c't'tait  le  peuple  vu  ainBi  de  haut  et  de  loin."  {Notre-Dame  de  Pari*,  par  Victor  Hugo,  Tonu  I., 
p.  181.) 

t  Regulars  had  somewhat  of  an  advantage  over  Seculars  in  getting  up  a  good  librarv.  For 
instance.  Seculars  could  not  well  have  done  what  Ablnit  Mardierard  of  Clunv  did  in  the  thir- 
teentli  centurv,  he  made  a  rule  '•  nt  qnivis  novitius,  in  die  professionis  sua;  etiam  librum  dona- 
ret  bibliothecw  utilem  etalicujus  pretii." 

i  The  rules  of  the  Librarv.  revised  in  1630,  are  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  "  De  Bibli- 
othecario  I.  Bibliothecariu.-*  lihros  .sibi  commiasos  diligent*  -  t^istodiat.  eos  nitidos  servet,  et 
diiapsuni  in  eos  pulverum.  winguliH  ad  minus  quiudeni.s.  seniel  excutiat:  el  ne  aliqua  huniidi- 
tate.  vel  quavis  alia  re  corruii^|iaiitur,  sludiose  pro\ideat.  II.  Si  libruui,  aliqueni  dejtrehendat 
ablatunj.  nee  reperire  queat.  indicet  priori,  qui  adlalxjrabit.  ut,  si  tieri  potest,  recuperetur. 
111.  Omnium  llbrorum  custodia:  siue  traditorum  catalogum  babeat.    IV.  Absque  abbatis,  vel,  eo 
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In  1257,  King  Louis  placed  five  monks  in  the  Chateau  de  Vauvert, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  but  which  were 
effectually  dispersed  by  the  piety  of  the  monks.  Louis  held  these 
men  in  highest  reverence,  and  treated  them  with  kingly  gene- 
rosity. Their  building  and  dependences,  covered  nearly  all  that 
space  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  lying  now  between  the 
Boulevard  S.  Michel,  formed  by  the  line  d'Enfer  and  the  Rue  de 
TEst,  and  the  first  of  the  three  great  new  streets  that  have  been 
cut  across  the  great  allee.*  The  Cruciferi — like  so  many  others — 
were  called  to  Paris,  in  1258,  by  King  Louis,  and  they  settled  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

Cluny  founded  its  college  here  in  1269.  Ivo  of  Vergi  bought 
land  on  the  left  of  the  present  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  surrounded 
it  by  a  wall,  built  a  kitchen,  refectory,  dormitory,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cloister,  f  S.  Martin  des  Champs  was  situated  in  a  most 
beautiful  position,  Avitli  oak-trees  and  windmills  on  an  eminence 
to  the  north — on  the  one  side,  a  stream,  winding  its  way  through 
a  valley,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Filles-Dieu;  and,  on  the  other, 
fertile  fi(dds,  and  bright  courses  of  water.  J  It  was  first  the 
property  of  the  Canons  Regular,  till  the  Monks  of  Cluny  took 
l)ossession  of  it. 

There  were  innumerable  foundations,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  mention — the  College  du  Tresorier,  founded  by  William 
de  Saone,  in  1208;  the  College  DMIarcourt,  by  Ralph  DMIarcourt, 
in  1280;  the  College  des  Cholets,  by  Cardinal  John  Ciiolet,  in 
121)2;  the  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  fouiuled  in  lo02 ;  that  of 
Navarre,  by  Johanna,  Countess  of  Cham})agne,  in  1304;  the 
College  of  Laou,  by  Guy  of  Laon,  in  1313;  of  Narbonne,  by 
Bernard  de  Farges,  and  the  Archbisho}),  in  1310;  the  College  du 
Plessis,  by  (leoffrey  du  Plessis  Balisson,  in  1323;  the  College  de 
Cornouailles,  in  1317,  by  Galeran  de  Greve;  the  Scotch  College, 


Rbsenle,  urioris  licputia,  ct  sine  inemoriali  coiuju-tcnti.  luMiiiiii  librmn  ali<iiUMu  coinino<l»>t.  V. 
('mjusihu-  liiiultati.s  liliros  .siinul  I'onipoiiat,  t't  siii^iiilis  lihris  titulos  »'\tiins»HMis  iuscrihat.  VI. 
I.ilnumiii  i»iolii\)iloiuin  iudiffiii  iiabt-at.  ft  si  (luciu  proliibit  iim  th'pri-lu'ii(UTit,  si^Iiiiticft  alihati, 
oj  <|iio(l  abliasjiiMsciii  taiiat.  VH.  Hihliothcram  iimndaiu  scivt't.  »'t  tlcnc  foniiu>sitain.  i-t  ob 
itl  lifinniiliii.s  I'aiu  «'ximi>;('t  et  vcnat."  {SUitiUa  caiidUU  tt  canunici  ordinis  I'nvmonslraUngus. 
reiiovdto  aiiuo  lti;Ul,  j).  iy2,  Df  liibUothirario.) 

*  Kianklin  Kivt>8  ft  vi'i-y  interest ing  nile  of  the  CartbusiaiKs,  «lrawn  np  about  UIO.  whiclj, 
Rincc  tbf  monks  were  not  ixrinitti-d  to  tiuit  tbeir  rt'lls.  is  tbt*  best  i>ossiblf  iii(l«-x  to  tbo  le- 
«imnMiitiits  ol  a  "  Nii  iptorimn  "  in  th«'  niiil.llc  aiics  :— •  A<1  soribfiulnni  \  «-io.  srriplonnni.  ore- 
tani,  piinnccs  lino,  ooi  nua  duo  scalpt'Unin  nunni,  ad  ladtMuia  pcif;auu-na  novai-nhis  sivc  rasoria 
<Uio  pniutoruun  muiui.  subuhiiu.  uiiani.  plumbum.  n>.i;ulam.  postt-m  ad  rf<:ulandum.  tabulas, 
Uiaplinun.  (^ntid  si  tiator  altciius  aitis  fiu-iit  (quod  apnd  nosraro  vahh>  t-ontinjiit.  omnes  riuiii 
piMic  ipios  s\isoipimns,  si  lieii  ixitest,  si-iibtTc  dot. inns),  luib.bit  artis  sua^  instiumcnta  »on\e- 
nuiuia.  S»'f  bow  bcautil'ullv  and  levoifutlv  books  aro  s]>okt)n  of:— "  Adluif  rtiam  libros  ad 
u-urndum  df  anuaiio  aicipit  duos,  quibus  onuuMn  dili^jf ntianj  cuiamquf  pm-bfn- jubftur.  ue 
luiuo,  uf  pulvtro.  vcl  aha  q\iahb('t  sordc  mafuh-ntur.  Libros  quippe.  tam.iuam  sempiternum 
annuavumuostiarum  I'ibum,  i-autissimi- (Mistodiri  .t  studiosissime  vohimus  liori:  ut,  quia  ore 
lion  possninus,   D.'i  vcibum  mauibus  pnvdioomus."     (;).  324.) 

wi.it  ^  '"''*  *'»<"H''*'>'"*'"^  was  shut  up,  aud  sold  iu  1795.  Tht-i  Boulevard  S.  Michol  has  done  awav 
wuu  every  vestijje  of  it. 

nni  n  "^^  ')"'  •^*'^'»l>Hi'>n.  it  had  forty  thousand  rohimes  in  the  library.  The  refectory  is  the  only 
s«,  ,V n  ,  1  ""'j'-""'^'"  the  Convent.  S.  CJennaiu  des  Pres.  in  1:94.  possessed  fort'v-nine  tluni- 
two  MSS*^*^    "      '^"  '^'"•'^'■**'^'^'"  volumes.,  aud  seven  thi>usaml  six  hundred  aud  seveuty- 
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by  David.  Bishop  of  Miirniv,  in  ^'^'!'^  :  and  the  College  de  Presles, 
by  (riiy  de  Laon,  and  K;il[)li  de  Presles  ;   and  so  on.* 

But  there  is  one  institution  which,  thougli  established  at  a 
later  date  than  Notre  Diiine  and  8.  Genevieve,  still,  perliaps,  in 
the  long  run,  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
world,  than  any  other  seat  of  learning  in  Paris.  And  since  it 
seems  to  have  been  established  as  a  check  upon  the  predominance 
of  tlie  religious  Orders,  and  since  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  S. 
'J'iiomas  was  educated  there,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  somewhat 
fuller  sketch  of  its  origin  and  development. 

The  Sorbonne,  then,  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  overflow  of 
students,  during  the  time  of  King  Louis.  Both  in  S.  Victors, 
and  8.  Genevieve,  the  students  had  increased  three-fold,  wliilst 
tlie  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  like  a  hive  of  bees,  could  not  possibly 
contain  the  multitudes  that  desired  to  take  up  their  abode  within 
its  precincts.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  themselves, 
attracted  hundreds  of  eager  youth. f  Geoifrey  of  Poitiers,  William 
of  Autun,  William  Lenoir,  Gerard  of  Abbeville,  Gerard  of  Court- 
ray,  and  others,  opened  new  establishments.  Paris  was  still  full 
to  overflowing.  The  terrible  dangers  of  city  life,  the  continual 
broils,  between  the  students,  and  the  lodging-keepers,  about  their 
unhealthy  rooms — broils  which  necessitated  the  intervention  of 
the  Po})e  himself,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  afterwards — 
made  a  deep  impression  on  that  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted 
Kobert  of  8orbon.  chaplain  of  King  Louis.  He  was  not  a  man, 
perhaps,  of  first-class  talents,  but  he  certainly  was  unrivalled  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  aiul  as  a  man  of  business.^  The  idea 
struck  him  of  bringing  together  professors  and  students  into  one 
establishment,  and  thus  saving  both  from  many  diflficulties  and 
temj)tations.  8ome  atlirm  that  his  object  was  to  create  a  power 
to  balance  against  the  Kegulais;  others,  that  he  wished  to  give 


*  Paris  and  Bologna  sfj-ni  to  have  been  the  first  universities.  Mont]>enier  was  founded  in 
linO;  ill  till-  twiltth  «»iitiirv,  Ravenna.  Saltriio.  Pisa:  in  tlio  tliii  t«-cntli.  Orh-aiis.  Toulouse, 
An-zzK  I'luliiii.  l'i;u<Mi/it.  F(ii;ir;i.  I*«rii^ia.  Sifiiiia.  Treviso.  Vircelli.  Virciiz:i.  Naplfh.  Nala- 
nianc-n,  VaNnria.  <'oiinl»ra:  in  tlic  toiii  te»  nth,  Lvoiih.  Avignon.  Ciaeow,  Pavia.  Palcrino,  PrajjiK-, 
Vienna.  Ht-ideUMr}:.  Cologne.  Krfuitli  ;  in  the  firteenth.  Toledo,  .Aleala,  L«-ipsig,  Kreihiirj:.  J'le- 
vea.  Tiihingen.  Mainz.  Loiivain.  .At  first,  the  Univf-siijes  were  nioKtlv  annexed  to  eathedral 
rlmrrhe.s.  Arrording  to  Alzog  {Ilixt.  f^niv.  lU  rE'jlis^).  the  following  an-  the  dates  of  the 
foundation  of  the  ])riiirij)al  Kien«'h  Universities.  Paris,  12(Xj;  Toulouse.  1228:  Montpellier.  12tW ; 
Lv«ui».  1300:  Cahor.H.  l:t:r2:  Avignon.  l.'WO:  Angers,  1.364;  Aix,  H09;  Caen,  143.1;  Bordeaux,  1441 ; 
Valence.  14.52;  Nantes,  1463;  Boinges.  1465. 

t  '•  Outre  les  freres  Pre<henr8  et  h-s  fieres  Mineurs  dont  les  premif-.res  maisons^^  Paris  sont 
les  eolh'ges  de  tout  I'ordre.  on  v  fonda  jtonr  les  nioine.=i  cenx  des  Bernardins.  de  Clugny  et  de 
Mannoiitier.  ('«-liii  de  .Sorhonne  tut  iin  des  preniii-rs  destine  ;\  iles  cleres  sej-iiliers;  etensuite 
la  pliijiart  des  eve«|ueH,  en  fomlfrent  ponr  les  paiivres  etudians  de  leiir  dioo'-se.  Par-1^  ils 
s'aefniittoieiit  en  f|iiel(|iie  inaniere  de  Vohligation  dinstruire  et  de  former  leur  elerge,  oui  est 
1111  de  h-urs  prineijiaiix  devoirs,  vii  «|u'il8  ne  pouvoient  esp^rer  d<'  leur  donner  ehez  eiix  n'aussi 
bons  niaitres  que  dans  les  ecoles  publiques."  {Fleurv,Z>i«c.,  tu,r  VUiit.,  Eccl.,  cinquieme,  Disc.,  p. 
195.) 

t  In  point  of  fact,  the  Sorbonne  was  the  first  strictl.v  theological  college  established  at  Pa- 
ris :—'•  .lusqu'Ji  la  cTeation  de  la  .*^orbonne  (12.5(j),  aiicun  eoll«ige  sp<^eial  n'existait  ll  Pans  pour 
les  •'•tiidiantsen  Theologie.  Le  noinhnf  ininiense  decoliers  qui  snivait  les  cours  de  la  canitale 
ne  pouvait  done  se  loger  que  chez  des  bourgeois,  et  il  en  r6sulta  couveut  des  graves  d^sordres." 
(Franklin,  ;>.  3.) 
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poor  scholars  ftxcilities  for  taking  degrees,  which  they  greatly  re- 
quired under  the  regulations  of  that  period.  Whatever  were  his 
reasons — and  why  could  not  all  these  motives,  and  others  besides, 
have  influenced  him  ? — his  idea,  when  realized,  became  the  type 
ujoon  which  all  future  colleges  were  established. 

Eobert  was  born  October  9tli,  1201.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Sorbon,  near  Rethel,  in  tiie  diocese 
of  Eheims.  *  He  became  Canon  of  Cambrai.  He  was  presented 
at  court  by  the  King's  brother.  The  King  seems  to  have  liked 
him,  and  though  of  lowly  family,  he  was  often  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  became  confessor  to  his  Majesty.f  He  made  use 
of  his  influence  with  Louis  for  advancing  his  favourite  design. 
In  1250,  he  persuaded  the  King  to  help  him  with  his  college. 
Louis  let  him  have,  ad  opus  scholarmm  qui  iuihi  moraturi  sunt, 
a  liouse  and  stables  in  the  Vie  de  Coupegueule,  ante  Palatium 
Thcrmariim.  It  was  called  Coupegorge,  on  account  of  the 
fre(pient  murders  and  massacres  that  were  known  often  to  have 
taken  place  there.  The  authorities  of  the  college,  later  on,  ob- 
tained permission  to  close  at  niglit  the  two  ends  of  this  dangerous 
street,  and  tiius  it  came  to  be  called  Rue  des  Deux-Portes  ( Vkus 
ad  Portas,  or  ad  duns  Portas).  But  when  the  establisliment  had 
made  its  reputation,  the  street's  name  was  absorbed  into  tliat  of 
tlie  college,  and  it  was  called  Vicus  de  Sorbonia,  or  de  Sorbonio. 
Others,  however,  do  not  agree  with  this  explanation,  and  say  that 
the  Rue  Coupegueule  went  down  from  the  Rue  des  Poirees  to  the 
Rue  des  Mathurins,  between  the  Rue  de  Sorbon ne,  and  Rue  des 
Ma9ons.  \ 

Here  Robert  tried  to  collect  the  ablest  men  he  could  induce  to 
lu'lp  him  at  the  college.  He  found  many  of  his  friends  at  tlie 
court  well  disposed.  There  was  AVilliam  of  Chartres,  Canon  of  S. 
Quentin,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King;  Robert  of  J3ouai,  Canon  of 
Si'ulis,  and  phvsicitui  to  Margaret  of  Provence,  wife  of  King 
Louis.  Then  there  were  Cardinals  Geoffrey  de  Bar,  Dean  of  the 
church  of  Paris;  and  William  de  Brai,  Archdeacon  of  Rheims— 
these  men  ottered  him  money  and  advice.  Others  gave  their 
brains;  above  all,  William  of  Saint-Amour — the  great  enemy  of 
S.  Thoniiis  and  the  Regulars— then  there  was  Odo  of  Douai*  the 


hn„i«  .r..?  "i  If  .^'^ '^'^*'''*'"^  ""'"<"*  =  Robortus  Sorbouicnsis.  do  Sorhona.  do  Seur!)ona.  de  Sor- 
li?M  »'.,,•.  ■  ^"'■*".*V'^-  "'■  '"'  •^•'»'»'1'»"  «'ivs.  spoakiii-  of  tl.o  pli.oo  Rol.ort  was  h,„  „  at  :-•  (',• 
po  I.-  .,!.'  Mr  ?."'''''  '""'"^":'*"V'  (•^••'•'-""♦■**)  «1"«'  SorlH.Miio  (Soino-ot-Manio);  car  los  inauiUHO.its 
U„l .  ,•     ,""''"  •»''"""7»t  iU'  sorbone.  tie  Sorbomi,  de  Carbonia,  et  JoiuviUe  »ppolle  uotre  personajre 


ono  of  h^H  ™"\'!  •"■.'^•"•';"»/^'»s  a  straightforward  man.  appoars  from  a  o.irious  oxtraot  from 
Ln  s   ••  l.ri»r,    •  •  '"  ''"'■''  "*'  -'■'•"'  '•'"•'Pliiu.nt  is  paid  to  tho  Q.uou  of  Fram-o  :--  rxor."  he 

vortMhm,     .,!.■''*'*'  '''V''^  l'l'."<':»t  v'>o  suo.  ot  v  convfrso.     Ad  hoo  doouit  .luidam  priiiooi.s  sol- 
*>.•     uvoi  VuV    „^    r  'V"''  ''"'"'   '""'»""»   I'oniKm.s  o.st.  ot   h.uiiilitor  moidit  ot    j:orit 

ori.a  no  ,t1s  vol!;. 'tV  .''*'";''''';•    '■"^'•"  l"i"«'«'P-^  '''  Inuuititas  habitus  ojus  uxori  siuu.  qua;  ma-uia 
':'"'  """  ^  "'♦^'"»f  >i»'liii.  displioobat."     (De  La  Marohe.  p.  Xk>.) 
t  l-iaukhu  thiuks  the  latter  exphmatiou  the  better.    (See  Vol  I.,  p.  223.) 
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Englishman  Lawrence,  Gerard  of  Rlieims,  Gerald  of  Abbeville, 
l{all)h  ol"  C'ourtray,  Keginald  of  Soissons,  Godfrey  De.sfontaines — 
a  man  of  great  learning — llciiry  of  Gand,  Peter  of  Limoges,  Odo 
de  Castres,  Siger  de  Brabant,  Poncard,  and  Arnulf  de  liaanede. 
The  college  was  opened  in  1253.* 

As  may  easily  be  conceived,  such  a  beginning  as  this,  would 
naturally  grow.  In  less  than  five  years,  the  buildings  had  to  be 
enlarged.  !S.  Louis,  wanting  to  establish  a  convent  of  Brothers  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  a  house  contiguous  to  the  college,  exchanged 
Avith  Robert  some  houses  in  the  Kue  Coupegueule,  for  some 
jn-operty  in  the  parish  of  S.  John  de  Greve.  Five  years  later,  the 
King  made  another  exchange.  He  gave  Robert  another  house  in 
the  Rue  Coupegueule,  and  all  he  had  in  the  Rue  des  Ma(;ons,  for 
some  property  in  the  Rue  de  THiiondelle  and  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  (1203).  Robert  was  already  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but,  in 
the  deed  of  transmission,  he  is  called  a  Canon  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris — ad  npvs  Conf/ref/atiO)ii.s  Panperiim  Magistronim  Parisiis 
in  TJifolofjia  Stud€ntium.\  Robert  of  Douai  died,  and  left  the 
new  college  1,500  livres — a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Alex- 
ander 1\'.  (1259)  recommended  it  to  the  generosity  of  prelates, 
abbots,  and  the  faithful,  generally.  Clement  IV.  (1268)  a])proved 
of  it,  and  regulated  its  relations  with  the  Holy  See,  showing  how 
keen  an  eye  Rome  kept,  even  in  those  days,  upon  the  great 
fountains  of  science  and  education.  Robert  naturally,  was  officially 
recognized  as  head.  But  the  Pope  insisted  upon  his  successors 
l)eing  nominated  with  the  approvjil  of  the  Arclideacon  and 
Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris,  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology,  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  and  the  Procurators  of  the  four  nations. 

Robert  died  in  the  year  1274,  after  having  been  head  of  the 
college  for  twenty  vears.t  About  the  year  1270,  the  Faculties 
were  established  in  different  places:  law,  was  at  Clos  Bruneau; 


•  Tlie  Necrology  says,  "  Fundata  Donnis  nostra  anno  125.1  a  Roberto  de  Snrbona,  confessore 
regis." 

t  It  is  pvidont  what  a  prartiral  man  Robert  •was.  and  liow  pious.  Ho  dofs  not  anpoar,  liow- 
ev«-r.  to  liavH  Hliown  nnuli  as  a  writer.  NevcrtlieN'SS.  lie  left  a  few  works  on  moral  HuhjeetB: — 
'•  Xons  avons  dans  les  Bil)Iiotlie<ine8  des  Pere.s  trois  Opuscules  de  Piet«^  de  Robert  :  le  jireniier 
de  la  Conseienee;  le  Be(on<\  de  la  ConfesHion  et  le  troisienie  intituli;  le  Clieniin  du  J'aradis. 
Dans  le  premier  il  traite  du  Livre  de  la  Conseienee ;  quel  est  ee  Livre,  oil  on  le  trouve.  et  qui 
1  ensiijiue;  (pu'lle  est  sa  division,  eomment  «»n  y  entre  et  quelles  sont  .ses  jiarties.  II  y  fair  une 
••omparaisou  perpetuelie  de  riiomme  «|ui  veut  se  sauver,  et  de  ce  qu'on  doit  faire  pour  cela, 
aver  b-s  Ktudiansijui  veulent  prendre  des  degrez,  et  fttre  lieenties  par  le  Clianeelier  de  liini- 
versite.  et  de  ee  quil  font  pour  y  parvenir  .  .  .  On  pent  jufjer  par  «;e  (jue  nous  ven- 
ous de  dire  de  ces  OuvraRes,  qu'ils  sont  fort  simples,  et  <*crifH  d'une  maniere  trop  familiere, 
eei>endant  la  doctrine  en  est  bonne,  .solide.  et  prouvee  jtar  des  jta.Hsa^es  de  lEcriture  et  des 
Peres,  dont  il  auroit  pfj  faire  un  uieilleur  Onvrajje.  si  suivant  la  mauvaise  coutiime  de  son 
temps,  il  ne  se  fut  pas  arrete  ^  faire  des  divisions,  et  h  reporter  des  eomparaison.s  indignes  du 
8i\jet  ^rave  et  serieux  quil  avoit  h  traiter."     (Du  Pin,  Novxellc  Bib.  C'Mp.  I.,  p.  HO,  81.) 

X  The  following  words,  from  a  sermon  of  liis,  are  suggestive  of  tbe  state  of  things  in  those 
days,  and  of  the  libertv  of  tbe  pulpit.  On  Easter  Sunday,  he  took  as  his  text :  "  '  Surrexit.  nou 
est  hie.'  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  facienius  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si  poterinius  ;  quia  bene 
8cio  quod  Imdie  vultis  brevem  serniooem  etlougaoi  meusaui:  sedutiuam  non  brevem  uiissaib  I" 
(De  La  Marche,p.  203.) 
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arts  were  at  Rue  du  Foiiai*e;  and  the  Sorbonne  itself  remained  the 
chief  place  for  the  faculty  of  theology.  To  be  admitted  to  the 
college,  a  man  had  to  be  a  bachelor;  to  defend  a  thesis,  called  the 
Robertine;  and  to  obtain  the  majority  of  votes  in  three  scrutinia. 
The  members  of  the  community  comprised  two  classes,  viz.: 
llospites,  and  Socii.  The  former  had  all  facilities  for  study  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration ; 
they  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  library,  but  were  not  trusted 
with  the  key.  *  When  they  became  doctors,  they  had  to  leave  the 
establishment.  The  administration  was  carried  on  by  the  Socii, 
who  maintained  a  strict  equality  amongst  themselves,  according 
to  the  saying  of  the  old  Sorbonists,  "  Onines  sumus  sicut  Socii  et 
mqualesP  The  Socii  who  were  well  off,  paid  exactly  the  same 
sum  to  the  college  as  the  poor  Socii  {Socii  Bur  sales)  received 
from  it.  Originally,  the  number  of  Socii  was  thirty-six.  Some  of 
the  doctors  were  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Cases 
of  Conscience.  People,  after  a  while,  sent  cases  for  solution  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  the  Sorbonne  gained  a  wide-spread 
reputation. 

The  Provisor  was  the  highest  dignitary.  The  active  duties  fell 
upon  the  Prior,  who  was  generally  taken  from  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  Socii,  and  his  term  expired  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  Four  seniors  were  appointed  to  regulate  difficult 
([uestions,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  place, 
thus  forming  seemingly  an  equal — though  it  hardly  seems  prac- 
tical— check  and  countercheck  of  old  and  young.  The  meeting 
of  the  Socii,  which  wag  held  the  first  of  every  month,  was  called 
the  Prima  Mensis.  The  establishment,  most  probably,  was  under 
the  protection  of  S.  Ursula. 

The  Paris  students  nniy  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  who  lived  in  seminaries,  those  who  lived  in  monasteries,  and 
those  wlio  lived  as  best  they  could.f     The  principal  inhabitants  of 


*  Dr.  N«'\vnmn  jjivoa  this  horarium,  v^ioserved  in  one  of  the  oolh-pi-.s  ot  raiubii«l}i«*.  which, 
vpiy  i»n>bal>lv,  was  b;i.s»tl  upoiitht'  Paiis  praotire.  Anyhow,  it  is  iim-rcsiiiii;  as  an  imlfx  to 
Btnthnt  HIV,  It' not  in  Fiancf,  in  Kny;iaiul.  Tlu-  sliuh-nt '  •  not  np  bt-t  wctn  tour  ami  tivi-;  tnnii 
hv«>  to  six,,  lie  assist«-(l  at  Mass.  an<l  Inard  an  t-xhortation.  Uv  tht-n  stn»liid  or  attcndt-d  the 
Bihools  till  Wn,  whiih  was  tlu'  dinntM-  honr.  Tht-  int-al.  wbii-li  .sr»-nis  also  to  liavt-  born  a  broak- 
last.  \>as  not  snniptnons;  it  it>nsisttd  of  bocf,  in  snuill  ni«ss«s  for  fonr  persons.  andupotta<;e 
niado  ot  it.s  };ra\  y  and  oatnu-al.  From  dinnor,  tt)  tivo  }».  ni.,  he  t-itlu'r  stndictl.  or  jinw  instrnc- 
in>n  to  otiu-rs,  when  lu-  went  to  snppor.  which  was  th«'  principal  nnal  of  tho  dav.  thonsh 
scanolv  nuiro  iilcntifnl  than  dinner,  .\ftcrwards.  problems  were  disen.ssed.  and  other  stndns 
pursued  till  nine  or  ten  ;  and  then  halfan-honr  was  devoted  to  walkin-j  or  rnnninj;  about,  that 
tlu'v  mifiht  not  »o  to  bed  with  eold  feet— the  expedient  of  lieat  or  stove  for  the  purpose  was 
ont  ot  the  (inestion.     (On  iriiicfrsitics,  p.  330.  331.) 

...  ^  \'i'*^"-'  ^"*'*'^*''  ^*'"'  ***i  avec  nn  oannirade.  qnelqne  nuuU'ste  chambre  dlnMellorie,  on  sa 
petite  eolleetion  de  volumes,  et  de  ronleanv  de  jtareheinin.  ordinaiienitnt  son  senl  avoir,  n'est 
pas  tomours  liciu  detendne  eontre  h-s  volenrs  qui  ro(h>nt  dans  la  jtrande  cite.  Les  cloves  des 
Classes,  dc  sraniniairc,  plus  jenncs  ct  en  miOcnre  partie  I'arisiens.  demenrent  an  domicile  pa- 
leinai  ct  \v  trc.)et  qnils  ont  :\  faire  leur  sort  de  i>retcxte  poor  courir  an  hasard  par  la  viHe. 
i.cs  antics,  venns  de  pays  lointains.  sont  livres  ;^  oix-jniMnes.  sous  la  surveillance  et  la  protcc- 
li  In  !  '.** ,  .  1 '■'  ''■*"'  '""'""•  11  y  •■'>  i»  *l<'  nobles,  il  y  en  a  de  roiuriers:  mais  il  ny  en  a  pas  de 
iu  .  V**  ■  ii'"  .'*  '*'"*'.'I'"ts  on  ifurcotui  de  I'uuiversilo  se  charyeut,  au  besoiu,  dalleger  iViir  bouise." 
(IH«  La  Marchc.p.  426.)  «»       -  >  t. 
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the  city  appear  to  have  been  at  first  tradesmen,  publicans,  furriers, 
jt'Wt'lk'rs.  barbers,  cutlers,  mercers,  taverii-koe]X'rs,  and  sellers  of 
tapestry  and  parchment,  who  made  their  money  l)y  the  students; 
with  thousands  of  Jews,  and  women  of  ill-fame.*  Paris,  in  early 
days,  must  luive  presented  a  spectacle  of  great  public  disorder,  de- 
bauchery, and  crime,  t  The  professors,  in  great  part,  were  reck- 
less adventurers — a  sort  of  wild  knight-errants,  who  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  excitement  for  the  mind,  and  money  for  the 
pocket.  The  students  were,  in  the  main,  disorderly  youths,  living 
in  the  very  centre  of  corruption,  without  control,  loving  a  noisy, 
dissipated  life  in  town.  Some  were  destitute,  quarrelling  with 
prostitutes  and  varlets,  and  filling  the  tribunals  with  their  scandals 
and  litigations,  living  on  charity  or  in  kosj^itia;  others  were  rich 
and  lordly,  great  spendthrifts,  and  swaggerers,  and  devoid  of  every 
virtue  except,  perhaps,  the  gift  of  faith,  studying,  if  at  all,  to 
know — from  mere  curiosity ;  or  to  be  known — out  of  pure  conceit. 
Thev  would  rollick,  and  row.  and  stream  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
like  swarms  of  liornets,  buzzing,  and  litigating,  and  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  upsetting  every  semblance  of  discipline  and 
order.  They  simply  went  to  Paris  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
to  fill  their  bodies  and  minds  with  whatever  could  minister  to 
their  cravings.|  These  young  Martinets,  as  they  were  called, 
would  acknowledge  no  nuister,  but  the  imi)ulse  of  the  moment; 
and  their  conduct,  at  length,  became  so  unbearable,  that,  by 
charter,  they  were  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  Paris  students. 
In  the  evenings,  and  towards  nightfall,  the  taverns  in  those 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  would  be  filled  with  the  fumes  of  their 
liquors,  and  the  streets  would  echo  again  with  their  boisterous 
mirth,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  troubadours,  minnesingers, 
and  minstrels,  who  loved  good  cheer,  and  were  never  so  hap])y  as 
when  gaily  singing  love-songs,  or  dealing  out  satire  upon  people 

*  Spf-aking  simplv  of  women-sj-rvants.  HunilM-rt  dc  KoiiianiH  nays,  "  O  comhieii  d'adolescMits, 
8ont  s.MliiitH  «'t  ••nfraiiii-»  a\i  lilxitiiiaj;*-  par  cDj-h  !  N«'  doivciitollfs  nas  portt-r  la  respousabi- 
lit<- d<' tontrH  IcH  faiit«'«  qn'ils  «<>nmi«'ttront  dau«  la  miitf  i-oiiln-  Ii-h  bouiH-s  iiiu:iii8?"  "  Elles 
d«'vii'iiii*Mit  "  Hav8  I*«'  La  Slaiflif.  "  <nu-l<iii<-fniH  l«Mir«  iMitn-iiu'ttciiHcs,  et  vivent  ••lles-niAmes  en 
coiicnbinaKe  av«-c  U-h  val«-t.H.  (•(iiisoniiiiaiit  «-ii  b-iir  (•oiiii)a'riiif ,  dans  des  Hatiirriales  iioctiiiiies, 
t«iitis  l«-s  j»n»visi<>ii8  qui  b-ur  sont  <oii1I«ms:  i-t-st  ]i<iiii<|iioi  il  cht  iiiHtaiiiiiieut  recoininaud«;  de 
t«'mr  b-H  d(iiniHti(iU<-H  ••loiuii/'H  b-s  uiis  dcs  aiitn-s  j>endant  hi  imit.     (p.  390.) 

(iib-»  of  Orbaii.H  Hav8,  111  a  mchiioii.  tbat  On-  woman.  •  A  plus  do  qiieuea  quf  n'en  a  Satan 
lui-iiK-iiH- :  «;ar  Satan  n'«-n  a  «ju'une.  «-t  v\W  cm  a  tout  autoiir  d'elb-.  C'cst  d  P«ri»  surtout  que 
rj-suf-nt  rfs  abu».  ("«st  In  cjn'ou  voit  des  fcninieH  c-ourir  par  la  ville  toutes  decoUeteea,  toutea 
f-hpoitrirH-en.     Quflb-  Kurrn- celb-s-lii  font  h  I)i«'U !"     (/).  405.) 

t  "  Li'«  ^ToliciH.  enfa.*»8«-8  dauB  b'8  rues  Bonibrfs  et  ^troites  de  la  Cit^-,  s'y  trouvaient  sang 
ccHJM'  •Ml  «ontact  avt-rb-  rebut  de  laaociuU!;  lea  lieux  de  debaucbe  toucliaient  les  sallesdecours." 
(Franklin.  Vol.  \.,p.  ttl.) 

X  •'  C>Ht  ausKi.  peut-«-tre  faudrait-il  dire  c'est  eourtout  le  tapagcur  ffTrout^,  qui  '  court  la 
unit,  tout  arnn'-.  dans  les  ru«-8  dt-  la  oapitale.  brisc  b-H  portes  dcH  niai.sons  pour  exercer  des 
violenci'6,  n-niplit  c«-s  tribunaux  du  bruit  At-  f«-s  i-sclandres.  Toiit  b-.joiir,  d<-8  nipretrimiU^,  vWn- 
lUMit  d«'-po8cr  contre  lui,  se  plaiunaut.  davoir  etti  frappecs,  d'avoir  eu  b-urs  vett-iueuts  mis  ea 

Pil-ces  ou  l«*ur  cbeveiix  counes.     Ses  querelles  avec  la  puissante  corporation  dea  bourgeois  de 
aria  sout  incessantea."     (U*-  La  Marcbe.  p.  42.5.) 

"  Maiijrer  brin  .fe  Paris  vert 
Dwcnik  b-ruet  und  vie!  verzehrt 
lo  bat  er  doch  Paris  geaeben." 

(Hugo  von  Tnmberg.) 
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in  high  places,  to  the  ring  of  the  joyous,  thoughtless  laugh  of  the 
Paris  student*  As  the  drink  passed  round,  the  mirth  would  be- 
come more  pronounced,  f  Words  would  be  dealt  out,  interspersed 
with  knocks  and  blows;  the  tavern  would  become  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable uproar  and  confusion,  with  students,  and  women,  and 
noisy  rakings  of  the  town,  till  the  mass  of  them  would  swarm  out 
irregularly,  and  choke  the  narrow  street — shouting  and  yelling, 
and  brandishing  their  daggers,  as  they  parted  company,  some,  to 
tlieir  lodgings;  others,  to  crown  their  night's  debauch  by  waking 
up  and  insulting  the  sleeping  citizens.  Bloodshed  was  frequent 
in  these  bnivvls;  death  was  not  uncommon.  The  confusion 
would,  at  times,  spread  to  the  people.  There  would  be  a  general 
town-and-gown  fight.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Grossetete, 
speaks  of  a  tumult  at  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
tlie  brother  of  the  Papal  Legate  was  struck  down  by  a  bow-shot, 
and  which  was  of  so  violent  a  character  even  for  those  reckless 
days,  that  the  numbers  of  the  University  dwindled  away  from 
thirty  thousand  to  six  thousand. 

The  elections  of  professors  gave  a  great  opening  to  bitterness, 
jealousy,  and  contention.  The  custom  at  Paris  was,  at  one  time, 
for  the  different  "nations"  to  elect  a  reader  of  ethics.  But  this 
practice  led  to  so  many  brutal  outrages,  that  it  had,  at  length,  to 
])e  done  away  with  altogether.];  There  were  plenty  of  occasions 
for  faction-fights  without  such  direct  encouragement  as  the  public 
election  of  professors.  After  one  of  these  contests,  the  students 
a})pealed  against  tke  Parisians  to  the  King.  Philip  Augustus 
took  their  part.  He  transferred  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  arm,  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  placed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  upon  the  bench;  and  great  advantages 
resulted  to  both  sides  from  the  relations  thus  introduced.  Having 
been  recognized  by  the  King,  the  University  was  now  recognized 
by  the  Pope.  Innocent  III.,  who  had  been  a  student  there,  formed 
it  into  an  ecclesiastical  body.  He  deputed  Robert  Courc^on,  his 
Legate,  to  draw  out  a  set  of  statutes.  In  these,  the  qualifications 
of  professors,  the  books  to  be  used,  and  the  relations  of  the  students 


Robert  of  AuverKiio  "  Qiiidam  enini   froqnentaiit  potntiones  publicaa  et  lascivaa  couTe- 


17  "' ^"^'^''''''^''^'P'TS  would  try  aiul  niakt>  tho  students  pav  too  much  :  tluMi  the  students 
^^oul.^  swear  at  them  :  "  Ku  u«mi  Diu.  par  hvs  lui-inhres  ne  par  la  vie  je  n'eii  donrai  n»ie  por 
.,',  .""iT  VJ"1''  '•J,''''"^«'l«'  "«'  l>i"la  boche,  je  u'eu  donrai  phis!"  (MSS.  de  Grenier,  VoL  CLVUL, 
(liud.d  hv  n<>  l,.i  Marehe, /).  379.  :!80.) 

,  ^''"^,  l*'*'l''*'«"  iiisolentias.  iierp»>trataqno  in  Invjusniodi  electiono  homioidia.  cessavit  talis 
rmn.V'i  ''!."*""'■""'•>'*' -^t!"*"'*'.  .luihh.t  Artiuni  K.-jieus  si>eeiah'ui  siiis  siholasiieis  faeit  ethi- 
Pn,.;!-  '*''"'';"";»>'  ivquibus  in  tine  eursus  nuuhrata  pro  lahore  suo  reeipit  stipeudia."  (GouleL 
i-armcn»,  Ifuolon.  m  Lauuoii  de  Varia  AristotoUs  Fortuuu,  Cap.  A'.,  Par.  1G62.) 
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to  each  other,  were  statetl.  *  To  teiich  arts,  a  man  must  have  had 
a  six  years'  course,  and  had  to  be,  at  least,  twenty-one  years'  old. 
To  teach  theology,  an  eight  years'  course,  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  were  requisite.  Just  as  Bologna  became  the  model  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  universities,  so  Paris  became  the  model  for  those  of 
Germany,  and  England.  In  Italy,  law,  almost  exclusively,  was 
taught;  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  there  was  no  neglect  of  theology. 

Paris  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  influence  and  numVjers. 
The  distracted  state  of  England  induced  scholars  to  leave  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  fix  themselves  in  Paris.  So  multitudinous 
was  the  number  of  students,  that  they  were  divided,  not  accoixl- 
ing  to  schools,  but  according  to  nations.  Whoever  came,  were 
ranked  as  one  of  four — either  as  Frenchmen,  which  included 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Orientals;  as  Englishmen  or  Germans, 
including  the  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  and  Poles ;  or  as  Picards 
or  Xormans.  So  great  was  their  number  at  one  time,  that,  in  a 
procession,  the  first  rank  had  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
whilst  the  last  rank  was  still  leaving  S.  Mathurin's.f  Kings 
would  assist  at  their  splendid  pageants,  and  would  honour,  by 
tlieir  presence,  five  thousand  graduates.  On  one  occasion,  the 
L  niversit/y  promised  to  send  twenty-five  thousand  scholars  to  in- 
crease the  pomj)  of  a  funeral.  In  1202,  Olfred  himself  gave  his 
lectures  to  ten  thousand  scholars  in  Padua.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  forty  thousand  students.  Bologna,  Padua, 
Sahmianca,  Xai)les,  Upsal,  Lisbon,  and  Rome,  followed  suit.  In 
1200,  there  were  ten  thuusand  students  at  Bologna;  in  1202,  some 
say,  there  were  twenty  thousand.  In  1200,  there  were  four  thou- 
sand scholars  at  Oxford;  in  1231,  thirty  thousand;  and  in  1263, 
fifteen  thousand.  We  read  of  five  thousand  being  at  Cambridge. 
Toulouse  was  equally  flourishing  with  the  college  of  Guienne  at 
Bordeaux,  which  was  able  to  muster  two  thousand  five  hundred 
students.  The  University  of  Louvain,  later  on,  had  as  many  as 
f>rty  colleges  attached  to  it,  wiiilst,  before  the  Reformation, 
Europe  could  boast  of  as  many  as  sixty-six  universities — sixteen 
of  which  belonged  to  Germany.^ 

*  ConsidfriuR  the  state  of  Paris,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  Synod  in  1212  decreed  that  he 
who  is  in  a  monasterv  must  not  seek  to  be  taught  outside.  (See  Hefele,  VoL  V.,  Fart  II., 
p.  775.) 

t  BelouKinR  to  thF>  Order  founded  bv  S.  John  of  Matha.  and  R.  Felix  of  Valois.  and  approved 
in  119H  bv  Innocent  HI. :— -gui  nioiiaclios  ordinis  San«fissin);K  Trinitatis  de  redeniptione  capti- 
vc)runi  v'ohiit  apiM'U.iri."  The  Rue  des  .MathuriuH  still  exists,  and  was  ealh-d.  "  Vicus  Theruia- 
runi  Ciesaris."  If  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Tlie  religious  were  establislied  about  1209  on 
tile  8it«-  which  had  been  occu|)ied  bv  a  little  hospital  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Mathuriu  : — 
"  In  suburbio  Farisiensi  Juxtalocum  qui  dicitur  Tlierniae."  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
University  held  its  8olen)u  assemblies  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians.  IX  was  suppressed ia 
1790. 

t  These  numbers,  after  all.  are  not  so  extravagant,  compared  with  the  monks  of  old.  In 
one  citv  of  Egvpt.  Oxvrinchus.  there  were  ten  thousand  monks:  S.  Antony  left  fifty  thousand. 
Posthumus  ha<i  five  thousand:  two  thousand  followed  Martin  to  the  grave.  (See  Atluntin.  No. 
III.,  p.  12.)  Then,  in  Rome  alone,  in  the  census  of  Easter,  1869.  there  were  over  two  thousand 
clerks,  and  two  thousand  nuns,  and  about  three  thousand  religious— nearly  eight  thousand 
persons  dedicated  to  God. 
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Such  was  the  marvellous  influence  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
acres.  Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  of  short  duration. 
In  these  days,  a  lad  has  tinished  his  education  at  twenty-one;  in 
those  days  he  had  not  done  much  more  than  begun  it.  The  mind, 
tlirongh  the  drill  of  the  schools,  was  fit  and  ripe  for  manly 
tliought,  for  abstract  speculation,  and  for  grasping,  with  firm 
hold,  the  form  of  truth.  No  pains  were  spared  to  obtain  good 
professors,  and  to  economize  them.  Even  in  meditative  Cluny, 
there  was  a  ten  years'  course ;  three  years  of  lugicalia,  three  of 
litercB  naturales  et  philosophia,  and  five  of  theology.  It  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  man  to  spend  ten  years  over  philosophy.  Men 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  continued  scholars  till  between  thirty  or  forty  3^ears  of  age.* 
Grown  men,  and  men  with  wives  and  families,  were  not  ashamed 
— were  proud,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  striplings,  and  learn  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools.  Then,  they  finished  their  education  by  attending 
ditferent  centres,  and  travelling  to  different  countries — for 
instance:  Innocent  III.  was  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Paris;  Alex- 
ander v.,  shone  both  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford ;  f  John  of  Salisbury, 
studied  under  many  masters;  so  of  Vacarius,  Lanfranc, and  many 
others. 

It  was  only  in  process  of  time  that  the  true  division  of  science 
began  to  be  understood.  At  first,  all  things  were  taught  together. 
By  degrees,  men  saw  from  Aristotle,  that  method  and  order,  con- 
duce to  clearness  and  grasp.  It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  theology  was  nuide  a  separate  faculty; 
that  medicine  Wiis  divorced  from  art,  and  law  from  theology. 
The  Rector  could  be  chosen  only  from  amongst  the  Artists. 
Their  privileges  were  numerous.  For,  if  their  vacation  only  lasted 
one  month  in  summer-time,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  all.  and 
more  than  all,  the  privileges  of  citizens,  without  being  subject  to 
their  responsibilities.  They  seem  to  have  held  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  students,  that  townsmen  do  to  soldiers  quartered 


*  I.uthor  sppaks  of  tlio  lionoiir  in  wliirli  lonriiinc  was  ln'l«l.  wlion  lie  says: — 'Formerly, 
luastj-tH  of  art  wi-re  hoiidini'd— one  earrictl  liirlitcd  Ihnnbtaua  before  tlieni.  It  was  a  ^reat  t'es- 
tival.  wluMj  Doctors  wimv  made.  One  went  ronnd  tlie  eitv  on  liorsehaek,  and  pur  on  one's  b«'st 
cu>the8.  All  tliat  is  no  nmre,  but  I  wisli  the  yood  enstonis  were  revived.  (Miclielet,  Mrm.  dc 
Luth.,  T.  III.,  107.) 

AM-^  '''^''"  *'"'  '"'»"^*'  of  the  ninth  atid  tenth  eenturies  saw  the  advantaije  of  this,  and  w»-nt  to 
ajtiercnt  centres  of  monastic  Icarninjr.  S.  Ablio,  Rabajuis.  Walafrid.  S.  William,  (ierbcrt.  S. 
Wo,|gai(<;  Lupns,  Kulbert:  and  many  others,  niiitht  be  mentioned.  John  of  Salisluiry's  accoinit 
ot  Ininsdt  is  vcrv  characteristic: — "Cum  i>rim\nn  adolcscens  admodnm.  studiorum  cansa 
inijirassen)  in  Gallias,  anno  altero  ]>ostqnam  illnstrisrcx  Antlornm  Heiiricus.  leo.instifia\  rebn.>« 
exccssit  hmnanis,  contuli  me  ad  peripateticnm  i>alatinum."  <iiii  tunc  in  Monte  vSanetn>  Genove- 
m>  ciarus  doctor,  et  admirabihis  omnibus  pravsidebat.  Ibi.  ad  nedes  ejus,  prima  artis  hu.ju8 
rmiiincntu  acccpi,  et  pro  modulo  insenioli  mei.  (juidiiuid  excidebat  ah  ore  ejus,  tota  mentis 
mn  r-  t  ♦■''^''P.iebam.  Diemle.  post  disc»'ssum  ejus.  <iui  mihi  pnepropcrus  visus  est.  adha'si 
n>ni;istro  Alberico.  ipii  inter  (a-tt'ros  opinatissiuuis  dialeiiicus  •■niteber.  et  erat  revera  nomi- 
naiis  .secta>  acerrmius  imp\isnator.  Sic  fertne  toto  triennio  couversatus  in  Monte,  artis  hnius 
pniceptoribususnssum  AlUtico.  et  nutiristro  Hobcrto  Mcluden.si  :  ut  co;inomine  desiiinetur. 
Br.^.J,.i?"  ''»  s*'l><>l«rum  re<;imine  (uatione  siquidem  Anjilijjena  est):  nuorum  alter  ad  omnia 
Bcrupuiosus.  locum  quaestiouis  iuveuiebat  ubique.    (Metaloff.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  X.,  p.  867.) 
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on  tliem  during  war;  witli  tliis  difference,  that  the  soldier  is 
iiiulcr  strict  disci})line;  whilst  the  student  was  hardly  under  any 
discijiline  at  all.*  It  can  well  be  conceived  how  independent — 
nay,  overbearing,  so  vast  and  powerful  a  body  of  young  men  and 
professors  could  easily  become.  De  Vitry  says  that  their  bitter- 
ness and  contentions  were  the  result  of  three  causes,  viz. :  because 
they  belonged  to  different  sects,  and  so  reviled  and  irritated  each 
other;  because  of  the  school-disputes,  which  were  fruitful  parents 
of  hatred,  envy,  and,  sometimes  bloodshed — and  even  death  ;  and 
because  of  their  different  temperaments  and  nationalities,  which 
"Were  ever  a  standing  excuse  for  indulging  the  instincts  of  the 
animal.  Certainly,  there  could  not  have  been  better  ingredients 
for  mixing  up  into  a  quarrel,  if  the  view  they  held  of  each  others 
characteristics  was  founded  upon  fact.  The  Englishman,  was  a 
sot;  the  Frenchman,  effeminate  and  proud;  the  German,  furious 
andol)scene;  the  Xorman,  vain ;  the  Picard,  a  spendthrift;  the 
Burgundian,  stupid  and  brutal ;  the  Lombard,  a  miser  and  a 
coward;  the  Roman,  violent,  seditious,  and  a  thief;  the  Sicilian, 
cruel  and  tyrannical;  the  Brabantine,  a  man  of  blood,  and  an  in- 
cendiary; the  Fleming,  prodigal,  a  glutton,  and  soft  as  butter.f 
It  is  not  astonishing  that,  with  such  elements  as  these  in  a  state 
of  constant  friction,  there  should  have  been  little  peace,  and 
periodical  explosions.  Then,  when  it  is  considered  how  the  appli- 
cation of  the  faculties  in  search  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
reason  in  logical  display,  heats  the  brain,  and  renders  the  whole 
being  full  of  a  nervous  excitability:  when  it  is  remembered  with 
wluit  brutal  loyalty  some  of  the  half-barbarians  of  these  days 
maintained  the  teaching  of  their  master,  and  held  to  creation  of 
the  fantasy  with  much  more  keenness  than  they  would  have  held 
to  life:  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  living  voices  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  were  continually  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  often 
carrying  them  away  in  the  How  of  their  impetuous  rhetoric  against 


*  Michelet,  apeakiiiK  of  the  University,  says: — "Ce  corps  formait  une  rude  et  forte  <16ma- 

j:opi«'.  oil  miinz«*  n\\  viiint  inille  ^ciiiips  rj-iis  <1»'  tojitp  nation  ««•  forniai«'nt  anx  exerciceH  diah-c- 
tiques,  cite  8aiivaKe  dans  la  <;it«!  qn'ils  troiililaieut  ch'  leurs  vi(»l«'ii(:«-8  «;t  HcaiidaliHaient  dp  leiirs 
ni(»ura.  ("ptait  l?i  toiitrfolB  dcpnib  qiiehjuc  t(iu|»»  la  Grande  ^vlllna.stirJllp  intellectuflle  du 
niotide.  Dans  le  treizienie  hipcle  Bt-nlpnu-nt.  il  eu  Hortit  Hept  papps  pt  not;  fonlp  dp  pardiuaux 
pt  d'<''vp(|np8.  Lp»  pluH  illnstiPH  «^tianK<r8,  l'Khp;i;;nol  Ravniond  Lnllp.  pt  I'ltalipn  Dante,  ve- 
iiaiiMit  h  trpiitp  Pt  fpiarantp  ans  s'asspoir  an  \>i*n  dr  la  cliairp  dp  Dnns  Scot.  lis  tpnaient  ii  lion- 
near  davoir  dispute  h  Pari*.  Pptrarqiip  fiit  aueMi  tier  de  la  c;onruuue  que  lui  deceina  uotre  iini- 
vprsite  que  de  celle  du  Capitole."     (IlUit.  de  France,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  5.  6.) 

t  "  Nou  Holnni  autiiin  ratione  divprsarnni  spptarnni.  vpI  oroahione  dispiitationnm  sihi  iuvi- 
cem  advpFftantPS  rontra<li<phant :  sed  jiio  divpi.sitatp  rpjiionnni  mutuo  dissidpnteB.  invidentes 
Pt  dptralientPH.  inultu.H  intpr  se  contunieliaH  et  oppr<»liia  ininudentur  niofprebant.  Anglicos  po- 
tatores  Pt  raudatos  affirinantPB;  Francijcenas  superbos.  nioflpB  et  mnliebriter  compositos  aile- 
reutps;  Teutonieos  fnribundoB  et  in  <-ouvivii8  suis  obscopnos  dieebant ;  Norinannos  autem 
inaups  et  nlorioHos.  Pictavos  proditores  et  fortuna;  aniicoB:  hos  autem  qui  dp  Burgundia  erant, 
brutos  Pt  Btult<i»  rpputabant ;  Britones  autpin  Ipvps  et  vat;o8  judicantps.  Arturi  inortprn  fre- 
quenter pis  objicipbant ;  L(nubardos  avaros,  inalitiosos  et  iintx-llpH :  Konianos  spditioHos.  vio- 
Ipntos  et  nianu8  rodentes :  Sieulos  tyrannos  et  enideles;  Brabantios  viros  sanguinani,  incen- 
diarios,  nitarioH  et  rapt  ores ;  Flandrensps  snperfluouB.  prodijjos  et  coninipssatiouibiis  deditos 
et  more  butyri  molles  et  remissos  appellabant."  (Via.  Lauuoy,  de  Hchol.  Caleb.  Opp.,  T.  IV., 
p.  "1.) 
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some  other  professor,  who  was,  very  probably,  acting  exactly  a 
similar  part  in  another  school:  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  little  self-control  in  those  days,  that  they  were  days  of  singu- 
lar enthusiasm,  of  emotion,  of  passion,  of  ecstatic  display,  and 
maddening  life,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  moral  position 
of  those  thousands  who  poured  into  Paris  from  every  country  of 
Europe.*  Many  almost  killed  themselves  by  over-work;  and  the 
tiny  light — when  the  morning  broke  upon  the  city — could  be 
seen  flickering  from  their  windows,  as  they  still  pored  over  the 
books  which  they  had  opened  with  the  setting  sun.  Others  des- 
pised study  altogether.  They  expressed  the  reaction,  against  the 
overstrain,  of  intellectual  life.f  They  went  about  talking  loud, 
and  boasting  that  it  was  absurd  to  take  lessons  in  logic  and  in 
learning ;  that  teaching  was  waste  of  time,  and  of  no  account  at 
all;  that  man  was  quite  sntlicient  for  himself;  that  if  he  had 
talent  enough  to  go  to  school,  he  had  ability  enough  to  make  his 
own  logic;  and  that  if  he  was  too  dull  to  frame  his  logic  for  him- 
self, he  was  far  too  stupid  to  do  any  good  at  school.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  eager  scholars,  whose  hearts  and  intelligences  were 
engrossed  by  the  fascinating  problems  of  the  schools,  would  be 
irritated  and  maddened  by  these  coxcombs;  for  the  Cornificii 
were  only  too  glad  to  put  a  bilious  student  in  a  passion,  and  then 
turn  round  and  laugh  at  him.  The  Cornificii,  we  imagine,  were 
the  most  rollicking,  independent,  useless  set  that  ever  drank  or 
sang— that  ever  disputed  for  the  sake  of  pastime,  and  frittered 
away  their  time  in  the  amusements  of  the  gay  city.  They  would 
be  troubled  by  no  dyspeptic  melancholy;  they  would  not  be 
peevish,  as  is  the  sickly  student  who  passes  his  days  and  nights  in 
poring  over  parchment  as  yellow  nearly  as  himself.  The  violence 
of  the  students  sometimes  led  to  strange  results.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  IX.,  a  fatal  brawl  took  place  in  a  tavern,  and  much  blood 
flowed.  The  authorities  interposed.  The  University  resented  the 
interference.     It  was  maintained  that  the  civil  authority  had  no 


♦J     *  ^^*®'^*^i^. Cantor,  in  his  advice  to  those  who  discuss  in  the  schools,  gives  some  little  no- 
iton  ot  tlio  excitement  discussion  must  have  prodiu'cd.      •  Item  //..  ad  Tim.  11.  :  N'on  oi)ortet  ser- 


ivitcm."     (/V;,J    ,    wl  Anstoteles:  '  Tibi  opus  est  culoiuibus.'     Veuam  tameu  iugeuii  habebat 
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riirlit  to  meddle.  It  was  for  tlie  University  to  settle  its  own 
quarrels,  and  i)unish  its  own  misdeeds.  Kedress  was  demanded. 
None  was  lorLlicuiiiing.  80  students  and  ])r()lessors  at  once,  en 
masse,  left  Paris,  and  went  off  to  Klieims,  Angers,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  left  the  ''Mistress  of  the  World" 
almost  a  ruined  and  a  silent  city.*  The  Pope  looked  on  this  as  a 
calamity.  He  impressed  upon  King  Louis  the  importance  of  con- 
ciliation. Louis  took  Pope  Gregory's  view.  The  i)rofessors  and 
students  were  recalled,  and  the  work  went  on  as  husily  as  befijre. 
l^ut  Gregory  would  no  longer  suffer  the  students  to  carry  arms. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  was  empowered  to  punish  and  arrest;  but 
the  like  liberty  was  not  conceded  to  the  Chancellor.  Otiier  de- 
crees, relating  to  the  better  order  and  greater  safety  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  issued  at  various  intervals,  and  many  privileges  were 
accorded  to  the  students.f 

But  fortunately  for  science  and  religion,  there  were  in  Paris 
other  students,  besides  those  who  represented  the  element  of  dis- 
order, and  human  passion.  In  the  midst  of  this  heaving  ocean, 
which  was  seldom  calm,  and  at  times  lashed  into  tempestuous  fury, 
there  were  islands,  centres  of  stability,  where  the  thunder  of  the 
ocean  could  scarcely  be  heard ;  at  least,  against  which  the  sea 
might  beat,  but  certainly  to  break.  These  centres  were  the 
monastic  convents,  where  men  advanced  in  knowledge,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  sunk  in  humility,  and  rose  in  love.J  There  were  ex- 
ceptions, but  to  speak  broadly,  they  were  the  instruments  of  power, 
against  the  mass  of  humanity,  that  was  heaving  and  sinking,  and 
swaviui;  to  and  tVo.  in  tlie  outside  world.  The  founders  of  these 
colleges  were  keenly  alive  to  the  immense  danger,  for  young  men. 


♦  "In  eler  That  zogen  dninals  Li-lirer  iind  Scliiiler  von  daiinen.  nach  Rlieims.  AngJTB,  Tou- 
Inuse.  nacli  KiiKlaiid.  Italicn  and  Spanieu.  Man  l)att<'  hicIi  (instiinnii;;  ziijicHclnvoren.  niclit 
eluT  wii'd«'rkclir<'ii  zn  wolhii.  hJH  di*-  von  der  JJcKcntin- Miif  tfi  Hlauca  \  t-rwcijicrte  Gi'inig- 
thuuuK  erli.ljjt  sci.     CJn-Koi's  IX.  Int<Tr«-nti()n  v<Tinittelt<-  endlicli  di»-   Saclu-,  an  d«  rcn   Bcile- 

f;iing  iiini  an«  luihiTen  «'iiiind<'n  >;<'lej;«'n  war,  w«-il  er  (li*-  Theilnns;  d«T  UIli^  ••iHitiit  als  ein<*  C'a- 
iniitat  fi'ir  dir  \Vis«<;ij.HtliHft  ••ra(lit«*te.  Er  bat  nnd  ciinahntf  den  inzwietlicM  znr  R«-<;ifrung 
Kelan:;t«-n  Sohn  d»'r  R«-n«'ntin-Mutt«'r.  Liidwij;  IX..  er  ntoclite  sicli  den  Studirendcn  yeneijft 
erweiscn,  »in«l  ilintn  dif  I'ii\  ilt-jjit-n  heines  (irosBvatcrs  PIiili])i)  .\u;jiiHt  ernfMUMii,  was  von  Seite 
di-H  K<'»ni;;s.  der  niit  dcni  Pap»tc  gieicher  GesiununK  iiber  die  Sache  war,  bereitwilljg  ge«cliah.'* 
(Wernor,  Vol.  I.,p,  10.').) 

t  The  frequent  "  Reforms"  which  were  necessitated  in  the  University  speak  for  the  pres- 
sure of  evil  iiitlnence  for  which  it  niuHt.  alniont  of  a  neceH«ity.  have  been  Hohject.  It  was  re- 
formed in  1215.  1278,  i:J6h.  14.'>2.  Petrarch  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
University  in  his  day: — '  Krant  ohm  Im.jiis  scienti.T  [theol«igi;e]  ])rofessore8  :  hodie.  rjiiod  indig- 
nans  dieo.  sacnini  nonien  profani  et  loqiiaces  dialectici  dehonestant,  quod  nisi  sic  esset,  uon 
iia-c  tanta  tani  siibifo  jmllulaaset  seges  inntiliiim  niagistronim  .  .  .  Philosoplii, 
nt  de  theologis  nunc  dicebani.  ad  verbosam  nndainfjue  dialecticam  sunt  redaciti."  (0pp.  foU 
liiiM.  Epi»t..  rar.  XXXI..  p.  U>21.)  Again:  "  Ihec  est  vera  philosophia  noi:  qua;  fallacibns  ails 
attollitur  et  sterilinni  disputationnni  vcntosa.jactantia  per  inane  circun)volvitnr,  sed  qua;  certis 
et  nnniestis  gradibus  conipeiulio  ad  salutem  pergit."  (Ibiil.)  Once  ntore  :  "Juveiiis  . 
cathedrani  ascendit  .  .  nescio  quid  confusiini  mninuirans.  Tunc  niaiorescertatini  ut  divina 
locntuni  lau<libus  ad  cobluin  tollunt ;  tinuiunt  interim  campana.  strepunt  tuba;,  volant  annuli, 
finguntur  oscula,  vertici  rotundus  ac  magistralis  biretus  apponitur  ;  his  peractus  descendit 
sapiens,  quistultus  ascenderat."     (De  Vera  Sapientia,  Lib.  I.,  p.  324.) 

t  Gerson  even,  in  his  letters  to  the  scholars  of  the  College  of  Xavarre,  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  influence  of  tlie  religious  bodies: — "  O  utinam."  lie  says.  "  omnes  et  benigna  re- 
cordafione  secum  tractarent  quanta  qualisve  jactura  spirittialis  est  et  fiiit.  tot  hactenus  ser- 
nioues  tot  locutiones,  tot  salubrcs  instructioneti  in  universitate  et  alibi  iude  cessasse."  (EcIl, 
J.,p.  270.) 
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in  the  proximity  of  so  much  corruption.*  The  plaintive  cry  of 
those  simple  monks,  is  the  voice  of  the  old  method,  expiring 
away.  Peter  of  Cells  complains  bitterly ;  f  Matthew  of  Paris,  that 
keen  observer,  sees  how  the  tide  is  turning;  and  Philip,  Abbot  of 
Goodhope,  expresses  the  full  feeling  of  that  school,  when  he  ex- 
claims, "  Blessed  is  the  man,  not  wlio  hath  heard  Master  Anselm, 
or  who  hath  studied  at  Paris,  but  to  whom  Thou,  0  Lord,  dost 
teach  Thy  law !"  Those  who  bent  to  the  pressure  of  the  times 
felt  quite  as  keenly.  The  regulations  for  students  coming  to 
study  at  Paris  were  very  stringent.  It  was  strictly  forbidden,  for 
instance,  in  the  Cluny  convent,  for  a  student  to  go  into  the  city 
without  an  express  permission,  and,  even  then,  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  master. 

Robert  of  Sorbon  gave  a  very  interesting  instruction  {De  Con- 
scientid)  concerning  what  the  student  should  do  to  profit  by  his 
study.     This  is  a  resume: — 

"  The  scholar,  who  would  profit  by  his  position,  ought  to  observe 
six  essential  rules: — 

1. — "  He  ought  to  dedicate  one  certain  hour,  to  one  specified 
piece  of  reading,  as  S.  Bernard  advises,  in  his  letter  to  the  brethren 
of  Mont  Dieu."  X 

2. — "To  fix  his  attention  upon  what  he  is  going  to  read,  and 
not  to  pass  on  lightly  to  something  else.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, says  S.  Bernard,  again,  between  reading  and  studying,  as 
between  a  host  and  a  friend — between  a  salute  exchanged  in  the 
street,  and  an  unalterable  affection." 

3. — "  To  extract,  each  day,  one  thought — one  truth  of  some  sort, 
and  to  engrave  it  in  the  memory  with  especial  care.  Seneca  has 
siiid,  'Cwm  midta  percurreris  in  die,  unum  tibi  elige  quod  Hid  die 
excoquas.' " 

4. — "  To  write  a  resume — for  unwritten  w^ords  are  blown  away 
like  dust  before  the  wind." 

0- — "To  join  with  his  companions  in  the  'disputations,'  or  in 
familiar  conversations — this  practice  is  even  of  greater  service 
than  reading,  because  it  results  in  clearing  up  all  doubts,  and  all 
the  obscurities  which  have  been  left  by  reading  on  the  mind, 
*  Nihil  perfecte  scitur  nisi  dente  disputationis  feriaturJ  " 

^•— "To  pray— for  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  best 
moans  of  learning.  S.  Bernard  teaches  that  reading  should  excite 
the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  that   such  influences  should  be 


ou'iiii..,','.''  """'^^'^  *'^  ^*"*  foiros  (^itaiont  copondant  inf.'st.«s  par  los  prostitutes.  A  Paris,  plus 
T>ii  1.'  ,,  J  •  '*"  '"V  ^"jy^'f  i-irculor  daus  U-a  rues.  \v  vo\  tout  estondut.  les  oorms  U>v^»-s.  seniblaut 
IM  S  ;  ir  jui  o  *'  *^"*"  '"^  *'^*'^  vcnaut.  '  Ves  nu-  oi.  vos  mo  ci :  qui  a  Mu-sticr  de  en  tel  cor»  I " 
VJio.  ((u.  i(),49a,  .Sermon  sur  SaitUe  MadaUine,  quoUd  by  De  La  Marche,  p.  414.) 

t  T.  /J-.,  Kpist.  10.) 

t  Couveul  ol  the  Cbartreiix  iu  Oliauipague. 
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turned  to  advantage  in  elevating  the  heart  to  God,  without,  on 

that  account,  interrupting  study 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  must 
be  abstained  from,  and  creature-comforts  must  not  be  embraced. 
There  were  at  Paris  two  masters,  bound  together,  of  whom  one 
had  seen  much,  read  much,  and  remained  bent  day  and  night  over 
his  books — luirdly  did  he  take  time  to  say  a  single  Pater.  This 
man  had  only  four  discii)les.  His  companion  had  a  worse-furnish- 
ed library,  was  less  carried  away  by  study,  hearing  mass  every  day 
before  giving  his  lesson :  and,  nevertheless,  his  school  was  full. 
'Now,  how  do  you  manage?' — the  first  asked  him.  *It  is  simple 
enough,' the  second  replied,  smiling — 'God  studies  forme;  I  go 
to  mass,  and  when  I  return,  I  know  by  heart  all  that  I  ought  to 
teach.'"  * 

"  Meditation  is  not  only  becoming  in  the  master.:  the  good 
student  ought  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  not  to  play,  but  to  repeat  his  lesson,  or  to  meditate."  \ 

Robert  ends  by  blaming  those  who  content  themselves  with  in- 
complete instruction,  and  know  not  how  to  utilize  their 
knowledge. 

"Grammar,"  he  says,  "forges  the  sword  of  the  word  of  God; 
rhetoric  polishes  it;  and,  finally,  theology  makes  use  of  it.  But 
there  are  some  scholars  who  are  always  learning  to  fashion  it,  and 
to  point  it,  and  keep  on  sharpening  it  till  they  have  sharpened  it 
all  away:  others,  keep  it  shut  up  in  the  scabbard,  and  when  they 
want  to  draw  it  out,  they  themselves  are  old,  and  the  iron  is  rusty, 
and  they  can  make  nothing  of  it. — With  regard  to  those  who 
study,  in  order  to  become  dignitaries,  and  prelates,  they  are  very 
much  deceived,  for  they  hardly  ever  obtain  the  end  of  their 
ambition." 

But  to  revert  to  the  Dominicans.  S.  Dominic  had  his  eye  fixed 
on  Paris,  from  the  first.  He  sent  seven  brothers  there,  divided 
into  two  parties :  the  first,  being  three  Spaniards ;  the  second, 
three  Frenchmen,  and  an  Englishman.  They  rented  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  close  to  the  gate  of  the  Episcopal  Palace. 
They  were  all,  except  Matthew,  utter  strangers  to  the  town,  and 


*  Tbe  discipline  in  the  Collejjps  which  were  established  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  very  great  help  in  forming  the  clerical  mind: — "Or,  la  discipline  des  coll<ege8 
tendoit  non  seulement  &  rinstruction  des  ecoliers  qii'on  y  entretenoit  que  nous  appelons  bour- 
Biers,  niais  h  r«5j{ler  leurs  moeurs  et  les  former  ii  la  vie  dericale.  lis  vivoieut  en  comuiuu, 
c^lebroient  I'office  divin,  avoient  leurs  heuresr^gl^es  d'^tude  et  de  divertissement,  et  jjlusieurs 
pedajfOKues  ou  r^gens  veilloient  sur  eux  pour  les  conduire  et  les  contenir  dans  leur  devoir: 
c'^tait  eomme  de  petits  s«^niiuaire8.  Entin  cette  institiiliou,  et  tout  le  reste  de  la  police  des 
universities  fnt  si  g^n^ralement  anprouvee,  que  tons  les  pays  du  rit  latin  suivirent  rexample 
de  la  France  et  de  I'ltalie:  et  aepuis  le  trcizieme  siecle  on  vit  paroltre  de  jour  en  jour  de 
nonvelles  universit^s."     (Fleury.  Cinqnif-me  di-ec.  rnir  V Hist.  EccL.p.  195.  196.) 

f  He  alludes  to  walks  resembling  that  of  Pr6-aiut-Clerc8,  which,  on  account  of  their  misbe- 
bavionr,  was  shut  to  the  studeuts  in  1215. 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  Englishman,  wliose  name  was  Lawrence, 
they  would  have  abandoned  their  foundation  in  despair. 

Now,  John  of  Saint  Alban,  who  was  physician  to  the  King,  and 
connected  with  the  University — and  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, had  founded  in  the  ''  Magnus  Vicus  Sancti  Benedicti^'  an 
ho^pitmm  for  pilgrims.*     The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  S.  James, 
the  favourite  Apostle  of  Spain.     Somehow,  John  got  to  hear  that 
members  of  a  new  institute  had  made  their  way  to  Paris,  and  that 
they  professed  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  primitive  Church.     He  saw  them,  was  excessively 
impressed,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  them  the  half-ruined  pil- 
grim-house dedicated  to  S.  James  \  (1218.)     In  1221,  he  legally 
transferred  it  to  them :  the  University,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Plonorius,  transmitting  to  the  friars  the  right  to  the  land  and 
house,  with  the  condition  that  yearly,  the  day  after  S.  Nicholas,  a 
solemn  mass  should  be  sung  for  the  living  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  a  solemn  requiem,  on  the  day  after  the  Purification, 
for  its  departed  members.     For  a  master,  the  same  offices  were 
performed  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  community.     If  a 
theologian  died,  during  his  professorship  at  the  University,  he 
could  claim  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapter-room :  a  professor  of  any 
other  faculty  might  be  buried  in  the  cloister.     Thus,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Dominicans  came  into  contact  with  the  University. 
Indeed,  from  the  first,  they  attended  the  theological  schools  of  the 
church  of  Paris.     Though  excessively  poor,  they  soon  made  them- 
selves known.     S."  Louis  looked  upon  them  with  great  regard,  for 
he  saw  that  their  poverty  was  the  poverty  of  Christ.     He  built 
them  a  convent  after  a  time,  chose  three  confessors  from  amono:st 
their  body;  and,  at  his  death,  left  them  a  portion  of  the  library 
he  had  collected  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle.     But,  before  this,  students 
came  to  hear  them,  and  several  joined  the  convent.     In  the  year 
1219,  they  could  muster  as  many  as  thirty  in  community,  one  of 
which  was  the  famous  preacher,  and  friend  of  Saint  Louis — Henry 
Marburg.     Here,  they  worked  steadily,  with   pen  and  ink-horn, 
and  copy-book.     Here,  they  weighed,  and  studied,  the  Lombard, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Gloss.J;     Novices  were  taught  Latin  grammar, 
and  logic;    and  disi)utations — unlike  Monte  Ciissino — could   be 
heard  echoing  in  the  cloister.     Meditation  Avas  made  a  counter- 
balance to  the  excitement  of  study ;  and  the  friars,  who  mostly 
had  been  professors  in  the  schools,  were  particularly  cautioned 

.,    *Pipnameof  "Bcuedict"  wa«  soou  changed  into  that  of  "Dominic,"  by  the  activity  of 
tlu>  tijurs.  1       J  . 

t  Tho  convpnt  vraa  snppressod  in  1790.     The  bnildinjr,  having  been  nscd  in  tnrns  for  a  pri* 
Bon.  a  scliool.  ami  barracks,  has  been  latoly  doue  away  with  altoiiothiT. 

%  Kvorv  studt-nt  has  a  right  to  three  books-a  Bible  ;  the  Ecd€sias\ica\  History,  of  Peter  Co- 
mestor;  and  the  Sentences. 
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not  to  ]:)»'cuine  too  eai^LT  iifter  learning,  or  to  l)e  ciirriod  awav  by 
the  aj)plause  and  temptations  of  the  schools.  Saint  Dominic  him- 
Beir  visited  them,  and  ''set  in  order  a  reguhir  liouse,  with  cloisters, 
dormitory,  refectory,"  and,  especially,  cells  for  study.  Honorius 
called  them  "The  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  studvinjr 
the  Sacred  Page  in  Paris."  They  wen^  watched  over  with  extreme 
care,  and  were  guarded  with  great  strictness.  The  Magistcr  Stu- 
dentiujn  had  a  cei'tain  discretionary  power,  and  could  allot  cells 
to  them  for  private  study;  could  give  them  lights — for  reading  in 
the  night;  and  other  privileges.  Prayer,  holy  office,  humiliation, 
contemplation,  silence,  love — these  influences  maintained  the 
even  balance  of  the  mind.  The  course  of  studies,  at  one  time, 
was  very  strictly  confined  to  theological  works;  it  was  decreed 
that  students  should  not  make  a  study  of  the  books  of  heathens 
and  philos()})hers,  even  tliough  they  might  look  into  them  from 
time  to  time;*  nor  study  the  arts  which  were  called  "liberal," 
unless  the  Master  of  the  Order,  or  a  General  Chapter,  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Prior,  should  see  fit,  in  certain  cases,  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion— "  Let  none,"  says  the  decree,  "be  they  young  or  otherwise, 
read  any  but  theological  books."!  After  three  years  at  Paris,  the 
young  men  could  return  to  the  convent  where  they  had  made 
their  vows. 

It  was  in  this  convent  of  S.  James,  that  Albert  and  Thomas 
wrote  their  Commentaries  on  the  "  Sentences."  %  Here,  S.  Thomas 
came,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  write  his  Summn  against  the 
Gentiles.     Cardinal   Hugh   of  S.  Caro — a  contemporary  of  Law- 

*  "Qiininam  cirra  8tiul«Milis  rlilifji-iiB  ••st  .idliibeiula  raiitrla,  aliqiiem  spt-cialeni  fratreni  lia- 
boant  »iii«-  rnjuH  liccntia  non  scrihaiiUmiatcriKiB:  ih-«'  aiuh'ant  U'ctioiu-a.  ef  qui  vxtva  eo«  in  stu- 
dio <-ori)ir»'iiiia  \id»rit  conijiat  :  »'t  «i  vires  cjiik  ••x<<(lat.  pijelato  prnpoiiat.  In  iilnis  g»-ntiliuiu 
])liil«soj»li<>nini  nf»n  Ktudrat.  rt  »i  ad  liorain  susripiat.  »*«»iilai»'8  scii-ntiai*  non  addJMat .  nf<-  artt-s 
qiia«  lilM-ial«-H  vocant  ;  ni«i  aliqiiando  rina  alii|Ui»s  n»ai;ist«'r  ordinin,  v»-l  capitiiliiin  t;«'n«'ral«'.  vel 
prior  provincialis.  vol  <-a|iituliiiii  provinfiale  voliurii  talitir  <li«j>in»ar«' :  Hcd  tantinn  liitrug 
thfolojficoH  tani  jiivpu«!8  qnain  alii  Ii-jraiit.  Ipsi  v«-ro  in  Rtiidio  talit<T  8int  iiit«*nti,  ut  de  die.  dn 
indte,  in  dnnio.  in  itineie  le^^aiit  aliquid  vel  aliquid  nit-ditentnr  et  (|iii(l(|iiid  potenint  retiiiere 
forile  tenuH  nitantiir.  Cnret  prior  provincialis.  tit  si  lialnn-rit  aliqiios  utiles  ad  stndeuduni  qui 
possiut  et  in  lirevi  esse  apti  ad  reKendum.  niitter*'  adstndiiini  ad  loea  iibi  vi^jet  studiuni  extra 
Biias  proviucias,  de  ditlinitornni  (■a|)ituli  provincialis  vel  in!vjr)ris  ]iartis  eoriini  eoneilio  et 
e«t»enHU     .     .     .     Tres   auteni   fratres  niittantur  Parisios  de  qualiltet    J'rovincia   ad  studenduni 

.  .  NtatuiniUH  ut  (pialiWet  provineia  fratril)us  uuis  missis  a<l  studiuni  ad  minus  in  tnl>us 
libriB  teneatur  jtrovidere.  videlieot  in  Bililia.  llistoriis  Seliolastic-JH  et  Sententiis.  et  ipsi  in  big 
tain  in  textu  (|uam  in  Kb>His  studeant  et  intendant  .  .  .  rir«a  eon  autem  (pii  student  taliler, 
dispeiiHi'tur  a  i»r:elato.  ne  projifer  otlieium  vel  aliquid  aliud  d*- laeili  a  studio  refraliantiir.  vel 
iinpediantur.  Loeus  vero  propriiis  seeundMiii  ()U()d  a  nia^isl  ro  st  luhnf  ium  videbitur  statnatur  : 
ill  quo  post  prandium  vel  vesperas  vel  alio  etiaiii  tempore  prout  vacabit  ad  «lubitatioiieB  vel 
questiones  proponendas  vel  collationes  faciendas  ip»o  pnes«fute  conveniant.  et  uno  qiiarente 
Ben  proj»oiiente  alii  taeeant  ne  loquentein  impediant  ...  In  rellis  vero  HvvWu-Tf,  legere, 
orare.  dormire.  et  etiam  de  norte  vijjilare  ad  lumen  )W8unt  qui  volnerit  propter  Studiuni      . 

Nullus  fratrum  nostrorum  lenaf  in  I'salniis  vel  Projdietis  aliuiii  sensnni  litteralem  iiiBi 
queni  saneti  appr<ibant  et  <oiifirmant.  Libri  ordinis  sen  Iratnim  mm  vendiintur.  nisi  piatiuni 
eorum  in  alios  libros  Ht-u  wripta  conxertatur.  Nulla  enini  seripta  faeta  vel  eomposita  a  tratri- 
biis  aliqiiatenus  pnblicetiir.  nisi  per  fratres  peritos.  qiiibus  ma;,'i«ter  ordinis  vel  jiiior  ])rovin- 
cialis  eonimjuerit,  dilijientur  fuennt  examiuata."  {dmiititut tones  Fratrum  Ordinis  Predicalorum 
S.  iJominiri.  dist.  2,  Cap.  XII TI.     De  Stwlentibm.  p.  49  o/J  51.) 

f  Tlie  old  inscriptiouh  on  tbe  books  in  tbeir  library  Bhow  how  they  prized  them  :  for  in- 
stance:—  ,  ^    .  ^       , 

'•  Iste  liber  est  Saneti  Jarobi  Parisiensia  de  ordine  Predicatonini.  Quicumque  eum  ab  eadem 
ecclesia  alienaverit  aut  Bubriquerit.  sive  tituluni  istuni  dejeverit.  anathema  sit.     Amen." 

%  Tlie  fact  that  John  Romain  Colonna  (before  VM^  eoinjtosed  a  book.  IM  Viris  Ilhustribus  Eth- 
nicis  ft  Christianis.  shows  that  some  of  the  Doniiuicaus  were  allowed  to  pick  "  les  tieura  adulte* 
riues  dii  paganisme.".    (Hist.  Lift.  XIX..  392.) 
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ronce  the  Englishman — selected  the  Dominicans  of  S.  James  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  concordance  of  different  Bible  texts,  so 
that  the  work  became  known  as  the  "  Concordant ia  Saiicti 
Jacobi"  *  A  little  later,  Richard  de  Bury  speaks  of  the  immense 
activity  and  labours  of  these  men — "  Qui  diversorum  voluminum 
correctionibus,  expositionibus,  tabidationibus,  ac  conqnlatioiiibus 
indefessis  studiis  incumbebant.^^  \ 

No  doiibt,  the  great  results  which  flowed  from  the  Dominican 
labours  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  system  they  adopted.  A 
greater  portion  of  knowledge,  in  those  days,  entered  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  than  has  been  tlie  case  in  our  education.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lectures  were  given  in  large  halls.  In  the  middle, 
generally,  stood  the  chair  of  the  master,  with  another  seat  below, 
and  in  front  of  him,  for  the  bachelor,  who  was  going  through  his 
training.|  The  walls  of  the  lecture-room  were  often  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Fathers,  or  from  Scripture — for  instance: 
"  Ama  sciejitiam  Scriptnrarumy  et  vitia  carnis  non  amabis.  Qui 
addit  scientiam,  addit  dolor  em.  Videte  ne  quis  vos  decipiat  per 
p/iilo.sophicmif  secundum  elementa  mundi,  et  non  secundum 
Christum — "  §  and  so  on.  Around  the  hall,  and  across  it,  benches 
were  placed  for  the  students.  If  tliere  was  not  room,  they  got  into 
the  hall  as  well  as  they  could,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  In  Paris, 
the  students  often  sat  on  the  straw  which  was  under  their  feet. 
There  were  no  writing-desks,  or  conveniences  for  putting  down 
the  lectures.  Tiie  teaching  was  principally  done  by  question  and 
answer,  by  exposition,  repetition,  and  disputation.  Sometimes, 
the  professor's  chair  had  an  inscription  on  it,  to  keep  the  mind 
sober,  like  that  on  the  chair  of  Albert  the  Great — *'  I'imete  Deuni 
et  date  IIU  Jwnorem,  quia  venit  Jiora  judicij  ejus:'' — though 
possibly  this  chair  may  be  of  later  date.||  Neither  the  master  nor 
his  assistant  used  a  book;  no  reading  was  allowed;  professors 
might  have  the  text,  perhaps,  before  them,  but  nothing  more; 
occasionally,  a  student  might,  with  permission,  take  a  few  notes; 


A  V^poque  de  la  Kovoliition, '^p  nionast«'>re  des  Jnoobins  couvrait  tout  l'espao«»  comprls 
eutn*  Ics  ru,>s  il«>s  ('ordi^-rs  Saiiit-Jiu-qucs  et  Sninte-H.vaeinthe  :  iiiais.  hien  qtie  la  Vibliotlieque 
eoinjilAt  n>tUcmciit  aloi.s  i)hKs  tie  «'iiiq  cents  ans  d'existeiice,  elle  ne  i>»>ssedait  encore  que  H.tHX) 
volumes  iMipnnies,  et  enviionx  2:>(t  nujnusctits."     (Kmukliu.  VoL  I.,  p.  195.) 

t  I'hilohihlion.  Cap.  VIIT.     See  Franklin,  p.  192, 

t  "  A  KatislxuHie,  dans  Taile  d'un  Mtiinent  qui  faisait  autrefois  partie  du  eoinent  des  freres 
preolieiMs,  on  niontr.'  un«-  sallc  ((u'on  appelle  la  mU,-  .-ilhrrtiur.  et  oil.  parait-il.  MhvvX  U-  (iitnid 
animt  solennellennnt  enseisrne  la  tlieolouie.  Dans  eette  salle  se  voit  une  sorte  de  trone  en  hois 
«<  uipii-.  avec  Its  Hfjures  de  saint  Vincent  Ferrier.  d'Alhert  h-  tirand  et  de  saint  Thoniaa  cros- 
8nr.n»cnt  trac.us  snr  les  plaiulies  de  clique."     (Vid.  D'Assaill.v.  p.  187.) 

i  See  SiKharfs  Alhfrtit^  Ma,jnus.  Sein  Ltbcn  niui  urin  Jn.<*;M('/)<J.rT.  Kap.  T'..  p.  :«.  note. 
K  f  "  ^m'  '^"^'V^\''>K  shows  how  careful  the  Dominicans  were  to  kee|>  the  principles  of  reliciou 
w  me  the  miiusof  the  students:— •  Les  <'olhition.-<.  dapres  la  chronique  de  Frcrcs  Preehcurs 
,.,\  1  '  J.*'*'  Hum  H-rt  de  R(»mans,  furent  introduit«-s  dans  les  ecoles  de  Paris  i>ar  U-  second  geu^- 
.ii.li",  ."•'"■  '""'"'^'i'"  deSaxe;  '  Le  hienbereux  Jourdain.  ajoute  Kchard.  vovaut  que  les 
,.,',  ,  t  "  *'"'*■"'"="•'"•  li»  parole -sainte  (jue  le  matin,  et  (inc.  Ics  jours  feries.  il.s'  pas.saient  le 
sl.i.  .'lit*'  'i-'"  V"'"'"*  ^^  th\Mcr  {pro  lihito  nx<Hiri).  obtint  .lutui  Icur  fit  cu  outre  ces  instructions  de 
Ri.',.i..L  '"i  '"^  ''•»-^  •'«'"'>« u>ns.  Du  lit  vient  (lue  dans  la  plupart  dcs  recneils  des  XlUe  et  XlVe 
t-H  I  us.  t  naque  seriuon  est  suivi  dune  collatiou.'  '     (De  La  Marehe.  p.  212.) 
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many,  especially  if  they  luid  memory  aTul  ])arts,  would  commit  the 
lectures  to  writin<^  on  their  return  IVoni  tlie  school.  Some  were 
a))le  to  take  down  almost  verbatim  the  lectures  of  the  masters. 
Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  *  medieval  students — at  all  events, 
studt-nts  of  the  thirteenth  century — made  use  of  a  kind  of  short- 
hand, which,  after  they  had  taken  down  the  master's  lecture,  they 
turned  into  the  littera  legihilis,  at  their  leisure.  Doctors  and 
masters  themselves,  were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  writing  their 
works  or  lectures  in  shorthand;  and  their  admirers  or  disciples, 
who  knew  how  to  read  their  characters,  threw  their  comj)()sitions 
into  the  common  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Thus,  it 
apjiears,  S.  Thomas  wrote  his  "  Contra  Gentiles"  as  well  as  his 
"  Exposition  on  Isaias."  f  Some  young  men,  in  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  are  spoken  of  as  excessively  ready  with  their 
smartness  in  taking  down  a  lecture.  | 

Then  the  baclielor  who  was  working  under  the  eye  of  a  master, 
had  to  teach  the  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Aristotle,  or  the 
"Sentences  of  the  Lombard;"  and  to  ta.ke  the  students  through 
their  repetitions  and  disputations.  But  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  have  a  book.  §  This,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
influence  of  the  schools.  The  power  of  an  individual  mind,  the 
moral  weight,  the  tone  and  inflection  of  voice,  the  glance  of  the 
eye — the  whole  V)earing  of  the  professor,  if  he  be  a  superior  man, 
must,  of  a  necessity,  act  with  great  force  upon  the  mind  of  youth. 
It  makes  the  difference — so  well  understood,  and  so  philosophi- 
cally spoken  of,  by  some  mediaeval  writers — between  dead  and 
living  words.  A  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  what  was 
most  sought  after.  On  it,  rested  the  fabric  of  theological  knowl- 
edge. It  was  carefully  explained  in  its  various  senses,  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  tended  to  make  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation — by  which  men  seemed  to  sink  into  the  mysteries 


•  For  instance,  bpp  Herodotus,  Lib.  II.,  c.  26.  Af;ain:  "Quod  ad  to  dp  decern  legatis  sciipsi, 
paniin  intellexisti  quid  'ha  rryfim-  (signis)  scripserain.     (Ad  Atlimin  Epis..  XXXII.) 

t  At  the  end  of  an  autograpl)  M.S.  of  the  Contra  G^ntiUs  we  find  these  words: — Lifjentur 
onines  (t.  <.,  tlie  paKcs)  sicut  stant  in  ista  charta.  et  prociiretur  aliijuis,  hi  invcniri  poHsit.  qui 
Bciret  h'gere  iHtani  litterani,  (|uia  est  de  Uttera  fratris  Thonj.e."  Again  in  a  MS.  of  tlie  Lauren- 
tian  Lihrarv  at  Florence: — "  Kt  sic  terniinatur  sent«-ntia  et  expositio  a<l  litterani  supir  Isaiani, 
Kecundi-.ni  fratrein  Thoniam  de  Aquino;  (luani  transtulit  sul  Lilt^am  UgiMUnn .  cuui  conipU-uu-uto 
ancttuitatnin.  frater  Jacobinus  Astensis  de  Proviucia  Lombardia),  tuuc  t^mporis  in  studio  geue- 
rali  Neapolitano." 

i  In  the  time  of  Alb«Tt  there  were  tliose  who  "  lectiones  suas,  sumino  studio  prius  composi- 
tas,  ntenioriter  nroferbant,  ac  ea  ratione  qua  serniones  dicuntur.  quasi  nulhis  scripto  excijxrct ; 
quas  tainen  quiaam  auditoriun  celeri  ad  scribendum  nianu  pollentes  excipiebant,  qiue  dice- 
hantur  reportata*.  vel  reportationes.  quas  phircs  a  me  visa"  sunt  inter  Codices  MS.  Sorbonae." 
(F.  P.     yuetif  et  Etliard.  .Scriptoret  Ordini.1.  FF.  PP..  II.  p.  163.) 

?  Ft  is  not  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  pr<«<nt  day.  that  there  is  niucU  less  opportunity, 
in  tlie  schools,  for  practising  accuracy  of  exT>i«»sion.  and  for  learning  it  from  able  men.  than 
was  the  rase  in  the  middle  ages  ?  What  is  more  conducive  to  retaining  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  make  use  of  it.  than  the  practice  of  fre<juent  expositions,  trusting  the  memory  and 
not  the  bo<»k.  and  exercising  the  readiness  of  the  mind  in  improvising  language,  that  will  ac- 
curately (onvey  the  results  of  careful  thought.  To  train  tne  mind,  is  useful  to  a  man :  to 
train  the  tongue,  is  useful  to  his  neigh>>our.  A  man.  or  at  least  a  student,  does  not  know  for 
certain  that  be  baa  mafitered  a  subject  till  be  bae  either  writtec  upon  it,  or  spoken  on  it. 
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of  God — the  most  common  and  most  esteemed.  Some  young  men 
were  kept  exclusively  to  this,  and  were  denominated  ^'  Biblicir 
The  middle  age  was  one  of  great  simplicity.  Men  oftentimes 
studied  the 'Scriptures  for  years,  and  nothing  else,  with  great 
energy  and  earnestness.  The  "Sentences  of  the  Lombard"  were 
also  expounded  viva  voce  from  the  chair,  and  this  went  on  for 
several  years,  the  students  going  by  the  name  of  the  "  Sententiariir  * 
The  abandonment  of  Paris,  by  the  students  and  professors,  in 
1229,  left  all  the  professorial  chairs  completely  empty.  William 
of  Auvergne  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  study  of  theology 
would  come  to  an  end  altogether.  It  would  be  better,  he  thouglit, 
to  give  a  chair  of  divinity  to  the  Dominicans,  than  to  have  none 
at  all.  So  he  invited  the  brother  of  S.  James  to  fill  that  honour- 
able post.  Having  some  exceedingly  able  men  amongst  them,  the 
Order  closed  with  the  offer.  When  the  students  and  professors 
returned  to  Paris,  they  found  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  in  the 
theological  chair.  The  friars  continued  lecturing,  and  even 
possessed  themselves  of  another  chair  (1230),  to  the  great  disgust 
and  envy  of  the  members  of  the  University.  The  secular  elements 
came  to  an  agreement  amongst  tliemselves,  that  no  religious  com- 
munity should  have  more  than  one  chair  in  the  University.  The 
Dominicans  would  by  no  means  consent  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.  For  several  years,  they  had  been  in  quiet  possession 
of  these  chairs,  and  no  opposition  had  been  made  to  them ;  and, 
since  they  had  right  on  their  side,  and  taught  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, they  did  not  intend  to  move,  simply  to  satisfy  the  spitefulness 
of  party  feeling.  They  were  left,  for  the  time,  alone.  It  Avas 
afterwards,  in  a  contention  which  will  be  touched  upon,  that  they 
lost  their  liold  upon  the  University. 

*  "  En  passant,  dn  livrc  des  Sentences  do  Pierre  Lombard,  sorte  de  recueil  jadis  fanieiix.  dea 
opiniiins  di-s  Prres  do  I'KiJiliise  sur  niilU-  ijut'stioiis  quofllihe'tuiiifx:  sur  les  ve'rite's  dc  itojinia  <»u  de 
tradition,  on  j)lntot  sortt>  de  in'Miplin  intlcliniint-nf  elasticiuc  sur  l»><|uel  no  reonla  dfvant  ancim 
<itala<H' d'eqiulibro  perilleux  et  de  souplesse  la  brillautu  ecole  des  theoriques."  (UAssaillv,  p. 
18a,  lao.)  -1  V  J.J' 
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PART  II. 
Had  the  philosopliies  and  theologies  of  the  Arabians  remained 
in  Arabia,  or  been  confined  to  8])ain,  there  would  have  been  no 
call  to  treat  of  them  in  this  volume.  But  that  terrible  intellectual 
pestilence  which  came  out  of  India  and  Egypt — wliich  wtis  partly 
imported  from  Greece,  which  was  rampant  in  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and 
Damascus — was  carried  from  Spain,  to  France  and  Italy.*  Those 
learned  men,  who,  with  such  ardour,  hurried  off  to  Moorish  acade- 
mies, Jewish  colleges,  and  Spanish  universities,  instead  of  taking 
home  a  new  illumination  of  the  human  mind,  carried  back  with 
them,  in  reality,  an  infection  which  was  to  taint  with  its  deadly 
poison  the  highest  seats  of  learning  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
Arabs  seem  to  have  invaded,  and  almost  taken  possession  of  the 
schools  of  Paris.  The  practices  of  dialectical  fence,  and  the  over- 
weening yearning  after  natural  science,  made  men  abandon  the 
more  serious  studies  of  theology,  and  they  became  so  blasted  with 
intellectual  conceit,  that,  if  what  we  read  be  true,  not  only  the 
judgments  of  the  Holy  See,  but  the  anger  of  God  himself,  visited 
some  of  the  professors  with  terrible  severity.  The  startling  history 
given  by  Bula'us,  of  Simon  of  Tournay,  and  his  disciple  Silo,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  rc^petition.f  Then,  when  the  Glosses 
of  such  men  as  Theo})hrastus,  Aphrodisius,  and  Philoponus,  came 
iiito  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools — full  of  all  manner 

*  "  Man  «i»'lit  mit  Staunen.  wie  J»orh  diew  StromunR.  iiinerhalb  der  christlicheu  Schule 
selber  mlioii  anKc^^a<'llH«'ll  war:  iii*b«-n  dcni  (;«*wimm«-l  von  religioscMi  St'Cten.  wcU-be  f\u  mit 
LeJirc  iind  Vi'rf;iR«ung  d«-r  lu'risrliiMulfii  Kin)i«-  Ht-lilfolitliiii  iinv<MtraKlifh«-i!  Id^al  der  Chri.st- 
lirlikii?  ^^•rl■|tll:t«•^  iiiid  die  auHseiHt**  Marlitanstn-iiRung  dcr  Kirrlif  n«»thic  ina«ht<-ii.  crliob 
iniiiitt«-ii  dt-r  von  dcr  Kirrlic  uf;:riMid<'fft>  mid  iih.-i  waclitt-n  Srhiile  der  niiveriioleiiste  Uiiglauhe 
win  JIaiipt.  mid  Han<i  in  «ltn  zn  ilin-r  Vertn-tunfj  berntViicn  Ldirern  8i'in<-  SchntzK-dnt-r  und  Ver- 
t]i«'idi«<-r.  liid  \vi«-  imifrliallidcr  Srliule.  ho  »ali  «-8au(:l)  anHst-rhalb  derH«-lbi-n  iin  L«'bfii  aiis:  d«T 
ZuR:iniiM»'nHtos»  dcr  rbristlirben  und  arabiscbeu  C'nitiir.  dit*  diirrh  die  vielseitigf*  Bf^rfj^iinng 
und  BeriiliruuK  der  drei  Rdiaionen.  Cbristi.  Mosis  nnd  Mnlianicd'H.  wa<'hKenif<Mieii  R«-jtnngea 
ein«-B  IndirtVn-ntiKinus.  der»i*-b  in  verKleifbt- nd»-r  Betra«)itung  iiber  alle,  drei  Reliuionen  zug- 
leirli  7.U  Htelb-n  versurlit  fiiblte.  das  Gefiilil  des  DrufkH  nud  unwillkiirlicben  W  iderstrebens, 
w»-l«b«-s  niiniler  froninie  Geniiitlier  anccsiclit.s  der  nocb  ininier  uiit  iniponauter  Msyestat  allge- 
bit'tcndi-n  Kirc  he  einpFanden.  die  bei  den  fort  wabi  enden  Kanipfen  der  Kirelie  mit  deni  Kaiser- 
thuni  i4t<'t«  watli  erlialtenen  politiseben  Leidenscbaften  der  (ihibellineupartei  niaclien  Holclie 
ErsebeinunKen  und  Manifestationen  des  Un«lauben8  und  Weltsinnes.  wie  sie  ini  dreizebnten 
Jabrbundert  zu  finden,  vollkonimen  erklarlicli."     (Werner.  B.  L.  Fiin/Us  Capitel.  p.  570,  571.) 

t  Tbr-se  are  tlie  words  made  use  of  bv  Simou.  areording  to  Matbewof  Paris.  Ann.  1201,  p. 
206 :— •■  O  JeHule.  Jennie,  ({uantuni  in  bao  questione  conlirmavi  legem  tuani  et  exaltava  :  i)rofecto 
8i  malignaudo  et  adversando  velleni,  fortioribus  ratiouibus  et  argiuuentis  scirem  illaui  iutir- 
mare,  vel  diprimeudo  iuiprubare." 

(220) 
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of  detestable  pliilosophy,  and  yet,  somehow,  by  a  certain  charm, 
recommending  themselves  to  their  eager  intellects,  a  new  peril 
made  itself  evident.  Aristotle  was  dangerous  enough,  when 
rightly  understood;  but  Aristotle,  tinged  with  the  fatal  doctrines 
of  Eastern  superstition — with  the  pantheism,  mysticism.  Gnosti- 
cism, and  materialism  of  Arabia,  was  more  than  a  danger — it  was, 
absolutely,  in  many  cases,  a  destruction.  The  blasphemous  teacb- 
ings  of  the  Eastern  mind,  appear  to  have  had  a  certain  unaccoun' 
able  attraction  for  the  professors,  and  the  students.  Theology  was 
neglected  ;  intellectual  excitement  became  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
men  in  high  place  gave  a  cry  of  warning.  The  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
himself,  declared  that  his  soul  was  tilled  with  bitterness  in  con- 
templating such  a  state  of  things.*  Curiosity,  vanity,  love  of 
mere  physical  science,  absorbed  men's  hearts  and  minds,  f  It  was 
but  a  natural  consequence  that,  when  the  queen  of  sciences  Avas 
put  on  one  side  to  gratify  the  greed  of  novelty,  men  would  rise  up, 
and  boldly  tread  under  foot,  what  others  secretly  contemned. 
Blasphemous  tenets  were  taught  scientifically  from  the  chairs. 
Amalric  of  Bena,  a  professor  of  logic  and  theology  (1205),  fear- 
lessly taught,  in  his  public  place,  that  human  nature  could  be 
identified  with  the  Divinity;  that  the  Eternal  Father  became  in- 
carnate in  Abraham;  the  Eternal  Son  in  Mary;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  us;  and  that  all  things,  in  reality,  are  one;  because  all 
things,  in  reality,  are  God.];  Nor  was  he  alone.  David  of  Dinanto 
taught,  as  his  first  principle,  "  Quod  oimiia sunt  Deits^' — that  God 
is  the  primary  substance  of  everything.  If  such  teachings  as 
these  were  to  continue,  the  Christianity  of  thousands  of  young 
minds  would  be  thrown  into  fearful  jeopardy.  The  high  authority 
of  the  Church  had  to  interfere.  David  was  condemned  at  the 
Synod  of  Paris  (1209).  The  same  Synod  commanded  the  bones 
of  xAnialric  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground — ten  of  his  disciptles  were  burnt  alive,  and  others  con- 


*  "TiU'ti  dolor«>  cordis  iutrinst'cus  aninritndine  reploti  sumns  nbsynthii.  quod  siout  aiirihus 
est  noHtris  iii(iiiiat\iiii.  (luidam  apiid  vos  s))irit»i  vauitatia  ut  vit<>r  distt'iiti  poaitos  a  jiatrihiis  tt-r, 
luinns  prcifana  trausffiii'  salasunt  novitatc  oofltvstis  pa^iiiaf  iutfllectnin  S.  S.  Patniiu  stndiis- 
ccrtis  Icrmiuis  liniitata\  (juos  traiis!ii<'di  noii  sohnu  est  tcnnorariiim  st^d  profaiiuin  atl  dortri- 
nain  plulosKphorum  iiaturalimn  iuclinaudo.  ad  o^st^•ntatioluMa  sfieutia?.  iion  piotVctuiu  audito- 
nim,  lit  sit'  vidfautnr  non  Tlit>odidacti  sen  Theolosl,  sed  potius  Theophanti."  (Bull.,  Ortg.  IX., 
.iH.Vl'i^.     Bula> IKS.  ///.,;>.  657.) 

t  S.-o  Mftalog.  of  John  of  Salisbnrv.  Lib.  L,  Cap.  ITT.,  p.  8-23:  Lih.  If..  Cap.  VI.  p.  8G2 :  Cap. 
VII  I. .p.  lUio.  Also,  sfo  PoIncratinis.Lib.  VII,  Ca)>.  VII..  ;>.  1>-1!» :  Cap.  XIV..  p.  tiTO.  Strphan 
i'Pi-^.  TixiKiroisJs  ^200;  in  Epiat  2r>l  <i(/  Cirhittinum.  III.  says  :— "  Lapsa  sunt  apud  nos  in  oonf' 
nionia  otllciuani  safiaruni  sfudia  litcraiuni.  duni  et  disoipuli  solia  novitatibus  aiiplaudunt.  iv 
iiniKistri  <;Joria>  potius  invi^ilant  nuani  doi'trina*;  novas  rt't-eutosiiue  siinunulas  »'t  coiunifutaria 
nniiantia  supj-r  tluol«>jiia  passim  oonscriUunt,  (juibus  auditoifs  suos  d«Mnulorant.  detiufant.  do- 
cipiant,  iiuasi  noiuiuin  sutferorint  sani'torniu  opusoula  Patruni.  i)nos  t-odoin  Spiiitu  saoraui 
hfrniturani  losrinwis  oxpoauisse,  quo  earn  oouipostiisso  credimus  Apostolos  «-t  Proplii'tas.  Pis- 
put  at  ur  piibliiH'  i'ontra  sai'ras  oonstitutionos  do  inoonipiobonsibili  IVitato.  do  inoaruationo 
yovbi  Dei  v,>jh(>sa  oaro  «>t  songuis  iirovoiontor  liti«rat:  individua  Trinitas  in  triviis  sooatur  et 
uisicvuitur:  ut  tot.jant  siut  orror(>s  (juot  dootoros,  tot  seandala  «iuot  auditoria.  tot  blasplionii;B 
quot  platoa>."     (Soo  (Jiosolor,   Vol.  ///..  p.  2':K\) 

,_,_*  1**'*" '^i<»i»l«?in  ^»miiric/i  fOH  iie/itt  unci  David  von  Dinonto  :  Thfologi^-ht-  Studitn  und  Kritiken, 
184i, /.,p.  288. 
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demned  to  prison  for  life* — whilst  Aristotle's  books  on  natural 
pliilosophy,  ami  the  comments  on  them,  were  f()r})id(]('n.  But 
even  tliis  did  not  check  the  virulence  of  tlie  poison.  The  East 
hud  entered,  not  only  into  Aristotle's  natural  speculations,  but 
into  his  metaphysics.  Robert  CourQon,  the  Papal  Legate,  in  1215, 
had  sufficient  grounds  for  forbidding  the  Aristotelian  meta})liysics 
to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Mauritius  IIisi)anus — whom 
some  say  was  no  less  a  man  than  Averroes.f  But  tiie  tradition  of 
a  false  principle  clings  to  a  school,  and  blinds  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors. The  faculty  of  arts  seems  to  have  been  most  damaged. 
Albertus  Magnus,  though  at  this  period  a  feeble  old  man,  had  to 
wj-ite  liis  "  Liber  Deter  mi  nut  ivus  Adversus  Farisienses.  The 
schools  were  in  great  peril.  Not  only  blasphemous  and  false 
doctrines  were  maintained  publicly,  but  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith  were  discussed,  proved  faulty,  and  rejected  with  scorn,  and, 
in  tlieir  place,  the  rankest  and  crudest  forms  of  pantheism  were 
prof«^ssed.  In  many  private  schools,  heresy  was  freely  circulated. 
S.  Thomas  says  that,  in  his  time,  some  taught  that  the  inteltedus 
agens  wa-s  nothing  less  than  God  Himself;  and  that  followers  of 
Averroes  lectured  in  the  public  schools — which  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  tiiat  Christianity  was  shovelled  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
hideous  blas})heniies  of  Eastern  dreamers  were  set  up  in  place  of 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. J  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  state  of  Paris  could  have  been  so  bad.  For  a  man  to  teach  ex 
profi's.so  in  an  university  city,  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  the  most  revolting  tenets  of  the  East,  is  something 
that  is  diflicult,  all  at  once,  to  realize.  Amongst  other  theses, 
these  were  maintained:  that  the  will  is  not  free;  that  there  is  but 
one   intellect  for  all  men;  that  all  lower  things  are  under  the 


*  "  Daiiipiitivit  (Iiinooj-nthiH  IH.)  amarlririini  carnnin'rjHfMii  cum  Rua  rtorfriiia,  sicut  liabotiir 
in  ilfcrt-tali.  Daiiipiianiiis,  i|iii  aniiilriciiH  asMTiiit  y<l<-Hb  <{ii.'i-  Mint  in  in<-nt<-  l)i\iiiit  ct  cn-ari  et 
crcart*.  ciiiii  Hccundiiin  l>eatiini  aii(;iKstinnui  niliil  nisi  <-t<Tniini  atcjiu- iiK-oniniiitahih- Kit  innxMitts 
fliviiiH.  Dixit  ctiani  <|ii(>(l  i<l)-o  liniH  (unniuni  dii-itnr  I)«mi».  quia  omnia  K-veiHura  snnt  in  cum, 
lit  in  I)<M)  iiiiiiiiitu))ilit<T  (|iiieHcniit,  et  niiiim  iinli\iiliiiim  atc|iic  ii)(-onimutahil<>.  in  co  manebiint. 
l)ixil  fiiini  l)i-iim  <-hs«Mitiain  oniniuni  cri-at maruni  ct  chsc  oiniiinm.  Dixit  I'tiaiii  (jnod  in  cari- 
tatc  coiiHtituti.H  niillnm  pci-catuni  iinpnta))atur.  I'lidc  snhtali  s)>e  pictatiHHccjiiat-CH  cjiiH  oiiincm 
tnrpitnilincm  liitcrc  ((ininiittcbant.  AH.sciiiit  ctiani  qunil  ni  homo  non  ixcasHct  in  (luplicciu 
Bcxuin  i»crdit\iH  non  fnisHct.  ncc  <;incraHHct,  sc<l  co  in  <|iio  aii^di  mnltiplicati  Hunt,  mnlti])li<:ati 
fnihHcnt  ct  liomincH.  ct  qnoil  post  rcsurrcctioncm.  utnr<|tic  scxuh  a<l,)unabitur  sicut  ut  asHi-rit 
ut  fuit  piiuH  in  crcatioiic.  ct  talent  ilixit  clinstum  tnissc  po«t  rcsnirccf i»»iicm,  qui  onincs  crrores 
in\cninutur  in  liltro.  qui  int.vtulatnr.  jMiviihyhion.  «)ui  ponitur  inter  alios  lihros  peryHios  damp- 
iiatoH.  ct  dicitnr  liber  amalrici  (|ui  amalricns  conibuHtuH  fuit  i)er.v8iu8  cum  sequacibus  HiiiH." 
(MaitiuuH  FolonuH,  Corf.  Site.  XJII.     I'rjilemu  evuhj.  a  P.  KlimcH,  I'rag..p.  145.) 

t  "  DaillciirH"  h»v8  De  La  Marchc,  "  s'il  y  a  dcs  fanatiqucs  d'Aristote,  Ics  censures  eccJc'-si- 
aHtiqucH  lie  Hont  pai*  Ic  hcuI  leincde  employ*''  "pour  refVoidir  leiir  belle  passion  :  afiu  dc  niontrer 
'rimpui.HHance  «lc  la  science  liumaine  r^duite  h  elle-meme.  on  peint  son  rei)r<''Kciitaut  le  plug 
illustre  iiioiit*'-  comnie  une  bete  de  somnie  par  la  femme  d'Alexandrc.  Le  ciseau  comme  la  pa- 
role rcpifKluit  cette  scene  legendaire.  et  la  popularit*-  de  I'anecdote  au  moyen  Age  seiuble  line 
railleric  de  reiitbonsiasme  des  scolawtiqiies."     (p.  AM.) 

X  Lecky.  sjM-akinp  of  tlie  iiif1uen*:e  of  Averroes.  says:— "Among  the  Mabommedans,  the 
panic  was  so  >:reat.  that  the  tli«-olo«ians  pronounced  logic  and  philosophy  to  be  tlie  two  great 
enemies  of  their  profession,  and  ordered  all  book.s  on  tJiose  dangerous  subjects  to  be  burnt. 
Among  the  ("bristians.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  devoted  bis  genius  to  the  controversy,  and  for  two 
or  three  centniies    most  of  bis  great  works  in  «'liristeu<ioiu  >iore  some  marks  of  Averroes    . 

The  tliree  principal  figures  in  Orgaj'nas   picture  of  Hell,  in  the  Carnpo  Santo,  at 
Pisa,  are  Mahouiet,  Antichrist,  aud  Averroes."     (Rise  of  Bationaliam,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  L,p.  53,  ed.  2.) 
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necessary  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  that  the  world  is 
eternal;  that  there  never  was  a  first  man;  that  God  cannot  be- 
stow immortality;  that  the  soul  corrupts;  that  God  does  not 
know  individual  things ;  that  the  acts  of  man  are  not  governed 
by  a  Divine  providence — and  many  others,  equally  startling.* 
William  of  Auvergne  was  bound  to  censure  a  string  of  proposi- 
tions, which  were  taken  from  the  worst  Arabic  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  or  from  that  deadly  book,  "  De  Causis"  which  had  so 
baneful  an  influence  in  the  middle  ages.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
strict  decree  was  issued,  to  prevent  discussion  of  points  of  doctrine 
and  philosophy  amongst  the  Artists,  but  without  much  effect,  to 
judge  from  propositions  taught  but  shortly  afterwards — for  in- 
stance ;  that  the  teachings  of  theologians  are  founded  on  fables ; 
that  the  philosopher  is  the  only  wise  man  of  this  world;  that 
there  is  no  more  excellent  state  than  to  be  called  a  philosopher; 
that  continency  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue ;  that  the  world  is 
eternal;  that  a  future  resurrection  is  not  to  be  believed  in  by  a 
philosopher,  because  it  cannot  be  investigated  by  reason ;  and 
many  more  propositions,  equally  false  and  destructive.f  Nor  were 
these  deadly  heresies  confined  to  Paris.  Being  the  centre  of 
learning,  it  is  but  natural  that  its  teachings  should  have  exerted 
their  influence  throughout  civilized  Europe.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  heresies  springing  from  them,  had  to  be  com- 
bated in  Ireland,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  England,  the 
pantheistic  bias  of  the  East  is  clearly  evident  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  regarding  the  human  soul. 

*  "  Quod  int«'ll('ctiis  lion.inuin  t»8t  uiins  et  idoni  niuiuMO. — Quod  voluntas  lioiiiinis  ex  neoes- 
sitatf  «'t  »'l«'uit.--Quo»l  oiiiuia.  quic  in  infcrioribus  a<juntur.  subsunt  necessitati  rojporum  oteles- 
tunu.— Quod  inuiidus  est  :i?t«'ruus.  Quod  iMnuiuain  luit  primus  homo.— Quod  auima,  qu;o  est 
tonun  ('(uporis,  sccuiulum  (piod  liomo,  corrumpitur  roiiupto  corjiovc. — Quod  iiuiina  se]>:nata 
post  mortem  iu)u  i>!itit\ir  ah  ij^ue  eori>oreo.— Quod  hheruui  arhitrium  est  poteutia  passiva.  noii 
netiva:  et  (piod  neeessitate  uu)vetur  ad  ai>i)etihili.— Quod  Deus  uon  eonnoscit  siu-rularia.— Quod 
Peus  nou  eo^noseit  aliud  a  se.— Quod  liumaui  aetus  uon  re^untur  pro\  iihiutia  diviua.— Quod 
DeuH  nou  potest  (hvre  immortalitatem  vel  ineorruptiouem  rei  eorruptihiU  vel  mortali." 

t'Quod  Dens  nou  potest  taeere  phires  aninuis  in  numero.— Quod  Dens  nunquam  phirea 
ereuyit  inteUijieutias  quani  mo(h)  creat.— Si  nou  esset  aensus,  forte  iutel'.eetus  nou  distin^iue- 
vet  >«»t»'r  Soorateni  et  IMatont  ni  heet  distinj^ueret  inter  hominnn  et  asinnni.— Quod 
intellijientia,  animus  vel  aninui  separata  nuscjuam  est.— Quia  iutt>llijientia>  non  hahent 
nialeriani,  Ucus  nou  posset  plures  ejusilem  si>e(iei  fa«'ere.— Quod  intrUeotus  est  unus 
numero  omnium,  lieet  oninino  separetur  a  eorpore  hoe,  non  tnmeu  ah  omni.— Quod 
motus  <',eli  sunt  propter  aninniiu  iutelleetivam  — .\unna  separata  non  est  alterahilis  s.-eundnm 
pniiosoplnain,  heet  seeundum  lidem  alterctur.— Quod  seientia  ma-jistri  et  discipuli  est  nun  nu- 
nieio.- Q\i,),i  intelle»-tus  ajieus  non  est  forma  <"orporis  hnmani.— Quod   iueonx  .uiens  est  pom-re 


e.uiii.i  ,. ,/  ;'""'*.'>"'. '"■'•'"■  I'tpote  ahusns  in  eoitu.  lieet  sint  eontra  naturam  speeiei,  non  tanu-u 
(\>iVtii..>,,  i.  '  »"dividui.— ,simi>lex  foruieatio.  nti)ot.'  soluti  eum  solnti,  uon  est  peeoatum.— 
tern  ..f  Vn  ,  .:  '"  ''u  •''^S'Otiahter  virtus.— rerfeeta  ahstinentia  ah  aetu  earnis  eorrumpit  virtu- 
4;UJ  434-^ri  )  *"^*^'^ '"  fortuuis  uou  potest  agere  iu  luoralibus,  i.o,"     (Vid.  Bul;«us,  ///.,  p. 
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Robert  Kilwiirdhy,  Arclibisliop  of  Cunterbiirv,  condemned  a  set  of 
pro])().siti(nis,  whicli  luul  liad  tlie  run  of  Oxford — similar  to  tljose 
wliic'li  wore  ])riinded  Ijy  iiutiiority  at  Paris  (12TT).  Avicenna 
Becms  to  have  liad  great  intluence  on  some  of  the  theologians  of 
S.  Francis.  Roger  Bacon  declares  that  it  was  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Oxford  schools,  that  the  active  intellect  exists 
separate  from  the  soul  of  man  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  gener- 
allv  held,  that  the  active  intellect  was,  in  realitv,  identical  with 
God.*  William,  Bishop  of  Paris — he  maintains — publicly  declared 
before  the  University  of  Paris — and  was  sui)ported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  R(jbert  of  Lincoln,  and  Adam  of  Marisco — that 
the  active  intellect  could  not  be  a  portion  of  the  soul.  Marisco, 
on  being  asked — "What,  then,  is  the  active  intellect?"  replied, 
"The  chariot  of  Elias,"  meaning  either  God  or  an  angel. f 

80  corrupted  had  the  University  become  at  one  period,  that  it 
limited  the  number  of  its  doctors  in  theology  to  eight.  The  in- 
fection spread,  from  the  learned  and  the  students,  amongst  the 
general  i)opulation.  Several  fanatics  of  low  rank  had  to  be  burnt, 
because  they  went  about  protesting  that  the  most  depraved  oi 
mankind  had  an  equal  chance  of  salvation  with  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  on  the  ])rinci})le  that,  since  the  intelligence  of  mankind  was 
one,  all  mankind  would  be  where  that  one  universal  intelligence 
was:  and  hence  good  and  bad  would  live  an  equal  life.  Y>\eu 
ecclesiastics — ribald  clerks,  with  tonsure,  and  priest's  habit- 
scoured  the  country,  and  travelled  about  amongst  country  towns 
and  villages,  proclaiming  to  the  ignorant  people,  that  all  souls 

"  "  Baco  ergelit  bIoIi  \m  Lol>p  der  arabJschen  Peripat<»tlkpr ;  Avicenna  sel  derErste  gewesen, 
diT  filur  «li«'  Ari8t(>t<'lis«lic  I'liilosopliic  wicd«'r  Liclit  vcrlMcitct  lialx- ;  d«T  f>r<)»stc  iiacli  ilini  aei 
AvcniM'H.  Di«'  Avcrniistisclif  F'liilnH«iplii«',  aiifaii;i.s  wider  (Jchiilir  uiiheaclitet  iind  Vf-rnjich- 
laN.>«i^<-t  jielstinfe  nuiiiii<-lir  h<-i  <lrii  Kiiisi<'IitHV()Il*-ii  zii  allu«-iii«-iiicr  Aiicrkt-iiiiiin;;,  obwol  nit-  in 
eiii7.«-lii<Mi  PmirtiMi  zd  iMMiiiinirflii  und  in  aiid«T«ii  zii  <T<iaiiz<ii  sci.  Die  Berufniij;  Baco's  aiif  Ro- 
Ix-rt  von  Liiinilii  liattf  alIfrdiii;;H  sclir  mitcii  (Jniiid,  i-x  trab  ziir  Zeit  kt-iiicii  eiitscliifdfiii'n'U 
Rt-alirttfii  als  Kohi-rt.  I)a«H  or  aher  aiirli  diMi  alhTdingH  sehr  realist isrli  Bcsinntfn  Willieltii  von 
AuM-rjiiH'  zn  .Heiiiciii  Meiimnu.s^ciiosHiMi  niaclifii  wollte,  berulite  auf  eiucin  auKenscIieinlichen 
Mi(«R\i'r«taiidiiisH."     (Witiht.  ^'rt/>.  V .  p.  M't9.) 

TIh-  foilf»wiii:r.  from  Hiil.-ens.  Ih  Kiiftir-icntly  Hijjtiifirant : — "  In  fodein  ronrilio  fl'/TO)  dc«'rotMn 
ent,  lit  nioiM-riMitur  KiM-fnr  rMiv»T>4)tati.s  et  ProciiratmeM  Fafiilfatis  Artinni,  ni-  patercntur  in 
HclioliH  (tliiloHopliii-iH  acitari  res  tidei.  ne  imliecillioriliUH  n<l(>leHr-entinii  aniniiH  ratio  dubitnndi 
de  nnsteriis  inHerntaliililni!*  irintillaretiir.  Quanioltreni  Heiiiiis  0I1  eani  rem  ron;xre}jata  Facultas 
tandem  Htat'ito  memoiatiili.  quod  anno  seqiienti  edidit.  volnit  omne.s  profeHSoreHa  suo  consortio 
et  firdine  reseeari,  <ji»i  (•r)nfra  Htatiita  peeearent.     (///..  p.  397;   C/„  Werner,  p.  568.) 

t  "  Tlie  mailia'val  soIiooIh."  savs  Dr.  Newniau,  "  were  tlie  arena  ot  as  critical  a  strnRffle  be- 
tween triitli  and  error,  a.s  Christianity  has  ever  endured -.  and  the  philos<iphy.  wliich  bears 
their  name,  carried  its  snjtremacy  by  means  of  a  bnccession  of  vi(;tories  in  tlie  cause  ol  the 
Clmrcli.  Scar«ely  had  iiniversitieH  risen  into  popularity,  when  they  were  found  to  be  infe«ted 
with  the  mf>st  Hui)fle  and  fatal  forms  of  unbelief,  and  the  heresies  of  the  Flast.  yerminated  iu 
the  West  of  Kurope.  and  in  Catholic  lecture-rooms,  witli  a  mysterious  vi";or  upon  wliic^h  history 
throws  no  li^hL  Tlie  (luestions  agitated  were  as  deep  as  any  in  theology;  the  beiii<j  and  essence 
of  the  Almighty  were  the  main  subjects  of  the  dis|)utati'>n,  and  Aristotle  was  introduced  to  the 
ecolebiastical  youtli  a«  a  teacher  of  Pantheism.  Saracenic  expositions  of  the  great  philosopher 
•were  in  vogue,  and  when  a  fresh  trf-atise  was  imjiorred  from  Constantinople,  the  curious  and 
im)>atient  student  threw  hi^iself  upon  it,  regardless  of  the  Ciiiirchs  warnings,  and  reckless  of 
the  effect  u)M»n  his  own  mind.  The  acutest  intellects  became  scejitics  and  misbelievers;  and 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  C:esar  Frederick  the  .Second,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
miserable  King  John,  had  the  reputation  of  meditating  a  profession  of  Mahommedanis'!'.  It  is 
Baid.  that  in  the  community  at  large,  men  had  a  vague  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  each  other  s 
belief  in  Revelation.  A  secret  society  was  discovered  in  the  iiniver.sitiesof  Lombardy.  Tuscany 
and  France,  organized  for  the  protiagation  of  infidel  opinions:  it  was  bound  together  by  oaths, 
and  sent  its  mi-ssionaric*  among  tlie  people  iu  the  disguibe  of  pedlars  and  vagrants."  (LectureM 
on  University  Subjects,  p.  229-300.) 
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were  merged  in  one,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  delusion  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  or  punisliment.  Though  S. 
Thomas  turned  the  tide,  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  time,  that 
these  phantasms  were  thorouglily  destroyed.* 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  of  Paris — whose 
vocation  it  was  to  teacli  the  world — was  deeply  tainted  with  the 
most  frightful  intellectual  corruption,  and  that  the  plague,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  had  seized  upon  the 
centre  from  which  radiated  the  light  of  science,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. It  was  not  a  mere  surface  attack,  or  passing  epidemic,  but 
a  deep-seated  corruption  that  had  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  had  to  be  met,  combated,  and  overcome.  Islam,  and 
Christ,  could  not  live  togetlier  in  harmony,  for  Christ  must  reign, 
or  the  moral  and  intellectual  degredation  which  springs  from  a 
false  philosopliy,  must  eat  out  the  heart  and  intellect  of  men. 

What  added  to  tiie  excitement  of  this  period,  Avas,  the  influence 
of  the  world  of  spirits  upon  the  imagination.!  This  is  not  the 
place  for  speaking  about  the  truth  of  those  marvels.  True  or 
false,  the  present  point  is,  that  they  were  believed  in,  and  had  all 
the  effects,  at  all  events,  of  reality — for  instance:  a  recluse,  at 
Bonn,  saw  a  light  through  a  chink  in  lier  cell,  which  looked  over 
a  churchyard;  she  went  to  the  window,  and  perceived  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  glory,  hovering  over  a  grave,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying — "  This  is  the  Mother  of  Christ,  come  to  take  away 
tlie  martyr."  We  read  of  i)eo})le  seen  in  the  air,  writing  by  some 
celestial  liglit.  Tliomas  of  Ccintim})re  saw,  in  1240,  just  before  S. 
Louis  started  for  the  crusades,  a  luminous  cross,  eight  cubits  long, 
standing  in  the-air.  William  of  Auvergne  heard  distinctly,  voices, 
weeping  and  sobbing,  when  his  sister  died.  Jolm  of  Salisbury 
relates  Jiow,  when  a  l)oy,  a  magician  tried  to  use  him  as  an  instru- 
ment of  his  dark  art.  When  Robert  of  Lincoln  died  (1253),  the 
Bishop  of  London  heard  sounds  like  the  deep  toll  of  some  super- 
human bell,  and  some  friars,  who  were  iournevius:  that  nicrht, 
heard  m  the  air  the  harmonious  sounds  of  bells.  Innocent  III., 
seems  to  prophesy  his  own  demise,  in  his  allocution,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lateran  Council.  Balls  of  fire,  chalices  surmounted 
by   Hosts,   half-moons,    stars,   aerial    crucitixes,   all   manner   of 

nn*i^'T.^''"''^?'  Council  of  Vienna  in  \3U,  and  the  Gu'neral  Couneil  of  Laterau  (V.)  as  late  as 
i»iJ.lm«l  to  condemn  i1h>  oi>inion,  tliat  all  men  toffctlier  have  but  one  soul. 

r«iit    '  "'  ^•'''"  "^■'  ''■"'  'liniii?:  thf   tourtli  s.ssion  of  l.nteian  :— '    Ke])rohamns  omnos  asse- 

»!1!I.  .""'"'"^V/"'!'"''''''^'*"'  >"<>'<i>l<'<»  t'--<h«'  aut  ui\ieam  in  eiiuctis  hominibns.  et  hjec  iu  dubiuiu 
▼enentius.       (>see  Mieliaiul,  (hiilUutni,'  <ic  Cluiintutuur.  p.  20X) 

Unnt.i*"  "^""^'J^- >K""ii>''>«'/'  i>nil  superstition  .lid  their  part :— "  L'abns  dans  la  vt^n^ration  rtes  re- 
n  «.,.',...;!•■  ."•^'-  ■■ '>^"?i«'"''ii»  »'n  superstition:  niais  Tiijnoranee  du  nioven  ftsif  «mi  attira  d© 
Fimt^Mf.  V     .^'t=  ^  *■''"•'    divination  momuiee  le  sort    des  Saints,  dont    Greiioire  do  To.irs 

11  .m,,..;  .  1  •  *'^'''"Pl<'s.  «M  avee  nn  serienx  :\  i>ersnader  qn'il  v  erovoit :  .'omin.-  oes  t^preuves, 
lir.V.' .,»;,'  "~'"''''""'  ''  '^"'"-  ^"''  par  lean,  soit  par  le  iVn.  soit  par  le  combat  sinsmlicr.  qn'Airo- 
connwV v..  ..'T  *"  '",'■' •'"»«''»!•  niais.iirilincmar  soutenoit.  et  qni  fiirent  on  nsatjo  si  lonsi-tcmps; 
de^  om.i:»t«l  " '''fLlV  "  liiquelle  on  voit  ()nils  cro.voiotit.  princinalement  aux  effots  des  ecUpses  et 
aes  couidtes.      (Henry,  Troisirnif  Discours  sur  VHist.  EccL,p.  91.) 
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stnmge  si<;hts,  luul  uwfiil  interpositions,  were  continnally  si)oken 
of.  Tlie  Miujniim  Speculuni  is  full  of  them;  Matthew  of  Paris, 
John  of  {Salisbury,  Caesar  of  lleisterbach  (1240) — in  fact,  all  the 
voluminous  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  carry  one  into  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  the  si)irit-world  was  far  more  mixed  up  in 
human  aflairs,  than  it  is  in  our  days.*  Then,  the  actions  of  men 
tiiemselves  were  often  very  startling.  Alanus  de  Jiisulis  was 
struck  dumb  (they  say),  for  not  having  invoked  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sermon,  f  Fulk,  coming  to  Paris  as  an 
illiterate  man,  and  then  being  waited  on  by  professors,  and  by 
scholars  with  note-books  in  their  hands,  ready  to  take  down  the 
extraordinary  wisdom  that  poured  from  his  lips;  J;  John  of  S. 
Giles,  the  famous  university  professor,  preaching  to  an  immense 
audience  in  S.  James's,  suddenly,  after  speaking  of  perfection,  de- 
scending the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, begging  for  the  habit  of  religion,  are  simply  s])ecimens  of 
what  I  mean.  §  Brother  Guerric,  the  first  prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Metz,  was  converted  by  a  few  simple  words.  One  day,  as 
he  was  studying  at  his  window,  in  Paris,  he  heard  some  one  sing- 
ing this  refrain,  in  the  streets  below,  which  at  once  made  him 
enter  into  himself:— 

"  Tempus  vadit, 
Et  ego  nil  feci ; 
Tempus  venit, 
Et  ego  uil  operor." 

*  "  In  every  department  of  tlionght.  and  of  knowledge,  tliere  was  manifested  a  vag^ne  dis- 
qnietude.  a  spirit  of  restless  and  feverisli  anxiety,  tliat  contrnsterl  strangely  ^sith  the  jireee«ling 
torjkor.  Tlie  Iruig  slumlM-r  of  untroiihled  ortliodoxy  was  l)rok<-n  by  many  lieresies.  wliirli, 
tliongli  often  repressed,  seemed  in  eaeli  snceeeiling  century  to  acqiiia'  u»w  force  and  consis- 
tenf;v.  Manielia/isni.  wliicli  had  for  some  time  hecn  smonld»-ring  iii  the  C'lnir<'h.  hnrst  into  a 
fierce  flame  among  tlie  Albigenses.  Then  it  was  that  the  standard  of  an  impartial  philo.sonliy'!! 
was  tirst  planted  by  Abelard  in  Knrope.  and  the  mind  of  the  harned  distracted,  by  Riibtie  and 
perplexing  donbts.  concerning  tlif  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Then.  tr>o.  the  teachings  of  a 
stern  and  nn<'omj)roniising  inliddity  flashed  forth  from  Sevilh-  and  from  Cordova  :  and  the  form 
of  Averroes  began  to  nssnni*-  those  gigantic  proportions,  which,  at  <k  later  perio<l.  o\ershadowrd 
the  whole  intellect  of  Kiiro)»e.  and  almost  nersnaded  sonn-  of  tlie  ablest  men  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist  ha<l  begnn.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  passion  f«ir  astrology,  and  for  tin-  fatalism  if  im- 
plied, revived  with  the  n-vival  of  pagan  learning,  and  penetrated  into  the  halls  of  nobles  and 
the  palaces  of  kings."     Again:  "  In  an  age  which  wasstill   grossly  ignoraut  and  credulous,  the 

popular  faith  was  necessarily  full  of  grotesqne  snperstiticms These  snper- 

Btitions  had  once  consisted,  for  tin-  most  jiart.  in  wild  legands  of  fairies,  mermaids,  giants,  and 

dragons Abont   the  twelfth   century,  they  began  to  assume  a  dark»-r  line, 

and  the  imaginations  of  the  people  revelled  in  the  details  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  and  in  the 

awful  i>ower  of  the  ministers  of  Satan The  imaginations  of  the  people  were 

riveteu  nnon  the  snbjeet.  A  contagions  terror  was  engendered.  Some.  whos<-  minds  were 
thoronghlv  diseased,  persuaded  themselvesThat  the>  were  in  communion  with  Satan."  (Lecky'8 
Rixf  of  Hationalitnn.  Vol.  I..  C/iap.  I.,  p.  52,5.1.)  While  quoting  Mr.  Leeky  to  ccmflriii  wliat  I  say, 
iu  the  sense  I  say  it,  I  separate  myself  entirely  from  liim  in  every  other  couuection. 

t  See  De  La  Marche,  p.  271. 

t  De  Vitry,  Hitt.  Tom.  JV.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  JI.  Peter^tlie  Cantor,  his  former  master,  Alberic 
nf  Laon.  Robert  de  ConryoD,  and  Stephen  Langton.  were  amongst  tliose  who  placed  themselves 
nnder  his  direction. 

}  Franciscans  nsed  to  travel  the  conntry.  with  horns,  to  suromon  the  people,  and  though 
often  excessively  ignorant,  by  their  earnestness,  stirred  up  men's  hearts  to  great  excitement. 
It  is  related  of  one  of  these  friars,  in  12.33.  that  he  used  to  sound  his  horn,  and  then  sing  out 
thrice.  '•  .\llelti.iah."  The  p«-ople  would  sing  out  "  .Mlelu.jah  "  in  reply;  and  then  he  would  cry 
out — •'  Beuedictu.  Laudatu.  Glorificatu  tn  Patre,  Benedictn.  Laudatu,  et  Glorificatu  tu  Spiritu 
Sanctn,"  and  all  would  re8)>ond  with  a  shout — '  .\llelujah  Glorio.sa  Donna!"  Bishoj)  Philip  Berr- 
.ver  transported  ])eople  with  fanaticism  by  his  pleaching.  The  Dominican,  Siger  of  Flanders, 
suddenly  converted,  by  a  sermon,  Bles.sed  Margaret  of  Ypres.  and  several  inha'jitauts  of  Lille. 
Women  burnt  their  ornaments  in  a  public  place,  later  on,  at  the  word  of  Thomas  Carrette. 
(Hist.  Litl.,  XXIV.,  379.) 
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Such  occurrences  were  frequent.  The  minds  of  men  seem  to  have 
been  excessively  excited  by  the  effects  of  the  new  learning;  and 
by  the  super-natural  influences  that  worked  so  strangely  upon 
them.  The  legend  of  Alan  us  de  Insulis  is  a  fair  type  of  this  state 
of  things.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  a  certain  day,  he  promised  his  pupils  to  give  them  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.*  The  day  before  the 
lecture,  while  walking  by  a  solitary  stream,  he  saw  a  little  boy, 
trying  to  fill  a  trench  of  sand  with  water.  "  What  are  you  doing, 
my  sweet  child  ?  "  said  the  professor.  "  I  am  going  to  put  the 
river  into  my  trench,"  he  replied.  "'  Do  you  think  you  will  suc- 
ceed?" said  the  philosopher.  "Before  you  keep  your  promise," 
was  the  reply.  "  What  have  I  promised  ?  "  asked  Alanus.  "  You 
said  you  would  explain  the  Trinity  of  God."  Alanus  was  terrified 
and  overcome.  He  saw  his  pride.  On  the  morrow,  a  vast  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  Alanus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  having 
uttered  these  words,  "  Stifficiat  vobis  vidisse  Alanus"  came  down, 
hurried  out  of  the  church,  went  off  to  Citeaux,  and  became  a 
shepherd  lay-brother.  After  many  years,  he  came  to  Rome,  to 
take  charge  of  the  horses  of  the  Abbott,  who  went  there  to  attend 
the  Council  against  the  Albigenses.  As  a  great  favour,  the  Ab- 
bott permitted  him  to  sit  during  the  council,  at  his  feet.  At  one 
moment,  the  heretics  appeared  to  triumph.  Alanus  rose  up  from 
beneath  the  Abbott,  and,  to  his  intense  surprise,  bowed,  and  said — 
"  Jube  Doftiine  Benedicere  !  "  "  Madman,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  " 
said  the  Abbott.  ^^  Jube  Domine  Benedicere  T^  meekly  replied 
the  brother;  and  so  he  went  on,  till  the^Pope  commanded  him  to 
speak  out.  Then  he  began,  and  with  such  marvellous  keenness 
of  dialectical  skill  did  he  press  the  enemy,  that,  overcome  with 
fury,  the  heretics  exclaimed,  '' Auf  Diabolus  ed  aut  Alanus.'^ 
^^  Non  sum  ego  Diabolus,  sed  Alanus!"  gently  replied  the  man 
of  genius.  From  this  time  forth,  the  clerks  were  in  attendance 
on   him,  to  write  down    his   dictated  wisdom.f     Endless  stories 


«, ■  •■'  "^  I..H  .iL  n<-.->   nil  fiii|iiv-»   lll.(lllll'>ll'.>  t(Ul    H-Il  vnSllU-UL     H'S    pilUCip«-S  Clt'   111    Kell^JKUl     *.  iir«'- 

tU|iiiU'  1-n  uttaqiiaiit  txivi  itt'iiuiit  lAmoiiti-.  Ics  .Sacn-nu-ns,  los  ccnMiioiiit's.  of  la  discipliiu-  ilo 
1  hflliso.  Iji's  luitn's  t'toit'iit  (It's  TheologitMis  tenn'rair«'s.  i\\\\  vonlant  ««>  distinfiiuT  vn  sout»>iiaiit. 
dt'H  opiniou.s  biibtih'8  ct  uoiiv«'llfs.  avaiuoit-iit  d«s  pmposiliDiis  -scandaU'Usrs,  tfim-rairj-s  tr- 
roiu'i's,  coin  rains  :1  la  Tradition  de  TK-jiIksc  ct  :\  la  Fov  ih- .lesus-lhrist.  .  .  .  A  I'opird  d«s 
Tli<'olo>;ii'ii,s  Iciiu'iain's  qui  ax  am.oit'iit  «U-.s  ciit'iirs  <Miutr«'  la  saiiif  dortriiio.  on  lie  tronva  pas 
rte  niouMi  nlius  propio  pour  »n  anvt<r  1«'  projtn-z.  «iue  d<'  k-s  tairc  censurer  par  les  aut  res  Tlu-o- 
lofju-ns;  de  Ics  fair«>  revoqiier  par  ceiix  qui  Us  avoieut  avauoees,  «'t  d' enipeelier  quelles  ue 
lussent  ensei<;nees  dans  lea  Koolea.  (.'e  tut  1:\  I'oiiKiue  des  Censures  des  Faeultez.  qui  couini.'U- 
cereut  i\  etre  en  usujre  dans  ee  Sii^ole,  et  devinrent  tres  frequeutes  dans  les  suivaus."  (Du  Piu. 
JfowelW  Kth.,Tom.  X.,  Vhap.  X.,p.Vi\.     Kd.  MDCC.) 

t  Alanus  {Doctor  VnivrrmxlU)  was  a  native  of  Klnnders  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Alanus, 
Bisnop  ot  Auxerre.  in  the  previous  centurv).  and  lived  a  lonjr  time  in  Knglaud.  He  taught  the- 
oiO!;\ ,  at  1  ans  and  .Montvn-llier.  A  uuuiber  of  knights,  drawn  bv  his  renown  As  a  teaelier.  came 
TO  hiin  on  one  oi-easion.  and  asked  him  this  question— •  What  is  the  greatest  mark  of  courtesvf" 
1  e  pro\e,l  to  them,  it  was  lib.  ralitv  in  -ood  works.  He  th.n  ask.d  them  a  ouestiou— "  What  is 
uie  gieatest  proof  of  rudeness  >'  Being  the  eontrary  thev  ought  easily  to  have  answered  it. 
luej    were  uuable.      Aluuus  answered   lor  them,  and  the  auswer  waa  to  the  point— "  It  is  to 
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mis^ht  be  ro})eato(l,  to  prove  the  extraordiiuirv  activity,  power,  pas- 
sion, aiul  leriueutatioii  of  tlie  liimian  mind  l^'fore,  and  during, 
and  aome  little  time  after,  the  period  of  S.  Thonnis  of  A(|uino. 
I'his  leaven  runs  through,  and  tinges,  with  its  unearthly  colour- 
ing, the  mass  of  liumanity  in  the  middle  ages.*  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  history  and  geograjjhy 
wiiicli  generally  prevailed,  tended  to  develop  tlie  faculties  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  to  pre})are  tlie  mind  for  almost  any 
nnirvel  that  might  be  announced.!  AV  hen  the  keenness  of  the 
vision  into  things  unseen,  is  not  checked  by  the  practical  realities 
of  creation,  it  is  a  comi)aratively  easy  thing  to  l<jse  the  just  balance 
of  the  mind.  When  we  are  assured  that  Francus  was  son  of  Hec- 
tor, and  that  the  Franks  came  over  from  Troy;  that  the  history 
of  S})ain  begins  with  Ja})heth  ;  that  of  England,  with  Brutus; 
and  that  of  Scotland  with  Fergus;  when  historians  always  begin 
history  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  pointing  out  Babylon, 
which  had  been  destroyed  centuries  before,  as  existing — now  iden- 
tifying it  with  C'ario,  and  now  with  Bagdad;  when  Priam  is 
dressed  in  ermine,  with  armorial  ))earings;  when  Xabuchodonosor 
is  favoured  with  a  seneschal,  and  surrounded  by  a  court  of  barons — 
and  when  names  are  clipped,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  peculiar  ear 
of  the  historian  ;  and  all  manner  of  liberties  taken  with  fact ;  and 
allegory,  and  invention,  served  up  in  the  place  of  proofs — we  can 
l)artly  understand  how  the  mind,  living  so  much  npon  fantasy, 
became  so  excessively  impressionable  to  the  eloquence  of  rlieto- 
ricians,  the  brilliancy  of  debate,  and  the  action  of  the  marvellous, 
in  both  the  plane  of  magic  and  religion. J; 

It  will  be  well  now,  for  a  passing  moment,  to  turn  to  anothei 
Order — to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  with  which 
S.  Thomas  of  Acpiin  had  an  intimate  relationship — that  is,  to  the 

he  always  taking  away  tlu-.  jrof»»l8  of  the  poor."  Ho  wrote  a  Summa  df  Arte  ProBdvcandL  Pii  Pin 
dotibt.s  it*  he  cvjT.joiiH-d  the  ('ist<  rciaii.s.     (Vjd.  Xnu''.  Bib.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  60.) 

•  SoiiH'tiiiU'H  tlip  ••xfiteniciit  tiinx-d  to  de.H|ieriit<'  fanntieism.  For  itiBtance: — "  Le  inysti- 
ciBHH',''  HH  Michrlct  <-alls  it.  "  r<'-i)!iiidii  daiib  Ic  jmmijiIi-  par  r«-!»]irit  <1<*8  croisadcs,  avait  d<*.j,'i  port6 
Boii  fruit  le  phi.s  ••Urayant.  hi  liaim-  d«-  hi  hji,  rentlioiisiasiiie  hanvaf;'*  di-  hi  libi-rt*'-  jiolitiqiie  et 
rehuifUHc.  C>  ••ara<'tere  dr-iiiaKr(;;i(|iH'  du  iiiyhliciHiiie.  (pii  df\ait  He  prodiiire  nelteineiit  dans 
h'»  jarijiieries  des  siecleH  siiivantH.  partieiihereineiit  dan.s  hi  revolte  des  paysan.H  de  Sonahe.  eii 
152.5.  »-t  des  aiiabaptistes.  en  1.5:w.  il  appanit  de.j.'k  dans  riiihiirre<tion  des  I'dxtnnrefnur.  qui  <'-«  lata 
pendant  I'ahsenee  de  .Saint  Loui.s.  (Tetaieut  h*s  phis  nii.sei  ahh-s  hatiitants  des  eanipa^ines.  deg 
nerjiers  siirtoiit.  qui.  enten<lant  dire  que  le  roi  dtait  nrisounier.  h'aniiireut.  S'attriMipc^-ient, 
fornierent  iine  };rande  arniee.  declareient  qu'ils  vouhiient  aller  h-  dehvrer.  .  .  .  Ce  qui  est 
certain,  c'est  que  ces  berfjers  se  uiontraient  ]iart'iut  e-niieniiH  des  ]>r«'-tres  et  les  niassacraient: 
il  eonteraient  eiix-inenies  Ics  sacraments."     {Hint.  lU.  France,  Vol.  III..  Liv.  IV..  p.  4M4,  i3C>.) 

t  Stephen  of  Bourbon  Keems  to  have  acquired  al)ont  the  best  knowledRe  of  history.  See  liis 
catah>uue  in  his  De  MaUriU  Prtedicabilihus.     l>e  Vitry,  also,  must  uot  be  o^erlooked. 

t  ."^peakins  of  the  icnorance  of  the  period.  Fleury  says  of  the  writers: — "  Je  n'v  troure  nl 
distinction  du  pluriel  et  du  sinsnilier.  ni  de  construction  unifonne;  en  iin  mot.  aucune  rt^n'ila- 
rit^.  l}f]h  Tient  qu'ils  defiffuroient  si  fort  les  nonis  <^tranpers.  et  que  nous  trouvons  Toldres 
Liascres  dans  Villeliardoiiiii  jiour  Theodore  Lascaris:  dans  le  Florentin  Ma!esi)iiii,  Palioloco 
pour  Pah'olo<jue.  et  Chiriporo  pour  Gregoire:  enfin  dan  d'autres  plus  niodernes,  Cecile  pour 
Sieile.  II  est  encore  important  de  savoir  qu'en  ces  teuips-lji  les  laiques.  meiiie  les  plus  Miranda 
Sfjiiiieurs.  iravoient  pour  la  plupart  aucune  teinture  des  lettres,  .jusqii'^  ne  savoir  ni  lire  ni 
<^enre.  Kiisorte  que.  s'ils  vouloieiit  faire  line  lettre.  ils  aj»p»loient  un  clerc.  c'est-h-dire.  iin  ec- 
cl^siastique.  au(|Mel  ils  disoient  leur  intention  ;  ft  qui  I'eci  ivoit  en  latin,  coniine  il  jugeoit  h  pio- 
pos:  puis  qiiand  ou  avoit  reyu  la  r^poo&e,  11  £alloit  de  lueme  la  faire  expliquer."  (iHsc.  Vin- 
quUme,  mr  VHitt.,  p.  198.) 
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Franciscans.  AVlien  S.  Thomas  came  to  Paris,  they  had  been 
some  time  settled  in  the  city,  and  were  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition.* Sometimes,  as  many  as  seven  hundred  friars  were  iu 
Paris  at  one  time.  The  halls  in  their  convent  were  particularly 
fine.  The  greater  school  was  not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the 
University.  It  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  forty-eight  feet  broad, 
and  had  eleven  large  windows.  Two  lectures  were  given  every 
morning:  one,  on  speculative  theology;  the  other,  on  various 
points  requiring  explanation;  and  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
lecture  on  Holy  Scripture.  From  four  to  five  in  the  evening,  the 
Fathers  held  discussions,  affirming,  denying,  and  clearing  the 
subject-matter,  whilst  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  contend  against 
them,  or  answer  their  objections.  In  this  seminary,  two  hundred 
and  tvventy-two  youths  were  educated.  Every  night,  two  of  the 
younger  brethren  repeated,  in  the  graceful  hall  of  the  seminury, 
portions  of  the  Divine  Office:  and  on  festivals,  all  were  required 
to  be  present  together  in  the  church.  Here  there  were  four 
schools:  one  for  grammar,  another  for  rhetoric,  one  for  logic,  and 
tlie  fourth  for  the  "  Sentences"  of  the  Lombard,  and  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle.  It  was  to  these  lowly  Franciscans  that  that  cele- 
brated Paris  doctor,  Alexander  of  Hales,  betook  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tender  love  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  hoping  thus,  not 
merely  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  but  to  labour,  in  a  mortified 
life,  for  the  good  of  others.  He  appears  to  staiul  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  friars  of  S.  Francis,  in  which  Albert  stands  to  the 
Dominicans.  Here,  too,  S.  Bonaventure,  the  dear  familiar  friend 
of  our  S.  Thomas,  received  his  illuminations,  and  helped  to  build 
up  the  Church  of  God.f 

Tlie  lirst  Dominican  who  publicly  professed  tlieology  in  Paris, 
was  that  enthusiastic  Englishman,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  Jolm  of  S.  Giles. J;  So  high  a  reputation  had  he  acquii'ed, 
during  his  career  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  the  Paris  students 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  his  reappearance  in  the  chair  after  lie  be- 
came a  Dominican,  that  tlie  friars  were  constrained  to  consent  to 
his  giving  public  lectures.  His  was  not  a  local  reputation:  hav- 
ing taught  in  three  or  fpur  foreign  universities,  his  name  was 
funiDus  throughout  the  learned  world.     It  was  in  this  school  that 

*  Thfi  Franciscans  (Cord»>liprs)  came  to  Paris  alwut  tho  voar  1217,  but  tlier  were  onlv  fully 

lnslall«>a  m  the  loi.sin  otS.  Louis.  Tlu>y  w(>r»"  su]>i>n'«.sftl  in  17!)0.  Tlioir  Lihi'arv.  in  1787.  cou- 
tuiiicdsfvintci'u  thousand  six  hnndrrd  and  fomtet-n  vohinics.  Kinjr  Louis  U-t't  tlu'iu  (andtht* 
l>onunnans)  liis  l»ooks ;    '  Libios   vc-ni   nostios.  qnos  tcninoiv  dt-orssus  nostri  in  Kraucia  hube- 

binuKs    .     .    .     Ifjiainus  lVatiil)u.s  l'i;i(lii:itoribus  iM  liatiibns  Minoiibus  I'arisiis " 

(l>x(,VHtntiim  Ludovici.  JX.  :  vid.  A.  Un  VUvsnv.  Hist.  J-'rauc.  .Sti/>/.,   Tvm.  r..  ;>.  4;W.) 
II ,  ,Vr''^*  1?'"?''"'"   '^'M»»iytivn.  in   tbt>  Ruv    do   rKcolr-ib-Midifiue.  exaotlv  opposite   the  Ruo 
xia\m«ifnuu«,  IS  now  m  the  ntoctorv  of  what  was  tlu-  Krancisoan  convent.     Tlic  convent  occu- 
pu«<i  ail  the  spiu-t>  as  far  as  tlic  line  .\nlouie-l>ubois  :  the  Keole  Pratique  and  ehiniiqne  and  the 
lv<.ole-Uc-.Mi'dee\ne.  occupy  llic  i>lacc  of  those  vast  buildin.:s. 

ft.»..*..^!;'»'lV  '^'Vy  "'i'V^  ^^'i**  Joliii  of  S.  Giles  who  was  the  fast  to  introduce  the  scholastic  nietliod 
aiuuugiit  the  Duiuuucaus. 
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the  great  encyclopedic  writers,  Alarms  de  Insulis,  and  Vincent  of 
Beanvais,  laboured  over  their  gigantic  tasks.  Here,  that  hnmble 
religious,  afterwards  known  as  Innocent  V.,  was  trained.  Here, 
Roland  of  Cremona,  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  maintaining  that  high  name  for  wisdom,  which  8. 
James's  had  acquired  through  the  genius  of  John  of  S.  Giles. 
When  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Paris,  Jolin  of  Paris  occupied  one  of 
the  Dominicun  chairs, and  Albert  was  sent,  as  bachelor,  to  occupy 
the  other — for,  according  to  a  special  statute,  the  chairs  had 
respectively  to  be  occupied,  by  a  Frenchman,  and  a  foreigner. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  our  Saint  would  have  had  to 
be  presented  by  the  General  Chapter,  or  by  the  General  of  the 
Order,  to  some  master  in  the  schools — as,  in  fact,  he  was  presented 
to  Albert  by  the  General.  With  the  master,  he  would  go  through 
the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lombard.  After  a  year's  drill,  he  would 
be  presented  to  the  Chancellor,  liy  the  Prior  of  the  Paris  house, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  actual  professors  of  the  University.  The 
magister  then  took  an  oath  that  he  was  competent  to  teach,  upon 
which,  the  Chancellor  would  confer  on  him  the  Licentia  Docendi.^ 
But  a  stiff  trial  had  to  be  given  him  before  he  actually  began  his 
work — that  he  might  give  a  clear  proof  to  the  entire  University, 
that  he  Avas  fit  to  instruct  others  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  Magister  Licentiatics,  as  he  was  styled,  would  have  to  hold  a 
solemn  disputation  in  the  Episcopal  Aula.  Hence,  of  one  who 
had  passed  through  that  ordeal,  it  was  said — aulam  suam  habebat. 
If  he  passed  with  credit,  he  became  Laureate.  Now,  he  miglit 
teach  a  school  himself,  and  the  Magister  Zra/rm^w^,  consequently, 
having  been  trained  by  an  experienced  professor,  commenced  to 
comment  on  the  "Sentences"  of  the  Lombard.  This,  he  would 
continue  doing  for  twelve  months.  After  that  time,  just  as,  two 
years  before,  he  had  read  the  "Sentences"  under  a  master,  so 
now,  some  young  man  reads  the  "Sentences"  under  him,  whilst 
he — thorough  master  of  his  subject,  experienced  in  the  techni- 
calities of  disputation,  and  well-seasoned  in  the  schools — holds 
disputatio7ies  generales,  upon  any  difficult  points  that  may  turn 


*  Fleury  gives  the  Dominican  course  tlins  : — "  Celui  qni  <'^toit  nomm^t  bachelier  par  le  gene- 
ral de  rordre  ou  par  le  diapitre,  coniiut-nyoit  par  expliouer  le  uiaitre  des  senteuceh  dans  I'ecole 
df  (iuelf|Uf  docteiir,  ce  qtril  faisoit  pendant  uiH- annee  ;  a  la  fin  de  laqnelle  le  prieur  dn  con- 
vent, avec  leH  doctenrs,  qni  proft-ssoient  actnellenicnt.  presentoit  ce  bachelier  an  cliancelier  de 
I'liglise  de  Paris,  et  ils  a«»nroient  avec  sernient,  qn'ils  le  jngeoient  dijjtne  d'obteuir  la  licence, 
c'est-a-dire,  la  permission  d'eneeigner  conime  docteur.     Apres   qnelqnes  examens  pnblics,   et 

Suelqnes  autres  formalit^s,  le  bachelier  etait  re<;u  doctenr,  et  continuoit  la  seconde  ann^e 
expliquer  le  livrt^des  sentences  dans  son  6cole.  car  cliaqne  doctenr  avoit  la  sienne.  La  troi- 
sienu-  annee  le  nouveau  docteur  tenoit  encore  sou  ecole ;  niais  il  avoit  sons  Ini  nn  bachelier  qui 
expliqnoit  lea  sentences,  et  qn'il  preseutoit  k  la  fin  de  lannee  pour  la  licence,  conime  on  lavoit 
pri'sent^  Ini-meuie.  Tout  le  courrt  du  doctorat  a'aclicvoit  en  cestrois  ann^es,  sanspn'-jndice  des 
actes  qn'il  falloit  sontenir  de  temps  en  temps:  ce  qn'il  v  avait  de  bou,  est  que  personue  n'(*toit 
re«;n  doctenr  qn'apr^s  avoir  enseign^  publiqueuient."  (Ciwiuihiu  JJiac.,  awr  I'JIist.  £ccl.,  p.  194, 
195.) 
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up.*  Besides  this,  he  would  also  handle  the  Quodliheta.  On  the 
completion  of  his  third  year,  he  would  present  the  bachelor,  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  his  experience — ^just  as  he  himself  had 
been  presented — for  his  licentiate.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  body  was  maintained.  These  grades  were  not 
gone  through  as  a  matter  of  form.  To  succeed  in  the  grand  dis- 
putation in  the  Aula;  to  lecture  before  a  crowd  of  the  keenest 
minds,  without  a  bookf — the  students  all  the  while  marking 
every  word — required  talent  and  readiness  of  logic ;  memory,  and 
power  of  analysis ;  besides  presence  of  mind,  and  sufficient  fluency 
of  speech.  When  it  is  remembered  that  William  of  Champeaux 
had  to  suffer  from  Abelard,  and  what  Abelard  himself  had  to  suf- 
fer from  his  opponents,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  requisites 
of  a  doctor,  lecturing  publicly  before  all  the  learning  of  the  Paris 
world.  The  Dominicans  were  excessively  particular  about  effi- 
ciency.]; Unless  a  man  had  formerly  lectured  with  eclat,  or  was 
a  person  of  evident  distinction,  they  were  loth  to  place  him  in  the 
chair.  §  At  first,  the  majority  of  those  who  joined  the  Order, 
were  experienced  professors,  who  had  made  their  reputation,  and 
at  the  calling  of  Jordan  and  others,  had  left  the  dangers  of  the 
University,  for  the  security  and  peace  of  religious  life.  Keginald, 
Jordan,  Henry,  Eoland,  Humbert,  Kaymund,  Conrad,  John  of  S. 
Giles,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  were  of  this  class. 

Albert  went  through  his  course  in  the  ordinary  wa}^:  in  the 
second  year,  being  master  with  John  of  Paris;  and  in  the  third, 

*  D'Asaailly  gives  tliis  picture,  of  the  master  and  disciple: — "Qii'oa  imagine  done  une  salle 
basse,  nn  ciinc  lon^ ;  au  milieu  (I'un  dea  plus  netits  cote.s  du  carre,  la  poite  d'entree;  puis,  eu 
fare  de  la  porte,  h  egale  distance  des  deux  angles,  une  cliaire  de  foiiue  particuliere,  tres-pro- 
fonde  et  tres-haute.  Cette  cliaire  6veille  i\  la  Ibis  1' idee  d'un  trone  et  d'uue  de  ces  chaises 
nu)itie.  siege,  uioitie  pnsou,  oil  Ton  eul'erme  encore  queltiiiefois  les  eutants,  dans  les  canipagiies. 
Le  meuble  eu  question  pouvait  coutenir  deux  personiies,  le  docteur,  I'aspirant  au  grade  de 
licence.  Le  premier,  le  docteur,  doniinait  le  public  et,  bieu  entendii,  son  disciple  ;  le  second, 
le  fiitiu  docteur,  assis  au.v  pieds  du  magisler,  prenait  des  notes  on  feuilletait  les  li\  res  de  la  loi 
8ur  une  tablet te.  (jue  laisait  le  docteur  J  Le  docteur  expliquait  le  texte,  qu'il  chargeait  anssi 
son  subordoune  de  developper.  Quehpiefois  encore  une  question  subtile  etaut  mise  sur  le  tapis, 
11  lui  laissait  engager  I'argnmentation  avec  iin  des  simples  ecoliers,  quitte  i\  iutervenir,  eu 
teuip.s  et  lieu,  dans  le  debat.  II  s'iuterposait  alors  entre  les  deux  champions,  i\  la  fa<;ou  de  ces 
prevots  d'arines  qui,  dans  les  duels  entre  Burschrn  de  Bonn  on  d'Heidelberg,  parent  les  coups  de 
pointe  illieites  on  trop  daiigereux."     (Albert  le  (iratul :  Moiivftiunt  diS  Ecoles,  p.  186,  187.) 

t  Men.  from  youth  up,  seem  in  those  days  to  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  study, 
and  of  lorniiiig  aud  developing  their  minds  with  an  earnestness  which  is  no  longer  known. 
Trade,  and  s)ieeiilation  of  another  kind,  making  money,  and  living  tor  amusements,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  intellectual  interests  and  ambitions.  The  air.  in  those 
days,  thougli  it  may  have  been  tainted  with  dangerous  elements.  Mill  had  that  catholic  quality 
about  it  which  seems  to  have  braced  inon's  intellects,  and  to  have  imj)regiiated  them  with  a 
love  of  abstract  truth,  and  to  have  drawn  them  oft"  mere  self-seeking,  and  griming  in  mud  and 
earth.  vVlieii  grasi)iiig  for  money  took  the  place  of  chivalry  aud  contemplation,  then  science 
lost  the  greater  portion  of  her  votaries. 

t  John  of  Salisbury  quotes  these  lines  written  by  an  old  mouk  of  Cbartres,  describing  very 
prettily  the  couditiuua  favt)urable  for  acquiring  knowUdge  :— 

"  Mens  humilis,  studium  qinerendi.  vita  quieta, 

Scrutinium  tacitum.  paupertas.  terra  aliena, 

Ha'c  resi'rare  solent  luultis  obseura  legtndo." 

i  "  I>eclarantes  etiam  (juod  illi  ciui  per  Bullas  ant  Brevia  apostolica,  sine  liceutia  et  favore 

Reverendissinii  Magistri  vel  rapitulorum  Geiieralium  promoti  sunt,  vel  de  on>tero  promoveluiu- 

*"^  '"I. 'l"o.seunque   gradus  in   Theolo<;ia,  sive   Biblieatus  sive  Baeealaureatus  sive  magistt-rii, 

nulhs  libertatibus,  exemptionibus.  gratiis,  preemiuentiis  luOusmodi  graduatis  ab  ordine  conces- 

818  gaudere  possunt  sed  solum  pro  simi)licibus  eonventualibus    habeii  debeiit.     Mandantes  Pra»- 

Bentibuscouveutuum.  et  omnibus  fral  ribus  nostri  ordinis  sub  p;eua   (hnriorig  cnlpiT.  ne  tales  sic 

fvr  saltuni  et  furtive  graduates  pro  graduatis  habeaut.auteos  graduates  uomiuare  prarsumaut." 
Const,  apud.  Font.  290.)  '  =>  r 
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Primnrius  Rcgcns  with  Steplien  of  Auxerre,  who  h;id  succeeded 
John.  It  was  under  the  inlluence  of  these  men,  but,  especuilly, 
of  Albert,  that  S.  Thonuis  liiiished  his  education.  Wadding  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  S.  Thonuis  luid  studied  under  that 
brilliant  commentator.  Hales  the  Minorite.  But  Touron,  and 
Bareille,  have  shown,  conclusively,  that  Alexander  had  died  before 
8.  Thomas  reached  Paris,  and  that,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  schools.*  If  he  had  studied 
under  a  Franciscan  at  all,  it  would  have  been  under  John  of 
Kochelle,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  who  was  the  master  of 
»S.  Boiiaventure. 

But  we  left  our  Saint  under  the  tuition  of  Albert,  at  Paris — I 
now  must  carry  on  his  history  during  the  quiet  time  of  his  pupil- 
age. 

At  this  period,  his  favourite  book  was  Cassian — as  at  Cologne — 
and  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine.f  His  biographers  relate  an 
anecdote  of  him  which  is  also  told  of  Lanfranc.  He  was  reading 
in  the  refectory.  The  Prior,  thinking  he  had  made  a  false  quan- 
tity when  he  had  not,  corrected  him.  Thomas,  with  great 
humility,  pronounced  the  word  wrong  out  of  obedience.  On  some 
of  the  friars  expressing  their  surprise  at  this,  he  said  to  them,  "  It 
makes  little  difference  how  a  word  is  pronounced,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  a  religious  to  practise  humility  and  obedience.*' 
When  at  table,  he  knew  not  what  he  eat.  Abstraction,  contem- 
plation, silence — these  composed  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
dwelt,  t 

It  is  often  the  custom  of  good  men  to  moralize  upon  the  beauty 

*  Set-  Wadding,  T.  I.  cut.  an.  1245;  lleury,  Hist.  EccL,  Liv.  LXXXII.,  n.  15;  Baillet,  Jugmenta 
des  Sravanta,  Tum.  I.,  p.  110. 

Hiih'fs  tpitajili  ruiirt  thus; — "Ilic.jacct  fraf(>r  Al('XJHid<T  de  IIal<-H,  qui  obiit  anno  Domini 
niillcsiino  diicciitcsiino  ({uadragesiiiio  qiiiiito,  duodfriinu  KalundaH  SvpteinbriB,  tiloriu  Doctoruiu 
decuK  <t,  l')iil«iso])li()iiiiii/' 

Hariille'a  words  aio  tlKse: — "On  a  vu  de  <|iu'lh'  luauicire  Thomas  d'Afiuin  fut  alfjulu- ^ 
r«''«-olf  df  frJ-re  Alhci  t,  <laii.s  lordrc  dc  saint  lK)niiuii|nc.  Sinvaiit  cc  <jiic  nous  aM»nt<  dil  en 
lions  appnyant  Hnr  !<•»  nionnnnnt«  historuint-s  )»*»  plus  crrtains.  Thomas  n«*  viiit  i-lndier  ^ 
I'aiis  line  vers  la  fin  de  ranm-e  1245;  or,  de.s  ant(nit<-.s  noii  moin.s  indnhitables  attesfent  (jne  le 
dootenr  Alexandre  tie  Ual«-H  «''tait  mort  le  'l\  dn  nnjins  d  aoiU  de  la  m» me  annee.  .Si  Ton  aj(Mite 
h  oela  qn'il  aviiit  eede  sa  eliain-  qnelc|ne  tenijis  anjjaravant,  (jnelle  jio.ssihilite  restera-t-il  <1(;  Ini 
donner  Thomas  d'A([nin  ponr  eleve  ?  II  snlllt.  an  leste.  si  la  gloiie  dn  doitenv  iii(';lia';:ible 
d'avoir  vu  naint  IJonaventnre  assiH  anr  les  bancs  dc  son  ecole."  (Vie  de  S.  rtiumais  d'Aquin,  p. 
125.) 

f  "  Wie  in  der  Wissenchaft.  sohatte  er  wahrend  difsesdreuiihrigen  Anfenthaltes  zu  Paris  in 
den  Tngendcn  des  inmren  Lebena  zngenomnn-n.  Sein  Lieblings-nnd  ErholnugBbuch  waren 
Cansiana  CoUationen.  dereu  er  sich  naeh  seim-m  eigeneu  Gestiiiidnisse  «hizn  bedi<iite.  nm  dnrch 
Betrachtnng  nnd  Besehannng  sein  \vi8.>-enehattliciies  Streben  zn  lieschwin-jen  nnd  zn  vertiefen. 
Si»  in  Mich  versenkf  gieng  er  (Ifter  vom  Mittagstisehe.  oline  zn  wissen.  was  als  .Sjteise  anfgesetzt 
worden:  die  aHCetischen  I'fliehten  ilea  kl(isterli<hen  Lebena  erfriHte  ei  auf  das  slrengste,  die 
L'ebnng  des  Gehoraams  war  dem  kindlich  demiithigen  nnd  ansprnchlosen  Weaeu  dc!s  sanfterns- 
ten  Jiingliuga  eiue  ganz  ziir  Xatnr  gewordene  Tngend.  Alser  bei  Tiaolie  einst  vorlaa.  bedentete 
ihm  d«r  Oljere.  daaa,  er  ein  ohnehin  richtig  betontea  Wort  andera  ansznapreehen  babe:  Thomas 
gehoreiite.  Nach  Tisehe  liemrekten  ihm  einige  Mits<-hiiler,  er  hiitte  den  P'ehler,  welchen  der 
Corrector  gemacht.  nicht  na<;haprechen  aoUen;  er  aber  erwiderte  :  Es  liegt  wenig  daran,  ob 
ein  Wort  so  oder  andera  anagesproohen  werde:  aber  aelir  vicl  ist  daran  gelegeu,  dasa  ein  Or- 
densmanu  jederzeit  bereitwilligeu  (iehoraam  iibe."  (Werner,  B.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  108 ;  Cf.  Bareille, 
Chap.  XI I., p.  123.) 

X  Most  of  the  great  contemplative  or  learned  saints  were  thus  affected.  S.  Anselm,  we  are 
told  would  sv.allow.  at  table,  withont  knowing  what  it  was.  anything  tiiat  was  put  before  him. 
His  disciples  pusUed  pieces  of  lacad  nnder  or  by  his  hands,  and  thus,  without  kuowiug  it,  he 
would  eat  and  make  a  meal. 
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of  peace  and  gentleness — on  the  cliarm  of  solitude  and  silence; 
but  they  do  not  often  go  beyond  this;  they  do  not  often  sink  into 
the  depth  of  the  human  spirit,  and  seek  to  discover  the  hidden 
spring  which  produces  the  great  effect.  He  alone,  who  has  lived 
to  God  and  to  himself,  can  fully  realize  the  strength  and  vigour 
produced  within  the  soul,  by  prayer,  silence,  solitude;  by  dwelling 
under  One  Eye  alone,  and  communing  with  One  Only  Spii'it,  and 
by  opening  out  the  whole  man — the  entire  being — like  a  flower  to 
the  sun — towards  the  light  and  warmth  that  is  produced  by 
heaven.  Great  souls,  souls  made  of  fine  and  noble  elements,  have 
it  in  them ;  it  is  their  nature,  when  alone,  to  seek  Ilim  who  is 
above,  and  to  find  their  freedom  and  their  companionship  with 
the  world  that  is  unseen.  Open  the  life  of  any  saint;  speak  to 
any  man  who  has  really  given  himself  to  God.  Ask  him  of  his 
silent,  solitary  hours — whence  come  all  his  sweetness  and  his 
spiritual  light — and  he  will  have  but  one  ansAver  to  give.  It  comes 
from  baskiug  and  living  in  the  sun,  and  by  letting  the  spirit  ex- 
pand itself,  and  grow,  with  its  own  spontaneous  rectitude,  towards 
Him  who  made  it;  from  Whom  it  originally  came ;  and  to  Whom, 
finally,  it  will  have  to  go.  Ask  the  gentle,  silent.  Young  Aquino, 
how  he  spent  his  time. — He  spent  it  drinking  in  the  brightness 
of  heaven,  and  filling  himself  with  the  strength  of  God.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

Nothing  has  been  handed  down,  of  any  moment,  regarding  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  at  Paris  during  this  period.  Ali)ert  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  The  days  of  Abelard  -and  William 
of  Champeaux  seemed  almost  to  have  returned.  Neither  the  ac- 
commodation at  S.  James's,  nor  the  hall  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity, was  large  enough  to  contain  the  crowds  of  students.  It  has 
been  said,  in  another  place,  that,  on  account  of  want  of  room, 
Albert  was  forced  to  lecture  in  a  square  still  pointed  out  to 
strangers,  near  Notre  Dame,  and  which,  ever  since  that  day,  has 
been  known  as  Place  Maubert  (du  Matt  re  Albert). — Albert,  hav- 
ing Iniished  his  course,  took  his  Doctor's  cap. 

The  success  of  the  Dominican  professors  at  Paris,  induced  the 
friars  to  extend  the  field  of  their  labours.  The  same  year  in  which 
S.  Thomas  finished  his  studies  (1248),  a  General  Chapter  was  held 
at  Paris.*  Here  it  was  ruled  that  four  new  schools  should  be 
started,  on  the  model  of  S.  James's : — Bologna,  for  the  Lombard 


„  .  ^"  <lomsoU>on  Jahre.  in  welchem  Thomas  seine  Stndien  in  Paris  beendoto  (1248).  wurde 
zn  I  jins  0,11  Ordonscapitfl  selialtou  und  bosclilosscn.  ni-bon  dt>r  tluM>l««:isclu-n  8i-hnie  zu  St. 
'iV.V.'r  ^'*"V'*'"*'  .^t'lniliMi  zu  (Miichlon.  in  welclu>u  ebt-ii  so.  wi.-  in  Paris.  L.-lin-r  und  SobiiU-r  iiu 
u  niasMMUIoren  Hotricbr  dtr  lu'ilioi>n  Wissonscliaft  li«Many:obild.>t  w.-rdon  solltiMi.  Als  die  Orre 
"  Vr "'  ',*•■'"',"  '"^•"''"It'H  wuidcM  aiis.Tscbt'ii:  Holoiiiia  tiir  die  buuUardisrht-  Ord.Mispiovinz.  Mont- 
nn  "ti  '  •'»\''>""^*'ni-o.  Ovfoid  fiir  Kimland.  (Mln  iTir  IVuf  schland.  Naoh  Oihi  w  nrd.-n  AU..-rt 
Ti....  "'l'""  l'»'.'^»'U-it.  t'lstcrt-r  als  ohorstor  Uoijem  der  Sc  luile ;  dor  dn-iundzwanzivijahnffe 
luouias  als  zweitor  Lelirer  iiud  magister  stiulftitium."     (Werner.  B.  /..  Cap.  III.,  p.  109.) 
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Province;  Moiitju'llier,  fur  Proveiico;  Oxford,  for  En^^land  ;  and 
Cologne,  for  Germany.  In  spite  of  Albert's  great  fame  al  Paris, 
both  he  and  Thomas  were  ordered  to  Cologne.  Albert  was  to 
take  the  chair,  re-arrange  the  studies,  and  be  Regent;  whilst 
Thomas — who  was  not  twenty-three — was  to  be  second  professor, 
and  "  Magister  Studentiuvir 

The  old  city  of  Cologne,  which  was  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  all  the  world,  was  moved,  when  the  return  of  Albert  and 
Thomas  was  announced.  Albert's  name,  his  ancient  reputation, 
and  his  new  dignity,  attracted  crowds.  Thomas  had  as  yet  to 
make  his  powers  known. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

8.    THOMAS    MADE    BACHELOR. 


It  was  not  long  before  the  young  "  Magister  Studentium^^ 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  at  Cologne.  Here  it  was  that  he 
began  to  make  a  name  wliich  eventually  became  more  than  Euro- 
pean. It  is  natural  that  his  sheer  purity  and  saintliness  should 
draw  young  men  around  him.  But  he  had  other  attractions. 
He  possessed  the  keenest  of  minds,  the  most  capacious  of  memo- 
ries; he  could,  with  facility,  take  up  any  tangled  skein,  unravel 
it,  and,  with  a  mastership  that  might  make  ordinary  men  des- 
pair, display  its  whole  complexity  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
student  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  take  in  the  entire  bearing 
of  the  question.* 

His  distinctions,  even  compared  with  those  of  Albert,  were  so 
new,  his  arguments  so  ingenious,  that  all  were  dazzled  at  his 
great  ability.  It  was  in  the  school  of  Cologne  that  he  first  gave 
evidence  as  a  teacher,  of  that  depth,  balance,  and  expansion 
which,  in  after,  life,  made  him  the  weightiest  of  authorities  on 
the  most  momentous  of  religious  questions.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Lombard,  and  in  handling  of  Scripture,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  many-sided  gifts.f 

*  "II  sutflt  (1<>  dire  en  passnnt,  .  .  .  qii'on  no  croyoit  pas  qn'il  y  cftt  rien  de  si  olpv<i.  ou 
dp  si  obsour,  soil  (laiia  les  luatii-rea  de  Theolofiie,  soit  dans  Ics  livres  des  aiicieiis  Philosoplies, 
qu'i'.  uc  i«M\<lit  aise,  on  int<'lli;;ihle.  Loa  (jwestioiis  les  plus  epineuses,  les  plus  capubles  d'aneter 
reaprit  par  Wwv  obaciuitc  il  les  luettait  toiyoiiis  b,  h»  portee  de  ses  auditeurs."  (Toiirou.  Liv. 
II.,   Chap.  1..  p.  !tll,  iW.) 

He  hvya  down  the  principle,  tluia,  himself: — "  Peritia  doceudi  reqnireuda  eat.  ad  qnam  quin- 
qiie  pertinent,  8«Mli<'et.  apertio,  brevitas,  ntilitas  snavitas  et  nuitnntaa.  Aperta  debet  ease  doc- 
trii\ft  nt  ab  onniibns  intellijjatnr.  Jn  lib.  i'ro,s7wri  de  Vita  nmtnnplatira,  diciinr  '  tain  apertns  de- 
bet es.s(>  aernio  doeentia,  nt  ab  intellistentia  ana  nnllos  quanivis  iniperitos  exclndat.  Utendiini 
est  pleno  aerinone,  nt  nnninio,  nbi  est  pnbliea  forma.' "  (De  £ntd.  rriiicip.,  Vol  XVI.,  Lib.  V., 
Cap.  IX..p.4:\2.) 

t  "  Si  diede  pnre  ad  interpretare  alenni  libri  della  Sacra  Scrittnra,  ed  »  sporre  I'opera  del 
Maestro  dcUe  Senten/.e.  In  qnesto  ano  ottlcio,  conieclu""  egii  avesse  ventidne  anni  e  ntm  jiiii, 
trapassii  di  uranlnnjia  V  aspettazione.  che  altissinni  ai  avea  di  Ini.  e  venne  in  tanta  fania  che  pel 
°      ..'\*^V'*''^''*'"  '^^  ndirlo,  e  niaestri  e  diaeepoli  a  avau  nniuero  traevano  a  (|nella  eittiV" 

'"  ('hi  volesae  entrar«'  ne'  partieolari  delle  ane  lodi.  a  pezza  non  finirebbe  :  diro  aenza  pin  die 
la  acholaatiea  lUoaotia  (t>  dinioatrativa  era  allora  la  lilosotia.  qxiale  appnnto  debb'  essere)  non  niai 
avovjvtatto  die  s(^  tanto  bella  e  inaravijjliosa  niostra.  qnanto  fece  per  (>i>era  di  Toniniaao.  Al 
inirare  eh'  e't'ac«'»  ool  sno  perapieaeissiino  aenno  per  enlro  la  natnra  delle  eoae  e  al  vederne  di 
V.'ii^'*  "^"'  rispotto,  al  sno  jironto  levarsi  ai  j>iCi  alti  prineipii  dell.i  seien/a.  al  rieibiaainio  t«soro 
uelle  sue  eosnizioni.  alia  perfezione  del  sno  nietodo  non  elie  alia  ininiitabile  ellicacia  del  sno 
iMeisonnrlare  tutti  riinantano  a  <;nisa  di  attoniti.  nt-  iiotean(»  riavcrsi  dello  at  xi  pore.  E  veramente 
1  pi  1  dotti  seolasliei  e'  laaeiossi  di  liinjio  spazio  adclietro  niaasinie  in  oidine  al  niodo  ehe  ]>ert"tt- 
tiaanno  teneva  uell'  addottriuaro. "  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cav.  ,\III..  «>.  50,51;  (Y.  Tourou.  Lie. //,, 
Chap.  7.,p.  98.)  i         >      '     J  » 
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Xor  did  he  confino  liiniself  to  teacliing  in  the  schools.  He 
l)i'ciiched  and  wrote.*  Llis  lirst  pieces  were  ^' De  Ente  at  Essen- 
tia^  and  " />e  Principiis  Naturm ;'''  in  whicli,  following  the 
leudershi})  of  Albert,  he  lays  down  fundamental  principles  of 
l)hilosoi)hy — i)rinciples  which  were  afterwards  developed,  and 
which  thread  his  entire  teaching  in  metaphysics.  lie  also  coni- 
l)o<ed  several  minor  i)ai)ers  which  point  to  his  mastery  of  Aris- 
totle ;  to  the  frame-work  which  he  afterwards  pnt  together  for 
sonnd  scholastic  teaching;  and  to  the  sul)tlety,  lucidity,  and 
grasp  of  his  intelligence.  His  two  first  i)ieces  contain  the  germ 
of  a  future  system,  and  are  remarkal)le  })roductions  for  a  youth 
of  twenty-two.f 

No  doubt,  the  Saint's  practice  in  teaching,  and  the  accuracy  he 
acquired  by  writing  from  an  early  age,  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  develo]>ing  his  powers.  Then,  he  i)ossessed  another  gift, 
very  valua'ole  in  the  middle  ages,  2)articularly  so  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  more  especially  useful  to  a  religious  man — a  change- 
less calmness  and  self-possession.  Partly,  through  education — 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  greatly,  by  character;  partly, 
througii  breadth  of  mind;  and  principally,  through  grace — he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  He,  if  any  man,  could  say — Anima 
ineftji/i  nianihus  /net's  semper  :  for  it  was  never  known,  even  under 
the  most  trying  provocation,  that  he  lost  his  gentle  self-control.]; 
His  humility  and  sweetness  came  out  strikingly  when  arguing  in 
the  schools.^  Though  his  opi)Onent,  in  the  heat  of  disi)utation, 
miglit  forget  himself,  Thomas  not  so.  He  answered  meekly,  and 
with  benevolence — steadied  by  the  light  from  which  his  every 
action  sprang. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  student  arrogantly  defended  a 
thesis,  of  which  he  knew  the  Saint  disapproved,  lie  was  suffered  to 
proceed  without  remark.  Asked  why  he  did  not  check  the  youth, 
the  Saint  replied  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  put  the  joung 
man  to  shame.     Next  day,  emboldened  by  the  silence  of  the  pre- 

*  Her«  is  a  siwciiutMi  of  the  FrMich  laiicnaf;**.  a«  iiHed  in  tlje  thirteenth  century,  ou  the 
words  : — Krat  tunira  inrtnu,utiU»  :  "  <;o  etttoit  luie  rote.  «;o  dist  setiz  custure.  e  dessore  estoit  con- 
toi.sj*ue  par  tot :  i,-"  *l<»n** '•  »^  *'""''>«>'■••  M"*' *'»'*'*■"  ♦>*''^*'' •^  si^iiitie  le  Concorde  e  le  carite  de 
BC'inte  glis«*."     (S«-c  A.  Lecov,  J»«-  La  Marrhe,  La  Chaire  Fraru^uvw.  p.  WJ.) 

t  •'  Malgre  la  ])reocrni>ation  d'lin  rlt'but  dans  rciiscignenieiit  oral.  Thomas  tronva  le  tempa 
de  s«- livrer  an  travail  d*-  la  CfiiiijtDsitioii.  ("est  alor.s  fju'il  •Wiivit  le  Trnit^ ilfxpi-innpfs  rh:  la 
nature.  vv\n\  (U  I  Etre  et  ilr  I'riav^rf.  j-t  plusieurs  autn-s  oiivrajreH  oil  se  troiiviiit  diliuidees  n\fC 
antaiit  <\f  nrttete.  que  de  profondeur.  les  notions  len  pins  almtraites  de  la  n^'-taph.vsiqne  et  de 
1  ■       ,.     Sea  preniifr.s  eerits  sont.  en  etlet.  de  la  uienie  «-poque  (pie  Hes  ]>reinit're.s  leyonb.     II 

a  ioi.s  de  cea  deux  or^anes  de  la  pensee.  la  jinrole  et  leeriture.  doiit  il  devait  d«^80r- 
I,  -    I  vir  .sans  relache  pour  re|>andre  snr  resprit    hiiniain    des   torrents   de    liiniiftre   et  de 

vent*'."     (iiareille.  Cap.  XIIL.p.  V.fl  :   C/.  Tolora.  <la  Lucca.  HUt.  Kr^l..  Lib.  XXII..  Chap.  XXI.) 

t  Disputinp  at  Paris,  on  one  occasion,  with  .lulm  of  Pisa  the  Minorite,  say  the  Bollandists: 
"Qnantunque  dictiis  .Joannes  exasiieraret  eundeni  Fratreni  Thoniani  verbis  anipullosis  et  tumi- 
dis.  nunquani  tauien  ipse  F.  Thomas  restrinxit  veubnm  liumilitatis :  sed  semper  cum  dulcediue 
et  hunianitaf  e  respoiidit :  et  idem  faciebat  dictus  F.  Tliomas  in  oinui  di.sj)utatioiie  quantunque 
acuta  et  »olerti."     (Boll..  Cap.  IX..  n.  77.  p.  710.) 

i  F.  Leonardus  de  Caieta  testifies  thus  of  S.  Thomas :— "  Fuitque  homo  magnai  humilitatis  et 
patit-utije:  ita  quod  uunquam  videbatur  turbari  ah  aliquo;  ac  etiaui  niagnae  eobrietalia  et  vjgl- 
lautiit."     (Boll..  CWp.   FY//.,  n.  75,jj.  709.) 
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vious  evening,  the  stnclent  continued  his  argument  with  still 
greater  arrogance.  The  8aint  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 
So,  with  intinite  sweetness,  yet  with  crushing  power,  he  put  a  few 
questions,  made  some  distinctions,  and  upset  the  student  with 
such  ease,  first  on  one  point,  then  on  another,  that  the  whole 
school  was  in  an  uproar  of  admiration.  Both  the  youth  and  liis 
com})anions  were  thus  taught  a  lesson  of  gentleness  and  power, 
which  they  did  not  easily  forget* 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  preaching  to  a  crow^ded  congrega- 
tion at  S.  James's.  It  was  Palm  Sunday.  During  the  discourse, 
an  official,  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  walked  up  the 
church.  He  beckoned  to  the  Saint  to  stop,  and  then  read  out, 
before  the  astonished  people,  with  S.  Thomas  standing  silent 
in  the  pulpit,  an  offensive  document,  drawn  up  by  the  secular 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Friars  Preachers.  .When  the  man  luid 
finished,  and  the  congregation  had  recovered  from  their  surprise 
a  little,  S.  Thomas  proceeded  with  his  sermon,  with  the  same 
calmness  with  which  he  had  commenced  it.  No  human  influence, 
however  sudden  6y  distressing,  seemed  to  have  any  power  over  his 
extraordinary  mind.f 

Corrado  de  Suessia,  wlio  knew  him  intimately,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting testimony  on  oath  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
life.  He  declared  him  to  be  "a  man  of  holy  life  and  honest  con- 
versation, peaceful,  sober,  humble,  quiet,  devout,  contemplative, 
and  chaste :  So  mortified,  that  he  cared  not  what  he  eat,  or  what 
he  put  on.  Every  day,  he  celebrated,  with  great  devotion,  or 
heard,  one  or  two  masses;  and,  except  in  times  proper  for  repose, 
he  was  ever  occupied  in  reading,  writing,  praying,  or  preaching. 
I  saw  him,"  says  Corrado,  "  leading  tlie  jibove  life."  |  To  this  was 
joined  a  great  coniidence  in  si)iritual  illumination.  "  His  science," 
says  KaynaUl,  "  ^as  not  acquired  by  natural  talent,  but  by  the 
revelation  and  infusion  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  for  he  never  set  him- 


lu  crastinura  aiitem  cmn  ad  idem  iu  aula  Domini  Episcopi  coram  eisdem  Fr.  Tliomas  cum 

stuaontihiis  rouvt'iiissot,  vt  fud<in  (nuostimu-s  luissi-nt  ct  (li'Ii'iiuinatioucs  p«T  Lit-cut  iiunliini 
8ii\f  I'dirt'ctioiH' iili(ni;i  n'pt'titii';  Kt:it<  r  Tlioiuas  luiii  omiii  iikxU  raininc  dixit:  Mai;isui-.  ista 
voNtn»  opinio  salva  vciilalc.  tcucii  iioii  poti-sl,  quia  oat  tontra  lalo  coiiciliiim  :  iiiuh'  op(utot  vos 
Rlilii-  ducn',  si  ii(>n  vultis  a  foncilio  disfonlaio.  Tniu-  alitcr  diccie  oa>pit.  sed  opinioiu'iu  iu  seu- 
tonna  non  inulavit.  (Umfra  (luciu  iti-riiiu  arniu'us.  «'t  Coiu-iliuui  ooutra  ipsuni  ailducous,  com- 
piilU  HKsum  suuni  i'ontit(>ri  ciron'ui.  (-t  ix'tcn-  liuiuililer  a  inadicto  Dootoiv  scire  pk-nius  vt-rita- 
Umu.  Tunc  Kratcr  Tliomas  dixit  :  niodo  liiuc  dicit  is,  tt  tlociiil  ii>suiu  (juod  crat  pro  veritate 
tcncudnni.  l)c  (|uo  Ma.nistii  onnics  admirali  sunt  dc  t laiuiuiUitatc  nu'utis  ejus  et  vcrlu.  tjui  sic 
niKUcbat  advcrsariuni.  quasi  dot-cict  discipuluui.  ct  ([uod  taut;c  soicnti;e  subito  pioposuisset; 
unrahilc  dociuucul  uui.  ul  suuni  locum  tcucrct.cl  dcUiium  solvcict occulta  scilicet  virtus  aniuii 
*'t  vi-nias  niauifcstata  Maj^istii."     (Boll..  Cap.  I'.,  n.  27.  p.  tit!»>.) 

1  "  In  disputatiouibus,  quibus  cousvu-vcruut  bouiiucs  aliquaudo  uiodum  excedore.  seuii>ei- 
invcuicbatui-  mitis  ct  humilia.  uullis  verbis  ijloriosis  ct  ampuUosis  utcns.  et  sic  crat  abstractus 
a  lcu»porald>us  ami>liatiouibua.  quod  iu  uu>nsa  duui  couu-dcbat.  semper  babebat  oculos  ad  sni>c- 
rioia.  ejpoucbatui- coram  eo  scutclla,  et  rcmovcbatur  plurics  ipso  uou  seuticute."  (Boll.  Can 
JA.,  II.  11,  }>.  7 10.)  \  '        ^ 
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self  to  write,  without  having  first  prayed  and  Avept.  When  he 
■was  in  doubt,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  with  tears  he  re- 
turned— instructed  and  enlightened  in  his  uncertainty."*  A  let- 
ter, attributed  to  the  Saint,  gives  his  views  on  the  temper  of  a 
Christian  student.  It  is  addressed  to  a  certain  ^^  In  Christo 
Carismuus  Joannes^  John  is  not  to  plunge  all  at  once  into  the 
sea  of  science,  but  to  ai)i)roach  it  by  degrees,  as  water  does  along 
the  beds  of  rivers,  beginning  with  easy  things,  and  then  advancing 
to  more  difficult  ones ;  talking  too  much  must  be  avoided  ;  purity, 
conscience,  prayer,  and  solitude,  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  John  is  to 
be  amiable  to  all,  familiar  with  none,  for  familiarity  produces 
contempt,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  study  ;  he  is  to  avoid  mixing 
up  with  the  affairs  of  seculars;  he  must  shun  vain  conversations, 
and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints;  he  must  not  concern  him- 
self whence  good  comes,  but  treasure  it  up  in  his  memory;  he 
must  try  and  know  what  he  does,  and  try  and  understand  all  he 
hears;  rid  his  mind  of  doubts,  and  fill  the  chamber  of  his  intelli- 
gence with  knowledge;  and  never  aim  at  knowing  what  is  beyond 
his  reach. t 

It  was  about  this  period  that  S.  Thomas  was  ordained  priest. 
It  is  mortifying  that  no  certain  information  can  be  procured,  re- 
garding the  time  at  which  it  took  place.  To  him,  it  must  have 
been  an  occasion  of  extreme  joy,  and  overwhelming  awe.  His 
treatise  on  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood  ;  his  illuminated 
Tract  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  his  writings-  on  the  Mass ; 
besides  other  references  to  the  Real  Presence,  manifest  the  temper 
ofhisniind.  J  All  his  biographers  lay  stress  on  his  great  devo- 
tion while  celebrating.     He  was  frequently  rapt  in  spirit  whilst  at 

*  "  Eyu8  Hcientia  non  fiierat  a  natiirali  incenioacquisita;  sf  d  per  revelationem  et  iDfiiBiouem 
SpiritiiB  SaiH^ti:  quia  ium(|iiatn  poiiehat  »f  aa  «riibciidiim  aliqiiod  opus.  iii«i  pra;niiK8a  nratiuiie 
ft  ftl'iisioiK-  Incrvnianiiii :  i-t  (jiuuhIo  in  ali<|ii<)  <lul)ita)>at .  ii-ciii  rt-hat  ad  oralioncni,  ct  pt-rt'iiHua 
laciyiiii.s  d«*  ip»o  diibiu  i<veitaljatwr  clariticat\is  et  doctus  :  t*t  lioc  tOHtinjouiumietulit  ipsi  teati, 
et  iiiuhisalii.s  publue."     (Bull..  Cap.  I'lJ.,  n.  M.  p.  "04.) 

t  It  may  be  intcrestiuj;  to  n'we  this  h-tter  in  full: — "  Quia  qujpsisti  a  me,  in  Christo  mihl 
chariMsinif  .l<i;inn<-s.  qiialittT  t<-  stndcic  ojiortJ-at  in  tlifwinro  jM-icntia-  acquirendo  :  talc  a  me 
tibi  !*up)'r  lux- tradit 111'  consiliiini.  \it  )ht  rivuloa  non  Htatini  in  mare  fli;;a.s  introiic.  qnia  ])(;r 
fai.iliora  ad  difiii-iliora  opoitet  deviiiiie.  Ha-e  est  eijjo  nionitio  mea  et  instiiictio  tna.  Tardi- 
lo<|unm  te  e»»e  jiibeo.  et  tardc  ad  locntorinm  ascendeuteni:  conarientia*  pnritatem  amplectere, 
orationi  vaoare  non  deHinan,  cellani  frequenter  dili<;aH.  ai  via  in  cellam  vinariam  introduci. 
Ominbiia  te  amabilem  exiiibe.  nihil  (|iia-re  ))enitns  de  factia  aliorum.  nemini  te  miiltuni  familia- 
rem  ostendaa.  quia  nimia  faniiliaritaa  parit  <:oiitemptum.  et  aubtraj-tionia  a  atndi*)  niateriam 
subiiiiniMlrat.  I)e  verbi.-*  et  fiietia  s;eenlarium  nnllatenua  te  iutroniittaa.  Diacnraua  super  om- 
uia  fiinia.s;  aanetonim  et  iionorum  iniitari  \<-Hti{;ia  nonomittaa:  non  reapiciaaa  qnoaiuliaa.  sc.d 
qnicqiiid  b«>ni  liicatur,  memorise  ri-commenda.  Kt  q»ia*  apia  et  audia.  fac  ut  intellinas:  de  dubiia 
U'  eertiti<-ea.  et  quic((uid  poteris  in  armariolo  mentia  repom-re.   aata^e  sifMit  eupiena  vas  im- 

Clere.     Altiora  t«*  lie  quieaieria.     Ilia  aetpiena  veatigia  frondes  et  fructua  in  vineam  iJoinini  Sa- 
aoth  utiles,  quanidiu  vitam  liumeria  proferea  ae  ]))'odnc;ea.     Ha'C  ai  ae(;tatu8  fueria,  ad  id  attin- 
gere  poteris  i|uo<l  affertas.     iOpimr..  LXI.,  Vol.  Xyil.,p.  3H8,  ed.  I'armce.) 

t  "  lo  per  nie  non  aar«»  ardito  di  por  uiano  a  deacrivere  quale  e'  fosse  la  prima  volta  che  cele- 
br6  a  meaaa :  lin((na  mortale  non  piio  ritrarre  in  carte  oosa.  che  tanfo  aenta  del  divine;  dird 
solo  die  internato  con  tutta  la  mente  e  con  tutto  il  cuore  in  Dio  era  siranKiante  d'  amore.  die 
parea  un  cf)mprenHore  anzi  die  un  viatore.  Chi  leji^e  faocia  da  sf-,  racionc  dello  stato  di  quell' 
aniiiia  nobiliasima  ed  ccceN.a  ;  e  a  qtiesto  effetto  conaidcri  ben  addeiitro  Ic  sublimi  e  stupende 
cose  che  questo  Angeio  delle  scuole  tutto  acceso  in  fnoco  d'  amore  veune  ecrivendo  aoj>ia 
I'Auguatiaaimo  .Sacramento  e  sopra  reccelleuza  e  diguit^  del  Sacerdozio."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap. 
XIV.,  p.  5h.) 

"  Erat  enini  praecipne  dcvoius  ad  aacrosanctum  Sacramentum  Altaria:  de  qno  qnia  conces- 
Bum  ei  fuerat  profunduia  scribere,  donatua  eat  ei  devotiue  celebrare."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  30,  p. 
667.) 
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Mass,  when  the  tears  would  spring  to  his  eyes,  and  flow  copiously.* 
This  happened  to  him  also  at  other  times.  During  Compline,  at 
the  words,  '^  Ne  projicias  nos  in  tempore  senectutis  cum  defecerit 
virtus  mea"  he  was  frequently  thus  carried  away.f  After  he  had 
said  Mass,  he  prepared  his  lectures,  and  then  went  to  the  schools. 
Next,  he  wrote,  or  dictated  to  several  scribes;  then  he  dined,  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  and  occupied  himself  with  Divine  things  till 
time  for  rest;  after  which  he  wrote  again,  and  thus  ordered  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  Master. | 

The  duty  of  preaching,  also  fell  upon  him.  §  A  man  so  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  would,  almost  of  necessity,  manifest  the 
passion  which  ruled  supreme.  His  reputation,  even  at  this 
period,  was  great  enough  to  draw  a  large  congregation  into  the 
Dominican  Church.  His  learning,  his  piety,  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  then  his  nobility,  and  his  commanding,  yet  gentle  appear- 
ance, must  have  produced  a  deep  impression. 

But,  before  speaking  of  his  sermons  in  particular,  a  general 
view  of  "preaching"  in  the  thirteenth  century  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Sacred  eloquence,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  till  the  fourth 
century,  consisted  principally  in  homilies  and  in  popular  haran- 
gues. Then,  we  come  upon  the  days  of  the  great  columnal 
Fathers,  whose  eloquent  thoughts  have  a  power  still  to  move  men's 
hearts,  and  whose  methods  influenced  those  lesser  lights  who  fol- 
lowed them.  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine— looking  back  even  from  our  day — occupy  a  position  which 
could  be  filled  by  no  other  four.  They  were  succeeded — wortliily 
indeed,  but  were  not  approached — by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  S. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Venerable  Bede :  just  as,  in  turn,  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Isidore,  and  S.  Bede  were  succeeded,  but  were  not  surpassed  by 
Alanus  of  Farfa,  Babanus,  Heric,  Alcuin,  and  Paul  AVai-neirid. 


*  "  Con*uf\>erat  aiiteni  fi'eqiiputius  rapi  in  Missa  tantie  devotionis  effectn  ut  totns  perfunde- 
retnv  laiTviiiis.  qui  tunti  Sacramenti  sacris  absorbebatnr  luysterns.  et  ri'ticiebatur  ex  doiiis." 
(Id.  ('/.,  .Sum.  Theolog.,  P.  III.,  q.  XXII.,  Art.  I.,  sqq.    Opusc,  De  Offic.  Sacerd.,  Opwac,  Hxposit. 

Mi88;«\  iic.) 

t  "  Visus  fuit  etiani  froquonter,  ciiin  cantaretiir  illo  v«m\sus  in  Completorio  quadrafi«'8iniaU 
ti'inpor*' :  y* projiciaft  nos  in  tempore .ifncctutin,  cum  de/rct-rft  virtUii  mea.  (I's.  70.  9.)  qiiisi  raptiisot 
in  oratiouf  absoiptiis  niultis  peifundi  lacrvniis,  quas  de  oculis  videVmtur  ediu-eie  pi;e  uieuiis." 
(Boll..  Cap.  J'7..  p.  H(J7,  tUili.) 

t  "  I'o.st  anditi-ni  ipsani  Missam  exutis  vestibns  statini  asoendobat  oatliedrani :  post  descen- 
B\un  oath«'dra>  poiiobat  8«>  ad  .si-iibonduni.  ct  dictantltuu  pluiibus  sciiptoribiis  :  postt-a  oonu-de- 
bat.  ot  dcinde  redibat  ad  caint'rain,  t«t  se  divinis  uooupfbat  usquo  ad  qui»^teni;  ft  post  qn:et»'m 
Bciibeie  assumebat,  et  sic  totam  vitani  suani  ordinabat  ad  Deuui."  (Boll.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.T!,  p. 
710.) 

5  Tbc  Dominicans  bad  a  spacious  place  for  lectnrin<j  and  preacliing  in.  for: — "Aux  jours 
solcMucls,  I'Universit*'.  nayant  pas  d«>  acniurc  tixc  ui  dc  Vocal  asscz  vastc.  empruntait  pour  sea 
oiatcuis  la  ohaire  dcs  eooles  doiniuicaiucs  do  la  rnc  Saiut-Jaeques."     (Hist.  Litt.,  Chap.  XXIf.,  • 
p.m.) 

,i  ,  i^'nirice  de  Sully  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  tirst  preachers  of  Christiajuty : — 
'Sains  Tbojuas  pieei^a  en  lude  le  major,  sains  Bartholoniens  en  Inde  le  inenor,  sains  Sinnnis  en 
Perse,  sains  I'helijie  en  Sycile.  sains  .lolians  en  Avsc  sains  .lakes  li  graindrcs  en  Kspaigues.  sains 
Jakes  li  niendr«-s  en  Jiuiee.  saints  Pieres  on  Loinbavdie.  sains  Pols  en  (Jresse.  sains  .\udrels  en 
Arehadie;  et  il  et  lor  desciple  nienerent  la  ereauce  de  la  cresticnte  par  tot  le  luonde."  {Sermon 
dM  20«  Dimanche  apris  Pent(c6te.    De  La  Marche.  p.  I.) 
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The  scale  ut'  excellence  seems  gradually  to  diniini.sh,  till  we  come 
to  such  stirrin<^  times  as  the  Crusades,  or  todays  of  contest  against 
the  violence  of  heretics,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — 
from  the  force  of  circumstances— ^caused  earnest  men  to  speak 
with  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  with  the  elegance  and  polish 
'of  academicians.  There  was  Kalph  Ardent,  for  example,  now 
almost  forgotten,  who  anticipated  the  great  Dominicans  in  his 
eloquence  and  power ;  then,  S.  Bernard,  and  Peter  the  Hermit, 
whose  unction  and  earnestness,  and  fire,  are  well  known,  as  exert- 
ing a  great  sway  over  the  masses — and  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  and 
Comestor,  and  Fulk,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before  ;  and 
Maurice  de  Sully,  and  John  of  ^«ivelle — mighty  orators  in  their 
day,  but  now  forgotten  with  the  rest — bringing  us  down  to  the 
great  revival  in  the  Orders  of  8.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic* 

James  de  Vitry,  Maurice  de  Sully,  and  William  of  S.  Amour, 
say  quite  enough  about  the  boldness  of  such  heretics  as  the  Catha- 
rites,  and  the  Vaudois,  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  energy  with 
which  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  would  follow  out  their  special 
vocation.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  school  learn- 
ing, was  their  one  object  in  life.  They  opposed  with  fire  and  elo- 
quence, the  truth  of  the  Gospel  against  the  errors  and  blasphemies 
of  fanatical  performers,  who,  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  country 
})laces,  would  colleci  the  simple-minded  around  them,  and  pour 
into  their  ears  all  manner  of  detestable  teaching. 

The  language  in  which,  at  this  period,  sermons  were  preached, 
was  French  ;  that  is,  Avhen  given  out  from  the  pulpit.  Even 
when  written  in  Latin — and  this  was  generally  the  case — they 
were  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  people's  tongue.  S.  Bonaven- 
tui-e  is  said  to  have  preached  in  French. f  S.  Bernard,  even, 
prciiched  his  Crusades  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Jordan  of  Saxony, 
and  John  of  Wildt-shnsen,  also,  preached  in  French.  In  1213, 
the  Abbott  of  Jumieges  had  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  French  for 
the  sake  of  the  less  instructed  (siwpUcioribiis  fratribus).  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  clergy  were  addressed  in  Latin.  It  was  not  thought 
com}>limentary  to  do    otherwise.     The  epitaph  of  Abbot  Notker 


*  "  Wir  bfaitzen  iiorh  tlifil»  Homiliensainmliinjien,  theils  nur  einzelnc  Reden  und  Auslegiin- 
een  aiis  der  <M«t«-ii  Hallt»-  d.s  iIitt«-lalt.T»  vi>ii  d«-iii  111.  Galhis.  Alcuiii.  Haymo  von  Ilalborstadt, 
Kli:«baniii>  ilanrus.  Pasrliaaiii!*  lUdlxrtiis.  Kafln-riiis  von  Vfiona.  Als  eifriK**  Prcdifji  r  {iliinzten 
ill  d<-r  naclin.l>:«-ndrn  Z«'it  :  dn-  hi.  Pitni.s  Daniiani.  dcr  Jil.  Anhf'hn.  dt-i  hi.  Noihu-t.  Ivo  von 
Chartres  (I.  CarnottiiHis).  (iotttVied  von  Vcndonif.  Gottfried  von  Bordcanx.  Hild«'bert  vonMans 
(H.  Ceuonianiiihis)  u.  A.  I)«-r  li.Tv«.nau»'ndste  Hedirtr  d<-»  .Mittflalter.'s  war  ahei  nnsfreitifj  <ler 
j;ri>.s.se  hL  B«-rnliard  (lWl-1  !.=>:!).  der  dnrrli  dii-  Salbiing  wie  das  Feui*  st-ines  Wort«-H  \vied<;r  gauz 
an  di«- hi.  Vjitf-r  «Tinn*-rt  nnd  anssordcntlichp  Erfolg*-  leirte."  {Das  Kirchlicli^,  Frediytamt,  \ou 
Nik(jlau8  Schleini^K-r.  Zueite  Avflaye.  Einhrituvg.  p.  Ti.) 

t  "  Licet  ego."  says  S.  Bouaventure,  '•  nesciani  bene  loqni  gallice.  non  tanieu  propter  hoc 
verbum  Dei  quod  debeo  proferri  in  se  minus  valet.  Ideo  uou  curetis  de  hoc,  dum  taoieu  ine  in- 
teliigere  posbititi."     (De  La  Marche,  p.  2'J6.) 
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(998)  shows  what  the  custom  was,  even  as  early  as  his  time.* 
8ome  had  a  fancy  for  making  sermons  in  rhyme — sermones  rinia- 
toa — which  seem  to  have  had  a  strange  attraction  for  many 
amongst  the  people. 

The  sermon  generally  took  place — if  it  were  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day, and  the  preacher  addressed  the  people  in  an  instruction — 
after  the  Gospel,  as  is  still  the  custom  to  this  day.f  But  special 
sermons,  preached  on  state  occasions,  such  as  at  marriages  or 
funerals,  were  delivered  after  Mass.  There  were  sermons  in  nianey 
in  the  morning  ;  and  post  prandiurii,  after  dinner.  Then  there 
were  Collations,  or  Conferences,  which  were  generally  delivered  by 
the  same  person  who  spoke  to  the  congregation  in  the  morning. 
The  people  were  arranged,  with  the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  ladies  of  distinction  came  to  church,  preceded  by 
their  valets,  carrying  cushions  for  them  to  sit  upon  during  the 
discourse.  The  preacher  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  people 
as  "  Fratres^  "  Fratres  Carissimi,''  "  Bele  Gens,''  "  Bele  Seg- 
nors''  ''Douce  Gent,''  '' Signor  et  Dames."  Sometimes,  if  the 
preaclier  said  something  offensive,  or  made  use  of  unsound  or 
heretical  expressions,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would 
interrupt  him,  and  call  him  to  order.J;  Robert  of  Sorbon  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  an  instance  of  this.  A  learned  clerk 
preached  before  the  King  of  France.  During  his  sermon,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  all  the  Apostles,  at  the  moment  of  the  Passion, 
abandoned  Christ,  and  that  faith  became  extinguished  in  their 
hearts ;  the  Blessed  Virgin,  alone,  kept  it,  from  the  day  of  the 
Passion,  to  that  of  the  Resurrection,  in  commemoration  of  which, 
in  the  Holy  Week  of  penance,  at  matins,  all  the  lights,  one  after 
the  other,  are  })ut  out,  except  one,  which  is  reserved  for  making 
blessed  tire  at  Easter  time.  A  solemn  ecclesiastic,  of  higher  rank, 
rose  up  to   repreliend  him ;  for  the  Apostles,  according  to  this 


*  "  Vuljrari  plcbt'iu.  olornin  stTinone  latino 
Krudit,  et  satiat  iiiagui  «luli;<'(lint'  veilti." 

(D.  lioiK) net.  (■«;>.  X,  p.  286.) 
ilion,  aRam,  the  translator  of  Robert  Lincoln  savs:— "  Linurua  roniana  coram  clericis  sapo- 
rem  suavitatis  non  liabct."     (l)c  La  Marclie.  p.  T.n.) ' 

t  ^'^^'''I'i'l'Si'''"  "("'"ks  tluis  of  the  iiiriiieiue  of  schools  on  preacliiiig  :— "  Einon  bedentendeu 
iiumuss  aut  allniiililiclie  Wiedei  lifk-biiuf;  der  lU-redsamkeit  iibten.  sieh  inuiier  soharfer  ans- 
praKemt  iiiid  wtMl.i  vei  i)rtaMz.Mid.  die  Srliohistic  and  Mvsiik  ;  jeiie.  iiidem  sie  mehr  SchiirlV  uud 
wiiiiuiiifiik.it  111  die  Beweisfiiliniiifi  biaelite  (vou  der  Selio'lastik  riihrt  besonders  die  mehr 
puiiima.s.sijjt.  Anlajie  uiid  die  Kretineiiz  der  Kintlieilunsr  her):  diese.  indem  sie  der  Seliiit tenseite 
«ei  soiioiastiseheii  M.'MukI,.,  der  Troekeuluit  mid  Spitztiudi^'keit.  entnejieuarbeitete  niid  der 
JiiVit  .ri"  i  '      "'*        ♦^'^•'•»»tl'.   nnKekiiiistelte   Eintaeliiieit  and  Salbunm  veniiitteltc.     (P>rdiij- 

».,...Vu?T  ■**'."*  ^**.^-  Thomas,  tho  priest  should  aim  at  practising  what  he  preaches.  Friserio 
f>r  >  li  . .'  "^^  ';''»«'l'i'»K  beutitifiiU.v  thus  :-•  .\vvis:iva  il  sauto.  dover  oii.-orrere  uellevaimelico 
l)i.-  ..i  In  '  '''^'"'"'''"iiditiom.  clie  si  les:o:,)no  sparse  ne'suoi  compoiiimenti.  da  iioi  tiui  compilate. 
RiViir.. «.. !  o'*'*'' '  " ''""  '''■*'  '"*•"*'»■'*'  veniuo  a  questa  alta  inipiesa.se  non  e  soiolto  da  o-jui 
a.  ...  .,,V. ',*"''•''"*•  *"  soKsmtcate  in  prima  le  proprie  pa.nsioni  oolV  aequisto  delle  chrisTiane  virtil  : 
rit\  ..r.  i  '/'"'^■*^"'""*'"''*"^''*''"'^'"  "  »'>«ii<'«nviu  Maestro,  il  .piale  dopo  lintrapresa  auste- 
Pivdie- I'll  v^  ^*'  •' '  '."'  ^'^"'''  '^■>Jf'»''''  ^l'  satanasso  riportate.  iinmediatamente  comiucio  a 
•>r.r,/.,.-./i , .  •  5'-  *  ■  ^  ihn-eret,  dice  ejjli  nella  .^Jomma.  post  crrmm  edomitum  oportfre  alios  ad 
(ki  1.)  "i'»<^«"»»  tratuiirt."     (Lib.  UL,  Cap.    V.,  p.  IW;  Sumnia,  Pars.  III.,  qu.  XLI.,  arL  III., 
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censor,  liad  iibumloncd  Jesns  Clirist  in  body,  but  not  in  heart. 
The  j)i'eacher  was  about  to  retract,  when  tlie  King,  (Louis)  getting 
up  in  his  turn,  intervened.  "The  proposition  is  not  false,"  he 
said:  "it  is  to  be  found  clearly  expressed  in  the  Fathers:  bring 
me  the  Book  of  S.  Augustine."  The  book  was  brought,  and  the 
King  pointed  out  a  passage  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of 
8.  John,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  8.  Augustine  expresses  himtjelf  in 
these  words: — '■' Fugerunt,  relido  eo  corde  et  corporer  "^  8ome- 
times,  if  the  preacher  said  hard  things  about  the  ladies — like  S. 
Bernard's  saying  that  the  first  time  a  woman  opened  her  mouth, 
she  upset  the  whole  world — the  woipen  rose  up,  and  protested, 
before  the  congregation,  against  the  unfairness  of  such  imputa- 
tions. Nepotism,  riches,  pluralities  amongst  the  clergy,  cheating 
in  trade,  usury,  immorality,  and  vanity  and  love  of  dress,  and  of 
adorning  their  heads,  especially  amongst  women — were  constant 
subjects  for  the  preacher. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  the  congregation  would  not  properly  at- 
tend to  the  discourses.  At  one  time,  complaints  were  made  that 
the  men  left  the  church  just  as  the  sermon  began,  and  only  came 
back  when  it  was  over.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  to  put  a  stop  to  tiiis 
kind  of  abuse,  had  the  doors  of  the  church  closed  after  the  Gos- 
pel, t  Robert  of  8orbon,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  iidopted  dif- 
ferent means.  I  One  Easter  8unday,  he  told  his  congregation 
that  he  would  be  short,  like  the  Gospel  of  the  day  :  "  I  know,"  lie 
said,  "  that  on  this  day  you  must  have  a  short  sermon,  and  a  long 
dinner.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mass  is  not  too  long  for 

you."§ 

When  the  preacher  found  some  of  his  congregation  asleep,  he 
did  not  experience  much  dif!iculty  in  addressing  himself  to  them 
pretty  directly.||     Many  anecdotes  are   given   to  this  effect.     For 

*  "  BesondfTS  giiiiBtig  war  fur <la8  Predijftwis*-!!  die  Eiiisetziing  des  Doniinicaner  (' Predi- 
der')  uud  Fraiioisi-aiHTord«Mis.  di«^  Bifh  Iwide  eil'riK  init  V'erkuiidigmiK  de»  fiilttliclien  Wortes 
befaststeii.  Uuter  die  Wiiilimttru  fjeii-tliclH'ii  Kediier  aiis  dciii  zwiilften  bis  iTuifzehiiten  Jahr- 
hundert.  geliiiren  der  lil.  DoniinifUi*,  Thomas  vou  Aquiii,  Bonaventura.  Atoiiins  von  Padua, 
Pliili[)pU8  BeuitiUH,  Beriiardiii  vou  Sieua,  ViiKfiitniK  F«  rreriiis.  TlioniaH  vou  Villanova.  Lauieri- 
tius  Jiistiuiani  .  .  .  Ocrsou  .  .  .  der  hi.  JoliaiiiieH  CapistrauiiH  .  .  .  Berthold  vou  Ke* 
geubburg    .     .     .     Tauler    .     .     .     Suso,"  Ace.     <See  8cltleiuiger,  p.  2J.) 

t  Marteue,  Antiq.  EccL.  Rit.  I.,  p.  380, 

t  Still,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of  popular  preaching;  was  very  great. 
Speakiuj;  of  the  work  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  l)«»niinic,  De  La  Marohe  says:— "  A  partir  de  ce  mo- 
ment la  predication  pojiiilaire  prend  un  essor  rapide.  uue  extension  <^nornie.  Les  nouveaux 
Venus  excitant  cliex  les  aiitres  line  lonable  euMilatiou.  et  bientot  le  sermon  en  arrive,  comuie 
nous  le,  Vfrrons,  k  teiiir  une  place  des  plus  importantes  dans  la  vie  publi(|iie  et  privee.  Dans  le 
domaine  des  niouunients  ^critls,  cette  ardeiir  se  traduit  par  une  f^conditA.ju»«jue-lJl  iuouie,  qui 
a  fait  dire  aux  auteurs  de  V Hittoire  litteraire:  '  L'iuuombrable  amas  des  sermons  latins  on  fran- 
«,ais  dont  les  ancieunes  bibliotheqiies  sout  enconibr^es  ue  poiirraetre  debronille  ou'i  I'aide  du 
loisir  oui  attend  les  histoiens  d'unc  ^poque  moins  heureuse.'  On  pent  appliquer  Ai-jk  an  XHIe 
Bieclerobservation  que  fait  ^  propos  du  snivant  M.  Victor  Le  Clerc :  'Tout  discourse  est  pres- 
que  un  sermon:  parler  c'est  precher.  L'art  de  la  predication  est  tout  I'art  de  la  parole.'  "  {Ijt» 
PredicaUun,  p.  13. ) 

5  "Surrexit.  non  est  h!c.  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  facieraus  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si 
poterimus  :  quia  beo^.  scio  qii6d  hodie  viiltis  brevem  sermouem  et  longam  mensam :  sed  iitinam, 
non  brevem  missam."     (De  La  Marche,  p.  203.) 

I!  It  canuot  well  be  denied  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sacred  oratory 
fell  so  low  that  there  was  Home  excuse  for  men  at  times  failing  to  keep  up  their  attention. 
Even  the  Domiuicaus  and  Frauciscaus  became  so  carried  away  with  Aristotle,  that  the  fulneM 
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instance,  the  preacher  would  cry  out :  "  He  who  sleeps  in  the  cor- 
ner there,  does  not  know  the  secret  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 
Another,  seeing  persons  fast  asleep,  left  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  discourse,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Once  upon  a  time, 
there  was  a  king  called  Arthur,"  upon  which,  the  sleepers  awoke, 
and  the  orator  said  to  them,  not  without  irony,  "  When  I  speak 
of  God,  you  sleep ;  but  immediately  I  talk  of  fables,  you  awake." 
De  Vi try's  plan  was  to  cry  out,  "  He  who  sleeps  there  in  that  cor- 
ner, does  not  know  my  secret ! "  And  on  another  occasion,  when 
an  old  woman  was  asleep,  "  Would  you  have  me  speak  of  the 
honest  woman  ?     I  will  talk,  then,  of  the  old  woman  fast  asleep 

there Those  who  sleep  at  sermons,  take  good  care  not 

to  sleep  at  table." 

With  regard  to  subject-matter,  sermons  depended  upon  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  men  were  divided.* 
There  were  sermons  ad  cleros,  and  ad  populum  ;  then,  sermons 
ad  status  addressed  to  the  different  wants  of  various  sections,  e, 
g. :  Dolentes  de  inorte  propinquoruni,  Majores  civitatis,  FamiHcB 
divUum,  Mulieres  meretrices.  Then  there  was  the  dilatatio,  or 
the  method  of  spinning  out,  and  making  the  most  of  a  few  ideas  ; 
and  the  sermo  coinimtnis,  or  common  sermon,  which  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  fit  in  with  almost  any  occasion,  and  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  preacher  ever  being  taken  by  surj)rise. 

Of  Englislimen,  Stephen  Langton,  and  8.  Edmund,  were  both 
noted  for  their  preaching:  the  former,  on  account  of  his  powerful 
voice,  was  called  Stephanus  LingucB-tonantis ;  the  latter  was 
famous  for  his  zeal.  But  of  all,  whether  secular  or  religious,  the 
Dominicans  were,  without  doubt,  the  great  preachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1273,  sixty  preachers  were  employed  in  the 
principal  churches  of  Paris,  and  of  tliem,  exactly  one  half  were 
Dominicans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  style  of  preach- 
ing was  earnest,  simple,  and  natural.  There  must  have  been  elo- 
quence and  lire,  to  have  effected  what  the  Dominicans  achieved. 
Lat<,T  on,  their  manner  clianged,  the  method  became  too  dry  and 
scholatic,  and  the  spirit  of  analysis  that  did  so  much  harm  to 
theology,  entered  into  sacred  eloquence. 

and  fire  of  the  pulpit  Rave  way  to  the  dry.  formal  metliodism  of  the  dialectical  dispiitaut,  To- 
vavil.s  the  yi>ar  12«0,  the  iiitiiUMU-e  of  Scotist  subfletv  and  alfrrtiition  aft-iaa  to  hav.-  iiitliieuod, 
nion-  or  l^ss,  oyery  pulpit.  Inspirations,  ft<«M— the  real  tlow  of  the  soul,  sneh  as  we  meet  in  S. 
hranriMof  Aasini,  and  his  immediate  diseijdes,  was  dried  up.  Lojiie-ehopping.  and  euttinj; 
lrtea«  mto  snips,  and  arbitrary  h-nk-ths.  little  8Uite<l  the  requirements  of  the  ilietorieian ;  in- 
neeu.  »non  the  name  itself  of  '  rhetorie,"  so  Uounou  savs,  could  uot  bti  found  iu  the  course  of 
studies  drawn  out  for  the  i»nblic  schools. 

*  l>e  La  Marche  speaks  of  the  followinK  sub.lect-s  as  preached  upon  by  S.  Thomas:— "  Lea 
moroeanx  que  nous  avons  reiu-ontres  sons  son  nom  dans  les  reoueila  du  temps  sout.  avec  celui 
'  K  -  •  J  "*  "/«'«'•''  proplutis']  uu  sernutn  pour  la  fete  dn  pape  Saint  Gr«')ioire.  sur  le  texte, 
crjii?' Vy  ','*'"""'"''"'*'-"^"<''*<'*'-'  ""  autre  p«)ur  le  premier  dimanelie  apres  I'Epiphanie.  sur  I'evau- 
piie  /  icr  ./(Si(,>i/)r(».nVK7«jf  (ffiitr."  snivi  e^ialement  dune  collation  :  uu  autre  entin  sur  IKucha- 
VI  11  * '  ^"*'^'"*'  'f  •'eudi-Saint,  en  consistoire.  devant  Urbain  IV.  et  ses  eardinaux.  On  se  rap- 
peiie  que  ce  pape  fut  rinstitnteur  de  la  fete  du  Saiut-Sacremeut,  II  mourut  en  126-4:  le  deruier 
Bcriuou  est  douc  autirieur  i^  cett«  dat«."     {Lea  PredicaUur$,  Premiere  Partie,  p.  HS.) 
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But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  preacliiug  of  S.  TlioniaH.  Ilis 
sermons  can  be  judged  by  what  lie  ha^  written,  and  by  tlie  liistory 
of  their  effects.*  His  biographers  speak  of  their  simi)lieity,  dei)tli, 
and  balance.  Several  anecdotes,  related  by  Touron,  prove  the 
power  he  possessed  over  his  audience.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Passion,  in  8.  Peter's,  during  Lent,  he  so  vividly 
brought  home  to  the  congregation  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross,  and 
drew  so  touching  a  ])icture  of  the  compassion,  mercy,  and  love  of 
Christ,  that  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the  passionate  crying 
of  the  people.  Then,  on  Easter  Sunday,  his  sermon  on  the  Resur- 
rection filled  the  congregation  with  such  jubilant  trium})h,  that 
with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from  giving  public  expression 
to  their  feelings.f 

It  wa^  not  after  the  modern  fashion,  that  the  Saint  preached. 
His  power  did  not  proceed  from  violence  of  manner,  fierce  gesture, 
theatrical  disi)lay,  or  artificial  warmth.  There  was  nothing  of 
brute-oratory  about  him.  The  exaggerated  and  excited  method 
of  announcing  the  Gospel,  imported  from  the  Continent — and 
which  might  suit  the  market-place,  but  ill-beseems  the  dignity  of 
the  ])ul})it — was  unknown  to  the. great  Dominican.  Doubtless, 
lie  felt  that  the  truth  of  God  is  too  sublime  to  admit  of  much 
human  heat  in  its  expression  ;  that  a  loud  manner  does  not  tend 
to  make  proof  more  cogent ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
gentle,  calm,  and  self-possessed;  yet  firm,  earnest,  and  command- 
ing.|  Tocco  says  that  he  preached  a  Lent  at  Naples  on  the  one 
text,  ^'^  Ave  Maria  gjYilia  jjUma,  Douiimis  tecuin,''  and  that,  during 
the  whole  time,  he  was  seen  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  in  the  pulpit, 
and  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  if  he  were  looking  into  heaven.§ 


*  Miracles  were  amotijjst  the  wonders  lie  worked  : — "  Voile  anehe  il  Signoie  autorizzare  il 
gran  niiuifttro  dellu  mm  <li\  ina  |iarolii  (-on  opere  ilella  sua  onnipotcn^a,  cioi-  co'He>;ni  «•  niirai-oli, 
ccnne  HI  vider«)  nella  priinitiva  Cliieaa:  sielie  priMlieaiido  I'oJtava  di  PaMjua  nella  nicntovata 
Baniliea,  udillo  una  donna,  cli*-  liin^o  tempo  ;;ia  pativa  dun  prolhivio  di  .san;(iie.  senxa  potei'  a 
tanto  male  riparare.  Senti.sKi  (M>stei  eceitare  in  ({ue^ta  ]>re<li(-a  alia  divotione  del  ^anto.  e  eonie 
quell'  altradel  Vanuelo  Hi  persuase.  elie.  he  liavesse  potuto  ace(»strar»e;;lj.  e  lm<;iarli  la  sacra 
veHte.  riniarrelilM-  incoiitanente  nana:  ne  fu  la  speran/.a  lontana  daU'edetto,  poielie  linita  la 
prediea,  lia«'iandoyli  il  lenibo  della  eappa.  rou/txtim  uletitt  Jluxnt  sanyuinui  ejxis.  come  della  mouto- 
Tata  i^i.^  disse  iS.  Liica:  e  ])redi(;ando  per  o^ni  parte  il  miracolo,  si  pose  a  He^tuirlo  si  no  al  con- 
veuto  <li  santa  Sabina,  drive  Toniaso  fi*  ritornfi."     (Kri>{erio.  Lxh.  III..  Cap.  V.,  n.  4,  p.  150.) 

t  "  La«inde  nn  venerdi  [>anto.  nientreehe  nella  Ba.silica  Vaticana  ragionava  sopra  la  passione 
del  Salvatore.  coninioKse  ni  f'attamente  ^U  uditori.  clie  tutti  in  la;;rime  i«i  ri.tolvevaiio,  dove  nella 
wuuente  ]>redic.a  della  domenica  di  Kesiiriettione  8entis.>*i  cia.scuuo  riempiere  di  santo  •;inbilo 
ed  allejjrezza.  I'redici')  anclie  per  lo  Hpatio  di  dieci  anni  in  Napoli.  e  quivi  jjer  una  intera  quare- 
8ima  sniejfol'oratione  Doniinicale,  si(!oniein  altro  tenjpoiinadra-iesimale,  la  aalutatioue  Angelica 
con  gll  ocelli  cliiusi  e  ecu  la  t«ttta  alzata  verso  il  Cielo."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.2,p. 
150.) 

t  "  Et  quia  sic  erat  Doctor  mirabilis  elevatus  ad  Denm,  sic  caritae  diffusus  ad  proximura, 
pi-a;dicatione8,  suae,  quibus  placert't  iJeo  prodesset  p«)j»ulo,  sic  forinabat.  ut  non  esset  in  curiosis 
iiuniana?  »aj)ientiai  verbis,  sed  in  spiritu  et  virtute  sermonis,  qui  evitatis  in  pro.secutione  ser- 
mones  quie  (uriositati  potius  ({uam  niilitati  deserviunt,  in  illo  suo  vulyari  natalis  soli,  quod 
propter  continuum  mentis  raptuni  mutare  non  potuit.  proponebat  et  prosequebatur  utilia  jiO- 
pulo,  subtilitates  qwestiouum  scholastica;  disputationi  relinqueus."  (boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  49,  p. 
673.) 

?  "  Joannes  Blasii  Jndex  .        .         ridit  ipsum  (8.  Thomain)  per  totara  unam  quadra- 

ge.simam  pnedicantem  oculis  clausis,  coutemplativis  et  directisad  ccKluni."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII., 
n.  70.  p.  70H. ) 

'■  Con  gli  occhi  cbiusi  e  cou  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  cielo."  (Frigerio,  L.  III.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
150.) 
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Yet  it  does  not  follow  because  his  eyes  were  closed,  that  he  did 
not  give  full  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Bourdaloue  recited  his 
master-pieces  with  his  eyes  shut;  but  as  Schleiniger  assures  us, 
he  by  no  means  was  wanting  in  animation  and  variety  of  manner. 
Our  Saint  preached  ten  years  in  Naples,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Rome, 
Cologne,  and  other  places.  The  people  reverenced  his  word  as  if 
it  had  come  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  "  Tarn  reverenter 
andiebatur  a  populo,"  says  Tocco,  '^  quasi  sua  prcedicatio  prodiret 
a  Deor  * 

The  sketches  he  has  left  of  ^his  sermons  are  a  valuable  index  to 
his  method.  In  the  fourth  Opusculum  (according  to  the  Parma 
edition),  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-two  skeleton-sermons 
for  Sundays,  and  eighty-three  for  festivals.  The  former,  on  the 
Gospels ;  and  the  latter,  upon  our  Lord,  and  upon  the  Saints — 
forming  a  very  complete  and  useful  set  of  discourses,  even  for  the 
present  day.  Whether  our  Saint  confined  himself  to  these  "  notes  " 
and  extemporized  the  words,  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty. 
Probably,  having  great  practice  in  speaking,  and  in  writing,  he 
felt  no  difficulty  in  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language  ; 
and  with  his  prodigious  memory,  a  very  meagre  skeleton  would 
suffice.f  In  the  notes,  he  divides  the  meaning  of  his  text  into 
three  or  four  grand  divisions ;  and  each  of  these  he  subdivides 
into  three  or  four  portions.  The  divisions  are  expressed  "with  ex- 
ceeding brevity,  and  yet,  with  so  good  a  choice  of  words,  that  the 
whole  pith  becomes  evident  at  a  glance.  To  each  division,  or 
subdivision,  is  attached  a  text  to  the  point  from  Holy  Scripture, 
with  the  proper  reference.  Tlie  skeleton  is  so  well  organised  that, 
wlien  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diversifying 
each  portion  into  one  very  clear  and  consecutive  discourse.     To 


*  And  no  wonder,  if  what  the  BoUandists  relat<*  of  the  Saint  ia  true,  viz.:  "  Non  audebat 
aliquiddiecre,  nisi  quod  Dens  dedisset  euni  iniplere."     (iu  49.  p.  !i74.) 

"  De.s  mraionssan.s  nonihre  qn'il  prononea  dans  le  eours  de  son  ministfere.  nous  ne  poss^- 
dons  que  des  analv.ses  eouites  et  deeliainees,  qii'on  i>ourrait  coni])arer  dans  nn  certain  sens  ^ 
cos  rai>ides  soiivenirs  que  Rossnet  avait  coutnnie  de  traeer.  en  deseendant  de  la  ehaire  oil  son 
Cenie  \eiiail  d'eelater  avec  titnt  d'aniph-ur  et  de  niasnilieenj'e.  On  retronve  neannioins  dans 
I'f.s  notes  alnejices  dn  Doetenr  an^elitpu'.  I'enipreinte  inerta(,'al>le  de  sa  hup;e  pensee.  rintlexiblo 
ri}iueur  (le  .sa  nielliude.  nn  adniirahle  eniploi  de  I'Keriture.  rinalU'ial»l>'  piirete  de  lenseign- 
inent  ieli){ieiix,  et  <'ette  jjnerre  snrtout  qii'il  n'a  ee.sst'  de  I'liire  anx  \iees.  it  la  depravation  dn 
nM)nde;  tout  le  conduit  h  vy  dernier  Inif,  le  panefiyrique  d'nn  .saint,  eonnne  la  meditation  d'un 
iMvstere,  eoniine  un  dist-onis  direct  de  morale  ovangelique.  (Bareille,  iflstwrr  «<<"  Saint  Thomas 
DAqmn.  Vhnp.  AT../).  It;."?.) 

,*  !  Si  lions  nous  r»'nferniona  dans  le  oerele  des  compositions  qui  t^manant  Indnbitahlement 
ui'  ^ault  Tlioinns,  nons  trouverons  peiit-etre  le  tlieolo<;ien  plus  reiiiarqiiahle  que  lorateur:  niais 
cepcndant  I'oratenr  y  fjasnera  «'neore.  Pour  se  fornu-r  de  ses  predications  niie  opinion.jiiste.  on 
pent  \n<Midre  eoiuinc  t\pt>  le  s»'rinon  dn  troisieim-  tlimaiiclH'  apri'^s  la  lete  de  Saint  Pierre,  qui  a 
pour  texte  eette  jiaiole  de  I'evaiitfile :— '  AltcndiU  d  Misis  proph>;is.'  "  Then  the  words  are  jjiven 
in  a  note  thus:—"  Inveninnter  aliqiii  qui  student  in  philo.sophi;\  et  dicunt  aliqua  qua»  non  sunt 
\era  secumiuni  tideiii :  et  enm  dieitur  eis  quod  hoc  repujinat  Hdei.  dicunt  quod  philosophns  dicit 
noe  .  sed  ipsi  non  as.s«'ruut.  iino  solum  reeitant  verba  philosophi.  Talis  e,st  talsus  i>roi>heta  sive 
lalsus  doctor ;  tinia  idem  est  tlubitationeni  mover*-  et  cam  non  solvere,  quoil  eam  eon«-edero 
i  •  •  •  .  Ille  cisternam  apeiit  qui  dubitalionem  movet  de  iis  qua'  spectaiit  ad  tideni :  «is- 
ternam  non  ortoperit  qui  dnbitationem  non  selvit  .  .  .  Videte.  charissimi:  mnlti  fnernnt 
I  miosoplii.  ,>t  multa  divenint  de  his  qna'  pertinent  ad  tideni.  et  vix  invenielis  duos  coneordare 
in  nnani  seientiam  ;  et  quiciumiue  aliquid  veritatis  dixit,  non  dixit  eam  sine  mextioue  lalsitatis. 
1.  ,  ?V^"  luodo  una  velula  de  his  <uue  ad  tideni  pertinent  quani  quondam  omuea  philosophi," 
Sio.    (L>e  LaMarcbe,i>.  1J4,  115.) 
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those  wlio  seek  for  plans  of  sermons,  tliese  notes  would  be  very 
sutigestive.  One  often  sees  "notes"  for  sermons,  but  not  often 
such  jis  these,  where  the  divisions  are  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
and  form  a  portion  of  its  unity  ;  and  do  not  represent  a  hetero- 
geneous admixture  of  unharmonious  ideas.* 

Here  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random  of  the  method  of  the 
Angelical. 

HOMILY    CXXXIII. 

THE  INNO(?ENT. 

"  That  yon  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence,  nnto  the  day  of  Christ."— /'Aflip.  i.  10. 

The  Apostle  in  this  Epistle  exhorts  ns  to  three  things.  Firstly,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  sin  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere."  Secondly,  to  all  love  :  "  Filled  with 
the  fraits  of  justice."  Thirdl}-,  to  the  possession  of  a  right  intention  :  •'  Unto 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 

I.  On  tha  Jirst  head,  it  must  be  noted,  that  three  commands  are  given.  (1) 
That  we  should  seek  after  purity  of  mind  :  *'  That  you  may  be  sincere." 
"  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God."  (2)  That  we  should 
avoid  doing  injury  to  our  neighbors  :  "  Without  otTence  :  giving  no  offence  to  any 
man."  (3)  That  we  .should  persevere  in  both  courses  :  "  Unto  the  day  of 
Christ,"  i,  c,  till  after  death ;  when  the  day  of  man  is  ended,  the  day  of  Christ 
begins.  "  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved."  The  Glos3 
treats  of  this  under  the  word  "sincere  ;  "  signifying  the  avoidance  of  works  of 
corruption,  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and  of  giving  offence  with  respect  to  our 
neighbours,  and  perseverance  in  this  course  till  the  day  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Apostle  likewise  gives 
three  commandments.  (I)  He  exhorts  to  rectitude  of  mind  :  *' The  fruits  of 
justice."  S.  An.selm  defines  justice  to  be  that  rectitude  of  will  which  is  pre- 
served for  its  own  sake.  (2)  To  the  having  a  delight  in  that  which  is  good : 
"  The  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  peace,  joy,  longanimity,  goodness,  benignity,  meek- 
ness, faith,  modesty,  continency,  chastity."  (3)  To  the  having  perfection  in 
good,  "  being  filled  :  "  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  every  action  we  should,  in  a 
threefold  manner,  direct  the  eye  of  our  intention  to  God  : — (1)  So  an  to  believe 
that  every  good  thing  comes  from  Him,  as  if  from  the  fount  of  all  good,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  "  Of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received,  and  giace  for  giace  ;  for 
the  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Je.sus  Christ." 
"  Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing."  (2)  So  as  to  make  God  to  be  praised  and 
honoured  in  all  our  actions  :  "  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  (3)  So 
that  the  reward  of  eternal  glor}'  may  be  given  to  us  for  our  desire  to  work: 
'•  Unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  &c But  lay  up  to  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  consume,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

*  Roniptimes,  the  outline  is  as  brief  as  this: — "  Qiiaflniplicem  fp-atiava  debemns  mortnis,  lo 
COS  dfb«'tis  obseqniis  8«'p<'lire.  Eccl...18:  Fili.  \nTru^rtu<im  produc  larrymat  .  .  .  .  ; 
2o  pro  f is  orare;  'Mt  pro  eis  flfi-inosvnas  facere  .  .  .  ;  4o  pro  eis  sacrificiiim  altaris 
offf TTe.  Exfmplnni  Gregorii  in  fine  dialogoniut,  .  .  .  qui  pro  mouacho  quodam  lecit 
dicere  triginta  miHias."     {WA.  p.  114.) 
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HOMILY    CXXY. 
TRUE  AND  FALSE  RICHES. 

••I  give  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you,  for  the  grace  of  God  that  is  given  you  in 
Jesus  Christ  \  that  in  all  tilings  you  are  made  rich  in  Him."— 1  Cor.  i.  4,  5. 

The  Apostle  in  giving  thanks  that  they  were  enriched  "  by  Him,"  indicates 
that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  desired  ;  and  in  threatening  the 
rich,  Christ  shews  that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Whence 
we  learn  that  there  are  temporal  riches,  spiritual  riches,  and  eternal  riches. 
Of  temporal  riches,  it  is  said  :  "If  riches  abound,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them." 
Of  spiritual  riches  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  and  ''Glory 
and  wealth  shall  be  in  his  house."  Of  eternal  riches:  "  With  me  are  riches  and 
glmy;  glorious  riches  and  justice."  "With  me  are  riches."  i.e.,  the  better 
goods;  "And  gk)ry,"  i.e.,  ineffable;  "glorious  riches,"  i.e.,  such  as  are  ex- 
alted ;  "  and  justice,"  i.e.,  such  as  is  according  to  merit. 

I.  In  the  Jirst  place  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  temporal  riches  are  to  be  despised 
chiefly  for  four  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  uselessness :  "  He  that  loveth 
riches  shall  reap  no  fruit  from  them,"  i.e.,  the  fruit  of  eternal  life.  "  Riches 
shall  not  profit  in  the  day  of  revenge."  That  is,  temporal  riches  do  not  avail 
for  the  salvation  of  man  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  But  justice  shall  deliver 
from  death  ;"  i.e.,  the  good  works  of  justice  deliver  from  eternal  death.  "  Set 
not  thy  heart  upon  unjust  possessions  ;  and  say  not,  I  have  enough  to  live  on. 
.  .  .  .  For  it  shall  be  of  no  service  in  the  time  of  vengeance  and  darkness." 
"  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  certainly  we  can  cairy  nothing  out." 
(2)  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  :  "  They  have  slept  their  sleep ; 
and  all  the  men  of  riches  have  found  nothing  in  their  hands.''  "  The  riches 
which  he  hath  swallowed,  he  shall  vomit  up,  and  God  shall  draw  them  out  of 
his  belly."  (3)  Because  they  lead  the  unjust  possessor  to  perpetual  poverty  : 
"  The  rich  man  when  he  shall  sleep,  shall  take  nothing  with  him  :  he  shall  open 
his  eyes,  and  find  nothing.  Poverty  like  water  shall  take  hold  on  him."  (4) 
Because  the  contempt  of  them  leads  to  eternal  life  :  "  And  ever3"one  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  My  Name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall  possess 
everlasting  life." 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  by  riches  man  sins  in  four 
■ways.  (1)  By  acquiring  them  unjustly  :  "  He  that  heapeth  together  riches  by 
usury  and  loan,  gathereth  them  for  him  that  will  be  bountiful  to  the  poor."  "  He 
that  oppressi'th  the  poor  to  increase  his  own  riches,  shall  himself  give  to  one 
that  is  richer,"  that  is,  to  the  world,  "  and  shall  be  in  need."  (2)  By  possess- 
ing them  avariciously  ;  "  Riches  kept  to  the  hurt,"  i.e.,  to  the  peril  of  the 
owner.  "  are  lost  with  very  great  afliiotion."  (:i)  By  being  badly  spent :  "Give 
not  thy  substance  to  women,"  i.e.,  to  the  corruptions  of  sin  ;  *'  thy  substance," 
i.e.,  thy  body  and  the  riches  of  temporal  things.  Mystically  it  signifies  do  not 
conUuninate  your  whole  store  of  virtue  by  the  corruptions  of  vice.  "  The 
younger  son  gathering  all  together,  went  abroad  into  a  lar  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  living  riotously."  (4)  By  trusting  in  them,  and  becom- 
ing proud  of  them  :  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall."  i.e..  frmn  eternal 
lite.  Gloss  :  "  He  who  thirsts  after  present  goods,  neither  thinks  nor  reflects 
on  the  future,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will  lack  eternal  riches  :  '  Charge  the  rich 
of  this  world  not  to  be  highmiuded,  nor  trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but 
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in  the  living  (lod  ...  to  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  pood  foundation 
against  the  lime  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  the  true  life.'" 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  i^^  to  be  noted,  that  spiAtual  riches  are  knowledge 
and  virtue  ;  "  The  riches  of  salvati(m,  are  wisdom,  and  knowledge  :  the  lear  (►f 
the  Lord  is  his  treasure."  "  Through  fear  sin  is  driven  out."  "  Tliey  that  fear 
the  Lord  will  prepare  their  hearts,  and  in  His  sight  will  sanctify  their  sonls." 

"  The  root  of  wisdom  is  to  fear  the  Lord For  he  that  is  without 

fear,  cannot  be  juslitied."  Discretion  and  honest  conversation  are  the  result 
of  knowledge ;  for  it  is  by  knowledge  that  man  knows  what  is  due  to  God,  to 
his  neighbour,  and  to  himself.  God  teaches  us  this  knowledge,  being  weaned 
fri»m  the  milk,  and  drawn  irom  the  breasts  of  pleasures  and  desire.  Isaias  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  asks,  saying,  "  Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge? 
And  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  the  hearing  i "  And  then  He  answers, 
"Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts."  It  is 
strange,  when  man  linds  bitterness  and  burning  in  these  breasts,  that  he  does 
Bot  withdraw  from  them.  As  S.  Augustine  says,  "  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  mingled 
my  delights  with  bitteniess  that  I  might  seek  to  live  without  bitterness." 
Thou,  0  man,  if  thou  wishest  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  separate  thyself  from 
these  breasts,  because  it  is  said — "  Wisdom  shall  not  enter  into  a  malicious 
soul,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sins."  But  by  wisdom  the  love  of  God 
enters  into  the  soul  ;  hence  S.  Bernard  says,  "  Let  a  man  learn  what  he  will ; — 
I  will  not  call  him  wise,  who  will  not  lear  nor  love  God." 

On  the  fourth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  these  spiritual  riches  are  to  be 
sought  for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  immensity  :  "  For  she  is  an 
infinite  treasure  to  men  !  which  they  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God."  "  For 
God  loveth  ncme  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom."  "  She  is  more  precious 
than  all  riches,  and  all  the  things  tliat  are  desired,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
her."  Gloss  :  "  Charity  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  before  earthl}-,  but  also  be- 
fore heavenly  riches ;  uaj^,  even  before  the  very  sight  itself  of  the  angels,  so 
that  n(me  need  dreatl  poveil}''  who  have  acquired  the  riches  of  wisdom." 
(*2)  On  account  of  their  utility:  "  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches; 
but  he  that  is  poor  l)eareth  not  reprehension."  '*  Depart  Irom  Me,  you  cursed, 
into  everlasting  lire."  "  Beareth  not."  Gloss:  "Let  him  who  wi.shes  to  re- 
deem his  soul  from  future  wrath  gather  together  the  riches  of  good  works;  for 
if  he  lax,'k  these,  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  reprehension  of  tlie  just  Judge. 
There  the  poor  shall  not  be  rebuked,  but  thoj'  shall  partake  of  the  blessing  of 
the  inheritance."  (3)  On  account  of  their  dignity  :  "  The  crown  of  the  wise," 
i.e.,  the  eternal  crown  in  reward  of  their  virtue,  "  is  their  riches,"  i.e..  true 
riches,  and  not  earthly  gain  ;  whilst  "  the  ioUy  of  fools  is  imprudence."  Gloss : 
"  Though  thev  have  a  certain  emolument  as  their  riches,  the  wise  will  still 
share  in  the  eternal  crown,  on  acc<)unt  of  their  virtuc^s  :  whilst  the  stupidit}'  of 
fools  is  mo.'^t  glaring  in  this,  viz.,  that  through  improvidence  they  sacrifice 
eternal  gains  for  present  satisfacti(m."  For  imprudence  is  often  called  impro- 
vidence. 

Y.  On  iha  fifth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  eternal  riches  are  to  be  sought 
for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  truth,  for  they  are  true  riches  :  "  If, 
brethren,  you  wish  to  be  truly  rich,  love  true  riches,"  S.  Bernard.  (2)  On  ac- 
c<»unt  of  their  joyousness  :  "  The  saints  shall  rejoice  in  glory  :  they  shall  be  joy- 
ful in  their  beds."  "  His  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty."  C^)  On  ac- 
count of  their  eternity  :  "  But  the  just  .«?hall  live  for  evermore."  "And  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  and  where  tlrieves  break  thrr)ugh  and 
steal."    The  Lord  sheweth  bv  these  three  (rust,  moth,  and  thieves),  that  there 
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is  n(»  safety  in  the  possession  of  earthly  riches ;  for  there  are  certain  things 
which  rust  devours,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  and  other  metals.  There  are 
others  which  not  the  rust*  but  the  moth  destroys  and  eats,  such  as  silken  and 
precious  garments  ;  there  are  other  things  which  neither  rust  nor  moth  eat,  but 
which  thieves  steal  and  dig  up,  such  as  gems  and  precious  stones ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  how  uncertain  are  the  goods  of  lile,  and  the  possession  of  all  things. 
The  Lord  persuades  us  to  lay  up  to  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  saying, 
"  Lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  :  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth 
doth  cimsumO;  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through,  nor  steal."  But  how 
can  any  one  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  unless  by  first  making  riches  in  time  1 
By  rust,  moth,  and  thieves,  we  may  understand  spiritual  wickedness.  By  rust 
pride  is  signified  :  for  pride,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  turns  it  from 
the  "  path  of  justice."  As  rust  shews  itself  openly,  so  pride  ever  spreads  itself 
abroad  after  human  praise.  By  the  moth  envy  is  signified  :  for  like  the  moth 
it  destroys  what  it  fixes  itself  on,  and  gnaws  it  to  pieces.  By  thieves  evil 
spirits  are  understood,  who  are  on  the  watch  to  dig  up  and  steal  the  treasures 
of  the  soul.  In  heaven  there  is  no  rust;  for  there  is  no  place  there  for  pride, 
since  the  devil  and  his  followers  were  cast  down  from  thence.  In  heaven  there 
is  no  moth,  no  env}^,  because  no  one  there  will  envy  the  happiness  of  anotlier. 
In  heaven  there  are  no  thieves  or  demons,  because  they  with  their  chief  have 
fallen  from  thence.  S.  Chrysostcmi  says  :  "There  is  only  one  thief  who  steals 
the  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  and  that  thief  is  vain-glory."  * 


Whilst  Thomas  was  thus  occupied,  Frederick  11.  was  carrying 
out  his  policy  of  violence  in  Italy.  His  excommunication,  and 
the  way  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Italian  nobility,  added  to 
his  exasperation.  In  his  striving  after  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  endeavour  to  usurp  power  belonging  to  the  Holy  See, 
he  treated  with  brutal  cruelty  those  who  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
unscrupulous  ambition.  Many  noblemen,  outraged  by  his  arro- 
gance, and  fearing  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Oliurch,  openly 
declared  against  him,  and  sided  with  the  Guelfs.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  two  rough  brothers  of  the  Saint,  who,  through  the 
prayers  of  the  Angelical,  were  brought  to  see  the  error  of  their 
past  course.  The  loving  heart  of  Thomas  never  forgot  them. 
No  sooner  did  he  become  a  priest,  than  he  offered  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, with  many  tears,  begging  the  Lord  to  change  them  into 
other  men.  They  turned  against  their  powerful  relation,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  Frederick  then  destroyed  their 
strongliold  at  Aquino,  and  they  died  at  last  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  reward  for  his  earnest  prayers,  and  tears,  and  simple  faitli,  S. 
Thomas  was  favoured  by  a  heavenly  revelation,  which  assured  him 

that  his  brothers  had  received  forgiveness.f 

1— 

iQ.  r  ^^^•'  ^'"'^  ^^'  Qptwc.  IV.  SfTtn.  CVXV.  Df  Dominica  Dfcimaoctara.  nr  EpisMa.  p.  183. 
1K4.)  (  oinpiut'  77ic  ITomilirs  of  S.  Thomas  Atiuinas.  bv  Johu  M.  Ashlev.  B.C.L.:— A  verv  uiisi-ra- 
Die  tvauslatioii.  mui  ill  luau.v  i)avts  uttiT  rul)l)i.sl>. 

^  .'.  ."  ^'>i_»»iJV8o,  I'ln-  soiupii'  con  iivixn  iVrvme  nvt-iv  siipplioato  a  Deo  \wr  la  vera  prosperittk  di 
lutti  I  soiu.  ill  tauta  sveutura  disciolto  in  lagiiiue  si  aOliS'Se  iu  aspre  peuiteuze.  e  iustauteuieute 
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After  four  vears  at  Cologne,  onr  Saint  received  orders  to  prepare 
to  take  his  degrees  at  Pans.  This  move  was  made,  no  doubt,  with 
full  deliberation.  The  Superiors  of  the  Dominicans  were  merely 
carrying  out  a  preconceived  plan  for  strengthening  the  Ordpr. 
And  how  was  this  best  achieved  ?  By  placing  their  most  promis- 
ing subjects  at  Paris,  and  by  earning  so  unmistakable  a  name  for 
depth,  accuracy,  and  brilliancy  of  teaching,  that  men  would  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  Jealousy  might  be 
strong,  but  never  so  powerful  as  to  overset  an  institution  which, 
according  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  learned  scholars,  held  the 
palm  for  doctrine  in  the  most  deeply  theological  university  in  the 
world. 

Albert,  and  Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  were  instrumental  in 
getting  our  Saint  to  Paris.*  Albert  had  had  a  life-long  experience 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  professorship ;  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  success;  and  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future — a  work  requiring  something  more  than 
learning,  viz.:  tact,  temper,  coolness,  and  caution.  He  saw  all 
these  qualities  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  and  founded  on  a  basis  of  supernatural  love.  Then,  Hugh 
had  been  present  when  the  young  man  implored  the  Holy  Father 
to  let  him  follow  Christ  in  humility  and  poverty — and  had  not 
forgotten  it.  He  had  watched,  ever  since  that  occasion,  the  career 
of  the  young  Dominican,  and  became  more  firmly  convinced,  every 
day,  that  he  was  destined  to  perform  some  great  service  for  the 
Church. 

Thomas,  when  he  had  heard  his  fate,  was  much  concerned. 
His  pronounced  distaste  for  honours  and  position,  made  him  wish 
to  be  left  alone.f     But,  in  obedience  to  authority,  he  set  out  on 

prfffh  il  SiKiinrf  rlie  »i  flera  pprnectizione  tomasse  a  tutti  in  materia  di  merito;  lo  prejr^  clie  si 
arnia«tH«-rn  di  virtiiosa  <-n.Hraiiza  i  fratflli.  c  pnitaHtM-ro  pa7,ieiit<-iiiei)t<-  il  {m-ho  dcll'iiifrirtiiiiii) :  lo 
pr»-so  rlie  voJenRcro  d«*ll»*  loro  cohi'  jtiii  dilftt**  aii/.i  di  w  me<l«'Kiiiii  far  Hac-rlHcifi  a  Lui  clie  t',  as- 
Koltito  Sigiior**  »'  liuiiiiiiatnn-  d*-'  doiiiiiiaiiti :  a  Lui.  tla  solo  il  ciiialc  •;  la  %era  <iU>r\n,  la  vi-ra  ffli- 
ritii.  X«'- a  «olf  pr»'(ilii«T('  si  Rtettf  coiiWMito:  tutto  riu  clu-  pur  liii  «i  potova  ad  allevianieiito 
d>'  loro  inali,  tiittue'  uiiue  iu  opera;  u«-  i<-i»to  iiiai  di  veiiiili  HOHt«-n<Mido  tulla  virt.'i  delle  aue  cou- 
fortatriti  parole." 

■  Ai  iikmII.  rliVgli  fhhe  adojM-rati  con.Hffjinto,  la  nn-rce  di  Dio,  il  desidcrato  effetto.  Lan- 
dolfo  f  Riiialdo  a  faiita  ralainit;'!  aprirono  ;;li  occlii  dell'  iiitelletto.  toniaroiio  al  ciiore.  a  fede  si 
abhaiidoiiaroiio  a  Dio.  coiiiportarouo  ad  espiazioue  de  loni  I'alli  il  fiiriare  di  quel  Snperbo.  e  ve- 
niila  la  loro  Vf>lta  eoiicliiiiHero  Hantaiiieiite  la  \  ita.  Taut«»  iiieMtiinahile  tesoro  ad  una  fanii$;lia 
8i  e  I'avere  uu  Kauto!"  ((jilwlli.  Vtta  <li  S.  TummoKO  iTAqriino,  ('njt.  XI'..  p.  5fi ;  V'id.  Boll.,  Cap. 
VIII..  p.  671.672;  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  105-109;   Bareille,  Chap.  XIV..  p.  144.) 

*  "  PoBt  lia-c  auteni  euni  Frater  Tl)oniafi  «ic  inirabiliter  in  8<ientia  et  vita  nroficeret,  et  M»- 
p.strr)  .41lK*rto  ex  ronmiiHwione  Revereudi  Patris.  Fratris  Joannis  Magistri  Onlinif*  inc:unilH-ret, 
m  f'ari.siensi  3»u<lio  de  «urtcii-nti  Ba<;ellareo  provideret :  .MaK'^'er  pnedicfi  siii  di.scipuli  pnevi- 
den.s  VMio<eni  in  doctrina  profectum,  iHTsuaHit  per  litteras  niapistro  ut  de  Fr.  Tlioma  de  Aquino 
pro  Bacellareo  in  pnedi«:to  studio  provideret.  deHcrilx-ns  ejus  sullicientiani  in  scientia  et  vita. 
ViuMn  cum  non  statini  duceret  acceptanduni.  adliuc  silii  iu  gratiis  iguotura  ;  siiasu  Domini  Hu- 
gonis  Cardinalis  ejuHdetn  Ordiuis.  cui  erat  de  ipso  jwr  litteras  intiniatum.  prjedictus  Magistro 
il>!«uui  iu  ]inedirti  etudii  Bacellareuin  ae.ceptavit:  scribens  ei,  ut  statim  Pari.>>io8  se  c-oiiferret, 
et  a<l  lefrendum  sententias  »e  pareret.  "  (Boll..  Cap.  III.,  n.  15.  /*.  661 ;  C/.,  Tourou,  Lit:  II.,  Chap. 
IV.,  p.  110;  Bareille,  Chap,  XIV.,  p.  148;  (iibelli,  Capo  XVI..  p.  60.) 

t  "  Qui  [t.  f.  Thomas]  prse  humilitate  de  se  semper  humilia  sentiens,  banc  promotionem 
voluiswt  reuuere,  nisi  oportuisset  Maaistri  litteris  obedire."     (Ibid.) 

•■  Toniuiaso,  clie  di  se  niuu  eonto  fenea.  rec6  iu  mezzo  tutte,  le  consideration!  che  mai  gli 
cad<lero  in  euinio  a  dovere  riniuovere  il  Generale  dalla  presa  risoluzione :  ma  tutto  fu  iiidaruo. 
Per  virtii  di  perfetta  obl>edienza,  facendo  dell'  altnii  volere  il  suo.  mossesi  di  Colouia  per  alia 
volta  di  Parigi."     (GibcUi.  Capo.  XVI.,  p.  60;  see  Touron,  Liv.  II. ,  Chap.  IV.,  110,  ill.) 
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his  journey  from  Cologne,  and  begged  his  way  to  Paris.  Some 
say  he  stopped  at  Louvain,  but  of  this,  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 
It  is  certain  that  he  passed  through  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and 
preached  before  the  Duchess  Margaret.*  Probably,  the  Duchess 
was  acquainted  with  his  family ;  and  since  she  encouraged  men 
of  letters,  possibly  she  had  heard  of  his  reputation,  as  a  teacher  in 
the  schools.  She  conceived  the  warmest  admiration  for  his  saint- 
liness  and  genius  ;  and,  subsequently,  was  in  the  habit  of  consults 
ing  him  in  her  difficulties  relating  to  the  well-being  of  her  people. 

Not  only  the  Duchess,  but  the  learned  men  of  Paris  had  been 
told  of  his  successes  during  his  four  years  at  Cologne;  and  he 
was  received  by  them  with  marks  of  unusual  distinction. 

There  were  many  young  Dominicans,  who,  if  age  counted  for 
much,  had  a  greater  claim  to  be  sent  to  Paris  than  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  But  they  were  all  passed  over  by  the  General :  and 
Tiiomas,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  activity,  was  admitted — 
though  below  the  legal  age — amongst  the  Bachelors  (1248). 

But  it  was  not  at  his  own  request  that  he  was  promoted.  On 
the  contrary,  his  deep  humility,  and  the  greatness  of  the  responsi- 
bility, tempted  him  to  refuse  the  proftered  honour.  However, 
holy  obedience  constrained  him  to  obey.  The  Dominican  profes- 
sors of  theology  at  this  time  were  Hugh  of  Metz,  and  Elias  Bru- 
netus.f  It  was  as  teacher  in  the  school  of  Elias,  that  S.  Thomas, 
according  to  the  custom,  now  began  to  expound  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  tlie  writings  of  the  Lombard.  He  was  no  sooner  made 
Bachelor,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  speak,  than  his  silence  aban- 
doned him. 

The  quiet,  meek  young  man — so  mortified,  so  recollected — be- 
gan to  let  flow  that  fountain  wliich  had  been  filled  with  "  tlie 
waters  of  wisdom  "  during  his  long  and  deep  meditations.^     His 

*  "  So  b«'viclitet  Carle  a.  a.  p.  80,  u,  450.  iiach  FtMiillade,  oinem  andoron  Biograplien  dea  heili- 

fpii  ThoiiiUH.     Tomou  uomit  s.  127,  Btatt  der  Giiitiii   Marpirita  von   Klauderu  die  Geiuahliii  dea 
h'i7.oy;s  lli'inrich  li  I.  von  Brabant,  Alix  odd- Adelaide  vou  BouiRogin'."  .  .  .  Vgl. 

v»»n  Kiinipen,  Otachichte  dcr  NiedrrlamU',  Hambnrg,  18:U  :  lid.  I.,  {  99,  ».  100."     (Werner,  Vol  I.,  p. 

"  ("est  peut-«'^tre  ici  qu'il  fandroit  placer  uu  fait  rapporte  par  qnelones  Historiens  niodernes, 
qui  as.sureut  que  nolie  Saint  tut  appelle  en  Krabant.  |)our  lea  aflaires*  q»ii  resiardoient  les  Cha- 
noiiu>8  d  iin  (.'iiapitre,  d<tiis  lea  aieliives  duquel  on  voit  encore  ftivjourd'liui.  dit-on,  les  actes  de 
cetle  viaitc,  avee  lea  re<ilen>ena,  qui  fnrent  I'aits  and  sigues  de  la  main  du  Serviteur  de  Dieu. 
Coinnie  les  plus  aneiena  Auteur.s  n'out  point  i)arle  de  ce  fait,  iiou  plus  que  du  voyage  (le 
S.  Tlionias  a  Louvain,  nous  n'en  ]>ouvons  rien  dire  de  poaitif.  II  e.it  vrai  eeiHMulant  t|ue 
oaua  sou  reto\ir  d'Allenujj.'ue  eu  France,  il  visita  la  Ducliease  de  Brabant,  Adelaule.  ou 
Ali\  tie  Uourfjojine,  Kpouae  ilHenri  III.,  Due  de  Brabant,  suriH>u>nu>  /«•  DtfioHtuiiif.  (.Vtte  Prin- 
Cease,  que  les  Hiatorieua  appelh-nt  <iut'l»iuefoia  Conitesae  de  Fbuulres,  etoit  illustre,  ic  par  sea 
vertus,  &  par  toutes  les  qualitea  de  son  eaprit."  (Touron.  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  II'..  p.  HI.) 
-  '  "  Oertentlielie  Lelirer  der  Tbeolo^jie  aiis  deni  Predijier-Orden  waren  damals  Hupo  von 
Met/,  una  Kliaa  Brunetus;  in  der  Scbule  des  Letzteren  iibernabni  Tluuuaa  das  Amt  des  zweiten 
Juenreva,  und  erkliirte  der  Vorsebrift  jicniiias  die  luiline  Scbrift  uud  die  Senteuzen  des  Louibar- 
'I'l'^'i'i'*!^'' '*''*'''  i'bertrafen  jede  Krwartuns:  die  Zabl  seiner  Zubiirer  wvu-ba  niit  .jedeui  Tafje. 
uml  bald  drau};^  der  Kuf  .seitu-s  Nanieua  iiber  di»'  Uriinzen  Fraukreieba.  Fine  ^ute  Zabl  seiner 
KUMueren  ScbnftetJ,  deren  Abfaaannji  in  die  Zeit  seines  dieaamaliiien  .\ufentbalte8  zu  Paris  tiillt, 
\\unie  ilnreb  Bitten  und  Anfrageu  entfernter  Personen  veranlasst."  (Werner,  Vol,  I.,  Drittra 
Capttrl.p.  114  )  "  V  .  . 

*  I'nctnsautem  Bacellaxeus,  cum  cwpisset  legeudo  effundere,  quae  taciturnit-ate  delihera- 
Ttrat  oeeultare ;  Dous  tautaiu  ei  iufudit  seientiani,  et  iu  labiis  ejus  tanta  divinitus  est  effusa 
aotumu;  ut  omuea  etiam  Magistros  videretur  excedere,  ct  claritate  doctriu*  scholares  plus 
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influence  over  yonnf]^  men  was  very  remarkable.  It  lar  suri)a.<sed 
— as  will  be  seen — that  of  any  other  master.  As  no  other,  he 
could  inflame  the  minds  of  his  disciples  with  an  ardent  love  of 
*8tudy.  They  were  conscious  that  his  teaching  had  something 
about  it  of  another  world :  and  the  feeling  crept  over  all,  and 
finally  mastered  them,  tliat  he  spoke  as  one  '*  having  power."' 
The  o])inions  which  he  formed  at  that  early  age,  with  few  excep- 
tions, he  committed  to  writing;  and  held  them,  and  defended 
them,  witii  little  change,  in  his  maturer  years.*  From  his  youth, 
he  had  dedicated  himself  to  wisdom  as  his  spouse.  The  Bolhin- 
dists  say  that  this  8i)ouse  of  his  drew  him  to  iierself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  could  overcome  a  mind  which,  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  reality,  possessed  everything.!  Only  one  thing  he 
asked  for — that  was  wisdom.  I  Even  in  conversation,  his  mind 
clung  to  its  One  only  Rest — though  speaking  to  man,  his  eye  was 
lixed  on  God.§ 

Rainald,  his  confessor,  knew,  for  certain,  that  the  Saint  gained 
everything  by  prayer.  On  one  occasion,  during  class,  the  conver- 
sation fell  on  the  great  Angelical.  Uainald  burst  into  tears,  and 
exchiimed,  "  Brothers,  my  master  forbade  me,  during  his  life,  to 
tell  the  wonderful  things  he  did: — one  thing  I  know  of  him,  that 
it  was  not  human  talent,  but  prayer,  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
great  success.||  He  never  discussed,  read,  wrote,  or  dictated,  with- 
out begging  with  tears,  for  illumination."  Tocco  says  that  he  thus 
acquired  all  he  knew.*!  'J'his  was  his  daily  prayer: — "  CJrant  me  I 
beseech  Thee,  O  merciful  God,  ardently  to  desire,  prudently  to 
study,  rightly  to  understand,  and  perfectly  to  fulfil  that  which  is 


cjctfris  ad  amorrm  nripnti.'p  provnraro.  Erat  onim  novos  in  hu»  lection*'  movcns  art irulos.  no- 
vum iiMMlini:  <t  <-l»nini  tictci  iniriiiiKli  iiiviMiifiiH.  et  novan  rcducens  in  ilett-nniiiat  ioiiiliiiH  ra- 
tloiifH:  ut  iiciiKi,  (|iii  i|l^4llnl  aixlinHct  )iova  <l(><-cr«-,  ct  novis  ratiunibii!^  diibia  dclinin'.  (Iii))itan't, 
(iiiod  fiini  Di-iiri  Mdvi  liiininJH  rndilH  ilhiHtrasHft.  «|iii  Htatini  tani  <-erti  ctrpinst-t  a-hm'  Jiidicii,  ut  nim 
nuliiiurct  n(iv:iN  opinium-H  <io<;«T«i  et  BcrilMtre,  qiias  Dens  dij^nattia  ess*;!  uoviter  inHpirare." 
(Boll.    Cap.  III.,  n.  15. />.  m\.) 

•  "  Et  quia  ad  Hiihtilitatcni  ingenii  eequltur  {udicii  certitudo.  dntn  intellectus,  potest  sub- 
tilitate  rajieii-  vnh-at  etiani  ciiiod  vernin  est  jiidirarr-;  (jiiod  idco  convi'iiieuH  fiiit,  ut  pra'dictus 
Doctor.  Hirut  8ii)»tili.s  in);i-nii  fiiiHne  diritur.  Hi<;  et  certi  .judicii,  fiiiftw  evidenti«Hinie  .jiidioetur 
nam  opiuioneH  ct  ratiuueM.  (juan  adlmc  HjKcllarius  adiiiv  ciiii,  paiicit*  excfpliu,  MagiHter  etlVctus 
scrip!«it.  tenuit,  et  detendit."     (Boil..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  41.  p.  170.) 

t  "Sir  euim  divina  Hapientia  (ju;e  melior  e»*t  <  iineliH  opibiiB.  quam  sibi  a.jiiventnt*  sponsara 
arre|>crat.  ip.sum  niebriave.rut  earitate.  ut  nullum  mundanum  ejus  raent^'in  alliceret,  qui  iu 
uno  txtnorum  omnium  Hufllcieutiam  po»Hideret."     (Boll.,  ('ftp.   fll..  n.  4'.i,  p.  170,  171.) 

t  '- Exemplo  SalomoniH  nildl  aliud,  quam  Dei  sapientiam,  quam  amabat,  in  oratioue  pete- 
bat."     (Boil.,  rap.   V'll..  n.  :tl,  p.  HUH.) 

5  "  Nullum  vii.-e  tempuH  esset  varuura,  q»io«l  non  enset  sarns  aetionibuH  occ\ipatum.  Ita 
riuoil  Ml  aiiriuaudo  pro  eon.Holatioiie  Fratrum  vol  aliarum  venerabiliuuj  fMM.sonanim  «;o)jjeretur 
(limi.HHo  stnclio  in  lo<;utorio  couseilere.  a  profeetti  virtuti»  et  Htudii,  etiam  ilia  liora  modica  noa 
vae.'ibat.  .Nam  expedifis  IiIh.  qnibuH  ojMtrtuiHset  j)royio.siti»  reHjjondere  aliquod  liistoriale  aut 
morale  ad  .x-dificatiouem  breviter  di»t»erebat.  relic|uum  si  superfuiswt  tempus,  priusqiiaTU  ad 
eameram  .<«uam  completa  lonutioiie  redinset,  surjjens  a  lo<;o  eum  quibuscurnque  Hedisset,  sicut 
lion  ailvert/eus  divinin  intentUH,  discnrrens  per  dauHtrnm  vel  liortum.  rousuetum  tenipUH  Huis 
meditali(uiibu8  et  apeculationibuH  expendebat :  «io  itenim  ad  orandum  paratus,  quani  non  di- 
nii.sisHet  oraculum.  onjus  nulla  oceupatio  immiitabat  affectum  :  quia  nee  aliis  delectabatur  ejus 
affectio,  nisi  bis  revelationibus.  qua»  impetrasset  oraudo."     (Boll.,  Cap.   VL,  n.  .'W,  p.  668.) 

II  '•  Infer  qum  fuit.  quod  Bcieiitiara  snam.  quam  pne  aliis  mirandum  babuit,  noa  humauo  in- 
genio.  »ed  orationi.s  merifo  acrjuisivit."     (BolL,  Cap.  VJl.,  n.  31,  j>.  668.) 

H  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  31,  p.  668. 
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pleasing  to  Thee — to  the  praise  and  glory  of  thy  Name."  *  When 
a  child,  if  conversation  did  not  turn  on  God,  or  on  matters  which 
tended  to  edification,  the  Angelical  would  go  away.f  He  wondered 
how  men,  especially  religious  men,  could  talk  of  anything  but 
God,  or  holy  things.|  He  was  "  Miro  modo  henignus  in  animo^ 
qni  totus  siiavis  erat  m  verbo  et  liber  alls  in  facto."  §  He  wept 
for  the  sins  of  others  as  if  they  had  been  his  own — yet  so  spotless 
was  his  mind,  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  think  that 
man  could  sin.  No  one  could  look  on  him  in  conversation  with- 
out receiving  the  grace  of  a  special  consolation.  ||  To  meet  his 
eye  and  to  hear  his  voice,  was  to  warm  the  heart  and  to  elevate 
the  soul. 

The  young  professor  had  reason  to  throw  himself  earnestly  into 
his  work.  Though  ever  dwelling  in  the  unseen  kingdom,  as  is 
evident  from  his  history,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  tendency  of 
the  intellectual  world  around  him.  His  saintliness,  his  character, 
and  his  parts,  seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  destined  to  sway 
the  philosophical  and  theological  teachings  of  an  age,  in  which 
the  human  mind  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of  flux. 
The  rationalism  of  the  Abelardine  school — the  corroding  mysti- 
cism of  the  East,  and  depravity  of  morals — had  to  be  faced,  and 
to  be  withstood.  Thomas  fixed  himself,  therefore,  on  the  immov- 
able basis  of  authority,  and  grounded  his  teaching  on  the  moiuistic 
methods  of  the  ''Sentences"  of  Peter  the  Lombard.*^  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  surprise  caused  by  his  distinctions, 
and  the  admiration  created  by  his  novelty  in  argument,  proceeded, 
in  great  measure,  from  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  work  he  had 
to  do — of  the  enemy  he  was  contending  with,  and  of  the  powers 

*  "  roiu'cde  niilii,  quirso,  inisoricora  Dens,  quai  Tibi  placita  sunt.  anU'iit<'r  concupiaoere. 
piMuU-nter  iuvestigaie,  veraciter  aguoscere,  et  perfecte  implere,  ad  laiidt-iu  ft  {;l(>riaiu  Noiniiiis 
Till." 

t  Boll..  Cap,  VIII.,  n.  49.  p.  672,  673. 

t  "  .\(liinrahatur  ant«'iii  |)liii-in))iiii.  ut  «\ius  (»rt>  fro(]ii»'nti(i.s  rst  aiiditiim,  qiioiiiodo  aliquia.  et 
piaripm-  icli^iosi,  po.s.sii\t  tlr  alio  ui.si  df  Deo  loiiui,  aut  de  his  qiuc  ii-dilicatioiii  uuiiiiatiim  de- 
mrviimt."     (ihUl..  Cap.   I'lll.,  n.  4^,  p,  tirX) 

i  Holl..  (\ip.  VI.,  n.  31,  p.  669. 

II  "  Istc  .sun('t\i.s  difll(Milt<'i- frodcrct,  (piod  lioiiio  pppoaret,  similfs  sibi  oiiiuos  vel  loelioros 
n\sti  loans  in  iunocoiilia  vcl  natnia  ;  <  iini  ronstitisstl  alitiiu'in  «'x  intiniiitatc  pt-rias-sc.  sic  alituas 
d«'tl(l)at  cnlpas,  iit  jooprias:  illius  iniitatiis  cxciiipluni.  (|iii  pt-r  coiiiiiassioiH'iii  ut  piopriin  ure- 
batnr  iiiffodiis  in  dct'crt  ibiis  uliciiis.  Kx  qoa  l>iiii;;iiital«'  caiitatis  iiiiiaiida  atTt-ctius  ex  solo 
eJoN  coiiioiali  aspcctu  vidtbatur  oriri  ut  uenio  ipsiiiii  aliqiiaiodiii  allo(|iiendo  et  eouversjtiido 
potuissit  aspiecrc,  a  quo  nou  coutiii&;eret  I'lutiaiu  sueeialis  c-ouaolatiouis  baurire."  (Boll.. 
Cap.  VI.,  n.  3:,  ;».  66!».) 

IT  It  is  a  both  euiioim  and  inteiestiiiK  fact,  that  tbe  disciples  of  Alb4>rt  and  S.  Thomas,  in 
etuiiimiinj;  tluiv  two  masters,  should  have  attributed  to  eaeb  respeetively.  what  I  sliould  enll, 
altributes  of  a»;livitv  and  (/iii'r.s.  Piaiill  thus  qutjfes  the  .MmnitiU  SthoUiriuiii,  p.  U.  •'  ('aui.— .Seio 
iiia>;istrniu,  (jui  .\U)«Ttum,  quern  voeitaiit  doctorem  iiiasinuin,  iiuitatur  :  illius  seijuar  doetritium. 
/i(irf.—Kt  quasi  minor  sit  heatus  Thomas,  reputas  f  ('<ii)i.— Kes  ilia  ma  latet.  veruin  iiomeii  AI- 
oerti  pnestantius  est.  Kurt.— Cvrtv  non.qiiia  sanetitate  jiaudet  Im  atus  Thomas.  (Nim— (Vrtuni 
est.  quia  phires  fueruiit  saueti  simj)luitateiii  pi-.i>  se  fereutes  si  quideiu  mea  eoiyeetura  est.  tan- 
'"{'*  *'^ 'M'«''ibus,  se.  devotione  et  .iejuiiio.  abstuieutia  saiutitateiu  »>htiiiuisse.  doniinum  vero 
Albert uni  seientia^  ]uoi)ter  exeelleutiam  meruisse  mafiuitudiuis  nomen  ;  oeruisue.  qmxl  jam 
pnveonium  ad  philo.sophiuiiispleudidius  sit  I  Ittnt.—\i-\\iu  me  esse  euni  8anet«»  Thoma.  ('(j'm.— 
•..  •  •  •  li>>*<ida  jejuiiiis  eeterisque  pijveeptis  ad  beatam  vitaiii  dueentibus.  et  eris  eomes  ejus 
vitu>  suuetitatisqu(>  p;ntieeps  :  .  .  .  ex  studio  artium  hoe  uoii  pereipitur.  sed  ex  eotitempla- 
lioiie  ;m  nia.  i>'(irr.— Niliil  prodt>st.  verba  evomere;  mea  seuteutia  fert.  elaram  esse  doetrinam 
a  V  V  f;    *"'io.L  . <^''*"«'— ^'t'^lUf  I'go  repugno,  quauiquaui  Albertviuj  pra'lVro."     (Lof/ik.  VUrUr  BoAd, 
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by  which,  alone,  that  enemy  could  be  overthrown.  Frigerio  says 
he  was  looked  upon,  ^' qudsi  divino  oraculo^^ — as  a  heavenly 
oracle.*  He  followed  Albert,  but  his  teaching  was  more  incisive, 
more  definite,  and  more  strictly  to  the  point. 

It  will  be  seen,  later,  how  he  met  dominant  errors,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  those  who  naturally  would  have  looked  u})on 
him  with  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Many  of  his  disciples  became 
distinguished  men.  ^gidius  Itomanus,  of  the  Colonna  family, 
was  his  pupil  for  eleven  years,  and  became  famous  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  theology,  philosophy,  and  law.  ^gidius  was  a  vehement 
defender  of  Thoniistic  traditions,  and  wrote  voluminously  on 
morals,  and  scholastic  theology.f  Eventually  he  joined  the 
Augustinians,  was  made  General,  then  Archbishop  of  Berry,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  ^^  Doctor  Fu7idatissimus" 

8.  Thomas  assisted  others  besides  his  own  pupils — sovereigns, 
cardinals,  bishops,  superiors  of  Orders,  and  professors,  besides  in- 
quisitive young  men,  wrote  to  him  for  advice,  and  for  solutions  to 
their  difficulties.  For  instance,  a  professor,  of  Venice,  sends  him 
a  pai)er  of  thirty-six  articles,  to  which  he   desires  a  response  in 


*  'Omups  nianistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritat*-  doctrin.'B,  scholares  plus  caeteriH  ad 
ainorein  h)-ienti:i-  iirovocare.  Krat  ciiiiii  novos  in  tsiia  Ifi-tioiit'  iikimmih  articiiloH.  iiuvuiii  iihhIuiu 
et  flariiiii  drtenninandi  iineiiieiiH.  «-t  iiova.s  r«-du(-<*us  in  d«-teriiiiiiati<>iijl)iiM  rationeH;  ut  nemo, 
qui  ipsiini  audi.s.sct  nnva  d«n;*T«'.  etnoxis  ratioiiihnH  dnbia  <l<'liiiii »-.  duliitaict,  quod  eiini  Deiis 
nova  hiiiiiiiiH  radiiu  illiiHtraNSct,  <|iii  Htatini  teni  ttt-rti  cu;pi8Hct  chsk-  jiidicii,  nt  non  dnbitaret 
uovaH  npinionoB  docere  ft  scribt-re,  qiias  Ueus  diguitu»  esset  uovitcr  inspiiaie."  (Bull.,  Cap.  III., 
n.  15.  p.  wjl.) 

"  Ma  Hi  dispose,  poi  inos.so  dall  'ubidienza,  di  accettare  il  carico  :  pcrci6  si  part)  da  Colonia, 
Ac  He  nt-  aiido  in  i'ari^^i  ad  interpretar  i  qnattro  libii  delle  sentenze  di  Pietrn  Lonibardo  k  )(iuiito 
il  Santo  in  Pariyi.  coniincio  a«l  esM-ynin-  rolllcio  di  ISatolluTi ;  Ac  tcmto,  ciic  la  Hua  dtittrina  fii  to- 
noBciiita,  coiicorttcro  innnnierabili  Hcoiari  ad  ascoltarlo,  &c  lo  Htiiuavano  i'onie  He  foHse  uu  diviuo 
ora4iolo,  ii  come,  elie  la  dottrina  era  ammirabile.  el  la  .ita  eHneniplare,  divenne  a  tutti  ^ratiHHi- 
nio.  In  (iiiettto  tempo  (Mimineio  a  Hcrivere,  k.  comnient-ar  i  <|nattro  libri  delle  nentenze:  dove 
coHJ  ecffllcnte  divfinie,  ii.  eon  tanta  eoitia  di  scienza,  io  eon  Hottilith  di  qneHtioni,  hi.  <-on  varie 
dJHtintioni.  ^  eon  {Mofondita  di  dottrina,  ehe  tiitti  Ki>i*l>('U^'i^i>'>'  elie  la  ana  dottrina  li  era  divi- 
naniente  dal  Spirito  Santo  jn>]>irata  |>i)i  preHto,  <-lie  nalnralnieiite  aecjuiHtata:  e^li  nttaxa  nelle 
Boe  lettioni  un  nietlio<io  ]>articolare  :  &l  alle;;,i\'ii  ra;;ioni  tanto  vive.  per  eont'ermare  i  snoi  detti, 
rill-  peieio  eiaHenno  guidicava,  clie'l  Hiio  intelletto  to8H«-  illuminato  pel  dono  particolare  di  Dio." 
(Vita.  p.  Hi.) 

t  He  niav  l>e  called  tlie  forernnner  of  tbe  yreat  Tliomistic  t)ieoIo(;iaiis  of  the  Hixteenth  eeii- 
turv.  To  K<^'"*  a  tew  of  tlieir  namen  will  hIiow  the  energy  of  the  revival: — "Da  bi-jje^jnen  una 
zn»rHt."  KaVH  VVtrner.  "  die  Htrennen  Thominten  anH  den  Schnlen  <leH  I'redi^er  Urdens  :  Domini- 
COH  Soto,  irxi<l ;  PefruH  Soto.  156:i:  Martin  Ledenma.  I.')T4:  Bart  liolomiiiiH  .M<dina.  ISHl  :  Johannes 
Vincentins.  ib'Jh;  Baitanar  Navarretus.  Itino ;  Raphael  Kipa,  Kill;  Lndwi^  de  MonteninoH,  Iti^l ; 
DidaeUH  Nunez  de  Capiziulo.  Kii-t;  TliomaH  Torres.  \\i'.\0\  JoHeph  a  St.  Maria,  r.a..  I»)2.'j;  Didai'us 
Alvarez.  l»>;i.'>:  Joh.  (>(Mizal<-z.  r.a..  IfilMJ;  (irejjor  Martinez,  l(i:)7:  Mi<;hael  Zanardi.  1642;  Johannes 
a  St.  Thonia,  li)44;  Kranz  Manea  Prado.  Hiitfi;  .loli.  i'anlnn  NazariiiH.  1646;  Marcna  Serra.  1647; 
(irejioriiiH  fipnlluH,  c.a..  1614;  Ha<<piet,  PidO;  Franz  .Auranx(».  1664;  Caspar  Rn.vz,  c.a.,  1654;  Job. 
Martinez  Prado.  166^;  Contennon.  1674;  Joli.  Maitinezde  Prado,  1668;  PeterOiidoy,  1677;  Gonet, 
ISiJl  ;  llyaciuth  Parra,  16H4  ;  Kranz  Parez,  r.a.,  16t»<i ;  Kranz  a  Jeau  Maria,  lb"77  ;  Cornejo  de  Pedro- 
sa,  1618;  Kranz  Snarez.  Vjllej;a8,  MatthaoH  Orland*.  16y5;  Petrus  de  Aragon.  c.o..  15«0;  John  Pu- 
teaons.  1623;  Petriih  de  I><»rea.  IW)6:  Alphonn  Cnriel,  1609;  HieronvniUH  Perez,  c.a.,  1555;  Franz 
Zumel.  16U7;  PetriiH  de  Cabrera.  I60(»;  Lndovieus  CaspenKis.  c.a..  1641  ;  Raphael  Averna,  1C57;  Dio- 
telaviiiH,  r.a..  1610;  <;a.spar  Ram,  c.a..  1612;  .Michael  <le  PalaeoiB.  c.a..  1560;  Sabastian  Perez,  1593; 
Wilhelm  Kutins.  161:);  Krann  SylvinH.  1649;  Joh.  Wingers.  1639;  ToIetiiH.  Melehoir  de  Caatro.  1599; 
MoliiiH.  lh5o;  (iregorde  Valentia,  1603;  (iabriel  Vasqiiez.  1604;  yEgydins  Lnsitanis.  1608;  Petrua 
de  Arnibal.  160^ ;  Benedict  Pereira.  1610;  Johann  Salan.  1612;  Kranz  Znniga,  1614;  Kranz  Suarez, 
1617;  Kranz  Albertir:.  1619;  Leonhard  Leiui.  1623;  Martin  BeecauiiH.  1624;  Joh.  Ragnsa.  1624;  Di- 
darus  Granadnn.  16.34;  Al]>honH  de  Aran.jo  et  Penahel,  1657;  Adam  Tanner,  1632; 
Johann  Pnepositus.  1634;  Diego  Alan-.on.  I6:M:  Hieron,  FaKolns.  163');  Angnstin  Bernol, 
1642;  Angnstin  von  Rom.  1643;  Casnar  Hnrta<io.  1646;  Jo.  Martinez  Ripalda,  1648;  Franc. 
Amicus  1651;  Franc,  ab  Oviedo.  1651 ;  Job.  Castillo,  1683;  Franz  Lugo.  1652;  Bernardin  Villegaa, 
1653;  Franz  Snarez.  1659;  Roderich  .Arriaga.  1657:  Joseph  Angles.  Lychet,  Franz  Aretinns,  Pon- 
cius,  1560;  Peter  Coninck.  1573;  Franz  Herrera.  ca  .  159(J:  Franz  de  Ovando.  c^a.,  1580;  Mastrina, 
ca.,  16<XJ;  Franc,  de  Pitigianns.  c.a.,  1600;  Johann  de  Rada.  16<»8 ;  Theodor  Sniising,  c.n^,  1600;  Phi- 
lipp  Faber.  I6:J0;  Anton  Hiqusens.  1641:  Angelns  Vnlpes.  1647;  Caspar  Sgheninia.  1657;  (.S'.  Tho- 
matt.  B.  III..  Hrxtra  Buck.,  p.  143-149.)  Werner  also  gives,  iu  a  foot-note,  the  several  works  writ* 
t«n  by  the  above-named  theologiaus. 
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four  days.*     The  Saint  answers  him  with  great  courtesy,  saying 
how  occupied  he  is,  still  promising  to  do   his  bidding.     Each 
question  is  first  stated  by  S.  Thomas,  and  then  he  gives  the  answer 
as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  clearness.     He  is  asked  whether 
the  angels  move  the  heavens;  whether  they  do  so  '' suo  imperio ;'' 
if  there  were  any  method  of  proving  this  infallibly  ;  and  Avhether 
these  spirits  belong  to  the  order  of  heavenly  Virtues.     The  an- 
swers given  by  S.  Thomas  show  how  great  an  influence  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Areopagite  had  had  upon  him.     Then  Br.  Gerard  of 
Besan9on,  a  Dominican,  writes  asking  six  questions,  which  hardly 
show  that  Br.  Gerard  had  either  a  very  practical  or  a  very  scien- 
tilic  turn.f     He  wishes  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  whether 
the  star  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  was  like  a  cross,  or  a  man,  or 
a  crucifix  ;  whether  the  little  hands  of  Jesus  created  the  stars ; 
whether   the   words   of  Simeon — "  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall 
pierce " — were  remembered  by  our   Lady  with  vehement   grief 
seven  times  a  day  till  the  Resurrection ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a 
somewhat  insane  question  about  Confession.     B.  Gerard  asked 
these   questions  with   an  eye  to  the  pulpit.     The  Saint  treated 
them  as  they  deserved — showing,  that  he  was  not  given  to  scho- 
lastic subtleties.     He  tells  B.  Gerard   that  he  thinks,  when  indu- 
bitable truth  offers  so  much  matter  for  sermons,  frivolity  should 
be  avoided : — still,  what  has  been  said  need  not  be  recalled,  unless 
scaiubil  has  arisen. J     The  Opusculum,  on  the  difference  between 
the  Divine  and  human  word  ;  and  the  somewhat  larger  treatise, 
on  tlie  nature  of  tlie  intellectual  word,  are  full  of  close  reasoning; 
and  state  principles  which  are  fundamental,  regarding  the  method 
of  human  knowledge.§     They  show  a  deep  study  of  the  Stagyrite, 

*  "  Lectis  vestria  litteris,  in  eis  inveni  articnlorum  niultitudineni  numerosani,  super  c^uibus 
aiiH-  voUii*  i»sp(ni(leri  iiitVa  (jnatiidmnii  vi-stra  caiitas  postnlabat.  Kt  lift- 1  t-s-it'iii  iu  alliis  plii- 
liinum  o«<uj);ilim.  lu-  taincti  <lf»'SM«-m  vt-stra-  dileotioiii.s  obstMiuio.  dilati.s  paruniiuT  aliis  (niibiis 
iiif  iiitt-iiilcrt-  oi»()rt»'bat,  (jua-ntionibus  a  vobis  pmpositiH  prop«>»ui  per  siu^iila  respoiidere.  Ar- 
(i<'ii/«,< /.-I'liiiiHs  vv^»  aitiouliis  est,  an  AiiKfli  sint  niotori-s  eielornni.  Super  qiui  dixi  taliter 
re.spdiidendum  (jiiod  lioe  nou  solum  a  I'bilosopbis  est  niultipliciter  probatum.  veruni  etiani  a 
Hiiiu-tis  Doetdi'ibus  evidenter  asseriter.  Dicit  Augustiuus  in  V.  de'i'riuitate,  quod  '  sic\it  corpora 
UriMsiora  et  iiilV  i  iora  per  aubtiliora  et  superiora  (luodani  ordiiie  n-j^untur  ita  omnia  eorpoia  per 
Hpirituni  vita'  ratibnalem.'  In  libro  etiam  liXXXIlI.  Quaestionum,  dieit.  qmxl  '  umM|ua-que  res 
vi(«il»ilis  \i\  \\ov  unindo  babet  an};«'lieam  j)ot«'statem  sibi  pnipositam.'  lire;foriu8  etiani  unit  iu 
n  .  Itjal.,  (jiuxl  '  in  hoe  niundo  visibili  nibil  nisi  per  ereaturani  invisibilem  disponi  potest,' " 
{Opu»f.,  X.,  Ue»jwnsio  tie  ArtU'ului.  XXXl'I :  ad  LiCtorcm  Veiutum,  I'ol.  AT/.,  p,  169,  <d  rami,) 

t  For  example,  take  the  foiirtb  question: — "  Qnarta  (imrstio.  an  parvula*  nujuus  pueri  Jesu 
nati  eieaverint  Stellas.  Ad  cpiod  responded,  quod  loeutio  bive  non  est  propriji.  Nam  parvul» 
nnuius  sunt  nuiuus  Immanitatis.  <iuaruiu  non  est  ereare.  Sed  quia  nuns  et  idem  Cbristus  est  iu 
di\  uia  et  bumaua  natura  pert'ectus,  i)otest  iiiyu8nn>di  loeutio  saue  exponi.  ut  dieatur;  .Mauus 
parvuhe  isiiiis  jnu'ri  ereaveruut  stellas;  id  ist,  iste  puerhabeus  mauus  parvulas,  creavit  st«'llas. 
Tali  enain  modo  lotjnendi  ad  qitamtliim  iiuionis  expressionem  aliiiuando  Dootores  utuntur.  sieut 
m  quibusdani  eantatur  Keolesiis  :  "Mauus  qua>  uos  plasinaveruut,  olavis  eontixa*  sunt.'  Non 
tanu'ii  luee  sunt  extendenda,  vel  pra'dii'anda  nopulo.  Sed  tamen  si  pra>dioatum  sit  non  arbitror 
revoiandum  :  nisi  super  ln)c  error  aut  staudatuiu  onatur.  iu  (jvu)  easa  oporteret  san.T  loeutiouis 
sensum  exponi.  Non  sunt  antem  iu  talibus.  quantum  tieri  potest,  simplieium  animi  solioitaudi." 
{Opu9C..  XL,  Kesponsio  de  VI.  ArticuUs  ad  L^ctorem  }iisuntinum.  Vol.  Xi'L.p   175.) 

+  "Prima  qua-stio  fuit,  an  stella  qua>  Ma^is  appar\nt,  baberet  tijmram  crncis.  Seounda.  an 
nalMM-et  tinnranj  bomiui.s.  Tertia,  an  baberet  ti-iuram  erucitixi.  "  After  some  remarks  the  Saint 
ooneiudes:— '•  Noii  enim  deoet  pnedieatorem  veritiitis  jul  fabulas  i^notas  divertere.  Si  autem 
Bti  anquo  sit  pra'dioatum,  non  arbitror  esse  neeessariuiu  quod  revocatur,  nisi  forte  ex  boe  po- 
puii)  soanitahnn  sit  exortum;  et  tunc  nou  deberet  ut  erruueum  reprobari,  sedut  incertum  ei- 
IH»n.       (Opera,  roj.  A'I'/..p.  175.     Ed.  Parnur.) 

■iptV'^*^)]'* '^*^^^"  ^^''*"**'"'"*'   ^*'*»'t*ss«>r  tJaftiiuo  Gibelli  thus  speaks:— "Per  questi  due  metafi- 
•ici  irattati  spleudidissimi  di  dottriua,  se  1  uoatri  fllosofauti  gli  aveasero  per  le  maiu,  e  accu- 
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and,  thou<!:h  All)ert  and  8.  Augustine  are  kept  in  view,  they  mani- 
fest marks  of  powerful  and  independent  tiiought. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  treatises  is  that  addressed 
^^  ad  Fratrem  Rcginalduni  sociiun  suuni  carisaiinum"  on  the 
nature  of  the  angels ;  a  favourite  subject  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
"Was  begun  during  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  but  he  never  got  be- 
yond the  thirtieth  chai)ter.* 

In  this  treatise,  he  exhibits  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
systems  of  Thales,  Diogenes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Democritus, 
Anaxagoras,  and  others.  He  shows  his  mastery  of  Arabian  ])hi- 
losophy,  and  of  the  teachings  of  Porj)hyry,  and  Avicenna.  He 
comi)ares  Plato,  with  Aristotle,  and  brilliantly  refutes  the  doctrine 
of  Avicebron.  He  oversets  the  pantheism  of  Avicenna,  the  un- 
tenable doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  equally  dangerous,  but 
perhaps  more  remotely  destructive  tenets  of  Origen.  He  estab- 
lishes the  Providence  of  God  over  the  angels,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aristotle's  metaphysics;  and  proves,  with  an  argument  full  of 
ingenuity,  that  the  same  Providence  extends  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence to  the  smallest  creature.  Finally,  the  Manichean  error  is 
disj)Osed  of,  and  the  ^^ suhstaniice  separatw'^  are  proved  to  have 
been  created;  whilst  the  last  chapter  treats  of  the  condition  and 
distinction  of  the  angels.  The  Areopagite,  8.  Basil,  8.  Augustine, 
S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  8.  Jerome,  8.  Gregory  ^'azianzen  called 
*'  Theologusp  8.  Chrysostom,  and  8.  John  Damascene,  are  used  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  evident  that  8.  Thomas  must  have  been 
extensively  read  in  the  Fathers,  even  so  early  as  this  in  his  career. 
The  treatise  shows  the  8aint's  grasp  of  some  of  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  how  masterfully  he  dealt  with  errors,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  might  have  stained  the  most  promising 
minds  in  the  Paris  schools.f 

ratamcnte  ne  cercassero  n^rni  cosa,  seiiza  falln  la  mnderna  fliosofia,  la  quale,  a  voler  dire  il  vero, 
^  di  turbidi  inivuli  iiivuliitH.  a^«-v«iliiiciit*'  dittiiebbiar  hj  putrebbe,  e  di  cliiariiMiiua  luce 'gloria- 
riBi."     [Vila  di  St.  Tomtnojio  d'^quiiuj,  p.  tii.     Kd.t.     Itolo'jtie.  lHb9.) 

•  He  begins  tliu»: — "  (^uia,  sacrJH  AiiK<'loruin  soleiiiiiiiM  iiiteresse  non  possuniiis,  lion  del)et 
nobiBdevotioiiis  tfiiipus  tiaiiHire  iiiviciinm;  H»-d  fjiuxl  p»all«*iidi  (irticio  Bubtrahitiir,  scrihciidi 
Htudio  cuiiipeusetur.  uiteiuleiiteB  iuitiir  HaiR-toriiiii  Aii;;fl<iriiiii  ••xct-lleiitiain  iitciiiiiqiie  depro- 
ni)-r<  .  iiicipieiidiiiii  \  idetur  ab  liis  qua- <!<•  .\ii;:<liH  antiqiiitus  liiiiiiaiia  toii.jertiira  aitiiiiavit;  at 
Hi  quid  iiiveijcriiiiiia  tidci  <-oiim>iiuiii,  accipiaiiiiiH ;  qiub  vero  doctrinal  repugnant  catliolicie,  re- 
fiitfiiiiiti."  Tlie  chapUTh  an-  lna(led  tliiis: — 'In-  opiuioiiibiis  aiitiquoriiiii  pbilotsoplioniui. — 
Opinio  AriHtott'IiH  et  AviconiKb  d«-  iiiini.i-ro  Hiibbtaiitiaritm  sepaiataruin.— In  quo  con  vcniat  opinio 
Platonis  et  Aristot«;liB.— lu  quo  ditlVrnui  Plato  et  Ari»tot«-le».— l)e  HubMtantianini  Hcparatarum 
Cfiseiitia  i»<-cundnui  Avirebrou. — Reprobatio  opinionin Avi<ebron  (|uantnn)ad  niodnni  poneuduni. 
— R«-probatio  opiuioni>«  Avicibion  <le  materialitate  snb.Htantianun  separatariini. — Soliitio  ratio- 
iiiiMi  Avicebron  opiiiioiiis. — OpinioneK  diceutiuiu  subatantias  iinniateriale«  «;aUHain  8ui  esse  nou 
liabere.  et  earuin  reiirobatio,"  Ate.  (To/.  AT/.,  Ojrusc.,  XIV.,  l>t  .Substantiui  neparatis,  nte  de  An- 
f/eloium  natura  ;  aul  Fralrfm  lifijitiaUium  gocium  suum  carUgimum,  p.  183.) 

t  Tlie  Saint  treats  fully  on  the  Angels,  taking  bis  works  generally.  Of  their  orijfin  and  be- 
ing, or  e.ssence,  see  Sumnui.  I'ar»  Frinia,  qu.  L..  art.  I,  p.  203 ;  art.  2,  p.  204  :  fju.  L..  art.  3,  p.  205  :  qu. 
LI.,  art.  2. p.  208:  qu.  LI.,  art.  3,  p.  209:  qu.  LXXIX.,art.  I,  p.  308;  qu.LV I.,  art.  2,p.22\  ;  qu.  LVIL, 
art.  1.  2.  3.  p.  222,  223  ;  qu.  LIX. .  art.  2.  p.  231 ;  qu.  LX.,art.  2.  p.  234 ;  art.  5,  p.  2:»] ;  qu.  CVII,,  art.  2, 
p.  411.  412:  qu.  CVIIL.  art.  5.  6.  p.  41(j-4ia:  Contra  Gentilets.  Lib.  II.,  cap.  XLVII.,p.  101.  102;  Ibid., 
cap.  XL  VIII. .  p.  UrZ  :  Lifj.  III.,  rap.  LXXX..p.  221-223.  Of  their  difference,  respecting  each  other, 
see  Summa,  Fart  Prima,  qu.  LXIL.art.  2,  p.  210;  art.  4.  p.  241:  art.  7,  p.  243:  qu.  LXIII.,  art.  \,p. 
245;  art.  3.  p.  246.  247;  arU  9.  2.01  ,  qu.  CVIIL.  art.  4.  p.  415.  Of  their  work,  see  Summa,  P.  Prima, 
qu.  CVL.  art.  3.  p.  ■l]2;  qu.  CX.,  art.  2,  p.  423.  424;  art.  3.  p.  424:  qu,  CXII.,  art.  \.,p.  428;  qti. 
CXIU.,  art  6,  p.  434.     (Summa,  Vol.  I.     Cuntra  OentiUt,  Vol  V.     Ed.  Parma.) 
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There  are  some  other  Opuscula  which  are  put  down  to  this 
period — writings  of  less  importance  in  themselves,  but  interest- 
ing, in  as  far  as  they  point  out  what  kinds  of  subjects  occupied 
the- thoughts  of  scholars  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  the 
Tract  against  those  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  Eastern  systems.*  Here  the 
Saint  follows  his  favourite,  S.  Augustine,  and  shows  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  Boethius,  S.  Anselm,  and  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  Then,  there  is  "  De  Sortibus,'^  which  rests  principally 
upon  the  common  assumption  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exerted 
immense  influence  on  terrestrial  atfairs;  "  De  Fato,'^  in  which  the 
Saint  shows  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Latin 
poets;  and  finally,  a  treatise  on  the  "Essence  of  matter  and  its 
dimensions,"  in  which,  in  nine  chapters  of  subtle  arguing,  the 
errors  of  Averroes  are  combated.  The  "  Exposition  "  of  the  two 
decrees  of  Innocent  III.  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Trent,  an  "  Opus- 
culum  de  motit  cordis  ad  Philippum  Magistrum"  and  another 
^' De  Potentiis  Animce"  seem  also  to  have  been  written  during 
this  period. 

But,  whilst  thus  engaged,  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Lombard, 
S.  Thomas  was  frequently  in  the  pulpit ;  he  zealously  observed 
the  duties  of  conventual  life,  and  regularly  delivered  lectures  to 
the  crowds  that  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  versatility,  his 
power  of  abstraction,  his  astonishing  memory,  his  jealous  hus- 
biuuling  of  time,  carried  him  with  ease  through  works  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  possessed 
that  marvellous  gift,  which  Origen  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
displayed,  of  being  able  to  dictate  to  three,  and  even  four  scribes,f 
on  different  and  difficult  subjects,  at  one  time,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  or  entangling  the  thread  of  each  separate  question — 
dictating  to  each  as  if  he  alone  was  exclusively  the  object  of  his 
attention.^ 

*  "Do  .Titornitato  inundi  contra  nuirmnrantes."  {Opnsc..  XXTTL.  p.  Hlfi-^il.)  Here  Is  a  spe- 
ciiuon  of  his  incthod  of  :u}juin>;: — "Pnvt<'r«>a:  Causa  prodno»'iis  totani  rci  siibstantiaiii,  iioii 
niinns  potosi  in  piodnccndo  totani  snbstaiitinin.  ipiani  causa  pro<luc«'n8  formani  in  produc'ti«>ne 
fonna>;  iiunio  nnilto  ina<;is;  quia  non  jtrodncit  t'duccndo  »it'  potentia  inat«'ria\  .si<Mit  est  in  co 
q\ii  prodiicit  foiinani.  Std  ali«nu>d  ajr»'ns  (juo*!  ]>rodu«it  solum  forniani,  potest  in  hoc  nt  forma 
ah  oo  ])rodn»'ta  sit  quando(Minu|ne  ipsnni  t'st.  nt  patct  in  sole  illniuiuante.  Ergo  nuilto  fortius 
Dens,  ((ui  produoit  totam  rci  siihstantiani.  potest  facere  lit  causatuni  snum  sit  quandoouniqua 
Ipse  •'St.  PraMerea  si  aii<]ua  sit  causa  qua  posit  a  in  alicjuo  instanti  non  intssit  |>oni  ettectus  ejus  ab 
«>a  ])rocedens  in  eodem  instanti.  hoc  uon  est  nisi  (luia  illi  causa'  deest  a1i(]uul  de  i-ompleniento: 
ra\isa  t'uim  complcta  et  causatuni  sunt  simiil.  Sea  Deo  iiun<)uam  d»'fiiit  aliquid  de  compleinen- 
to.  Kr<io  causatum  ejus  semper  potest  poui  eo  posito;  et  ita  uon  est  uecessftrinoi  quod  dura- 
tioiie  pra'cedat."     (p.  3VX) 

t  "  Vera  revolatione  aui  aocii,  et  suorum  studeutium  acriptorum  veraciter  est  compertum, 
quod  ]>ra'dictus  Doctor  d<'  diversis  niateriis.  trib»is  scriptonbus.  et  aliquamlo  quatuor  in  sua 
camera  eodem  lenipore,  Spiritu  revelante,  dictabat."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  «.  18,  p.  665.)  It  is  said  that 
Ori>;en  could  dictate  to  sn-en  scribes  at  one  time. 

t  The  Opuscula  the  Saint  is  said  to  have  written  during  his  bachelorship  are  thus  numbered 
Bccordiud  to  tlu'  Parma  edition  of  his  works.  Rcsponsio  ad  Lectorem  Venetum  de  XXXVI.  arti- 
ouhs.  (Opnsc.  X.)  Rcsponsio  ad  Lectorem  Bisuntinum  de  VI.  articulis.  (Opnsc.  XI.)  De  dif- 
lerentia  yerbi  divini  et  humani.  (()pusc.  XII.)  De  natura  verbi  iuttllcctns.  (Opnsc.  XIII.)  De 
smistantiis  separatis  sen  de  naf  ura  aiigelornm  ad  fiatreni  Reginaldnm  sociuni  snum  carissmuini. 
(Opusc,  XIV.)    lu  Decietalem  I.   expositio  ud  Archdiacouuiu  Trideutiuum.     (Opnsc.  XIV.)     In 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  in  S.  Thomas's  answer  to  tlie 
Ducliess  of  Brabant,  about  the  Jews,  wliich  are  of  interest.*  lie 
begins,  as  was  his  custom,  by  saying  how  overpowered  he  was 
with  work,  but  that  charity  would  not  suffer  liim  to  keep  silence.f 
Tlie  Duchess  asked  whether  she  could  make  exactions  from  the 
Jews  ?  Absolutely  speaking,  he  thinks  she  could  ;  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle,  we  should  be  without  offence  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  the  Church  of  God.  Nor  is  it  permissible  for  hei'  to  turn 
to  her  own  account,  money  the  Jews  acquired  by  extortion.  She 
may  not  receive  ill-gotten  goods;  they  must  be  returned  to  the 
lawful  owner.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they  must  be  converted 
to  some  pious  purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Diocesan,  or  some 
other  worthy  person.  Can  Jews  be  punished  by  fine,  seeing  that 
their  money  is  acquired  by  usury?  Some  penalty  should  be 
added,  since  money,  thus  obtained,  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
Saint  blames  princes  for  not  constraining  the  Jews  to  take  to 
some  lionest  occupation,  as  had  been  done  in  parts  of  Italy;  and 
observes  that  if  princes  are  defrauded  of  their  rights,  it  is  their 
own  fault,  for  not  acting  with  greater  vigour  with  the  Jews.| 
Can  presents  be  taken  from  Jews?  Yes:  but  if  the  gifts  have 
been  acquired  by  usury,  they  should  be  returned  to  the  owner,  or 
converted  to  pious  purposes.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  resi- 
due, if  more  is  received  from  the  Jews  than  is  required  ?  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  principle  already  stated.  Is  it  lawful  to 
sell  places  to  bailiffs  and  officials?  Many  inconveniences  would 
follow  from  such  a  practice.     The  worst  men — the  ambitious,  and 

Derretaletn  U.  expositio  ad  ♦'iiudcin.  (Opuac.  XX.)  Desortibusad  Dominum  Jarobiini  de  Burgo. 
(OpiiMC.  XXI.)  De  ietJ-rnitJitP  iiiiuidi.  (Oimsc.  XxHI.)  l)e  fato.  (Opiisc.  XXIV.)  I)e  Essentia 
niateiia:  <-t  Miiariini diiiicii.sidiitiiii.  ((>piit«<'.  XXV'III.)  De  inntii  cordiH  ad  Pliilippiiin  luaKiHtruni. 
(OpiiBC.  XXXI.)  De  potiMitiitt  auiniae.  (Opusc.  XL.)  But  there  in  a  doubt  an  to  the  genuiueuess 
of  Honie  of  llicui — of  tliiH  lattr. 

*  '■  Adelaide  di  BorKojjiia  era  moglie  di  Eurico  III.  Dura  del  Brabante.  Questa  priuoipessa, 
chiara  d°iu}:e};no  e  |iiii  chiara  del  \irtu.  avea  in  altiHsima  rivereuza  gli  scieuziati  e  Hopra  tiittl 
TonmiaHo.  <ni  ella  avea  iu  e<»stuiue  di  ricbiedere  a  quaudo  a  <jua;ido  di  eonsijtiio.  Noii  si  po- 
tiebbr  asi^iiafjliare  a  ]>arule  l'alle<;rezza  cb'ella  u'ebbe,  e  I'aniuiirazioue  iu  clie  ui  lev^i  poiieudo 
iiieut«-  alle  uiauiere  HoaviM.>«iuie  e  veraiuente  auyelielie  di  lui.  E^li  le  fu  cortese  di  inolti  salute- 
voli  animoiiiiueuti.  niaMMiiue  iuteru<i  al  niodo  di  tenere  uel  ^overuare  i  Giudei  che  tattisi  Iddio 
deir  firo  tiravauo  ah'  altrui  oppressura.  Tali  couBiyli  ella  braino  cb'e'  uietttHse  iu  iacrittura 
atDuciii;  piit  protitteroli  le  tonia.tiiero ;  il  die,  secoudo  sue  ut»ato,  sapieuteuaeute  e'fece  uou 
niolto  appresso."     (Gibelli,  Vita  (Jap  XVI.,  p.  &i.) 

t  ■'  Excelleutiie  vestne  recepi  litferas.  e.\  (juibus  et  piam  soliritudinem  circa  rejfimen  eub- 
ditoniui  veftfroruni,  et  devotaiu  dih-ctioueni  uuani  habetis  a<l  Fratren  uoittri  Ordiuia  plenarie 
iutellexi,  Deo  i;ratia«  aKeuit.  qui  v<Htn>c-orui  tautartuu  virtutuni  semiiia  iuspiravit.  Quod 
tauieu  iu  eisileni  a  uie  requirebatiH  litteritt,  ut  vobis  uuper  quibu»dani  articulia  rehpoudereui. 
utique  uiilii  diflicile  fuit  :  tuui  propter  uc'cu)>atioui8  mea.H,  quatt  requirit  operatio  lectiouis;  turn 
quia  luihi  placeret  ut  super  biti  requireretia  alioruin  cou.siliuin  nia^is  i»  i«teH  rebiiH  peritoruni. 
Verum,  quia  iudecens  reputari  ut  vestne  soliiitudiui  uejilijieus  coa<ljutor  iuveuiar,  aut  dilecti- 
oui  iueratus  existaiu ;  super  proposititi  articulis  vobis  ad  pra:sens  respuudere  curavi ;  absque 
pr'<ejudicio  84mteutiaB  niclions."  {Opusc,  XVII.,  De  Rfgimine  JiuUzorum  ad  DucUsam  BrabantUe. 
Vol.  XVI..  p.  292.) 

X  "  Si  vero  dicatur,  quod  ex  hoc  principes  t«rraruni  damuificantur;  hoc  damnarn  sibi  impu« 
t*nt.  utpote  ex  negligeutia  coruui  proveuieus.  Melius  euiin  esset  ut  Judieos  lalwrare  coiupelle- 
reut  ad  propnum  victum  lucraadum.  sicut  iu  partibus  Italia;  faciuut.  quaiu  quod  otiosi  viventes 
Bolis  usuris  diteutur.  et  sic  eruum  doniiiii  suis  reditibi  s  defraudentur.  Ita  enini  et  per  suam 
culpam  principes  defraudareutur  reditibus  proprii.s.  si  permitterent  suos  subditos  e.\  Hf)lo  latro- 
cinio  vel  furto  lucrari,  Tenereutiir  enini  aa  restitutiouein  ejus  quodbunique  ab  eis  exigerent. 
Tertio  quasrebatur,  si  ultro  offerant  pecuuiam.  vel  aliquod  enceniam.  an  recipere  liceat.  Ad 
quod  respondendum  videtor.  qufwi  licet  recipere;  sed  expedit  quod  sic  acceptum  reddatur  hia 
quibus  debetur,  vel  eliter,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  expeudatur,  si  uiliil  aliud  habeaut  quam  usu- 
raa."    (Ibid. ,  p.  2»l.) 
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the  avaricious,  would  be  purchasers ;  and  having  once  obtained 
position,  would  abuse  their  power,  and  become  overbearing  and 
tyrannical.  Is  it  lawful  to  impose  taxes  on  Christian  subjects?  * 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  princes  of  the  earth  were  instituted 
by  God,  not  that  they  might  seek  themselves,  but  the  common 
utility  of  their  subjects.  For  it  is  said  in  Ezechiel,  "  Her  princes 
in  the  midst  of  her,  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  and  to  run  after  gains."  f  ^^d  in 
another  place,  it  is  said,  by  a  certain  prophet,  "  Woe  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Israel,  that  fed  themselves ;  should  not  the  flocks  be  fed 
by  the  shepherd  ?  You  ate  the  milk,  and  you  clothed  yourselves 
with  the  wool,  and  you  killed  that  which  was  fat ;  but  my  flock 
you  did  not  feed."  I 

Hence,  princes  receive  their  rents  that  they  may  not  despoil 
their  subjects — according  to  the  Prophet,  "  He  shall  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  princes  shall  no  more  rob  my 
people."  §  Still,  if  the  revenue  be  not  sufficient  for  supporting 
their  position,  princes  may  exact  what  is  necessary.  Those  who 
live  for  the  common  good,  should  be  supported  by  the  people. 
So,  also,  extra  expenses  for  the  common  good  are  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  public  purse.  But  it  is  unlawful  to  tax  the  people  to  meet 
inoidinate  outlays,  or  for  the  lust  of  personal  gain.  The  seventh 
question  is :  what  is  to  be  done  with  money  extorted  by  officials  ? 
To  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner.  Lastly,  should  the  Jews 
have  a  badge  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians  ?  Both  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Council  (of  Lateran),  and  to  their  own  law, 
they  should  wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  their  dress.  || 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Angelical  treated  political 
questions  of  no  little  difficulty  in  his  day.  Any  person  carefully 
reading  the  advice  given  by  the  Dominican  to  the  Duchess,  will, 
at  once,  perceive  Avith  what  prudence,  tact,  and  judgment  the 
Saint  viewed  the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  placed.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  observed,  that  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  a 

*  "Sexto  quaprobatis,  si  licoat  vobis  exactiones  faoore  in  vestros  subditos  Christianns.  In 
quo  ronsUlfiaif  dt-betis.  quod  princiiua  tfnaiiuii  sunt  a  I)«'o  instituti  non  quidcni  ut  propria 
lurra  <in;i>runt,  si-d  nt  coninuuuMn  populi  utilitatoni  profurt-nt.  In  roprfhension*'  cnini  quo- 
runidani  piincipiiin  dicituv  in  Kz«'i'h.  XXII.,  27  :  '  I'liniipt-s  «'.ins  in  n)»'dio  ejus  qmisi  Inpi  rapaoj'S, 
posiii  lid  «llundcnduni  san<iuin«'ni.  »'t  ad  (luancndas  aninias.  ft  avaritia-  liifra  s»'qu«Mida :  '  et 
aliUi  diritur  per  qucuidani  Prophetani  (Kzecli.  XXXIV..  2) :  '  Va«'  na.storibus  Israel  qui  jiasiebaut 
Hcini'tipsos.  Nonne  jtrejies  nascuntnr  a  j>as«tt)ribu»  .'  Lae  coniedebatis,  et  lauis  co  operiebainini ; 
quod  erassum  erat,  oeoidebatis;  pre>;eni  uuteni  nieuni  n«>n  paseebatis.'  I'ude  eonstitnti  sunt 
reditua  terraruni  prineipibus.  ut  ex  illis  vi\  entes  a  .spoliatione  subditoruni  abstineaut.  I'nde  in 
eodtin  Propbcta  (Cap.  XLV.,H),  Domino  nnindanl*-  dieitur.  quod  '  priuoipterit  poesesaio  iu  Israel, 
et  nou  depopulabuntur  ultra  prineipes  populuni  nu-nni.'  "     (Ibid.) 

t  tViap.  XXII.,  27.  t  Eiech.,  Chap.  XXXIl'.,  v.  2.  5  Chap.  XLV.,  r.  8. 

II  ''Ad  quod  plana  est  responsio.  et  secuuduni  statutuin  ooneilii  generalis.  Judjei  utriusque 
8e\ns  in  oinni  ebri.stianoruni  provineia  et  in  onini  tempore  aliquo  babitu  ab  aliis  populis  debf  nt 
distinsiui.  Hoc  ois  etiani.  in  li'ije  eoruni  niandatur.  nt  seilieet  taeiat  linibrias  per  qmituor  aujjii- 
los  pallioriun.  por  qnos  ab  aliis  diseernantur."     (0]>era,  Vol.  X  I'/..  />.  294.  Pai-nur.) 

He  tinishes  tbus: — •  Ibee  sunt,  illustris  et  rehgiosa  Doniina.  qua^  vestris  qu.'estioiiibus  ad 
pr.pseus  respoiidenda  oeeurrunt;  in  quibtis  vobis  non  sie  ineanisententiani  in«;ero.  quin  niagis 
Buadeani  peritioruui  seut-eutiam  esse  teueudaiu.  Valeat  Douiiuatio  vestra  per  teiupora  lousi- 
ora."    (ibid.,  p.  294.)  i-  »-  • 
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love  of  freedom,  tempered  by  wisdom  in  its  widest  sense,  wliich 
was  not  as  general  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
views  of  the  Angelieal  become  all  the  more  striking,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  friar,  and  liad  no  practical  experience 
of  government.  In  a  man  of  genius,  intuition  and  instinct  often 
serve  in  the  place  of  study;  and  what  ordinary  men  only  acquire, 
by  laborious  a])plication,  he  is  enabled  to  grasp,  by  reason  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 


I 


CHAPITER    XIX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    **  SENTENCES.** 


PART      I. 

Those  who  knew  him,  expected  that  the  young  Professor  would 
be  quite  equal  to  his  work  at  Paris,  but  they  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  have  attained  so  speedily  such  a  wide-spread  name. 
Frigerio  says  that  he  elucidated  the  "Sentences"  with  such  sub- 
limity of  thought,  that  he  seemed  rather  the  author  of  the  work 
than  its  expositor.*  Tocco  declares  that  at  this  time  God  poured 
into  him  so  great  a  knowledge,  and  caused  so  divine  a  doctrine  to 
flow  from  his  lips,  that  he  surpassed  all  the  masters  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  the  lucidity  of  liis  expositions,  drew,  beyond  all  others, 
the  intelligences  of  his  disciples  towards  a  love  of  science.f  Stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  around  his  chair.]; 

In  touching  on  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  the  influence 
of  Alexander  Hal|iB,  the  Minorite,  must  not  be  forgotten.§  Alex- 
ander was  a  giant  after  the  fashion  of  Albert,  only,  if  possible,  he 
possessed  greater  vivacity  of  intelligence,  and,  in  this  peculiarity, 
seems  to  have  been  another  Scotus.  His  learning  and  acuteness 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  ^^  Doctor  Irrefnigabilisr  \  His 
principal  performance  is  a  commentary  on  the  "Sentences." 
Unlike  most  commentators,  he  did  not  follow  the  Lombard  point 

*  "  Ivi  Icpgt'udo  il  dcttjpWuostro  dolle  st'iitcnzp  vqw  tal'  altezza  di  concetti,  con  distintioni 
noji  i»iii  nditc,  con  iioute|riC<H  nnovi  iir<;onifiiti,  taoendo  auchf  nascfie  aUissitne  qiii^tioiii.  noii 
nj«'n<i  vitill,  clif  sottili,  ciMauzi  rautore,  ch'  eapositore  pareva."     (Fiigeiio,  L.  I.,  Cap.  i'.,p. 

t  "  Frtctus  antf  ni  BaccUfticus,  cum  ca'piflset  lopondo  cfTiuidere,  qii«»  silentio  dclilMTaverat 
occultaif,  Dyiis  tantaiii  ci  iufudit  scicutiani.  ct  iu  labiis  f.jnt*  tanta  divinitiis  est  t-tliisa  doctrina. 
\\i  oiuncH  (<tiani  niajji.stios  vidcvctur  cxccdcrc,  et  claiitate  doctrina"  scholarcs  plus  CiPtcris  aa 
aniouMu  .scicntia-  piovocaie."     (Boll.,  n.  15,  titil.) 

t  '■  ()n<le  da  tutic  Ic  ])arti  d'Kuiopa  concoirevano  Btudenti  in  tal  nuniero  alia  sua  scuola, 
scnibravanocsscr  piii  tosto  un  ordinato  squadrouc  di  soldati."     (Fri-ifiio   L.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  2S.) 

4  "  Scrijisit  in  B(  cf llaiia  ct  in  i>iincMpio  s\ii  Manistt-rii  super  qiuitnor  libros  Sententiaruni 
opus.  8t  vlo  disertuni.  iutelleetu  prot'uinhnn.  apertuni  intelli<;eutia.  et  novis  artieulis  dilatatuni ; 
ad  quaruui  d(>ternnnatiouun)  rationein  euui  huuianas  scientias.  quasi  aueillas  ad  areeni  divina^ 
8apieiitia>  in  oltsequiuni  adduxisset.  (luas  saeris  seutentiis  eoneordaret :  visus  est  liuuia'.ias  fiin- 
ditus  int«-lle\isset  scientias.  et  sunnuuni  graduni  sui  studii  tixisst-  in  sapirntia  divinonnn.  qui- 
bns  ni)\  itiv  videhatur  iustrnetus.  et  ^nstu  divina*  sapii'ntia>  del"otatus,  tiueni  ,jan\  Hens  duceni 
evionuu  eloqnioruni  faeeret :  queni  tanta  replevit  st-ientia.  ut  alios  ilhistraret.  Xee  absurdum 
vitlentMr  aliq\iibu8.  quod  in  sapientu' Divina"  seutentiis.  seeulaiibus  tjuis  ufatur  seientiis.  onni 
»b  etnleui  iutelleetu  diviuo  objeeta  onniinuj  stieutiaruui  protUant.  a  quo  divina>  sapientia>  \  eri- 
tates  enuniaut.  cui  ouines  scieutia- juris  deserviunt.  a  qua  et  humauitus  acquisita  procedunt.'* 
(Boll.,  (\ip.  ///..„.  15.^,.  H,ilj 

II  He  was  a  Uloucestt'vshire  man.  and  was  called  Hales,  from  tbo  monastery  in  Gloticester- 

BUire  ot  tbat  name,   wbcre   lu' was  educated.     He   studied,  also,  in  Paris,  and  later  on  became 

""•''*•'''*'. "lost  reuowiu'd  professors  of  tbe    university.     He  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  iu 

Besides  beiny  called  tbe  "  Doctor  Irrefrajiabilis,"  be  was  also  said  to  be  tbe    '  Theologo- 

gum  Mouarcha." 
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by  })oint,  but  took  a  micldle  course  between  those  writers  who 
siiu})ly  elucidated  the  text,  jind  tho.se  wlio  used  it  as  a  quarry  out 
of  wliicii  to  draw  materials  for  original  works. 

His  mind  was  too  independent,  and  too  subtle,  and  he  had 
mastered  Aristotle  too  completely,  for  him  to  have  been  content 
witii  merely  following.*  Doubtless,  it  was  owing  to  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Aristotelian  mind,  that  made  him,  in  a 
measure,  discontented  with  the  form  into  which  the  Lomljard  had 
thrown  his  work.  Though  it  did  possess  a  kind  of  unity,  it  was 
not  a  scientific  one;  and,  in  several  respects,  was  not  in  keeping 
with  rules  of  logical  sequence  and  division.  Alexander  enlarged 
upon  the  work;  and  though  he  kept  to  four  books,  in  several 
places  he  changed  the  order  of  the  subject-matter.f 

His  first  book,  in  place  of  being  composed  of  forty-eight  dis- 
tinctions, is  thrown  into  seventy-four  questions.  Instead  of 
making  no  mention  of  the  being,  essence,  and  o})erations  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  Divinity,  he  begins  to  treat  of  these  points  in  the 
forty-second  question,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  first  book; 
and,  finally,  in  place  of  treating  the  "last  things"  with  the 
Lombard,  under  "signs,"  he  makes  them  follow  as  a  natural 
sequence,  after  treating  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. J; 

The  extent  of  his  reading  must  have  been  prodigious.  He 
quotes  all  Aristotle's  principal  works,  with  his  commentators  and 
expounders.  He  is  acquainted  with  Algazel,  Avicenna,  Abumasar, 
and  Averroes.     There  seems  to  have  been  hardly  a  Father  of  the 

*  Storkl  jfives  a  very  fair  idea  of  th«»  position  of  the  Meiidifants,  in  tlie  theological  world  of 
the  till!  t»*i-ntli  reiiturv,  in  tlie  following  words: — "  Mitglii-der  d»'r  Bittclordcri  waren  e«.  welrhe 
dif  H<>hfpiinkt«*  der  Scliolastik  hezeidnien.  Die  Mitglicrler  dt-r  Bettelorden  war»-M  und  bliebea 
von  flreizehiif*'!!  Jahrhnndert  an  dif  vornchniwtfn  Triivfor  der  srholastiscln-n  Philosopliie  nnd 
Tln-oloyn- :  dii-  n»*tt«'lordfn  waren  es.  welrhe  die  riistifinten  und  genialsten  Kriinpfer  auf  dem 
<iel>ict«-  der  WisHenscliaft  \n's  Feld  8tellfi-n:  sir'  waren  es,  welelie  jenen  prfiK^f n  Keisti^f-n 
Krfuzznn  unrernalinicn.  in  welrheni  die  nnclanhige  Philosopliie  gestiirzt  und  ant'  den  Triini- 
niet  II  d'-rsflben  .jeii»-N  iM-rrliflK'  Oebiind**  chiistliclHr  WiHsi-iisrhnft  anf^efiihit  wiirde  Welches 
in  den  grossen  W'erken  ihrer  prossen  Meistcr  unserm  Blicke  sieh  dar.'teiU.  Die  Beth-lorden 
halH-n  sich  iiin  die  eliristlirlie  WisHenscliaft  unsterhliche  V»rdienste  erwcuhen  :  ilir  Name  nnd 
di«'  Nani<-n  der  gro8»«Mi  M«-i»ter.  welehe  ans  ihneii  hervornrgangeii,  gind  niit  eherm-ni  (iriffel  in 
die  Annalen  der  ehristhehen  WissM-nsthnft  eingeineiselt  und  werden  nimmerniehr  aus  ihueii 
versehwind«-n.  "     (drsch.  cUr  Fhilonoph.  Zireiter  Han^,  Erst.  Aht..  p.  319.  3-20.) 

t  "  Alexander  von  Hales  war  der  erste,  weleher  von  der  arlstoteliehen  Philosophie  zur  sys- 
teniatisrheii  Construction  der  Iheologisehen  Wi»8eii«<',hafl  in  ans^iedehnterer  Weise,  als  ea 
hislier  der  Fall  jjewesen.  (ielirauch  niaehte.  Er.  schrieh  in  Anftrajre  Iiinocenz  IV,,  eiiie  Summa 
I'uivfr.vr.  ThfoUnjuf,,  \u  weleher  er  das  jjaiize  System  der  Theolojjischen  \Vissens<-haft  auf  der 
(irundla-ie  der  .Sentenzen  Peters  des  I-omharden  niit  Hilfe  der  aiistotelischen  Philosopliie  in 
einiin  grossartigen  Entwiirfe  zn  entwirkeln  und  darznsteljen  suchte.  Innoc-enz  IV.  soil  dieses 
Werk  sielK-nzig  Tlieolojfen  zur  PriifuiiR  iiherReben.  und  naehdein  «liesen)eii  es  erprobt  liatteu, 
alien  Lehrern  der  Theologie  empfohleii  hal>en.  Ks  ist  dieses  Werk  in  der  Tliat  ein  gliinzendes 
Deiiknial  tiefer  Einsicht  und  scharfer  Denkkraft.  welches  Alexander  von  Hales  sich  gesetzt 
liat."     iJjfKTt  ritato.) 

t  As  a  specimen  of  his  otyle,  the  following  interesting  passage  on  ideas  in  God  is  taken  from 
liis  Summa  : — "  In  Deo  omnes  rat iones  natiine  singnloruin  sunt  convolntje  per  unani  inconfusam 
unitatem.  .  .  .  Dicendum  est  de  ideis,  quod  una  tantum  est  in  re.  multiplex  in  ra- 
tioiie. — Dicendum  ergo,  quod  idea  in  Deo  idem  est.  «juo<l  Divina  essentia.  Tamen  alio  mode 
signat  earn.  Nam  eswntia  divina  signatnr  absolute:  et  sic  signatur  per  hoc  nomen  '  essentia.' 
Interum  signiticatnr  nt  causa:  et  hoc  vel  eOiciens  vel.  flnalis.  vel  formalis.  exeniplaris:  ergo 
idea  slgnifloat  divinam  essentiani  prout  est  causa  formalis  exeniplaris,  quia  iT>sa  est  omnium 
rerum  exemplar.  Et  sic  per  ideam  signanttir  duo:  scilicet  divina  essentia,  quod  est  principale 
signatum:  et  quantum  a<l  hoe  idea  non  dicit  nisi  uniim.  Itcriim.  per  ideam  signatur  coniiota- 
turn  :  et  illiid  ronnotatura  est  respectii  pliirinm  rernni,  011*  sunt  secundum  divinnm  exemplar: 
el  quantum  ad  lioc  sunt  ideje  pliires.  quia  plures  et  uiverste  sunt  rationes,  sfccnnduiii  quas 
conditur."  (Alex.  Alens.  Summa  Thrologica,  Lib.  I.,  qu.  XXIII.,  Mtmh.  II..  art.  1-4;  Cf.,  Lib.  II., 
3K  ///..  M^.mb.  IL,  qu.  XIV.,  Memh.  iV.) 
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Latin  Church  who  was  unknown  to  him.  Of  the  ancients,  he 
quotes  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Athanasius,  the  Cyrils  and 
Gregorys,  Denis,  and  Didymus.  Of  the  Greeks,  his  favorite,  of 
course,  is  the  Damascene.* 

Of  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity,  he  quotes  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  orators,  in  such  numbers,  that  it  would  weary  the 
reader  to  run  through  their  names.f 

What  makes  it  advisable  to  give  some  short  account  of  Alex- 
ander is  this — that  though  the  scholastics  may  not  have  followed 
him  in  his  love  for  multiplying  authorities,  creating  difficulties, 
and  bringing  up  new  and  endless  matter  for  dispute,  they  held 
very  closely  to  his  method.  For  instance,  the  Lombard  divides 
his  books  into  distinctions,  containing  a  certain  number  of  ques- 
tions. Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  questions,  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  Lombard;  these  fall  into  membra, 
and  the  membra  into  articles — each  article  contains  a  series  of 
reasons  for  or  against  the  point  in  question.  Then  come  the 
resolutions,  which  seldom  take  any  side  absolutely,  but  are  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  arguments  which  are  stated  on  either  part. 
Finally,  answers  to  objections  are  given.  This  method  is  followed, 
in  the  main,  by  Albert,  and  then  by  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.| 

Alexander  did  his  work  so  fully,  that  he  left  others  little  more 
to  do,  than  to  arrange  and  develop,  more  perfectly,  that  raw 
material  which  he  htid  accumulated  in  such  quantities.  If  he 
did  not  bring  systematic  theology  to  anything  like  perfection,  he 
laid  a  broad  basis  upon  which  those  who  came  after  him  were 
very  content  to  build.     He,  in  fact,  was  the  first  to  treat  of  the 


*  Max  Miillor  givpsliis  history  tlma:— "  At  the  coiirt  of  the  Chalif  Alniansiir — where  Abflal- 
lah  Ilm-Ahnokiinu  tiiiii.slatcd  tlir  fahU-a  of  Calila  or  Dimiia  into  Arabie— there  lived  a  Christian 
•il'tlie  name  otScrgiiis,  wlio  for  niaii.v  years  held  the  hiuh  ottlee  of  treasurer  to  the  Chalif.  He 
had  a  son  to  whom  he  o;a\,.  the  best  e(iiuation  that  could  then  he  -riven,  iiis  ehief  tutor  heiuR 
one  Commas,  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  heen  taken  i>ri8oner  by  the  Saraeens.  anil  sold  as  a  slave 
at  Bagdad.  After  the  death  of  Serjjius,  his  son  sueeeeih'd  him  for  some  tinx'fts  ehief  eoumillor 
{TTi)UTnnvfi(iovAo^)  to  the  Chalif  Alinansur.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  intiuenoe  of  tlie  Ittt- 
liau  monk  on  his  pupil'.s  mind,  that  h«^  sudck-nly  resolved  to'rt>tire  from  the  world,  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  stu<ly,  meditation,  and  piou.>*  works.  Krom  the  Monastery  of  S.  Saba,  near  Je- 
rusalem, this  former  minister  of  tin-  Chalif  issued  the  most  learned  works  on  theolojry,  particu- 
larly his  Exposition  of  the  Ortluxiox  Fiiith.  He  soon  became  the  highest  authority  on  nutttera  of 
do-ima  in  the  Kastern  and  the  Western  Churclies.  His  name  was  JiHtnttr.i.  and  from  beiujiborn 
at  Danuiscus,  flie  former  capital  of  the  Chalifs,  he  is  best  known  in  history  as  Jonnitrs  IMimasce- 
tiiM.  or  .S.  John  of  Damasi'us.  He  must  have  known  Arabic,  andprobahly.  Persian:  but  his  uuis- 
tery  of  (Jreek  earned  him.  later  in  life,  tlu-  nanu>  of  Chryaorrhoas.  or  (told-rtowinp.  Ho  became 
tanu)U8  as  the  defender  of  the  sacred  iujapes,  and  aa  the  determined  ot)ponent  of  the  Kuiperor 
Leo  the  laaurian.  about  726."     (S^e  Contemporart/  Revirir,  p.  bbS.ft/lh  yrar.  tww  s^rifs.  July.  l«7l).) 

t  ".^'on  den  Werken  des  Ariatotelea."  aays  Werner: — "  tlndenaich  bei  Alexander  die  meisten 
und  wichtisisten  citirt  und  beniitzt :  die  Biicher  vim  den  Priidicanu-nten  und  rostjuadicamen- 
ti'u,  die  Topik.  die  Metaj)hysik.  die  Physik,   die  Biicher  vom  Himmel.   von   der  KrzeuKuns  der 

Iniere,  Schlaf  luul  Wacheu,  von  der  Seele,  die  F.thik  und  Politik;  audi  ilie  (.'ommentatoren  und 
hrklarer  des  .\ristotele8.  ,  .  .  Auaerdem  citirt  er  bisweilen  aueli  aiidere  Schritt  steller 
rtes  heiduischen  Alterthunia,  eineu  Plato,  Kuklid,  Ptidomiiua.  Plotinus,  Porphyrins.  Apollouius, 
1  laudianus.  Ilinpokratea,  Makrobius,  Cicero.  Ovidins,  Uuiutilian,  Priscian,  Seneca,  Valerius 
Maxuiiua,  Virfrilius."     (Vol.  /.,  />.  317.) 

t  ••  It  is  pretts  certain  that,  in  writing  his  Summa.  Alexander  liad  at  hand  the  works  of  Avi- 
ceiina  and.  probably,  those  of  Averroes.  or  the  •■  MetaphuMc.-i"  of  .\ristotle.  The  Sumvio  waa 
pulilished  tor  the  tirst  time  at  Venice,  in  1475.  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  .s'liiiima  r»iir,-r«-<F  Thfolo- 
JMif.     '"^iiii'c  that  date  mauv  editions  have  appeared.     (Sec   Hi.*t.  Litt.  df  hi  Framy.   Tom.  A' )'/;/.) 

Mu;  eommouest  edition  is  that  of  Veuice,  1576,  four  vols.,  folio.  (See  Haureau,  roi/u/.,  Ctu^. 
•A  '  ■  <  p.  4i3. ) 
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Being,  Essence,  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  a  scientific  manner; 
and,  tliough  questions  regarding  the  Blessed  Trinity  were  success- 
fully and  carefully  handled  by  the  Lombard,  Alexander  enlarged 
and  perfected  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  gave  to  posterity  a  body 
of  divinity,  well-digested,  and  of  considerable  value.  But,  like 
all  writers  of  those  days,  he  was  not  strong  in  his  Cosmology,  and 
his  proofs  from  the  contingency  of  the  world  against  its  eternity 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  deeper  mind  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

It  was  in  this  that  S.  Thomas  surpassed  all  men  of  his  day — 
that  he  never  for  one  moment  was  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
fantasy,  or  by  subjective  methods  of  reasoning.  His  unusual 
calmness  gave  him  time  and  light  for  seeing  a  difficulty,  and 
detecting  its  solutions ;  and  he  was  far  too  much  detached  from 
self  to  be  tempted  to  seek  arguments  that  were  based  simply  upon 
pi^i'sonal  i)eculiarities  of  disposition  or  of  mind.  He  never  dreamt 
of  holding  anything  but  what  was  handed  down,  and  what  could 
be  enforced,  by  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason.  Thus,  he  not  only  mastered,  in  their  com- 
plexity and  unity,  the  teachings  of  his  day,  but,  by  his  power 
of  mind,  grasped  them,  and  bore  them  forward  to  a  greater  per- 
fection. 

If  Alexander  deserves  praise  for  being  the  first  to  treat,  sys- 
tematically, questions  regarding  the  Divinity,t  Thomas  deserves 
praise  for  perfecting  that  teaching,  and  for  having  added  deep  and 
])regnant  principles  regarding  the  inner  life  and  beatitude  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  Then,  he  far  eclipsed  the  Minorite  in  his  proofs 
of  the  non-eternity  of  the  world — a  question  of  momentous  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages.  While  following  S.  Augustine,  on 
the  difficult  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  did  a  noble  service,  by 
the  originality  of  his  development  of  Christian  doctrine  respecting 

*  Some  writers  have  committed  the  error  of  supposing;  that  Alexander  was  the  first  to 
write  a  <':)mnientar.v  on  the  "  Sciitein-eM."  Such  men  as  I)u  Boiilay,  Morhoff.  Brnchcr.  and  Dan- 
nan,  ««-<-ni  to  Jiavc  inadf  tliis  nii.stak*'.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  aware  tliat  William  of 
Anxene  \\  rote  a  (ilosH.  ealle<l  •  Aniea  Docloris  aenti^isinii  .sa<Ti(|ne  ]u-iesnlis  l)omni  (Jnilh-lmi 
Antissiod.  in  yuatnor  Sententiarnm  libios  perlneida  explanatio."  The  Snmma  of  Robert  of 
Mehin  liaM  alrea<l.v  been  nientiom-d.  that  of  Stephen  Langton  might  he  added  to  it.  {('/.  Hau- 
rean,  />  L^i  riiilos.  ScholaM. .  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  X  I'.,  p.  424.) 

f  Stiirkl  gives  tlie  following  resvmf  of  the  view  of  Hale  on  onr  knowledge  of  God: — •  '  Wir 
sin<l  liienieden.  lehrt  Alexander,  ini  Stande,  (iott  zn  erkennen  :  ab«'r  diese  KrkenntnisH  kann 
keine  intnitive  sein,  es  sei  denn,  dasH  der  MenHfh  dnrch  anH.serordentliclie  gotfliche  Krlen<'li- 
tnng  anf  Aiigenl)lieke  7,n  einer  sob-hen  nnmittelharen  S<;hannng  fiottes  eniporgehoben  vviirde. 
Uiif^re  Erkenntniss  Gottes  liienieden  kann  nnr  eine  mitteUiare  sein;  nnd  sie  i»t  dann  entweder 
veiinitt«lt  dnreh  den  Glanben  oder  dnrch  die  gesjboptliche  Welt.  Letztere  ist  die  eigentliche 
Vernunfterkenutni«9.  Die  geschoptli«:hen  Dinge  lassen  uns  erkennen.  das (Jott  ist.  nnd  welches 
seine  wesenhaften  Kigenschaften  sind.  da  er  sic-h  in  der  Schr>|»fnng  der  Welt  geoffenhart  hat. 
Und  de«balh  .sind  d<'en  ain^h  ganz  apodiktische  Beweise  miiglich  fTir  das  Dasein  Gottes."  {Geach, 
der  FhiloHoph.  Zireiter  Band.  Erste  Abl..  \  91,  p.  '¥l\.)  Again  :  — "  Er  beweist  daher  das  Dasein  Got- 
tes init  Richard  von  St.  Victor  vor  Allem  darans,  dass  Alles,  was  ist,  entweder  ewig  und  aus 
sich.  oder  aber  zeitlich  nnd  von  einein  Andern  beursacht  sein  miisse.  .  .  .  Ferner 

heweist  er  Gottes  Dasein  mit  Anselm  \ind  Angnstin  ans  dem  Begriff  der  Wahrheit  schlechthin, 
der  absolnten  Wahrneit  ....  Ferner  heweist  Alexander  Gottes  Dasein  rait  Anselm 
nn<l  Richard  von  St.  Victor  aus  dem  Begrilfe  des  Hoch8t«>n  und  V'ollkommenatcn  .... 
Aurh  den  ontologischen  Beweis  Anselms  eignet  sich  Alexander  an.  wahrend  er  von  Johannes 
DamascenuK  den  Causalitats-Beweis  anfnimmt  ....  Endlich  heweist  Alexander 
das  Dasein  Gottes  uoch  mit  Hugo  vou  S.  Victor  aua  dem  Bewustsein  des  Meuscheu  selbst." 
{Lococit.,p.  321,  322.) 
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evil,  and  the  rule  of  God's  providence  over  the  world.  Again : 
he  surpasses  Alexander,  in  the  lucidity  and  completeness  of  his 
treatment  of  the  original  state  of  man  ;  and  pushed  on  the  science 
of  his  day,  many  steps,  by  his  tract  upon  original  sin.  But, 
where  the  Angelical  is  most  brilliant  and  profound,  is  when  he 
deals  with  questions  concerning  our  Blessed  Lord.  In  his  writ- 
ings on  the  possibility  and  fitness  of  the  Incarnation,  Alexander 
of  Hales  is  far  beneath  him.*  He  treats,  in  detail,  difficult  points 
regarding  the  human  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  Lord ;  and 
is  the  first  theologian  who  dedicated  a  special  article  to  His  High- 
priestly  office ;  while  his  genius  shines  forth,  with  singular  bright- 
ness, in  his  splendid  theory  on  Satisfaction. 

Regarding  the  doctrine  of  Grace — one  of  the  hinges  of  the- 
ology— a  steady  progress  can  be  perceived.  The  Lombard  borrows 
his  materials  from  S.  Augustine:  Albert  and  Alexander,  by  means 
of  their  scholastic  machinery,  develop  the  doctrine  into  fuller 
proportions,  and  into  minuter  detail;  but  it  was  left  for  Thomas 
of  Aquino  to  carry  it  to  such  perfection,  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  middle  ages,  his  view  was  followed  as  a  guiding 
light,  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Then  the  teaching  on  the 
Sacraments — closely  connected  with  grace — was  fully  mastered 
by  our  Saint,  and  his  dicta  on  these  points  were  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  by  all  who  sought  safe  development  of  doctrine 
based  upon  immovable  authority.f 

If  judged  by  its  bulk,  the  "Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of 
the  Lombard"  would  seem  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  life.  It 
fills  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  large 
quarto  Parma  edition,  printed  in  double  columns.  The  first  book 
embraces  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Lombard  has  forty-eight  distinctions,  followed  by  questions 


t  In  «pitc  of  AU'ximdcr  luMiijr,  wlmt  iiiav  be  fallfd,  a  niort>  original  tbinkor  than  either  S. 
Thomas.  S.  HoiiavtMiturc,  or  Albert  us  Masiius.  be  never  b«'ld  an  e<iual  sway  witli  them.  The 
ditltrenee  between  bis  method  and  theirs  in  treatiim  the  Lombard,  is  niven  very  veil  by  Wet- 
lU'r: — "  Alexander  s«'hlos8  sieh  an  die  von  deni  Loni harden  befol^te  Lebrordnun<i  niebt  so  enge 
an.  als  nian  es  von  eineni  Commentator  nisilieb  /,n  er\vart<'n  hiitte  :  andererseit.s  batte  ir  es 
doeh  wieder  niebt  anfeine  du rob >;iei tend  bewiiltifiende  rm<iestalt)in<i  nnd  (JliMderunsr  des  the- 
olosiiseluMi  Lebrstotft's  anijeh'^lt.  Kr  selnvankte  deninaeb  nni-ntsebieden  zwisehen  der  Rolle 
eines  Commentators  nnd  jener  eines  .selliststiindiijen  Bearbeiters.  Die  naehfoljienden  TheoUv 
Ren.  AUhmI.  Thomas.  Bonaventnra  sebieden  diese  beiden  Kiiin'tion<Mi  anseinander.  nnd  hesoh- 
rankten  sieh  bei   der  Ansle<inntf   der   vSi>ntenzenbi'ieber   niit  hewnsster   Absie 

lllt'irii1kfti.li.*<l«1.^ ^1 i*    -       l.i..-^:-.--i-,i..-is.-.*.       1-      .     I- 1 
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A\it}iabe  der  blossen  Comnu-ntirnnf;,  daher  sie  aneb  deni  Tt'xte  des  Lonibarden  nnbedinst  sieh 

anse'"'""" '  =' —  "■  -•      -•  "•  ■■      ■■  •.   •.  i.  .  .-  ..  i    .  »^     .,■   . 
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unjien  des  Lonibarden.  als  Werke  ii her  den  LoiiiV)ardeii  ueuueu  luochte."     (Dtr  hfiligt  Thomas 
von  AquMio,  ErsUr  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  319,  320.) 


Auiji.iin- tier  Diossen  •  omnu-ntirniif;,  itaner  sie  alien  (tein  It'xte  des  l.omnarilen  nnbedinst  sieh 
i\nsehlossen.  nnd  ihin  von  IMstinetion  7.n  Distinetion  niit  ibren  Krkliirnngen  folsten.  Freilieh 
iraehten  aneb  sie,  sh'ieh  lialesins.  ihre  {je-samnite  eitfene  Tbeolotfi*-  uiiter;  der  Text  des  Loni- 
barden hot  ihnen  eim'ntlieh  iinr  den  .\nlass.  ihre  eisem'  Ansiebt  liber  dieselbe  Saebe  init 
ersehojdinder  Austnhrliehkeit  vorzutraireii.  daher  man  ihre  C'ominentare  uiolit  so  fast  Krklar- 
Unilen  des  I.ititiltuvilui,     .^io   \\'..^i'.,    .°'.i...^'.i....    r  .....t^n...)....    ........„.<    n^:i.,^,t-^  <•      i  i\..>.  i....').....  Tn..-....  —  ^ 
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and  explanations.  The  second  book  occupies  four  liundred  and 
odd  i)ages,  with  forty-four  distinctions ;  the  third,  "  De  Incdr- 
natione  Verbi"  over  four  hundred  and  forty  pages,  with  fifty  dis- 
tinctions; and  finally,  the  fourth  book  has  eight  hundred  pages, 
divided  into  fifty  distinctions.* 

Such  is  the  first  great  work  of  Thomas  of  Aquino — a  monu- 
ment of  ceaseless  labor,  great  skill,  and  patient  tliougiit — a 
;)attern  of  that  steady,  thorough  method,  followed  by  the  old 
vioctors,  who  prepared  their  lectures  with  scrupulous  care,  and. 
delivered  them  with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that  the  student 
could  take  down  all  the  divisions,  arguments,  answers,  and  dis- 
tinctions, with  comparatively  little  diliiculty.  The  duty  of  pro- 
fessing, in  those  days,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  gravity. 
To  be  chosen  to  frame  a  system  of  theologic  or  philosophic  truth, 
out  of  the  debris  of  the  past,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  world,  implied  a  responsibility  so  weighty,  that  serious  men 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  altogether,  had  not  a  high,  super- 
natural motive  urged  them  to  accept  the  onerous  duty.f  The 
vast  labors  of  those  men — of  Albert,  Alexander,  Bonaventure, 
the  Lombard,  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  the  other  encyclopedic 
Vriters  of  the  thirteenth  centurv,  show  us  what  kind  of  standard 
of  learning  and  knowledge  professors  aimed  at  in  the  middle 
ages-t 

It  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  general  plan  of  the  Com- 
mentary, and  treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way,  that  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  ISaint  may  come  out  as  clearly  as  is  possible. 


*  How  far  8.  Thomas  surpassed  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and  brevity  of 
expression,  can  Ix' (wrii,  at  oiici',  l).v  coniparin;'  their  Coiniin'iitaries  on  the  Lombard.  Hui)ei» 
givfH  an  t-xaniple.  takin;^  simply  tiie  nu-thod.s  u»ed  by  cacli  in  statiufj  a  ijuestiou.  Apiul  S.  Tho- 
nuiin  :  "  L'trnni  pneri  in  utatu  innocentia;  nati  I'liisscnt  in.jnhtitia  conrtrniati."  Ajnui  Hnlensem  : 
"  Stqnitiir  iuiimrerc  ntrnni  (liheri)  eSMont  hercdt-s  i)iitern;e  jurttitiie  <inantnni  ad  .justitiam  eoQ- 
firniatnni."  Altt-r  conipariiig  tliuH,  tht-sr  two  nM-thods  ol' stiitt-nn-nt.  Kubcis  ('xclainis,  nf»t  with- 
4nit  Honie  caune,  "  Qnani  dilncidc  coucrinniMini*  vcrbia  proiH)situs  ai)  Aqiiiuate  statnn  qniV8tionisl 
OljMiMirnm  ct  inipl<-\uni  (iuih  inticiabitin  ]iobitnni  ab  Haluusi  titulum  {"  (8.  Thouise  Aquiuatis, 
Opp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Suppl.  Di*.vrt.,  IV.,  Cap.  I.  p.  US.) 

f  Mnoli  ignorant  rbt-toric  iH  j)onre«l  f)nt.  in  tlies*'  days,  upon  the  great  writers  and  teachers 
of  the  niiddl*-  agj-s.  One  wril»T  pirks  nj)  the  j»liititnil«-.s  (»t'  another,  and  dangles  them  betV)re  the 
public — tlie  public  which  never,  liiirilly,  has  time  to  read  the  originals  lor  themselves,  or  to 
study  the  real  current  of  events; — and  thus  error  is  tixed  <in  tlie  public  niiixL  The  scliolastics, 
like  all  men.  had  their  faults,  tlteir  s\stem  can  be  criticiseil:  but  one  thing  is  cert^iin,  that  they 
dedieat«d  their  wjiole  strength  to  their  work.  They  weie  no  diUtlanti  \H-rUirxni'r».  .Science, 
such  as  it  was.  aiid  the  edueaiion  of  the  young.  oc<'U]iied  the  most  precious  ])ortiou  of  their 
lives.  They  knew,  ami  felt  the  value  of  principle.  Tln-y  hail  IV^w  siirh  distractionsas  men  have 
in  these  days;  they  were  mostly  men  who  luwl  abandoned  this  world,  out  of  love  for  the  next. 
They  had  something  spiritual,  antl  heroic  in  their  make,  to  start  with.  They  lived  amidst 
grand  ideas:  their  convictions  and  their  lives  were  not  of  the  earth. 

X  "  Die  theologische  Systematik  des  Mittelalters  bildete  sich  atis  der  den  Sentenzenbiichern 
de»  Lombarden  gewidmeteu  commentirenden  J'hiitigkeit  heraus.  In  dem  Werke  des  Lombar- 
den  lag  selber  b«'reits  eiu  Sj-steni  der  kirchlicheu  Lehre  vor,  Gang  der  P^ntwickelung  und  Me- 
thode  der  Behandlung  war  lu  demselben  vorgezeichnet,  und  wurde  fiir  die  nachfolgenden  The- 
ologen  maa.Hsgebend.  Anch  Thomas  schnlte  sich  vorerst  im  Studium  der  SentenzenVjiicher,  ehe 
cr  y.u  grossereu  selbststandigen,  na<;h  der  .Methode  der  Schnleabgefassten  Arbeitcn  schritt,  und 
endlii-li  auf  Gruudlage  dieser  V'orarix'iten  den  nach  einem  «'igenen  Plane  unternommenen  Ban 
eiues  uach  ilun  geoanuteu  Systemes  ausfiihrte.  Zwar  hatte  anch  bereits  Albert  der  <jros»c 
neben  seinera  Commentar  zu  den  Seutenzeu  eine  theologische  Summe  als  System  des  theolo- 
gischeu  Wisseus  abgefasst,  aln-r  er  folgte  im  Gauzen  und  (irossen  doch  nur  der  vom  Lombardeu 
vorgezeichueten  Eintheilung,  und  hiuterliess  sein  Werk  nur  zur  Iliilfte  vollendet.  in  zwei  Biich- 
eru,  die  denselbeu  Stotf  l^eliendeln,  welchen  die  ersten  zwei  Biicher  der  Seuteuzeu  iu  sicb 
&sseu."     (Werner,  B.  /.,  Viertes  Capital,  p.  306,  307.) 
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The  Prologue  gives  the  division  of  the  work,  and  is  quite  in 
the  general  manner  of  the  Saint,  when  making  an  application  of 
Holy  Scripture.  He  selects  a  text,  and  draws  out  of  it  the  division 
of  his  subject : — "  I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers ;  I,  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  a  mighty  water;  I,  like  the  river  Dorix, 
and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  pailidise,  I  said :  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants,  and  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of 
my  meadow."  * 

The  Angelical  says  that,  amongst  the  many  sayings  about 
wisdom,  that  of  the  Apostle,  in  particular,  is  singularly  solid 
and  true,  namely  : — "  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  who,  from  God,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom."  f  But  this  is 
not  said  as  if  wisdom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Son ;  but 
because,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  can  be  predicated  of  Him. 
For,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  hidden  things  of  the  Divinity 
are  manifested;  creatures  are  not  only  produced,  but  they  are  also 
restored,  and  perfected.  That  the  manifestation  of  the  Divinity 
{Divinorum)  belongs  to  God's  wisdom  is  evident  from  this — that 
God  knows  Himself  fully,  a,nd  perfectly,  by  His  wisdom. J; 
Therefore,  whatever  we  know  of  Him,  must  be  derived  from 
Him:  for,  what  is  imperfect,  has  its  origin  from  what  is  perfect. 
Now,  this  manifestation  is  principally  made  by  the  Son :  "  No 
one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall 
please  the  Son  to  reveal  Him."  Therefore,  it  is  rightly  said  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers." 
By  "rivers"  is  here  understood  the  flux  of  the  eternal  processions, 
by  which,  in  an  ineffable  manner,  the. Son  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both.  Formerly,  these  rivers 
were  hidden,  and,  in  a  way,  confused,  both  in  the  similitude  of 
creatures,  and  in  the  enigmas  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  hardly 

*  (EccU.,  XXIV.,  40.) 

"  Ejjo  Mupif  utia  t'tludi  fluniina;  ogo  nuasi  tvames  aqiije  iitimensap  defluo ;  ego  quasi  fliivius 
Doiix,  et  sU'iit  a(iUi\'du«'t\js  cxivi  Av  panidiao.  IMxi :  Rijiabo  hoitmii  plantatioiu'in.  et  inebriabo 
partus  iiH'i  fiuctum." — "  lutci'  iimltiis  scntcntia.s  qiuv  a  divrrsis  do  saiiiontia  prodierunt,  quid 
uriiicct.  t'sset  vcia  Miipieiitia,  uiiain  siiijfularittT  tiniiani  vX  v«-iaiu  Apo.stolus  prof  ulit  diot'ns  Chris- 
tum /Vi  rirtulnn  it  D,  i  mjiit  tiliioti,  (lui  itium  iwbin  a  Deofactus  mt  S(ti>i<)>tia.  I  «</  Corinth.  I..  24  et  30. 
Noll  iiutt'in  hoi- ita  dictum  I'st,  (jiiod  solus  Filiua  sit  sapii'iitia.  cuui  I'attT  vt  Kilius  tt  Spintus 
SauitiKs  siut  uiuv  sajMfUtiii,  siout  una  rsstutia  ;  s»-d  quia  supientia  (juodani  sproiali  uiodo  Kilio 
ai>piopriatur,  im)  quod  siii>icnt  ia>  opi'ia  cum  proprictatibus  Filii  plurimuui  couvonirt'  vidcutur. 
I'tr  sapii'utiaui  cniin  Dei  ManitVstantuv  divinorum  absconditn.  producuntnr  croaturarnni  oju-ra, 
lU'c  tantuui  i>rodui"untnr.  scd  cliam  restiunantur  ct  pcrtii-iuutivr :  ilia.  <lico.  ptTtritioiu- (jua 
unuMiquodquc  pcrtfctuiu  dicitur  prout  propriuni  lintni  attiuiiit.  Quod  aut<-m  niaiiitVsf atio^li- 
viu(uuu»  pt-rtincat  ad  Dei  Sapientiani.  patct  ex  vo  quod  ipse  Di-us  per  suain  sapientiam  sei]>sum 
plene  et  uerfeete  eojjuoseit."  {Oi>p.  Tom.  VI.,  Commcntuin  in  rrimum  Libi^m  SaitfiUiarwn  Magi*- 
tri  I'ltri  Umbunli,     I'rologns  S.  Thwme.) 

\  1  Cor..  I.,  24-:iO. 

i  "  Unde  si  quid  de  ipso  co)jnosiMm\i8  oportet  quod  ex  oo  derivotur.  quia  omne  imporfootura 
a  perfecto  trabit  orijrineiu  :  nude  dicitur  Sai>ient.  IX..  17:  Srnsinn  tuum  qutjf  scitt,  nwn  tu  drdrris 
mpi'-ntiam  .'  Ha^e  auteni  mauifestatio  speeialiter  per  Filinm  lai-ta  iuvenitur  :  ipse  enim  est  Ver- 
buiu  Patris.  seeundum  (luoil  dieitnr  .loan  1. :  unde  sibi  nuvnifestatio  diet-utis  Tatvis  eoiiveuit  et 
totius  Trinitatis  unde  dieitur  Matth.  XI ..2": :  Xnno  novit  ratrrin  Xisi  Filitu*  ft  mi  hViuji  vohtrrit. 
rrvfUirr  :  et  Joan  I.,  lit:  Di-ton  nfiuo  viilit  iinquom.  tii.ti  r'»ii;7C»«i/s  qui  (.sf  i;i  Mtni  Patri.*.  R«>cte  erso 
ttUMtur  ex  persona  Filii:  Eito  supiinthi  ,•  I'^'udi  rtumina.  Fluminaista  intelli<io  tiiixns  ivterna*  pro- 
oess\onis.  qua  Filius  a  Tatre,  v\  Spiritns  Sauetus  ab  utroque.  iuotlabili  modo  proeedit.  Ista  tiu- 
iniini  olini  occulta  et  quodanuuodo  c<uitusa  erant  turn  in  siniilitudinibns  ereaturariim,  tuni  etiani 
u\  aMuginatibus  scriptiiraium,  ita  ut  vix  aliqui  sapicutcs  Triuitatis  uiystcrium  fide  tenercuU" 
(Loco.  Cik)  ^  t  J 
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any  of  tlie  ancients  believed  in  the  Trinity.  The  Son  of  God 
came  and  poured  out,  as  it  were,  these  shut-up  rivers,  by  publisli- 
ing  the  name  of  the  Trinity :  "  Teiich  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  *  "  Tlie  depths  also  of  rivers  he  hath  searched,  and 
hidden  things  he  hath  bi'ought  forth  to  light."  f  And  this 
touches  upon  the  matter  of  the  Hrst  book."  | 

In  the  second  place,  the  production  of  creatures  belongs  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Like  an  artist,  He  possesses,  not  merely  a  specu- 
lative, but  a  practical  wisdom,  with  regard  to  creatures — hence, 
"  Thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom."  §  And  this  attribute 
belongs  especially  to  the  Son,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  according  to  whose  likeness,  all  things  were  made.  || 
Hence,  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  for  in  Him  were  all  things  created."  1^  Rightly, 
therefore,  it  is  said  in  the  person  of  the  Son :  "  I  flow  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  mighty  water."  And  here,  the  order  and 
mode  of  creation  are  indicated.  The  order:  because,  as  a  brook 
springs  from  a  river,  so  the  temporal  procession  of  creatures  is 
derived  from  the  eternal  Procession  of  Persons.  Hence,  "He 
spoke,  and  they  were  made."  **  According  to  the  philosopher, 
that  which  comes  first,  is  always  the  cause  of  that  which  is 
second.  So  that,  the  first  Procession,  is  the  cause,  and  reason,  of 
all  those  which  folio w.ff  The  mode  is  signified  in  two  ways  :  with 
regard  to  the  Creator,  Who,  whilst  he  fills  all  things,  is  measured 
by  none: — and  this  is  signified  by  "  miglity."  And  with  regard 
to  the  creature,  because,  as  a  brook  flows  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  so  the  creature  proceeds  from  God,  outside  the  unity  of  the 
essence,  in  which,  as  in  a  bed,  the  flux  of  the  Persons  is  contained. 
And  by  this,  the  subject-matter  of  the  second  book  is  indicated. 

•  Matt.  XX  Viri.  ,19.  t  Job.  XX  VIII. ,  2, 

X  "  Venit  Filiiis  I)fi  ct  inrlnsa  flumina  quodanimoflo  ♦•ftiKlit,  iioiik-ii  Tritiitatis  publicanilo, 
Mat  til..  Jilt.  19:  DfM-flf  Omiifii  iifiitt'H,  hfijiliztintr.t  eim  in  nominr  I'dtrin  ft  Filii  r.t  Xj/iriluK  Stairti.  L'lido 
Job.,  A' A'  V'lIL,  2 :  I'ro/utula  jtuviorum  scrulattis  est  tt  abaamdita pruduxit  in  lucaiu  El  in  hoc  taiigitur 
matcna  ))rinii  lihri." 

i  I'luilm  cm..  24. 

II  Sfciiiidimi  (juod  p«'rtinet  ad  Dei  sapiontiain  est  crcatiirarnin  prodiutio:  ipse  enim  de  rebus 
creatiH  non  taiituin  «p«riilativaiii  Hed  etiaiii  <)p«rativain  sapieutiaiii  lialiet  siciit  aitilex  lUi  arti- 
flriiitiH;  iindc  iu  Psalm.  HKi:  Omnia  in  .•iaj)irHtia  Jfrinti.  Kt  ip«a  ha]iicutia  loquitur.  Prov*Tt».  VIII., 
3<i:  Cum  eo  eram  ntncta  comjionenn.  Hoe  eliani  siM-eialiter  Kilio  attributuui  iiiveuitur,  iuijuaiituin 
eat  imago  Dei  invi.'tibili.s,  ad  cu.jus  t'<>rn)au)  omnia  formata  8unt:  uiide  Colons.,  I.,  1.'):  <^ui  est 
imayu  Dri  invLfihilis.  primoyrnitus  omnia  creaturce  quoniam  in  ipso  condita  sunt  univeraa  :  et  Joau.  I., 
3 :   (hnniit  per  ipsum  factu  sunt." 

11  VoU)S8.,  I.,  15.  **  Pnalm  CXLVIIL.  5. 

tt  ■'  Kecte  ergo  dicitur  ex  perRona  Filii:  Ego  quasi  traraes  aqua;  imniensje  defluo;  iu  quo  no- 
tatur  et  ordo  creationis  et  modus.  Ordo,  quia  .sicut  trames  a  tluvio  derivatur,  ita  proc«!88U8 
temporalis  creaturaruui  ab  a-teruo  pr<»ce88u  personarum  :  unde  iu  Psalmo  (JXLVIII..  h.  dicitur: 
iJu-it.  ft  factu  sunt.  Verbum  geuuit,  iu  quo  erat  ut  Herent.  secundum  Augustiuum.  (Sup.  (ieues. 
ad  litteraui  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  U.)  Semi)er  euim  id  (|uod  est  piiiuuui  est  causa  eorum  qiue  suut  post, 
Becuudum  Pliilosophum  (2  Metaj)!].,  Text  IV..) ;  nude  primns  yuocessus  est  causa  et  ratio  ouiuia 
Bequentis  piocessiouis.  Modus  autem  siguatur  quantum  ad  duo:  scilicet  ex  parte  cieautis,  qui 
cum  omnia  impleat,  nulli  tameu  se  coniraetitur;  quod  uotatur  in  lioc  qiu)a  dicitur, /rn/nenj*CE. 
Ite,m  ex  parte  creatunw :  quia  sicut  trauies  pro<;edit  extra  alveum  flumiuis,  ita  creatura  proce- 
dit  a  Deo  extra  unilatem  esseuti;e,  iu  qua  sicut  iu  alveo  tluxus  persouaruiu  coutiuetur.  Et  in 
hoc  uotatur  materia  secnndi  libri."     (Loc.  Cit.,p.  2.) 
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The  third  thing  that  has  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  God  is  restor- 
ation. For  he  who  made  a  thing,  is  the  one  to  repair  it ;  so  that, 
those  things-  that  have  been  formed  by  wisdom,  should  be  made 
good  by  wisdom.  Hence,  Wisdom  says :  "  For  by  wisdom  they 
were  healed,  whosoever  have  pleased  Thee  from  the  beginning."* 
Now  this  reparation  has  beeji  specially  effected  by  the  Son,  inas- 
much as  He  became  man ;  and,  having  made  good  man's  estate, 
in  a  certain  manner,  He  also  made  good  all  things  which  were 
created  for  man's  sake,  hence :  "  And  through  Him,  to  reconcile 
all  things,  both  as  to  the  things  on  earth,  and  the  things  that  are 
in  heaven."  f  Fitly,  it  is  therefore  said,  in  the  person  of  the  Son : 
"  I,  like  the  river  Dorix,  and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  Para- 
dise." This  paradise  is  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  out  of  which. 
He  came  forth  into  the  valley  of  our  misery — not  that  He  lost, 
but  that  He  hid.  His  glory.  Regarding  this  coming  forth,  two 
things  are  noted,  viz  :  the  mode,  and  the  fruitj  The  Dorix  is  a 
most  rapid  river  ;  and  by  this  is  shown  how  Christ,  with  a  certain 
impetuosity  of  love,  fulfilled  the  mystery  of  our  Reparation, 
hence:  "When  He  shall  come  as  a  violent  stream,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  driveth  on."  §  The  fruit  is  signified  by  the 
words,  "like  an  aqueduct."  For,  just  as  an  aqueduct,  flowing 
from  one  fount,  brings  water  which,  when  divided  and  spread 
about,  irrigates  the  earth  ;  so,  from  Christ  flow  forth  different 
kinds  of  graces  for  the  planting  of  the  Church.  And  this 
touches  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  third  book,  the  first  part 
of  which  treats  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Reparation  :  the  second,  of 
the  graces  bestowed  on  us  through  Christ.|| 

The  fourth  thing  that  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  the 
perfection  by  which  things  are  maintained  in  their  end.^     For, 

*  Wisdom,  IX.,  19.  t  Coloas.,  I.,  20. 

X  Tertiuiu,  quod  T)ertinet  ad  Dei  sapieutiani,  eat  opeiuni  n-stauratio.  Per  idem  euim  debet 
res  v»'i>arari  per  quod  facta  est;  undeiiua;  per  sapient iaui  eoiidita  suut.decet  ut  per  sapientiaiu 
reparantur:  uiide  dieitnr  Sapient.  IX.,  19:  Per  mpUntiam  sdiiati  sunt  qui  tibi  placuerunt  ab  initio. 
Ha-e  auteni  reparatii)  specialiter  per  I'iliuni  faeta  est,  inquantuni  ip.se  homo  factns  est,  qui,  re- 
paiato  honiinis  statu,  (inodanimodo  omnia  reparavit  qme  pr<)i>ter  lioniinem  facta  sunt;  uude 
(.  oloMs.  I.,  20:  Prr  rum  nrouciUans  oniuia.  sive  qua'  in  nylis.  sive  qua-  in  tei'rii>  sunt.  Recte  ergo  ex 
ipsias  Filii  persona  dieitnr:  A'j/o  quasi jlnriuji  Dorix,  et  sintt  aqutnluctus  cai'rt  lit- }wr<idiso.  Paradi- 
ens  iste.  gloria  Dei  Patris  est,  de  ijua  exivit  in  valh-m  nostiw  miseria> :  uou  quod  earn  amitteret, 
Bed  quia  oeeultavit:  unde  Joan.  XVI.,  28  :  Kxivi  a  Patn  et  veni  in  muiuium.  Et  circa huuc  exitum 
duo  notantur,  scilicet  modus  et  fructus.    (Loc  cit,.  p.  2.) 

4  Isaias  LIX..  19. 

II  "  Dorix  enim  tluvius  rapidisaimus  est;  unde  designat  modiun  quo.  quasi  impetu  qnodani 
amoris  uo.str.y  reparationis  Cliristus  eouiplevit  mvateriuni;  unde  Isaiiv.  lAX..  19.  Cum  vfurrit 
quasi  jtuvius  violcntus.  quent  spiritus  Dinnini  ro{tii.  Fructus  autem  desi<;uatur  ex  hoc  quod  dieitnr, 
^cut  ad  aqneductus  :  sient  euim  aqua'ductns  ex  iino  foute  producuntur  divisim  ad  tecundandam 
terrain,  ita  de  Chriato  protluxeruut  diversarnm  •;ratiarnni  >ienera  ad  plautandam  Kcclesiam. 
secuiulnin  quod  dieitnr  hphea.  Jl'.  11:  Tpsf  dedit  quosdam  qnidtm  Apostolos,  qiu^sdant  autrm  Fro- 
pnetas  alios  autew^Historts et  doctores  ad  comntniinationfm  sanctorum  in  opus  viinisterii  in  (etiijicationem 
corp'»'n>  Chnsti.  Et  in  hoc  tangil  ur  materia  tertii  lihri :  in  ciyus  prima  parte  ajjitur  de  mvste- 
rus  nostriB  reparationis,  in  secunda  de  gratiis  nobis  collatis  per  Christum."  (Loco.  Cit..  p.  i.) 
fl  ,''  l*^,""^"*"'"-  Qi>od  ad  Dei  sapientiam  pertinet.est  i>ertVctio.  qua  res  conservantur  in  suo 
n"**  viti  i"^^"  euim  tine,  rtiiinquitur  vanitjus,  quam  sapientia  non  patitur  secum  :  uude  dieitnr 
^ap.  \  ui.,  1,  quod  sapientia  attimjit  a.rt»i«'  u-squr  odfinem  fortitm't  di.fponit omnia  siiavitrr.  Snaviter 
autem  vuiamquodque  tmic  dispositum  est  (inandii  in  suo  tine,  qiiem  uaturaliter  desiderat.  coUo- 
taium  est.  Hoc  eliam  ad  Filiuiu  specialiter  pertiuet.  quod  cum  sit  verus  et  naturalis  Dei  Filius. 
nos  UI  slonain  paterna>  hereditatis  iuduxit :  unde  Ilebr.  II..  10:  DfCfbat  cum  propter  qtiem  et  prr 
quern  facta  sunt  omnia  qui  multoijilios  in  yloriam  adduxeraL     Uude   recte  dicitiu- :  Dixi  ,■    Bigabo 
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when  the  end  is  withdniAvn,  nothing  but  vanity  remains,  which 
wisdom  does  not  suffer  as  her  companion  ;  hence,  it  is  said  :  "  She 
reacheth  from  end  to  end  miglitily,  and  ordereth  all  things 
sweetly."*  A  thing  is  sweetly  ordered,  when  it  is  possessed  of 
that  end  which  it  naturally  desires.  Now,  this  ordering,  specially 
belongs  to  the  Son,  who,  since  He  is  the  true  Son  of  God,  has 
brought  us  into  the  glory  of  our  Father's  inheritance,  hence,  "  For 
it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  Avho  had  bi'ought  many 
children  into  glory."  f  Hence,  it  is  well  said :  "  I  said,  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants."  For  this  garden  is  the  Church,  of  which 
the  Canticle  speaks  thus:  "My  spouse  is  a  garden  enclosed,"  J 
in  which  there  are  divers  plants,  ficcording  to  the  different  Orders 
of  saints,  all  of  which  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent. §  This  garden  is  watered  by  Christ,  with  the  streams  of 
the  Sacraments;  hence,  praising  the  beauty  of  the  Church,  it  is 
said :  "  How  beautiful  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Jacob ! "  ||  and,  then, 
"As  watered  gardens,  near  the  rivers."  1^  And,  therefore,  those 
who  administer  the  Sacraments  are  called  "Waterers."  "I  have 
planted,  Apollo  watered."**  The  leading  into  glory  is  denoted  by 
'  what  follows :  "  And  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of  my 
meadow."  The  children  of  Christ  are  the  faithful  of  the  Church,  f  f 
whom  He  brought  forth,  like  a  mother,  by  His  labor;  concern- 
ing which  it  is  written,  "  Shall  not  I,  that  make  others  to  bring 
forth  children.  Myself  bring  forth,  saith  the  Lord?"|]:  The 
"fruits"  of  this  bringing  forth  are  the  saints  who  are  in  glory; 
concerning  which  "fruits:" — "Let  my  beloved  come  into  his 
garden,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  apple-trees."  §§  He  inebriates 
these  with  the  most  abundant  fruition  of  Himself;  concerning 
which  fruition  and  inebriation  : — "  They  shall  be  inebriated  with 
the  plenty  of  Thy  house."  ||||    And  it  is  called  inebriation,  because 

hortum  plantationnm.  Ad  oonseeiitionern  enini  finis  oxipitiir  pnvparatio,  per  ^iiam  omne  qnod 
iifdi  <oiiip»tit  fiiii.  tr)llfitur;  ita  ChriHtuH  «-tiam.  ut  nos  in  fiiiein  jftornne  sjlorije  indnff-ret.  sacra- 
mentonnii  in»Mli(rani<'nta  iim-paravit.  qnibiis  a  nobiH  pcccati  vulniis  absterjjitur.  Uride  duo  no- 
taiitiir  ill  v«Tbi8  i)n»di<'tis :  scilicft  j»ni'paratio.  qiiip  est  )>er  safiaiiieiita,  et  inducto  in  <;luriain. 
Priniuni  per  lioc  qnod  dicitur:  liigabo  hortum  plantationum."     (Ibid.) 

*  Wimlom,  VIII.,  1.  t  Heb.  II.,  10.  X  IV.,  12. 

§  "  Hortua  enini  istP  Eccleala  est  de  qna  Cant.,  IV.,  12  :  ITortas  concliuuK  aoror  mea  gponsa  :  in 
qno  Hiint  plantationes  diversse,  Becnntluni  divcrsoa  Kaiiftoruin  oidin<*8,  qiios  omnes  nianuN  oni- 
nipotf litis  plantavit.  Iste  hortns  ini'jatur  a  (HiriHto  Hacraincntonun  livie,  qui  ex  ejus  lateif* 
prcifliixtTunt  :  uiide  in  coinmendationcm  pnlfliritiidinis  Kcclesi;e  dif.itiu-  in  Niiin.,  XXIV..  .">. 
Qunm  pulrhra  tnh^rnnrvla  liui.  Jacob  f  ct  ])08t  Hi-quitiir.  6:  Ul  lurrti  jiixta  Jluvios  irriijrd.  Et  i(l«'0 
etiain  niiniBtri  Ecclcsije,  qni  sacraiuenta  dispeiinant,  rijjatores  di<iiiitur.  1  Corintli..  HI.,  6:  Ego 
planlavi.  Apollo  rigavit.  luductio  autetn  iu  gloriam  notatur  in  boo  quod  sequitur:  Et  Inebriabo 
partxiA  mei  fructum." 

II  Xumbers,  XXIV. ,  5.  ^  Numbers,  XXIV.,  6.  **  Cor.,  III.,  6. 

WIsaia*,  LXVI.,9. 

tt  "  Partus  ipsius  Christi  sunt  fldeles  Ecclesiie.  quos  sno  labore  quasi  mater  patnrivit :  de  qno 
partu  Isa.  ult..  9:  Xumr/uid  ego.  qui  alios  par  ere  facio.  ipse  lujn  parium?  dirit  Dominits.  Fructiis  aii- 
tein  istins  ])artus  sunt  saiicti  qui  sunt  in  Kl'>ria:  de  quo  fnictu.  ("ant.  V.  1.:  Veniat  dilictvjs  m^^us 
in  hortum  gunm  et  com^dat/rucluin  pamoT^m  auorum.  Istos  inebriat  abundantissimasui  fniitione  :  de 
qua  fruitioiie  et  ebiietate,  Psalm,  XXXV..  9:  Inebriahuntur  a^j  uhertfite  dorniis  luce.  Et  dicitnrebiie- 
tas,  quia  oiiinem  nieusurani  rationis  et  desideiii  excedit :  nude  Iia.  LXIV'.,  4:  Oculux  non  vid'l. 
Deus.  abitqxu  te  quae prceparnsti  expec.tuntibuf  te.  Et  in  boc  tangitur  materia  quarti  libii:  in  cii.jus 
piima  parte  agitur  de  sacramentis  :  iu  secunda  de  gloria  resurrectiouis.  Et  sic  patet  ex  prie- 
dictis  verbis  iuteutio  libri  Seuteotiarum."     (Loco  Citato,  p.  2.) 

{^  Cant.,  v.,  1.  nil  Psalm,  XXXV.,  9. 
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it  surpasses  every  measure  of  reason  and  desire;  hence:  "The 
eye  hath  not  seen,  0  God,  besides  Tliee,  what  things  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  them  that  wait  for  Thee."  *  This  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  fourth  book,  in  the  first  portion  of  which,  the 
Sacraments  are  treated  of;  and  in  the  second,  the  glory  of  the 
Kesurrection.  '•'■  Et  sic  imtet  ex  prcedictis  verbis  intentio  libri 
Sente7itiaricm."  \ 

These  words  conclude  the  Prologue,  which  has  been  referred  to 
pretty  fully,  as  it  illustrates  the  Saint's  general  method,  and 
customary  form  of  thought.  His  giving  Clirist  so  prominent  a 
place,  evinces  the  tenor  of  his  mind.  This  spirit  runs  all  through 
his  larger  writings.  The  education  he  received  under  the  Bene- 
dictine Eule,  in  this  respect,  produced  its  full  effect. 

The  calmness,  breadtli,  and  silent,  contemplative  spirit,  which 
lived  on  the  mountain,  dwelt  with  him  in  the  city,  and  spoke  by 
him  to  men.  In  fact,  Christ,  and  wisdom — which  he  spent  his 
life  in  seeking  and  teaching,  and  which  was  his  "spouse'' — were 
connected,  as  he  says,  ^^  quodam  speciali  ^nodo;"  and  thus,  the 
tie  was  drawn  still  closer  which  bound  him  to  his  Lord. J 

But  to  return.  The  work  on  the  "Sentences"  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  theologic  truth  :  God  and  His  inner  Life,  and  His 
Kelations  and  Processions;  His  dealings  with  man  and  the  world; 
the  work  of  Redemption,  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
channels  of  Divine  commiseration  and  cliarity ;  man's  return  to 
the  Hand  out  of  which  he  came — the  whole  circle  is  completed, 
regarding  the  Almighty,  and  His  connexion  with  His  creatures. 

The  work  of  the  Lombard  is  a  confusion,  compared  with  the 
lucid  style,  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Commentary  of 


*  Tsaias,  LXIV.,A. 

t  That  the  Coinmcntary  on  the  "  Sentences  "  was  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  Angelical  is 
clear  from  Rubies  :—"  Inter  Opera  Tlieolofjiea,"  he  says.  "  quiV  Sanctus  Thomas  bene  niulta 
ehu'.ubravit,  primiim  teneiit  lociun,  teinporis  ordiiie  servato,  Commrntarii  in  quatiuir  SfitUntia- 
rum  librox.  Dt-  hoc  opcre  ejusdamque  aoctore  jiulicium  accipe  quod  proferiint  Veteres.  Ptolo- 
ma-ns  Lueensis.  Lib.  XXII.,"  Hi.stor.  Kech-.s.  CajMt*'.  XXI.,  sir  liabet:  Post  hoc  (post  tradita.s  nenipe 
Ct'lonio-  uhi  viuHo  timpore/iiit,  saera.s  littcras)  rut/if  I'arisioit  Thomas.  Aniiontm  XXI'.  enit,  miii 
pninnni  vniit  I'artJtiox,  uhi  infra  tri(jisimum  aiuiHin  Sentfiituu  l<-(rit:  et  Coni-entum  in  Thcolotfia,  sive 
J.irentiam  rfO'pit.  Jn/ra  autetn  Magistrriuin,  ([itntHor  libros  fecit  super  Sentmtias  videlicet  primtim, 
Sfcundntn,  tertium,  et  (lunrtum.  Invohituin  implexunique  et  obscnriim  locum,  quod  atliuet  ad. 
ipsius  .\(iuinatis  a'tatem  «Ju.s<iue  temporis  vices  iu  .\eadeiuia  Parisieu.si.  iuferius  dedaramus." 
(Vul.  (>/>;).,  Tom.  I'll..  Pars  Altrra.  J.  licrnardi  Marice  De  Rubeis  Ordinis  Pnedicatorum  L>i^i)frta- 
tionis.  injine  ;  IHssn-tatio  I.,  n.  1.  p.  12(il.) 

i  How  beautifully  the  Angelical  shows  the  connection  between  peace  and  wisdom  in  his 
Suvima,  between  those  two  jjitts  .sospccially  his  own:  "  Sed  contra  est."  he  says,  nsiainst  an  ob- 
.lectiou  '•  aed  contra  est  quod  .\u«iustiiius  dicit  iu  lib.  I.,  de  Serm.  Uoiu.  in  .Monte  (Cap.  IV.,  cire. 
nied.)  qi\<»d  .Mpicntia  convcnit  p(u\ficis,  in  iiuibna  nuUim  motiui  est  rfbcllis.  scd  obtcmjHirans  rationi, 
Resi>ondeo  diceudum,  qiu>d  S(>ptiuia  beatiludo  coujirue  adaptalur  dono  sapientia*  et  quantum 
"''. '"''^''i')>)n.  et  (juantum  ad  pra-mium.  .\d  m«'riium  (luidem  pertiuet  quod  dicitur  :  Bniti  pad- 
Jic^.  I'acilici  auteui  dicuutur.  (jui.si  pacem  faeieutes  vel  iu  scipsis.  v»'l  etiatn  in  aliis:  quorum 
ntrinuqiu-  eoutiusit  per  hoc  quod  ea  iu  quibus.  ])ax  c»)nstituitur,  ad  debitum  ordiuum  redi}iun- 
tur :  nam  j>rt.r  est  tranqniUiUts  onlinis.  ut  .Xuiiustiuus  dicit.  19  dc  Civitate  Dei  (Cap.  MIL.  circ. 
muu'.).  ()rdiuar<>  auti'ui  pertiuet  ad.sapientiaui.  ut  patet  ])er  Pliih>sopliuui  in  priucipio  .Metaph., 
Cap.  II.  Kt  idco  esse  pa«'ilicuiu  couvenieutcr  attribuitur  sapieutiav  .\d  pnemiuui  autem  i»erti- 
net  quod  dicit)ir :  FiUi  D(-i  vocttbantiir.  Hicuutur  autem  aliqui  tilii  Dei.  iu(iuantuin  participant 
suuilitudiucm  Filli  uuiucuiti,  et  naturalis.  secuudum  iUud  Rom.  VIIL.  29:  i^uos  pr^rscivit  con- 
Jormcs  fitri  imntjinr.t  FiUi  siti ;  q\u  quidcni  est  sapientia  }ienita.  Et  idco  jiarticipando  douum  s»- 
luentuu,  ad  Dei  tiliatiouem  homo  pertiugit."     (Secuiula  Hecundce,  Tom.  III.,  q.  XLV.,  art  VL,p. 

1<3.) 
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the  AngL'lic  Doctor.  In  place  of  the  crabbed  and  inverted  hm- 
guii«^e  of  Peter,  we  have  tlie  simple,  logical,  direct  use  of  words 
which  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  express  the  entire  mind. 

A  specimen  or  so  of  the  framework  of  this  Commentary  will 
be  of  some  interest,  as  manifesting  the  method  of  the  schools, 
the  influence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  mind  of  the  Saint. 

After  the  General  Prologue,  comes  the  "  Prologus  Magistri 
Sententiarum" — "The  Prologue  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences," 
■which  states  the  object  the  Lombard  had  in  view  in  writing  his 
work,  viz.;  that  of  opposing  to  dominant  and  rampant  errors,  the 
tnnlitionarv  teachino:  of  the  Church.*  This  Prolon^ue  is  handled 
at  length.  First,  the  text  is  divided,  and  the  portions  are  eluci- 
dated. Now,  an  objection  is  made,  and  answered ;  then,  the  deri- 
vation of  a  word  is  attA?mpted,  as,  e.  g.,  "  Gazopliylacium^''  or  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  author  insisted  on ;  for  instance,  viperece, 
which,  the  Saint  declares,  means  heretical.  Viper ece=h(ereticce : 
hceretici  eiiini  pariemlo  alios  in  sua  liceresi,  pereiint  sicut  vipera.\ 

Then  the  various  distinctions  of  the  Lombard  are  treated. 
Etich  distinction  is  met  by  certain  questions,  varying  in  number; 
each,  in  reality,  consisting  of  a  series  of  other  questions,  which 
are  answered  in  respective  articles.  For  instance,  tlie  first  ques- 
tion on  the  Prologue  contains  five  divisions.  These  five  questions 
are  asked,  to  bring  out,  in  their  answers,  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  doctrine  delivered  in  the  book.  (1)  Concerning  the 
necessity  of  sacred  doctrine;    (2)  if  necessary,  whether  one  or 


*  An  extract  from  the  Lombard's  Prolopiie  will  be  intererestin<c.  as  showing  how  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  he  \Ta,s:  and.  also,  the  style  in  which  he  wrote.  It  hejjins  thu.s.  as  has  already 
been  seen  : — '"  Cupieutes  aliqiiid  de  nennria  ac  teiinitate  nostra  cntn  jiaupercnla  in  gazophyla- 
ciuni  Domini  niittere  (Lmt.  XXI.),  ardiia  scandrre  et  opus  ultia  vires  nostras  agere  pnvsnnipsi- 
nius  ;  conHiiniinationis  tidiiciani.  lahoriMiue  niercedeni  in  Sainaritano  statuentes,  qni.  prolatis 
in  curationeni  senii\ivi  diiobiis  denariis,  supereroganti  ciiucta  reddere  protessus  est  (Luc.  X.). 
Delectat  nos  Veritas  polhcentis.  sed  terret  ininieusitas  lahoris :  desiderinni  hortatnr  proticiendi, 
seddehortatur  intirniitas  deticieudi,  quaiu  vincit  zelas  doruns  Dei:  quo  inardescentes,  lidem 
uostram  adversns  errores  carnalinni  atque  aninialiuni  honiiiuun,  Davidiciv  tnrris  clyp«MB  nniuire 
(Cant.  VII.)  vel  potiiis  niiiuitani  ostendcre,  nt  Tlieologicaruni  inquisitionnin  alnlita  aperire,  nec 
noa  et  sacramentorum  ecclesiasticoruni  pro  modulo  intelligentia:  uostnu  notitium  tradere  stu- 
duinius.  uou  valentes  studiosorum  fratrum  votis  jure  resistere,  eornni  in  christo  landahihbua 
Btudiis  lingua  ac  stylo  nos  servire  tlagitantium."     (Prolog.  Magitt.  Sententiarum,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  2.) 

t  The  call  for  some  sound  theology  is  evident  from  the  concluding  portif>n  of  Peter's  pro- 
logue, which  must  Ix-  given  at  length.  Those  against  whom  he  writes — "  Habent  ratii>nem  8»- 
pientiie  in  superslitioue  :  quia  tidei  defect  ionem  sefjiiitur  liyixicriMis  niendax.  ut  sit  vel  in  verbis 
pieta.H,  quani  auiiserit  cimscientia:  ipsamque  simulatam  pietatam  omnium  verborum  mendacio 
fmpiam  reddunt,  falsa;  doctiin.'e  instit<itis  tidei  sanctitatem  <-orumpere  inolientes.  aurium  quo 
pruriginem  sub  novello  sui  desiderii  dogmate  aliis  ingerentes.  <{ui  contentioiii  stiidentes.  contra 
veritHtem  sine  fubdere  bellunt.  Inter  veri  namque  as^ertionem  et  placiti  defensionem  pertinai 
pugna  est,  dum  *e  et  Veritas  tenet  et  se  erroris  voluntas  tuetur.  Ilorum  igitur  Deo  odihilem 
ecclesiam  evertere  atijue  oi-a  oppilare.  ne  virus  nequitiie  in  alios  effundere  queant.  et  hiceruam 
veritatis  in  caudelabro  <'xaltare  vojentes,  in  labore  multo  ac  sudore  volumen.  Deo  pra-'Stante, 
compegimus  ex  testimouiis  veritatis  in  .eternum  fundatia.  in  t|uatuor  libros  distiuctum:  in  quo 
majoruui  exempla  do<-trinamque  reoeries:  in  <juo  i>er  dominical  fidei  sinceram  professionem 
vipereae  doctrime  fraudnlentiam  prodidimus.  aditum  demonstranda:  veritatis  complexi,  nec  pe- 
riculo  impisB  professiouis  inserti.  temperate  inter  utrunique  moderamine  utentes.  Sicnbi  vero 
parum  vox  nostra  iusouuit,  non  a  paternis  discessit  limitibus  (August,  loc.  cit.).  Non  igitur 
debet  liic  labor  cuiquam  pigro,  vel  multum  docto.  videri  superduus.  cul  multis  impigris  multis- 
que  iudoctis  (inter  quos  etiam  mihi)  sit  necessarius.  brevi  vohwuine  complicans  patrum  senteu- 
tiaa,  appositis  eorum  testimoniis,  ut  non  »it  uecesse  qiutrenti  librorum  numerositatera  evohere, 
cui  brevitas  collecta,  quod  qua;ritur.  oflVrt  sine  labore.  In  hoc  autem  tractatu  non  8<jlum  pium 
lectorem,  sed  etiam  liberum  correctorem  desidero.  maxime  ubi  profunda  versatur  veritatis 
qmestio:  qua:  utinam  tot  hab<'ret  inventores,  quot  hal>et  contradictores.  Ut  autem  quod  quse- 
ritnr  facilius  occurrat.  titulosquibussingularum  librorum  capituladistinguuutur.prajmisimuB." 
{Opp.  S.  Thomue.  Aquinat.,  Tom.  Vl.,  p.  3.) 
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more;  (3)  if  one,  whether  pnictical  or  speculative — and,  if  specu- 
lative, whether  it  be  called  philosophy,  deduction,  or  induction ; 
(4)  its  subject;  and  (5)  its  method. 

Any  one  can  see,  at  a  glance,  from  this,  how  deeply  professors, 
in  those  days,  probed  the  subjects  they  taught.  No  method  could 
be  imagined,  more  apt  for  encouraging  the  development  of  thought, 
or  for  eliciting  those  conclusions  which,  when  fully  stated,  and 
then  applied,  act  with  telling  effect  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  mankind.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  article  is  broken  up  into  a  certain 
number  of  "  Q litest iu7iculce,"  which  receive  their  solutions  in 
their  proper  places.  This  is  the  case  with  the  third  article,  and, 
therefore,  it  contains — not  one,  but  three  solutions.!  The  fourth 
article  asks  whether  God  is  the  subject  of  this  science;  and  the 
fifth,  whether  the  method  of  procedure  is  after  the  fashion  of  an 
art.  All  these  questions,  with  their  difficulties,  solutions,  and 
detailed  answers,  have  to  be  gone  through,  before  the  real  subject- 
matter  of  the  volume  is  touched  upon.  This  shows  what  a 
thorough  investigation  the  scholastics  gave  to  matters  of  theology. 

And,  in  fact,  the  question  of  the  position  of  theology  was  by 
no  means — as  it  might  seem — an  unimportant  one.     The  schools 


*  And  besides  this,  modiioval  thcolo^^iaiis  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  tlie  relations  of  science 
to  sens*',  ami  of  tlu-  im'llH)d,s  by  \Nliicii  uicu  could  best  attain  to  abstract  know  lt;d<ie.  What 
couhl  be  more  phiUisophically  true  or  bcaiitil'iil  than  this  of  Alljertiis  Ma-^nns  ? — "  Ii'tellectns 
uoster  coujnnetius  est  eoiilintio  tenipori  et  ad  niauifestissima  se  habebit  sieut  oc\ilns  vespertilio- 
nis,  qui  non  eonii>rehendit  Innien  nisi  niixtnni  tenebris;  propter  quod  sinijjlicissinni  et  nianifes- 
tessiuia  format  imaginubiliter  et  sensibiliter,  nt  ex:  liis  quasi  manuduetns  et  ana^o^iee  elevatns 
tandem  attiu^at  ad  invisil)i!ia  et  simplicissima,  nt  d(^  ilhs  seenndnm  modnm  sibi  possibilem  ac- 
ripial  nolitiam  ahqMam.  Uiide  (irt-^orins  sup«-r  illiul  Matli.  13:  simile  rej;unm  cue lo rum  tliesauro, 
BJe  dieit:  ite};num  e(elornm  ideo  terrenis  simile  dicitur.  nt  ex  liis.  «|na^  animus  novit.  snrgat  ad 
ineoj^nila  qua;  non  novit;  el  ex  his.  <inai  nsa  didieit,  <inasi  confortaf  us  inealeseat.  Kt  ideo  dieit 
Boetliius,  (juod  dillitnle  est  nostro  intellectni — aliqnid  inielliijere  nisi  per  modnm  pnneti.  Kt 
lli«inysius  in  libr.  e.iel.  bier.  e.  1  :  Impossibile  est  nol)is  aliter  Ineere  radium  tli\  innm,  nisi  varie- 
tate  sacrorum  v«>lamiuum  aimfioj;iee  eireiimvelat  um,  et  his.  «in:e  secnnilnm  nos  providentia  i»a- 
tt-rna  connaturaliter  nobis  et  proi>rie  ura-paratum.  In  oninitius  enim  talibus,  nt  dieet  Angnsti- 
nuM  iu  \i  suj).  <ten.  ad.  lit.,  illnd  quod  liu:nrative  et  quasi  naturaliter  pinfjitnr  in  sensn  vel  inuisji- 
natione.  immaleriali  luee  et mliiiurabili  splemU't  intellinentia.  Hine  est  ijnod  t  heoloj;ia  de  in- 
eonn)rebensil)ili  liu'e  ai;ens  talibus  (juasi  ptn-tieis  utitur  proprie  seenndnm  snuin  modnm.  Ali;o 
ttulein  scientiiu  )>hilosophie:u,  (jna'  de  Inee  nobis  proportional)  a>!;nnt  i)eeeant  si  talibus  ntautur. 
Id  enini,  t|uod  intendnul  declarare,  obsenratur  per  talia.  Clariora  enim  sunt  iu  seipsis  propo- 
Bita  (|uam  iu  li^uris  a-nifimatieis.  In  tbeolojjia  anleni  non  ponuntur  talia  i»ropter  ea  qu;e  deela- 
rare  inteudit,  sed  piopter  nostrum  mat«'rial<  ni  intelleetnm,  tjui  iu  eonnatnralibus  sibi  panllatim 
hneni  i  olli<iit  v\  hue  I'olleeta  fortitieatus  sic  tau<lem  ad  eoutuenda  elarissiimi  cousurgit."  (Al- 
bertus  Manuns,  Suiniii.  TUcolog.,  /.,  Tnu-t.  I.,  (Ju.  V.,  Mcmb.  I.)  ^ 

t  For  example:  "  Artienlns  HI.  Utrnm  sit  praetica  vel  speculativa  [Theolo^ift].  Circa  ter- 
tiuin  sie  \uocetlitur.  Videlur  quod  ista  doetrina  sit  praetiea.  Finis  enim  i>raetie;e  est  opus,  se- 
eundnm  I'hilosophum  (in  2  .Metapli.,  text.  ;i.)  Sed  ista  doetrina,  qu;e  lidei  »'st,  prineipaliter  est 
ad  Ixne  t)perandum  :  unde  Jaeob.  II..  iti :  FUUs  sine  o/xtiVom  mortua  es'.  :  et  P.salm  ("X.,  10:  Intfl- 
ltrtit»  honusiiiiiiiihun/arioitiliiis  cum.  Krsio  viditur  (jutxi  sit  praetieiv,  Tontra  (in  ])rineip.  Meta- 
phy.i,  in  provem.)  dieit  I'liilosophns,  ([uod  nobilissima  seientianim  est  sni  jiratia.  I'raetieat  a\iteni 
non  sunt  »ui  <;ratia,  innno  propter  t>|>us.  Hr«co.  enm  ista  nobilissma  sit  seientiarum.  non  erit 
praetiiju  Pra'terea,  luaetiea  seientia  delerniinat  taut  um  ea  qua'  sunt  al)  t)p«-re  nostro.  Ha'C 
auteni  doetrina  eoiisidt-rat  .Vnijelos  et  alias  ereaturas,  (jna*  non  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  Kr^onon 
csi  praetiea,  sed  speenlativa."  The  seeoiul  •  i^iurstiunciiUi  "  is  put  thus— •  I.  I'lterius  qna'ritnr. 
ntnun  sit  seientia ;  et  vid«'tnr  ipiod  non.  Nulla  enim  seientia  est  tie  j>artieularibns.  se<'undum 
Pbih)st)phnm.  (I  Post.,  text.  ').  Sed  iu  sacra  Seriptnra  ^esta  traduutnr  partieularinui  homi- 
unm.  sieut  .Abraham,  Isiuie,  etc.  Erjio  non  est  seientia.  2.  Pneterea,  oninis  seientia  proeedit 
*^^  P]'",*''P>'s  per  se  uotis,  qnie  enililiet  snnt  nuinitV-sta.  Ha'c  auteni  seientia  proeedit  ei 
credibililnis.  qu;e  non  ab  omnibus  coucednntur.  Krs;o  non  est  seientia.  X  Pneterea.  iu  omni 
seieuti.i  acquiiiim  ali<iuis  habitus  per  ratioues  induetas.  Se»l  in  hac  doetrina  non  aeqniritnr. 
Ruqnis  habitus:  (luia  tides  cui  tola  doct rina  ha-e  innititnr.  non  est  habitus  ac<|nisitu8,  sed  iu- 
Insus.  hisrj,  non  est  seientia.  Contra  secundum  .\u};nstinum  ide  Trinit..  lib.  XIV.  in  princip.), 
Iheolo^ia  e.st  seientia  ile  rebus  qu;e  atl  salntem  hoiniuis  pertiueut.'  Krgo  est  scicutia."  (CVi»- 
WunL  iH  prinu  Lib.  Sent.  Frolog.,  Qiuest.  /.,  Art.  III.,  p.  6,  7.) 
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of  hiw  had  done  niiicli  to  throw  the  theologic  teadiing  in  the 
shade  ;  men  knew  tliat  tliere  was  a  great  o})ening  for  those,  wlio, 
by  tlieir  legal  al)ility,  could  carry  on  intellectual  war  on  the  side 
of  Guelf  or  Gliibeline,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  tliat  to  gain 
distinction  and  position,  and  to  realize  ambitious  ho})es,  a  man 
should  be  deeply  versed  in  the  powers  of  kings  and  popes,  lie- 
sides,  according  as  theology — whicli  does  not  rest  upon  premises 
of  mere  human  reason — was  placed  in  the  tirst  or  second  ])lace, 
those  principles  which  formed  its  life  would  be  despised,  or  vigor- 
ously defended.*  If  the  science  of  human  reason  were  allowed 
to  usurp  the  tirst  place,  it  would,  at  once,  begin  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  theology,  and  the  queen  of  sciences  would  be  degraded 
from  her  high  estate,  and  man^s  word  would  take  the  place  of 
God's.  This  would  be  the  case,  especially,  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  so  many  arguments — arguments  in  support  of  fundamental 
truths — rested  upon  the  ratio  of  *' dignitas'^  To  declare  one 
thing  more  wortiiy  than  another,  was  to  attribute  to  it  a  host  of 
attributes,  which,  at  once,  would  logically  give  it  a  pre-eminence 
over  whatever  Wiis  less  worthy:  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  de- 
prive this  latter  of  being  heard,  even  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
stronger  man  would  des})oil  of  his  armour,  and  cast  out,  the 
weaker. 

Alexander  of  Hales  begins  his  Commentary  with  a  question 
similar  to  the  Angelical's — as  to  whether  a  sacred  science  is 
necessary.  S.  Augustine  does  not  neglect  it;  saying  that  theology 
is  the  science  ^treating  of  what  relates  to  man's  Salvation. 
Albertus  Magnus  enlarged,  and  improved  upon  Alexander,  and 
carried  his  reasonings  some  steps  in  advance.  Alexander  was  of 
opinion  that  theology  should  not  be  called  science,  so  much  as 
wisdom;  Albert  said  it  was  wisdom,  because  it   treated    of   the 


*  Werner  treats  wrll  of  tlie  views  taken  by  Albert.  Alexander,  and  S.  Tbnmas.  of  tlie  posi- 
tion  of  tlieolo^iy.  He  Ra\»: — "  Tli<>ni;i«  beweiHt  die  Notliwemlijikeit  einer  solclicn  aiif  den  (ilau- 
ben  Kej;riMi<leten.  nnd  alles  zeiiiieli  ern-iclibare  Krkennen  znlioclint  abselilie8»enden  Weisliait, 
Melclie  ini  aiiHKezeicbnetereii  Sinne.  wW  A\f  jjhH<tM>phia  prima  Weislieit,  mid  liereits.  wciin  audi 
Vkiivollkoninien,  Antieipation  <bT  ewi^en  AnH<'liauuii(;  iht.  Alexander  liaf«-  «l<-s  ()l)jcct  der 
TlieoloKJt'  in  strengBten  Sinne  anf  die  ErbiHnn);  als  luatrria  dc  qua  bencliriinkt.  und  die  nnni  Ver- 
ktandnins  dernellxMi  v<»rau»K«'8etzten  KrkenntniHse  iiber  «lie  Scliopfnn<;  und  die  Werke  (iffttea 
ala  ma<«-ui  rirra  I'yuam  zu>;eliwM»en.  Albert  »telit  ant  Alexander's  Seite.  iuHo.'ern  er  den  praktis- 
cbea  Zweck  der  Tiu-olojcie  betont.  der  in  «ler  Krbaunutr.  lleilimiUK,  TriistnnK  und  Er<|uitkung 
der  Seele  bentebt  ;  aber  er  fasHt  alie  Objecle  der  Tlie<)li>trie  nacli  iiireni  niittelbaren  oder  uninit- 
telbaren  VerbaltniHs  zuni  li(k;bst«Mi  Ziele  des  Mensebeu.  deni  <>enii»Me  (iotteH,  inn  Au;4e.  und 
findet  darin.  wenn  au«'b  keine  unitat  grnrrin.  (Mler  specUi  der  Ob.jccte,  .so  <b>cli  eine  unita»  princijtii 
nelcber  geniiiss  die  rrs  frufiidcr.  eiK*'ntlieb8t.  die  re»  uteudcr  abei-  nacb  ibrein  VerbiLltninse  zu  der 
•voui  31eusclieu  begelirten /n/«<io  in  den  Bereicb  der  tbeoloj^iscben  VVisHensebatt  fallen 

Tlionias  anerkennt  den  praktisctben  Zweck  der  Theolo^jie,  fatsst  sie  aber 
nacii  ihrem  bochsten  Ziele,  welcbes  die  AnHcbanunK  (iottea  ist,  al.s  eine  voniebnilieb  Hpecula- 
tive  WisseuHcbaft  anf.  Ibr  Gegenstand  ist  fiott.  sowol  an  sicb.als  riiekHicbtlicb  dessen.  waa 
auH  ibiu  i»t  und  zu  ilini  atrebt,  »o  weit  alles  dienes  nud  er  sellxjt  in  Kratt  ;;()ttlicber  Flrleucbtung 
erkanut  wird-  .Sie  iat  nur  Eine  Wi»«en««-baft  >»nd  kein  Complex  an»  niebreren  :  denn  sie  scbaut, 
wenigatens  eiuigerniaaaaen.  Allea  im  gottliclien  Licbte.  ist  also  eine  bocbate  Erkenntniasart :  je 
b<"dier  atn-r  eine  Erkenntniasart  atebt,  deaio  geeinter  nnd  iiinfaMsender  ist  aie,  daber  aicb  die 
Tbeologie  nnter  alien  nieiiscblicben  Wissenseliaften  der  vollkoninien  geeiuteu  nnd  zu]^leich 
ToUkoiumen  diatincten  und  alluuifaaueudeu  Erkeuutuiaa,  die  Gott  beuitzt,  am  lueiateu  aunaoert." 
(VoLJ.,  Cap. /F,, p.  321.) 
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highest  science,  and  had  the  highest  end  ;  Alexander  contrasted 
it  with  the  '^  Philosophia  Prima '/^  Albert  makes  them  identical. 
S.  Thomas  founds  his  view  of  the  grand  study  of  his  life — that 
is,  of  theology — upon  the  essentially  monastic  principle  of  con- 
templation.* So  fully  does  he  believe  in  it  himself,  that  he  can- 
not imagine  any  intelligent  man  not  according  to  it  the  high 
position  which  he  feels  obliged  to  give  to  it  himself.  His 
solution  of  the  first  article,  on  the  first  question,  is  this :  that 
all  who  have  thought  rightly,  have  placed  the  end  of  human  life 
in  the  contemplation  of  God.  The  contemplation  of  God  is  two- 
fold. One,  through  creatures,  which  is  imperfect,  and  is  the 
'■'' feilcitas  vi(B\^^  towards  which  all  philosophic  knowledge  which 
proceeds  from  relations  to  creatures,  is  ordered.f  And  there  is 
another  contemplation,  in  which  God  is  seen  in  His  own  Essence, 
immediately;  and  this  is  perfect  contemplation,  and  will  be 
practised  in  heaven ;  and  is  possible  to  man,  on  the  supposition 
of  faith.  And  since  things  which  refer  to  the  end,  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  end,  man  is  drawn  to  this  contemplation,  not 
through  knowledge  acquired  from  creatures,  but  by  a  knowledge 
immediately  inspired  by  Divine  light — et  hmc  est  doctrina  theo- 
lo(/L(B,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  theology.  From  this  it  follows 
that  this  science,  being  the  chief  one,  commands  all  the  rest, 
wliich  are  subject  to  it,  as  vassals  to  their  lord.  And  to  show 
how,  at  starting,  the  Angelic  Doctor  gives  a  violent  blow  to  the 
rationalistic  school,  which  he  was  raised  up  to  overthrow,  let  due 
attention  be  given  to  these  weighty  words:  "'since  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  is  contained  within  the  end  of  theology,  and  is  sub- 
servient to  it,  theology  ought  to  command  all  other  sciences,  and 

*  How  beautifully  he  speaks!  "  lata  scientia  (Theologia)  quauivis  sit  >uia,  tanieu  perfects 
est  ct  HuOicieus  ad  ouineni  luiuiauani  perfectjout'ui,  juopter  cllicaciani  diviui  lumiuis. 

Unde  perticit  lioiuincui  «'t  in  opciatiouir  itita  «'t  ((iiauituui  ad  «'onti'mi)lati<)Ut  lu  veritatis: 
und«"  quantuui  ad  (jiiid  praolica  est  et  etiaiu  speculativa.  Sed.  ({uia  seiiMitiaonniis  priueipiiliier 
j»('iisaii<lu  est  ex  tine,  tiuis  auleui  uUinius  istius  doitriiKe  est  eouteiuplatio  pi  iin;e  vt-i  itat  is  iu 
l»atria.  ideo  prinoipalitei-  sneeulativa  est.  Kt  euni  liabitus  speeuiativi  siut  ties,  seeuuduui  Plii- 
Itisophuui  (»>' Ktliie..  t"ap.  VII.).  s<-ilieet  sapieutia,  soit-utia  et  iutellectus:  dieiiuus  uuud  est  sa- 
pieutia,  et)  quod  altissiinas  eaiisas  eousideiat  et  est  sieul  caput  et  ]>i'iu(ipalis  et  ordiuatrix  om- 
nium scitMiliaiiiui;  et  est  •■tiaui  uiafiis  dicenda  sa]>ientia  (juani  nu'tai>li\  sioji,  (juia  causas  altis- 
Riiua  per  uioduui  ijisaruni  eausaruni,  quia  per  luspiiatioiu'tii  a  I)»o  imiuediate  aeeei»tani :  tiieta- 
plivtiioa  auteiii  eoiisiderat  <'ausas  altissinias  per  ratioiies  ex  ereaturis  assiiuipta.s.  I'ude  ista 
doetriua  nui)jis  etiani  di\  iiia  diteiida  est.  *|iuiiu.  luetaplivsiea ;  (juia  est  diviiia  quautuni  ad  sub- 
Jectuiu  et  <|uautuu»  ad  ui.kIuiu  aecipieudi;  luetaplivsiea  auteiu  ((iiaiituiu  atl  sub|eetuiu  tautiuu. 
hed  sapiiMitia.  lit  «li<Mt  lMiilosi>i)hus  (in  ti  Ktliie..  Cap.  VIU..  Vt-l.  VII.).  eousiderat  eoiielusiones  et 
priiieipift;  ct  ideo  sapieiitia  est  seientia  et  iiitelleetus;  emu  seieiitia  sit  de  eoueluiiiuuibus  et  iu- 
telleetus  de  priueipiis."     (Loc.  Cit.  Prohujiis.  (^u.  I..  Art   UI.,  QuirMiunr.  III.,  p.  7.) 

t"  (.'outeiiiplatio  auteiu  Dei  est  dupliciter.  Una  i>er  iMeatiiras.  qua^  iiuperfeeta  est.  ratione 
Jam  diota,  in  qua  eontemjtlatione  Philosophns  (10  Ktliie..  Cap.  IX.),  telii-itateni  innteiuplativaiu 
pONUit.  »iiia>  tamen  est  telicitas  via< ;  et  ad  hane  ordinatnr  tota  eo^nitio  pliilosophiea.  quie  cr 
ratioinbus  ereatunuuiu  pioeedit.  Kst  alia  Dei  eonteiuplatio.  qua  videtur  iniuiediate  per  suaiu 
esMeutiaiu;  et  luce  perteeta  est,  quaj  erit  iu  uatria  et  est  lioinini  possibilis  seeiindniii  Hdei  sup- 
positionem.  l'iid«'  oportet  nt  ea  tjna'  sunt  ail  tiueni  i>ropoi tioiu-utur  tiiii.  qnateiius  uonu)  iiianu- 
ani-aiur  ad  illaiii  eonteiupiatioueiu  in  statu  via>  per  eoj;iiiti«>neni  uou  a  ereaturis  suiuptaiu.  sed 
immediate  ex  divino  luuiine  inspirat  niii ;  et  luec  est  tloit  rina  tlieolo;;ia».  Kx  lu>e  possuuius 
iiauere  duas  eonelusiones.  liuv  est,  <jnod  ista  seientia  iniperat  oiunibiis  aliiB  seientiis  tauqiiani 
piiiinpalis:  alia  est  quod  ijisa  ntitur  iu  obseqniuui  sui  onuubus  aliis  seientiis  quasi  viv^sjiUis, 
sunt  patet  in  omnibus  artibus  ordinal  is.  quanini  tinis  uiiiiis  est  sub  tine  alteiius.  sioiit  tiuis  piu- 


uientarue  artis.  t|ui  est  eont'eetio  uiedieinarnin.  i»rdiuatnr  ad  tiiieiu  luedioiiue  qui  est  sanitas: 
umie  nu'iiieus  inipciat  pinmentario  et  ntitur  pifinieutis  ab  ijiso  faetis  ad  sunm  tiueni.  Ita.  cum 
S..  Vi"  ""  '*"*'*l''''-^  '•'^  '"'"'""  *»'»»'»•>  tlieolo«;ia'.  et  ordinatns  ad  ipsaiii.  Theolojjia  debet  oiuui- 
uui»  ams  Bcjeulus  imperare  et  uti  bis  quiw  iu  eis  traduutur."     (Frolog.,  Qmz^it.  L,  Art.  1.,  p.  5.) 
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turn  to  its  use  those  things  which  tliey  treut  of."  He  shows, 
very  beau ti fully,  how  vast  is  tlie  embrace  of  tlieology,  on  account 
of  its  sublimity;  for  lie  says,  the  more  sublime  knowledge  is,  so 
much  greater  is  its  unity,  and  so  much  wider  the  circle  of  its 
ex})ansion.*  The  Divine  intellect,  which  is  the  most  sublime  of 
all,  by  the  liglit,  which  is  God  himself,  possesses  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  all  things.  lie  then  demonstrates  that  it  is  i)artly 
])ractical ;  though,  on  account  of  its  end,  it  is  principally  specu- 
lative. It  is  philosophy,  for  it  considers  the  highest  causes.  But 
philosophy  considers  conclusions,  and  principles;  and,  therefore, 
philosophy  is  deduction,  and  induction — since  deduction,  has  to 
do  with  conclusions;  and  induction,  with  princij)les.t  Articles 
of  faith  are  the  prima  principia  of  theology,  which  proceeds  upon 
them  without  rejecting  the  ^^  communia  principia^  The  science 
of  reason,  depends  on  the  light  of  the  active  intellect;  the  science 
of  theology,  upon  the  infused  ligiit  of  faith.  These  principles 
cannot  be  proved,  they  can  only  be  defended — ^just  as  no  artificer 
can  prove  his  principles.^  Then,  the  Angelical  shews  how  the 
intellect  becomes  illuminated,  when  led  by  faith — illustrating  the 
motto  of  the  monastic  school,  nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligetis :  § 
and,  finally,  how  ||  all  things  treated  of  in  theology,  are  either 
God,  or  creatures — in  as  far  as  they  proceed  from  God,  and  are 
related  to  God ;  and  how  argument  is  to  be  used  in  the  establish- 
ment and  defence  of  theologic  truth.^jf     Having  shewn  theology 


*  •' Aliqna  oognitio  qiinnto  allior  est,  tanto  est  macis  unira  ft  ad  pltira  se  cxteiirtit :  tinde 
iiit«'llertus  Dfi.  (jui  est  alti.ssimus.  i«T  Imiik'U  <|Uci(1  est  ii».-i<-  Dcuh  oniiiiiiiii  rcnim  rojjiiilioiu'in 
liahft  (liutiiK'tf.  Ita  et  ciiiii  ista  fsoicntia  Hit  altiHsiiiia  <-t  ]>*t  i)>sinu  luiiit-n  iiis|)irati<iiiiH  diviiite 
ctlicaciaiii  liahcus.  i]>.sa  uiiica  iiiaiiciis.  iioii  iniiltiplicata.  (livt-rKaniiii  rcniiii  ('oii!>i(1cratir)uciii  lia- 
bet,  noil  tantiiin  in  ciniiniuiii,  hicnt  iii<'ta|)h\  .sica.  iina-  (-(nisiderat  oiniiia  iiii|iiantniii  sunt  eiitia, 
non  deHf'finlt-ns  ad  jiropiiani  (-o<;nition<'ni  niortalinni.  vcl  natnralinin-  iiat io  ciiiin  t-ntiK.  cum 
Bit  diviMttitii-ata  in  (livcrHi.s.  non  cut  Hiitticieiia  ad  H|KTial<'ni  r<i  iiin  <'o<;iiitioni-iii ;  ad  qiiarnin 
manifoHtatidncni  diviniiin  liiincn  in  kc  nniiin  niancni^,  Heeiindnin  Bfatiiin  DiouyMiniii  in  principio 
cadestit*  HiiTarcJiia-,  »'tH<a(iaiii  liahet."     iProUxj..  Qn.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  ti.) 

t  Tim  AnRclical  lirre  follows  Aristotle,  and  in  order  to  make  his  nieaniug  clearer,  the  modem 
terminology  lias  been  adojited.     The  Sta^yrite  says: — 

•*  'Errrtj  firj  nir  a/TjfievF.i  tj  ijwxv    t^^  KarcKpavai  ij  anO<pavai,  tzcvte  tov   apift/wv 
Tavrn  dcmL  rexvi],  eTiiTTjfiTj,  <ppov7]oir,  (yo<pia,  voff  ^vTo/.7p})ei  yap  Kai  Ao^rj  evftexfTat 

dLarpn'^efrdac."  (XU\.  Ethica  Nicomachra,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  67,  Vol.  IL,  Aristotelit,  Opp., 
Parisiia  Didot.) 

t  "  Et  qnod  objieitnr.  quod  non  est  certissinins  aliqiiis  in  ista  doetrina.  dioimns.  quod  falsnin 
est:  magis  etiam  fidelis  ef  tinnius  assentit  his  <jUie  sunt  tidei  (|uain  etiani  priniis  prineipiis  r»- 
tionis.  Et  qnod  dieitur.  quod  fides  est  infra  seientiani.  non  loquitur  d«'  fide  infnsa,  sed  de  fido 
aoquisita.  qua-  est  opinio  fVjrtilicata  rationibns.  llabitns  anteni  istoruni  pnmiiiioruni,  scilicet 
artieuloruni.  dieitur  fides  et  non  intellectns,  quia  ista  priiuipia  suiua  ratirmeni  sunt,  el  ideo 
Imniaiia  ratio  i|(.Ha  i>erfVete  rapere  non  valet,  et  sie  fit,  quiedaiii  defeetiva  eoKiiifio,  non  ex  de- 
Itetii  rertitudinis  eojjnitoruni.  wd  ex  defectn  eonnoseentis.  Sed  tanien  ratio  nianiulueta  per 
fideni  excr»'s«it  in  boo  nt  ij>sa  eredibilia  plenius  eoiiifirehendat,  et  tune  ipsa  (|Uudaniniodo  iiitel- 
liijit  :  unih^  dieitur  Isa.  vU.,  9,  secundnni  aliain  litteraiu  :  NM  credideritig,  non  inUlliyelis." 
((/tuutiuncula  III.,  /iolutio  (/luttt.  1.,  Art.  III.,  p.'.) 

{  I  Mint.  VII..  9.  \\  Art.  V. 

1[  "  Subjertnm  habet  ad  scientiam  ad  minus  tres  comparationes.  Prima  est,  qnod  cjusecnm- 
que  sunt  in  srientia  debent  contineri  sub  subjerto.  Unde  eonsiderantes  bane  eonditionem, 
posuenint  res  et  si};na  esse  subjertnm  hu.jus  sciential :  quidani  autem  totnni  Christum,  id  est 
caput  et  membra  ;  eo  quod  quidquid  in  hac  srientia  traditur.  ad  hoc  reduci  videtur.  Secunda 
comparatio  est.  quod  su>)joeti  eoKiiitio  prineipalit«r  att*nditur  in  scientia.  Unde,  quia  ista 
seicntia  priTiripaliter  est  ad  eoKuitioneni  Dei.  posnenint  Deum  esse  snbj»-ctuni  ejus.  Tertia 
eomparatio  est.  qnod  per  subjectuni  distinRuitur  seientia  ab  omnibus  aliis:  quia  secantur  seien- 
ti.-e  quemadmodiim  et  res.  ut' dieitur  in  3  de  Anima  (t«-xt.  XXXVIII.,  vel.  Cap.  VIII.):  et  seenn- 
dum  banc  cousiderationem  posuerunt  quidara  credibile  esse  snbjecturn  hn.jns  sc'i<'nti}e.  lisec 
enim  seientia  in  hoc  ab  omnibus  aUis  differt,  quia  per  iuspiratiouem  tidei  procedit.     Quidam 
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to  be  deduction,  philosophy,  induction  ;  and  the  highest  and  all- 
embracing  system  of  reaching  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity 
— to  which  all  other  sciences  and  arts  stand  in  the  relation  of 
vassals  to  their  liege  lord — the  Angelical  proceeds  to  treat  it  in 
its  various  parts. 

The  first  book,  "  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis'^  unfolds,  with  great 
fulness,  the  relations  in  the  inner  life  of  God;  and  brings  out. 
clearly,  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  truths  developed  in 
the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  or  indicated  in  a  vague  manner,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

A  better  method  cannot  be  conceived,  of  fixing  the  truths  of 
religion  on  students'  minds.  Probably,  one  article  would 
suffice  for  a  single  lecture — to  state  clearly,  and  in  logical  form, 
tlie  objections  of  adversaries,  so  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about  the  real  point — then,  to  expand  a  general  principle,  which 
would  elucidate  the  whole  question,  and  throw  light,  in  all 
directions,  over  the  subject-matter — and  finally,  to  enter,  argu- 
ment by  argument,  into  the  objections  thus  proposed,  and  answer 
them,  according  to  the  general  principle  or  solution,  could  not 
but  act  with  very  useful  effect  upon  the  young  divine.  To  learn 
to  state  a  difficulty,  is  a  great  thing  ;  to  detect  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it,  is  a  greater;  and,  so  to  meet  it,  as  to  show  clearly 
its  fallacy,  is  the  greatest :  for  this  implies  the  other  two.* 

In  displays  of  this  kind,  there  were  grand  openings  for  men  of 
talent.  It  was  not  easy  for  ability  long  to  lie  hid  in  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  his  unparalled  brilliancy,  solidity, 
and  creative  power,  in  such  occupations  as  these,  that  raised  up 
S.  Thomas  to  the  height,  not  only  of  popularity,  but  of  authority, 
when  comparatively  quite  a  youth. 

Nor  did  he  follow,  without  judging  for  himself,  the  renowned 

aiit^Mu  op^ra  reatanratiouis  eo  quod  tota  Rcientia  ista  ad  coiispqiiendiim  effectum  ordinal nr. 
^fi  iinU-iii  vohiiiius  iuveuii't^  Kiibjccl  iiin  quod  hive  omnia  ooini)r<'li«'iidat,  possumna  dict-re  quod 
ciis  (li\  iiiuni  i'ojtiios<'il)ilo  \^^•r  iuspiratioin'iu  t'st  subjfctuni  lin,jus  sci«'nti;v.  Ouiuia  »Miiin  qiui'  iu 
liac  scicmia  •oii.'sidciautur,  sunt  aut  Dou.s,  ant  «'a  qua«  ex  Deo  I't  ad  Deuiu  sunt,  inciuantuni  liu- 
.iu.sino<li:  sieiil  ctiain  nicdieus  oonsideiat  sii;ua  et  raiusas  et  ninlta  lin,jnsnu)di,  in(iiiantinn  .sunt 
Sana,  idcsl  ail  .sauitateni  ali«iuo  moth)  rtlata.  I'nde  tpianto  aliquid  niajiis  aeoedit  ad  verani  ra- 
tioucm  l»iviiii(Hti.s,  prin<'ipalius»  eousideratur  in  luu-  siioutia."  {Loco.  Vit.,  V»i.  J.,  Art.  IV..  p.  H.) 
*  It  is  in  Ids  first  "  Di.stinrtio  "  that  the  Lombard  touclios  on  his  celebrated  distinction  be- 
J.^\V''"  '.""'•'•■•"  "'"I  "  xii/ud."  Tliese  aie  liis  words,  which  are  iMterestiiijt  upon  nninv  counts :  — 
'\etcris  a«'  noya>  le^jis  continentiam  dili^endi  iuda>tin«'  <'tiain  at(|Ue  etiani  consideraiitibns 
nobis,  i)ra>via  lt(i  jjratia.  Inn(»tuit  sacra»  pay;ina>  tra<'tatorrs  «irca  res  vel  sifjna  pnrcipne  ver- 
ban.  It  enini  ej;rej;ius  doctor  .\ujtvistinus  ait  (iu  libro  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  Tap.  U.).  omnia 
diu'tciua  \v\  rerum  est  vel  tii<;norum  :  sed  res  etiam  p«'r  sij^na  discnntur.  Froprie  aiitem  hie  res 
aj>i>ellautur  quic  non  ad  si>;nilicanduni  ali(]uid  adhib«-ntur:  si<;na  vt-ro  (|uoruni  usus  est  in  sig- 
niticaiulo.  Kormn  aulem  aliqua  sunt,  tiuornm  oumis  usus  est  in  sijjniticando.  non  in  justitican- 
rto  ;  ul  rst.  quibus  noil  utiniur  nisi  aliqnid  siuniticandi  gratia,  ut  aliqua  sacramenta  lenalia  :  alia 
qua»  non  solum  sij;niticant,  sed  ct)nt'ernnt  qnotl  intns  ai\juvet,  sicut  «>van!ielicn  sju-i.tnn-nta.  Kx. 
quo  aperte  intellij;it ur.  qua*  liic  appi-llentur  sinna  :  res  iihe  videlicet  t|Un»  ad  si-initicanduni  ali- 
quul  adbibentur.  (>nine  er<ro  si>;nuni  etiam  r»'S  aliqua  est:  «|Uod  eniin  nulla  res  est.  oninino 
niliurst,\it  tin  eoilcai  lib.  et  cap.)  Aufiustinu-s  ait .  Non  anteni  e  converso  onniia  res  sifjuum 
est,  <j\ua  utui  adbibetur  ad  aliqnid  si^niticandum.  ('unique  his*  intenderit  Theologornm  specu- 
lalio  studiosa  ac  niodesta  divinani  Scriptnram  formani  \>r;vscriptani  in  doctrina  teiiere  advrrtet, 
1  e  lM8  eiKo.  nobis  a«litum  ad  res  divuias  aliquateiuis  intelliuendas.  l>eo  duce.  apirire  voleutibus, 
aisseri'iiduni  est :  et  prinio  de  rebus,  poslea  de  siguis  diaseremus.  '     (Liber   Primus  De  Mysterio 

r»1»Ut<UU!,  DiJJtiMW.  /.,  j).  9.)  >  t  t,  V 
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Miisterof  the  "Sentences"*  lie  was  guided  by  the  Fathers,  the 
Scriptures,  and  tradition;  his  mind  luid  been  sharpened,  and  set 
in  order,  by  deep  study  of  Aristotle.  Ilis  prison-time  at  San 
Giovanni,  when  he  mastered  reason  and  faith,  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  Stagyrite,  was  now  bringing  forth  its  fruit.  The  Lombard, 
though  most  able  in  collecting  and  comjKiring  authorities,  had 
not  that  keen  vision  of  the  reach  of  principles,  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Angelical.  When  S.  Thomas  found  him  swerving, 
he  did  not  follow.  He  commented  on  the  text,  {ind  came  to  his 
own  conclusion — and  wherever  he  has  differed  from  the  Lombard, 
posterity  has  justified  his  judgment,  by  adopting  his  conclusions. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  question  of  charity,  since  it  well  touches 
upon  an  interesting  point,  personal  to  every  one,  and  shews  the 
method  of  the  young  Bachelor,  when  bringing  his  text-book  to 
account.     It  will  be  interesting,  briefly  to  state  the  points. 

In  his  seventeenth  Distinction,  the  Lombard  says  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  love,  or  charity,  by  which  we  love  God  and  our 
neighbour."  f  Now,  the  Angelical  altogether  parts  comi)any  with 
him  here.  Nor  is  it  a  minor  point.  It  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance — whether  the  charity  that  exists  in  our  souls  be  God, 
era  creature;  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  or  something  created. 
The  Lombard  declares  it  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit ;  S.  Thomas  proves, 
that  is  a  created  charity — that  it  is  an  '^  accidens  ;  "  and  increases 
or  diminishes  in  the  soul,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  what  we  may  almost  call  a  treatise,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of  the  "  Sentences,"  on  this 
important  question. 

To  give  one  or  two  of  his  proofs:  whatever  is  received  into 
anything,  is  received  according  to  the   mode  (or  nature)  of  the 


*■  Hero  U  an  instance,  which  will  be  preBently  touched  upon,  as  explained  by  Werner : — 
"  Dir>  Ansifht  des  Loinharden.  da.ss  <li<'  ini  >ieiiHchcM  wirkeiidf  Cliaritas  df r  lieili<j<*  fJeist  8«-IV)er 
eei.  \viderlfj;t  Thoniah  an»  d»'n  (iruiulHalzrn  der  AriHtotelisclien  Aiitlirojjfdo^if  iind  Moral.  Die 
«'ingi*KOM.-nMH'  ('liaritan  htflit  zii  rl»-r  iilx-rnatiirliclien  Giite  d«'»  .M»mih<-1mmi  in  deni.H«'U»«-n  V»-riiiilt- 
nissf,  \\  ie  di«' eiwiirtii-iif    Tnjicnd   zn  der   natiirlicli*-n  (jiU«- rlc»  Mcnmlien.     I)i«' ♦•rworlK-nc  Tu- 

§end  niaclit  den  Meuschen  uiid  .vine  Werke  gut :  daKnellx'  ninHs  deninach  in  ihrer  W«-i»e  anch 
ie  (,'harita*  wirken.  Nun  al)er  ist  jeglirhes  S»-in  eines  Diujjes.  initliin  auch  sr-in  Ciutsein  aim 
einer  inhiirirenden  Fomj  d«*s  DinjjeH  aWzuleiten :  und  »bfu  so  la»»t  sicli  ein  voUkoinnienee  Wir- 
ken uiir  aus  einem  ini  Wirkeuden  jtellx-r  8us;;ebildeten  lialiitUH  erklaren.  Daher  muss  die 
C.'liarita.H  eine  Form  iind  ein  Habitus  des  .Meuhclieii  selber  sein.  D«'r  lieilige  Geist  i»t  deninach 
ni<'lit  die  rmutn  forynalin.  sondern  als  die  Liebe  selber  die  rausa  exrmplarix.  und  in  Vereini>jung 
niit  <leni  Vater  und  Soliue  die  catua  rffi/nm*  der  iilM'rnatiirlicbea  Giite  uud  V'erdienstlichkeit  des 
sittlicheu  Lebens  und  Wirkens.''     (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  :tUl.) 

t  "  Ipse  idem  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  sive  caritas,  una  nos  dili^imns  Deum  et  proximum  ; 
qiUE  caritas  cum  ita  est  in  nobis  ut  nos  faciat  dilijjere  Deum  ac  proximum,  tunc  Spiritus  Sanctus 
ai<itur  mitti  ac  dan  nobis:  et  fjui  diliyit  ipsani  dilectionem  qua  diliffit  proximum.  in  eo  ipso 
Denm  diliyit  :  quia  ipsa  dilectio  Deus  est.  idest  Spiritus  Sanctus."  (fJint.  XVII.,  vide  *y{rp.  H.  T.. 
Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  I.,  p.  133.)  Tlie  Lombard  quotes  authorities.  esjH-cially  H.  Aujfustine,  in  support  of 
this  view.  For  instance,  S.  Au^fustine  on  S.  John  :  "  Dilectissimi.  diliKamns  invieem.  qnia  dilec- 
tio ex  Deo  est :  et  omnis  <iui  dilij^it,  ex  Deo  natus  est.  et  cojjnovit  Detim  :  qui  non  diligit  non 
cognovit  Denm,  quia  Deus  dilectio  est.  Ista  contextio  siitis  aperte  declarat  eamdem  ipsam  fra- 
t<'rnam  dilectionem  (nam  fraterua  dilectio  est  qua  diliginnis  invieem)  non  w»lum  ex  Deo,  sed 
etiam  Denm  ess*-,  t^tnta  anctoritate,  Joannis  scili«et.  pnedieari.  Cum  ergf)  de  dilectioue  dili^n- 
mus  fratrem,  de  Deo  diligimus  fratreni :  nee  potest  fieri  ut  eamdem  dilectionem  non  pnecipue 
dili<;amus  qua  Iratrein,  diii^^imus,  qnoniam  I>eus  dilectio  est."  "  Item  :  '  Qui  non  dilij^t  fratrem, 
non  est  in  dilectione  ;  et  qui  non  est  in  dilectione.  uon  est  in  Deo.  quia  Deus  dilectio  est.'  Ecce 
apertissiuie  dicit  fraternam  dilectionem  Deum  esse."     (Distitvct.  XVII., p.  133.) 
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recipient.  But  uncreated  love,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  creature.  But  the  mode  (of  the  creature)  is 
finite ;  therefore,  some  finite  love  must  be  received  by  the  creature. 
Now,  whatever  is  finite,  is  created;  therefore,  there  is  some 
created  charity  in  a  soul  having  the  Holy  Ghost.*  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  which  the  Angelical  sets  out  with, 
and  which  was  fruitful  of  many  momentous  consequences,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  first  principle,  whicii,  therefore,  had  not  to  be 
proved.  Again:  ^very  " ass imilaHo"  is  effected  by  some  form; 
but  we  are  made  like  to  God  Himself,  by  charity  ;  which,  being 
lost,  the  soul  is  said  to  be  deformed.  Therefore,  it  appears  tbat 
charity  is  a  certain  created  form,  abiding  in  the  soul.f  Again : 
Whatever  can  come  and  go,  without  the  subject  corrupting,  is  an 
accident :  charity  is  such  ;  therefore,  &c.  J  This  is  the  "  solutio : " 
Whatever  is  joined  to  a  thing  after  it  is  complete  in  itself,  comes 
to  it  by  way  of  accident ;  unless,  perchance,  it  be  assumed  into  a 
participation  of  its  substantial  being.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  accident  in  itself;  for  a  thing  can  be  a  substance  in 
itself,  and  yet  be  related  to  something  else  as  an  accident — like 
clothing:  but  if  it  comes  after  the  being  is  complete,  as  an 
inherent  form,  it  is  necessarily  an  accident.  And  since  charity 
comes  to  the  soul,  which  is  naturally  complete,  as  a  form,  per- 
fecting it  in  the  order  of  grace  (in  esse  gratice),  as  has  been  said 
before ;  it  follows  that  it  must  be  an  accident.§  Once  more : 
against  those  who  say  that  charity  cannot  increase  in  the  soul — 

*  "  Omne  quod  recipitur  in  aliqno,  recipitur  in  eo  per  modum  recipientis.    Sed  amor  increa- 

tua.  qtii  »'.st  Spirit  U8  Saiictus,  participatiir  in  i  rt-atura.  Ki^o  si-fiiiiduiii  iiidduiu  i|)siiis  cioatuiiB. 
Red  modus  «'ju.s  eat  fiiiitus.  hrj;o  opoitct  quod  rrcipiatur  in  cii-atuia  aliquis  amor  tinitus.  Sed 
omuo  linitum  t-st  on-alnm.  Kryo  in  anima  lialniitt-  Sjiiritum  sanrtnm.  i-st  aliqna  raritan  oroata. 
.  .  .  ."  Ajfain,  here  is  a  Hp«M'imoii  of  the  Aus«'li<'ars  8iit>tU' mode  uf  reasoning: — "Pra'terea 
constat  quod  Dens*  ahquo  modo  est  in  Sanctis  quo  non  est  in  creatnris.  S«d  ista  diversitas  uou 
potest  poni  ex  parte  ipsius  Ih-i,  qui  eodcni  modo  se  liabet  ad  oniniiv.  Ergo  videtur  quod  sit  er 
parte  en  atnra",  seiheet  quod  ipsa  enatina  halteat  aliqnid  quod  aha  non  InUient.  Auter<to  habet 
i|>suni  diviiuim  t'sse ;  et  sic,  omnes  justi  a^ssnincrentur  a  Spiritu  Saneto  in  uuitatem  personne, 
Hunt  natnra  hninana  assnnii>ta  est  a  (.'liristo  in  uuitatem  persona'  ipsius  Fiiii  Dei :  quod  uou 
pot«-st  esse.  Ant  oportet  q>iod  iihi  er«-atura,in  qua  speeiali  nu>do  Drusesse  dioitur,  habrat  in  se 
ttuqnem  ellV-etuni  Di-i,  (|uem  alia  non  liabiut.  Iste  autt-m  ctleetus  uou  potest  esse  tiintunj  actus  ; 
qina  sic  injustis  dormicntibns  non  cssct  alio  modo  quam  in  aliis  creatnris.  Kvfio  oportet  quod 
»U  aliquis  liabitns.  Oportet  ijiitnr  ali(iuem  habitiini  caritatis  crcat\uu  esse  in  anima.  sceundnni 
qncm  Spiritns  Sanctus  ip.sam  inhabitare  dieitur."  {Dist.  X  VII.,  Qxurst.  I.,  Art  I.,  p.  136.  See  alhO 
Art.  II  .,  ;».  140;  then  Srcnnda  Sn-nniUr,  (,>i(fi\st.  XXIII.,  Art.  II.,  p.  H-2,  Tom,  III.) 


t  "  «)ninis  avS.similatio  tit  per  fornntm  aliquant.  Sed  per  caritatem  etlicimur  coufornies  ipsi 
I'eo  :  (jna  aniissa,  dicilnr  aninni  dcformari.  Krjjo  videtur  quod  caritas  sit  qua'dam  forma  creata 
luanens  in  aniuja,"     (Loco  citato.) 


uer  KicUf  zn  du>.iedocli  niclit  bcslrittcn  w.-rdeu  kann.  sobald  nuin  die  t'haritas  als  etwasGes- 
cnau.-ncs  erkanni  hat.  und  <li.^  vcrscliieilcnen.  zwisduMi  dcm  ZuKcstandnisse  und  der  Vcruei- 
uuny  omcr  wcscnthchcn  .Mebrunn  der  ("haritas  stehenden  mittleren  .Meinnujjen  tind  nicht  zu 
iiaiicn,  w-eil  sie  entwcder  \vidcrsiuni;j,  oder  nur  aus  der  Voranssetznug  ciner  woseutlichcu  Meh- 
lunuerklarbar  sind.     (rol.  I.,   Cop.   I  i'.,  p.  XW.) 
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'^  Solufio :^^  Some  maintained  that  charity  does  not  increase 
essentially,  and  their  opinion  was  fourfold.  For  some  said,  *^  nt 
MayUter  [the  Lomljard]  in  littera^^  that  charity  secundum  se 
does  not  increase,  but  is  said  to  be  increased  in  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  a^lvance  in  charity — et  hoc  quia  ponit  caritatem  esse  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  in  queni  variatio  non  cadit.  Sed  hoc  non  j^otest  starCy 
because  it  cannot  be  understood  tliat  we  advance  in  charity,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  something  be  done  in  us  which  had  not 
been  done  before ;  and  this  cannot  be  merely  an  act,  for  every 
act  is  ex  virtute  aliqua,  and  the  perfect  act  by  which  we  are  united 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  virtue  perfected  through  habit.* 

^riiese  extracts  suflice  to  show  one  thing — that  the  Angelical 
had  an  excessively  keen  eye.  And  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  carefully,  the  articles  under  Distinction  the  Seven- 
teenth, will  see  the  kind  of  refutation  the  young  Aquinas  was 
capable  of  giving  to  the  received  doctrines  of  a  learned  man, 
upon  a  delicate  and  sufficiently  abstruse  question.f  Tlie  fact  is, 
the  Loml)ard  forgot  that  there  is  an  habitual  grace — besides  actual 
grace,  which,  of  course,  he  admitted ;  and  he  was  so  carried  away 
— if  one  can  use  such  an  expression  of  a  man  so  steady — with  the 
impulses  of  the  Holy  S})irit,  which  he  called  love,  that  he  did  not 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  spirit  is  not  the  causa  formalis 
but  (as  love)  the  causa  exeniplaris,  and  (in  union  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son)  the  causa  efficiens  of  the  supernatural  operations  of 
the  moral  man.| 

No  doubt,  it  was  this  masterly  practice  of  our  Saint,  which 
gained  him  such  a  name ;  and  which  caused  those  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  his  work  on  the  "  Sentences,"  to  speak  of  it  in  such 
high  terms.  It  was  in  giving  these  lectures  that,  as  a  beginner — 
as  he  had  done  at  Naples — he  outshone  the  most  learned  and 
experienced  doctors  in  the  then  flourishing  Paris  schools.§ 

*  "  Quidam  posueruiit  caritatem  <-8»f  ntialifer  non  aiiKeri,  et  liornni  fuit  quadrnplex  opinio. 
Quiclani  eniin  dixenint,  ut  Magister  in  littera,  qnod  <arita«  sccunduni  se  non  anjietiir.  sed  dici- 
tiir  aii^eri  in  ntdiis.  itiqiiantuni  iioh  in  racitate  inoficiiniiH  ;  et  lioe  qnia  jionit  earitateni  esHn 
Spiritnni  Hanetuni,  in  qneni  variatio  non  eadit.  Sed  lii»e  non  jiotest  stare:  quia  non  est  intelli- 
Kil>ile.  (jnod  noH  in  earitate,  (jua-  Spiritnit  SaiH-tns  eist,  ])roIii.'ianiiiH,  nisi  ali(|nid  tiat  in  nobis  qnod 
priiiH  non  tnit :  et  lioe  non  ]>oteHt  esse  tantnni  aetns.  enni  oniniH  aetnH  sit  ex  virtnte  alitjua,  et 
a<-tnH  ]>ert"e«-tns.  cpiali  Spiritii  Sanrto  nninnir.  est  a  virtnte  perfeeta  j»er  liahituni.  Alii  dixerunt, 
qno<l  earitas  essentialitei  non  anjfetnr.  s«-d  diritiir  an<;eri.  inquantnni  niayis  tirniat>ir  in  sulyec- 
to,  ae<;ninlnni  i|)Hani  radicationeni.  Sed  ex  lioe  etiani  seqnilnr  ipsani  anfjeri  essentialifer.  .  . 
.  Alii  dixernnt  qn<Kl  earitas  essentialiter  non  annetnr,  sed  adveniente  inajoi  i  r-aritate.  minor 
earitas,  qna;  inerat  destruitnr.  Hoe  etiatn  non  potest  stare :  qnia  unlla  iorina  destrnitur,  nisi 
vel  ex  contrario  ageiite,  vel  iKT  accidens  ex  corrnptione  snhjecti  ....  alii  dixernnt.  qnod 
earitas  non  anjjetnr  nisi  qnantnm  ad  fervorem.  Sed  hoc  etiam  non  potest  stare:  quia  fervor 
earitatis  dnplieiter  accipitur :  proprie  et  nietapliorice.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  diceudnm,  quod  earitas 
esjM-ntialiter  auKetur."     (Dixt.  XVII..  Q}iargt.  II.,  Art.  I., p.  143.) 

t  The  reader  will  observe,  on  reading  the  articles  of  S.  Tliomas,  connected  -with  tl)i8  sub- 
ject, what  great  use  he  made  of  the  anthropological  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite. 

t  Another  interesting,  though  not  verj- practical  question,  in  which  S.  Thomas,  if  he  does 
not  ditr<r  with  the  Magister.  certainly  does  not  approve  of  his  statement  taken  absolutely,  is 
regarding  the  yxjwer  of  creatures  to  create.  This  is  the  sort  of  question  that  the  scholastics- 
loved  to  ventilate.     (See  Durandus,  a  St.  Fortiano  in  11.  Sent.  IHst.,  I.,  qu.  4.)  .' 

i  Werner  says: — "  In  den  EWJrteningen  iiber  die  Creation  im  Allgemeinen  kommt  Thomas 
anf  die  Ausicht  zu  eprechen.  welche  der  Lombarde  gclegeutlich  (/T.,  di.st.  5)  geaiissert,  dass 
Gott  das  Vermogen  zu  schatt'en  anch  einem  Gtschopfe  hatte  mittheilen  konneu,  obwol  er  es  in 
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All  that  need  be  said  is  that  Thomas,  in  his  resolution  of  the 
above  question,  as  also  in  his  teaching  on  the  relations  of  the 
angels  to  one  another,  and  on  their  happiness,  with  his  distinction 
of  operatio  cum  motu  and  operatio  in  ultima  perfectione,  shows  a 
far  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosopliy  of  Aristotle, 
than  either  Albert  or  Alexander:  while  the  Lombard,  on  the 
point  oi  prcemium,  maintained  the  strange  idea,  which  S.  Thoma.^ 
repudiates,  that  the  angels  can  continually  go  on  increasing  in 
merit  till  the  last  day ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  term  ot 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  at  which  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  by  means  of  extracts,  to  show,  as 
one  would  wish,  the  great  mastery  that  our  Saint  attained  over 
theological  and  philosophical  problems.  To  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  great  intellectual  gifts  of  the  Angelical,  his  entire  works 
must  be  laboriously  studied.  The  princii)al  object  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  and  extracts  has  been,  to  show,  first,  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Angelical ;  and  then,  to  bring  before  tlie 
attention  of  the  reader,  the  firm  and  uncompromising  stand 
taken,  at  the  very  outset,  by  S.  Thomas,  against  tlie  pretensions 
of  mere  human  philosopliy.  By  boldly  placing  theology  as  a 
queen,  reigning  paramount  amidst  her  vassals — a  queen  not 
only  holding  her  own,  but  with  a  fearless  and  uncompromising 
voice,  declaring  that  all  were  made  to  be  her  ministers — the 
Angelical  sets  himself  wholly  against  the  encroachments  of 
human  reason  ;  and  takes  up  ground,  which  he  never  ceased  to 
defend,  and  to  maintaiu,  during  the  whole  of  his  intellectual 
career.  And,  finally,  the  bold  independence  of  his  mind  is  clearly 
manifested  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  puts  the  Lombard 
on  one  side  in  an  important  question  ;  and  carries  with  him,  in  the 
contrary  view  which  he  takes,  nearly  every  theologian  who  has 
since  written  upon  the  question. 

There  is  also  another  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
weighing  the  intluence  of  the  Angelical  upon  theological  thought, 
viz.,  tluit  he  was  not  a  man  to  indulsre  in  dansferous  oriijinalitv  of 
thouglit  or  theory;  nor  was  he  ever  seduced  by  a  delusion 
common  to  many  able  thinkers,  that  man,  of  himself,  is  able  to 
give  law  to  the  world.  He  hiul  sutlicient  greatness  and  clearness 
of  mind,  sutlicient  intellectual  modestv,   to  assure  him   tliat   his 


^likliohlceit  mclit  Rpthnn  hrtlxv  Thomas  orwitMlort,  dass  man  diess  boziehungsweiso  boiaben 
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Axi  Vii.'i  "'' ^'*I^^'I'"^'V''  •^^''  *■'"•■'■  ''""■"■''  ••«•<""'•<'"  wenigstons  d.'nkt-n.  Diosos  IVukbare  abf  r  aid 
wuKuui  gesoheheud  auzunoluuon.  wiiiv  hiiretisih."     (B.  T..  Cap.  11'.   j).  n;^.  334  ) 
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triuinpli  would  depend  up(3ii  adhering  to  tlie  traditional  teaching 
of  tlie  Church  ;  and  tliar,  if  his  fame  and  power  were  to  go  down 
to  posterity,  as  a  lasting  influence,  it  would  be  on  the  condition 
of  his  interpreting,  not  self,  but  the  living  voice  of  an  infallil)le 
Guide  according  to  its  truest  meaning;  and  of  enforcing,  with 
arguments  which  could  not  be  overthrown,  the  saving  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt  that  to  leave  the  Church,  and  to  trust 
to  self,  would  be  to  rely  upon  a  support  that  lacks  stability; 
whilst  to  adhere  to  the  one  Living  Voice,  and  to  sink  human 
ingenuity,  would  be  to  identify  himself  with  a  power  which  has 
God  for  its  stay,  and  everlasting  truth  for  its  support.  It  was 
because  the  Angelical  was  a  true  interpreter  of  Church  doctrine, 
that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us ;  and,  because  he  was  the 
most  accurate  of  interpreters,  that  his  name  still  holds  the  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  doctors  of  Christian  theology. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  the  position  attained  by  the 
Angelical  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  general  bent  and  tenor  of 
his  mind,  not  to  perceive  that,  in  great  part,  his  success  was 
owing  to  the  marvelous  stability  of  his  character,  and  to  the 
extra(jrdinary  manner  in  which  the  grand  monastic  principles  of 
love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration,  had  taken  possession  of, 
and  had  colored  the  whole  of  his  intelligence.  To  see  him  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  little  child  ; 
to  see  him  lifted  up  to  God,  in  ecstacy  of  spirit,  in  his  prayers; 
to  think  on  his  spotless  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  and  then  to 
call  to  memory  his  genius,  is  to  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
depth,  balance,  and  steadiness  of  his  method,  and  for  the  singular 
influence  of  his  mind  upon  the  Catholic  religious  world.  When 
a  perfect  Doctor  is  also  a  perfect  Saint,  then  the  world  receives 
not  merely  a  fading  light,  but  a  lasting  illumination. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    **  SENTENCES.** 


PART      II. 
The  second  book  of  the  Commentary,  on  "  Tlie  creation  and 
formation  of  corporeal   and   spiritual   things,"   &c.,*   is  full   of 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.     For,  first,  it  strikes  directly 
against  the  theories  of  the  East,  and  those  pantheistic  tendencies, 
which   the   commentators   on    Aristotle   had   brought   into   the 
schools:  and,  secondly,  it  boldly  confronts  the  cardinal  error  of 
rationalism,  and,  consequently,  the  principles  propagated  by  Abe- 
lard,   which   proceed   from   putting   the   light  of    the    human 
intelligence  in  the  place  of  the  light  of  faith.     That  is  to  say, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  this  book  to  considering  ^'  Creation  " — 
the  creation  of  angelic  life — the  creation  of   the  world,  and  of 
man.     In   his   treatment   of    these   all-important   questions,   he 
combats  the  teaching  of   the  East,  by  putting  creatures  in  the 
place  of  Divine  emanations  ;  makes  the  Creator,  and  the  creature, 
essentially  distinct;    proves,  Avith    most    cogent    reasoning,    the 
principles  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  the  fitness  of  those  results 
which   flow   from   them.     Alexander  and    Albert    had    treated 
"  Creation  "  before  him,  and  had  each,  in  his  own  way,  laboured 
very  earnestly  to  maintain  the  true  Christian  doctrine.     The  fjict 
of  Aristotle   holding,   as   Albert   supposed,   tlie   eternity   of  the 
world,  and  the  connexion  of  this  theory  with  emanation,  made  it 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  destroy  it.     Albert,  who  has 
80  often  been  accused  of  being  enslaved  to  Aristotle,  shows  here 
the  injustice  of  that  accusation.     The  Stagyrite,  contrary  to  his 
usual  carefulness,  declared  that  he  had  the  consent  of  all  philoso- 
phers on  his  side,  to  the  effect  that  the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  never  had  any  beginning.     Albert  not  only  combats  him 
witli  his  keen  philosophy,  but  oversets  him  with  tlie  arm  of  his- 
tory—rather a  wonderful  thing  for  Albert — and  points  to  Plato, 


J     „  "  •^  rcrum  corporalium  ct  spiritiMiium  rrrationf  et  formeUione,  tiUiaque  plwibtu  eo  pertinetU^ 
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the  most  colebratod  of  ])hil()so])liors,  as  his  anta^^onist.*  S.  Thoinns 
goes  to  Work  somewliat,  in  a  (liffc'ivnt  way.  His  treatise  is  more 
careful,  more  profouml,  and  ])etter  reasoned.  He  seems  to  have 
understood  the  Stagyrite  better  tlian  liis  master;  and  toned 
Aristotle's  meaning  down,  so  as  to  offer  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  maintenance  of  orthodox  doctrine.f  There  were  many 
reasons  why  S.  Thomas  would  surpass  students  like  Albert  and 
Alexander,  in  such  questions  as  these.  Leaving  alone  his  ability, 
he  had  made  a  deeper  study  of  pagan  and  Eastern  thought,  than 
either  of  the  others.  There  is,  of  course,  no  denying  the  vast 
range  of  reading  of  Albert  and  Alexander — it  has  been,  indeed, 
alluded  to;  but  to  almost  as  wide  a  range,  Thomas  jidded  greater 
accuracy,  a  quality  indispensable  for  one  dealing  with  philosophic 
systems — breaking  them  down,  and  building  up  the  truth.  He 
carefully  studied  the  systems,  not  only  of  Plato  and  Aristotle : 
not  only  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  Avicenna:  but  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  Empedocles.  It  was  his  practice  not  to  mention  by  name 
the  errors  rife  in  his  own  day,  unless  writing  specially  against 
them.  He  seemed  to  consider  that,  by  upsetting  the  heresies 
from  which  they  were  derived,  he  was,  in  reality,  striking  all  the 
dee})er  at  their  root.  Whilst  proving  them  false,  he  proved  them 
antiquated  also;  and  without  deigning  to  mention  them  by 
name,  he  crushed  their  life  out,  by  treading  on  the  parent- 
monster.]; 

The  whole  of  his  treatment  on  Creation  is  evidently  worked 
out  with  very  great  care.  He  will  not  even  let  the  "Mag- 
ister"  pass  with  an  opinion  that  possibly  might  be  misunder- 
st^)od ;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  power  of  creating  could 
be  communicated  to  a  creature.§ 

*  "  Die  Griinrte  des  AristotoleB  fiir  die  Ewigkoit  der  Welt  werden  von  Albert  nniRtnndlich 
beMproolien.  uiul  iiaiiieiitli«'li  jiiicli  nr>;irt.  «1;ish  Ari.HtotcloR,  d»'r  «irli  zuiii  Zriifiniss  liir  die  Aii- 
fjiii'i.sldMicki-it  <lcr  H<-\vemiiij;<'ii  dc-r  Himmflskiirpcr  aiif  den  ('inHtitiiiiii>;(-n  (■c)nH«-uH  allcr  I'hi- 
lnH<i]>li<Mi  IwriitV-ii  uill.  j;i-radr  den  v(»r7,ii;;licliHten  { pr(rrijrn>u)  miter  iliiu-n.  IMato  nanilicli.  iiber- 
6eli<*n  liahf.  Tlionia.H  lieliaii|>tet .  Ai'iNtntcleH  liahe  die  Kwi<;keit  der  Welt  nielit  apodiktiHch 
liiuneMtelt.  Heine  MciiniiiK  sei  vielmclir  yewj-sen,  daKM  Hicli  fiir  daH  KIne  utid  fiirdas  Aiidere.  fiir 
die  aiifanK«l'"<e  Kuijikeit  und  tiir  den  zeitliehen  UrHj>rnii;i  der  Welt  nnr  dialektiselie  (iriiiide 
anfiihren  laH«en — eine  AnHicht,  welcher  uiau  inir  zuHtininien  kiiune."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap. 
jr.,  p.  335.) 

t  Sayine  that  tlie  non-eternity  of  tlie  world  cannot  be  denionHtrated.  the  Ancelieal  re- 
marks:— ■■  Kt  hoe  sijrnifirant  verba  philoHoplii  dieentis  (/.  Tnpir.  Cup.  VII.,  in  fine)  «|ii()d  sunt 
f]ua-dani  probleniata  d«-  r|uibuH  rationeni  non  liabennis.  nt  ntruni  niundiiH  sit  iet«*rnu.s ;  unde  hoc 
ipM;  denioiistrare  iinn(|iiani  intendit :  onod  patet  ex  sno  niodo  prf>eedendi  :  <4nia  nbi<-iini(|u« 
lianc  qna*«tionein  p«'rtraetat.  semper  a<l,piiiKit  alii|uani  perHnasiouem  vel  ex  opinione  plnriuni, 
vel  approbatione  rutionum,  quod  millo  modoad  demouatraturem  pertinet."  iDist.  J.,  QuaaL  I., 
Art.  v..  Lib.  II.,  Vol  VI.,  p.  392.) 

t  L.  II..  nut.  I.,  Qtuugt.  I.,  Art.  III.,  p.  388. 

§  Werner  thus  sjM'aks  of  S.  Thomas's  view  of  the  possibility  of  proving  the  Creation  : — "  Ein 
apodikfiseher  Beweis  ist  naeh  Thomas  desshalb  nicnt  miijjlich,  well  die  Dinge  anders  sind  iin 
Sein.  als  in  ihreni  Werden  und  Knstehen  :  wie  sie  als  enstehende  Ix-sehatleTi  gew  t-sen  fiein  mii- 
jieu.  is!  unseri-m  Detiken  nielit  erreiehbar.  Rabbi  Moses  erzahlt.  man  babe  eineu  Kiiaben  von 
aller  niensrhliehen  fif-sellschaft  abyesondert  grossgezoKen :  als  er  zu  den  .Iahre:i  rler  Reife  karn, 
fragte  er.  ob  und  wie  die  Men.sehen  enstanden  .seien  :  aU  man  ihni  sagte,  das.s  der  Menscb.bevor 
er  das  Licht  der  Welt  erblieke.  neun  Mouate  im  Muttersehoosse  liege,  bo  lieilt  er  diess  fiir  eiuo 
Unmogliebkeit.  daja  der  Menseh.  wenn  er  nieht  frei  athmen,  essen  ii.  s.  w.  kiinne,  nicht  eiuea 
Tag  zu  leben  im  Stande  wjire.  Die  Stliliisse.  die  man  von  der  Entstehungsart  der  Dinge  in  der 
bereits  gesj'liattenen  Welt  auf  die  Entstehungsart  der  Welt  selber  njaeht,  sind  nieht  stiebbaltig, 
well  die   Bedinguugen.  die   fiir  das  jetzige   Entstehen  der  Einzeldinge   statt  hahen.  Bewegiing, 
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He  admits  that  "secundum  aliquid^^  the  Lombard  is  right; 
and  tlien  shows  that,  in  another  sense,  his  opinion  wonld  be 
lieretical.*  But  article  the  fiftli  is  the  masterpiece  of  reasoning 
against  pantheistic  fallacies  ;.  it  consists  of  ten  columns  of  printed 
matter;  it  gives  fourteen  arguments  in  favour  of  the  heresy, 
embnicing  not  only  ancient  error,  but  also  the  dominant  doctrine 
related  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  held  at  that  day.  Most  of 
the  arguments  are  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  Commentator,  and 
Avicenna.  To  give  them  would  take  too  long.  Having  stated 
I  lie  ol)jections  of  the  other  side,  the  Saint  then  offers  nine  sepa- 
rate j)roofs,  which,  some  think,  show  that  the  world  is  not 
eternal.  And,  then  comes  the  ''^  solutio,^^  in  which  he  makes  men- 
tion of  the  various  philosophical  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and 
others,  and  declares  them  false  and  heretical.f  He,  himself,  says 
he  agrees  with  those  who  follow  S.  Gregory,  and  say  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  but  that  it  is  received 
and  believed  through  Divine  revelation  :  just  as  the  Trinity  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  although  it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  no 
Trinity.  And,  by  this  means,  the  Angelical,  with  that  keenness 
which  was  quite  his  own,  obtains  a  locus  standi,  by  not  seeking 
to  prove  too  much  ;  and  thus  shows  how  those  who  try  to  urge 
their  convictions,  on  either  side,  simply  put  forth  probable  or 
soi)histical  opinions,  or  both.  He  says  that  those  things  which 
are  said  to  be  proved,  but  which  do  not  really  admit  of  proof, 
tend  rather  to  the  destruction,  than  to  the  contirniation,  of 
truth.J: 

seitliohe  Priorltiit  der  bewegenden  Uraache  iind  Contrarii'taton  in  dt-in  fieataltenden  StofTe.  auf 
den  Mcrvorfians!;  dir  Diiijii'  ans  Gott  iiiclit  zii  iibt-itraKeii  sind.  Thomas  ln-sjii  iclit  in  seiiieu 
v»rsclui(h'iH'ii  \V«rkrii  uuhriuala  diese  Frajje;  die  incistiMi  (iriuide  liii- «'iii<-n  7.<'itliclioii  .Aiit'au^ 
dor  Welt  hat  cr  in  Hfiiicni  C'oiiinuMitar  zu  <lt>n  StMitenzfu  augct'iihi  t,  imterdiettfu  audi  nu'liifre, 
wclclio  AllMMt  als  figt'iitlicht'  Beweisfjiiuuh-  gi'Ucud  goinacht  hatU*."  (Vol.  /.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  335, 
336.) 

*  Tlio  Loiiibard's  view  is  thrown  into  this  shape: — "2.  Piivterea,  on.juscnnu|no  diiinitatis 
ereatnia  est  capiix.  \v,\H'  ab  eo  sibi  eotnnmnieatvir  (pii  snniine  liberalis  eat.  Sod  ]>otentia  cn-andi 
Ottminunicahilis  est  ereatune,  nt  intra,  in  4,  dist.  5,  Majjister  (lieit.  Kigo  vi«letnr  (juod  alieui 
creatiM;e  sit  eoniniuni«'atuni  (jnod  ereet       .  .       S«"d   (M)ntra.   Daniaseenns  {lib.  l.  df  ortho. 

Fill.,  ('<ii).  :i.  in  Jill')  anatnenniti/.at  oninea  qui  diennt  Anjiehts  a1i(|nid  creave:  de  (inilins  tanien 
ina);is  videtnr  ipnmi  do  aliia.  Krj;<»  videtiir  (jnod  ereare  solins  Dei  sit  .  .  ."  Then,  na  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  Ijombarcra  view  : — "Ad  seeiindnm  dieendnui  nuod  qnidc|nid  eat  eoni- 
ninni(nl)ile  eieatnra\  de  hoi^  qnodt'st  pertinensad  pefeetioneni  natnnv  ejus,  eonimnnieatnr  sibi: 
uon  a\item  est  vcruin  dv  jieileetionibns  seenndis:  sient  non  omnia  homo  tiiii  reeeptibilis  est 
re>(ia>  dignitatis,  a  Deo  faetns  eat  Ue\  :  et  sie  etiam  est  «le  anetoritate  eieandi,  seenndnin  illos 
qni  diennt,  quod  creatio  potuit  creatuiiu  coniiuunieari."  (Dist.  I.,  (^lur^t.  J.,  Art.  III.,  Lib.  II..  p. 
388, ) 

t   Pint.  I.,  Qxurst.  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  392. 

t  For  instanee,  here  is  an  argnmont  of  .\vioonim'8 — no  doubt  freely  employed  by  some  of 
the  tree  tliinkinn  Paris  at ntlents: — "7.  Pra-terea,  <'r«'ator  mundi  ant  pneeedit  mnudum  tanium 
natnra,  ant  tMiam  duratiom>.  Si  natur.i  tantnm.  sient  t-ansa  i-tVeetuni :  er^o  qnandeeuniqne  fuit 
ereator,  fnit  ereatnra;  et  ita  niuudns  ab  aterno.  Si  auti'in  dnratione;  prius  anteni  et  posterius 
in  dnratione  eausat  rationeni  temporis  ;  er<;o  ante  totuni  nuiiulnnj  t'uit  tempns.  et  hoe  est  ini- 
poMsi>»ih>:  quia  tempns  est  ae«idens  motus.  nee  est  ainu  nM>tu.  Kr^o  impossibile  est  mundiim 
Hon  semper  t'uisae.  Kt  ha'e  »>8t  ratio  Avioenna>  in  sua  Metaph."  (Lib.  IX..  Cap.  /. )  Here  is  the 
ArKument  of  the  '•Commentator"  wliieh,  no  do\il»t,  was  \ise<l  by  European  thinkers,  and  l;ad 
poisiiued  many  a  ("hristian  mind: — "Omne  iUud  ei\jus  m«>tus  quandoque  est  et  (inandixjiie 
qnieseit,  re«luiitur  ad  aliquem  motnm  eontiuuum,  tjui  semi»er  est :  quia  hivjus  sueeessi«>nis.  qu.-v 
est  ex  vieiasitndine  motus  et  quietus,  non  jxitest  esse  oansa  aliquid  eodem  modo  so  habens ;  quia 
idem  eodent  modo  se  habeas,  semper  faeit  idem.  Kr;:o  oportet  quod  erusa  lu\ius  vieissitudmis 
Bit  aliquis  nuMus  qni  non  est  semi>er:  et  sio  oportet  quoil  habeat  aliqui'ui  nM>tum  pra-eedentetn: 
el  eiun  non  sit  abire  in  inlinitum.  op»)rtet  d«'veuire  ad  aliquem  motuuj  qui  s«'mper  est;  et  sic 
r  '"  HJ}"'^  P»»"8-    Kt  hiuc  ratio  est  Comiueutatoria  iu  8  Physic,  ((text  9.)'     (Lib.  II.,  Dist.  /.,  Art 
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Such  bein^  the  case,  thoiicrli  the  nine  arguments  tend  towards 
proving  the  Catholic  doctrine— lest  any  one  should  depend  on 
their  reasoning  as  conclusive,  and  eventually  lind  it  fail,  and 
then  doubt  the  truth  of  the  conclusions— the  Saint  supplies  the 
answers  which  could  be  made  by  philosophers  to  them;  so  that 
no  one  should  be  deceived,  either  by  those  who  attack,  or  those 
who  defend  the  truth  in  an  unwise  way. 

All  this  points  to  the  steadiness  of  mind,  and  of  judgment, 
which  made  the  Angelical  such  a  column  in  his  day.  His  course 
is  straight — following  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  ever  pur- 
suing that  truth  which  his  mind  saw  and  loved.  He  cites  an 
example  from  Kabbi  Moses  *  of  the  boy  who  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  been  born — to  show  that  to  judge  of  things  at  their 
beginning,  by  what  they  are  when  grown  up,  is  not  a  safe  way 
of  coming  to  the  truth.f 

Nor  is  that  portion  of  the  Commentary  which  is  levelled  against 
the  cardinal  error  of  rationalism,  of  less  importance,  or  treated 
with  less  force. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  was  much  debated  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  ever  been  the  great  safeguard  in  the  Church, 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  human  intellect.  Consequently,  it 
has  been  a  doctrine  which  rationalists  have  ever  impugned  with 
unerring  instinct.  To  lift  up  the  human  intelligence  to  the 
highest  pitch;  to  make  it  the  sole  and  supreme  judge  of  all 
matters  ;  to  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  assert  what  it  asserts,  and 
to  reject  what  it  rejects,  has  ever  been  combined  with  a  denial  of 
that  doctrine  which  implies  a  darkening  of  the  intelligence,  and 
a  weakening  of  the  will.  If  the  reason  of  man  be  capable  of  those 
high  offices  which  the  rationalist  ascribes  to  it,  it  nevercould  have 
been  blighted  by  sin,  or  have  been  shorn  of  its  keenness  and  its 
glory.  The  frame  of  mind  which  can  contemplate  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  effects,  and  can  look  upon  man  as  fallen  so  low, 
from  so  high  an  estate,  with  strong  passions  leading  him  astray, 
and  pride — which  is  the  deadliest  form  of  error — blinding  the 
power  of  his  vision,  is  altogether  different  from  that  frame  of 
mind  which  asserts  the  kingship  of   reason,  and   sulijects  every- 


*  Ub.  De  Per  Plant  Vettria  TettamenH,  Cap.  XVIII. 

t  "  8i  quis  px  oonditionibus  IioniiiiiB  nati  et  ix-rferfi  vellet  argniniPntari  <\o  conditionibuHcjiis 
wcimclum  qiuwl  «'Ht  iinp«-rf«-i'tu8  in  iitt-rrt  iiiiilriH  i-xisteiis,  de«;ijMTetnr ;  Hiciit  iiarrat  Rabbi  Moy- 
w»8  (lib.  de  p«Tplexis  v«'f«Ti8  Testamenti.  Cap.  XVni.).d»'  quf>dain  piiero.  <|ui  niortna  mat  re,  cum 
CHHet  panronim  nH'iiHiiim.  ft  iintritiis  fnissi-t  in  qnadani  inHnla  Holitaria.  perveuieiis  ad  annoB 
discrf tionis.  qii.'KHivit  a  qundain.  an  homines  esfwnt  facti.  et  qnoniodo;  cni  Dim  exi»onerent  or- 
dineni  nativitatis  bumanre.  objecit  pner  boc  esse  impoHnibile.  aHserens.  qnia  bomo  nini  respiret 
et  comedat,  et  siiperflua  expeilat,  nee  per  nnnm  diem  vivere  potest :  unde  nee  in  iitero  niatria 
per  noveni  menses  vivere  potest.  Similiter  errant  qui  ex  modo  fiendi  resin  mnndo  Jam  perfecto 
volnnt  neeessitatem  vel  impossibilitatem  inceptionis  mnndi  ostendere  :  quia  qnod  nunc- ineipit 
esse,  incipit  per  motum  ;  unde  oport«-t  quod  movens  pra'cedat  duratione:  oportet  etiam  quod 
prseeedat  natura,  et  quod  sint  contrarietates.  et  luee  otuuia  uon  sunt  uecessaria  iu  progresBU 
auiversi  ease  a  Deo."     (Dial.  I.,  Q%ux$t,  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  393.) 
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thing  to  its  decision,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  other  court,  to 
whicli  man  may  appeal.  Here,  philosophy  is  placed  where  S. 
Thomas  took  so  much  trouble  to  place  theology;  and  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  become  as  the 
vassals  of  the  human  mind.  Theology,  as  well  as  the  rest,  has  to 
pay  its  homage ;  and  its  dicta  and  dogmata  are  brought  before 
the  bar,  and  are  condemned,  or  acquitted,  according  as  they  do, 
or  do  not,  conform  to  the  supreme  cannons  of  man's  unassisted 
reason. 

Abehird  was  the  personification  of  the  rationalistic  spirit,  and 
S.  Bernard  combated  him  in  his  day,  as  has  been  seen;  so  did  the 
Lombard  school  fight  against  this  spirit;  and  now,  S.  Thomas, 
in  his  turn,  brings  his  whole  vigour  to  bear  against  the  pride  of 
human  philosophy.  What,  then,  is  Abelard's  view  of  original 
sin  ?  In  point  of  fact,  he  denies  its  existence  altogether.  He 
admits  punishment;  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  mankind 
had  been  visited  with  a  dark  misfortune.  He  could  not  look 
upon  the  condition  of  man,  as  it  presented  itself  in  his  day,  and 
maintain  that  such  it  had  been  from  the  first.  He  said  that  men 
were  heirs  of  Adam's  punishment,  but  that  they  were  not  heirs 
of  xVdam's  guilt.  But  where  there  is  no  guilt,  there  is  no  sin: 
hence,  he  declared  that  a  newly-born  child  was  altogether  without 
the  stain  of  guilt.*  Tiiis,  of  course,  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  intellectual  system,  and  naturally  sprang  from  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  which  he  placed  the  human  mind. 

It  was  against  these  views,  and  such  as  these — the  fruit  of  over- 
Aveening  love  of  human  intellectual  power — that  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  directed  some  of  his  most  effective  reasoning. 

Alx'lard  had  been  singularly  bold  in  his  view  of  original  sin. 
Long  before  his  time,  S.  Augustine  had  tauglit — and  all  theo- 
logians are  at  one  with  him — that  wherever  there  is  punishment, 
there  must  also  be  guilt.  S.  Anselm  taught  that,  just  as  their 
children  would  have  inherited  original  justice,  if  our  first  parents 
had  remained  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  having  fallen,  their  children 
have  inherited  their  guilt.  S.  Anselm's  view  of  the  essence  of 
original  sin,  as  contracted  by  the  children,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.    He  held  its  essence  to  consist  in  that  privation,  which 


*  S.  Tlioiniis,  without  glvinn  any  naino,  moutioiia  tliis  cn%e.  ''Alius  est  error  eonim  (pii 
peocatmn  oriKiiialc  noiniiu*  t'oiuMMlnitt-s  .vfjuuluiii  ivm  nejiiibaut,  diri'iifes.  in  pnero  nato  mil- 
l»ni  (Milpain  esse,  sod  s<ilum  oV)li>{ati(MU'iii  atl  paMinin  :  et  Imr  inat>itVst»*  justitia'  ilivina>  rt-puiinat, 
Ut  si'ilifet  nli(|uiM  i>bli>jatiir  n»i  iKciiain  t)ui  i-ulpam  mm  liabt-t,  ouin  jKiMia  jtiste  noii  nisi  oulpa»  de- 
bentnr."  {D\»t.  XXX..  Qu<vM.  /.,  Art.  II.  p.  r>.'>H.)  Ih-  ^ivcs  liis  own  view  tluis:— •'  Sie  er«o  d-een- 
anui  eat.  quod  delectus  illiuM  orijiiualis  justitia^  i\\uv  honiiui  in  sua  er«atioue  eollata  tst ,  ex 
vohuitate  hoiniuis  aeeidit  :  t>t  sieut  illuil  nat\ira'  donuni  fuit  et  fnisset  in  tt)taiu  naturani  propa- 
Rntuui,  luuuine  in.justitia  persisteute  ;  ita  «'tiau«  et  t>ri\atio  illius  \)oui  in  totani  naturani  perdu- 
cUur.  (|uasi  pri\  atio  et  vitiuin  natune  :  ad  idem  eniiu  j;enus  privatio  et  habitus  referuutiir  :  et 
m  quiililitt  luiniine  ratituietu  eulpa>  Imbet  ei.  hoe  quod  per  voluutateiu  principii  natura,  ideat 
pnml  homiuis,  iuductus  est  tulia  defectus."     (Loc^i  Cituto.) 
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is  const'(iiient  on  tlie  loss  of  orif^iiuil  justice.  All  succeeding 
theolugiiins  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  in 
that  innate  concupiscence  with  which  every  man  is  horn  into  the 
world.  This,  Rohert  Pulleyn  tau<Tlit;  so,  also,  did  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's,  Peter  of  Poiters,  Pnepositivus,  and  Peter  the  Lomhard, 
who  says  :  "  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  original  sin  is  ;  which, 
since  it  is  not  actual,  is  not  an  act,  or  motion,  of  soul  or  body. 
For,  if  it  be  an  act  of  soul  or  body,  of  course,  it  is*an  actual  sin. 
But  it  is  not  actual.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  action,  or  a  motion. 
What  is  it  then?  Original  sin  is  called  the  \f(jiiies  peccatiy  that 
is  concupiscence,  or  the  'concupiscible,'  which  is  called  the  law 
of  the  members,  or  the  languor  of  nature,  or  the  tyrant  which  is 
in  our  members,  or  the  law  of  the  flesh.* 

It  is  evident  how  these  theologians  went  straight  against  the 
nntheological  teaching  of  the  rationalistic  iVbelard.  And  though 
all  did  not  agree  as  to  the  precise  ratio  of  the  habit  of  original 
sin,  all  were  at  one  on  the  point  of  its  existence  in  every  child  of 
Adam.  Alexander  of  Hales,  for  instance,  takes  into  consideration 
three  things — punishment,  guilt,  and  corruption.  S.  Anselm 
would  iulmit  no  guilt  in  the  '^  i<emenr  An  anonymous  writer 
attiix^ks  certain  theologians  who  trace  the  habit  of  original  sin, 
" ad  seminis  impiwitateui"  This  attack  is  supposed  to  have  been 
directed  against  Guibcrt,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  However,  the  Abbott's  view  was  maintained  by  nearly 
every  theologian  of  any  note  who  came  after  him — for  instance, 
by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  by  the  Lombard,  by  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Innocent  IILf 

But  the  question  was  never  thoroughly  treated  till  our  Angelical 
gave  it  his  consideration  in  his  greater  works.  As  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  set  his  powerful  mind  against 
the  errors  of  the  East;  so  here,  he  sets  it  against  the  fountain  of 


*  "  Quul  sit  qxiod  diritur  originals  pecratiim,  srilio-t  fomfit  prcrali.  ident  conrttpi^cfntia. — Nunc 
■njMTeHf  videre,  f|<iid  sit  ipHiiiu  ori>;iiial«' peccatiun  :  ijiutd  cum  iioii  hit  actual*',  iioii  t-Ht  actiia 
Bivi-  Hint  lis  aiiima'  v»-l  corjxnis.  Si  t-iiiiii  actus  est  aiiiiiia'  vt-l  corporis,  actuale  uti(|uc  jM-ccatuin 
f»t.  Scd  actuale  non  est.  Noii  est  i<iit  ur  a<tus  vcl  mot  us.  Quid  i^itur  ?  ^  Ori^inalo  pcccatum 
dicitur  louHH  pcccati,  scilicet  coiicupiscciitia.  vd  ccuicupiscibilis.  <|ua"  dicitur  U-x  iiiciubroruni, 
sivc  laiijruor  iiatura' sivc  t vrauiniH  <|ui  est  in  incinlfris  uostris.  sive  lex  cariiis.  Uiide  Aumisti- 
nus  ill  lil)ro  de  verbis  Doniiiii  (Sonii.  XII.)  :  '  Kst  in  nobis  coiiciipisceiitia,  <|ua;  uon  est  permit- 
teiida  reRiiare.  Sunt  et  ejus  desideria.  cuia-  siiiit  ac.tiiale.s  «!oncupisceutia;,  qu;e  sunt  arnia  dia- 
b<di.  qiiie  veuiinit  ex.laiiKuore  uatiinu.  I-aii«uor  aiiteiii  iste  tvraiinus  est,  (jui  niovet  mala  de- 
Hideria.  Si  erjfo  vis  esse  victor  tvrauiii.  atfjue  iiieniiem  iiiimicum  inveuire,  nou  obedias  coiicu- 
pisceijf  iie  make.'  His  verbis  satis  osteuditur,  fomitem  i>eccati  esse  coucupisceutiam."  (Lib.  II., 
Dutinrt.  XXX..  Vol.  VI..  p.  «i54.) 

t  Werner  RivPH  S.  Tluuiiass  teachinc  thus:— ".Audi  Thomas  geht  insoweit  auf  diese  An- 
sicht  tin,  als  er  aiis  der  im  Samen  bereits  keiinartis  enthaltenen  Desordination  des  daraiis 
entstehenden  Gebildes  die  dem  Samen  eiiixegosseiie  Seele  vitiirt  werdeii  lasst ;  die  Seele  con- 
trabirt  die  Desordination  der  Schuld  in  deiii  .Moniente.  \vo  eie  die  Form  eines  solclien.  scMon  im 
Keiine  desordiuirten  ficbibles  wild,  indeiii  die  Form  dem  zu  formirenden  Stot!e  proportioinrt 
Bcin  muss.  Der  Keiiii  oder  Same  aber  muss  desordinirt  sein.  weil  die  Besfbaflfeiilieit  des  Saiiiens 
der  vitioseii  Xatur  des  Zeugendeu  entspreclien  muss.  Dass  der  erbsiindlich  verd(ubene  Same 
die  Macht  habe.  die  mit  ihm  sicli  verbindende  Seele  zu  veruiireinijren,  erlautert  Thomas  anal.v 
gisch  dutch  Hinweisung  auf  Falle.  in  welchen  cine  aus  particnlaren  Ursacbeii  Htatniiunde 
D<-bondere  Art  von  Corruption  des  Samens  nicht  nur  liebliche  Kraiikheiteii :  Aussastz.  RliacliiUS 
VL8.W..  sondernauch  seelische  Gebrechen:  Blodigkeit  u.8.  w.  des  gezeugten  Kiudes  causii-t. 
(VoL  I ,  Cap,  /r.,p.  342;  see  also  p.  341.) 
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rationalism,  and  in  favor  of  tliat  teaching  which  is  not  only  ortho- 
dox, but  also  one  of  tiie  greatest  safeguards  against  pride  of  in- 
tellect, and  stubbornness  of  will.* 

He  begins  by  proving  that  the  defects  that  men  feel,  are  the 
penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Of  course,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered according  to  their  natural  principles,  then,  these  defects 
are  not  penalties,  but  natural;  just  like  being  made  from  nothing 
— or  as  to  require  to  be  kept  in  life  is  a  natural  defect  belonging 
to  every  creature,  but  no  penalty  whatever.  But  if  these  defects 
are  compared  with  human  nature,  with  an  eye  to  the  end  which 
had  been  appointed  to  it,  without  doubt,  they  are  a  penalty :  for 
a  man  is  said  to  be  punished  if  something,  which  has  been  freely 
bestowed,  is  afterwards  withdrawn  from  him.  Moreover,  man 
contracts  guilt  from  his  very  birth  :  "  We  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath."  f  Here  three  things  are  to  be  considered :  "  Defectus^ 
"  Malum^^  and  "  Ciilpnr  "  Defectus,^^  is  simply  the  negation  of 
some  good ;  "  Malum^'  means  privation.  So  that  the  absence  of 
something  that  a  man  was  never  born  to  have,  can  be  called  a 
"  f/e/ec^?^5,"  but  not  a  "  m«Zz/-m  " — e.g.,  not  having  life,  is  a  '■'■  de- 
fectu8^^  in  a  stone,  not  a  ^^  malumV  But  death  for  a  man  is  both 
a 'v/^/e<';^//.5  "  and  a  '^ malum T  '■^  Culpa''''  adds,  over  and  above, 
the  idea  of  something  voluntary.|  Now,  there  are  certain  goods 
that  are  related  to  man's  nature,  others  related  to  his  person  ; 
and  so  there  is  also  a  ''culpa  "  of  nature,  and  a  ''culpa  "  of  a  per- 
son. Hence,  for  n"  culpa''  of  a  person,  the  will  is  implicated,  as 
in  actual  faults,  which  are  committed  by  the  act  of  a  person ;  but 
for  a  "  culpa  "  of  nature,  all  that  is  required  is  the  will,  in  that 
nature.       Therefore,  the    defect    of    original    justice    happened 


For  a  man  fully  to  appreciate  the  iraniense  iiiflueiico  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  upon 
the  nuiul,  In-  must  ^ciiou.sly  study  its  lM'ariii«;s.  No  reasonahle  beinj^  who  believed  in  this  cioc- 
triiie,  and  in  the  eonse((iien(e.s  (liat  flow  Ironi  it.  run  he  a  rationalist.  First,  the  faet  of  accept- 
ing the  iloetiine,  w  hieli  is,  pcrliaps,  the  most  mysterious  of  all  (iod's  revelations,  implies  au  act 
of  int«ih-etnal  hniniiity.  Secondly,  the  faet  of  iu'eeptini;  it  witii  a  knowledfre  that,  in  so  doinjj, 
the  reason  is  declaretl  to  he  iiguied.  weakened,  itartially  eclipsed— in  fa<-t.  Just  the  reverse  of 
wlia*  rationalists  wonlil  have  it  to  he--hrin<is  pride  down  at  once  from  its  pedestal,  and  forces 
t  U"  unaided  spirit  to  se«'k  some  unide  less  l.linded  tlian  itself  to  lead  it  on  to  li«ht.  And.  lastly, 
the  lad  of  tlins  pnttinj;  Divine  li;,'I>t  l)efore  human  liuhl— in  a  word,  of  i>nttin<r  faith  before 
reason— reverses  the  order  in  whicli  rationalistic  pride  would  placo  God  and  the  creature— for 
U  makes  (,od  to  he  CJod,  and  man,  w  hat  he  is,  ouly  u  crt!>ature. 
t  Kphfit.  II.,  3. 

t  Nothing;  could  be  clearer,  nu)r<'  coiu-ise,  or  more  luasterly,  than  the  fhllowinjj: — "  H:pc  tria, 
lelectns  malum,  et  culpa,  ex  superad«litio\ie  se  habeut.  Defcctns  eni>u  siniphceni  lu-gationeiii 
iiu-ujiis  honi  importat.     Sed    nullum    n<uucu    privationis   est:   nude    carentni   alicnius,  «'tiam  si 


non  sit  natnm  haberi.  detectus  potest  dici :  sed  mm   potest    dici   nmlum.  ui»i   sit    defectus  ejus 
muii.|uoU  mitnm  est  haberi:   nndc  carcniia  vita-  in  lauide  potest  dui   d.t.-ctus,  se<l  non  malum: 
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through  the  will  of  man  ;  and  since  it  was  a  gift  of  nature,  and 
had  to  be  pro])agated  througli  all  nature — sui)posing  man  stood 
lirni  in  originjil  justice — so  the  privation  of  that  good  spread 
througliout  nature  loses  its  ratio  of  a  privation,  and  can  be 
looked  upon  in  the  liglit  of  a  habit.  The  ratio  culpce  in  every 
man  comes  from  this,  that  by  the  will  of  the  "principle  of  nature," 
that  is,  of  the  first  man,  the  defect  was  introduced.* 

Original  sin  consists  in  a  deordination  of  nature.  What  is 
"formal"  in  original  sin,  is  the  deviation  of  the  will  from  that 
uprightness,  or  tendency  towards  his  end,  which  man  had  at  the 
beginning;  which  is,  in  reality,  the  privation  of  original  justice. 

What  is  "  material "  in  it,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  bond  bv 
wliich  the  sensible  appetites  were  kept  under  the  power  of  the 
upright  will.  So,  concupiscence,  by  which  we  are  fitted  for  de- 
siring what  is  evil,  is  called  original  sin — as  affording  the  matter 
to  original  sin.f 

And  here  is  a  curious  opinion,  held  by  Pulleyn  and  Hugh,  and 
then,  by  the  Master  of  the  "Sentences,"  but  which  S.  Thomas 
did  not  fear  to  reject — for  reason,  to  his  mind,  was  superior  to 
authority,  when  that  authority  was  not  based  upon  anything 
better  than  apparent  reason. 

The  Lombard  says,  "All  sinned  in  Adam,  materially  (nt  in 
materia) — and  not  alone  through  his  example,  as  the  Pelagians 
say.  For  all  men  were  that  one  man — that  is,  were  in  him, 
materially.  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  all  sinned  in  Adam — 
rj2iasii)i7nassa.  He  maintains,  moreover,  with  Pulleyn  and  Hugh, 
that  a  man,  in  reality,  consists  of  that  substance  alone  which  he 
received  from  his  parents.  This  substance  increases,  and  is 
always  preserved,  because  it  does  not  draw  to  itself  extraneous 
matter;  for  the  whole  development  takes  place  by  a  multiplication 


*  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  intimate  relation  between  orig^inal  sin  and  the 
Incarnation,  a«'c*>rdinf;  to  TlioniiMtie  teadiing.  IIowe\  i-r.  the  Anpeheal  simply  f'ollowH  the  great 
teachers  who  preceded  him  on  this  qnestion.  See  S.  Ireniens,  Cunt.  Ilrrrea.,  Lib.  V..  Cap.  XIV., 
n.  1 ;  also,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  XXII.,  n.  2.  Tertullian,  De  Hfsut-rrct.  Carnis,  Cap.  VI. ;  and  De  Came 
Chri*ti.  Cap.  XIV.  Oripeu.  Homil.  XXIV.,  in  yvm/^.,  n.  1.  Tom.  II.,  p.  '.\G2 ;  also  n.  56.  S.  Grejjory 
Nazianzen.  Oral.  XXXVI..  p.  578.  S.  Ambrose,  De  Incamat.,  Cap.  VI..  n.  5<j.  S.  Jolin  Chrvsostoni, 
Homil.  XXX.  et  XXXI.  in  Mntth.,  n.  3.  Tom.  VII..  p.  :{51.  S.  Tyril.  Thfuanr.  Asitert.,  XV.,' Tom.  V., 
pari*.  I.,  p.  172,  sqq.  ;  also,  p.  174.  Cf.  Das  Dogma  von  der  Memtrhwerdung  dottes.  hn  Geigte  (lea  hL 
I'homoA  dargestelU  vpu  Coostautin  vou  Schsezler.  Herder,  1870.  Sechatea  kapitel,  der  Erlosungt' 
zvceck.  i  :«.  p.  312, 

f  "  Siont  autera  peccatnm  actiiale  consistit  in  deordinatione  actus,  ita  etiam  peccatum  orJ|?- 
nale  consistit  in  deordinatione  natnne.  Unde  oportet  rjnod  ipsiE  vires  deordinat:e,  vel  deordi- 
'uatio  virinm  sint  sicnt  materiale  in  percato  ori>rinali:  et  ii)8a  deordinatio  a  fine  sit  ibi  sicnt  for- 
iiiale.  lUa  anteni  pars  qme,  per  se  nata  est  conjnnitfi  fini,  est  ipsa  voluntas,  rjuie  habet  ordinem 
finis  omnibus  aliis  partibus  iniponere  ;  et  ideo  destitntio  ipsins  voluntatis  ab  ilia  rectitudine  ad 
tinem  quam  habuit  iu  institutione  natur.-B  in  peccato  «irigiuali  formale  est :  et  hoc  est  privatio 
oriffinalis  justitiic.  .  .  .  Substractio  illins  vinculi  fpio  quodammodo  snb  potestate  voluntatis 
rectje  detinebautnr,  materiale  in  peccato  est.  Ex  h.ic  auteni  substractione  seqnitnr  quod  una- 
quaeque  vis  iu  snum  objectum  inordinate  tendat  coucninscendo  illud  ;  et  ideo  concnpiscentia  qua 
habiles  sumns  ad  male  concupiscendum,  peccatnm  ori^inale  dicitur,  quasi  materiale  in  peccato 
origiuali  existeus.  Est  enim  cousiderare  materiale  et  fomiale  in  actibus  moralibns  sicut  ia 
rebus  artificialibus.  in  quibus  materia  de  toto  prredicatur;  ut  possit  dici  cnltellns  est  ferrum: 
et  similiter  de  peccato  pra-dicari  potest  illud  quod  est  materiale  in  ipso,  et  per  Imnc  moduDi 
peccatum  origiuale  coucupiscentia  dicitur."  {Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  II.,  Dial.  XXX.,  Art.  III.,  Solutio, 
p.  659.) 
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of  the  first  matter  received  from  the  parents.*  And  so,  in  the 
resurrection,  this  alone  will  rise  again,  and  everything  else  will 
he  rejected  as  a  kind  of  superfluity.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain— indeed,  they  were  forced  by  their  theory  to  maintain — that 
food  was  not  taken  to  increase  the  substance,  or  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body,  but  simply  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
heat.f 

The  Angelical  does  not  refrain  from  declaring  this  position  to 
be  irrational,  for  two  reasons:  on  account  of  the  body,  which 
grows  bigger;  and  on  account  of  the  food  which  ministers  to  its 
increase:  thougli  he  by  no  means  held  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian, 
that  "the  soul  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  body,"  any  more 
than  he  held,  with  some,  that  the  above-mentioned  multiplication 
was  produced,  in  every  man,  by  a  miracle — like  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  spoken  of  by  S.  John.  The  whole  of  this  point  is 
treated  at  some  length,  and  with  great  care,  by  the  Angelical,  in 
the  first  article  of  the  second  question.  In  the  following  article, 
he  shows  how  the  "  Magister  "  was  led  to  hold  that  all  men  were, 
in  Adam,  "m  massa" — because  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  propagate  original  sin, 
unless  the  matter  of  which  the  children  are  formed  had  been  in 
the  first  parents  when  they  sinned.  But  this  is  in  the  face  of  the 
teaching  of  S.  Augustine;  and  the  reasons  by  wMiich  the  opinion 
is  supported  being  on  a  false  foundation,  the  position  itself  is  also 
false.  This  the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  means  of  an  exhaust- 
ive argument.];     The  propagation  of  original  sin  takes  place  by 

*  "  Mat«^riiiUter  atqno  oausaliter,  non  foiuialiter,  dicitur  fiiisse.  in  priiiio  lioniiue  onine  quod 
lu  luiiiiaiiis  oorpoiilms  naturalitor  est;  «l«'.st»'ii<lit(iiu'  a  primo  pait-iite  Icjit-  pi()i)aKatioiiis,  or  in 
B«<  auctiuu  «*t  iuultipli(  atuiii  csr.  nulla  exteiiori  snbstaiitia  in  id  transfniitii,  et  ipstinn  in  t'utiiro 
r«'!«nr;;«'t.  KonuMitiiin  tpiidt'in  liahct  a  ciliis,  sed  non  conNi'rtnntnr  rilii  in  luinianain  snhstaii- 
tiani,  i|uat  8c<Min«Uini  propaKationcui  dcsccndit  al)  Adam.  Transniisit  <>nini  Adam  modicinn  (jnid 
(li- siiliHtantia  Hi\a  in  corpora  tilitn'uni  (|uand(>  cos  ftrocrcavit  ;  idcst,  ali<|uid  niodicnm  (!<■  niassa 
Hn)iMlaiitia>  I'jns  «ii viM\im  «'Kt,  «-t  indc  t'ormatum  <'Ht  corpus  tilii.  8ui«jnc  mnltiplicationc  sine  rei 
«>\tviii.scca>  al)ic<'tiouc  and nm  est ,  ct  dc  illo  ita  an<;mci)tat<)  alinuid  indc  scj^aiatur,  unde  for- 
luanliir  postcriornni  corixira  ;  ct  ita  in-o<;rcditnr  ])rocrcationiH  ordo  h'Rc  i)ropa^ationi8  usque  ad 
flnmi  Imniani  <{ciieri.s.  Itaqne  dili^icnter  ac  i)erspiciie  intelli>jentil)ns  patet.  onuies  secnuduiu 
corpora  in  Adam  tiiis.s<'  per  Heniiualem  rationeui.et  ex  eo  descentlisse  propa};ati<uii8  lejie."  (FeK 
LtMiih.,  lib.  II..  Di6t.  XXX..  J'ol.  J'/ ,  ;>,  H54.)  Ajjaiu: — "  I'uer  (pii  statim  post  ortum  moritur.  in 
ilia  slat  ura  re«ur}j;«t  tpiam  liabitures  erat,  si  viveret  nsqm- ad  :etat«Mn  tri;;inta  annornin,  nuUo 
vitio  corporis  impedil  ns.  I'nde  erjjo  ilia  substantia  qua-  adeo  parva  tuit  in  ortu.  in  resurrectione 
tani  nn>HMa  erit,  nisi  sua  nuiltii>lication«' in  se  /  Inile  aj)j>ar«t  quod  etiain  si  viveret.  non  ali- 
luiilc.  Kcd  in  se  au^inuiitarctur  ilia  siihstanlia ;  sicnt  costa  ile  qua  facta  est  mnlier,  et  sicnt  panes 
evan>;elici.  Non  inticiamnr  taineii  quiii  «Ml»i  et  linnioresin  <"arneui  et  sinKuinein  transeant.  sed 
ntui  in  veritatem  linmana>  naturae,  qua*  a  primus  descemiit  pari'Utilins;  qna>  sola  iu  resurrec- 
tione I'rit ;  reliiiua  vero  caro  iu  (juani  eit)i  transennt  tamqiniui  superllua  iu  resJirrectiono  depo- 
iietnr;  qua>  tamen  cil)orum  aliarunupu'  rerum  fmnentis  coalescit."     (lA>rii  I'itato.) 

t  "  V-y^o  (lit'endnm,  qm>d  huue  esse  in  Adam  secundum  corpnlentam  snlistantiam,  potest  iii- 
tellini  dupliciter.  Aut  ita  (juod  corpus  istius  fuerit  in  Adam,  sicut  iHta-<iam  I'orpnlenta  substan- 
tia; el  lioc  nutdo  est  impossiitile,  nee  sic  An-iustinus  int«'llij;il  :  aut  ita  (juod  corpulenta  suh- 
Htantia  lui.jus  fuerit  in  Adam  aliqno  jnodo  ;  et  boe  veruni  est.  <iuia  nujteria  propria  e\  qiui  cor- 
pus bunuuuun  forniatum  est.  fiiii  in  Adam  virt\ite  sicut  in  principioetlectix  o  on;:iualiter.  Unde 
seeiujdnm  boe  patet  qualiter  ditterat  esse  in  Adam  secundum  corpnlentum  snbstantiaui  tantuin 
et  secundnni  ratioiUMu  scniiualem.  Ad  boe  cnini  tpiod  corpus  bnmanum  coustituatur,  oportet 
duo  ad\enire;  scilicet  materiam  ex  qua  tVutnatur  corpus.  qu;\>  dicitur  corpulenta  substantia,  et 
vutus  toriuans,  qua>  dij-itur  ratio  seiuinalis;  et  utraque  orij;inata  est  ab  Adam  ;  et  ideo  illi  qui 
e\  coitu  viri  ct  nuilieris  <;cnerantur.  dicuntur  fuisse  iu  .\dam  onjiinaliter  secuudnni  seminalem 
ratuMU'in,  et  secundum  corpnlentam  substantiam.  fbristus  autem  cu.jus  ctupns  virtus  Spiritus 
«  audi  toiniavit  (b>  vtiateiia  Vir;;inis  admiuistrata.  dicitur  in  Adam  fuisse  s«'cujuluin  corpnlen- 
tam subatantiam  tantum."     {Toiu.   I'/..  Lib.  II..  P/.sf.  A.Y.V..  Art.  i^huc.^t.  11..  Para.  II..  p.  666.  (>6T.) 

.*  '  ***  ""'  Sainfs  ie;vs(M)s  for  tbis  is  tbe  foHowiuvr: — "  Hie  qui  non  est  pcccato  obnoxiua, 
rvaemptiuue  uou  iudiget.    Si  ergo  eswet  uliquis  qui  uou  iu  peccuto  urijjiuali  uasceretur,  prater 
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tlu'  act  of  gencnition;  for  a  sin  of  nature  lias  the  same  relation 
to  an  act  of  nature,  that  a  i)erj5onal  sin  luis  to  an  act  of  a  peri^on. 
Now,  a  personal  sin,  tluit  is,  an  actual  sin,  is  caused  by  an  act  of 
a  i)ers()n  ;  therefore,  a  sin  of  nature,  that  is,  original  sin,  is  i)ro- 
duced  in  us  by  an  iict  of  nature;  but  the  act  of  generation  is  an 
act  of  nature,  by  which  the  nature  itself  of  the  species  is  pre- 
served ;  therefore,  original  sin  i)asses  to  us  by  the  act  of  genera- 
ation;  nor  can  any  one  be  born  without  original  sin.  And  this 
sin  is  i)rincipally  situated  in  the  essence  of  the  soul;  for  the  soul 
is  the  form  of  the  body;  hence  the  soul  is  immediately  united  to 
the  body  by  its  essence,  so  as  to  form  one  man ;  and  as  original 
sin  is  caused  in  the  soul  by  its  conjunction  with  the  body  as  its 
form,  it  follows  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  as  in  its  subject.  The  powers  to  which  original  sin  is  chiefly 
ascribed,  are  those  of  generation,  touch,  and  concupiscence.  Now 
this  sin  is  expunged  by  baptism.  But,  though  the  vision  of  God 
is  opened  to  man,  the  infection  of  nature  still  remains — that  is  the 
"/(9///f. •>-,''  the  necessity  of  death,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  there  any 
inequality  in  men's  inheritance  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 
Privation  has  no  degrees:  though  each  man,  according  to  his  na- 
tural complexion,  or  his  habits,  is  more  or  less  inclined,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  evil.  And  in  like  manner,  the  "/b//?<?6' "  after 
baptism  is  said  to  diminish,  inasmuch  as  grace  checks  the  impetus 
of  concupiscence,  and  inclines  the  soul  to  contrary  acts. 

The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  "/rwics  "  is  not, 
from  God;  nor  anything  that  has  about  it  the  ^^ ratio  ciilpoe ;^* 
that  it  is  afi^reeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to  place  a  soul  in  aljodv 
from  which  it  will  contract  uncleanness — for  it  is  a  better  thing 
that  the  species  should  continue  imperfect,  than  that  it  should 
cease  altogether  to  exist;  that  just  as  the*'e  is  a  difference  in  men's 
bodies,  so  is  there  in  their  souls;*  that  the  actual  sins  of  the  pa- 
rents do  not  pass  to  the  children,  original  sin  alone  being  inherited, 
that  if  the  sin  of  the  parent  does  not  pass  to  the  child,  neither 
does  his  punishment;  that  the  only  penalty  of  original  sin  after 
death  is  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God,  there  being  no 
sensible  pain  due  to  it — that  children  who  die  without  baptism, 

Cliristuni.  inveniretnraltquis  qui  redeniptioDe  factaper  Christum  non  indigeret;  et  BicChristns 
lion  easet  cajMit  oiiiiiiiini.  (jjiod  iiou  est  conv#»iiif  na  sc<-iitidiiiii  fideiii.  Ergo  ncc  ponere  quod  ali- 
quin  sine  peccato  ori^jiuali  Daaci  possit."'  {Lri.it.  XXXT..  Qufest.  I..  Art.  II. .  p.  G~2.)  S.  (jregory 
the  (jreat  savi*  soux'thiiig  like  tliis: — 'Et  quideni  uisi  Adam  peccaret.  redeinptoreni  nostrum 
rarneni  sii»rii)ere  nostrani  nou  oj»orteret  .  .  .  Si  ergo  pro  peccatoribus  venit.  si  pec- 
cata  deesseiit,  euni  venire  nou  oporteret."  (In  Rfg.  Exposit.,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  7.  See  the 
view  of  Scofue.  Smt.Lib.  III.,  Diet.  XIX..  Qiurxt.  Vnic.,  n.  b. ) 

*  "Undeetiam  in  liisqiue  sunt  uuius  generis,  ex  hoc  contingit  diversitasanimaruni,  quod  est 
in  corporibuh  diversitas;  et  hoc  etiain  patet  ex  signo  boui  intellectus.  quod  Pliiio«opliuft  in  2  d« 
Anima  (Text.  XCIV.)  dat  intelligere,  uicens.  eos  qui  Hunt  boni  factus  et  niolles  f-arne.  aptos 
niente  esse.  Bonitas  autetn  tactus  ex  :e(jualitate  couiplexionis  coutingit: — quiaoi)oitet  ut  in- 
fetrunientuni  taetns  inter  contraria  fanjiibilia  »it  medium  :  et  quaiito  n)agi8  per\  init  ad  medinm, 
tanto  uielior  erit  tactus.  Unde  patet  quod  ex  tUversitate  coi-poris  auimarum  diversitas  resul- 
tat."     DUt.  XXXII.,  Qucut.  II.,  Art.  II.,  p.  683.) 
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do  not  grieve  in  the  least  a,t  being  deprived  of  the  Divine  vision ; 
but  rather  rejoice  in  this,  that  they  will  greatly  participate  in  the 
Divine  goodness,  and  in  natural  i)erfections ;  and  with  this  article, 
S.  Tiionia^  finishes  his  exposition  of  the  thirty-third  distinction 
of  the  Lombard.* 

Any  one  coming  to  look  into  this  portion  of  the  Saint's  work, 
will  see  how  completely  he  has  treated  a  difficult  subject,  and  with 
what  profound,  and  yet  ingenious  arguments,  he  has  shown  that 
the  mystery  of  original  sin,  and  its  propagation,  is  not  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason.  The  firm  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  schools,  by  so  clear  and  detailed  an  exposition,  did 
much  towards  rooting  out  the  rationalism  of  pride,  and  warding 
off  tliose  dangers  which  flow  from  belief  in  an  unspotted  intel- 


ligence. 

And  just  as  the  Saint,  in  his  first  two  books,  treats  of  going  out 
from  God,  so  in  the  two  last  books,  he  treats  of  going  back  to  God 
— or  of  God  as  the  last  end.  And  as  the  going  back  to  the  end 
implies  an  agent  who  brings  it  about,  and  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  effected,  so  the  agent  is  treated  of  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Commentary;  the  instruments, in  the  fourth.  The  "causes" 
of  this  going  back  may  be  either  "efficient,"  or  "formal;"  the 
"efficient  cause,"  is  the  Son  of  God  made  man. f  The  "formal 
causes,"  are  the  virtues,  and  gifts  of  grace. J;  The  first  part  of  the 
third  book  considers  the  Incarnation,  §  and  its  conditions,!  and 
the  consequences  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature 
in  the  one  Person  of  the  Word,  and  the  effects,  on  the  assumed 
human  nature,  of  its  unity  with  the  Divinity.  Then,  it  is  asked 
whether  in  Clirist  there  was  habitual  grace  perfecting  His  soul ; 
whether  in  Him  there  was  any  created  knowledge;  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  Him  to  take  human  nature,  with  its  infirmities  and 


*  "  Pupvl  antom  nunqnam  fnenint  proportionati  ad  lioc  quod  vitam  a?ternatn  liabonint ; 
quia  iMMM'is  clcWhatur  t'x  piiiicipiis  iiatunv.  cum  oimuMii  t'acultat<>in  natma  exci'dat.  n«>c  actus 
luoiniort  haln-n«  jiotucnint  (ptihus  tautuin  boiimu  coiisiMiiiercut ur  :  ct  idc(»  nihil  omuiiio  dolo- 
iMiiit  dc  can-ntia  vi.sioni.s  diviii;u;  iniino  inaj-is  y;a>idclMiiit  <lc  lioc  quod  paiiicipahiint  iiiultiiiii  de 
diviiia  boiiitafc.  <-t  pcitcctioiiiltiis  iiaturalihus.  Ncc  potest  dici,  quod  tiicniut  jiropoj  tionat  i  ad 
vuaiii  a>tcrMani  ciiu.sc(|U«-ndani.  (|uaiMvi.s  non  pcv  actionciit  suaiu,  tanicn  per  actionem  aliiMiini 
circu  cos;  (juia  potucruut  al>  aliis  bapii/.avi.  sicut  ct  niulti  pucri  ejusdcin  conditit>ni8  ba))ti7.ati, 
vitain  a>tcrnam  couscciiii  sunt  ;  boc  culm  cat  sniHTcxccdcntis  ;iratia'  ut  aliquis  sine  actu  pro- 
pno  p^a^Mlictu^• ;  uu<lc  defect  us  talis  .i:ratia>  non  mayis  tristitiam  causat  iu  pueiis  deseendcuti- 
Ims  non  bajitizatis  quam  in  sapicntibus  lu>c  ((uod  eis  niulta>  u:iatia>  nou  tiunt  quie  aliis  similibiis 
ruota»  sunt."     tT,»,i.   11. ,  Lib.  11..  !>,,■<(.  XXXJJL,  (,)""•,</.   11.,  Art.  II..  p.  6!»1.) 

t  VoL  VII.,  nut.  I.-XXII.,p.  I-IM.  t  Di>ft.  XXIII.-XL.,p.  2M-148. 

i  ihuL  I.- v.,  p.  i-rx 

||  piM.  ro.-.Yoo.,  I).  74-n.l 

w  cruel-  puts  it  thus:—"  l)io  cattsas  rtditrntte.^  kounen  fffecliiY  und  formaUU^  voretandrn  wor- 
nen;  ('i^fciriiv  AV(/nrfas  ist  d<T  tb'iscb>;e\votdcne  (tott  (3  »f »',>«.  1-22).  die  formalitrr  rrdnrrnUii  cnu.tiK 
MXHl  a\e  ru«.-ndeu  uud  (Jnaden-iabcn  (dL-^t.  2:t-»0).  Die  erst  Partie  7,.'it7illt  in  diezwei  Abtbeilun- 
Rcn  von  tier  lucaiuation  (</i.s7.  l-Ti)  und  dcu  Bcdinsui»«en  dersclben  {iliat.  6-i-:) :  und  /.war  in  Hin- 
NU'iit  aut  das,  was  riirisio  /uloUe  der  Vci  ciui<;un>;  \  on  (iottlnit  umX  Mchscblieit  in  Kiner  Persou 


■r"i<i  *     '  1    ^  ""'""»'t>'tr«''>'l«'>i  ('''-■'.  :!:<)  uud  die  uns  veiiicbcueu  Gnad.-ujiabeu  iiii.ft.  3-4i.     In  <i 
.i.-Hi  \unl  voni  Uekalost  oder  d<-n  Vnrsobriften  ficbandelt.  durcli  welcbe  die  durcli  die  Guade  in 
uiih  «e\vnktcu  Ilabitualilateu  jjekitt-t  uud  sorcsiclt  verdeu."     {I'ol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p,  343.  :{49.) 
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defects ;  whether  lie  was  under  the  necessity  of  dejitli :  and  finally 
come  questions  treating  of  the  work  Clirist  had  to  do ;  and  of  His 
Di'atli  and  Ilis  Ascension.  Tlie  "formal  causes"  of  our  repara- 
tion are  the  virtues  wliieh  operate  in  nuin  through  grace — the 
theological  virtues,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  the  Decalogue  is  touched  upon,  which  regulates  the  actions 
elicited  by  virtue,  under  the  control  of  grace.* 

The  sixth  Distinction  of  the  "  Sentences"  gives  S.  Thomas  a 
grand  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  dialectical  skill,  and  his 
subtlety  of  judgment.  The  matter  contained  in  this  Distinction 
of  the  Lombard  was  the  cause  of  those  heavy  accusations  of  nihil- 
ism which  were  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

The  Distinction  consists  of  three  opinions  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  words  "  God  became  man,  God  is  man,"  are  to  be 
understood,  and  the  authorities,  severally,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

1.  Some  say  that  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  a  certain  man, 
made  of  a  rational  soul,  and  luiman  flesh — of  which  two  every 
true  man  is  made  up — began  to  be  God  (not  in  the  nature  of  God, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Word),  and  God  began  to  be  this  man. 

2.  There  are  others,  who  in  part  agree  with  them,  but  say  that 
this  man  is  not  made  up  of  a  rational  soul  and  flesh,  alone,  but 
of  a  human  and  Divine  nature,  that  is,  of  three  substances: 
Divinity,  flesh,  and  soul;  and  they  declare  this  to  be  Jesus  Christ 
— and  one  person  alone — before  the  Incarnation  quite  simple,  but 
in  the  Incarnation,  made  composite  of  Divinity  and  humanity. 

3.  There  are  others  who,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Woi-d,  not 
only  deny  there  is  a  person  composed  of  natures,  but  that  there  is 
any  man  or  any  substance  there  composed  or  made  of  soul  and 
flesh.  They  say  that  the  soul  and  flesh  are  united  to  the  person 
or  nature  of  the  Word,  not  so  that,  from  these  two  or  three  ele- 
ments, any  substance  or  person  is  made  or  composed,  but  that  the 
AVord  of  God  is  invested  with  them,  as  with  a  garment;  so  that 
He  may,  in  a  fitting  manner,  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes.f 

*'Of  roursp  tlio  AiiRrlical  did  not  l<M»k  upon  the  IncainJition  as  a  n^'cessary  consequpnce  of 
tli«*  fall : — "  Ad  fineni  alic|ni-ni  di«-itiir  aliq\iiil  ••sne  necf-KKjuiinn  diiplicitcr.  Uiio  inodo.  sine  ()UO 
alifjuid  »>HM>  noil  i)ot«-Ht :  bicut  «nliU8  fnl  neccHKariuHail  conKcrvationi-ni  liuniana)  vita- ;  alia  niodo, 

F»i  <|Mod  melius  ft  convcniontiue  pervenitiu  nd  linein  ;  nicMit  (miuuh  necessarius  est  ad  iter, 
'liiiio  niodo  Denni  incarnari  non  fuit  uecehsariiim  ad  reparationeni  tiuinana*  natiirjp.  Deng 
enim  j>er  siiani  OMinipot«Mituni  virtutcni  poterat  luinianani  iiaturani  niiiltis  alii.s  modis  reparare." 
(Summa.  Tom.  IV.,  Pars.  Terlia.  Qvtrnt.  J..  Art.  II..  p.  6.  7.)  Suarez  says  on  this:  '"  Coneliisio  est 
coiuuiunis  et  ita  certa,  ut  negari  non  pijssit  sine  teuieritate  et  tidei  inconiniodo."  (In  Tf^t.  Part. 
Insput.  IV.,  $  //..  n.  3.  C'/.  8.  Antlianasins.  Oral.  II.,  Contr.  Arian.,  n.  68  ;  Opp.  Tom.  I.,  par.  I., 
p.  424:  also.  8.  (iregorv  Nazianzen,  Orat.  IX.,  p.  157;  S.  Augustine,  Z>e  Nat.  et  drat.,  Cap.  V.,  De 
Agon,  f'hri.ft..  Cap.  XT.  ;  De  'lYinit..  lAb.  XIII.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  13:  S.  Leo,  S^^rm.  XXII.,  Cap.  III.— 
Senn.  XXVIII.,  Cap.  III.     For  tliese  references,  and  for  S.  An.selni's  view,  see  Srhir,zler,  p.  294.) 

t  It  continues  thus: — "Qui  ideo  dicitur  factus  verus  homo,  quia  veritateni  carnis  et  aiiim^e 
a<'cey>it :  qua;  duo  etiam  in  singularitatem  vel  iinitatem  siiie  jier.-^on.-t;  aceepisse  legitur,  nou 
quia  ilia  duo,  vel  alitpia  res  ex  illis  compobita,  sit  una  persona  cum  VerlM».  vel  sit  Verbuni  :  sed 
quia  illis  diiobus  accicleutibus  Wrbo  nou  eat  ])ersonarum  numerus  aucTus  ut  fieret  quatei  nitas  in 
Trinitate:  et  quia  ipsa  i>ersoua  V»rbi.  ou;e  priiis  erat  .-siiw  ijidmiieiiio,  assnmj)tione  indiinienti 
txou  est  di visa  vel  uiutata.  bed  una  eaaemque  immutata  permausit;  quia  secundum  bubitiun 
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These  three  opinions,  S.  Thomas  says,  agree  in  four  things :  they 
all  place  a  Divine  person  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Nestorianism ; 
secondly,  they  place  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Euty- 
chianism ;  thirdly,  they  assert  the  two  substances  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Word,  and  so  avoid  the  Manichean  error,  w^hich 
denies  the  assumption  of  the  flesh  ;  fourthly,  teaching  that  which 
was  assumed  did  not  exist  before  the  Incarnation,  they  avoid  the 
error,  touched  upon  by  the  Damascene,*  of  those  who  said  that 
Christ  first  assumed  an  intellect,  and  then  was  a  man;  and  after- 
wards assumed  flesh  of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin:  which  seems  to 
be  the  error  of  Origen,  who  maintained  that  souls  were  created 
before  bodies.f 

The  Saint  first  shows  in  what  these  opinions  differ;  and  then, 
what  they  imply  respectively.  He  next  goes  on  to  show  that  if 
there  were  two  hypostases,  there  would  be  two  persons  in  Christ, 
which  is  the  error  of  Nestorius;  that  if  there  were  two  ^' sup- 
posiia,'"  there  could  be  no  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  flesh; 
that  if  there  were  two  "  individuals,"  there  would  be  two  persons  ; 
that  there  is  not  any  "  res  natnrce^^  in  Christ  besides  the  Divine 
person — for  it  could  not  be  assumed  by  a  Divine  person,  and  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  united  to  it,  and  hence,  it  could  not  be  in 
Christ.  But  fully  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  Angelical,  the 
whole  question  should  be  studied  in  the  original. 

The  second  article  shows  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  man  ; 
if  He  did,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  He  did  not  assume  uni- 
versal man.  Therefore,  he  assumed  *'this"  man.  But  "this" 
man  is  a  person.  Therefore,  He  assumed  a  person,  which  is  false; 
so,  therefore,  the  supposition  is  false.  In  the  third,  the  Saint 
proves  that  the  word  "man"  is  predicated  of  three  substances; 
for  man  is  he  who  possesses  humanity:  but  he  who  possesses  hu- 
manity is  a  Divine  person.  Therefore,  the  word  "man"  connotes 
the  Divine  person  as  well  as  the  humanity  which  contains  two 
substances :  and  so  man   is  predicated  of  three  substiinces.     The 


r»o\nn  honiiiirni  factum  dicunt:  aoripiondo  enim  honiinoni.  diotna  ost  Dens  faotus  homo,  ot 
l>vo\tt«T  aci'optum  liomiunii  diritm-  Dt-iis  vtrus  rssf  lionio,  ot  pnipttr  lUssunuMiteiu  nt'uiii  difittjr 
luiiiio  I's.sf  DtMis.  Nam  si  osaciitiulittT,  imniimit  illi,  l>ciis  t'sse  lioino.  vol  Immo  i-ssf  Pons  iutt-l- 
liKt'ictur;  tunc  Si  Ucus  homiiicm  tissunipsissit  iu  si-xu  mulifhii,  ot  mulici  »ss»'nti«lit«T  I>«mi8 
t'ssci,  ft  (•  cdiiviMso.  At  ]»otnit  I)(Mus  assumjisisjic  homintiu  in  s«'xu  nuiliobri;  potuit  igitui  luu- 
IUt  »\ssi>  Dcua,  ct  o  conveiso."     (Dint.  I'l.,  Tom.  VII., p.  I., p.  7b'.) 

*  Lib.  71'.,  Piii.  Orlho.,  Cap.  VI. 

t  "  In  quo  tret  Ulo-  opinioncs  cvnviniatit,  Q\mntum  ad  i)niuum  sciendum,  quod  ist.-p  opinionea 
convcnuuit  in  ijuatuoi  :  juinio,  tiuia  (|ua>lib«>i  luuimi  uoiut  unam  p<it*omnu  iu  riiiisto,  scilicet 
uivuiauj,  jHM-  quod  rcccduut  ab  ba-rcsi  Nestoiii;  sccuudo  ponuut  in  Christo  diias  naturas,  ct  Ires 
mihsiautias.  scilicet  Divinilatem,  aniuiiim.  et  c<ui)us,  ex  quil)u.s  dnubusdicunt  constaie  uaturani 
luuuauaui,  et  per  lioc  leceduut  ab  eiroie  Kntvchctis.  qui  posnit  nuam  uaturani  in  Christo;  tcr- 
iio  lia.s  iluas  substantias  in  (juibus  liumana  natnni  consistit.  liicunt  assumptas  a  Verln).  ])eriiuod 
rectaiiut  ab  errore  Mauiduei,  ((ui  lu-fiabat  carnis  assnuiptioneni.  (^m»rto.  quod  boc  quod  as- 
8\>niptuni  «st.  non  pra>existit  ante  uuioneni  tempore,  sed  natnra  solum:  per  quodevadunt  erro- 
iiit  -ll'-t'"  ^'"'*^''  l>amascetui8  (Lib.  11.  jid.  Oith..  Cap.  VI.)  diceutinut.  qm.d  prinu>  assump.seiit 
K-iuetum.  et  ex  tunc  luisse  bominem  ;  postea  auteui  assumpsisse  carnem  iu  utcro  Virgiuis : 
iT  i)Vr   r"^/*'*'**'— "''^'^  Origeuis,  qui  poucbat  auimas  creatas  aute  corvwra."     (Tom.  VII..  Dist. 
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second  question  shows  that  Chnst  is  not  "  two  "  {nentrnliter)  but 
"One;''  that  lie  hiis  "one  Being;"  and  explains  these  words  of 
S.  John  Damascene  :  "  the  two  natures  are  united  to  the  one  com- 
posite hypostasis  of  the  Son  of  God."  The  tliird  treats  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  Christ;  and  shows  that  the  human 
nature  was  not  "accidentally"  united  to  the  AVord.* 

Any  one  comparing  the  above  opinions,  and  the  treatment  of 
'liciu  by  the  Lombard,  and  the  Angelical,  respectively,  will  at 
•  nee  see  the  difference  between  the  two  men,  and  the  immense 
theological  advance  of  S.  Thomas  upon  the  Master  of  the  "  Sen- 
tences/' Whilst  the  Lombard  hardly  seems  to  know  which  view 
to  choose  ;  whilst  he  gives  as  reasonable,  what  in  reality  is  against 
reason  ;  and  advances,  as  doctrine  which  may  pass,  teachings 
which  in  reality  are  heretical;  whilst,  in  a  word,  he  is  groping 
about,  not  seeing  his  way,  amongst  a  host  of  authorities  for  differ- 
ent opinions,  the  Angelical,  with  his  power  of  analysis,  arrives  at 
the  truth;  measures  carefully  the  various  amount  of  falsehood  in 
each  position  ;  and  with  a  science  singularly  marvellous,  gives  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church — clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible. 

It  Avas  this  mistiness  of  the  Lombard  that  gave  an  opening  to 
many  and  severe  attacks  upon  his  teaching  on  the  Incarnation. 
The  three  opinions  which  he  stated,  and  confirmed  by  authorities, 
were  brought  forward  by  him  as  doctrine  which  could  be  held. 
He  seems  himself  to  put  the  greatest  stress  on  the  second;  but 
Avhile  doing  so,  left  it  to  be  understood  that  the  first  and  third 
were  theologically  tenable.  Here  he  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
his  enemies  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  gave  just  cause  for  some  com- 
plaint. Walter  of  S.  Victor's,  who  so  violently  attacked  him,  con- 
sidered that  his  ap})reciation  of  these  doctrines  was  excessively 
faulty.f     Even  if  the  first  proposition  were  not  clearly  heretical, 

*"  Sed  contra  est  Deoretalis  Alexaiulri  PapiB  '  cum  (inqiiit)  Oiristiis  sit  perfecttis  Dens  et 
perft'Ctiis  lionin :  <|iia  tfiiieritate  aiitli-iit  r|iii(lain  clicere.  i]II(mI  ('liriKtiis.  svciiiidiiin  quod  lioino, 
noM  fjit  aliqiiid  V  Sfd  i)r:idi«;atuni  HC«-idciitale  noii  pnedicat  aliquid.  JM-d  ali<iiialitt  r  »»'  habeus. 
Erjjo  lioiiio  noil  »'.>it  pra*diratinn  ari-i«l«Mital«'."  (T«m.  Ilf.,  (.'ouril..  I'nrt  II..  ^  II..  rx  ('imril.  Late- 
eran.  HI.:  Tit.  <U  lIiKift..  (Jap.  XX  I'l..  j-xinlo  nlitn-  ft  fthuiv-s.  L.  III..  1/ixl..  J'/.,  (^wrst.  II. .  ^rt.  //., 
I'ol.  I'll..  Pars.  I.,  p.  HH.)  '  Si  itko  dicatur  lionio  as.Hiiiiiptns.  opoitt-t  quod  iiitelli<;afur  lionio 
autt-quani  intflliKatur  assuiiiptus.  Houift  autcin  jtaiticularis  (quia  universalcni  iiou  as»tuuii>Hit, 
cum  uou  liabt-at  t-sw  in  rerunj  uatura).  «'ht  quid  hubMstcuH.  liab»'Uh  «•»»♦■  completuiu.  (^ihmI  au- 
tem  lia^M-t  eiMM-  completum  iu  quo  subHintit.  uou  {Hitpst  uniri  alt«-n  nisi  tribus  lutxlis  :  vt-1  arcideu- 
talitiT  ut  tunica  liomini :  ct  liunc  modum  uiiioniK  iKinit  tertia  opinio;  vfl  ]M'1'  iikmIuui  a;;<;i'ega- 
tifuiis.  sicut  lapis  lapidi  iu  ac^rvo :  vel  aliouo  accitlentf,  sicut  liomo  unitur  Deo  per  aniorem  vel 
i;ratiam  :  et  ncutra  Iiaruin  est  uiiio  Bimpliciter.  sed  secundum  quid;  qiiaruu)  urimam  posnit 
DioHcorus.  alteram  Nestoriiis  lueretici.  ut  dicit  Damaaceuus.  3  ('np.,  3  IiTn-i.  L'liue  miUo  mode 
Conced»'uduni  est.  quod  homo  sit  awsumptus."     {Tom.   I'll..  IMat.  VI..  Art.  II.,  p.  i\.) 

t  ••  I)er  Viftoriner  Walter  von  Montajrne  zahlt  den  Petnis  Lombardns  jenen  vier  Miinneru 
o»*i.  die  er  wegen  ilirer  dem  Glauben  ^elahrliclu-u  diab-kfischen  Irrgauge  die  vi«T  Labyrintlie 
i  tankreichs  uaunte.  Uuter  diesen  meiute  er  nelK-u  Petrus  Loml>aidu?4  uoch  Abalard.  Peter  von 
pM-tiers  uud  Gilbert  de  la  Porree.  die  nacli  seiner  Aiisiclit  hinsic-htlich  der  Trinitatslehre  glei- 
elier  Irrthiimer  sieb  srbuldi-^  gemaclit  batten.  NebstdeDi  beinan<ielte  er  iiacli  dein  Voruauge 
Jen  Jobaunes  von  Cornwallis  die  Cbristologie  des  Loiiibar<len,  weil  derselbe  gesagt  babe,  dass 
der  S«ilin  (Jottes  niclit  der  .Snbstauz  uacb.  sondera  solo  liabitu  Meuscb  geuaunt  werdeu  kciune. 
Der  Abt  Joachim  beschuldigte  den  Petrus  L<mibardu8.  dass  er  an  die  Stelle  der  gSttlicbeu  Trini- 
tat  eiue  (Juateniitlit  setze.  Das  Concil  voui  Lateraii  1215  verdamuite  die  .Sehrift.  die  Joaeliiiu 
gegen  den  Lombardeu  gericbtet.  uud  erkaiinte  die  AuMlrucksweJse  des  Letr-tereu  als  eine  kiroh- 
lich  giiitige  an  :  Pat/T.  FUiujs  ft  Spiritus  S.  sunt  leiniiwn  ffiKPilum  rfn  ft  ilia  ixfjiw,  fjeneravii,  ru^que  ge- 
nita,  tuque ,  proeedeng Im   Jahre   1519   veroffeutllchte  der   Abt   des 
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it  certainly  conid  not  be  held  by  ii  right-believing  man;  whilst 
the  third  could  not  be  condemned  in  too  strong  language.  To 
call  the  human  in  Christ  "not  anything,"  is  to  assert  it  to  be 
"  nothing." 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  disciples  of  the  Master  develop  his 
defects.  So  was  it  here.  What  the  Lombard  stated  as  a  problem, 
they  undertook,  some  of  them,  to  prove  as  a  thesis.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  for  instance,  such  propositions  as  these 
— "God  did  not  become  anything,  God  is  not  anything."  John 
of  Cornwall  maintains  that  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  and  Abelard, 
were  the  originators  of  nihilism.  Though  his  pupils  denied  it, 
it  was  reported  that  Gilbert  had  a  weakness  for  the  "  not  anything." 
The  following  strange  sentence  from  Abelard's  "  Theology " 
breathes  the  same  temper — "  Since,  therefore,  God  is  Spirit,  and 
since  that  which  is  Spirit  never  becomes  corporeal,  never  is  recep- 
tive of  parts,  how  can  the  Word  with  propriety  be  said  to  become 
flesh,  or  God  to  become  man,  seeing  that  the  Word  is  also  Spirit  ?  "  * 

However,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Lombard  were  soon  brought 
to  light.  Robert  of  Melun,  and  Magister  Mauritius,  who  suc- 
ceeded Peter  in  the  See  of  Paris,  not  only  spoke  out  against  this 
error,  but  against  other  flaws  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master  of  the 
"  Sentences."  Alexander  IlL  had  the  words  "  Christ  is  not  some 
man,"  and  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is  nothing,"  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Tours  (11G3).  But  no  decision  was  come  to  upon 
the  point,  as  Werner  seems  to  imply,  though  it  was  argued  at 
great  length. f  Nor  was  a  decision  given  upon  it  for  some  time, 
though  Werner  again  gives  us  to  understand  the  reverse.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1170  that  the  question  was  Anally  settled.  The 
Poj)e  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  begging 
him  to  convoke  a  Synod  of  his  Suffragans,  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
condemn  the  Lombard's  proposition  :  "  Ciirist,  inasmuch  as  man,  is 
nothing,"  and  to  command  all  the  Magistri  to  teach  that:  "As 
Christ  is  perfect  God,  so  is  He  perfect  and  true  man,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body."  J 

Though  the  Lombard  did  not  hold  the  condemned  doctrine 
himself,  still,  his  too  great  fjicility  in  admitting  unsound  propo- 


Srhiitt«'nklt»st«'rs  in  Wi«>n,  Bcncdii-tii.s  Cbolidonina  ein  nltos  Mnmisoript,  vier  Biicher  Sentenzt-n 
\un  HiiniliiuKs.  von  (Ivm  cr  lu-li)iupt«>ti'.  dn.ss  dor  Lunilmrde  ihn  ansjuvsolirielH-n.  B.  IVr.  Itinsi*-- 
Kfti  (77i<.iiiiir.  Auroiot.  mn-is.H..  Titm.  L.  p.  XLJ'.  tt.)  luMnerkt*'.  dass  in  finer  MiVlkcr  Handsriuift 
dtM  Sninnu'  Bandin's  di«'»»>  ansdriicklioh  als  Auszu);  aiis  dor  Snnnno  des  LoniUardcn  Wzrii-liin-t 
w«'rdi\  Ani'h  niotostantiscln'  (Jflihrte:  SohrtHk]),  Noandor,  tluMh-n  diese  Ansicht.  und  iin«T- 
ki'iinon  di(>  Prioritiit  dt's  LoinbardiMi."     (Wi-rner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  /..  p.  rX) 

*  "  ('\iin  «'rj;i>  siuritua  sit  Dt-ns,  uoc  nnquuni.  qnud  spiritus  ost,  oorport-nm  flat,  ant  partes  re- 
ripiat ,  qnoinodo  pruprie  vel  Verbum  dieitur  caro  fieri  vel  Deus  boiuo,  cum  Terbuui  etiam  nunc 
Bit  spnitns  I" 

t  W.M-nor.  Vol  I.,  Cap.  11'.,  p.  :ir»5. 

t  '  (Miristnni  siont  portVetnni  l>euiu  ease,  sic  et  pcrfectum  bomiuetu,  ac  vcrum  bouiiueiu  ex 
annua  et  corporc  cunsistenteui." 
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sitions,  without  guarding  the  render  respecting  them,  opened  liis 
conduct  justly  to  censure — if  not  to  tliat  condemnation  wliich  the 
Poi)e,  instigated  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  John  of  Cornwall 
(Cormibiensis)i  caused  the  bishops  to  issue  against  his  (supposed) 
teachings.* 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Lombard  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  body,  soul,  and  Divinity,  led  him  into  a  further  statement, 
which  the  keen,  far-seeing  eye  of  the  Angelical  did  not  overlook. 
Just  as  Peter  let  pass  the  doctrine  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was,  as 
it  were,  a  "garment,"  so  by  declaring  the  soul,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  to  be  a  "  person,"  he  taught  by  implication — as  the 
Angelical  saw  at  once — that  the  union  of  body  and  soul  is  merely 
an  accidental  union.  According  to  Werner,  there  were  many 
theologians  who  held  this  doctrine  in  the  twelfth  century.  Abe- 
lard — who  was  continually  getting  wrong — Hugh  of  S.  Victor's, 
llol)ert  Pulleyn,  Peter  of  Poiters,  and  Kobert  of  Melun,  were 
amongst  the  number.  Abelard  said:  "A  person  is  called  one  of 
its  own  nature,  as  it  were ; "  Hugh  said:  "For  the  soul,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  angel,  is  a  person  ;"  Robert  of  Melun  maintained: 
"  That  the  marriage  of  the  soul  with  the  body  was  not  a  union  of 
parts,  but  of  different  natures."  Of  course,  when  such  teiichings 
as  these  were  applied  to  the  position  of  our  Lord  in  the  Tomb, 
the  consequences  were  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Church-t 

But  how  does  the  Angelical,  following  the  light  of  reason,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  treat  this  point? 

That  the  reader  may  see  clearly  how  he  handles  a  subject,  and 
how  difficulties  are  proposed,  solved,  and  explained  in  detail — 
since  the  article  is  a  short  one — it  shall  be  given  pretty  much  as 
it  stands. 

Article  IL  Whether  a  soul  separate  from  the  body  is  a  person  ?  J 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding: — 

"  TliP  whole  of  this  <|ne6tioii  is  well  treated  bv  Hefele,  ConciliengetchirMr  Fiinfler  Band,  Zweite 
^W..;>.  54r>-:)47. 

t  "  L'ehri};eii8  liatte  die  Ansiclit  des  Lombarden  im  zwiilften  Jahrhunderte  viele  Vertreter; 
Abaiard:  ETposilio  $ijmhnli  Apoxtolici.  Hn;;o  von  St.  Victor:  Summ.  Sfut,  Tract.  J.,  Cap.  XV.; 
Sacrament.  Uh.  II..  P.  I..  Cap  IX.— XI.  ;  D>-  Avima.II..  Cap.  VII.  Robert  Pulleyn:  Sent.  IL, 
Cap.  X.  Peter  von  Poitiers:  Sent.  IV..  Cap.  XXII.  Robert  von  Melon  bekannteu  sieh  zn  ilir. 
Letzterer  Hagt  :  ('omponlio  ilia  {animcn  rum  curpore)  non /nit  partium,  se.d  unio  qutndam  natnrarum 
direrxarum.  Hugo  von  St.  Victor:  Kut  namqite  nnimn,  persona  gimt  Angebnt.  Abalard  :  pernona 
qnajti  per  ne  una  dintnr.  Wir  werden  spiiter  sehen,  was  Tliomas  ffe^rfjn  alle  diese  Auffassnngs- 
weisen  zn  erinnern  hat.  Hier  ntir  iioch  sein  Urtheil  iiber  eins  (^hristologische  Coiisequenz  der- 
Belben.  Hugo  von  St.  Victor  K^^^i^'te  sich  znfoljre  seiner  Identificirung  von  Seele  und  Peraou 
berechtiget,  zn  sagen.  dass  Christn.s  anch  wahrend  der  Tage  zwischen  Verscheiden  nnd  Aufers- 
teliuug  Mensch  geweseu  sei :  Sacram.  II.,  P.  I.,  Cap.  XI.,  und  zwar  ans  deniselben  (irunde,  aus 
weleliena  alle  abgeschiedenen  8eele,n  nach  seiner  Ansicht  fortdauern,  Menscheu  zu  seiu." 
(Werner.  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  355.) 

t  "  Articulns  n.  Utmm  animn  separata  nt  persona.  Ad  secundum  sic  proceditur.  1.  Vide- 
tur  quod  aninia  separata  sit  per.sona.  Persona  eniin,  secunduuj  Boefiuni  (I^co  Cioato),  est 
rationalis  natnne  iudividna  substantia.     Sed  hoc  convenit  aninia;  Heparat:e.     Ergo  est  persona. 

2.  Pr.'bterea.  j)ropter  quod  uuuniqnodque  tale,  et  illud  niagis.  Sed  homo  dicitur  persona  propter 
animam  :  nnde   <|Uje   careut   aninia.  non   dicuntur  persona'.     Ergo  auiina  separata  est  persona. 

3.  Proiterea.  conceditur  quod  aninia  rationalis  est  hoc  aliqui«l.  Sed  hoc  aliqnid  in  uatura 
rationali  est  persona.    Ergo  anima  separata  est  persona."    (Diet.  V.,  Quaevt.  III.,  Art.  Il.tp.l^.) 
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1.  It  seems  that  a  separate  soul  is  a  person.  For  a  person, 
according  to  Boethius,  is  ''an  individual  substance  of  a  rational 
nature."  But  this  stands  good  of  a  separate  soul.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  person. 

2.  Moreover,  "propter  quod  unurnquodque  tale^  et  illud  magis.'" 
But  a  man  is  called  a  person,  on  account  of  his  soul;  and  hence, 
those  things  that  have  no  souls  are  not  called  persons.  Therefore, 
&c. 

3.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  that  the  rational  soul  is  "  this  some- 
thing." But  "this  something,"  in  a  rational  nature,  is  a  person. 
Therefore,  a  separate  soul  is  a  person. 

4.  Moreover,  an  angel  and  a  separate  soul  do  not  seem  to  differ 
except  on  this  account :  that  the  soul  has  the  capability  of  being 
united.*  But  this  capability  does  not  do  away  with  the  notion  of 
a  person.  Therefore,  since  an  angel  is  a  person,  a  soul  apart  from 
the  body  is  also  a  person.  Proof  of  the  middle.  That  which  can 
be  done  by  Divine  power,  does  not  produce  any  real  cliange  in  the 
thing  itself,  so  that  because  God  can  assume  a  certain  man,  as 
Peter,  the  personality  of  Peter  is  not  in  consequence  destroyed. 
But  a  soul  cannot  be  united  to  a  body,  except  by  the  Resurrection, 
which  will  not  be  brought  about  by  nature,  but  will  be  effected 
by  Divine  power  alone.  Therefore,  the  soul,  on  account  of  its 
capability  of  being  united,  does  not  lose  its  condition  of  being  a 
person. 

5.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  a  thing  can  be  united  to  some- 
thing more  noble,  destroys  the  condition  of  personality  ;  other- 
wise, the  Word  would  not  have  been  a  person  from  eternity.  But 
the  "capability  "  which  belongs  to  a  separate  soul,  is  not  with 
respect  to  something  more  worthy, — but  on  the  contrary,  to  some- 
thing less  worthy.  Therefore,  on  this  account,  the  soul  does  not 
lose  the  condition  of  a  person. f 

But  against  this  I  urge,  no  form  is  a  person ;  but  the  soul  is  a 
form ;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  person.  Moreover,  a  person  has  tlie 
condition  of  wholeness  and  completeness.  But  the  soul  is  a  part ; 
therefore,  the  soul  has  not  the  condition  of  a  person. 

Solution. — I  answer  by  saying,  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
concerning  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  was  twofold. 


iiniKir       r^'P^^''.^*;  »nK<*l"8  et  anima  separata  uon  videtnr  diflferre  nisi  i>er  hoc  quod  atiima  est 

umoiiKs.  >»«(!  uiubilitiis  iioii  impedit  ratioiKMii  jiersoii.f.  Kr<;«»  cum  Ansehis  sit  p«Msoii:».  etiiun 
i,  .  l'.?.''V'*'r  '  \'V'  l"'"'**""*-  l'i<>l»!itio  in.diav  Id  qjiod  potest  tieri  per  diviiiam  virtuteiii.  iioii 
nn  ...f  '!  i',''l"^  "*'  '.''>"•»'»'  >■«'>:  «»'•>»'  <li>od  Dens  possit  assninere  aliqu.-in  lioniineni.  ut  IVtrmii, 
•.'«,,.  '  '"  "*♦'»"♦'•»  persoiinlitatis.  Se.l  aiiiina  separata  mm  potest  miiri  lorpori  nisi  •.♦r 
t..v  .■iii!ii''."V"''  '•"••'  "*'"  '■'■"  '"i<">'»l's.  s*'«l  »><'i-  «li villain  virtuteiu  tantiuu.  Krgo  annua  prop- 
lei  uiiU.Uitatein  latioueni.  persona>  noil  aiuittit."     (Loco  Citato.) 

ftliii!  V.'?; K,? '*"'"'' '"'V  T'"  ""'»'il>tas  qua  aliqnid  potest  nuiri  nol.iliori,  tollit  ratiouem  person.-B  ; 
mt  1  ., M.  1  '"*"  '"'"•''^'*  i»''  a^Ii'Mio  rati.meni  persona".  Sed  nnibilitas  qn;r  est  in  annua  sepa- 
11  im  .1  .*  »«>sp»'t'tu  ahen.jus  dijinioiis.  immo  minus  nobilis.  Kij;o  pioj)ter  lioe  non  peidit 
Meiso  >i  'p.  "V"'^'"  •''♦'•1  •'"»'»•«■  I'^ll"  tonna  est  |.ersoiia.  Sed  annua  .-st  tonna.  Er-o  non  .st 
aiiimin.u,  1  ii'f"'"'. ''•'•'***''''  ''"^'*^  rationem  eouipleti  et  totius.  Sed  anima  est  pars.  Ergo 
wuima  uou  imbet  ratiouem  pcrsouip."    (IbUi.)  " 
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One  was  that  the  soul  is  united  to  tlie  body,  as  one  complete 
being  to  another  complete  being;  that  it  was  in  the  body  like  a 
sailor  in*a  ship.  Hence,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,*  Plato  main- 
tained that  man  is  not  something  made  np  of  body  and  soul,  but 
that  he  is  a  soxil  invested  with  a  body:  and  according  to  this,  the 
entire  personality  of  a  man  would  consist  in  the  soul,  so  that  a 
separate  soul  might  be  truly  called  a  man,  as  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 
says  ;t  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  what  the  Magister  [the 
Lombard]  says  is  true,  that  the  soul  is  a  person  when  separate. 
But  his  view  cannot  stand:  because,  the  body  would  thus  belong 
to  the  soul  accidentally.  Hence,  this  word  "man,"  which  signi- 
fies soul  and  body,  would  not  signify  one ^er  .s'6?,  butter  accideni< ; 
and  therefore,  would  not  be  in  the  genus  of  substance.| 

The  other  opinion  is  that  of  Aristotle,§  which  is  followed  by  all 
the  moderns,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  as  form  to  mat- 
ter: hence,  the  soul  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  a  special 
nature  of  itself;  and  because  the  characteristics  of  a  part  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  a  person,  as  has  been  said ;  therefore,  a  separate 
soul  cannot  be  called  a  person :  because,  although  it  is  not  actually 
a  part,  still  it  has  the  nature  of  a  part.|| 

To  the  first,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  a  separate  soul,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  the  substance  of  any  nature,  but  a  part  of  a  nature. 

To  the  second,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  not  alone  on  account  of  his 
soul  is  a  man  a  person,  but  on  account  of  the  soul,  and  the  body, 
since  he  is  composed  of  both. 

To  the  third,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  the  rational  soul  is  called  "  this 
something"  in  the  way  in  which  any  subsisting  being  is  "this 
something,"  even  if  it  have  the  nature  of  apart;  but  for  a  person, 
something  beyond  this  is  required,  viz.,  that  it  be  whole  and 
complete. 

To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  union  of  a  sepa- 
rate soul  with  the  body  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  super- 

*  Lib.  de  Horn.,  Cap.  T. 

t  Bixyk  II.,  7V  SarrnntfntH,  Part  II.,  Chap.  XL 

X  "  Soliitiu.  Kt^HpoiiiliM)  (licnidiiiii,  i|u<>(l  ric  uiiione  aiiinix  ad  corpus  apiid  autiqiios  dn])1ex 
fnit  oiiiiiio.  L'lia  fjiioil  atiiina  iniitnr  «'<ir|»<>ri  Binit  «mi«  rompU'tmn  t-iiti  coinpleto,  ut  esset  in  cor 
pore  «i<-iit  iiaiita  in  navi  :  unfit-  nicut  dirit  <fr<-;;orin«  N.VMst-nua  (Lib.  d'-.  Homirw,  Cap.  I.)  Plato 
poHuit  quod  liorno  non  ••ttt  alii(uid  (•••nstitutum  «'X  corpora  et  aiiiina,  sed  PHt  aninia  corpore  iu- 
duta:  ••t  H«r:unduni  lux-  I«»ta  p«  rsonalitas  lioniinis  (•oiisi»t«T«-t  in  aninia.  adeo  quod  aniiiia  .sepa- 
rata ]»o.sM<'t  di<!i  homo  vere,  ut  dicit  Hujjo  de  S.  Vii-tore,  (Lih.  II.  de  Sacrom.,  Fart  II.,  Cap.  If.): 
ef  secundum  lianc  o]iinionem  es.set  veriim  quod  Mayi-sler  dicit,  quod  aninia  e«t  persona  qnan<lo 
cut  .separata.  Sed  liiec  opinio  non  potest  stare:  tjuia  sic;  corpus  aniina;  accidentaliter  adveniret  : 
unite  doc  nomen  homo,  de  cujus  iiiK'llectu  est  auiuia  et  corpus,  uou  siguiticaret  unum  per  »e, 
Bed  per  a<;cideu»  ;  et  ita  uoii  esset  iu  geiiere  substautiae."     (Ibid.) 

i  II.  De  Anima,  Cap.  XL 

\\  •'  Alia  est  opinio  Aristotelis  (2  De  Anima.  Cap.  XT.),  quam  onineB  moderni  sequuntnr,  quod 
auinia  nnitiir  «;orpori  siciit  forma  niateri.'^:  tiiide  anima  est  pars  liumana'  natura-.  et  non  natnra 
qua.'dani  jter  se:  et  quia  ratio  partis  contrariatnr  rationi  i»ersoniO.  ut  dictum  est,  ideo  aninia 
separata  nou  potest  diet  persona:  quia  quanivis  sejiarata  non  sit  pars  a<;tu,  tamen  liabet  na- 
turani  ut  sit  pars.  Ad  priinuni  ergo  dicendum.  quod  anima  separata,  proprie  loqiiendo.  non  est 
substantia  alicu.jus  uatura;,  sed  est  pars  uatune.  Ad  secundum  dicendum.  quod  nou  tantum  ab 
anima  liabet  homo  quod  sit  persona,  .sed  ex  ea  et  corpore  ;  cnin  ex  utrisqu<-  siibisistat.  Ad  ter- 
tiiini  dicendum.  rino«l  auima  ratioualis  dicitur  hoc  aliquid  per  uiodum  quo  esse  subsistens  est  hoc 
aliquid.  etiani  si  lia>)eat  uaturam  partis;  sed  ad  rationem  persouse  exigitur  ulteriua  quod  6it 
totum  et  complctum. '■     {Ibid.) 
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natural  power,  still,  there  is  within  it  a  natural  aptitude  for  this 
union;  and  that  the  union  cannot  be  a.ccompli8hed  by  natural 
power,  proceeds  from  the  defect  of  the  body,  not  from  the  defect 
of  the  soul. 

To  the  lifth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  soul  be  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  body,  still,  it  is  united  to  the  body  as  part  of  the 
whole  man,  which,  in  a  way,  is  more  dignified  than  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  complete.* 

The  prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
**  Sentences,"  begins  with  the  words:  "He  sent  His  word  and 
healed  them,  and  delivered  them  from  their  destruction."!  The 
sin  of  Adam  produced  two  results,  death  and  sickness  :|  death, 
on  account  of  the  separation  from  the  principle  of  life;  sickness, 
on  account  of  want  of  grace,  which  is  the  health  of  man.  A 
remedy  was  necessary — a  remedy  so  efficacious  that  all  might  be 
saved  by  it.  From  this  universal  remedy,  other  particular  remedies 
proceed,  and  these  are  the  Sacraments  in  which  tlie  Divine  power, 
under  cover  of  visible  things,  all  the  more  secretly  works  our  cure. 
In  tlie  above  psalm-words,  three  things  are  touched  upon — the 
making  of  the  remedy;  the  cure  from  sickness;  and  liberation 
from  death.  And  these  words  indicate  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
book,  because  in  it,  the  Sacraments,  the  resurrection,  and  the  glory 
of  the  risen  are  expounded.  It  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  third 
book,  because,  in  the  third  book,  the  mission  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh 
was  treated  of;  whilst  in  this  book,  the  effects  of  the  Incarnation  are 
the  subject  of  consideration.  So  the  fourth  book  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  third,  that  the  second  does  to  the  first.  It  is,  more- 
over, divided  into  two  parts — the  first,  dwells  on  the  Sacraments; 
the  second,  on  the  resurrection,  and  on  the  glory  of  the  risen. §     The 

*  "  Ad  «iuartum  dicondiim,  qiiod  qnauivis  \niio  niiiniie  8ev>aruta>  nd  carueiu  nou  possit  fieri 
nisi  per  viiliitrni  HinK'iiiatiirah'in,  taiiu'ii  ill  fii  est  nivfuiali.s  aptitiido  ad  lio*-:  et  <{iiod  non  po- 
te.st  iiiiid  coinplcri  per  viit iit«'iii  uatiiraltMii,  est  ex  defectu  coiporis  iioii  ex  defei-tii  aiiiiua-.  Ad 
i|iiiutuin  die«iidiiin.  qiiod  ijiiaiiivis  auiiiia  sit  di;;iiior  curpore.  taiiieii  uiiitiir  ei  lit  pars  totiiis 
iHiiniiiis,  i|uo(l  i|ii(Klaiumodo  est  di>;iiiu8  aiiiiua,  iiiqiiaiituiii  eat  cuiupletius."     (Low  Citato.) 

t  i'ji<i/m  rr/.,  20. 

t  "  Misit  tyrhitm  Htium,  ft  saunvit  eos.  et  enpuit  ros  df  intfntio)iibu.i  eonnn.     PsaL  CVI..  20.     Kx 

?ieoeatn  prinii  lioiuinis  liiiiiiaiiiim  ;ienus  din)  iiuMiierat.  seilu«"t  iiioi  teiu.  et  intiniiitatein.  Mor- 
em  propter  separalioiuui  a  vita'  \)rineipio.  ^\v  iiuo  in  Psalm  XXXV.,  lo.  dieitnr :  --/;>m/  tf  rgi  j\»ts 
vitte  ;  et  mii  s.uaratiif  al)  hoc  priiieipio,  de  iieeessitate  morifur;  et  lioe  J'aetiim  est  per]>iimiim 
lioniiiiem.  I'nde  dicitiir  Horn.  V.,  12;  /'<;•  itnitin  homiurm  picciitum  in  mtiiidum  iN(rari(.  et  f>rr  (Kvca- 
|mhi  mi>/\s.  Inliniutatem  vero  pro|)ter  destitiitioiu-m  }iiati.e.  qn-.v  t-st  homiiiis  sauitas.  ijiue  peti- 
tur  llieiom  XVII.,  14  ;  Sana  iin'  Ihniiiiic.  tt  miiatn'i- ;  et  ideo  in  I'salm  VI.,  3,  tlicitur:  MLt<rtrr  mri 
DDntiiu-  iiHoniam  inririnun  xHiii.  Ad  lioe  autem  sultleieiis  lemedium  haberi  uon  i>oterat,  nisi  ex 
Vfibo  Dei.  «^iiod  est  tons  sapientia>  in  «'xeelsis.  Keeli.  I.,  et  p«'r  eonseqiieiis  vita* :  quia  sapientia 
Vitaui  tribuit^  possessori.  Keeli.  V 11.  ;  iinde  dieitur  Joan.  V..  21  :  .M<-ii<  i'dfcr  itujintnt  mortUDs  ft 
vtvy/inU:  gir  Filiiu^  qiio.^  lull,  virijicat.  Ipsum  etiaiu  est  virtus  Dei.  quo  omnia  ^K>rtantur  :  Hebr. 
p'  ,  ^ ''!';"V'' """"<'•■<•'•''<>  I'ii'utM  siar  ;  et  ideo  est  ettieax  ad  intirmitatem  toUeiidani.  lude  in 
rNiliu  X.\  .\  11.,  li,  dieitnr :  I't-rbo  Domini  i\tli  jirm'tti  sunt;  et  Sap.  XVI..  12:  .Yei/iK  ArrNi  uf({ue 
malin/ma  mtutvit  fos.  sfd  strmo  tuus.  Dominr.  qui  stinat  Dwiaut.  JSed  quia  virus  fst  »ermo  IVi  ft  fjttou: 
et  I'fHtiriihilu)!-  omni  iiUuiio  ancipiti,  ut  dieitnr  Heb.  IV.,  12.  neoessjuiiim  fiiit  ad  b»H'  quod  nobis 
luedieuia  tain  violenta  protieeret.  quod  eo  earuis  nost»-.v  intirmitas  atl^jiinm-retur,  ut  nobis  inas;is 
con^inuMt't,  lltb.  XI..  I";  Ihhuit  prr  omniti  fratrihus  (issimiUtri.  ut  misfricxn:*  fift-ft.  Kt  propter  hin". 
y-'»n»  'tu-o/actnm  tst.  ft  hahi:,trit  in  nobis:  Joan.  I..  14."  etc.  (Tonu  I'll.,' Pars  Altera.  Coinin<nt. 
t»  V"<"«i'»i  Libnim  Sentcntiarum,  p.  1.) 

i  See  bow,  at  tills  early  date  in  bis  career,  the  Angelical  understandsv,  and  strikes  at  the 
•u*",V»t;\'i"V '*"*■"'.'"  ""*^  *''**  -^labiaus.  The  ditHenltv  is  whether  the  soul  eau  understand,  when 
B»  piiruieu  irom  tUc  body.     "  Uieeuduiu,"    savs   tb«   Augelical     "  quod  poueutibus  iutelkctum  » 
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first  part  treats  of  tlie  Sjicrameiits,  in  t^eneral,  and  tlion  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  iSacraments  of  tlie  New  Law  in  particular.  Having 
touclied,  in  general,  on  the  requisites  of  Sacraments — the  Sacra- 
ments, in  detail,  are  then  enlarged  upon.  First,  of  those  generally 
necessary.  Baptism :  Whetlier  the  definition  given  be  a  good 
one ;  *  whether  the  character  is  in  the  soul ;  whether  this  Sacrament 
takes  away  actual  sin  ;t  whether  Christ,  its  man,  had  power  to  forgive 
sins  ;  I  whether  Baptism  can  be  repeated. §  Confirmation:  which 
consists  of  three  questions,  and  one  distinction  :  Is  Confirmation  a 
Sacrament?  does  it  impress  a  character  ?  can  one  not  ordained  con- 
firm ?  The  Eucharist :  "which  occupies  six  distinctions,  twelve  ques- 
tions, and  many  articles.  Penance,!  Confirmation,^  Orders,**  and 
Matrimony  follow  in  their  turn. ft  The  second  portion  of  the  work 
treats  on  the  future  resurrection, |I  and  the  final  reward.§§ 

This  fourth  book  is  full  of  interesting  questions  about  the 
methods  of  Salvation.  Here,  the  Angelical  manifests  his  firm 
grasp  of  Catholic  theology ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  splendid  work  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on  the  Sacra- 
ments. Here,  again,  he  shows  that  clear  logical  vision  of  truth, 
which  made  him  not  ^'  Jura  re  in  verba  magidri^^  and  rendered 
him  capable  of  stating  his  opinion,  and  holding  his  own.  Nor 
did  he  either  implicitly  follow  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  but  kept  to 
his  own  straight  course,  guided  by  those  master-lights  that  God 
had  given  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  there 
were  many  opinions  as  to  whether  there  could  have  been  Sacra- 
ments in  the  primitive  condition  of  our  nature.||||     Alexander  of 

potentiia  sensitivis  diftVrre,  n^resse  est  ponere  int<'ll<'Ctu8  aiibstantiam  incorruptibilem  ease,  eo 
qiiiMl  iH-<;e8s»'  <-8t  emu  iiniiiiitti  ijileiu  jionerf,  nee  a  inattTia  seeuiHlmii  e«se  depeiideuteiii.  Oin- 
ueiu  aiiteiu  IiiijiihiikmII  8iil>Htaiitiaiii  oportet  iucorriiptibil<;ni  e88«- ;  quia  materia,  in  (|iiantuiu 
potest  eH8i*  8ul»jeetuni  j)ri\  ationis  et  fi)tni;e.  est  «:(»rnii»ti()ni8  causa  in  letius  uiat«*iialil)us.  .  . 
.  .  .  (juidani  vcro  liunr  iut«lle(-tuiu  eorruptibileni  uixennit  iion  ess»*  |)artent  aiiini:e  liuinanie, 
8ed  esse  aiiquaui  substautiaui  oiuuino  a  eorpore  separatani :  aniiuaiu  vcio  buuiauani  nun  diet 
iuteneetivani  nisi  seeunduni  quanidaui  partieipatiouem  iiitellectualitatis  ex  refiil>jentia  iutel- 
leetus  sjpaiati  suix-r  ip.iani ;   nude    destiiuto   <<irp<»re   aniiua    buiiiaua    nee  reniauebat,  nee,  ali- 

qnid  intellJKere    jM)terat "       IJiit    Aristotle  sa.vs.  in  12  .M»tapli.  (trj-<.  A/A.)  .- Quod 

aninia  est  talis  dispositionis.  ut  scilicet  jMtssit  separari  uon  tola,  sed  intelleetus.  lix  quo  patet 
quoil  intflleetuin,  qui  est  pars  aninub.  ponit  a  eorpore  separari  ;  et  ideo  oi>ortet  aniniain  intel- 
leelivani.  <in:e  <'st  aninia  Iiuniana.  ])<mt  corpus  renianere,  siciit  tides  ponit:  et  per  <on»eq\ieng 
uecMsse  est  quod  intcllinat,  cum  iutelligere  sit  ejus  propria  operatio."  (I'oni.  Vll.,  Pars  Altera, 
JJUl.  L..  (pliant.  I..  Art.  /..  p.  ViA) 

*  /r.  LH9t.  III.,  (^luzHi.  I.  t  i>wt.  jy. 

t  Dist.  V.  i  Dial.  VI. 

II  Dint.  XIV.-XXII.  TI  I>^i-  XXIIT. 

**  Uvtl.  XXIV.,  XXV.  n  DM.  XXVI.-XLII. 

tt  Dx$t.  XLIII.,  XLIV.  ^^i  Dist.  XLV.-L. 

nil  The  cauae  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments  is  given  well  by  the  Lombard,  and  quite  in 
his  own  style  :  '•  Tripliei  autem  de  causa  sacramenta  institutia  sunt:  propter  humiliatiouem, 
eniditionem.  exercitationeni.  Propter  buniiliationem  quidem.  nt  diini  homo  in  sensibilibiia 
rebus.  qii;e  natura  infra  ipsum  sunt,  ex  pnic»-i)to  creatons  se  reverendo  subjioit,  ex  hoc  humili- 
tate  et  ob<'dientia  Deo  ntagis  placeat,  et  ut  ajuul  eum  mereatur.  «u.ju8  imperio  salutem  quasnt 
in  inferioribus  se,  etsi  uon  ab  illis.  sed  per  ilia  a  Deo.  Propter  eruditionem  etiani  instituta  sunt, 
at  per  id  quod  foris  in  specie  visibili  cernitur.  ad  iuvisibilem  virtutem,  qua-  intus  est.  cognoscen- 
dam  mens  erndiatur.  Homo  euini  qui  ante  peccatum  sine  medio  Deum  %  idebat.  per  peccatum  a 
Deo  habuit  ut  nequaquam  diviua  queat  «apere,  nisi  liumanis  exercitatus.  Propter  exercitar 
tionem  similiter  instituta  sunt:  quia  cum  lionio  otiosus  esse  non  possit.  propouitur  ei  ntilis  et 
salubris  exercitalio  in  sacramentis.  qua  variam  et  noxiam  deelinet  oceupatiouem.  non  euim 
tacile  capitur  a  teutatore  qui  bono  vacat  exercitio.  Unde  Hit-ronymus  {in  Epi«l.  wl  Hmtic.)  tiio- 
net:  Semper  aliquid  lM)nj  operia  facito,  ut  te  occupatum  <Ua6olu8  iuveuiat."  {Turn.  VIL,DM. 
L    De  caiua  inatituXioni*  nacranientvrum,  p.  453.) 
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Hales,  as  has  been  seen,  argued  for  the  affirmative.  The  Lombard, 
on  his  own  principles,  had'to  deny  it;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  knowledge  of  our  tirst  parents  came  from  Divine 
illumination,  S.  Thomas  agreed  with  him.  But  there  is  another 
question,  on  which  the  Saint  quite  parted  company  with  him; 
and  this  was  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law.  He  also  disagrees,  on  this  subject,  with  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  He  joins  issue  with  the  Lombard,  for  making  too  little 
of  them ;  and  with  Hugh,  for  exalting  them  too  much.* 

The  Angelical  explains  his  meaning  thus  :  with  regard  to  the 
"  opufi  operatuni "  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  there  are  two 
opinions.  One  maintains  that  the  opus  operatum  was  a  sign  of 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
in  which  their  efficacy  lies,  and  that,  indirectly,  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Old  Law  justified,  through  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  to 
which  the  opus  operatum  referred,  whilst  our  Sacraments  justify 
directly  and  immediately,  because  they  are  instituted  for  that  end. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  \ 

But  this  opinion  does  not  appear,  says  the  Angelical,  to  tally 
with  the  dicta  of  the  saints,  who  said,  that  the  Law  was  the 
occasion  of  death,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  token  of  sin,  and  did  not 
confer  assisting  grace.J;  And  besides,  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
not  be  any,  or  if  any,  a  very  slight  pre-eminence  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  over  those  of  the  Old.  And  therefore, 
others  say.  and  with  greater  truth,  that  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law — that  is,  the  opus  operatum  in  them — by  no  means  con- 
ferred grace,  with  the  exception  of  Circumcision,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  later. 

If  the  Angelical  did  not  agree  with  Hugh,  on  the  opus  operatum; 
he  did  not  hold  with  the  Lombard,  on  the  opus  operans. 

On  this,  says  the  Saint,  there  are  two  opinions.  Some  have 
said  that  the  use  itself  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  was  not 
meritorious,  even  if  accompanied  by  faith  and  charity:    and  this 

*  n«'n«  ur<>  two  arjuinHMits  used  bv  tln>  Aufielical  to  prove  that  the  Saoraments  of  the  Old 
Law  tlid  not  foiit'fr  macf.  T»)  those  who  alllriu  th«>  did  e»>iiler  maee.  he  r«'i)hes  :— •  Sed  loutra, 
Hehr.  X.  .4:  JnipoHsihiU  rut  HfDKjuiur  hirroriim  tt  titiironim  nu/n-ri  fh<xfita.  Sed  gnitia  tollit  jx-oea- 
tuiii.  Krjjo  aiiti((ua  snciamenta  jiiatiain  iiou  eonteiehaut.  Pneterea.  per  ^ratiain  est  vita 
aiiinia^  S«'d  »le  jn-jecejitis  veleruin  Kaciameutonnn  diiitiir,  Kzeeli.  XX..  25:  /Vi/i  rif  itnrcfpta  non 
tH>nn.  ft  jtuiicia  in  quUnis  non  viirnt.  Krijo  uratiaiii  non  eonferebant,"  (DUL  I.,  Otur^L  J.,  Art,  I'., 
i>.  465.)  *^     *^  V  .  X  .  , 


t  "  Omnia  enini  ilia  sn|>erioria  teniporis  Haoranienta.  sive  snb  natiirali  lege,  sive  sub  soripta  ; 
Biiina  ()uaMlain  fnernnt  et  liijurie  eoruin  qua'  mine  snh  );ratia  exhibita  snnt  saeranientornni.  Kt 
Ideo  etteetiiin  8]>iritnaleni  ipu-ni  sno  teinjiore  operabanJnr.  po.sita  pro  isti.-*;  ilia  virtnte  et  ."tjinc- 
tith-atione  operabantnr.  quani  .siiniiK>»ernnt  ab  i»tis."  (vid.  Putrol..  Tom.  CLXXVI.  ;  Ihigo  de  S. 
>ietore,  Df  S<u'iamenti.i.  Pars.  X [..  Dt' Xutiinili.  Tyf'<jf.  i\ii>.  I.,  p.  .H:\.)  .\>rain  :  "  Pas.sio  nanii|ne 
Salvatoris.  qna>  prinio  loe.o  saeranienta  ^;rati:»>  ad  etteetnm  saint  is  euinctititat,  niediantibns  istis 
Ptiani  ilia  prioris  teni)>orts  saeiainenta  sanetitieabat.  »it  eadeni  sains  esset,  et  his  qui  recta  tide 
"'J^'"'  '"^ororuni  in  illis  venerati  stmt,  et  his  qni  eti'eetnni  salntis  in  istis  |H>rcipiuut."  (Ibid,, 
I  <»;>.  11..  /V  I'rimn  <ii[t',rciiti<j  prirrairutiiim  rt  xuhsrqunitium  SiU-riii»rittoriim.) 

♦  _"  Sed  h;ve  o^tinio  non  videtnv  eonvenire  dietis  sanetornni  :  tliennt  eniin.  qno<l  le\  erat 
oceasio  nn^rtis,  inq\nintnni  ostendebat  peoeatnui,  et  grutiam  a^iutriceiu  uou  couferebat." 
{Vi$L  I..  <^mr*t.  I.,  Art.  V.,  <^iM4tiuHC.  III.,  p.  466.) 
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is  wliat  the  Master  seems  to  say  in  tlie  text.  But  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  use  wliich  the  holy  fathers  made  of  these  Sacraments, 
"Was  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  a  work  of  virtue  can  be  with- 
out merit.  And  so  it  is  commonly  held  that  their  use,  if  associ- 
ated with  charity,  is  meritorious.* 

The  Lombard  held  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Law,  a  child, 
who  died  before  his  eight  days  were  accom})lished,  and  had  not 
been  circumcised,  would  lose  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  it  was 
allowable  in  case  of  danger,  to  anticipate  the  circumcision. 

Both  these  opinions  were  rejected  by  S.  Thomas.  He  answers 
thus:  Some  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anticipating  the 
day,  for  in  case  of  death,  children  had  the  advantage  of  the  same 
means  of  Salvation  that  existed  before  Circumcision  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  And  as 
to  the  practice  of  anticipating  the  day,  the  Saint  proves,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  and  to  the  Gloss  on 
Proverbs  IV.,  that  such  an  idea  had  never  been  entertained. 

Several  questions  with  regard  to  Circumcision,  its  object,  and 
its  effects,  are  also  treated  by  the  Angelical,  in  which  he  lucidly 
advances  various  opinions,  and  gives  reasons  for  his  own;  show- 
ing where  the  Lombard  states  views  which  are  not  in  keeping 
with  sound  logic,  or  tradition. 

One  of  the  greatest  slips  made  by  the  Lombard,  and  of  which 
Hugh  is  also  guilty,  is  when  he  says:  "Those  who  are  excom- 
municated, or  are  manifestly  stained  with  heresy,  are  not  able,  it 
seems,  to  consecrate,  although  they  are  priests.  .  .  ."  And 
after  giving  a  quotation,  as  from  S.  Augustine — which  is  to  be 
found  in  none  of  his  works — he  continues:  "From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  a  heretic,  cut  oflf  from  the  Catholic  faith,  cannot  con- 
secrate." t 

To  this,  S.  Thomas  says  distinctly :  "  On  the  contrary,  a  priest 
has  the  power  of  consecrating,  from  the  cliaracter  he  possesses. 
But  the  character  remains  in  a  heretic,  schismatic,  and  an  excom- 
municated person:  therefore,  they  can  consecrate;  moreover, 
the  *  quality  '  of  a  person  is  only  required  in  an  act  proper  to  the 
person.  But  consecration  is  not  a  personal  act  of  the  priest  him- 
self.    Therefore,  it  is  not  impeded  by  his  personal  condition."  J 

*  Tlifse  are  tlie  Lombard's  words:— "  Qua?  eniin  RiRiiificandi  gratia  tantum  instituta  sunt, 
solum  sigiia  siuit,  «-t  nou  Ha<;ram«'iifa :  siciit  fu«'ruiit  8a<Tifi«ia  carualia,  et  observantise  caeremo- 
i)ial«-H  vpt«Tis  IffiiH.  hihh  nnn<|uaiii  ]><)tcrant  .juhtos  f'afcre  offereiitcH."  {Diet.  I.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  453.) 
Ou  thisS.  Tlionias  savs:— "  Alifiiii  tamen  excusant  Mauisfrum,  ditenles,  quod  ipse  iutellexerit 
ipsa  op«-ra  oof-rata  nou  justificare  quaiituuicunifpie  iu  caritate  fiert-ut.  quamvis  ipsa  opcratio 
ex  caritate  facta  possit  esse  nieritoria  iu  eo  qui  est  iu  statu  mereudi.  {Dift.  I.,  Qiuest.  I.,  Qums- 
tiunrula  J II..  IJb.  IV..  p.  466.)  "  Quidam  enini  dixeiuut.  quod  usus  ipse  non  erit  meriforius, 
etiauiH)  iu  tide  et  raitate  fierent  :  et  lioe  videtur  Maj^ister  in  littera  dicere.  Sed  lioc  videtur 
absurduni.  quod  labores  sanctorum  y>atruni  iu  liujusmodi  sacranu-ntis  Deo  accepti  uon  fuerint, 
et  quod  opus  virtutis  possit  esse  uon  meritorium."  (Diet.  I.,  Quceat.  I.,  Art.  V.,  Qucestiunc.  III., 
Solutio  II..  p.  466.) 

t  IV.  DUl.  XII..  QiurM.  I.,  Art.  I..  Qua:8tiuncnla  III.,   Vol.    VII.,  p.  670. 

if  "  Ex  bis  coUigitur  quod  bajreticus  a  catbolica  fide  praecisus  nequeat  hoc  sacranientum 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  Angelical  steers  his  independent 
coarse  through  other  false  doctrines  of  the  Lombard :  upon  the 
power  of  simoniacal  bishops  with  regard  to  ordinations,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  bigamy,  and  other  questions  relating 
to  marriage. 

This  treatment  of  the  Commentary  may  be  becomingly  con- 
cluded by  giving  his  views  on  a  question  of  special  interest  in 
this  country — that  of  heresy.* 

He  says  that  heresy  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  choice,  accord- 
ing to  S.  Isidore  f — hence,  things  divisible  are  called  heretical. 
And  because,  by  choosing,  a  division  is  made  of  one  from  another, 
choice  is  ciiWed  pro-hwres is,  as  is  evident  from  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics. Now,  division  results  from  a  part  receding  from  the 
whole.  But  the  first  assembly  amongst  men  was  based  on  knowl- 
edge from  which  all  others  arise ;  hence,  heresy  consists  in  an  in- 
dividual opinion,  which  diifers  from  the  common  opinion.  Hence, 
some  philosophers,  who  held  certain  positions,  opposed  to  the 
common  opinion  of  others,  established  sects,  or  heresies,  proper 
to  themselves.  And,  as  he  only  is  called  irascible  who  is  easily 
angry,  so,  no  one  is  called  a  heretic,  unless  he  has  an  unmoved 
stability  in  his  own  opinion.  Wherefore,  also,  the  word  heresy, 
in  as  far  as  it  signifies  choice,  is  applicable  to  him;  because  what 
is  done  by  choice,  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  a  confirmed  habit. 
The  word  heresy  is  applicable  to  him  also  in  its  Latin  signification 
of  adhering ;  because  he  adheres  pertinaciously  to  his  opinion ; 
and  because  the  congregation  of  the  mystical  body  is  constituted, 
primarily,  by  the  unity  of  the  true  faith  ;  hence,  he  is  a  heretic, 
according  to  us,  who  departs  from  the  common  faith,  and  pertina- 
ciously adheres,  through  choice,  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

VVliat  sort  of  sin  is  heresy  ?     A  thing  is  called  evil,  because  it  is 


conftctT©,  quia  saiicti  Auijell,  qui  lni,ju9  niysterli  celcbratjoni  AHsistnnt,  tunc  iion  adaunt  qiiando 
liiwivtii'iiH  ft  Hitiioiiitiintii  luH",  luystfrium  tf lui'rarie  ci'lfbrari-  |)i':i.'8Uiuit.  Nt>n  fiiiiu  dubitmi  licet 
iilti  <-«>nH>riH  duiiiiiiic'i  et  SiiuguitiiH  lllJ|'^<t('ria  >;«Tmitur.  siiiXTiuinim  rivium  adt'sse  t-onveiitus. 
Id  hn,jiis  Hiilfiii  my»triii  t-xplotioiu-  sii-iU  toiiiiiiiii  srrvari.  ita  ordiiiciii  habfii,  («oilii«*t  lit  sit 
BacfiduH,  ft  iiitfiitioiHMii  adhiocri.  itportet.  ut  illnd  tai'rrc  intciulat.  Si  iioii  f r»'dit  dt-  illo  inys- 
tfii«>.  sii'iit  Veritas  iiabt-t,  niiiiiqiiid  poti-at  iiitfiidfri'  ilhul  lonlivtrt*  /  Kt  si  iiou  iutt-iidit,  mim- 
qiiiil  oiiiiticit  (  Aliqiii  dicunt,  ftiain  iidii  ifotc  df  illo  myatfiio  sf  iitifiUf  m  post.*-  in  tend*' it*,  iioii 
qitidfiii  ilUid  foiilic(i-«\  iiiiod  jam  cssft  n-i'tt'  ciidoif  ;  sed  id  a<;t'r«>  quod  ticrit  iir  ab  aliis  diiiii 
ooiiticitiir,  ft  sio  adhibftni'  iiitcntio;  et  si  iutotitio  dicatur  deossf  cuuticifiidi  illud  iiiystfriuni, 
tttiuaii  fx  quo  iutfiidit  t-a  diotTf  ct  a;;ore  qua)  ab  aliis  ^frimtur  iuipletur  uiyst«num."  (Toin. 
VII.     Ftirit  Altera,  Distinct.  XIII.,  Loinb.) 

*  "  Noiiieii  hivresis  kiuhmmii  fst,  «'t  i'lfCti«»inMU  importat  sfciiuduin  Isidornni  (Lib.  8  Ktyniolo- 
Rlaniin,  Cap.  III.) ;  undf  ««t  lurri'tifa  diviaiva  dituntur.  Kt  quia  in  fleotioiie  tit  divisio  uiiius  ab 
allon).  tU><tio;)»(>-;Krit;»Kt  dit-itui.  ut  patft  9  Mttapliya.  (toxt  X).  Divisio  autoiu  contiu«if  alioui 
^Niiti  jH«r  ifCfssum  a  loto.  I'riina  auttMu  oon<ii«';;alio.  tiiuv  est  in  lioiuiiiibiis.  fst  jht  viaiu  rop- 
nitituiia.  quia  fv  liao  «)iuiies  alia.'  uiiuiitiir:  nude  ft  lufif-Hiscouaistit  iu  aiujtulari  opiuiouf  pi-.e tfr 
voniiuuuf III  opiuioiif 111      .      .  ufqiif    lia'if t ions  noniinatur  nisi  qui  iu  siii>:ulari  opiiiioiif  tir- 

niaui  habf t  stabilitatf in,  undo  f tiaiii  i-oiiipf tit  f i  iioiiifu  h<vitsi.s.  sfo unduiii  quod  iu  f Iff tioiif m 
sonat :  quia  qiu)tl  iu  flfftiouf  tit,  quasi  fx  habifii  tiiuiato  proif dit .  I'ouipf tit  ei  etiain  iioiueu 
Auri-Mis,  sfouiuluin  quod  latinuin  fst.ab  lufifiido  diftuui;  quiasii:i>  opiuioni  vfbfiufotfr  iuha'ret. 
Kt  'I'da  oouj;rf<jntio  forporis  inyatifi  pfr  unitatf in  vf i-.f  tidfi  piiiiiu  oonstituitur.  idfo  lia'iefif us 
affuiidniii  iii>s  diiilur  qui  a  fouiiiiuui  tidf .  qiut>  oatlu»lioa  difitur,  disffdit.  c«»ntiuria' opimoni 
vHifiUfutfr  inbujifua  per  electioiifui."     (Tom.  VII.,  Lib.  JV.,  DiM.  XIII.,  i^uatL  II.,  ArU  II.,  p. 

t  Lib.  VIII.,  EtymolOi/varuvi,  Cap.  III. 
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hurtful.  Hence,  because  heresy  is  more  hurtful  tluui  any  other 
sin — because  it  subverts  tbe  foundation  of  all  good,  without  which 
nothing  good  remains — of  its  own  nature  it  is  tlie  greatest  of  all 
sins,  altliough,  by  accident,  some  other  sin  might  be  more  grievous.* 
The  third  article  of  tliis  Distinction — whether  heretics  are  to  be 
tolerated,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.f  And  now 
it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  other  labours  of  the  Saint.  Great,  in- 
deed, was  the  labour  he  went  through  in  collecting  materials  for, 
and  giving,  these  lectures.  Though  not  so  systematic — or  rather 
scientific,  as  his  later  works,  they  show  clear  signs  of  his  ability  to 
take  a  large  view,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  unity  of  a  master  con- 
ception, the  elements  of  the  noblest  of  sciences.  His  ingenuity  in 
the  discovery  of  proofs,  the  keen  edge  he  brings  to  cut  through  a 
fallacy,  and  the  luminousness  of  his  expositions — all  these  speciali- 
ties manifest  themselves  at  every  turn.  Considerable  space  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  this,  his  first  important 
work,  for  it  contains,  as  in  a  quarry,  the  materials  of  his  other 
labours,  and  is  nothing  but  the  Summa  in  its  undigested  form, 
shorn  of  the  perfections  of  its  scientific  unity,  and  the  greater 
precision  of  its  more  matured  thought. 

But  the  main  aim  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  manifest,  in  as 
unmistakable  a  manner  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Saint's 
genius;  and  the  extraordinary  power  that  he  had  of  guiding  him- 
self securely  and  steadily — like  some  great  ship — amongst  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  unsound  propositions;  and  how  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  beguiled  from  the  straight  course  of  truth,  by 
his  undoubted  reverence  and  admiration  of  Albertus  Magnus  and 
the  Lombard. 

It  was  such  steadiness  as  this  which  was  particularly  wanted  in 
his  day.  There  was  no  lack  of  mere  talent  in  the  schools;  in- 
deed, there  was  too  much  talent  of  one  sort,  and  not  enough 
ballast  to  keep  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  more  ability  a  man  is 
gifted  with,  the  greater  his  power,  and  tKe  more  swift  the  elan  of  his 
mind,  so  much  the  more  should  his  moral  nature  be  thoroughly 

*  "  Uuuniqnodqup  dicitur  malum  quii*  nocet.  ITnde  cum  haeresis  phis  noceat  quam  aliqiiod 
aliiKl  p«'C<-atiiin,  quia  siibvi'itit  t'iiii(liiiii«Mitiiiii  oiiiiiium  boiioruiii.  sine  quo  nihil  boni  remanet: 
id«*o  liji-resis  eHt  ex  ^fUTt^  suo  maximum  peecjitoruin,  qiuimviM  ex  aecidenti  aliquod  peccatum 
]><i.s!tit  e«»e  jjraviuh;  »ictit  si  multiini  rreM-eret  confcmntus  Dei  in  aliqno  quod  etiam  ex  genere 
Buo  esset  veniule.  S»'d  de  eo  quod  est  Becundiim  Hccicii-ns.  non  e»t  cnran<l\im  in  arte,  ut  Pliilo- 
boplius  dicit  in  5  Etbic,  Cap.  alt."  {Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Ldb.  IV.,  Dust.  XIII.,  Art.  II.,  p. 
67».) 

t  This  is  what  the  Saint  says,  however: — "  Haeresis  est  intectivum  vitium  ;  unde  2  Timoth., 
n.,  XG,  A\c\Xur.  (\\\Oi\.  muUum  proficiunt  ad  impittalem.  ft  sermo  forum  ut  cancer  serpit :  et  ideo  Ec- 
clesia  eos  a  cousoitio  tidfliuni  excludit.  et  pra;cipue  illos  qui  alios  Cf»rrunipunt :  nt  simplices, 
qui  de  facili  cormnipi  poHsunt.  ab  eis  aint  sejjrejjati  non  solum  niente,  sed  etiani  corpoialiter; 
unde  per  Ecclesiam  carteranf ur  et  expelluntnr.  Si  autem  alios  non  coriuiiii)erent.  possent 
etiam  celaii.  Sed  illi  qui  sunt  tirmi  in  tide,  po.ssunt  cnni  eis  corpore  conveisari.  ut  eos  couver- 
taut ;  non  tamen  iu  diviuis.  quia  excommunieati  sunt.  Sed  judicio  sieculari  possiint  licite  occi- 
di.  et  bonis  suis  spoliari,  etsi  alios  uon  conumpaut :  quia  sunt  blaspiienii  iu  Deuiu,  et  fidem 
falsam  observant:  uude  ma^os  possunt  puuiri  isti  qnaui  illi  qui  sunt  rei  criminis  Ubseb  raa.jesta- 
tis,  et  illi  qui  falsam  mouetaiu  cuduut."  (Tom.  VII.,  Fare  Altera,  Lib.  IV.,  DUt.  XIII..  QiwuL 
II.,  Art.  III.,  p.  678.) 
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well  trained,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  immoval)le  principles  of 
Eeligion.  AVliat  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  heresiarchs?  Is 
it  that  they  went  wrong  through  ignorance,  or  slowness  in  compre- 
hending ?  Is  it  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  on  account  of  the 
slenderness  of  their  gifts?  We  know  well  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  exceptional 
parts — men,  naturally,  of  breadth  and  depth  of  mind — men  whose 
very  eagerness  for  knowledge  led  them  on  till  they  were  unable  to 
stop  themselves,  and  were  finally  lost.  There  was  plenty  of  propel- 
ling power  in  them,  but  they  wanted  direction.  Their  very  talents 
were  the  instruments  of  their  destruction,  and  they  fell  away 
because,  at  length,  they  trusted  to  human  ingenuity,  human  reason, 
and  creature  gifts.  The  vast  influences  of  supernatural  religion 
withdrew  themselves  from  them;  humility,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  lasting  stability,  melted  out  of  their  minds ;  self-distrust  no 
longer  was  an  element  in  their  mental  constitution  ;  love.  Divine 
love,  gave  place  to  the  creature ;  reverence,  as  it  ever  does,  fled  away 
from  pride,  and  self-assertion,  and  carnality;  and  man  was  left  a 
play  to  every  gust  of  folly  and  of  fancy,  stranded  on  the  bleak  and 
iron  shore  of  materialism  and  sensuality.  Any  one  who  reads  his- 
story  must  be  aware  that  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  stern  reality. 
Had  the  heresiarchs  of  old  the  four  pillars  of  the  monastic  theo- 
logy— love,  reverence,  adoration,  and  purity — firmly  fixed  within 
them,  serving  as  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  their 
speculations,  they  would  have  become,  in  all  moral  certainty, 
great  lights  and  ornaments  to  the  Church.  The  mere  mention  of 
these  four  gifts,  in  connection  with  misbelief,  creates  ajar  in  the 
mind,  which  is  but  the  concussion  that  takes  place  in  the  moral 
order,  when  two  mutually  antagonistic  elements  are,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forced  into  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  had  his  great  advantage.  If  his 
talents  of  reason  and  of  intellect  were  of  the  rarest  perfection;  if 
he  surpassed  all  in  the  natural  power  of  his  mind — he  also  sur- 
passed all  in  the  depth  to  which  his  humility  sunk  ;  in  the  intense- 
ness  of  liis  reverential  tenii)er;  in  his  masterful  power  of  Divine 
love;  in  the  simplicity  of  his  adoring  spirit ;  in  the  touching  and 
spotless  purity  of  his  heart  and  soul ;  in  the  depth,  width,  beauty, 
strength,  and  massiveness  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  life 
which  upheld  the  groundwork  of  his  entire  man. 

It  was  his  keenness  and  readiness  in  these  Commentaries  on  the 
Lombard,  joined  to  his  monastic  stability  of  nature,  that  made 
him  a  centre  immovable,  round  which  less  stable  minds  were  glad 
to  cluster  and  to  rest.  In  the  unsteady  state  of  the  Paris  schools, 
as  has  been  seen,  such  a  calming  element  as  this  would  be  beyond 
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all  price.  Not  merely  the  moral  effect  of  the  man's  own  stability, 
but  the  intellectual  effect  of  instructions  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  must  have  worked  with  a  mighty  influence  on  minds  seri- 
ously seeking  after  truth,  and  after  that  peace  and  rest  which  flow 
from  truth.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  realize  the  power  that  one  man 
can  sway,  when  his  talents  and  acquirements  spring  from  a  saintly 
soil,  and  when  the  general  tenor  of  all  around  is  that  of  uncertainty, 
instability,  and  doubt.  Brilliancy  and  versatility  of  mind,  quick 
flashes,  and  sudden  evidences  of  superior  gifts,  count  for  little, 
where  more  solid,  lasting  qualities  are  wanting;  indeed,  amongst 
the  thoughtful,  they  are  absolute  causes  of  distrust:  for  rapid 
streams  are  shallow,  and  the  bright  and  sparkling  cascade  s]:)eaks 
of  barren  rocks,  and  stunted  vegetation.  If,  in  any  man,  brilliancy 
and  solidity  were  ever  united  in  perfection ;  if,  in  any  man,  the 
radiance  of  the  one  did  not  cast  a  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the 
other,  it  was  in  the  Angelical.  In  him,  if  in  any  one,  the  student 
may  realize  the  perfection  of  his  ideal ;  and  whilst  he  marvels  at 
the  bright  side  of  the  Saint's  character,  he  will  never  forget  that 
the  other  side  is  to  be  wondered  at  still  more — that  side  on  which 
the  grand  broad  virtues  of  Christianity,  the  simple,  splendid  gifts 
of  God,  conform  man's  nature  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified. 
Yes!  how  bright,  how  strong,  how  deep,  how  marvellously  gifted 
in  heart  and  mind,  was  not  the  great  Angelical ! 


CHAT^TER    XXI. 

8.    THOMAS    MADE    LICENTIATE. 


According  to  the  usual  custom,  S.  Thomas  would  now  become 
Licentiate,  and  perform  the  necessary  acts  which  led  to  the  Doc- 
tor's cap.  But,  an  impediment,  created  by  one  of  those  University 
brawls,  for  whicli  Paris  had  an  unhappy  celebrity,  stood  in  tlie 
way  of  his  promotion  to  tliat  distinguished  honour. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  During  tlie  Lent,  either  of 
1250  or  1253 — authorities  are  not  in  accord — a  party  of  tumultu- 
ous University  scholars  came  into  .collision  with  the  night  patrol. 
The  students,  no  doubt,  were  noisy  and  violent,  and  the  patrol 
was  no  less  determined  to  perform  the  duty  of  its  otHce.  Most 
likely  the  students — as  was  often  the  case  in  their  night  carousals 
— were  none  the  better  for  drink.  Anyhow,  they  were  very  un- 
ceremoniously attacked,  one  was  killed  outright,  and  three  others, 
after  having  been  heavily  mauled,  were  hurried  off  to  jail.* 

Tiie  authorities  of  the  University,  who  were  excessively  jealous 
of  their  rights,  were  greatly  rutHed ;  tliey  demanded  the  instant 
release  of  the  incarcerated  youths,  and  insisted  upon  those  brutal 
keepers  of  the  peace,  who  had  murdered  one  student,  and  misused 
the  others,  being  visited  with  condign  punishment.  The  civic 
authorities  let  tlie  students  free,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
to  punish  the  patrol,  which  according  to  their  notions,  had  simply 
been  carrying  out  its  orders.  But  the  University  authorities 
thought  otherwise,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  their  opinion:  they 
swore  a  solemn  oath  not  to  rest  till  justice  had  been  done  ;  and 
refused  for  two  whole  months,  to  lecture  in   the  schools.     Thev 

*  "  In  der  Fivstonzeit  I'i,");?  wHr«Mi  b«'i  t"iiiem  iiiiohtliclieii  Tiinmlte  von  ilor  SchnrwRoli*' vior 
StntW-nton  aufucurillVn  wurdrn  :  (ia  si»>  sicli  wiiltT-st'tztt-n,  so  wurdc  finj'r  dfrsellx-n  (jtMiMltel  die 
umim-n  sfhwer  vt-rwundet.  in  Ilsift  >;«-»«'t7,t.  Dio  Lohn'f  d«'r  I'ni vrisitat  fordrrtrn  ilire  Fieijft- 
bnnn.  die  anch  solort  «•!  lolnto  ;  t-ine  wfittTo  Genujtthuung  jt-dooli.  dio  iilx-niit'ss  verhm^t 
wnnlf.  war  nicht  7,n  orluUttMi.  IVnizufolne  verptiii-btoten  sioh  sannutlirlu"  Lelirer  dnrch  t-ineii 
Kt"nu«in.saniei\  Kid,  niclit  al>znlassi'n.  his  sir  dio  Btstiatnnn  drr  Sriiarw  arlu- durcliijesetzt  liatlcn. 
uuil  MtclUcn  diirrli  fin  \t\\w\  Moitatt-  ihrt-  Vorlfsun-jm  i-in.  l)i«'  1-elircr  an.n  d«Mi  Mt-nilii-antfuor- 
uon  nal>iu«Mi  von  tU-ni  \  orfalh-  kcin*'  Not!/,  niid  -stl/.ton  iliro  VorU'snn^ii-n  fort.  Kndlioli  wiirdo 
UU'  vfiianmi-  tiiiuijjthnnn;^  <;i'\v:ihit  /,\\»i  dfi  nujiliii-kliilun  Hasclu'i  wnidcn  zuni  Todf  \einr- 
tlifilt  die  audj'nu  do.s  Landfs  \»'r\vi»'scn.  Xnn  tiatt-n  dir  I.cliror  r.nsatnnifn,  nud  svlztcu  als 
»»'s«hlns.H  tVst,  dass  in  Znknnt't  Xionnind  in  was  inun«>i-  tiir  t'inrr  Faiultiit  als  Macistrr  znsjrhis- 
8»Mi  \vtidoi\  dill  IV.  wonn  or  nii-lit  friiluv  ^fsi-liwonn  halu'ti  wiirdf.  alio  Statnton  dor  l"nivoi-»itiit 
f.n  iMoUaclHoi).  insbo.Hondfio  joiu-s,  wi-Ulios  man  nuninoliv  t't-stsot/.to  :  o»  soi  liinloit  .io<lor 
lif hror  voiutlichtot  boi  iiluiliolion  Fallon,  wio  dov  oIh'H  voigikoiniuouc.  dio  VorlesuusfU  eiuzu- 
•UMlru.       (Wfiuer.  V'>{.  I..  DritUs  Capitd  p.  117.) 
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considered  it  tlieir  boundeii  duty  tlius,  publicly,  to  protest  a<,^iiinst 
a  gross  iufrinoenient  ot*  tlieir  ri^rhts  ;  and  against  the  insult 
oflered  to  their  body  by  the  officials  of  the  town.  This  stand, 
made  by  the  professors,  brought  into  flame  a  fire  which  had  been 
long  smouldering — and  which  burnt  fiercely  for  forty  years,  be- 
tween tile  Mendicant  Orders,  and  the  Secular  element  of  the  Uni- 
versity.* The  ex})lanation  of  the  case  is  simple.  The  object  of 
the  professors,  in  shutting  up  the  schools,  was,  evidently,  by  force 
of  pressure,  to  compel  the  town  authorities  to  bring  the  patrol  to 
justice.  The  more  effectually  the  schools  were  closed,  so  much 
the  greater  probability  of  the  pressure  taking  effect.  Ilcnce,  they 
were  excessively  mortified  to  find  that  the  Mendicants  by  no  means 
took  the  same  view  as  themselves.  For  the  friars  to  2:0  on  teach- 
ing,  when  the  seculars  were  silent,  was  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  a 
doul)le  blow.  The  professors  felt,  first,  that  their  protest  would 
lose  the  greater  part  of  its  force;  and,  secondly,  that  the  friars 
would  be  daily  gaining  in  ])0})ularity,  and  drawing  crowds  of  their 
own  students  under  the  influence  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic.f 
Whether  the  astute  su])eriors  of  S.  James's,  and  other  thoughtful 
men,  had  any  eye  to  this,  of  course,  one  cannot  tell.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  while  the  secular  professors  were  silently 
w.iiting  for  their  pressure  to  take  effect,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans — the  sole  mouthpieces  of  learning — were  lecturing 
away  in  the  various  chairs  of  the  University.  They  simply  did 
what  they  had  done  some  twenty  years  before,  when,  during  the 
regency  of  lilanclie,  the  secular  doctors,  irritated  by  a  similar 
provocation,  had  abandoned  Paris  altogether,  and  had  settled 
themselves  down  to  teach  at  Angers,  Rheims,  and  different  towns 
of  Europe. J 

*  "  Alrnni  scolari  di  qiieir  University  funmo  nnttetempo  asKaliti  da  uoniini  d'arme  ;  pglioo 
Rcroiido  il  niudo  d«-lla  loro  |>o8Hihilit^  \ollfro  difeiido-Hi  iiia  8fii/a  pro.  aiizi  con  (laiiiio:  die  iiiio 
di  tH«i  ill  iHtaiitf  fii  iiiorto,  »•  gli  altri.  frriti  «•  riibati,  Htrasniiati  in  <'arccrt*.  L'L'iiiversifit  fortf- 
HH'iit*-  «<•  lie  rirliiamii:  i  iiri^iitiii  fur  liheri,  ma  f^li  idleiisori  iioii  i»niiiti:  tli  ••lie  i  Dottori  aI/,aroii 
la  \iM'i-  cliii-dt'iiilo  ^iiiMtixia.  Noii  es»eiido  di  qiicsto  loro  desidciio  iiK-oiitaiienlc  sod(li)«tatti 
frniiaroiio  pn-NHoclii-  liitli  di  iiiiiainM«j  dalle  lezioiii.  «•  per  lien  diK- nieni  m-  lie  liniaHcro.  ilai 
Dottori  re;;olari  In  tiiori.  Da  cio  i  Dottori  Aecolari.  i  ({iiali  n\-A  iiiio\e  cose  aiidavaiio  volKeiido  tra 
He.  t raHMero  eajjioiie  di  volere  eseluHJ  ili'lla  L'liiver.sitii  i  I'lofe.s.sori  resfolan.  eiot;  a  <liie  (jiielli 
dell'Ordiiie  di  S.  Doiiieriieo.  e  deH'Ordiiie  di  S.  FranceHCU  ;  e  a  tiitto  potere  con  accortfinieiiti  e 
sot  till  trovati  si  briKavano  di  veniri^  al  loro  desiderio."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  ly Aquino, 
ttron'ln  nliziotvf.  Cap.  X  \'JI..  p.  6«i,  b'7. ) 

t  The  very  lives  of  tlie  .Mendirants,  wlien  tliey  were  really  good,  was  a  power  in  the  city. 
The  foUowiiiji  extra<'t  troin  a  S»i  iiioii  of  tlie  day  hliows  tliis  : — '  Si  m'ait  Dieii.  cil  de  Christians, 
cil  <l<r  I'remonsterc  cil  de  ^Saint  Beiieoit,  eil  de  saint  Anmistin  n'aiont  nitf  le  pardon  de  jiaiadis 
por  noient.  Certes  nionlt  il  eniiis  raeliaterif'-es  antrestaiit  coinine  il  font ;  (jne  sachii-s,  par  bono 
foi.  (jue  des  le  jors  de  la  Sainti'-Crois  dnsr'au  jor  de  f'asfjiies.  lie  inenjjeront  il  .jamais  fjnetant 
jor  tautest  fois,  ne  jamais  ne  menj;eront  de  cliar.  ne  jamais  ne  j;erront  senr  couce  de  plume,  lie 
jamais  ne  parleront  se  juis  eon«ie  non,  por  parent  Jie  jM)r  ami  <ini  les  voise  visiter.  Kt  si  par 
aventnre  avenoit  qn'il  trespasse  uii  senl  point  dn  commaiidement  dr  lor  rienlle  et  aveiiist  quo 
il  nioreiist  sans  ce  «iu'il  n'en  eyst  este  ^  sainte  confession  et  h  repentance  et  k  peneance  .  .  . 
ge  u'rn  donroie  pa»  uru pome poirie."  (Anonymr  d Amit-ns,  MSS.  de  D.  (J^renicr,  Vol.  CLVJIL,  De  La 
Marclie.p.  334.) 

t  "  Les  docteurs  r^gnliers  continuent  cependaiit  h  ouvrir  leiirs  ^coles,  et  ne  croient  pas  de- 
voir adopter  pour  eiii-niemes  une  seiublahle  niesure.  Eu  cela  ils  ne  faisaieiit  qn'imiter  la  con- 
duite  de  leurs  predecease urs.  qui  avaieut  6galenient  refuse  d'iMitrer  dans  cette  sorte  de  (-onspi- 
ration,  lorsque.  dans  une  occasion  toute  pareille.  en  1229.  sous  la  minonti''  dn  roi  et  la  re<fence 
de  hii  mere,  les  duvteiirs  ahandunuerent  la  capitale  pour  se  retirer  eu  diverses  villes  du  roj« 
aume."     (Bareille.  Chap.  XVI. .  p.  167,  168.) 
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liut  tlie  doctors  of  the  University  were  not  easily  discouraged, 
and  stood  true  to  their  lirst  resolve.  They  finally  obtained  the 
redress  they  sought.  Tlie  beadles  had  to  expiate  their  rashness 
by  punishment  according  to  the  customary  law.  Two  of  the 
patrol,  who  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  killing  the  student, 
were  condemned  to  death  ;  the  others,  who  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  three,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

The  doctors,  having  thus  far  achieved  their  end,  determined  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  future  emergencies;  and  did  their  utter- 
most to  bring  the  friars,  whose  stubbornness  had  nearly  upset 
their  plans,  into  agreement  with  their  views.  They  called  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  drew  up  an  instrument,  declaring  that,  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  admitted  as  master  who  had  not  sworn  to 
observe  all  the  laws  of  the  University :  and  that  law  in  particular 
which  met  the  case  in  point.  The  doctors  knew  well  what  they 
were  about.  They  made  up  their  minds  either  to  include  the 
regulars  in  the  oath,  or  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  That  no 
scruple  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Dominicans,  this  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  oath  :  "  Provided  there  be  nothing  in  these 
statutes  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  of  which 
I  make  profession  ;  or  contrary  to  honesty,  or  the  salvation  of 
souls,  to  human  and  Divine  right,  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the 
Holy  Church  of  God."* 

But  the  regulars  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  law  from  the 
authorities,  and  wished  to  maintain  liberty  of  action.  They  felt 
no  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  the  secular  doctors, 
and  expected  the  same  liberty  to  be  granted  to  themselves.  In  a 
word,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath :  some  say  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  compromise  themselves;  others  because  they  could 
not,  being  religious,  take  any  oath  at  all.f 

This  brought  things  to  a  climax.  Since  they  would  not  fall  in 
with  the  oath,  the  University  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  friars 
excluded  from  its  body,  and  deprived  of  their  chairs.^ 

*  "  AlofH  1»>8  Doctems  rtieiit  un  Stntiit  i»t>rtnnt,  qn'i\  Tnvt'iiir  itiicun  xw  wioit  re«;u  MaStreen 
q»«'ltju«'  Facult*'  «|iu'  <•«■  trtt.  tui'il  n«Mif  jtir  d'»)l)^*(•rv^•r  tons  les  i«'i;lfin«*ns  dr  ri'nivorsit*-.  i.  eii 
imrti(MiH»'i- U' dtMTft  «ni'on  vi-noil  dc  faiif,  jioiir  ordoiiiirr  hi  i-e»sati(>it  d»-«  l«'«,-i>iis  dans  des  caa 
8(MiihlaUli>s  i\  ct'lui  dmil  on  viont  do  pavU-f.  Solon  M.  Dupin,  atin  <|U«'  It's  Doniinicains  ne  ti»s«*nt 
nuiMiiu*  ditlicnltf  ih*  pr«-ti-r  «■«'  si-rnu-nt.  on  y  a^jonta  i-t's  parolt-s:  Pourfil  qu'il  n'j/  ait  rUn  dtius  cft 
ttiitutrg  ttf  lir/i  udit  }>nr  Irs  rci/lt.H  dm  FF.  I'rrrhrtirn.  dont  Je  Jais  pro/fssion.  ni  df  drshouiirtr.  ou  (/<•  r<>n- 
trairr  an  nahit  di s  aintu,  an  droit  humain  >{•  iliriu.  a  Viitilitf  publiquf,  tni  a  la  saiutr  FijUsf  de  />i>h. 
<"op«'ndant  lis  dt-nx  Doi-ttMirs  dc  lOrdrc  dt-  8aint  Doniinuinc.  Ac  crhii  dts  KI'.  MiiuMus,  qni  pro- 
tVssoicnt  artufllfnient.  n'avant  pas  era  ))on\<)ir  srnjia;;*  r.  par  sornieiit  i^  or  t\nv  Ton  f.\iij«iiit 
d«ux,  ri'niversiU'  fit  nn  auti*-  ih'i"r«>t.  pour  It-s  dfclaii-i'  fxt-lus  de  son  Corps,  it  privfs  de  lenrs 
C'lmir«-«."     (Tourou.  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VL.p.  118.) 

t  But  S.  Thomas  doos  not  8»>«'n)  to  jio  so  far.  be  says:  "Non  eniui  indi^et  dictum  liondnis 
contlrntatit>ne,  nisi  qnia  d«'  eo  dnhitatiu-.  Hoo  autcni  d*-ro<rnt  di);nitati  ix-rsonsr  nt  «lni>it»'tnr  d© 
vt'ntalc  t'onun  una'  «licit  :  «'t  idco  ;x-r.s<>Mi,>'  maijiur  ditjuitalis  non  conrmit  jurarr.  Proj»tiT  <nn>d 
dii'itnv,  'i.  (^vuvst.  V.  Cap. —  .si  iiuis  prrshiitrr.  qnod  sarmloti-s  rx  Icvi  musa  Jitrarr  non  dfhriit:  tanieu 
pro  aliqna  lU'tt-ssitate  vol  nia^na  ntilitato  lioituni  ost  ois.jnraro.  ot  praoipuo  pro  spintnalibns 
uoxotiis;  pro  q\ulins  ctiani  juranionta  oonipotit  pra-stare  in  solonuiibus  diobns  quibnsost  Spiri- 
tnalibus  vobii>  xncandnin.  Non  autoni  tiino  sunt  .jnranionta  pra-stauda  pro  robus  toniporalib\>8, 
nisi  fortoox  niasna  nooossitato.  "     ( 7'o/n.  HI..  Sfcuiida  Scuudit.  (^wr.ft.  LXXXIX..  Art.  A..  ;>.  SM.) 

%  Tonron,  Liv.  II..  Chap.  VI.,  p.  118.  Bareille,  Chap.  Xri..p.  168.  Gibelli.  C(ii».  XVIL.p.  68. 
^^evuor.  (V. ///..j>.  117.) 
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TlTe  rof^ulars  appealed,  as  is  natural  forrefj^iilars  to  do,  to  Rome; 
and  did  not  omit  to  place  their  case  before  tlie  brother  of  S.  Louis, 
who  governed  France  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  But  the 
viceroy  could  effect  nothing.  Pope  Innocent  sided  with  the  friars, 
and  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  to  re-establish  them  in 
their  chairs,  and  to  visit  with  ecclesiastical  censures  any  who 
siiould  presume  to  oppose  such  a  design.  To  make  things  all  the 
more  secure,  the  Holy  Father  addressed  a  Brief  to  Master  Luke, 
Canon  of  Paris,  to  the  same  end;  and  the  Canon,  witliout  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  a  counter  ai)peal  to  the  Holy  See,  carried  out, 
without  delay,  the  instructions  he  had  received.* 

Meanwhile,  the  University  was  not  idle;  it  published  its  decree 
of  exclusion,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  French  bishops, 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  and  begging  for  their  pro- 
tection. At  this  juncture,  things  were  comi)licatod  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  IV.,  at  Kaples.  However,  the  Cardinals  assembled, 
witliout  delay,  for  the  election  of  a  successor ;  notwithstanding  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
Manfred,  son  of  Frederick  IL  The  new  Pope  took  the  name 
of  Alexander  IV.,  and,  naturally,  was  desirous  to  inaugurate  his 
reign  by  an  act  of  clemency  and  justice.f  Feeling  all  tiie  charity 
of  a  common  father  towards  the  contending  parties  at  Paris,  and 
being  conscious  that,  as  long  as  learned  ecclesiastics  spent  their 
energies  in  mutual  recriminations,  the  cause  of  charity  and  science 
could  not  possibly  be  served,  he  published  a  liull,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  This  Bull  begins  with  the 
words :  "  As  the  Tree  of  Life,"  and  speaks,  in  glowing  terms,  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Catholic 
world.  He  com])ares  it  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  planted  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrestrial  })anidise;  to  a  lamp  of  brightness  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord;  and  declares  that  from  it,  as  from  a  source,  flow  the 
waters  of  wisdom  over  the  face  of  the  sterile  earth. |     Having  thus 

*  "(Vnx-ri  jiort'TPiit  l«MirR  ji]niiit«'«  an  Pap«*  Iiuiomit  IV.  4:  an  Comtode  Poitiers,  Alplmnne 
ft'iTf  flc  Saint  LiMiiH,  (|iii  ^itin  CI  unit  li-  Hovauiiii',  ]»-ii(laiit  ral>h4-iicc  de  Koi.  O  I'riti(;f  iravant 
pi'i  p<>rt«-r  Ics  ]iai'ti('t«  :i  t)ii  a4-«'oiiiiii(Ml*-iiiaut ,  )<■  PaiK*  iliiiiDa  coiiiiiiitsHioii  h  TEvt'-cjiir  rl'Kvrcux,  de 
i«-talilir  IcH  Doc-ttMiiH  K»'j;iili«r8.  avrc  ixtuvoir  <1<;  nv  8«'i  \  ii  <l»'h  ofiiHiin-H  Kc«le«irtHti(ju«-8.  coiitre 
t4>iiH  <<'Ux  (j^ui  fiToieiit  <>]*|i<)Hitioii  k  Icur  rf-tablisHi-iiuMit.  Na  Saiiitctr-  adr«-8Ha  iiii  autre  Bn-f  jioiir 
le  iiit'-iiu-  Hii.jft.  4i.  av«M'  If  iih'-iim-  iH)Uv()ir,  k  Maitre  Luc  Clianoinc  de  PariH,  leqiiel  noiiobtttaut 
i'ai>[M'l  int<rictt<''  an  Saiut  SirKc,  ex<'«Mita  point  uellemeut  leH  ordrcs  dii  Pap«  eii  favenr  ilcs  IW- 
uuiicrs.  L'tnivcrHit*'  (it  niihlicr  «'ii  iin'-nn*  terns  8«iii  Decret  de  neparation,  t  adre^Ha  iiiie  Intigiie 
lettre  k  tous  Ich  Kveques  au  Royaunie.  pour  leu  uiettre  au  faitdc  ce  qui  »i:  pasooit  k  Pari»ii.pour 
nelanier  It-ur  protection.  Cette  Icttre  est  de  I'anuee  1254."  (Touron,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  VI., p. 
119.) 

t  •' Sur  ces  eutrefaites.  c'est-i-dire  dans  I'anuee  12.54.  Innocent  meurt  dans  la  ville  de  Na- 
ples, eniportaut  au  tonil>eati  la  reputation  d'un  pontife  aussi  ^rand  que  pieux,  le^uaut  a  rKglise 
line  liberie  desorniais  cou8olid«-e  par  sou  «oura;;e.  au  moude,  lexeuiple  dune  justice  one  la 
puissance  rovale  elleiuenie  ne  fit  jan)ais  vari«r.  Klu  presque  iniint'-diateuieiit  par  les  carainaux 
reunis  k  Naples.  s<iu8  la  menace  incessante  (les  victoires  de  Maiufroi.  tils  et  successeur  «le  Fr«i- 
dene  II..  .Alexandre  IV..  signala  le  coiunien<enient  de  son  poutiticat  par  une  bulle  oil  il  b'eflorce 
de  rauiener  la  jiaix  dans  I'liniversite  de  Paris,  en  taisaut  cesser  le  scaudale  de  toutes  ces  que- 
relies."     (Bar'jille.  quatrhru  edition.  ('Iiap.  XVI.,  p.  IbU.) 

t  '■  Quahi  licnuni  vit.-e  in  Paradiso  Dei  et  qu.".si  lucerna  fulgoris  in  donio  Domini  est  in  sancta 
ecclesia  Parasieusis  studii  disciplina.  Hiec  quippe  velut  ftjbcuuda  eruditionis  parens  ad  irrigau- 
duin  sterileiii  orbis  facieiii  fluvios  de  foutibus  sapieulia;  salutaris  cuui  impetu  I'oras  luitteus, 
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paved  tlie  way,  he  enters  into  business,  and  says  that,  having  heard 
the  Procurators  of  both  sides,  he  judges  it  expedient  to  modify 
the  statutes  of  tlie  University  according  to  a  Constitution  of 
Gregory  IX.  He  then  prescribes  in  what  way  the  Chancellor  is 
to  give  licenses,  and  leaves  him  to  determine,  both  with  regard  to 
regulars,  as  well  as  seculars,  the  number  that  it  may  be  advisable 
to  admit.  Regarding  the  main  point,  he  makes  use  of  the  usual 
7nezzo  termine:  for  whilst  he  confirms  the  decree  of  the  doctors, 
binding  all  to  stop  teaching  in  case  of  insult — if  satisfaction  be 
not  afforded;  he  re-establishes  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
professors ;  revokes  all  decrees  issued  against  them  ;  commands 
the  secular  doctors  to  receive  them,  and  to  live  with  them  in 
peace*  To  ensure  the  operation  of  this  Bull,  the  Holy  Father 
commissioned  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre  to  see  it  put  in 
execution ;  and,  above  all,  to  restore  to  their  professorial  chairs 
the  two  Dominican  doctors.  Bonus-homo  and  Elias  Brunetus. 

It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  so  explicit  a  pronounce- 
ment as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  would  have  removed  all  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  his  meaning ;  but  men  who  have  started  on  a 
wrong  course,  especially  when  it  is  a  course  mixed  up  with  pride, 
and  pushed  forward  by  passion,  often  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
see  the  clearest  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  when  they  militate  against 
their  own  idea.  The  celebrated  William  of  S.  Amour,  who,  with 
his  followers,  was  the  originator  of  this  attack  upon  the  Mendi- 
cants, made  up  his  conscience  that  his  party,  in  spite  of  the  Papal 
order,  could  still  oppose  the  re-establishment  of  the  friars  in  their, 
academic  rights.f  The  sophism  he  and  his  followers  used  was 
this :  they  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  colleges  in  which  they 


iihiqiio  ttMvanini  Dei  laetiflcat  civitat«'ra  et  in  rofiigprium  aniinarnm  flaijr.iutinm  8itijustit«, 
««lii!i.s  (iocitiiiiv  divulit  ptiltlice  in  platois.  Ibi  niinirum  oniiiintus  est  per  piovidoiitiam  coiidito- 
ri!«  ad  opuN  ad  euHtndiaiii  (loetoniin  onlo  praH'ipuiis.  \it  a«l  vita'  fnu't\iiM  latioiiabilis  oreatuno 
detlueal  alVcetuiu,  ne  in  >:\iRtuni  niDrtis  vetita  veteris  pnovaricatioiiis  illecebra  sedneatur.  Ibi 
Iniiiiaiiiiiii  ;;ciiiiH  oi'i^iiialitt  ifjuorantia'  ea-eitate  del'ornie  p«'V  CD'iiiitioiuMn  veri  luniinis,  qiiani 
Heieiitia  pictalis  asseiiuitur,  reddita  visioiiis  specie  retbiiuatur.  U>i  j>i\ocipne  dat  Doniiiius 
Sixmsa"  sua>  os  et  Sapient iam  a<'  linfjuani  niystieis  cldciiiiis  ernditani,  eni  lesisteie  ueqiiit  onuiis 
adversitas  iniprobornm.  Ut  ijiitur  consortii  vestri  conunnnieabile  ac  eoinniune  oniuibns  boniiin 
oiiinis  paeis  (Mistodia  servare  fureiniis  .  .  ,  ."  (BnUarium,  OHiU  FF.  Pradf.,  Tom,  I., 
p.  i',^,  liomrr,  1729.") 

*  "  Kv  jjiebt  Weisungeii.  naeh  weleben  der  Kaiizlor  in  Ziikunft  die  Lieenzen  ertbeilen  soil, 
iMid  >{<>8tattet  ibni,  sie  an  so  Viele,  als  deiselbe  t'iir  eisprieaslieh  liiilt.  7,n  verwillij^en.  nnijien  die 
Candidaten  des  Leliianites  aus  deni  Saeular-oder  Hefjnlarsfande  seiii;  vr  bestiitijiet  den  Beseh- 
luss  tier  liiiversitat,  in  Kiillen  alinlioher  Ait,  wi«' der  kiiizlieh  voi<;ekoni!nene.  dureb  Kinstel- 
lunn  der  Vorlesnnjien  sieh  (iennjithnnnjj  zn  erzwinnen :  die  Uoitoren  tier  beiden  Mendieaute- 
norden  werden  in  ibre  Ueebte  ^vieder  einfjesetzt  und  AUes  t'iir  nnsiiUi>t  orkliirt,  was  se>jeu  sie 
nnteiinnnnien  worden  txU'r  in  dieser  Angelenenlieit  n«K'h  nnternoninien  werdeu  kiinnte  :  die 
weltbehen  l,ebrer  werden  beauftrajjt,  sich  iiiit  ihueu  in  christlicbeni  Friedeu  zu  vertrajren." 
(Werner,  To;.  /..  Cop.  III.,  p,  \\\i.) 

t  "  Ha^ie^en  exeipirte  nnn  Wilbelni  von  St.  Anionrniit  mebreren  Andevon,  eben.jene  Partei, 
«lie  sebon  bei  1nnoeei\z  den  I)(>niini<'anern  dii'  zuvor  erwiibnte  Riifje  znwefie  >;ebraebt  batte. 
^ie  z»»v;en  si«b  aul'  eini<;e  Zeit  von  «len  Hiirsalen  der  I'niversilat  znriiek  und  ant\vort«ten  der 
AntTordernnji.  den  Weisnn>;«'n  dcs  Pa]>stes  sieb  zu  fiiii«'n.  die  BuUe  jiehe  sie  niebts  an,  da  sie 
sieb  niebt  nulir  zuni  rniversitiitskiirper  reebneten.  Die  iu-iden  Risclulfe  wolUen  nwt  Tensuren 
Hejren  sie  vor;;elu-n  :  sie  api)ellirteti  aber  au  den  Papst  und  erkliirten.  dass  sie  lieber  in  ibr  Va- 
terhmd  znriukkebren  als  eiueni  iTir  sie  in  keiner  Weise  befriedijienden  Austraije  der  Saobe  sich 
tiijten  wollteu  ;  dei  I'apst  niiifie  die  Kxeoninmuieation  znriieknelinun  und  sie  in  ilire  vorigen 
Recbte  wiedtr  einsetzen.  Der  Papst  bihte  uuf  diese  Bitteu  uicht,  soudera  erliess  verscharfte 
«ci»uu{jvu."    (Werner,  I'ol.  /.,  d*|>  III,  p.  IVX) 
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hud  been  accustomed  to  tearli,  and  then  declared  tliat  since  they 
had  lel't  the  University,  tlie  J^iill  oi'  Pope  Alexander  did  not  ai)i)ly 
to  them.  The  two  Bishops  had  a  mind  to  visit  them  with  cen- 
sures;  but  they  made  an  ai)peal  to  the  Holy  See,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  bore  very  mucli  the  appearance  of  a  threat :  they 
])rotested  that  tliey  would  either  transfer  their  schools  elsewhere, 
or  altogether  retire  from  the  resjHjnsibilities  of  teaching,  to  the 
liberty  and  repose  afforded  by  their  own  country,  rather  than  ac- 
r|uiesce  in  a  measure  which  met  their  wishes  in  no  way  whatsoever. 
They  begged  the  Holy  Father  to  remove  the  excommunication 
which  was  u})on  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  i)()sition. 
]3ut  Pope  Alexander  would  not  hearken  to  them.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  "  Quasi  lif/num"  put  in  force,  and  to  that  end, 
issued  orders  more  stringent  than  those  he  had  given  before. 

At  this  juncture.  King  Louis  returned,  after  six  years'  absence, 
from  his  tirst  expedition  against  the  infidel.*  The  troubles  of 
the  University  were  quickly  brought  before  him.  It  pained  him 
excessively  to  hear  of  the  scandal  of  priests  and  religious  carrying 
on  uncharitable  war.  He  especially  felt  it  in  this  instance,  since 
his  two  favorite  Orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
compromised  in  the  matter.  Naturally,  he  at  once  set  about  try- 
ing to  bring  all  parties  to  an  accommodation.  He  stopped  the 
execution  of  the  Papal  Briefs.  He  hoped,  without  appealing  to 
force,  or  to  his  kingly  authority,  by  means  of  the  joint  remon- 
strances of  the  bisho])S,  to  prevail  upon  the  litigating  parties  to 
settle  their  quarrels  by  ar])itration — putting  the  whole  case  into 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges,  Rheims,  Sens,  and 
Rouen. f  These  four  prelates  declared  themselves  willing  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  so  holy  a  prince — of  one  who,  not  only  had  ever 
shown  great  esteem  for  the  Episcopate,  but  had  so  tender  an  affec- 
tion for  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  if  he  were  able  to  divide  himself  in  two,  he 
would  give  one  half  to  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  to  S.  Francis.J 
The  archbishops,  in  due  course,  assembled,  and,  having  heard  each 
of  the  opposing  parties,  and  having  called  in  the  assistance  of 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  brought  things,  as  they  imagined, 

♦  "  Sahit  LouiB  lieiirpTisf ment  de  retonr  cle  la  Palestine:  potir  ^touffer  Cfs  couteBtatioiis.  it. 
r/'tablir  la  i>aix  dans  rrinv»TKit^.  arr<'ta  d'ahord  rcxf^cutirm  des  d«'rnifrH  Brffs:  4t  qu«)i«iu'il  pfit 
rominaridpr  avj'o  autorit*'-.  il  alma  iiiiciix  rliwiit  les  niHfornM)s..i()iiidj'«'  bch  r»-ii)oi)trai)ceH,  Acfllea 
d«'H  Kv/^f|uc8  a8.sMiibl<^8  k  Paris.  y»our  «'nca>j«T  \ch  niis  ii  1»-h  autres,  ^  8'en  rapporter  an  .juK^'iin-iit 
des  Arclifv/cpies  df  Boiirjfs.  de  Keinis.  de  Sens,  et  de  Koiieii.  ('e«  qiiatre  Pr«-lats  zo  jueteieut 
avec  .ioie  aiix  inteiitir>ii8  pa<-ifiqi)e8  d'nn  hi  saint  Monaiqne,  qui  honoroit  de  hcb  bonti-s  nn  dea 
pln»  illnBtres  Corps  de  son  Royanme  ;  &  qni  en  nieme  teniH  ainioit  si  paiticuliferenient  les  Reli- 
gienx  «le  saint  Dominique."     (Touron.  Z/ir.  //..  Chap.  VI.,  p.  VIO.) 

t  "  Le  saint  roi  nomma  eonime  arliitres  les  arclievfeques  de  Bourges,  de  Reims,  de  Sens  etde 
Botien."     (Bareille.  Chap.  XVI..  p.  \~A.) 

X  "  Lndwijj  d.  HI.  wiinsrlite,  das^i  dif  se  Versainnihinji  [Paris  synod]  aiich  fiber  den  Strcit 
zwicben  der  Pariser  Universitiit  uiid  den  Mendiennteii.  deien  Znlas.sung  ztiin  Lelirauit  betief- 
fend.  enthdieide ;  aber  sie  wies  die  Sache  von  sieli  und  e«  wnrde  dafiir  eine  Coniniissiou  voii 
Tier  Erzbiacbdfuu  vou  Sens,  Rbeims.  Bourges  uud  Uoueu  bestellt."    (Hefele,  B.  VI..  §  673.  p.  45.) 
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to  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  conditions  which  they  thought 
lair  were  as  follows:  The  Dominicans  were  to  be  permitted,  by  the 
secular  doctors,  to  possess,  in perpetuum^  their  two  chairs  of  the- 
ology, but  upon  three  conditions — first,  that  they  should  give  up 
the  Jiiills,  which  they  had  obtained  from  Rome;  secondly,  that 
they  sliould  not  procure  any  others  which  were  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  University;  and  thirdly,  that  they  should  use  all 
their  influence  with  the  Pope,  to  induce  him  to  recall  all  the  edicts 
which  had  been  issued  in  their  favour  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  by 
himself,  since  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances.*  To  these  con- 
ditions, both  the  seculars  and  the  regulars  agreed.  And  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  Dominicans,  in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  the  University  had  lavished  upon  them  in  the 
past,  did  all  they  could  to  induce  tlie  Holy  See  to  recall  the  instru- 
ments it  had  published  in  their  favour.f 

Whether  they  knew  the  character  of  iVlexander  IV.  sufificently 
to  read  what  course  he  would  pursue,  it  is  impossible  to  know  for 
certain.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  easier  thing  to  give  way,  if  one's 
interests  are  attacked,'  when  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  stronger 
power  will  be  ready  to  support  them,  than  to  give  way  when  there 
is  no  ])rospect  of  any  help  at  all.  The  Dominicans  could  afford 
to  act  a  graceful  part,  as  long  as  Alexander  was  in  reserve.  Their 
interests,  by  such  a  policy,  far  from  being  put  in  danger,  would 
become  infinitely  safer  than  before ;  and  it  is  hardly  imaginable 
that  men,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  would 
not  have  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  that  Pope  Alexander  would 
hardly  consider  himself  respectfully  treated,  when  his  own  busi- 
ness was  taken,  unasked,  out  of  his  hands ;  his  rescripts  abolished ; 
and  petitions  made  to  him  to  reverse  a  method  of  procedure  which, 
with  full  deliberation,  and  in  a  most  formal  manner,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  to  adopt. 

Whatever  shrewdness  the  friars  may  have  possessed,  the  Holy 
Father  took  that  course  of  action  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
alone  was  open  to  him.|     He  issued  a  new  Bull  (June  17,  125G), 


"Lea  ArchovAqnes  nomm('-s  syant  done  entfiidu  les  parties,  k.  conferc^  sur  cela  avec 
T>lii!»u>mv«  autna  rrclat.s,  ils  nionoiuM-n-ut  t'lrtin  U>  prmiif r  de  Mais  KJSti.  4t  lireut  couvcuir  lea 
InttMvsM's  il'iiii  uccoiuiiiodciiMMil,  s«'lon  U*nu««l  h's  Dot-tours  Soculiers  rouaeutoieiit  quo  lea 
I)oniniii«iiiM  j>os.sO(la«.sont  fi  poipotuito  les  doii.x  Cliaiioa  do  Thoolotfio.  ;\  oortaiiios  cotiditioiis, 
aoiif  luiio  oloit,  (ju'il.s  roiiouooroionl  aux  HuUos  nii'il.s  av(>i»nt  ohljiuu-s.  Ai  i|u'ils  n'on  soliioite- 
roloiit  ]i)itiit  (lautrcs.  qui  pussoiit  otro  ccmtrairos  aiix  iiitorots  do  I'L'ni  v^rsito  :  nu'ils  sompldvo- 
roioiit  au  oonlvniro.  pour  nbtoiiir  dn  saint  Sioge,  la  rovooation  do  tout  co  quo  losdoux  I'apos. 
Iniioooiit  IV.  &  Aloxaiidro  IV.  avoiont  doja  proiioiioo  ou  leur  favour,  dopuis  le  coniiiu-uoouKut 
do  oos  domolos."  (Touniu,  Li7..  ///.,  Vhnv.  I'l.,  p.  UO.) 
t  TouvoM,  Liv.  //.,  (Vki;).  ///.,;).  121. 

*  ^P^'i^kiiiK  ot'thoao  prolatos  appoiutod  by  Kins  Louis  to  briutf  tho  Rojiulars  and  the  Secu- 
lars to  a  mutual  uudorstau(liu<;,  Baroille  says:— •  Lo  juftouiout  »lo  oos  prolats.  dont  los  disposi- 
Tioiis  uioiuiffoaiout  ojtalouu'ut  ba  iutorots  dos  doux  partis,  souiblait  devoir  rotablir  outre  eux 
la  l|iiix  ol  la  ooiK'ordo  ;  uiaisil  blos.sail  trop  duootouiout  losdroits  du  saiui-sio>ie  ot  les  dooisiitus 
uu  >1  avait  roudius  it  oo  siyol.  Lo  papo  orut  ouliu  devoir  sovjr  eoutro  los  priueipaux  auteurs  de 
laroboihou.  par  uuo  uouvollo  buUo  du  lil.juiul2.Vi;  iiuillauuio  do  Saint-Auiour.  leur  veritable 
eiu-l.  iMou  do  Oouai.  N'ioolas  do  Uarsur-Aubo,  et  Chrotiou  do  Beauvais,  v  otaieut  uomuu  luout 
prives  ae  lours  bciielices,  do  leurs  Ji^uiles  et  do  Icurs  cbaircs.     Us  deuiciuereut  aiusi  frappos 
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in  which  he  freely  spoke  his  mind.  He  declared  that  the  whole 
mutter  of  the  accommodation  had  been  carried  through  without 
his  having  been  consulted,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  express  decrees. 
And  he  declared  William  of  Saint  Amour,  Odo  of  Douay,  Nicho- 
las of  Bar,  and  Cliristian,  Canon  of  Beauvais — whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  originators  of  this  disorder — by  name,  deprived  of  all 
their  grades  and  benefices;  and  he  forbade  tliem  to  teach,  and  in- 
hibited any  one  from  taking  lessons  from  them.  Moreover,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  driven  out  of  the  kmgdom,  and  instructed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  to  confer  their  benefices  on  other  subjects;  and 
threatened  their  adherents  with  a  like  penalty,  if,  within  fifteen 
days  of  its  publication,  the  Bull  were  not  obeyed.*  At  the  end  of 
the  same  month,  the  Holy  See  issued  two  other  decrees,  confirm- 
ing the  action  that  had  already  been  taken. 

These  measures  of  Rome  may  look  to  some  as  bordering  on 
severity;  but,  in  reality,  they  Were  acts  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
mercy.  It  was  an  assertion  of  the  first  principle  of  order,  and  a 
blow  at  the  principle  of  anarch}'.  King  Louis,  in  his  charity  and 
haste,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority ;  and  the  bishops 
■who  fulfilled  his  behest,  trenclied  upon  the  prerogatives,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  right,  of  the  supreme  power.  "Without  a  bold,  un- 
flinching assertion  of  his  position,  Pope  Alexander  might  have 
brought  such  difficulties  upon  the  government  of  the  Church,  as 
"Would  have  hampered  its  free  action,  and  so  have  injured  the 
noblest  instrument  of  justice  and  humanity  on  earth. f 

Meanwhile,  the  regulars  continued  their  ])ublic  teachings  in 
Scripture  and  Theology.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1256, 
S.  Thomas  had  been  lecturing  as  Licentiate,  and  his  great  reputa- 
tion drew  to  his  schools  the  most  promising  intelligences  of  the 
day.J     The  way  in   which  he  was  introduced  to  his  new  office, 

de  ce  silf  nee  qxi'ils  avaieiit  Bii8p«Mi(lii  8ur  la  tote  du  public  roinine  une  orpiK-illetiw  menace, 
an(|uel  iIh  avient  voiiln  reduire,  en  elTet,  lea  d«»cteur»  iegulier»."  (HUloire  de  ikiint  Thoma$ 
J/Afjuin.  rhap.  XVI.,  p.  171.) 

*  "  II  demanda  qu'ils  fiiBsent  cliasAt^sdu  Royaiime  :  eq,ioignit  h  I'Evfque  de  Paris,  de  donner 
leurs  Ix'-nelices;  Ao  <l«*clara  qu'il  ptiinruit  le»  atitres  de  nieine  peine.  »'il8  n'ob«';iHsoient  quiuze 
joiirH  apr«-»  la  publication  de  ne«  Bullen.  C'e»  ni»'-nie8  ordrt-n  furent  contirnies  par  deux  autrea 
Decret.H.  qui  enianerent  de  »a  Saintet*'*  aur  la  tin  du  nienie  uiois.  On  vit  done  di»paroitre  en- 
core une  toi8  lee  donees  cHperauces  de  la  paix,  qu'ou  avoit  comuienc^  de  godter."  (Tonron, 
Lir.  II.,  Chap.  VI..  p.  121.) 

t  Tlie  organization  of  the  rhurcli— lier  Divine  polity  l>eing  constructed  hy  Divine  wisdom — 
is  the  only  nystem  in  the  world  wliicli  lias  been  saved  from  the  jars  and  contentions  of  restless 
and  clever  minds.  Men  may  try  and  improve  niton  the  systems  of  secular  government;  they 
may  one  day  prefer  one  form,  another  day.  anotlier  ;  and  may.  and  will,  continue  thus  vacilat- 
ing  to  the  ena  ;  for  man  is  not  mote  than  nian.  he  is,  that  is  to  say.  a  frail,  changeable  creature  ; 
and  his  creations  bear  npon  them  the  stamp  of  his  own  intirmity.  But  one  organism  he  niiist 
leave  alone;  one  power  lie  must  look  up  to  and  not  meddle  with  ;  and  that  one  power— the  one 
stable  centre  amongst  men — is  the  universal  Church  of  God,  established  by  Christ,  and  tilled 
with  His  Holy  .spirit. 

t  ••  Cependant  les  Docteurs  R^'guliers  coutinuoieDt  tonjours  les  le<;on8  pnbliques;  L  la  r<5- 
putation  de  saint  Thomas  augmeiitoit  tons  les  .jours,  avecle  nombre  des  Ecoliers.  qui  protitoieut 
de  ses  iustructions.  Deja  depuis  le  commencement  de  cetle  auiiee  12.56.  il  enseignoit  comnie 
Licentie:  ce  qui  paroit  par  le  Bref.  que  le  Pape  venoit  d'a<l«lre8ser  an  Chancelier  de  I'Eglise  de 
Paris,  pour  lui  manpier  ha  satistaetion.  de  ce  qii'il  avoit  jtrevenu  ses  lettres  Apostoiiqiies.  k 
rempli  ses  de»«irs.  en  a<cordaiit  la  Licence  a  cet  excellent  Keligieux.  si  recommaniiable  par  .sou 
illiistre  naissance,  par  l'iiiiioceine  de  sa  vie.  &.  jiar  le  tiesor  de  science,  4t  de  doctrine,  que  le 
Seigneur  avoit  mis  en  lui."     (Toiiron.  Lit:  II..  Chap.  VJ..  p.  ITl.) 
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speaks  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  both  at  Paris  and 
at  Rome — not  only  by  the  Chancellor,  but  by  the  Pope.  Without 
waiting  for  tlie  Papal  Rescript,  the  Chancellor  appointed  him  to  lec- 
ture in  the  schools ;  upon  which,  the  Holy  Father  addresses  a  letter 
to  that  dignitary  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  has  anticipated 
the  Apostolic  wishes  by  bestowing  the  Licentiate  upon  "Brother 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  birth,  and  for  his  virtues,  and  for  the  treasure  of  science  with 
which  God  has  enriched  him/'*  The  Saint  took  no  notice  of  the 
contests  raging  around  him.  Not  that  he  was  callous  to  what  was 
going  on ;  not  that  he  did  not  pray,  and  inflict  penance  upon 
himself,  to  the  end  that  all  might  co-operate  to  the  advantage  of 
religion ;  but  he  never  entered  into  strife,  without  being  forced  to 
it  by  obedience  and  necessity.  His  only  reply  to  William  of  S. 
Amour,  and  his  associates,  and  to  the  violent  onslaughts  that  were 
made  upon  the  Order,  and  upon  himself,  was  that  of  modest 
silence  and  humility.  He  lived  in  a  region  far  more  serene  than 
that  of  ecclesiastical  jealousies ;  and  treated  with  disregard  the 
bitter  and  perseverant  assaults  made  upon  his  character. 
As  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  his  professorial  chair,  to 
preach,  and  to  use  his  pen,  he  suffered  little  from  the  most  vehe- 
ment denunciations  of  passion  and  unreason. f 

In  fact,  whilst  others  were  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  re- 
criminations, he  was  enjoying  the  sweetest  and  deepest  of  human 
gifts,  the  friendship  of  one,  if  not  as  able,  at  least  as  full  of  love 
as  himself.  Born  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Tuscany 
and  Calabria,  S.  Bonaventure,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  an  Italian  saint.| 
They  were  both  about  the  same  age — Bonaventure  not  being  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  older  than  his  companion — and  they  both 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  God  in  the  same  ye'ar;  the  one  joining 


*  "  Dclectftbilp  nobis  est  audita  percipere,  quod  te  in  his  proujptum  reddis,  et  vifjilem.  qua 
pietivtoni  contiiu-ut,  vol  sapiuut  luine8tat«-ni,  prout  patenter  aKUOsoitui,  (luod  fratri  Thonia?  de 
A<|\iini).  Ordiuis  I'nvdicatoriMU,  viro  iititiut^  iiobilitatc  ji»MiiTis.  ae  nioruni  honostute  oonspicuo, 
nr  tlu'saunuii  liti>raliM  sciential  per  Dei  <;ratiani  a.sstouto,  di-disti  lii-entiani  in  facultatt'  Tlieolo- 
tica  d(n'«'ndi,  piiuK<iiiani  illi«-  nostra^  litcia-  p»'iv«Miirent,  quas  tibi  nup«'f  lioi'  8]»<'iialiter  niitt«- 
l)anHvs.  (^nia  v«i(»  t'oiidcsctMiM  <'st .  nt  lin,iiij<nH>di  ncjiotiuni.  a  te  laudabilit«'r  inohaotiini.  t'fsti- 
nuni  luibeat  exitnni.  «'t  tVlicfui.  d<'\ otitnu-ni  tnani  attciitt-  royaiidaiu  diixinins,  tt  niont-udiun, 
p«T  apostolira  tibi  sciij.ta  niandantt's,  <iuati'nu.s  eunideni  tratn-in  rboniani  in  pra'dicta  J'arultate 
cito  facias  ivniniinis  babi-n-  principinin."     (Vide  HulUirium  OnL  FF.  I'nrdic.  Tvin.  J.,]).  2»H.) 

t  "  NclTenipo  della  controvcrsia.  scbbont*  il  nostro  Sai\to   loss**  fattd  sejrno  asli  strali  della 

f>iil  sottilc  nializia,  pnr»>  ti-nnc  stMuprc  qu»''  modi  nianaucti  »•  soavissinii  ohVrano  da  Ini.  Gup- 
i«'iuio  da  Saiit'  Anuin- dottore  di  T«'olo}:ia  ncllUnivi'isiti'i  di  Parisi.  uonio  di  arditissinio  e  per- 
verso  iii<;»'j;uo,  levosseRli  contra  e  trascorst-  ad  accessi :  cd  ccli  fu  tutto  pazicuzae  IcniliL"  (Gi- 
btdll,  ('..p.  .VJ-/r.p.  5:  ) 

I  ".^a"  Kouavcntura  nacquc  in  Bagnarca  nell'  anno  12"21 :  entr«S  uell'Ordine  di  S.  Francesco 
^P}  '*^-': /"bbe  a  Maestro  Ab-ssandro  di  Ales;  f\\  professore  dell'  I'niversiti^  di  Parijii.  «?  Generate 
aeir  drdine  suo.  I  I'aidinali  si  riniisero  in  Ini.  qininto  allelejrpere  nn  successore  a  Clenieute 
1>.:  e' propose  Tiliablo  arcidiacono  di  Liejii,  il  «iuale  fu  poi  Grejrorio  X.  S.  Bonaventnra  fn  da 
onesto  I'ontefice  ereato  ('ardinab>  e  Veseovo  d'Alba ;  intervenne  al  second«>  C'onciUo  geuerale 
Uj  Lione.  e  niori  nel  1J74.  Fii  eliiarissinio  di  scienza  e  8antiti\:  Alessanclro  di  Ales  era  usato  di 
aire:  m  Jraltr  Honinrntura  .■/</(»»!  prcan.ir  uou  vidftur  :  da  Lntero  era  chiannito  priw.^tantissimu^  vir. 


wcnsse  niolto  opere.  cbe  soiio  t'onienti  sopra  la  Sacra  Scrittura.  e  sopra  il  Maestro  delle  8eu- 
tenze,  J«»'riuoni,  la  Vita  di  S.  Francesco,  e  preziose  operette  pertinenti  a  teolojjia  morale  e  mis- 
tica.  J .  Aim.  Koiiav.  Opera.  Min/nutidi—MoHx  tilosoti  moderni  si  >on  fatti  belli  di  ci5  che'e'  dice 
neUa  prcziosa  operetta:  Itiiunirium  mentis  in  Dewtu"     (GibeUi,  Cap.  X  VIL,  p.  69,  70.) 
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the  chivalrous  S.  Doiniiiie,  the  other,  tliat  flame  of  love,  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Botli,  at  tliis  ])erio(l,  were  eiif>'af^(i(l  in  a  similar  ])iirsuit: 
S.  Thomas  lecturing  under  a  Dominicjin  professor,  and  S.  lk)na- 
venture,  under  the  Franciscan,  John  of  Rochelle.  Both  men  ex- 
hibited, in  a  striking  manner,  the  fundamental  quality  of  the 
Order  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  They  were  eminently 
representative  men.  In  them,  dogma,  in  its  purest,  and  mysticism, 
in  its  best,  met,  and  embraced,  with  something  like  that  transport 
which  draws  natures,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  one.  Whilst  both 
were  founded  on  the  same  Catholic  principles;  whilst  both  had 
the  same  aim — earnest,  utter  love  of  the  One  Supreme — each  was 
diflerent  from  the  other,  and  each  found  in  the  other  that  which 
was  wanting  in  himself;  and  in  that  sweet  discovery,  experienced 
the  full  harmony  of  his  entire  being.*  Bonaventure  loved  to  look 
into  the  placid,  earnest  soul  of  Thomas,  as  into  a  deep  glassy  sea, 
with  its  marvellous  transparency,  and  awful  stillness;  whilst 
Thomas  was  roused  and  brightened  by  the  ardent,  outpouring 
nature  of  his  friend.  S.  Thomas  w'as  Angelical,  S.  Bonaventure 
was  Seraphic — the  one,  the  deep  thinker;  the  other,  the  tender 
poet.f  Thomas  was  famous  in  the  schools  for  the  keenness  of  his 
thought,  and  for  his  dei)th  and  clearness;  Bonaventure,  for  his 
eloquence  and  vivacity  in  exposition.  Thomas,  abandoning  a  high 
position,  and  bright  prospects,  hid  himself  in  solitude,  and  sought 
an  humble  life;  Bonaventure  was  born  among  the  poor,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church.  Thomas  was, 
essentially,  a  child  of  contemplation  ;  Bonaventure,  of  activity. 
Two  characteristic  and  beautiful  traits  are  related  of  these  men: 
S.  Thomas  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  his 
friend  Bonaventure,  and  of  discussing  with  him  various  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  entered  Bonaven- 
ture's  cell,  with  his  sochis,  he  perceived  the  Saint,  deeply  engrossed 
writing  at  his  table.     S.  Thomas  knew  at  once  that  he  was  com- 

*  Dantp  fully  appreriated  the  relations  of  S.  Thomas  with  S.  Bonaventure.—"  Entre  oes  deux 
honinieB  ill>iHtr«-a,  "  Havs  Ozaiiam.  "  h<-  |>arl;»>;<-ai»nt  toiites  l«-«  Bympalliies  dii  i)l)il()8ophi»'  jux-te. 
lis  avaient  asaez  r<^M;u  pour  Ic  laisHer  t<^nu>iu  <Iu  deiiil  t\\\\  ar(<)nipa;;na  leur  niort.  II  rencoiitrait 
dans  le  nionde  savant  leur  nienioire  tonte  recente  et  toutc-puishanfe,  h-urs  i-nseinnenn-ntH  et 
leurs  vertiis  confondus  enoon-  en  un  nienie  et  vivant  houvenir.  et  par  (tons^qiient  le  respect 
qn'ils  iiiMjiiraient  encore  plein  d'anionr.  Anssi  traitait-il  rinelfinefois  avec  enx  coninie  avec  de 
nobl.-s  niai.i  l)ienveillant8  amis,  citant  h.  I'appni  de  scs  opini«)n»,  ave<:  une  fainiliarite  sutilime, 
U  hull  frere  Thomas  .  .  .  il  plavail  dans  une  dcs  jdus  liilles  spln-ns  de  son  Paradis  les  deux 
aiiKes  de  r^cole  ;  il  les  repr<'-seniait  dominant  (lans  uue  souvcruinet**  fiatcrnelle  la  multitude 
bienheureuse  des  doctenrs  de  I'Kulise."  (Ozanam,  DanU  et  la  Philusophui  Vatholique  au  XlJI.e 
aUcle  {Ed.  2).  PdrtU  III.,   Chap.  III.,  p.  2««.  28'J.) 

t  Werner's  aj.preciation  of  the  Saints  is  worth  recalling  here:—"  Tlumias  nnd  Bonaventnra 
•waren  ieder  in  ihrer  Weise  treue  Repriiseutanten  des  Geistes.  welcher  die  Grnnder  der  beiden 
Orden  l)e>.ee]t  hatte  ;  in  ilirem  heiligen  Frenndschaftsbnnile  nniarmten  sich  die  Genieii  der 
beiden  nnsterbiiohen  Ordensstifter.  In  dem  nemeinsamen  Streben  nacli  dem  Kinen  Hochsteu 
Bich  tindend  nnd  verstehend.  von  frleii  her  Liebe  ziir  VVissenschaft.  von  gleicher  Sehnsnclit 
nach  den  ewigen  Dinjfen  des  Hi«jiniels  beseelt.  niiterschieden  sich  denuoch  beide  von  einander 
in  soldier  Art.  dass  jeder  in  dem  andereii  etwas  fand.  was  ibn  als  erKanzenderGeKen.safz  seines 
eigenen  Wesens  anzog  ujid  fesselte.  In  Thomas  lebte  der  jiedankentiefe  Krust  der  streiiKen 
metbodischen  Wisseiischaft.  in  Bonaventnra  lodertcii  die  rasch  entziiiideten  nammeii  eiiies 
Binnigen.  tjewegnchen  Geistes.  welcher  durch  seine  Lebliaftigkeit  auzog,  wabreud  lUouia* 
Btille  Achtung  erweckte."     (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  121,  122.) 
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posing  the  life  oi*  S.  Francis,  so,  turning  to  those  present,  he  said 
to  them:  "Come  away;  let  us  not  disturb  a  Saint,  writing  the 
life  of  a  Saint."*  On  another  occasion,  S.  Thomas  called  upon  S. 
Bonaventure,  and,  during  conversation,  said  to  him  :  "  Show  me, 
my  brother,  the  books  out  of  which  you  get  those  sublime  thoughts 
in  your  writings."  "  There  is  the  book,"f  replied  S.  Bonaventure, 
pointing  to  a  figure  of  the  Crucified,  which  hung  before  him. 
Then  S.  Bonaventure,  on  returning  the  visit  of  S.  Thomas,  per- 
ceived what  none  of  his  companions  were  privilegd  to  see — viz., 
an  angel  actively  assisting  the  Angelical  in  tlie  composition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Eejoiced  at  beholding  so 
beautiful  and  touching  a  picture,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention, 
S.  Bonaventure  said  to  the  great  Dominican:  "Are  you  writing, 
my  brother  Thomas?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Angelical,  "and  I  am 
writing  about  the  Most  Holy  Body  of  Clirist;"  and  from  this  an- 
swer, Bonaventure  got  to  know  that  S.  Thomas,  besides  being 
gifted  with  great  natural  talents,  was  illuminated  also  by  a  super- 
natural light.  J; 

Just  as  both  Saints  received  their  doctor's  diploma  on  the  same 
day,  so  both,  after  twenty  years'  labour  for  the  Church,  died  in 
the  same  year  ;  each  giving  his  last  energies  in  furtherance  of  that 
Council  over  which  Bonaventure  presided  in  the  flesh,  and  over 
which,  no  doubt,  S.  Thomas  presided  in  the  spirit.  If  S.Thomas 
was  called  Angelical — in  the  words  of  Alexander  of  Hales  :  "  Adam 
docs  not  seem  to  have  sinned  in  Bonaventure."  Doubtless,  Stau- 
deuniaier  had  such  men  as  these  before  his  mind,  Avlien  he  said  that : 
"  Tlie  acute  and  deep  scholastics  were,  at  the  same  time,  high 
moral  characters,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  nature — exhibiting 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  an  interior  Christian  life."  § 

Nor  was  S.  Thomas  idle  with  his  pen  during  the  contests  which 
were  being  waged  by  the  University  aut]n)rities.  The  Exposition 
of  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  the  Exposition  of   the  Lord's 

*  "  And^  nil  ultra  volta  Toniaso  per  visifar  S.  Bouaveutura,  e  gli  fn  dotto,  oh'eRli  t-ra  attual- 
mcntu  oi'cupato  in  i.s»Tiv«T«-  la  vita  del  siio  I'adif  S.  KraiiCfscD.  Ondc  Toiiiaso  iion  voU'iidolo 
disturbaio,  dissc  a'  )>adii  lUd  t"i)ii\  i-iito,  the  raci'iduiiannavauo  :  iiiiuimttjs  ^iaiutuin  pro  S<incto 
Uihonire."     (Frij;i'rio,  Lib.  1.,  Cap.  V.,p.  31.) 

t  "  Eiitrando  \m  nionio  nella  cella  di  S.  Bouaveutura,  pregoUo  a  mostrarfili  que'  libri.  sopra 
di"' qiiali  sttidiava.  .Mo.stvo^ilicin'  alcuni  poclii.  t!'havf\  a  alh»  inaiii,  ma  noii  appa^jatii  Toniaso, 
Kli  t»'  luiDva  iiistituza  ili  polcr  lt<;;;fi«'  altii  piii  st'urcti  v  rati,  iiiid'ei  i  ij-o^lifva  s'l  osiinisiti  ron- 
Cftli  t«  .s\  maiavifiliosi'  sciitfiizt'.  AUlioia  I'lnuuir  »•  divoto  Dotlinr  additando-jli  mi  ("rooitisso  in 
pittiua.  oIm>  fill  slava  diiimpctto,  <oii  o^^iii  raiuloie  so;;<iiiui.sf :  Hal>biat<'  por  t-crto.  I'ailre.  ih'io 
Btudiaiido  sii  (lucsto  liliro.  tiaj:^*'  tiitto  (jiu'llo,  ilu-  1«  •jf-o,  jm-dico,  o  siiivo.  t>  rln-  iiiairnior  Iniiio 
rirt'vo  laiiiiua  luia  a  pit'  di  tiuf.sto  rit)fitiss«'.  e  iiv  vidiro  f  service  alle  Mes«e,  rh'iu  tutti  gU  allri 
e»tMeiti.i  letterali."     (Krincrio,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  V.,  p.  30.) 

i  "  I'll  altra  tiata  tieotirsf.  tlie'l  iiifdesiiuo  Santo  restitiiendo  la  visits  a  Toniaso,  meutreclie 
qufsti  pifsfiitialintMito  .sfiiveva  sopra  il  Santissimo  Siiyranifiito  tit'H'Altarf,  vide  nn  .^ngelo 
tnttoflif  il  jrli  alt ri  in visi))ile.  che  eon  la  sua  i>rest'nza  il  lavtiriva.  e  eon  rt)pera  in  (]nest<i  altissi- 
mo  suo  et>nn>oniniento  I'aitava.  Di  si  lieto  .spettaeolo  inaravijrliantlosi  S.  Bonaventura.  per  via 
d  intern>j;atione  siH  tlisse  :  Fra  Toniaati  niit>  serivete  voi  f  A  eni  ejjli  so>;giun8e  :  S\,  e  scrivo  del 
Corpt)  santissiino  di  (Mm  isto.'     (Fri>;trio.  Lib.  /..  Cap.  V..  p.  31.) 

i  '■  S.  Tlitmias  tl'.Vtiuin  et  S.  Bonaventure,  qn'il  fant  ra]>iuler  ioi  ooninie  denx  ploires  italien- 
iies.  Moialistes  profonds.  ils  fnreiit  eneore  pot'tiiineineiit  inspires.  Inn  tiuaiid  il  ooniposa  lea 
liynines  qm,  devaient  un  jour  dti.sespt^rer  Santenil :  I'antre,  lorsqu'il  ^crivit  le  cautique  tradnit 
par  CorutjiUe."     (Ozauaius  Dante,  Partie  L,  Chap.  IIL.p.  99,  100.) 
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Prayer,  and  the  Angelical  Salutation;  one  Opusculiini,  on  the 
Ten  Connnandnients,  and  the  Law  of  Love;  and  another,  on  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  fall  within 
this  period.  Then  there  is  a  Commentary  on  Isaias  and  Jeremias, 
on  the  work  of  Boethius,  ''  De  IIebdomadibu.%"  and  on  the  Fseudo- 
Uionysiau  work,  ''Be  DivinLs  No)ninihu.i''*  These  five  theo- 
logical tractates,  in  reality,  form  a  logical  unity,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  author  himself,  when,  in  his  tract  on  the  Precepts  of  Char- 
ity, he  affirms  that  three  things  are  necessary  for  man's  salvation  : 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  to  be  believed,  to  be  desired,  and  to  be 
done.  The  first  is  taugiit  in  the  symbol ;  the  second,  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  the  third,  in  the  Law — that  is  to  say,  iu  the  Command- 
ments, and  in  the  two  precepts  of  charity. 

There  are  some  few  points  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  dwell 
upon,  and  some  few  expressions  of  the  Saint  full  of  depth  and 
brilliancy,  which  will  require  no  apology  for  their  introduction. 
As  a  general  critique  upon  these  instructive  portions  of  his  writ- 
ings it  may  be  said  that  they  touch  upon  fundamental  Catholic 
thought,  and  that  the  individuality  of  the  writer  is  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight.  All  flows  from  the  Gospel,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
from  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  other  effort  except  that  of  placing  orthodox  doc- 
trine upon  a  firm  basis,  and  making  its  truth  and  utility  apparent, 
by  lucidity  of  style,  logical  division,  and  apt  illustration.  To 
those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls:  who  have,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, to  instruct  half-educated  people,  and  sometimes,  the  learned 
too,  in  the  first  principles  of  Catholicity,  these  tractates  would  be 
of  value.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical, 
on  these  matters,  should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  partially  accounted  for,  by  a  growing  tendency  to  preach 
long,  elaborate,  and  "fine"  sermons,  instead  of  breaking  the  bread 
of  simple,  homely,  and  familiar  instruction  to  the  people. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  the  Saint 
draws  from  his  store-house  some  telling  and  deep  thoughts.  Tlie 
first  thing  necessary  for  a  Christian,  he  says,  is  faith.  Faith  pro- 
duces four  good  effects.  First,  by  faith  the  soul  is  joined  to  God. 
S.  Augustine,  on  these  words  of  S.  Paul :  "  Whatever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,"  says:  "where  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Truth,  virtue  is  counterfeit  even  in  the  best  men." 


•  Accordine  t^  the  Pantia  edition,  they  8t«nd  thus  : — "  Expositio  super  Svmbolum  Aposto- 
lornm  (Opusc.  \\\..  Vol.  XVI..  p.  13:^1.51).  Exiwsitio  oratioiuH  Domiiiicaj  (OpuBC.  V..  p.  123-1.32). 
Hal'itationiH  Angelic;*  Expositio  (Opusc.  VI.,  p.  133,  VM).  !>»-  «luol*u8  pr^reptis  cliaiitatis  ft 
dfO»-iii  legj!)  prieceptiH  /Opusc.  III.,  p.  97-114).  In  ArticnUts  Fidt-i  et  sacranienta  frclcsiiH  expo- 
sitio  (OpuHc.  IV.,  p.  Wh-Vll).  Expositio  in  Is.'iani  et  Jirt-iuiani  (Vol.  XIV.,  p.  427-C(j7).  Coniiiieu- 
taria  in  Libros  sancti  Dionvsii  de  Diviuis  Noiuiuibub  (Vol.  XV.,  p,  259-405).  Expositio  in  librium 
Boetii  de  Hebdouiadibua  (Vol,  XVII,,  p.  339-348)." 
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The  second  effect  of  faith  is,  the  beginning  of  eternal  life  in  us; 
for  eternal  life  is  nothing  else  than  to  know  God :  "  This  is  eternal 
life  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  *  The  third  effect  is,  that 
faitli  directs  us  in  our  present  life.  No  philosopher,  with  all  his 
efforts,  could  discover,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  much  about 
God,  and  the  conditions  of  Salvation,  as  a  poor  old  woman  knows, 
by  means  of  faith,  now  that  our  Lord  has  come.  Hence,  Isaias: 
"  Tlie  earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  f  The 
fourth  effect,  is,  that  by  faith  we  overcome  temptations:  "The 
Saints  througli  faith  conquered  kingdoms."  |  And  this  is 
evident,  because  all  temptations  proceed  from  the  devil,  the 
world,  or  the  flesh ;  and  faith  offers  arguments  which  are  more 
powerful  than  any  these  can  bring  forward.  § 

Some  people  affirm  that  it  is  foolish  to  believe  what  cannot  be 
seen.  But,  not  so,  if  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  be 
considered.  The  mind  is  so  weak  that  no  philosopher  was  ever 
able  perfectly  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  merest  fly.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  foolish  to  believe  only  that  concerning  God, 
which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  elicit  of  itself?  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  replied,  if  a  countryman  denied  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  stated  by  an  expert  in  science,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  would  not  the  countryman  be  consider- 
ed a  fool  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  the  intellect  of  an  angel  sur- 
passes the  intellect  of  the  greatest  philosopher,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  intellect  of  the  scientific  man  surpasses  that  of  the  rustic. 
Therefore,  that  philosopher  is  a  fool  who  rejects  what  angels  say: 


*  '  'Primum  quod  est  necesaariuin  Christiano.  est  fides,  sine  qua  nuUns  dicitur  fidelis  chri8- 
tlanus.  Fides  auteiii  tacit  tpiatiior  bona.  I'riniuni  eat  quod  per  lidein  aiiinia  oon,jun<iitnr  I>eo: 
nam  \u'r  (idem  aiiinia  ehiisfiana  taeit  qinisi  (|noddani  mat rinioniunj  cum  Deo:  Osea'.,  II..  20. : 
'  Si>oiisal>o  te  niilii  in  tide.'  Kt  indc  est  (juod  q\ian(io  liomo  Itajitizatnr.  ])rimo  eontitetur  rtdeni, 
e\ini  dicitnr  ei,  '  cn-dis  in  Deum  ? '  (jnia  baptismus  est  jnimuni  saeramentnm  tidt-i.  Kt  ideo 
seiendum  eat,  quod  nullus  est  acceptus  Deo  sine  fide :  Ih-br..  XI.,  6:  •  Sine  tide  inipossibile  est 
plaeere  Deo.'  Kt  ideo  dii-it  Au>;u8tinus  super  illnd,  Rom.,  XIV.. 23:  '  Omne  cjnod  non  est  ex  fide, 
peccatuiu  est.'  '  L'l)i  non  est  a^teI•na•  et  ine(Mnmut:ibilis  veritatis  agnitio.  falsa  est  virtus  etiniu 
in  ootimis  nmiibus.'  Secundo  quia  per  tidein  inclioatur  in  nobis  vita  a>terna  :  nam  vita  a'teina 
nibil  alind  est  <|nam  eonnoseire  Deum;  ni\de  dicit  Doniinus.  Joan..  XVII..  H:  •  Iheo  est  vita 
a't«  rna,  nt  cofiiHiscant  te  soluuj  verum  Denni."  Ila'c  anten>  co;;nitio  Dei  incipit  hie  per  tideai, 
sed  perlicitiir  in  vita  lutura  in  <iiu»  co;;uoseemus  eum  sieuti  est:  et  ideo  dicitur  Heb.,  II..  I. 
•  Fides  est  substantia  spiiaudarnm  rernm.'  Nullus  er<;i>  potest  pervenire  ad  beatitudinem.  qusa 
est.  vera  eo;;uitio  Dei,  nisi  primo  eo^fuoseat  per  tidem.  J«)au.,  XX..  29.  •  Beati  qui  non  videruut 
el  ereilid»rnnt.'  "     (In  Syinb.  Apoat.,  Optisc  VIL,  Art.  I.,  I'v'.  AT/.,  p.  135.) 

t   fsai.,  XL.  9.  X  Heb.,  XL,  :W. 

§  •' Tertio  quia  fides  diriRit  vitani  pravsenteni:  nam  de  hoc  quod  homo  bene  vivat.  oportet 
qutul  sciat  necessaria  ad  bene  vivenduiu.  Ipsa  enim  doceT  quod  est  unus  Dens,  qiii  est  remuiie- 
rator  Imnoruni  et  punilor  nnilorum  :  etquod  est  alia  vita,  et  hu,insnunli:  quibus  satis  allieiniur 
ad  boiium  et  vitannis  nuiiuni.  Ilabac.  II.,  ^ :  •  .lustus  mens  ex  fide  vivit.'  Kt  hoe  |>atet.  quia 
nullus  philosopbornm  ante  adveutum  (Mnisti  eum  tot<»  conatu  suo  ]>otuit  tantum  scire  de  l>eo 
et  lie  ncc«-ssariis  ad  vitam  aMeruam,  »[uantum  jiost  adveut\ini  t'hristi  seit  una  vetula  jht  fideni : 
et  nleo  duMtur  l,»a..  XI..  9:  •  Keidefa  est  terra  seientia  Domini.'  Quarto,  quia  fides  est  qua  vin- 
••iiuus  teutationes:  lleb.,  XI..  33:  •  v^aneti  per  lideni  vieerunt  re<;na.'  Kt  boe  patet.  qiua  oninis 
tentatio  vel  eht  a  diabolo,  vel  a  mundo.  vel  a  earue.  Diabolus  enim  teutat  ut  nitn  obcdias  I>eo 
nee  sultjuMans  ei.  Kt  boe  per  lidem  lemovetur  :  in»tu  per  tidem  cosnoscimus  quid  ipse  est  Do- 
uimus  omunini.  et  ideo  sibi  est  obedieiulum.  1  Pet..  V.,  H  :  •  Adversarius  vester  diabolus  circuit 
quieveus  qmni  dexoref  :  eni  resistite  fortes  in  tide.'  Muudus  auteiii  leiitat  vel  allieieiido  pros- 
ju'iis.  \eU,Mreudo  adversis.  Sed  luec  \  iucimus  per  Hdem.  .  .  .  Caro  vero  teutat  indiiceudo 
nos  !iu  (lelectationes  vit;e  pr;eseutis  momeiitaneas.  Sed  fides  osteiidit  nobis  quod  per  has.  si  eis 
lutieuite  adhaM-emus,  a>teruas  delecfatioues  ammittinius.  Kplies..  IV..  Itj.  •  In  omnibus  suineu- 
les  seutuni  tidei."  ^;ic  er^o  i>atet  quod  multum  est  utile  habere  tidem."  t/n  Si/mb.  AposL.  Optisc 
rii.,^r<. /.,  J  ol.  .Xr/., p.  l;«5.)  \         .  t-  t- 
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and  fur  more  so,  if  he  refuse  to  believe  the  Word  of  God.*  Just 
as  a  kiu^^  ))uts  his  seal  to  an  instrument,  and  tlius  it  is  known  to 
be  the  Ivin^'s,  so  all  that  lias  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
saints,  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  God.  This  seal  is  formed  of 
those  miracles  by  which  Christ  confirmed  the  works  and  words  of 
his  Apostles. 

The  Saint  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed.  "I 
believe  in  one  God."  f  He  says  there  are  four  causes  why  men 
have  been  drawn  into  adoring  many  Gods.  The  first  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  which  has  never  pierced  beyond  visible 
things;  the  second  arises  from  that  spirit  of  adulation,  by  wliich 
kings  and  potentates  have  been  turned  into  gods  ;  tlie  third,  from 
overweening  affection  for  children  and  relations — men  having  first 
erected  statutes  of  them,  and  then,  in  course  of  time,  having  fallen 
down  and  adored  them ;  and  the  fourth  comes  from  the  malice  of 
the  devil.  S.  Thomas  likens  the  feeling  of  a  man  looking  on  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  Creation,  to  one  entering  a  house  with  a 
fire  in  the  centre.  He  feels  different  degrees  of  warmth,  and 
though  he  may  not  see  the  fire,  he  knows  that  different  degrees  of 
heat  proceed  from  it.  So  man  recognizes  God  in  his  works,  and 
perceives  them  to  be  more  beautiful,  the  nearer  they  approacli  to 
Him. I     He  compares  the  Maniclieans,  who  said  that  visible  things 


*  "  Sed  (licit  aliquis:  Stultum  est  credere  quod  non  videtur,  nee  sunt  credenda  quaj  iion 
videntur.  Hespondi'O  di<«'ndiun.  quod  hoc  dubiuni  ininio  toUit  iniiu-rfeciio  intellc(rtu»  ur»«fri ; 
nuni  si  hoiuu  posset  perfec.te  per  se  cogiioscere  omnia  vi^ihilia  et  iii\  isibilia,  stuUuui  esset  cre- 
dere qua;  uon  videnuis;  sed  cos'iitio  nostra  est  adeo  detiilis  ((iiod  iiullns  pliiloHoplins  potuif  un- 
())iain  perfecte  investi^are  naturani  uniua  niusca- ;  mule  lt};itiir,  quod  unus  ifliilosophns  fiiit 
trijiinta  annis  in  solitudine,  ut  co;;iiosceret  naturani  apis.  Si  erno  intellectn.s  noster  cHf  ita 
dehilis,  nonne  stultum  est  nolle  credei-e  de  Deo,  nisi  ilia  tantuni  cpne  lioino  potest  eo^noseere 
perse?  Et  ideo  contra  l:oc  dieitur,  Job,  XXXVI.,  2() :  '  Kcce  Dcu.s  may;nns,  vmceiis  scientiani 
liostram.'  Sccundo  potest  responderi,  (juia  dato  quod  aliciuia  nia;ii(itei  aliijuid  diceret  in  sua 
scieutia,  et  aliciuis  rusticus  diceret  non  esse  sicut  niafjisfer  doccrt-t,  eo  fjuod  ij>se  non  intelli<;e- 
ret.  multum  reputartrtur  stultus  ille  rusticus.  Constat  autem  (luod  inlellectus  An;itli  cxcedit 
iiitellectum  optimi  nhilosoplii.  ijuam  intellectus  optinii  pliiloso])Iii  intellectum  rustici.  Kt  ideo 
BtultUH  est  })hilosopnu.<4  .<si  nolit  credere  ea  qua:  An^eli  dicunt :  et  multomai;itt  ai  uolit  credere  ea 
quas  DeUB  dicit."     (In  Si/inb.  Apost..  Opiisc.  VII.,  Art.  I..  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  l.'UJ.)  * 

t  "' Credo  in  uuiim  Demn.' ''  Inter  omnia  (\\v,v.  debent  credere  lideleB,  hoc  est  primura 
qiu»d  debent  credere,  scilicet  quod  sit  unus  I)i-us.  Coiihideraiulum  autem  quid  si<jni(icet  hoc 
nomen  'Dens:'  (juod  quideni  nihil  est  aliud  (juani  Kubcnator  et  i>rovi»«)r  rerum  onininm.  Ille 
igitur  credit  Deum  es.se  (|iii  credit  ouines  res  mundi  lni.jn,>s  >;ubernaii  et  pi'ovideri  ab  illo.  Qui 
autem  credit  fpuxl  omnia  provenianf  a  causa,  hie,  non  credit  Deum  esse.  Nullus  autem  inveni- 
tur  a<leo  stultus  qui  iu>n  credat  quod  res  naturales  ;jnbernentur.  et  jirovideantur,  et  disponan- 
tur  ;  cum  in  qucxlam  ordiiie  et  certis  temperibus  pro(!edant.  Videmusenim  solcm  et  lunam  et 
Btellas,  et  alias  res  naturales  onines  scMvare  determinatum  cursum  :  quod  non  contiuKcret,  si  a 
casu  essent  :  unde  si  alitpiis  esset  <pii  nun  crederet  Deum  esse,  stultus  esset.  Psalm  XIII..  1 : 
'Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  huo:  N<in  est  Deus.'  Sutit  autem  aliqui  qui  licet  credant  Deum  fjulwr- 
nare  et  disjMUiere  res  naturales,  non  tamen  crcd'.int  l)<'um  esse  humanoruni  actuum  prox  iso- 
rem;  qui  »«;ilicet  credunt  actus  humanos  uon  disjioui  a  Deo.  (."ujus  ratio  est,  (luia  vident  iu 
niuudo  isto  bonos  atfli^i,  et  nialos  prosj)erari :  quo«l  videtur  tollere  providentiain  divinam  circa 
homines  :  unde  in  persona  eorura  dieitur.  Job,  XXII.,  14:  '  Circa  cardines  coeli  peranibulat  nee 
nostra  cousiderat.'  Hoc  autem  est  valde  stultum-"  (In  Syinb.  AjMJst.,  Op^isc.  Vll.,  Art.  I.,  Vol. 
XVI..  p.  136.) 

X  "  Sicut  dictum  est,  primum  quod  credere  dcbenius,  est  quod  sit  unus  solus  Deu.s :  eecun- 
dura  est  quod  iste  Deus  sit  creator  et  factor  codi  et  t<  na:,  visibilium  et  invisibilium.  Et  ut  ra- 
tiones  subtiles  dimittantur  ad  pra?8ens  :  quodaui  rudi  exemplo  manifestatur  propositum.  quod 
Bcilicet  omnia  sunt  a  Deo  creata  et  facta.  Constat  enim  quod  si  aliquis  intraret  dfimum  ali- 
quam.  et  in  ipsius  domus  introitu  sentiret  calorem,  et  postmoduui  vadens  interius  seutiret  nia- 
jorem  calorem.  et  si*;  deinceps,  credent  ignem  es.se  interius,  etiam  si  ipsum  ignem  non  yideiet 
qui  causaret  dicttis  calores  :  sic  qiioque  continnet  consideranti  res  Imjus  mundi.  Nam  i])se  in- 
venit  res  omnes  secundum  diversos  gradus  pulchritudinis  et  nobilitatis  esse  disposilas;  et 
quanto  magis  appropinquaut  Deo.  tauto  pulchriora  et  meliora  invenit.  Unde  corpora  c«elestia 
pulchriora  et  nobiliora  sunt  quam  corpora  infenora.  et  invisibilia  visibilibus  :  et  ideo  cred(;n- 
auni  est  quod  omnia  h;ec  sunt  ab  uno  Deo.  qui  dat  suum  esse  sintfulis  rebus,  et  nobilitatcm. 
Sapient.,  XIH.,  1 :  '  Vani  sunt  autem  omnes  homines  in  quibua  uon  subest  scientia  Dei,  et  de  hii 
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were  created  by  the  devil,  to  a  man  going  into  a  carpenters  shop, 
and,  in  his  stnpidity,  wounding  himself  with  one  of  the  tools,  and 
then  crying  out  against  the  carpenter.  He  likens  those  who  de- 
clare the  world  to  be  eternal,  to  that  boy  spoken  of  by  Eabbi 
Moses,  who  was  born  on  a  solitary  island,  and  left  by  his  mother, 
and,  after  he  had  grown  up,  would  not  believe  that  man  begins  by 
being  conceived,  is  carried  in  the  womb,  and  is  born  of  a  mother. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  man  could  dwell  in  his  mother's 
womb.  So,  these  men,  looking  upon  the  world  in  its  present 
stage,  cannot  believe  that  it  ever  did  begin.*  The  Saint  then 
combats  the  error  that  God  did  not  make  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  concludes  the  article  by  pointing  out  five  moral  consequences, 
most  consoling  to  the  Christian,  wliich  flow  from  such  considera- 
tions. In  the  second  article,  he  manifests  his  acquaintance  with 
the  master-heresies  of  the  past ;  and  indicates  how  this  second 
article  bears  on  Pliotinus,  who  denied  Christ's  divinity  ;  on  Sabel- 
lius,  who  declared  the  Eternal  Father  became  flesh ;  on  Arius, 
who  denied  the  divinity  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  and  His  one- 
ness of  nature  with  the  Father.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  Divine  and  human  word,  and  states  some- 
what the  same  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  special 
treatise.!  In  the  third  article,  he  shows  how  the  words:  "He 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
strike  down  the  heresies  of  Photinus,  Manes,  Ebion,  Valentine, 
Arius,  Apollinaris,  and  Nestorius,  and  then  finishes  with  useful, 
practical  reflections. J;     In  the  fourth  article,  he  speaks  of  the  guilt 


qii»  videntur  bona,  uou  potueriiut  intelligere  emu  qui  est,  neque  operibiis  attendentes,  ao:no- 
v«'iuiit  quis  csset  artilVx  ; '  et  infra  5  :  '  A  niagnitndine  cuini  speciei  et  cieatura*  ooguoscibiliter 
poteiit  creatoretn  honini  videri.'  "     {Fn  Sj/mb.  A})Ost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  AT/.,  p.  137.) 

*  "  Contra  hoc  ponit  Augiistinus  tale  exeniphun.  Si  aliqnis  intraret  donmni  fabri,  et  iuve- 
niret  instnuuenta  ad  qna>  itiii)in<i<Met,  et  Ijcdeieiit  eum,  et  ex  hoc  repiitaret  iUuni  fabrum  nia- 
hnn,  qnia  tenet  taha  iiistrnnienta.  stultns  esset,  ciun  faber  ea  teneat  ad  opus  siiuin -.  ita  stul- 
tnni  Cvst  dicere,  quod  i»er  lioc  ereatiirje  siiit  niahv,  (juia  sunt  in  aliqno  nocivie;  nam  qui  uui  est 
nocivuui.  alteri  est  utile,  Hie  auteni  error  e^t  contra  lideui  Ecdesia'. :  et  ideo  ad  hunc  renioven- 
duin,  dieitur:  '  VisibiUuni  omnium  et  invisibilium.'  (Jenes.,  I.,  1:  '  In  i>rincipio  creavit  Dens 
e(ehun  et  terram.'  Joan.,  I.,  3:  'Omnia  i»er  ipsuni  tacta  sunt.'  Secundus  est  «rror  potuntium 
niunduni  aha'terno  .  .  .  unde.  sicut  Kabbi  .Movse.s  dicit.  istis  coiitin^it  sitiil  puero, 
qui -si  Htatim  cum  na.scitur.  poneretnr  in  insula,  et  nunuiuam  videret  mulierum  pneguantem, 
nee  i>uenini  nasei ;  et  diceretur  isti  puero,  qu:indo  nuignus  esset.  qualiter  liomo  coueii>itur.  por- 
tatnr  utero,  et  nascitur;  nuUi  creileret  sibi  diceuti,  quia  impossibile  silii  videretur  quod  homo 
pot*set  esse  iii  utero  matris.  Sie  ista  considerantes  statuui  mundi  pnesentem,  non  crcdiint  «iuod 
ineeperit.  Kst  etiam  hoc  contra  (idem  Kcclesi;e:  et  ideo  ad  hoc  removendum  dieitur :  'Facto- 
rem  cuili  et  terne."     (In  Si/mh.  Apo.st.,  Opiuic.  VII..  Art.  1.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  137.) 

t  "Non  solum  est  necesse  ("hristianis  ununi  Deuni  credere,  et  hunc  esse  creatorera  cteli  et 
terra>  et  omnnim  ;  scd  etiam  necesse  est  ut  credant  quod  Dens  est  Pater,  et  quod  t'hiistns  sit 
verus  hihus  Dei.  Hoc  autem.  sicut  (licit  beatus  I'etrus  in  Canonica  sua.  H.  Cap..  1.  non  est  t'abu- 
losum,  sed  certum  et  probatum  per  verbuui  D.iiumonle:  unde  dicit  ibidem  16:  •  Nmi  enim 
aoctas  talmlas  .se('uti,  uotam  t'acimus  vohis  Domini  uostri  Jesu  riiristi  virtnteni  et  prasentiam: 
sea  sp,.(iilator«'s  fact  i  illius  mai;nit  udinis.  Accipieus  enim  a  Deo  I'atre  lionorem  et  f;h)riam, 
voce  (lelapsa  ad  eum  hujuscemodi  a  niagnilica  gloria:  '  Hie  est  Filius  meus  dilectus,  iu  quomihi 
complacui,  ijisiim  audite.     (Ibid.,  p.  IM.) 

i  "  Non  solum  est  nec«'ssarium  credere  Christiano  Filium  Dei,  lit  ostensiim  est :  sed  etiam 
oportel  credere  uicarnationem  ejiis.  Kt  i<leo  i>eat\is  .loannes  post<iuam  dixeiat  multa  subtilia 
eJ  "I'lvia.  conseqnentur  iusiouat  no>)isejus  incarnationem,  cum  dicit  (.loan.,  I..  14):  ■  Kt  verbum 
taro  '"*"'nm  est.'  Kt  ut  de  hoc  ali<iuid  eap«re  nossimus,  duo  exemp'.a  poiiam  in  medium,  t'on- 
erai  <nu)(l  hilio  Dd  nihil  est  ita  simile  sicut  verbum  in  corde  nostro  conceptum.  non  prolatuni 
•  .  aliud  exemplum  est,  quia  licet  verbum  prolatuni  co«:noscatur  vht audituni,  tjuneu 
Muetur  mn^  tangitiir;  sed  cum  sciibitur  in  charta,  tunc  videturet  taugitur."  (In  Sumb. 
it.,  Opusc  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  140.) 
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of  tlie  Jews,  sjiyiiii^,  tluit  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  the  Word  of  God  beciinie  inctirnate,  just  as  the  word  of  a  kin;]^ 
is  written  down  upon  paper.  If  any  one  should  tear  up  the  royal 
document,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  tearing  to  i)ieces  the  royal 
word.  And  so  the  sin  of  the  Jews  was  as  great  as  if  they  had 
murdered  the  Word  of  God.*  Before  the  Passion  of  Christ,  few 
lived  out  of  mortal  sin;  but  since  His  Passion,  many  have  lived, 
and  continue  to  live,  in  a  state  of  grace.  He  who  would  live  a 
perfect  life,  let  him  only  contemn  what  Christ  contemned 
whilst  on  the  Cross,  and  desire  what  Christ  desired.  There 
is  no  example  of  virtue  which  is  not  given  us  by  the  Cross.f 
If  you  seek  an  example  of  patience,  you  will  find  a  most  excel- 
lent one  in  the  Cross.  Patience  is  shown  in  two  ways:  when 
heavy  trials  are  borne  with  resignation,  or  when  those  things  are 
suffered,  and  are  not  avoided,  which  can  be  avoided.  And  Christ 
did  both  these.  "  If  thou  seekest  an  example  of  humility,  look 
on  the  Crucified."  He  was,  moreover,  an  exam})le  of  obedience, 
and  an  example  of  contempt  of  earthly  things.|  The  fifth  article 
is  full  of  beautiful  and  profound  instruction.  It  touches  on  pray- 
ing for  the  dead.  S.  Augustine  says  they  can  be  helped  princi- 
pally in  three  ways:  by  masses,  prayers,  and  alms-deeds;  S. 
Gregory  adds  a  fourth,  namely,  fasting:  "Nor  is  it  strange,  for  in 
this  world  also,  one  friend  can  satisfy  for  another."  S.  Thomas 
then  speaks  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  pious  belief  that  our  Lady, 
as  well  as  8.  John  the  Evangelist,  rose  from  the  dead.  Then  come 
four  practical  points,  with  a  quotation  from  Venerable  Bede,  re- 
garding the  difficulty  of  shaking  off  the  devil  after  he  has  had 
long  possession :  "  The  longer  the  devil  has   hold  of  a  man,   the 


♦  "  Sed  si  Jnda-i  non  occidenint  Di\initateni,  videtiir  quod  non  inafos  peccaverwnt  quain  si 
occidiHsmt  unuiii  ahiiiii  lionniicni.  Adlioc«'Ht  dicriidum.  <iuod  dato  quod  rex  t-ssct  iudiitUHiina 
v«'Mte,  si  c|ui»  iiii|uiiiaret  v»'>it«-iii  illaiii.  taiituiii  icatuin  iiic\nTfr<-t  a<'  Hi  i]>8iiiii  Vfiiftti  iixiuiiias- 
Br-t.  hltMi  Jiida^i  lii^et  iioii  poMSfiit  Dtiiiii  iiitei  tictrt-.  taiix-ii  liiiiiiaiiani  natiiratii  a  ChriMtci  as- 
hiiiiiptaiii  ()<'('id«Mit<-H  Hiint  taiituiii  piiniti  a<-  Hi  ipsaiii  IMvinitatt-iii  occidi.sHt-ut.  It*-iii.  niciit  <lic- 
tiiiiM-Ht  NiiiK'iins.  KiliiiH  Dei  cHt  Vcrlmin  Oi-i,  «•(  VtTbuni  l)ei  iiicariiiituiii  est  Hiciit  vcrljuiii  rH;;i8 
Bcriptuiii  ill  cliarta.  Si  i^itur  aliqiiiH  dilaiiiaret  cliuitaiii  n-^is,  pru  taiito  liabetur  ac  Hi  dilaiiia- 
ret  vfrhuiii  reirja.  Kt  ideu  taiito  habctur  peccatuiu  Juda;oniiu  ac  si  uccidisseut  Verbuiu  DeL" 
{Ibid.,  p.  141.) 

t  •'  Hnmo  H«'iiifl  pfcoando  rrt'dit  ])o«tnioduin  a  ptrrnto  poHs*-  poiitiiiere:  sed  totiiin  contra- 
ritiiii  acf-jdit  ;  i|iiia  per  ])riiiiiiiii  p«-c<-atiiiii  dfbilitiitiir.  et  fit  prouior  a«l  p«'c<'aiidiiiii  :  vt  ]u-ci:a- 
tuin  iiiauiH  doiniiiatiii  lioiiiiiii,  <-t  lioiiio,  qiiaiitiiiii  de  h<-  CHt.  )>oiiit  h«-  in  tali  Hiatii  iit  lion  Hiir^at, 
sifiif  <|ui  in  putfiiiii  He  i>ri>jicit.  iiiHi  ex  diviiia  virtiite.  Uitd*-  poHttjiiani  Imiiio  p<'fcavit.  iiatura 
uoHtra  fiiit  debilitata  et  enrnipta  ;  et  tune  lionm  fuit  pronior  ad  i>e«.«aiiduiii.  Sed  CliiiHtiis 
liaiic  inlinnitateiii  et  debilitaleui  diiuiimit,  licet  uou  tutani  deleverit."  (In  Symb  Apoat. ,  Opusc. 
VII.,  Art.  I.,  I'ot.  AT/.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Sed  non  minor  ent  ntililasquani  ad  exemplnm.  Nam,  sient  dicitl)eatnB  An  gust  inns,  passlo 
ClirJHti  snffleit  ad  int'ormandiim  totaliter  vltam  nostram  (^iiieiinqiie  eniiii  viilt  perfecte  viyere, 
nihil  alind  f:»<-iat  nini  (iiumI  i'onteninat  «|U.t  Clirinf  iih  in  cnu'e  i'ontenipHit.et  ap))e1at  fiiire  ChriHtUB 
in  enire  apjietiit.  Nullum  eniin  exeni])liiin  virtutin  abeHt  a  criiee.  Si  enini  <|u;eras  exempluni 
caritati.s.  '  ninjoreni  earitatem  nemo  liab<-t  ut  aniniam  Hiiaiii  poiiat  quin  ])r(>  aniiciH  huIh.'  .  .  . 
Si  qna.Ti»  exempluni  palieiitiiR.  excellentisHima  in  ernee  invenitur.  Patientia  enim  ex  dnobiiB 
nia^na  ostenditiir:  aut  cum  quin  matfiia  patienter  Hiitlert,  ant  «;nm  ea  snttert  qua;  vitare  poHSi-.t, 
et  nou  vital.  CliristUB  autem  niajjna  in  enure  jwrtnlit.  Thren..  I.,  12:  'O  voh  omneB  qui  tran- 
sitis  per  viam.  attendite  et  videte  si  est  dolor  sicut  d<»lor  mens: '  et  patienter.  quia, 'cum  pate- 
retiir.  non  rcmiminabitur.'  ...  Si  qua-ris  exeniplum  liiimilitatiB.  resjiice  cnieifixiim  :  uam 
I)enft.iu«li<ari  ^  oliiit  sub  Pontio  Pilato.  et  mori.  Job,  XXXV'I.,  IT:  'Causa  tun  quasi  im})ii  judi- 
cataest.'  Vere  impii :  quia.  '  morte  tiirplssima  eoiidemiiemus  eum.'  .  .  .  Si  quairis  exenipliim 
ob»-dieiiti;e.  sequere  eum  qui  faetiis  est  obedieiis  Patri  Ubquc  ad  mortem.  Rrmi..  V'.,  19:  •  Sicut 
per  iuobedieiitiam  unius  lioniinis  peccatores  coustituti  sunt  multi :  ita  per  uuius  obedieutiam, 
justi  constituentur  muItL'  "     (Ibui.,  p.  142.) 
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more  difficult  he  is  to  get  rid  of."  The  sixth  article  is  short,  and 
consists  of  three  heads,  with  their  subdivisions.*  The  seventh 
would  be  a  useful  study  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
►Spiritual  Exercises,  as  it  treats,  with  great  power,  on  the  Last 
Accounting  Day.  The  Divinity  will  appear,  on  that  day,  in  the 
form  of  a  man ;  because  not  even  the  damned  could  look  upon 
the  Godhead  without  being  seized  with  joy.  The  Judgment  is  to 
be  feared  for  four  reasons :  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Judge  : 
on  account  of  His  power;  on  account  of  His  inflexible  justice; 
and,  fourthly,  on  account  of  His  anger — "How  straight  are  the 
ways  of  Judgment  for  sinners,"  says  Origen.  Against  this  fear, 
there  are  three  remedies  :  good  works,  confession,  and  alms-deeds, 
which  make  all  things  clean.  The  eighth  article,  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  full  of  Scripture  quotation.  The  ninth,  on  the  Church, 
contains  matter  worthy  of  remark.  As  in  one  man  there  is  one 
soul  and  one  body,  and  yet  there  are  many  members;  so  in  the 
Church  there  is  one  body,  but  it  has  divers  members.  The  soul  ani- 
nuiting  this  body  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  of  God  has 
four  conditions:  it  is  one,  holy,  catholic — that  is,  universal;  and 
it  is  strong  and  firm.  In  this  Church  alone,  man  can  be  saved ; 
just  as  outside  the  ark  of  Noah,  nobody  could  help  perishing. 
The  (.'hurcli  of  Peter,  alone,  was  always  steadfast  in  faith ;  and 
whilst  elsewhere  there  is  no  faith,  or  little  faith  mixed  with  many 
errors,  the  Church  of  Peter  is  strong  in  faith,  and  is  clean  of 
errors.  Nor  is  this  astonishing,  since  our  Lord  said  to  Peter:  "1 
have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  f     The  tenth 

*  "  Post  ('hristi  resurrectionem  oportet  credere  ascensiouem,  quia  in  cnjlnra  ascendit  die 
qiiii()r:<>;«-Niniu  :  et  i<U'0  dicit :  '  AHcciuiit.  ad  ctele».'  Circa  (juod  debos  notare  tria.  Friiuo  soili- 
n-t  ((uod  fiiit  .subli\nis.  nitioiiali.s.  «*l  ulilis.  Suhliinis  qnidciu  tiiit,  (luia  ascendit  ad  crelos.  Kt 
hoc  tripliciter  fxpoiiitur  Priiuo  Htipei- oiniies  oobIos  corporeos.  (Epii.  IV..  10)  .  .  .  Secuudo 
ascendit  .super  oiniics  c(k1(»s  spirituales,  scilicet  iiaturas  spirirualcs.  (Eph.  I.,  20).  .  .  -  Tcr- 
tid  Jtsceiulit  u.squc  ad  scdcui  Patris.  (Uau.  VII.,  13.  .  .  .  Mate.  ult.  19.;  Isai.  XIV.,  13  ;  Psal. 
C'l.X.,  I.)  .  .  .  iSecuiido  Chvisti  aaccusio  fuit  ratioualis,  quia  adcaslos;  et  hoc  propter  tria. 
Pniuo  quia  ctBlnni  del»el)atur  Clni.sto  «'.v  sua  iiatura  (Joau.  XVI..  2«):  .  .  .  Secuudo  debeba- 
tiu  Clinsto  ((vluin  ex  sua  victoria  (Apoc.  III..  21).  Tertioex  aua  huniilitate.  Nulla  eiiini  humi- 
lita.sest  itainn);iia  siciit  huniilitas  Cliristi.  <|ui  cuiu  CvS.set  Deus.  voliiit  tieri  homo,  et  cum  esset 
noiiiiiiiKs,  voluit  lormam  .scrvi  accijx'ie,  (actus  «)b«'dieu.s  uscjue  ad  mortem.  .  .  .  Tertio 
('hristi  a.sceiisio  fuit  utilis :  et  hoc  <iuautum  ad  tria.  Prinut  quantum  ad  duccm  :  nam  ad  lioc 
asct  lulit  ut  Mos  duceict  :  uos  cniui  uesciebamus  viaui,  sed  ipse  ostctidit.  .  .  .  !Secuu(h> quan- 
tum atl  secnritalem  :  ad  hoc  enim  ascemlit  ut  iiiterpcllarel  pro  nobis.  .  .  .  Tertio  ut  ad  se 
conlo  iiostia  traheret.  (.Matlh.,  VI.,  21.):  '  Ubi  est  thesaurus  tuus  ibi  est  et  cor  tuum."  "  (In 
itymh.  Apoat.,  Opusc.   I'll.,  Art.   V\.,  i'ol.  XVI..  p.  144,  14.').) 

t  "  Circa  quartum  sciendum  est,  qrnxl  Kcclesia  est  tirnuv.  Doiuus  autem  dicitur  Hrma.  i)rinio 
8i  habet  bona  lundanu-uta.  Fundament um  autem  Kcclesia*  priiuijiale  est  Christus.  .\i>ostuhia 
1,  (  oiinth..  111.,  11  :  '  V'undamentum  aliinl  nenu)  potest  j)onere  pra^ter  id  <|Uod  positum  est.  qutnl 
est  (  hristus  .lesu.s.'  Secundarium  vero  rundamentum  sunt  .\|>ostoli.  et  e<uum  doctriua  :  et  ideo 
m-ma  est  :  nude  in  Apoc.  XXI.,  dicitur.  quod  civitas  habebat  duodecim  fundamenta.  et  erant 
Un  scnpta  nomina  duodecim  Apostolornm.  Ft  indc  «'st  (nw)d  dicitur  Fcclesia  apostolica.  Fx- 
iiule  eiiamest  (luod  ad  siftnilicandiim  lirmitatem  hu,ius  Fcclesia-  H.  Petrus  dictus  est  vertex. 
Necundo  apparel  tirmitas  domus.  si  conquassata  non  i)otest  destrui.  Fcclesia  autem  nun(|uam 
pot  ml  destrui,  nee  a  peisecntoribus  ;  immo  per.secut  ionibus  durautibus  mrtj;is  crevit .  et  qui  cam 
uerspiuehuntur.  et  quos  iiisa  i.»'rse<iuebat  ur.  delici.-bant  :  Matth..  XXI..  44:  •  Qui  a»ii«lerit  super 
lapulem  istuni,  e»)ntnfjetur :  super  quem  \  ero  ccciderit ,  eonterel  cum  : '  nee  ab  crroribus  :  immo 
quanio  maj{is  erroies  siiperveuerunt.  tanto  ma<;is  Veritas  manitVstata  est:  2  Tim..  MI..  8: 
lioimiies  nieiite  corrupti,  repiobi  circa  tidem  :  s.d  ultra  non  protieieiit ;  '  nee  a  tentafionibus 
u;enn>nuni:  Fcclesia  enim  est  sieiit  t  urris.  ad  quaiii  tiii;it  quicuiiKiue  pu-inat  contra  diabolum: 
noM'rli.  Win..  10:  •  Turris  i'ortissima  nomeii  Domini."  Ft  ideo  diabolus  prineipaliter  c«u»atur 
aaiiestiuctu.iKMu  c.ius;  sed  mm  pravaUt ,  (luia  Dominus  dixit.  .Matt  h..  XVI..  Ii»:  •  Ft  porta' iiitVri 
non  piu'valcbunt  a<l versus  cam;'   .[uasi  dicat ;   IJcllabunt   adversuin  te.  sed  non  iira-valebuut. 


r,,..'"  1    '"'"  .'l^*'"l '*'»l«  Fcclesia  Petri  (in  civjus  partem  venit  tota  Italia,  dum  discipuli  uiitteren- 
tui  ;ui  pra-dicaiidum)  semper  lull  lirma  iu  adu;  el  -  
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article,  on  tlie  Comniunion  of  Saints,  and  the  Remission  of  Sins, 
draws  out  a  striking  and  well-known  analogy  between  the  effects 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  requirements,  wants,  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  body  ;  illustrating  the  spiritual  by  means  of 
the  material.*  Regarding  the  state  of  grace,  we  are  told,  that  not 
only  the  virtue  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  us, 
but  also  the  merits  of  the  life  of  Christ.  AVhatever  good  the 
-aints  have  done,  is  participated  in  by  those  who  dwell  in  charity, 
•  l)t'cause  we  are  all  one/'  And,  hence,  he  who  abides  in  charity, 
is  partaker  in  all  the  good  that  is  done  throughout  the  world. 
So,  the  merits  of  Christ  are  communicated  to  all,  and  the  virtue 
of  one  man  has  its  effect  upon  his  neighbour;  thus,  those  under 
excommunication,  being  out  of  the  Church,  lose  a  share  of  all 
the  good  that  is  done,  which  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss 
of  any  temporal  possession.  And  there  is  this  other  consideration, 
namely:  by  these  suffrages,  the  devil  is  prevented  from  tempting 
us ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  is  excluded  from  them, 
Satan  easily  overcomes  him.  Hence,  when  in  the  early  Church, 
a  man  was  excommunicated,  the  devil  immediately  began  Avorry- 
inghim  in  the  body.  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead,  we  are  assured  that  all  will  rise  at  the  mature  age  of 
about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three;  nor  will  those  Avho  had  been 
blind,  or  halt,  rise  with  their  defects.!     In  the  twelth  article,  on 

Bit  cnnimixta  mnltis  erroribus.  Kcclesia  tanien  Petri  et  fide  viget.et  ab  erroribu8  miinda  est. 
Nee  iniriiin  ;  quia  UoiniiniH  dixit  Petro.  Liic,  XXH.,  32:  '  Kj;o  ronavi  pro  te,  Petre,  ut  nou  de- 
ticiat  l)<leH  tua.'"     {In  Si/mh.  Apont..  Opunr,  I'll..  Art.  IX.,   Vol..  XVI..  p.  148.) 

*  •■  Sicut  in  (iiriture  iiaturali  «»jMTali<>  iiiiius  iiifiiihri  rcdit  in  l><>nuiii  totiua  rory»oriB,  ita  in 
cnrpore  8]iintn:ili.  rs)'ili<-et  Hcclctjia.  Kt  <)\iia  oniiies  tiilc1i-h  sunt  iiniiiii  corpUM.  botiiini  uniiis 
altcri  ('oniniunic-atiir.  .         .         Bouiiin  <-r<^(i  Chri^iti  coninninicatiir  oinnitiiiH  ChrihtianiH, 

Bicut  virtviH  cajiitis  oniniiins  nH-nibrin;  et  lui-r  coininuiiiratin  fit  j><-r  sarraniciita  Kri-)«-ni:i-.  ia 
qiii)>iiH  fij>rratiir  virtiit*  nasnioiiin  IMiriHti,  «|n;v  nperaiiirad  «-onfcifnflain  ;;ratiaMi  in  remiBsioncni 
pe<cHtoruiu.  HiuuHnKxIi  autcni  nacranje  nta  Kcclfuiif  sunt  m-pttin.  Priniuni  •bt  baptisnniB.  ()iii 
est  regeueratio  (iiia-dani  ApiritnaliH.  .  .  .  Gt-ncratio  [bpiritiiHliHl  tit  p<-i- haptiMnnun. 
Sceundiini  Kaiianifutuni  est  connrniatio.  Si<iit  enini  in  illis  qui  cfuporaliter 
naHc-nntnr,  neci-HiMiiiii;  snnt  virf»  a<l  oiMrandnni :  ita  Hpiritnalit«-r  n-natinnecfKHarinni  est  r«)bur 
JSpiritiiH  San«-ti.         .  .  .  Tt-itiuni  s;u-ranii-nt inn   i-(«t    Hui-barii«ti:i.     >Sicut   enini  in   vita 

cui|M)rali,  postqiiani  homo  iiatus  ewt  et  ^ir^•^>  hnni|)»it,  ne«-esnariiiH  est  ei  eibn»,  nt  ronxervetnr  et 
Buittentetnr ;  ita  in  vita  Mpiiituali  ]iost  liaiiituni  rolmr  ne«;en8arniH  est  ei  ribntt  HpiritnsliM.  qui 
eHt  eorpns  Oiirinti.  .  .         .         Vntirtuin  .saerainentuni  eHt  prenitentia.     ('ontin<;it  eniin  in 

A'ita  foriH)rali  qncMl  qnandoqne  (|niH  intirniatur,  et  niai  liaU-at  niediiinani,  inoiitiir:  et  ita  in  vita 
Bpiritnali  qiiiH  intirinatnr  per  |»e»-cat uni :  unde  neci-xHaria  e»t  inedieina  ad  recni>erand:uM  Bani- 
tateni  et  lia-e  e»l  gratia  qua*  eonfrrtiir  in  p(i-nilenti:r  njieraniento.  Vnintinn  »ac- 

ranientuni  e.»t  extrenia  unctio.  .  .  .  t^nia  nnlluH  noieHt  intrare  vitani  a.ternani  nisi 
Hit  bene  ]>nr(;alUH,  neces.sarinni  fiiit  alind  Baeranientuni  quo  lionio  pnrj;aretnr  a  pe<-eatiH,  et  lib- 
eraretnr  ab  inliiiiiitate,  et  pra;pararetnr  ad  iutroitnni  ituni  lolestis;  et  boc  est  Baciainentuin 
extrenia'  nnctionirt.  .  .  .  Sic  ergo  patet  (pioii  |>er  (juinque  baeianienta  ijua*  j)ra-di<'ta 
Bnnt  bal>etur  i>erfectio  vit«.  Sed  qnia  neeeH»arinui  ettt  i|Uod  bu.jnHniodi  saeranienta  conl'eraii- 
tnr  jxT  deterniinatoB  niinistroH,  ideo  I'uit  netet»«ariuni  t<a«ianieiitnin  ordinis. 
tieptinium  Hacranientuin  est  niatrinioninni.  .  Per  bar  anteni  septem  sacranienta 

consequiniur  peccatonun  reniiowioneni :  et  ideo  liir  statini  Bnl)ditur,  '  Remi»8ioneni  peccato- 
rum.'"     (In  Symtj.  Apott..  Opv.iic.  VII.,  Art.  A'..  Vol  XVI..  p.  148.  149.) 

t  "  Qua4lniplex  conditio  attendi  potest  in  resurrectione.  Priraa  e»t  qnantum  ad  identita- 
tem  «;orponin»  rennrgentiuni :  quia  iiieni  corptis  <|Uod  nunc  cut.  et  quantum  ad  carnem  et  qnan- 
tum ad  ossa  re.suauet.  .  .  .  .Si  iinida  conditio  erit  quantum  a<l  qualitateni.  quia  corj>ora  re- 
Burgentia  erunt  alterius  qualitatis  quam  nun<;  siut;  quia  et  quantum  ad  Ix-atos  et  quantuni  ad 
malos  coiT>ora  erunt  incorruptibifia.  quia  boni  erunt  8enip«r  in  gb»ria,  et  mali  semper 
in  poena  eoruni.  .  .  .  Tertia  conditio  est  quantum  ad  integritatem,  quia  omnes 
et  b<mi  et  mali  resurgent  cum  omni  integritate  qiue  ad  ]»erfectioneni  bominis  jtertinet  :  non  euim 
erit  ibi  cJBCus  vel  clauduB,  iiec  aliqui!«  detectns.  ApoBtohis  1  Corintli.,  XV..  52:  '  Mortni  resur- 
gent incorrupti.'  id  est  impasMibiles  quantum  ad  corniptiones  ])r:esente8.  Quarta  conditio  est 
quantum  ad  aefatem.  quia  omnes  resurgent  in  «tate  perfccta.  id  est  triginta  trium  vel  duoriira 
annorum.  Cujus  ratio  est,  quia  <iui  nondum  pervenerunt  ad  boc.  nou  liabent  a;tatem  perfec- 
tam,  et  senes  banc  jam  amiserunt :  et  ideo  jnvenibus  et  pueris  addetur  quod  deest.  senibns  vero 
restituetur.  Ephes.,  IV..  15:  •  Donee  occuriamns  omnes  iu  virum  perfectum,  in  meusuraui  ajta- 
tis  plenitudinls  CbristL'  "     {In  Hymb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  XI..  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  150.) 
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*'  Life  Everlasting,"  these  beautiful  words  of  S.  Augustine's  are 
quoted:  "All  joy  will  not  enter  into  those  who  rejoice,  but  all 
those  who  rejoice  will  enter  into  all  joy." 

One  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  "  Our  Father"  has  five  excellencies  which  belong  to 
prayer:  for  prayer  should  be  confident,  becoming,  well-ordered, 
devout,  and  humble.  These  qualities,  in  a  special  manner,  are 
found  in  the  "Our  Father."  Nobody  recites  this  prayer  without 
fruit ;  for  by  means  of  it,  says  S.  Augustine,  venial  sins  are  for- 
given. It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  ask  in  prayer, 
because  it  is  most  diffiult  to  know  what  we  ought  to  desire.  Here, 
Christ  is  our  Teacher,  and  we  are  safe.  Nor  is  prayer  to  be  long, 
for  too  great  prolixity  interferes  with  devotion;  hence,  our  Lord 
says:  "When  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much;"  and  S. 
Augustine:  "Let  there  be  few  words,  but  much  earnestness,  in 
prayer,  if  the  object  be  ardently  desired."*  In  the  first  petition,  a 
touching  anecdote  is  told  of  S.  Ignatius,  who,  when  Trajan  ordered 
him  to  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  said,  that  it  could  not  be  driven 
from  his  mouth  ;  and  when  threatened  with  death,  if  he  should 
persevere  in  using  the  Holy  Name,  said:  "If  you  take  it  out  of 
my  mouth,  you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  it  from  my  breast ;  for  I 
have  that  Name  engraved  upon  my  heart,  and  hence,  I  cannot  cease 
calling  upon  it:"  and  it  was  found  by  Trajan,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  the  martyr's  heart,  after  his  death. f  Holy,  means  firm : 
the  Blessed  are  called  holy,  because  they  are  fixed  in  eternal  feli-. 
c'lty.l  On  earth,  there  can  be  no  perfect  holiness,  for  all  is  in  con- 
tinual motion,  hence,  S.  Augustine:  "I  have  turned  away  from 
Thee,  0  Lord,  and  have  erred  exceedingly ;  I  have  wandered  from 
Thy  stability."     Under  the  second  petition,  we  read,  that  man  will 


t  "  Kxeniplum  do  Bnito  Ij;natio,  qui  iiituutiini  iioiiif  u  Christi  dilexit,  quod  cum  Tra,j»nu9  re 
qinrerot  nh  ro  ut  iionu'ii  Cluiwti  lu'uaiet,  nspoiidit  <iiiod  do  orv  «iua  rfiiiovcri  tiou  po,ss«'t  ;  el 
fuiii  illi'  iniiiiiictm-  sibi  oajuit  abstindcre,  et  eiiristum  di>  i-jus  oif  iviiiovt'it'  dixit  :  •  Kt  si  de  ore 
aD.stuUris,  luiiuiiiaiu  tanu'ii  do  oordo  t-ripfie  pott-ris  :  l»oo"  cuini  imnifu  cordi  iiu-o  itiacnptuiu 
naiu'o.  ft  idco  ab  t-juM  iiivoratioiu'  fessare  iioiivalfo.'  Quod  audifiis  TnOanus.  f t  pndiari  cu- 
pu-ns.  siivi  Dri  absyisso  oapitf.  cor  ejus  cxtralii  jussit.  i-t  inv«"ntniu  tst  babt-us  nonien  (Miristi  iu 
81"  sciiptuni  littciis  aurt'is.  I'osutrat  cuiui  suiu>r  oor  suuni  boo  uouieu  quasi  siguaouluiu." 
WPU9C.  \  .,  I  ()/,  AT/.     7,1  Orat.  Dominic.  K.tpo.<it..  IVtitio  Prima,  p.  12?.) 

,  +.  " '^.^"ctmii  autiMu  trip!ioit«'v  dit-itur.  Sanctum  cuim  idem  est  quod  liimum :  uiide  omues 
ooaii  qui  in  <ulo  sunt,  sancti  dicuutur.  quia  sunt  iu  aMcrna  felicitate  tirmati.  In  muudo  uon 
possuut  esse  sancti.  quia  sunt  continue  nu)biles.  Au«;ustinu.s:  '  Defluxi.  Domiue.  a  te.  et  erravi 
mmi8:  t'«*vms  taetus  s\uu  u  stabilitale  tua.'  Sccundo  sanctum  idem  est  quod  uou  terieuum. 
•    •    .     leitio  dicitur  sauctuiii,  id  e&l  sauguiuc  tiuctiiui."    (PilUio.I..p.l25.l26.) 
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find  all  he  seeks  from  the  world  in  God;  hut  in  a  more  perfect, 
and  more  excellent  manner.  If  you  desire  pleasure,  you  will  dis- 
cover its  perfection  in  God;  if  riches,  in  Him  you  will  lind  all  ful- 
ness; hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  The  soul,  when  it  dejuirts  from  Thee, 
seeks  out  of  Thee  those  things  which  it  does  not  find  i)ure  and  spot- 
less, save  when  it  returns  to  Thee."  In  the  tiiird  })etition,  our  Lord 
did  not  say  "  Do,"  nor  "  Let  us  do ;  "  but  lie  said, "  Thy  will  be  done," 
because  two  things  are  necessary  for  eternal  life;  the  grace  of 
uod,  and  the  will  of  man  ;  and  though  God  made  man  without 
man,  He  does  not  justify  him  without  his  concurrence.  Presume 
not  then  of  thyself,  but  trust  in  the  grace  of  God;  and  be  not 
negligent,  but  perform  thy  share.  For  He  did  not  say:  "Let  us 
do,"  lest  it  should  seem  that  the  grace  of  God  achieved  nothing; 
nor  did  He  say  "Do,"  lest  it  might  aj)pear  that  our  will  and 
endeavour  were  wholly  idle;  but  he  said:  "  Let  it  be  done,"  ex- 
pressing the  grace  of  God,  and  the  co-oi)eration  of  the  human 
will.*  In  the  fourth  j)etition,  there  is  nothing  very  striking.  In 
the  fifth  :  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,"  the  Saint  says  that  we  owe  to  God  that  which 
we  receive  from  Him,  and  which  is  His  possession  by  right.  His 
right,  is  that  we  should  do  His  will,  and  prefer  it  to  our  own. 
We  therefore  take  away  His  right,  when  we  prefer  our  own  will  to 
His  will,  and  this  is  sin.  Sins,  therefore,  are  "  our  trespasses."  It 
is,  hence,  a  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  should  beg  God's 
pardon  for  our  sins ;  therefore  we  pray, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses." 
Two  consequences  follow  from  this  petition:  first,  that  man 
should  be  ever  humble,  and  should  fear.  Some  so  far  presumed  as 
to  say  that,  of  himself,  man  could  avoid  sin.  But  this  grace  has 
been  given  to  none  but  Christ,  who  had  the  Spirit,  not  according 
to  measure;  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  was  "full  of  grace," 
in  whom  no  sin  was  found ;  as  S.  Augustine  says:  "Concerning 
whom  (viz.,  the  Blessed  Virgin),  1  do  not  wish  to  speak,  when 
there  is  question   of  sin."t     Tlie  other  consequence  is,  that  we 

*  "  Notanduni  autem,  quod  ex  modo  loqiiendi  dattir  nobiB  doctrina.  Non  enira  dicit,  Fac, 
noil  etlam  Fsu-iainus:  sed  dicit,  '  Fiat  voluntas  tua:'  cjiiia  ad  vitaiii  leteriiain  duo  sunt  iieces- 
aaria:  Hciliret  Kratia  D«-i  et  voluntas  lioiniiiiB  :  et  licet  Deus  fecerit  lioniineni  sine  lioniiuf ,  uon 
taiiien  juHtitieat  euin  nine  eo.  Au>5u»tiiiUH  super  Joan.  :  'Qui  creavit  tc  sine  fe.  uou  juMtilicabit 
tehinete: '  et  quia  vult  quod  lioino  eooi)eretur.  Zacli..n.,3:  •  Coiivertiuiiiii  ad  iiie.  et  e>;0 
convertar  ad  vob.'  AiKtstoluH  1  (;orintli.,  XV..  10:  '  (Jiatia  Dei  sum  id  quod  sum  et  jfratia  ejus  in 
Mi«-  vacua  non  fuit.'  Non  ergo  pra-sunia*  de  te.  sed  coiifidats  de  gratia  Dei :  nee  ufKi\<ii\n.  »ed  ad- 
1iil>eaH  Htudiuni  tuum  :  et  ideo  non  dicit.  Faciauius.  ne  videietur  quod  nihil  faceiet  gratia  Dei : 
nee  dicit.  P'ac,  ne  videatur  quod  niliil  faceret  voluntas  et  conatus  noster  Bed  dicit,  'Fiat'  per 
Kratiani  i>ei,  adliibito  studio  et  conatu  iiostro."     (I'etUio,  III.,  p.  127.) 

t  '•  PossumuB  autem  in  his  verbis  tria  considerare.  Priinum  est  qnare  fit  hiec  petitio  ;  »e- 
iiidiini  quando  impleatnr  ;  tertium  ent  quid  reqtiiratur  ex  parte  nostra  ut  inipleatur.  Circa 
1(1  iniuni  s<-ienduiii.  qufxl  ex  ha<'  tx-titione  pONSurauM  duo  colligere.  «)Uie  iiecessaria  sunt  lioniiiii- 
bus  ill  vita  ista.  Uniiin  est  <juod  homo  semper  sit  in  tiiiioie  et  liuinilitate.  Aliqui  enim  fiieiiint 
ita  pra-Mumptiiosi  qiuMl  dicerent  qucxl  lionio  poterat  viveie  in  niuiido  isto  ita  quod  ex  se  polerat 
vitaie  peccata.  Sed  nulli  datum  est,  nisi  soli  <'liristo.  quia  liabuit  spirituni  non  ad  meiisiirain, 
et  Beat*  Virgini,  qu.-e  tuit  plena  gratia,  in  qua  nullum  p»fl<atuni  fuit.  sicut  dicit  AuKustinus: 
'  De  qua  (scilicet  Vir;iine)  cum  de  peccatis  ajjitur.  iiullam  volo  fieri  meiitionem.'  h5ed  de  aliis 
Sanctis  nulli  concessum  est  qiiin  ad  minus  veniale  j>ec<:ituiii  incuvieret  :  1  Joan.,  I.,  8:  '  .Si  dixe- 
limus  quoaiani  peccatum  nou  habemus,  ipsi  nos  seducimus,  et  Veritas  iu  nobis  uoa  est: '  et  hoc 
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should  always  live  in  hope.  The  JSTovatians  sinned  against  this 
hope,  because  the}^  taught  that  whoever  fell,  after  Baptism,  would 
never  rise  again.  The  sixth  petition  gives  a  definition  of  tempta- 
tion :  "  To  tempt  a  man  is  to  test  his  virtue."  A  man's  virtue  is 
proved  in  two  ways:  by  avoiding  evil,  and  by  doing  good.  The 
seventh  petition:  "But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  a  general  petition 
against  evils  of  all  kinds — sins,  infirmities,  and  atiiictions,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  S.  Augustine.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
treatise,  there  is  added  a  short  Exposition  of  the  entire  prayer.* 

The  Tractate  on  the  "  Angelical  Salutation  "  has  some  points 
of  interest.  For  instance,  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  case,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  an  angel  doing  reverence  to  man.  Men  used 
to  show  angels  reverence,  and  for  three  reasons :  on  account  of 
their  dignity,  their  familiarity  with  God,  and  on  account  of  the 
plenitude  of  their  splendour, and  of  their  grace:  for  the  angels 
partici})ate  in  the  Divine  light  in  the  completest  fulness.  Hence, 
as  the  act  of  reverence  was  reversed  in  our  Blessed  Lady's  case,  it 
follows  that  she  surpassed  the  angels  in  these  three  gifts.  This, 
the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  many  texts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Hugli  of  S.  Victor's  is  quoted  in  testimony  to  her  intense  love  of 
the  Almighty:  "Because  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  says, 
"  burned  in  a  special  manner  in  her  heart,  wonderful  things  were 
dune  in  her  flesh,  things  so  wonderful,  that  of  her  was  born  God 
and  man."  In  all  danger,  safety  can  be  found  in  this  glorious 
Virgin.  She  exceeds  the  angels  in  plenitude  of  grace;  hence,  she 
is  called  "  Mary  " — which  is  interpreted  to  mean,  illuminated  with 
interior  light.f  She  is  called  "The  royal  dwelling-place  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity."  The  word  "Mary,"  also  signifies  "Star  of  the 
Sea,"  because,  as  those  at  sea  are  directed  into  iH)rt  by  a  star,  so, 

eliam  probfttur  per  petitionein  istam.  Constat  enim  qiiod  oiuuibus  Sanctis  etiam  homiuibus, 
«'«inv(iiit  (liccrc  'Paternoster,'  in  <ivu»  «li<"itur  :  '  IMniitte  n«»V»i.s  d«bita  nostra.'  Ergo  oinnes  re- 
»'o;{iiosciiiit  ft  <;ontil<'ntur  sc  ix-ciatorcs  vel  (Icbiton's.  Si  or<jo  jn-ccatorrs,  dtbt-s  tiini-re  et 
biiiniliari.  Aliiul  «'Ht  (|no(l  sompi-r  vivanius  n  isj>»' :  ciuia  licft  sinins  ptTcatures,  uon  di'lH-nins 
dispcnnn."     (JVtitio,  y'.,p.  i29.) 

*  "  Ut  in  snnnna  oxponntnr.  sciendum  est,  qnod  in  orati(»ne  dominicA  contincntnr  omnia 
mm-  d«'si(b-n\ntiir.  ct  omnia  (piiv  fiiijiuiitnr.  Int«r  omnia  antfm  dcridcrabilia  illud  jiUis  dt-side- 
ralnr  unod  phis  aniatiir.  «t  hoc  est  Dt-us:  ct  icb'o  primo  }»t'ti.s  gloriam  Dii,  iniii  diois  :  SamMiti- 
iftiir  nonicn  tnuin."  A  Deo  autem  dfsid<'ran(bi  sunt  tria.  «iua<  jx-rtinrnt  ad  te.  Prinnim  »-st 
quod  pcrvriiias  ad  \  itam  a-tcniam  ;  tt  boc  pt-Iis  oum  diois :  •  AdvtMiiat  rtiinum  tunni."  St-iMiu- 
»limi  ('St  quod  fiuias  vcdnntatem  l)»'i  ct  Jnstitiam;  ct  lu)c  pctis  cum  dicis :  'Fiat  voluntas  tua 
siiut  in  iiclo  ct  in  terra.'  Tcrtium  «'st  nt  babcas  ncccasaria  mlvitam:  ct  boc  jutis  cum  diois : 
^  raucm  nostruin  q\n>tidianum  da  nobis  Imdic'  Kt  dc  bis  tribus  dicit  l>(Mnin\is.  .Mattb..  VI..  Xi: 
I  rimum  qua-ritc  rcguum  Dei."  tiuantuni  ad  prinnim;  '  ct  .jnstitiam  ejus,'  <iuaiit  uiu  ad  sccnn- 
nnm  :  'ft  ba'c  omnia  adjicicutur  vol)is.'  <inautuin  ad  tcrtium.  Ilbi  antcm  (iiuc  vitaiida  sunt  ct 
lunKiida.  sunt  iba  qiuc  contrariantnr  bono.  Honum  antcm  cjuod  priuio  dcsidcrabilc  est.  est 
quadrnpb'x  .  .  .  primnm  est  gbiria  Dei.  Seeunduni  est  vita  a'terna  .  .  .  tcrtium  est 
lustitia  ct  bona  opera.  .  .  .  Quartnin  sunt  bona  neeessaria:  et  buie  eontrariantnr  adversi- 
tatcs  ct  t  ribubUione.s :  ot  ad  boe  removendnm  petimus,  '  sed  libera  nos  a  malo.  Amen.'  "  (Com- 
ix (i<tuM(t  Expositio  Totins  Orationia,  p.  llti.) 

t  "  Antiquitns  erat  valdc  masinum  quod  .Ansreli  npnarercnt  homiuibus:  vel  quod  bomim's 
laccrent  eis  revcrcntiam.  liabebanf  pro  maxima  landc.  .  .  .  Quod  anieni  .\n>:clns  taceret 
Iminim  revcrcntiam.  nuiKpiam  tnit    auditum.  nisi   postquam    salutavit    Ucatani  Virgincm.  rcve- 


Salut.  Aiii/dic.  Erposit.,p.  133.) 
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Christians  are  led  to  ^lory  bv  Mary.*  The  IMessed  Vir<rin,  in  tlie 
Fruit  of  her  womb,  found  all  that  Eve  ex{)ected  to  find  in  the 
a})j)le  of  sin;  for  she  hoped  to  be  as  a  god;  to  have  ])leasure;  and 
to  look  upon  beauty.  All  this,  our  Lady  experienced,  in  possess- 
iii.2:  the  Fruit  of  her  womb,  Jesus. 

Under  the  heading]:  of  the  two  precepts  of  charity,  jind  the  ten 
Commandments  of  the  Law,  there  are  some  noteworthy  thoughts; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  these  Opuscula  of  the  Angelical  are  so  stud- 
ded with  noble  ideas,  and  S9  interwoven  with  Scripture,  that  it  is 
difticult,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them — let 
us  look  at  his  theory  on  the  Law:f  "The  Law"  teaches  us  how 
to  act,  and  it  is  fourfold;  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  light  of  the  intellect  placed  in  us  by  God;  by  it, 
we  know  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid.  God  gave  man  this  light, 
and  this  Law,  when  He  created  him.  The  Law  of  Concupiscence 
destroyed  the  Law  of  Nature;  so  there  was  given  toman  the 
AVrirten  Law.  Tiien  came  the  Law  of  Charity  and  Grace,  which 
is  the  Law  of  Christ.  But  since  all  men  cannot  be  learned,  Christ 
has  instituted  a  short  Law,  which  all  may  know,  and  from  which 
no  one  can  beheld  excusable  on  account  of  ignorance:  and  this 
is  the  Law  of  Divine  Love,  "A  short  word  shall  tlie  Lord  make 
u])()n  the  earth."!  'J'liis  Law  should  be  the  rule  of  all  human  acts, 
and,  as  tlie  Angelical  teaches,  it  produces  four  effects:  first,  it 
causes  spiritual  life — as  S.  Augustine  says:  "For  as  the  soul  is  the 
life  of  the  body,  so,  God  is  the  life  of  the  soul."  As  a  corpse, 
dressed  up  witli  gold  and  })recious  stones,  would  not  be  living;  so, 
the  soul,  had  it  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  exclusion 
of  charity,  would  be  dead.     S.  Gregory  says:  "The  love  of  God  is 


*■  Soni*'  liave  tri»-tl  to  ])rove  that  S.  TlininaH  held  the  dortriiir  of  the  "  Inimarulatf  Conrep- 
tioii."  It  is  to  be  IVarefl  that  tlu-ir  ar;;uin«'nfM  arc  ratlier  ]»i(»fifH  of  tlieir  great  love  of  the  Saint 
ntul  of  the  |)oi;nia.  than  of  the  general  la\\  s  of  lofjic  : — ••  Se«l  Chrint  lis,'  HavH  the  Anjfelical.  "  ex- 
eellit  Heatani  Vir;;iiieni.  in  hoc  c|Hod  hinc  orJKinali  fpcccato]  conceptuH  et  natus  est.  Beatft 
aiitein  Viino  in  oriKinah  ent  conccpta.  t*cd  non  nata.  Ipsa  efiani  oinniuni  virtutnni  oj)era  exer- 
cnit.  alii  aiifeni  Haucti  Hpecialia  (pci'datu.     .     .     ."     (Opuxr.  VI.     In  Salut.  An/ielic.  Kxpnsil.,  p.V.iX) 

t  '■  Tria  Kjint  honiini  iH-cenHaria  a<l  sjilntem  :  sf-iiiitet  Hcientia  ciedeniloi  nnt.  «<ientia  dcside- 
ramlornm.  et  s<ientia  <tj>etan<ioi  uni.  I'linmnt  docitnr  in  sviuholo.  iilii  tra<litnr  Hcientia  dc  ai- 
ticuliH  lidei.  Mcc\induni  in  oiationc  iMiinniica  :  teitiiini  in  lc;;e.  NiHKr  atitcni  d«'  Kcienlia  opcraii- 
donini  intend) niUH:  ml  (|nani  tractanclain  r|iiadruple\  lev  invenitnr.  Prima  dicitur  lex  nutiir;c : 
et  ha-c  nihil  alind  ent  nisi  Innien  intellectUH  iiihit nni  nol>)s  a  Deo  )>er  <|r.od  co^nosciniUH  qi:id 
aKeiidiini  et  <|nid  vitandtini.  Hoc  linnen  et  han(-  le-ieni  de«lit  DeiiB  honiini  in  creatione  Hcd 
innlti  erediint  exciiHaii  p«-r  i>;iioraiitiaiii.  si  ham-  Icfreni  non  ol»Her\ant  :  Hed  contra  eos  dicit. 
Propheta  in  Phalni.,  XI>VI.  .  .  .  Sed  licet  Dciih  in  creatione  dederit  lioinini  banc,  legem, 
hcilicet  natiine.  dialKiliis  tamen  In  liomine  snperw*  niiiiavit  aliani  legem.  Kcilicet  concupiscentiJB. 
.  .  .  Quia  lex  natnr;e  jK-r  legem  <'oncupi.Hcenl i.e  deslnicta  eiat.  oportehat  fjuod  homo  rednce- 
retnr  a<l  opera  virtiifiK.  et  retraheretur  a  ^itiih:  acl  (iiia-  nece.Hsaria  erat  lex  Hcriptiira;.  Sed 
aciendiim,  cjuod  lion)o  retraliitnr  H  malo  et  indncitur  an  iMMiuni  ex  dnobiiR.  Primo  timore  .  . 
.  jK-r  legem  Moysi.  .  .  .  Sed  qnia  moduH  inte  inKufflciens  fuit  .  .  .  ideo  est  alius  mfrdiia 
retrahendi  a  malo  et  iiidunendi  ad  houum,  nHxliin  scilicet  amoris:  et  hoc  modo  fuit  data  le< 
rhristi.  scilicet  lex  evangelica,  una-  est  lex  amoritt.*'  (Opu*c.  III.  In  duo  VrcEcept.  Carit.  et  in 
Decern  lygia  Prffcep.  Erposit.,  I'oL  XVI.,  p.  97.) 

t  ■' Sicut  ergo. lam  pra-dictum  est  fpiadniplex  lex  invenitnr:  et  prima  qnidem  lex  naturae, 
quam  Dens  in  creatione  infnndit ;  secunda  lex  conrnpiscentije  ;  tertia  lex  stniptura; ;  quarta  est 
lex  caritatis  et  gratia-,  qua*  est  lex  Christi.  Sed  maiiifestuni  est  (|Uod  non  omnes  possnnt 
scientia;  iiioudare;  et  propterea  a  Christo  data  est  lex  brevis,  nt  ah  omnibus  yiofiset  scire,  et 
uulluB  propter  ignorantiam  possit  ab  ejus  observantia  excnsari:  et  hate  est  lex  divini  amoris. 
Apostolus.  Rom,  JX., '23  :  •  Verbum  breviatum  faciet  Dominns  super  terrain.' "  (Opusc.  III.  In 
duo  PrcBcrpt.  Carii.  eiin  Decern  Legis  Pnrcep.  Exposit,  Vol.  XVI..  p.  97.) 
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never  idle ;  if  it  really  exists,  it  works  great  things ;  what  does  not 
work,  cannot  be  love."*  The  second  effect  of  love  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Divine  Commandments;  the  third,  is  that  it  guards 
us  against  assault;  and  the  fourth,  that  it  leads  to  happiness. 
Love  is  the  measure  of  bliss.  Then  comes  the  explanation,  devel- 
opment, and  illustration  of  the  first  great  Commandment,  in  which 
man  has  to  give  to  God  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  Tlie 
"  lieart "  which  is  given  to  God,  is  the  good  intention  with  which  a 
man  acts.  Frequently,  however,  men  act  with  a  good  intention, 
but  without  fruit,  because  an  upright  will  is  lacking.  For  instance, 
were  a  man  to  commit  a  robbery  to  feed  a  beggar,  he  would  have 
a  good  intention  ;  but  the  rectitude  of  a  right  will  would  evidently 
be  wanting.  A  good  intention  is  no  excuse  for  doing  evil: 
"Who  say  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  whose  damnation 
is  just."f  A  good  will  is  joined  to  the  intention  when  the  will  of 
man  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.J  Tlie  Saint  then  shows 
that  the  other  conditions  which  make  up  the  full  rendering  of  the 
whole  being  to  the  Almighty,  should  so  combine,  as  to  tend  to- 
wards that  one  consummation.  There  are  four  influences  which 
urge  us  to  practise  charity  towards  man,  viz.:  the  Divine  love,  the 
Divine  precept,  and  tlie  communication  of  nature  :  "  Every  animal 
loves  its  like;"  and  finally,  tlie  utility  that  follows  from  such  a 
course.  Two  things  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  friendship: 
patience,  and  humility,  from  which  patience  springs. §  He  who 
thinks  much  of  himseli\  and  lowly  of  another,  cannot  bear  with 
the  detects  of  that  other.  God  lovi^s  and  hates — loves  man's  nature, 
but  hates  his  vice.  Blessed  Stephen,  in  praying  for  his  enemies, 
did  a  great  service  to  the  Church — he  converted  Paul.|| 

*  "Si  quia  hahet  omnia  dona  Si)iritn»  siincti  absque  caritnte,  uon  lialxt  vitam.  Sive  enim 
sit  Rintia  linfinarnni,  sivo  .sit  donuni  (idci.  vcl  quictniid  .sit  iiliiid,  .siiH'  raritate  vitani  non  tribu- 
unl.  Si  fuini  iioijm.s  niortuun)  iiiduatiii  auro  ct  iaiiidiUus  pn-tio.sis  ;  niiiiloiuiniisniortniun  nianft. 
Hoc  est  ergo  i>riininu  (luod  (-nicit  caiilas.  Sccuiidmu  (piod  tacit  caritas.  est  divinonuu  niaiidH- 
loiuiii  ol).st  r\  aiitia.  (ircjioiiuH:  •  Nniuiuaiii  tsl  l)»-i  amor  otio.su.s  :  tiju'iaf  iir  enini  mji^iia  .si  est ; 
Ni  v<"i(>  opcrari  rcnuit,  amor  non  »'si.'  I'ndc  maiiilV.stnm  sij^iinni  caritatis  est  promptitudo  iiu- 
pitiidi  di\  uia  pia>ctpta.  Videnuis  onim  umautem  propter  auiatum  magna  et  dittlcilia  ouerari," 
(In  I'nnrpt.  Uiiin.  p.  «»«.) 

t  Horn.,  III.,  8. 

t  ■  lntfno)iatu.s  Christus  antn  pas.siontMn,  a  legisneritis,  quod  eseet  maximum  et  primnm 
nuuidalnni,  tlixit.  Mattli..  XXII.,  \iT:  •  Diliju's  Dominnm  l)»-um  tnnm  ex  toto  rorde  tuo.  et  in  tota 
ainina  tua,  «M  in  tota  m«'nti>  tua:  ct  hoc  est  niaxiinnm  et  piimuin  mandat\im.'  Kt  vere  istnd  est 
mi\)u«  et  nobilins  et  utiliiia  inter  omnia  mandata,  sieut  sati.s  manilestum  e.st :  in  hoe  enim 
omnia  mandata  implentur.  Sed  ad  hoe  «iuod  istnd  i)raMeptnm  dih'ttionis  po.s.sit  perfeete  im- 
plen.  (luatiu)r  requirimfur.  Primiim  est  tlivinornm  In-netieioruni  remem»>ratio.  .  .  .  Seenu- 
uiuu  e.st  divina>  exeellentiu-  eon.sidevatio.  .  .  .  Tertinm  e.st  mnndanorum  et  terrenovnm  ab- 
rtn'aiio  mus;nan»  enim  iiyuriam  Deo  faeit  qui  aliq\iid,  ei  ad:vquat .  Isa..  XL..  I«:  '  Cui  similem 
leei.sti.s  Denm.'  Tune  antem  alia  Ueo  adaMinamn.s.  qnando  res  teniporales  et  oorrnptii>ile.s  simul 
eum  l)eo  dih>;unu8.  Sed  hoe  e.st  oninino  impossibile  :  proptereadieitur.  I.sa..  XXN'MI..  20  :  Coan- 
Kuslatum  est  .stratum,  ita  nt  alter  deeidat  :  et  pallium  breve  utrumqne  operire  non  potest.' 
till  tor  iiounnis  assimilatur  strato  areto  et  pallio  brevi.  Cor  enim  Inimanum  aretuni  est  in 
lespictu  ad  Deuni;  undo  qnamlo  alia  ab  eo  in  eorde  tuo  recipis.  ipsnm  exix-llis;  ipse  enim  nou 
pantiu  fon.sortem  ui  anium.  sie\it  nee  vir  in  uxore."     {In  Pntcrpl.  Lt^ig.  p.  yi>.  100.) 

<i  ,  '  '"^V'*'"'"'"' S"'^"^  duo  aunt  qua>  juvant  ad  amieitiam  eoiuservandam.  rrimum  est  pa- 
jieuiia:  vir  emm  iraeuudus  suseitat  rixas,'  nt  dieit  ur  Pro\ .  XXVI..  Jl.  Seeunduui  est  humili- 
ra.s  quie  eausat  pnmiim.  seilieet  patientiam:  I'rov..  XUI..  10:  •  Inter  .sniH-rbos  semper  jur^ia 
(ill  /V(m")V  / '""  *''>»»'^l*rat   magna  de   se,  et  despicit   alium,  non   potest  defectus  illius'pati." 

situ  "}*'''."!"*'*'•  ^'>**«1  *"  PPCcas.  si  non  pareis  veniam  postnlanti:  et  quod  i>ertectioni8  est, 
ui  tuni  ail  te  revoc4is.  licet  uou  teuearis.     Sed  ad  hoc  ut  eum  tnilias  ad  te.  mul|;e  ratioues  lu- 
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Now,  just  to  touch  upon  the  ton  ])recepts  of  tlie  Law,  sinii)ly 
cullini(  out,  here  and  tlu'iv,  some  strikini^  tliou<(hts: — 

1.  The  Law  of  Moses  is  founded  on  tlie  two  precepts.  They 
were  engraven  upon  two  stone  tahlets.  On  tlie  first,  three  of  the 
Commandments,  are  inscribed — these  belong  to  the  precept  of 
loving  God:  on  the  second,  the  seven  remaining  ones  are  written, 
and  they  are  included  in  the  second  precept,  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bour. The  greatest  and  most  horrible  of  all  sins  is  the  worship 
of  devils.  There  are  five  reasons  why  we  should  adore  one  only 
God:  on  account  of  His  dignity,  His  generosity,  the  stability  of 
His  promises,  the  slavery  of  diabolical  domination,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  reward:  "They  will  be  like  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.*'* 

2.  Swearing  is  like  medicine,  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  of 
necessity.  Our  Lord  insists  upon  this  teaching,  on  account  of 
a  man's  tongue  being  his  most  unruly  member;  for  nobody  has 
thorono^lilv  mastered  it.  Tbe  name  of  God  can  be  used  under  six 
circumstances:  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  as  in  an 
oath  ;  unto  sanctification,  as  in  Baptism;  for  the  expulsion  of  ad- 
versaries, like  the  devil ;  in  confession  of  the  Name  itself;  as  a 
defence:  "The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower;"  and  in  the 
comi)letion  of  any  work.f 

3.  In  the  first  Commandment,  we  venerate  God  with  our  heart; 
in  the  second,  witii  our  mouth;  in  the  third,  with  our  work: 
"  Kemember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day."     There  are  five 

duciiiit.  Prima  <-Ht  projuia- (liKiiitatiHConservatio  .  .  ,  Spcimda  est  victoria?  acquisitio  .  . 
T«Tlin  ♦'Mt  iiiultijfli<'i«  ulilitaf i«  coiisffulio  .  .  .  qiiarta  «-rtt.  (|uia  «-.\  lioc  ]>r«'(-eH  tuiu  faciliiia 
examliuiitiir :  nmlf  su|n'r  illiifl  .Iciviii.,  XV.  'Si  8t«'l«'riiit  Movscn  «•!  Saintit-l  coiain  me.'  dicit 
Gi«-;;<>|-iiiK.  (|iio<l  trcit  ]><itiiiH  dc  inti-s  iiKMitioiK-m.  (|iiia  i-o^avcniiit  pro  iiiimiciH.  Siiiiilitfr  ('lirJH- 
tiiH  ait  I.ii<:c.  .Win..  .M  :  °  I'att-r.  dimit Ic  illin.'  Item  beatii8  StepliaiiiiH  oraiido  pro  ininiicis 
iiia^iiain  iitilitatcin  fecit  KcclcMi:e.  ({iiia  I'aiiUim  couvertit.  Quiuta  est  peccati  evaHio,  quam 
niaxiiiic  deHJderarc  debemuH."     (Ibid,  p.  102.) 

"  '•  Sicut  .jam  dictum  e.st,  tota  lex  Cliristi  dcpeiidet  a  raritate.  Caritas  autem  pendet  ex 
dtiobua  pr:ecepti8:  quorum  unum  e»t  de  dile(!tione  Dei,  relicjuum  de  dilectione  i)ro.>cimi :  et  de 
iBli.>t  duiibuH  jaui  di<-tum  cHt ;  nunc  autem  Hciendum.  (juod  Dens  daiulo  le^em  .MovMi,  dedit  decern 
pr:ec«-pta  in  diiubiiH  tal>uli.-4  hi])id«ii.s  rt<ri]>ia:  i|Uoruin  tria  in  prima  taltula  i«cri])ta  pertinent  ltd 
aniurem  l>ei  M-ptem  \'ero  ncripta  in  secuncla  talnila  |>ertincnt  ad  anion-m  proxinii:  et  ideo  tota 
)e.\.  t'undata  in  dunbuH  pncceptiH.  Prininni  anfein  (|Uod  pertim-t  ad  anioreni  I>ei  cut.  '  Noii  babe- 
ti^  tU-»>  alienos:  '  et  ad  bn,ju«  intellect  iini  heiendnni  cut.  <|Uod  antiqiii  mult  ipliiiter  bocr  pra-cep- 
t\im  tran«K'ediebaiitur.  (^nid»m  enim  cob-ltanl  da'inonia  :  P.->iilin.,  XCV.,  ."j  :  '  Oinne«  dji  gen- 
tium dainonia.'  Hoc  autem  est  maxinuim  omnium  pi-ccatoruni  et  liorribile.  .  .  .  Contra 
h«ic  pneceptum  i»ec«ant  AMtroloyi.  (|ui  dicunt  ba-c  ense  animarum  rectorcH:  enm  tamen  propter 
boniinem  lacta  sint,  cujns  .soIuh  Ileus  ifcfor  est.  ...  In  <|u<u'uni  errorem  iiicidernnt  bomines 
qui  int'eriorit>UH  male  iitunt ur.  niniiH  ea  diligentes.  .  .  .  Alii  errantcH  colebant  bomineh,  vel 
avcH.  vel  alioH.  vel  seipsos ;  fjuod  <|ni«lem  c«Miliiit;it  ex  tribu.H.  Priino  (arnalilate.  .  .  .  Se- 
ciindo  ex  adulatione.  .  .  .  Tertio  ex  pni-Huniutione  ;  (juidam  enim  ex  |M°a-Hum))tione  feceruut 
tte  vocari  de<»H.  hicut  patet  Juditb,  HI.,  de  Nabucbodonooor.  "     (In  Prrrr^pt.  Leqi«,  p.  102.) 

t  "  Sicut  n«)u  ent  nisi  Dcuh  quj-m  debenius  <:olere.  ita  nou  est  nihi  nuns  quern  debeinuB  niax- 
iiue  venerari :  et  piiino  quantum  ad  nmnen  :  uiide  Hon  assumes  nomen  Domini  Dei  tui  in 
vauuin.'  Sciendum,  quod  vauum  dicitnr  tripli<:iter.  Ali(juando  enim  di<ifnr  talsuni.  Ps.  XI., 
3.  .Asaumis  erjio  nomen  Dei  in  vanum.  quandoaisHumis  illud  a<l  <f)ntirmationis  talsitatis.  Za<b., 
VIII.,  17:  Ibid..  XIII..  3:  "  Non  \ivcH.  quia  locutu.t  es  iniMulacium  in  nomine  Dotnini.'  Talis 
autem  tacit  injuriam  I)eo,  sibi  ipsi,  et  omnibus  boiuinibus.  Deo  qiiidem.  ((uia  cum  .jn rare  per 
Deum  nibil  alind  sit  nisi  invocare  ejus  testimonium  :  cum.juras  falsnm.  aut  crjMlis  Deuin  nescire 
v«rum.  et  sic  ponis  ij^norantiam  in  Deo.  cum  tamen  omnia  nuda  et  aperta  hint  oc-ulis  ejus,  ut  di- 
citnr aii  Hebr.  IV.:  aut  i|Uod  dili;;at  niemiacinm.  cum  tamen  optat  ipsum  :  Psal.  V.,7:  '  Perdes 
ouines  (|ui  loquuntur  mendacium  : '  aut  derogas  potentiai.  quasi  non  possit  dc  eo  pnuire  .  .  . 
Kt,  nota,  quod  .juramentuni  est  sicni  medicina.  qu;e  non  semper  ac<:ipitur.  sed  in  uecesbitate  : 
et  Jdeo.  ut  dicit  ur  Mattb.  V..  37.  '  quod  bis  ampliua  est.  a  malo  est.'  Keel.,  XXIII..  9 :  'Juration! 
nou  assuescat  os  tuum  :  multi  enim  «a»us  in  ilia.  Nomiuatio  vero  Dei  nou  sit  assidua  in  ore  tuo, 
et  nominibun  sauctonmi  lie  admiacearia :  quouiam  uou  eris  inimuuis  ab  eis.'"  {In Fracept, 
Legis,p.  104.) 
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reasons  for  this:  first,  the  destruction  of  the  error  of  those  who 
would  teach  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  by 
the  Jews  in  memory  of  the  Creation.  Christians  keep  Sunday  in 
memory  of  the  New  Creation  by  Christ,  who  rose  gloriously  from 
the  dead.  Then,  secondly,  as  a  testimony  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
for  the  flesh  of  Christ  did  not  corrupt  in  the  tomb ;  thirdly,  as 
a  confirmation  and  figure  of  the  truth  of  the  Promise.  We  ex- 
pect rest  from  three  things :  from  the  labour  of  the  present  life  ; 
from  the  temptations  of  concupiscence ;  and  from  the  servitude 
of  the  devil.  Fourthly,  the  precept  was  given  to  inflame  love: — 
"  For  the  corruptible  body  is  a  load  upon  the  soul : "  fifthly,  that 
tliose  who  are  subject,  might  have  an  opportunity  for  works  of 
piety.  Work  may  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  under  four  circum- 
stances: through  necessity;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church — as  the 
priests  did  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
in  rendering  a  service  to  one's  neighbor,  and,  finally,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior.*  S.  Jerome  tells  Rusticus  to  be  ever  occupied 
with  some  good  work,  so  that  the  devil  may  always  find  him  busy. 
There  are  three  things  which  we  ought  to  do  on  the  Sabbath :  to 
offer  sacrifices  of  our  soul,  our  body,  and  our  goods ;  to  study  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  to  perform  spiritual  exercises.  But,  before 
the  soul  can  really  rest,  three  kinds  of  repose  must  precede:  re- 
l)ose  from  the  unrest  of  sin,  from  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  and 
from  the  occupations  of  the  world,  and  after  this  has  been  done, 
the  soul  can  rest  freely  in  God. 

4.  Now  commence  the  seven  precepts  of  the  second  tablet  of 
stone.  Man  must  fly  evil,  and  do  good.  So  in  the  precepts,  some 
of  them  lead  to  good,  and  others  prohibit  evil.  Above  all,  we 
ought  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  our  relations.  "  First,  we  should 
love  God,''  says  S.  Ambrose;  ''and  then  our  father  and  mother." 
For,  from  our  parents,  we  receive  three  things:  our  being,  our 
food  and  support,  and  our  education.!     Five  desirable  promises 

*  "Hoc  «>st  tvrtiiiin  niaiidatiim  lepis,  of  convenieuter.  Primo  onim  dt-benms  Domu  veiifrari 
coiilo :  vuulf  i>i:i>('ii)itur<iuo(l  lum  rolatnr  nisi  unua  I)«mi,s:  \\\uU'  •  lum  lialx'bis  d*'t»s  ali«'in>8  onraiu 
iiu'.'  Sfciuido  on> :  iiiulr  '  iioii  ass\inn's  noiiicn  Doiniiii  Di-i  t\u  in  vanuiii  '  Tt-rtio  optTr:  ft  lioc 
«'!*t  'Mi'iiifiito  ut  (lifn)  «abl>ati  saiiftiliccs."  Voluit  tMiiiii  nt  I's.st-t  <'citu»  dios  in  tjiu)  iiitt-mlerfut 
lioiniiH's  ad  mTvitiiuii  Dfi.  llaln'tm-  autein  lioi"  ])iaM»ptuiii  (jiiiiKjiU'  rationibns.  Primo  euim 
ditluiii  fiiit  ad  di'MtrnctioiuMii  «-in)ris.  .  .  .  S«'cmido  datum  fuit  ad  iuBtimtitiin-in  tidt'i  Re- 
tb'uiptoiia.  .  .  .  Ttitio  datum  fiiit  ad  roboraiHlum  sive  lijruraudum  veritatt'm  promis^ionis. 
•  ;  •  Quarto  datum  fuit  boc  ])raM-»'ptum  nd  iutiammatioufiu  amoris.  .  .  .  Quinto  datum 
luit  ad  opera  pirtatis  n-speotu  8ub)«ctorum.  .  .  .  Sfivudum  tinod  op«Tft  corporalia  possuut 
lien  in  Habbato  propter  (jnatuor.  Prinu)  propter  neifssilatrm.  .  .  .  SeiMunlt»  propter  Kcele- 
sia^  utilitatem.     .     .  Tertio  propter  j)ro\imi  utilitatem  :  unde  Pominns  enravit  in  <lie  sjibhati 

l>:»l»eiiten»  mannm  nridam,  et  eonttitavit  JvuluMisreprehendentes  eum.i)oiiens  exemplnin  tie  ove. 
Y'larto  proi)ter  superioris  auetoritatem  :  nude  Dominus  pra'eepit  .luda>is  ut  eireumeiderent  in 
die  sabbati.  ut  dieitnr  Joan..  VII.  .  .  .  Homo  diem  festiun  delu't  sanetitieare  .  .  .  primo 
m  taeuMulis  saeritioiia    .    .    .     secxiudo  in  verbornm  Dei  Btudiis."     (In  Prtrct'pt.  Ltffis.  p.  iOb.  UMi.) 

t  "  PertVetio  liominis  consiatit  in  dilectioue  Dei  et  proximi:  et  ad  dileetionem  Dei  pertinent 
tria  praMepta  qna>  seripta  fuernnt  in  prima  tabula  :  ad  dileetionem  vero  pro\imi  septem  tjn;¥i 
Ruiit  H(  seeunda  tabuliu  Sed,  sieut  <li»it\ir  I.  .loan..  :»  non  debemns  diliiiere  verb«>  neijue  linsna. 
sea  op,re  et  veritate.  Homo  enim  sie  dilijiena  debet  duo  faeere  :  seilioet  fiicere  nujlnni.  et 
laeeie  Uonum :  unde  *iua>dam  aunt  in  pra>eeptia  iudueentia  ad  bonum.  alia  auteni  sunt  probi- 
fil'.v"!  ,*"m'?"^'  >nulnm.  Kt  aoiendum.  quod  eavere  a  nuilo  taeiendo  est  in  potentia  no.>,tra  :  .sed 
metre  cuiUb«t  bouuiu  uou  possuiuua:  et  ideo  dioit  beatu8  Augustiuua.  iiuod  noa  uuiuea  debvmus 
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are  nuide  to  those  who  lionour  tlieir  i)5ir('nts:  that  they  shall  have, 
first,  grace  in  the  ])r('seiit  life:  and,  secontlly,  glory  in  the  future: 
"  He  that  lionoureth  his  father  shall  enjoy  a  long  life."*  15ut, 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  a  life  is  long,  when  it  is  full  ;  and  fulness, 
according  to  the  i)hiloso})her,  is  not  measured  by  time,  but  by 
action;  and  a  life  is  full,  when  it  is  virtuous.  ]^ut  they  that  in- 
jure their  parents  shall  die:  ''The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  that  desi)iseth  the  labour  of  his  mother  in  bearing  him,  let 
the  ravens  of  the  brooks  ])ick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  eat  it."  f 
The  third  })roniise  is,  that  they  shall  have  grateful  and  acceptable 
children;  the  fourth,  that  they  shall  have  a  praiseworthy  fanie  ; 
and  the  fifth,  that  they  shall  possess  riches:  J  "  The  father's  bless- 
ing establisheth  the  houses  of  the  children;  but  the  mother's 
curse  rooteth  up  the  foundation.  "§ 

5.  We  have  not  only  to  do  good,  but  to  avoid  evil.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  can  inflict  upon  our  neighbour,  is  to  kill  him. 
Kegarding  this  fifth  precept,  there  is  a  three-fold  error.  Some 
have  said  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  even  brute  animals.  But  this 
is  not  so  ;  all  animals  are  subject  to  man.  And  the  i)hilosopher 
says,  in  his  Politics,  that  "  hunting  is  like  a  just  war."  "What- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat,  asking  no  questions  forconscience 
sake."  II  Others  have  declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  under  any  pre- 
text, to  put  a  man  to  death  ;  so  that,  according  to  them,  judges, 
and  others,  are  murderers.  But  8.  Augustine  is  against  this,  when 
he  declares  that  "God  does  not  dei)rive  Himself,  by  this  precept, 
of  the  power  of  putting  to  death."  What  is  lawful  to  God,  is 
lawful  to  His  ministers,  when  He  orders  them  to  execute  His  law  : 
"I  will  kill,  and  I  will  make  to  live."^  Others  have  said  that 
this  precept  does  not  include  suicide;  and  therefore,  that  suicide 

dilltcrp.  BPcl  non  omnibus  tcnciniir  benffaccrp.  S«-d  inter  oinnfK  (lebenuis  lM-n<'fac*;re.  eonjunc- 
tiH  nobiH  .  .  .  Int«-r  onini-N  aiitcni  |>r<ipiii<|ii()H  Hiint  nobis  i>ru{iin<|Uiui'fH  ])at<-r  et  uiater;  et 
i(l)-(>  (licit  AnibroHMiN:  '  Prinio  ilcbciniiH  diIi>;*M'c  I)iMnn,  Hfcnntlo  ))ati>-in  et  niatreni.'  .  .  .  Et 
liiijiiHinodi  rationeni  n-ddit  l'biliiHiif>liMH.  (pii  dicit.  (|ii(><l  <-x  nia^nn  )MMi<-ti(-i<>  recM-iito  al)  ciH  nou 
poMsiiiMii.H  eiH  r<'Sji<»n<lfre  ex  :e<|iiHli  :  et  iileo  In-ne  ]M)teHt  nater  oIl'enmiH  expellere  filinni,  »ed  uou 
erunver.su.  l)ant  ant  em  i)arenteH  tilio  tria.  I'rinio  Hiabifiinentnni  qno  ad  eHne.  .  .  .  Secuudo 
nntrinientnm  sive  t'nU-inientnni  i(nrid  a«i  ne<-e.HHaria  vita-.  Tertiu  duennientnin.  Hebr.,  XIL,  tf: 
Patreii  (|nideni  caruiH  uuHtne  emclituieH  liabninnis."     (In  l'r<xcept.  Leyis,  p   106,  107.) 

*  UrclL,  III ,  7.  t  I'ruv.,  AAA'..  17.  t  KccH.,  Ill ,  U. 

5  "  Sciendum  est  quod  lionorantibuH  parenten  «jninque  de.siderabilia  proinittnutnr.  Et  pri- 
mnm  est  gratia  in  prsesenti,  et  gloria  in  tiitoro.  (jna-  niaxinie  desiderantnr.  .  .  .  f'ontrarium 
del»etnr  niai«di(;entilinH.  el  etiain  in  le;;e  niab-dieuntnr  a  l>eo.  nt  dieifur  Uent.,  XXVII.  .      . 

Sed  vita  natiirali.s  rpiani  nihil  est  in  eoniparatione  a<!  vitani  jiratia-.  Si  erjro  nun  recujinuscia 
iM-netieiuui  vitii:  natnraliit  «{nani  liab<-H  a  parentibuH,  indlKunH  es  vita  t^ratise  qua- major  est,  et 
p«T  run-ieqnens  vita  Kloriie.  «jn:e  maxima  est.  .  .  .  Secundnm  denideraliile  est  vita  ;  unde  '  ut 
sis  lungifcvns  MUi>er  terrani.'  Dieitnr  Kecli..  III.,  7:  '  Qni  lioiiorat  patrem  sunni.  vita  \ivet  lojigi- 
ore.'  Kt  nuta.  qn«Kl  vita  lunga  est  qnandu  est  plena:  fjusB  non  mensnratnr  tempore,  sed  actioue, 
secundum  I'bibtHophiim.  Tunc  i)lena  est  vita  quaudo  est  virtnosa:  et  ideo  virtnosus  et  sanetus 
din  vivit.  quann  i.i  eito  nK>riatur  corp<iraliter.  .  .  .  I'raMninm  est  vita  curporalis.  Sed  con- 
trarium,  8C!ilii;et  mortem.  a<-<)nirunt  illi  qui  in.juriaiitnr  parentibiis.  I'ruv.,  XXX.,  17: 

'  Oculum  qui  subsaiinat  patrem.  et  ^\\\\  despicit  partum  matris  sua;,  sntlodiant  eum  eorvi  de  tor- 
rentibus  et  eoniedant  eum  Hlii  aquila- '  Per  lilios  aqnilse  intelliguntnr  reges  et  prineipes.  per 
corvos.  oflBciales,  Tertium  est  lial>ere  Alios  sibi  gratoset  acceptos.  .  .  .  Quart iwn  <st  habere 
famam  laudabilem.     .     .     .     Quiutum  est  habere  divitias."     {In  FroRcejit.  LegUs.  p.  101,  lOH. 

U  1  Cor.,  X,  25.  ^  Deut.,  XXXIL,  39. 
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is  lawi'al.     But  S.  Augustine  answers  them,  when  he  says:  "He 
who  kills  himself,  without  doubt,  kills  a  man."* 

Is  all  anger  contrary  to  virtue?  There  are  two  opinions.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  true  virtue  consisted  in  peace  of  mind:  the 
Peripatetics  held  that  a  wise  man  might  be  moderately  angry — 
and  this  seems  nearer  the  truth,  and  is  evident,  from  the  Gospel, 
from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  reason ;  for  the  irascible 
power  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  were  no  anger  ever  per- 
mitted. So  anger  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  and  sometimes  not  a 
virtue.  Anger  may  be  considered  in  three  ways  :  when  it  resides 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason,  without  any  disturbance  of 
mind,  and  then  it  is  not,  in  reality,  "anger," but  "judgment; "and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  God  is  affected,  when  He  punishes  the  wicked. 
Next,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  passion,  and  then  it  resides  in  the 
sensitive  appetite,  and  is  twofold — for  sometimes  it  is  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  ;  when,  for  instance,  a  man  is  angry  when 
he  should  be,  and  as  much  as  he  should  be,  and  no  more — and 
then,  anger  is  a  virtue.  At  other  times,  man's  anger  gets  the 
better  of  his  reason,  and  then,  it  is  sinful. f  The  difference  be- 
tween anger  and  hatred  is  this,  that  the  former  is  soon  over,  whilst 
the  latter  is  abiding;  and,  therefore,  a  mortal  sin.  "He  who 
luites  his  brother,  is  a  mui'derer."  |  S.  Augustine  says  in  his  Rule : 
"Have  no  contentions;  or,  if  you  have  any,  end  them  as  soon  as 
possible ;  lest  anger  develop  into  hatred,  and  the  mote  be  turned 
into  a  beam  ;  and  the  soul  become  guilty  of  murder."  In  all  our 
doings,  we  should  observe  two  things:  justice, and  mercy.  Anger 
prevents  us  from  so  doing.     Hence,  a  philosopher  said  to  one  who 

*■  "In  lege  Divina,  ner  qimin  ordiiminur  ad  dilectionein  Dei  er  proxnni,  nnuoipitur  non 
aoluni  faiMMc  boiniin.  .scd  ctiaiu  d<Mlinare  a  uialo.  Inter  alius  aiitciii  tiiajns  inalmii  quo  iiossit 
(icri  pioxiuHi,  est  uci'ider»>  «'uui ;  et  lioc  proliilx-tur  ouui  dicitur  '  Non  occidt's."  Circa  <|in»a  i>ra>- 
»'«'l>tuni  tii])tit'it«T  I'st  t-natuui.  Quidaiu  cnini  dixcrunt.  tjuod  non  li(«'t  orcidtTc  ctiani  biiita 
aiiiiiialia  .  .  .  (luidani  dix<-runt  pi'oliil)ituin  esse  honiicidiuui  honiinis  oniniuo :  iindc  huinici- 
«las  di<MU)t  »'Hat>  JiHii«'«'8  sa'i'ulares.  (|ui  condcniuant  si'cunduiu  Ic^jos  ali()UO!<:  ooutra  quu8  dicit 
Auiiu.Hlinus.  (|uod  l)t>u.s  \u'v  lioc  pn\M'<']»tUMi  imn  abstulit  siUi  potcstatcin  (u-cidrndi.  ...  Id 
fuiiii  quod  licituuj  est  1)«m),  licituni  vM  vt  ininistris  t-Jus.  per  niandatum  ipsiu.>*.  .  .  .  Est  fr;io 
Hfusu-s;  •  Noil  oci'jdfH'  juopiiaaiu'toritate.  Alii  \«m-o  dixtrinit.  quod  jxr  liof  cjiiod  dicitur,  "  Nou 
•u'fidcs'  proliilx'tur  non  occidcrt-  aliuin:  undc  dicrhaut.  <iuo(l  licituiu  crat  occidcrc  st-ipsuni. 
Sic  cniin  iii\  tiiitur  dc  Sainsonc  .indie.  XVI..  ct  dc  ('atone,  ct  dc  <iuil>usdam  vir^inibiis  i\n:v  m>  in 
tlaiiiinas  iu.icccnint,  Hiciit  recital  Aujiustinus  I.  de  Civitale  Dei.  Sed  ad  hoc  lespondet  .\u<;u8ti- 
niUH  ibideiii.  die-ens :  '  (|ui  .se  occidit.  )Huiiiuein  nti<|ue  occidit.'  Si  evj;o  luunineni  non  licet  occi- 
dere.  nisi  auctoiitate  Dei:  ei<io  nee  seii)suin,  nisi  vel  auctoritate  Dei.  vel  instinctu  Spiritus 
euncti.  sicnt  dicitur  de  Sainsoiie,  erjro  •  Xou  occide.H."  "     (/»i  I'ttrcept.  l^<jLi.  p.  lOH.) 

1  "  Set!  lunnquid  oinnis  ira  I'st  contraiia  virtnti  f  (^irca  hoc  duplex  est  opinio.  Stoici  enim 
dlxefunt,  tjuod  nulla  passio  cadit  in  sapientein:  iiniiio  volehant  «iuod  vera  virtus  esset  in  quiete 
mentis.  Peripatetici  autein  dixenint.  <|no»l  ira  catlit  in  sapientein.  8»'d  nioderata  :  et  est  opinio 
verior.  Kt  patet  priino  auctoritate.  <iuiii  in  I-IvanKcliis  iiiveiiiinus  istas  pjissiones  Christo  atlri- 
outas,  in  quo  fiiit  fontalis  plenitudo  sapieutia*.  Secundo  patet  ratione:  nam  si  omnes  pas- 
Riones  virtuti  contrari»'utur.  «-sseut  aliqua<  i»ofenti:e  aiiinuv  qiueesseiit  tVustra.  immo  qua»  essent 
hoiiiini  in  nocnnieiituin.  quia  irascihilis  et  concupisril)ilis  Irustra  data>  essent  homini.  Kt  ideo 
diceuduin  est,  quod  aliquando  ira  est  virtus,  aliquando  non,  .Accipitur  enim  ira  tripliciter. 
1  riino  priuit  est  in  solo  judicio  rationis  absque  ooiumotioiie  aniiui:  et  ista  non  dicitur  pnq>rie 
ira,  sed  judicinni.  Sic  eninj  Doniiuus  puniens  inalos,  iratus  dicitur  Mich..  Vn..9:  •  Irani  Domini 
portabo,  tpioniani  peecavi  ei.'  Secundo  aecipitur  prout  est  passio:  et  ista  eat  in  apjM'titu  sen- 
Bituo:  et  est  duplex  :  quia  aliq\iaudo  ordinatur  ratione  et  continetur  sul)  terniinis  rationis, 
quando  scilicet  quis  iras»itur  quando  debet  et  quantum  debet  et  pro  quo  del«et.  et  hv\jusniodi  : 
et  tunc  est  actus  virtutis.  et  dicitur  ira  per  zeluni.  .  .  .  Kst  et  tertia  ira  qua>  relucit  .judi- 
cuun  rationis.  et  ista  semper  est  peccatum :  sed  Kliquaudu  veuiule,  aliquando  est  uiortale." 
(ill  Fracp.  L<i/i«,  p.  109.) 
♦  iJohn,  i//.,15. 
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had  ollViuled  liini:  "Were  I  not  angry,  I  would  punisli  you." 
Christ  wislu'S  us  to  abstain  from  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  anger  is 
the  beginning  of  homicide;  tlierefore  our  Lord  warns  us  against 
anger.* 

6.  Adultery  is  for1)idden  after  murder,  and  fitly,  for  man  and 
wife  are,  as  it  were,  one  body :  ''Tliey  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh."  f 
A  wife  seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  in  committing  adultery 
than  a  husband.  IShe  commits  three  grave  sins.  The  lirst,  is  in- 
credulity, because  she  misbelieves  the  Law;  she  sins  against  the 
ordination  of  God,  and  also  against  the  Statutes,  or  Sacrament, 
of  the  Church.  The  second,  treachery,  for  she  abandons  her  hus- 
band. The  third  consists  in  the  commission  of  a  theft;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  theft,  for  she  gives  the  whole  inheritance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  another.  The  woman,  therefore,  who  is  an  adultress, 
commits  sacrilege,  and  is  a  traitor,  and  a  robber.  Nor  do  husbands 
sin  less  than  their  wives,  and  this,  on  three  accounts:  because  of 
the  equality  they  enjoy;  on  account  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  man  ;  and  on  account  of  his  authority — for  man  is  the  head 
and  the  teacher  of  the  woman.  But  the  sin  of  a  priest  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  layman,  and  that  of  a  bishop  greater  than  that  of 
a  priest.  Similarly,  a  husband  committing  adultery  is  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith. |  But  let  wives  attend  to  tiiat  which  Christ 
says  :  '*  All  tilings,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  ob- 
serve and  do :  but  according  to  their  works  do  ye  not,  for  they  say, 
and  do  not.''§   S.  Gregory  says  that  carnal  sins,  though  less  culpable. 


*  "  Homiridnim  videtur  esso  airtus  pf-rrati  mortalis  ex  sno  genere.  quia  direote  nrdinatur 
contra  i)i:f<'«-ptiim  divinuiii:  t-X  idt-n  cohsciihiks  in  lioiiiicidiiiiii  est  i»«'rratuni  niortale  fx  ut-iHTe: 
quia  si  actus  <-Nt  uiortaliH,  «-t  r<inH«-nHU8  «-rit  iiiortalis.  .^li(|U<Mid<(  aut«-ni  |i«-c('at)iin  niortale  est 
ex  t;«Mifrf.  Hfd  taineii  uiotu8  iion  «-bt  iMTcatuni  ninrtalc.  quia  est  Hint*  rnnBcnsu :  siriit  si  ancen- 
dit  iiKttUH  ooMrupiHccnti.'L-  ad  toriiic-auduin.  et  noii  roiiHciititur.  iiou  r>st  pfcratuui  ninrtale ;  simi- 
liter ira:  est  eiiiin  UHitUH  a«l  iiijuriaiu  illatani  vindic-andani :  li.-er  eriini  est  proprie  ira.  .  .  . 
Seeunda  ratio  i(Uare  debeuiu^  nou  jirovocari  cito  ad  irain.  est.  quia  oniniM  houut  diligit  lil)erta- 
t«*n»  et  (xlit  n«T\  ituteui.  .  .  .  Seeuiidci  ravere  dehi-t  ne  diu  iu  ira  peruiaueat .  .  .  .  Tertio 
cavere  debet  ne  in  ira  prc>e<-dat.  I'riino  in  cfude.  «juod  fit  (|uandii  jx-rvenit  ad  odium.  Est  euim 
dillVreutia  int«*r  iratn  et  o«liiini.  <juia  ira  Hul>ita  est,  odium  \  ero  diiituriium  ;  et  ideo  est  morfale 
peeeatum:  I  Joan.  III.,  15 :  '  qui  (Klit  fratrem  suuui.  liomicida  est :'  et  ratio  liufus  est.  ouia  et  se 
intertieit  spoliauilo  m-  caritate.  et  alium.  AuRUHtinus  iu  Regula:  '  Lites  aut  nullas  lialK-atis, 
aut  quam  celerrinie  tiniatis,  ne  ira  crescat  iu  odium,  et  trabeiu  faeiat  de  festuca.  et  auiniam 
faeiaf  liomieidam.'  Genes..  XLIX.,7:  '  Maledietus  furor  eorum  quia  pertiuax,  et  iudignatio 
eorum.  quia  dura.'  "     (/»  Prwcrpt.  JjegU,  p.  109.) 

t  Grn..  II.,  24. 

t  "  Post  proliibitionem  homirldii  proliihetur  aduUerium:  et  congrue,  quia  vir  et  uxor  sunt 
qua)«i  unum  corpus.  .  .  .  Kt  idefi  j»o«f  in|uria;u  c|U.'e  infertur  per-soua*.  nulla  major  est  quam 
ilia  iju.'v  iufertur  <'oi\juuet.f»,  Proliibetur  aiitetu  adulteriuni  uxon  et  viro.  Sed  pnus  dit-endum 
est  de  uxoris  adulterio.  (piia  nujjus  peecatum  videtui  crimmittere.  Committit  autem  tria  pec- 
cata  gravia  uxor  nuerliaudo.     .     .  Primo  ergo  peccat  per  iucredulitatem.  quia  legi  incredi- 

bilis  fit.  .  .  .  Item  facit  contra  Dei  ordinatiruiem.  .  .  .  Item  contra  Kt-clesia;  statiita, 
vel  sacramentuni :  tit  enim  matrimouium  in  facie  Krelesiie ;  et  ideo  adducitnr  Deus  quasi  iu 
testem  et  tidi-jussorem  de  servanda  ticle.  .      .     Secundo  percat  per  perditioiiem.  quia  dere- 

linquit  virum.     .  .     Tertio  p»'r  fuiti  conimissionem  quia  ex  alieno  viro  constituit  sibi  filiis; 

et  hoc  maximum  furtum  est.  quia  totam  hereditatem  dat  alieuis  filiis.  Et  imta.  quod  ista  delje- 
ret  studere  quo<l  filii  intrareut  reiigionem.  vel  aliquid  aliud  fa<erent.  ita  quod  in  bonis  viri  noQ 
Buccederent.  Est  ergo  mulier  morlians.  sacrilega.  proditrix,  furatrix.  Viri  vero  peccant  nop 
minus  quam  uxores.  licet  sibi  quandoque  blandiantur:  quod  patet  ex  tribus.  Primo  ex  a-quali- 
tate    quam  liabet.     .      .      .     Secundo  ex   viri  fortitudine.  .      .     Tertio  ex  ejus  auctoritate; 

quia  vir  est  caput  mulieres:  nude  niulieres  non  dehent  loqui  in  Ecclesia :  sed  domi  viros  iiifef- 
rogare,  ut  dicitur.  1  Corinth..  XIV.  Eat  ergo  vir  doctor  mulieris:  et  ideo  Deus  pratceptum  dedit 
Tiro."     {In  Praecepl.  Legis,  p.  IIO.) 

i  AToM/i.,  XXI II.,  3. 
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are  more  infamous  than  spiritual  offences;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  render  a  man  like  to  a  beast. 

7.  The  Law  forbids  injury,  first,  to  persons:  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;"  secondly,  to  the  married :"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery;" and  thirdly,  in  respect  of  goods:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;" 
S.  Augustine  says  that :  "  All  unlawful  possession  is  a  theft."  This 
precept  forbids  all  unjust  taking  away.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  to  induce  us  to  avoid  this  sin.  First,  on  account  of  its 
gravity,  for  it  is  likened  to  the  crime  of  murder:  "  He  that  shed- 
deth  blood,  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  are 
brothers."*  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  danger  it  implies.f 
For  no  sin  is  so  ensnaring;  since  it  cannot  be  remitted  without 
satisfaction  and  penance.  A  man  may  quickly  repent;  just  as  a 
man's  anger  subsides  after  a  murder;  or  his  passion  ceases  after 
his  sin.  But  here,  though  a  man  may  repent,  he  does  not  so  easily 
make  satisfaction,  since  he  not  only  has  to  restore  the  goods,  but 
to  repair  the  damage  done;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  has  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  sin:  "Woe  to  him  that  heapeth  together  that  which 
is  not  his  own;  how  long  also  doth  he  load  himself  with  thick 
clay?"J;  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  sin;  and, 
fourthly,  on  account  of  the  singular  harm  which  results  from  it, 
for  it  brings  destruction  along  with  it,  like  tire  when  thrown  upon 
straw  :  §  *•  Fire  shall  devour  their  tabernacles  who  love  to  take 
bribes."  || 

8.  We  have  seen  that  God  forbids  man  to  injure  his  neighbour, 
by  deed ;  now,  he  commands  that  he  should  not  injure  him,  by 
word:^     "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 

*  Ecdi.,  XXXir.,21. 

t  "  nomiiiiis  |>roluhnit  priiioipaliter  iu  loge  sua  injmiani  proximi :  et  primo  iujnriam  iu  pro- 
piiaiu  pt  rsoiiam,  il)i.  •  N»>n  ovcitles: '  sctruuih)  in  pcisoua  coiijiiiicta,  ibi.  "  Noii  uutcliaheria; ' 
trrtio  ill  H'1)U8,  liif,  '  Nou  fuitiuu  facics.'     Kl  scit'iiilmn,  ijiuni  iu  lior  pracfpto  i>roliil>ft ur  tmiuo 

iiialc  al)'aluiii.     Coniniittitni  fiiiui  fiiitniii  inultis  iiiodi.s.     Priiiu*  orniltc  a<cii)ifmi(i 

^«^'^'llll(lo  vioU-nt«'i- autVri'inlo:  et  lia-c  t-st  major  iiijmia.  .  .  .  Tertio  uu-nfilcm  iioii  solvon- 
*^"'-  ■      •     Quarto  traiKlfiii  ill  un'n'atiouil)iis  coinniiltfiido.      .      .      .      Dflx-iit  iios  iiiilm-orf 

imilta"  lationcs  ad  hoc  Lfurtuni]  cavnidmii.  Prima  sumitui-ex  giavitatf :  assimilatur  «iiiiii  hoc 
l>fi'(at\im  hoiiiifidio.  .  .  .  SttuiMhi  ox  pt-riruli  iiualitatc  :  niilhmi  fiiim  pectatuiu  <'8t  ila 
pniiulosum.  Nulhim  eiiim  peccatuiu  icmittit  iir  siiu' satistart  iom- et  piuiiittutia.  .  .  IVitio 
«'\  tahiiiii  imitiUtatc:  noii  j'uim  nuut  iitilia,  iu-(iut>  spiiitiialittM.  I'rov..  X.,  2 :  'Nil  piodeiuut 
thi'sauil  iini>ictatis:  ■  divitia'  fiiim  .spiritiiaiiter  inosunt  ad  flecmos\  iias  ft  -sacriticia.  I'lov., 
XIII..II:  •  UciU-iiipiio  auiiiiiB  viii  divitia"  .Hiia-:  '  stil  di'  nou  propiiis  diritiir.  Isju..  LXI..  8  :  •  Kijo 
DoinimiH  dill};,. IIS. iudicinm,  «•!  odio  habcii.s  lapiiuim  in  liolooaustiiiu.'  Kocli..  XXXIV..  24:  '  yui 
ollfit  .sa»  riticimn  ex  substantia  paujuTmn.  quasi  qui  vietiiuat  tiliuiu  in  eousiH-etu  )>atri8  sni : ' 
nee  teiuporaUter,  quia  naiuni  duiaut.  Habae.,  H.,  9:  '  Vae  qui  eonsre^tat  avaiitiani  in  niahim 
aonnu  sua^    .     .     .     et  liberari  se  putat  de  manu  niali.'  "     (In  Pntccpt.  Lrgis,  p.  Ill,  112.) 

t  Habac,  IT.,  6. 

>  ' '*''*'^'-'  XXVni.,  8  :  '  Qui  ooacervat  divitias  usuris.  et  fenore  liberali  in  pani>eri8  oonprepat 
cas:  1  n»v.,  Xin..22:  '  (^ustoditurjusto  substantia  peeeatoris."  Quarto  ex  noeumenti  siii«;nhi- 
ritale:  taeiunt  eniiu  penUre  alia:  sunt  eiiini  i>jnis  paleis  eomuiixtus.  Job.  XV..:t4:  •  Ijiui.-*  de- 
\oiavit  tabernaeula  eonim  qui  inunera  libeiiter  aeeipiuut.'  Seias  insuper.  tinod  talis  nou  solum 
Buaui  ainittet  auimam,  .sed  etiam  liliorum,  quia  illi  teiieutur  red»lore."  (/;i  I'rtrcept,  Legis,  p.  Hi.) 
II  ^-''>,  Ar.,24. 

.  il  '  Prohibuit  .jam  Domiuns,  quod  uuUus  ii\jnrietur  proximo  sno  opere:  nunc  axitem  praece- 
pu,  quod  nou  iniutietur  verbo;  et  hoe  est :  '  Non  loquaris  <-ontra  proxininm  tnum  falsnni  festi- 
luonuuu.  Hoe  auteiu  potest  esse  duplieiter:  vel  iu  .judieio.  vel  in  eonununi  loeutioue.  Iu 
jimuio  auteiu  tiilms  luodis,  seeunduin  quod  tres  persona-  possunt  faeere  eoutra  hoe  pi-.veeptuni. 
I  unia  persona,  seilieet  aeeusautisfalso.  .  .  .  Item  persona  testilieautis  mentieudo.  .  .  . 
iieiii  persona  judieis  male  sententiando.  ...  In  eommuni  loeutioue  peeeant  aliquando 
trnet?,  *S  V'"'*^'*"'"^^^"'"  ^"*"^"®  Si'">**ii»'  111*'"!"""*-  Seilioet  detraetoies.  .  .  .  Item  qui  de- 
nueioie*  UUtfuter  audit.     .     .     .     Item  susurratorea.  qui  seilicet  lecitaut  quidquid  audiuut, 

liii 
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l)()ur."  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  in  giving  judgment,  or  in 
common  conversation.  In  judgment,  three  sins  may  be  commit- 
ted: by  accusing  falsely — and,  remember,  that  as  you  cannot  say 
what  is  false,  so  you  must  not  conceal  what  is  true;  then,  by  wit- 
nessing to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally,  by  an  unjust  sentence.  In  C(uiimon 
conversation,  five  kinds  of  persons  sin  against  this  command: 
detractors,  who  are  hateful  to  God;  those  who  freely  listen  to 
them;  gossips,  who  relate  all  they  hear;  flatterers,  that  is,  adula- 
tors; and  murmurers.  By  this  Commandment,  all  lies  are  for- 
bidden, and  for  four  reasons:  because  lies  render  men  similar  to 
the  devil — a  liar  is  the  devil's  son  :  "  For  thy  si)eech  doth  discover 
thee;"*  on  account  of  inveracity  tending  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  society — for  men  could  not  live  together,  if  the 
truth  were  not  told;  because  lies  destroy  a  man's  reputation  ;  and, 
finally,  because  they  work  tlie  perdition  of  the  soul:  ''The  mouth 
thai  belieth,  killeth  the  soul."  f  The  KSaint  then  gives  some  of  the 
principal  causes  which  lead  men  to  tell  lies,  ending  with  the  case  of 
those  w])o  tell  lies  in  fun.  And  of  this  we  must  be  careful,  lest, 
through  custom,  we  be  led  on  to  mortal  sin :  "  For  the  bewitching 
of  vanity  obscureth  good  things."| 

9.  This  is  the  difference  between  tlie  Divine  and  the  civil  law, 
viz.:  the  civil  law  only  judges  words  and  actions;  the  Divine  law 
judges  thoughts  also;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  former  is 
made  by  man,  who  judges  things  from  the  outside;  the  latter  is 
from  God,  who  sees  both  witliin  and  without:  ''Man  seeth  those 
things  that  appear,  but  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  heart."  §  With 
God,  the  "will"  is  equivalent  to  the  action  ;  not  only  are  we  not 
to  steal  the  property  of  another,  but  we  are  not  even  to  covet  it. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  for  this:  first,  on  account  of  the  in- 
finiteness  of  C()ncuj)iscence.  And  the  reason  why  covetousness  is 
never  satiated  is,  because  the  heart  of  man  was  made  for  God ;  {| 

Item    blrtiiditorfs.    irl^-sf   adulatorfs.      .      .  Item    nin  mm  rat  ores;  et  hoc   maxime 

abnmlat  in  Hnlwlitis.  I  Coiintli.,  X..  Hi:  •  XiMjue  iiinnmiravcritiH.'  Sapient.,  L.H;  '  Ciistodite 
vo«  a  muiiiMnatioiif.  (|ii;i'  iiiliil  piodcHt.' "     {In  I'nrrept.  Leyu.p.  112.) 

*  '•  Kfrl..  VII..  14;  "  Noli  veil*- iiK-ntiri  nmin- iiieiMla<iiiiii :  as.sirliiitas  eiiim  illius  non  est  bona' : 
et  )ioc  ])roptt'r  <|natiior.  Friino  propter  diaboli  a.s.siniilationeni :  talis  enini  eftieitnr  (liabr)li  tiliiiB. 
Item  borninesciiiidaiii  Hunt  de  nenere  dialMtli.  .  .  .  Hecnn<lo  propter  soeietatisdis- 
Bolntiuueni.  IIomineH  eniin  Himiil  vivint  :  <|iiod  ew.se  non  posset  si  simul  vernm  iion  dicerent. 
Tertio  propter  famiK  uniissionem  :  qui  enim  nssuescit  nieiida<-ii.  non  (;reditur  sibi, 
etiam  si  vernm  dieat.  .  .  .  (^narto  propter  anima-  i)erditionem  :  oceidit  enim  bomo 
niendax  auimani  siiam  :  Sapient..  I..  11:  '  Os  (|nod  meiititnr.  o<'cidit  animam.'  F'salm.  V.,7: 
'  Perdes  omnes  fpii  l(»qn\intur  menda<-inm.'  l'n<le  jiatet  (|Uod  est  i)eeratnni  nu>rtale.  L'nde  ad- 
vertas.  rniia  ij>sornm  mend:i<-ir)rum  (|noddam  est  niortale.  (jnoddam  veniale.  Mortale  a\iten)  est 
nientiii  in  bis  <juje  s\int  ridei  ;  qmid  pertitiet.  ad  praM'laros  manistros  et  jira-dit-atores  :  et  boe  est 
gravins  oninibnB  aliis  speeiebns  mendaeii:  2  Petr..  II.,  1:  'In  vobis  erunt  majjistri  mendaces, 
qni  introdueent  sectas  jierditionis.'  Et  aliipii  ali(|Mando  falia  diennt,  nt  videaiitnr  scire.  Iss., 
XLVTI..4:  '  Snjjer  qnem  Insistis.  super  qiieni  dilatasfis  OS.  et  ejecistis  lingnam  ?  Niinifniid  uoo 
vos  filii  scelesti.  semen  niendax  f  Item  ali()iian<lo  mentinntiir  aliqiii  in  damnum  proxiini. 
Colons..  III..  9:  '  Nolite  meiitiri  invioem.'  Et  Ii.tc  duo  mendaeia  mortaliasunt.  Aliqiii  aiitem  nien- 
tiuntnr  pro  seipsis:  et  hoc  miiltijiliiiter.  Aliquandoex  buinilitate.  .  .  .  Ali(|iii  ex  verecnndia 
levitate.  .  .  .  Aliqui  ex  ntilitate.  .  .  .  Aliqni  propter  alterins  coiunio- 
dum.         .         .         .        Aliqui  propter  luduni.''     {In  Pr<xcept.  Legis,  p.  \\2 — 113.) 

t   Wisdom.  I.,  \\.  i   Wi»doTn.  IV..n.  ^  Reg.,  XVI., 'i. 

II  "  Hiec  est  differentia  inter  legem  divinani  et  niundanam  :  quia  lex  ninndana  jndicat  facta 
et  dicta:  diviua  autem  non  ba;c  tautuui,  sed  etiam  co}<itata.    £t  ratio  Lujus  est,  quia  ilia  est 
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hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  Thou  hast  made  us,  0  Lord,  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  not  at  rest  till  it  rests  in  Thee."  What  is  less 
than  God  cannot  fill  the  heart.  Secondly,  because  it  disturbs 
repose,  which  is  very  pleasant ;  for  the  covetous  are  eager  to  obtain 
wliat  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  preserve  what  they  have  got  hold 
of.  And  on  this  account,  Christ  likened  riches  to  thorns,  as  S. 
Gregory  tells  us.  Thirdly,  because  it  makes  riches  useless,  to  the 
owner,  as  well  as  to  others,  for  all  he  does  is  to  hoard  them  up. 
Fourthly,  because  it  does  away  with  the  equity  of  justice.  Fifthly, 
because  it  destroys  charity ;  for,  according  to  Augustine,  "  the 
more  charitable  a  man  is,  the  less  covetous  he  is,  and  conversely." 
Sixthly,  because  it  brings  forth  all  iniquity,  and  is  the  root  of  all 
evils. 

10.  On  account  of  the  corruption  consequent  on  sin,  Christ  and 
the  glorious  Virgin  alone  escaped  concupiscence.*  Sin  reigns  in 
the  flesh,  first,  when  concupiscence,  by  consent,  domineers  in  the 
heart.  Secondly,  when  it  rules  in  the  mouth,  by  giving  expression 
to  the  concept  of  the  mind — so,  even  according  to  the  philoso- 
l)hers,  they  are  not  without  sin  who  compose  wanton  songs ;  for 
poets  who  wrote  love-songs  were  driven  out  of  the  cities.  Thirdly, 
when  it  is  put  into  act — and  these  are  the  three  degrees  of  con- 
cupiscence. Much  labour  must  be  expended  in  conquering  this 
sin,  for  it  is  intrinsic  to  us,  and  a  domestic  enemy  is  conquered 
witli  difficulty.  But  there  are  four  ways  of  overcoming  it :  by  fly- 
ing external  occasions — "  Can  a  man  hide  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  garments  not  burn  ?"t  Secondly,  by  not  giving  admittance 
to  thoughts  which  are  an  occasion  of  exciting  concupiscence;  and 

por  homines,  (luijiulifaiit  «^a  quiK  apparent  exteiius;  sed  diviua  eat  a  Deo.  qui  exterins  interi- 
\i8<iu»' ((in.spifit  :  I'salm.,  LXXII.,  25:  '  Deus  ooidis  luei.'  1  Ueji. ,  XVI..  7  :  •  Homo  \  iilet  qiue  foiis 
Hunt.  |)<Mis  autem  iiitin'tur  cor.'  Dit'tum  est  autem  d»'  pra-ceptis  qiue  pertinent  ad  dicta  et 
facta;  nunc  crjio  dioendiim  est  de  cofjitatis.  Nam  apud  Dcuni  voluntas  pro  tacto  rcputatnr: 
undc  '  lion  c«mcni)isces; '  id  est.  non  solum  non  anferas  facto,  sed  ne<'  etiam  "rem  ]Utiximi  tui 
Coiicui)iscea;  '  et  lioc  i)ropter  mnlta.  I'rimo  proi»ter  concui>iscenti:i' intinitiitem  :  concnpisccntia 
tinin\  quid  iiiHnitum  est.  .  .  .  Kt  <iiH)d  eoncupiscentia  nnuquam  siitidnr,  ratio  est.  <|nia  i-or 
homiuis  tactuni  est  ad  rt'cipiendum  Dcnm.  .  .  .  Se<'\nulo  <inia  aut'i  rt  qtiietcm.  qn;L>  mnltnm 
est  (lelcctuhilis:  semper  enim  cuv)idi  soliciti  sunt  actpiirere  iH)n  habita.  et  lialtita  cnsttxiire. 
•  .  .  Tt  rtio  quia  cansat  in  divitiis  inntilitatem:  tacit  enim  divitias  »*sse  non  utiles  nee  sibi 
uec  aliis.  .  .  .  y>nuto.  <iuia  tollit  Jnstiti;e  aquitatem.  Quinto  (|uia  necat  earitateni  pro\i- 
iiii :  ■  quia  secuudum  Annustinnm,  (}uanto  nni<;is  habet  quis  de  caritate.  tanto  minus  de  ciipidi- 
tat«',  et  e  eonverso: '  Eccl.,  VH.,  20:  •  Neq\ie  tVatreai  carissimiuu  auro  spreveris.'  "  (In  Pnrcrpt. 
Lfgia,  p.  IKI.) 

*  "  Beatna  .loannes  in   1  Canonica  sua,  H.  Capite,  vera.  16.  dicit.  quod   '  omne   quod  est  lu 

nuiiido.  eoncupiscentia  earnis  eat,  et  eoncupiscentia  oculorum.  et  su{)erbia  vita-: '  nude  omne 

desiderahile  in  bis  tribns  consistit  ;  sed  duo  ex  istis  intellijiuntnr  proliibita  jht  hoe  pneceptnm. 

Non  concnpisccs  doninm  proximi  tui."     In  donio  enim  intclli^itur  et  altitmlo.  per  qvmm  avaritia 

nesi«;iiatur :   I'salui  III.,  :i:   •  (iloiia  ct  divitiiv  in  domo  cin.s."     Oui  er^o  desiderat  domum,  deside- 

rut    ilKriiit  .il  ..^  !.•»    ;.l 1. ^ .»•-..       ■     -  ^    V :..:...;.-.■ 


"I'll.  a..  1, .,  ^,,.     yunns  sernu)  mains  ex  ore  vestro  non  procedat.      ht  uteo  non  est  sine  v>eccato 
coniponere   cantiones  vainis   etiam  sccund\im    Philosophos;  quia  et  Poet;v    tiujjeutes   carmiua 
amatona  del>cbant  expclli  ex  civitatibus.     Tertio.  tiuando  egreditur  iu  opere.     .     .     .     Isli  ergo 
»unt  Si'i>dus  concupisceutiiK."     {In  I'racept.  UgU,  p.  114.) 
t  J'lvr.,  J'i.,  27. 
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tliis  is  done  by  punishing  the  flesh:  "I  chastise  my  body,  and 
brin<^  it  under  sul)jecti()n."*  1'hii'dly,  by  being  constant  in  prayer.f 
If  two  men  are  ligliting,  and  you  wish  the  one  to  conquer,  and 
not  the  other,  you  must  strengthen  the  one,  and  weaken  the  other: 
lience,  if  you  want  the  spirit  to  be  victorious,  you  must  assist  it; 
and  this  is  done  by  i)rayer.  And  you  must  reduce  the  flesh,  and 
that  is  done  by  fasting — for  by  fasting,  the  body  is  weakened. 
Fourthly,  by  persevering  in  lawful  occupations:  "  Behold  this  was 
the  iniquity  of  Sodom  thy  sister — i)ride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
ai)undance,  and  the  idleness  of  her  and  of  her  daughters."  J 
Amongst  all  occupations,  the  best  is  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. S.Jerome  writes  to  Paulinus:  *' Love  tjie  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thou  wilt  not  love  the  vices  of  the  flesh."  § 

The  reader  must  now  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
the  minor  works  of  the  Angelical,  written  at  this  period.  Some 
of  the  most  telling  thoughts  have  been  selected,  and  the  general 
tone  and  method  of  the  Saint's  mind  have  been  displayed.  But, 
it  stands  to  reason,  that,  fully  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  consecutive  chain  of  his  reasoning,  the  works 
themselves  must  be  studied  in  their  relation  of  part  to  part. 
What,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  anything  else  in  these  Expo- 
sitions, is  this:  that,  in  the  entire  handling  of  each  subject,  the 
profoundest  theological  science  is  made  manifest,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Holy  Scripture  is  evinced,  which  shows  at  once  what  a 
deej)  knowledge,  and  wliat  a  complete  grasp,  the  Angelical  had  of 
the  Sacred  Text.     It  is  ditRcut  to  say  which  is  the  most   extra- 


-  1  Cor. ,  IX.  27. 

t  '■  VA  Kcicnilum  qiiofl  in  finjifiido  istnd  pirratnin  o|>ortf't  iniiltum  laboraro,  cum  sit  intrin- 
Rfcmii  :  (lilliciliuH  »Miifii  viiMitiir  iiiiiniciiH  faiiiiliiuis.  \iinitnr  }iut<'iu  <|iiafu<)r  niodis.  Primo 
ix-i-HHioiiPts  cxterion's  fii^iif  ii«lo.  iit  |Mita  iiialaiii  t-cx'ictatcni,  ef  riiiinia  iiKliu-t'iitia  occasioiialifpr 
a<l  l(<M'  p<Tcatiiiii.  Fk'cli.,  IX..  5:  '  Viruineni  in-  (MHiKpiciaH,  ii<-  forte  s<-aii(laliz»'ii8  in  (Iccorc  illius 
Ni»li  rircinnKi>icere  in  vifiH  civitatiM,  urc  (>l)»«TvfriH  in  plat«'i«  illins.  Av«Mt«-  tai-ii-m 
tnani  a  ninlii-re  runipta,  rt  n«*  circnniKpiciaM  Hju-fii-in  ali<Mmni.  l'ro]>t«'r  H|)eci<'ni  mnlit-tis 
ni.ilti  p<Ti«-ruiit ,  «-t  «'x  lux-  (■(in(-u]>iHi-fntia  ()na«i  ijinis  «*\ar»l«-Hfit.'  Prov.,  VI.,  27  :  '  NnnK|nid 
polj-Ht  li(inii)  ahscundiTt- i<;iicni  in  HinuHno.  ut  ve.HtiiiuMita  illins  non  ardcant  f '  Kt  id«*o  pr:i-<-<'p- 
tnni  tnit  Lot  lit  tiiucr*-t  al>  itiiini  rirca  rcuionc.  (i<-n.  XIX.  Sfcnndo  coi^itationilfiiH  aditiini  ima 
pr:i'lM-ndc>.  <|iiia  uccatsio  Hunt  »-x(itaiid:i-  (•(uiciijuHj-fiit  ia- :  «•!  lux-  taciriiduni  est  per  carniH  afflic- 
tioiK-in:  I  ('or.,  IX.,  27:  •<'asti;;o  corpus  iikmiiu  ct  in  H«'rvit utt-in  icdi^o.'  TiTtio  oratiniiilais 
iiiHiHtcndo  <|nia  '  niHi  UoniiniiH  ciiHttNliHrit  <-i  vitatcin,  tViiKtra  vi;;ilat  i|ui  ciiHtndit  eani :  '  Psalm., 
('.\XVI.  1.  Sapient..  VIII.,  21  :  '  Sciv  i  (|Uoniani  aliter  non  pOHHiini  »-8Be  eontiuens,  niHi  Ucuh  det :  ' 
Mattli..  XVII..  20:  '  Hoc  K«-nuH  da>inotiioruni  non  ejicitur  niHi  per  orationeni  et  .jejiininni.'  81 
eniin  duo  [iii^narent  ;  et  vellcs  unuiii  jiivare.  altti'iiiu  vero  Aou  :  opurtet  priiuo  auxiliuin  dare, 
Beiviindo  vero  siibtrahere."     (7m  Pnecf-pt.  I^yis,  p.  114.) 

t  Kztch.  X  VI. .  49. 

?  "  Inter  Ki)irifum  aiiteni  et  eameni  est  pinlium  eontinuuin:  nndft  oportet  quod  Hi  vis  quod 
BpiriliiH  vincat.  ijiiod  <le8  ei  aiixiliiini.  et  lux-  tit  \u-y  orati<uiein;  <-arni  vero  .suhtralias,  et  hoc  fit 
jM-r  jejuiiiuni:  iiani  caro  per  jejiiuiuiii  dehilifatiir.  (Quarto  licititt  <u-CMipatioiiil)UH  iuKistendo: 
Ki-t-li..  .XXXIII..  29:  '  .Militant  niiilitiani  doc-nit  ofiositaw:'  Ezecli..  XVI..  49:  •  Ihec  fiiit  iniqiiitaa 
>odonii«.  Hui>erljia.  saturitas  pauis.  et  ahundantia,  et  otiuni.'  Hieronvnius:  '  Semper  aliquidlxmi 
faeitii,  ut  te  iliaboliiM  inveniat  o<-eupatum.'  Inter  onines  aiiteni  oi-cupatioiu-H  nielior  est  htiidium 
Srriptiirarum.  Hierouyinus  aU  Paiilinuni ;  '  .Ama  studia  Senptuiaiuni,  et  carnis  vitia  non  aniabis. 
}I:e«- erj^o  bunt  der-ein  verba,  de  quibusdicit  DominuH.  .Matt  li..  XIX.,  17  :  •  .^i  visad  \  itani  inu'edl 
serva  maudata.'  I»u;e  enim  sunt  radices  princij»alea  omnium  mandatorum.  8<;ilic!et  ililectio  Dei  et 
proximi.  Diliueuti  auteni  Ueum  tria  necesse  est  lacere  :  Scilicet  <|nodnon  lialjeat  aliuni  Deiini, 
et  quantum  ad  Imc  dicit :  '  Xon  coles  deos  alienos.'  Secundo  rpiod  luuioret  eum,  ct  quantum 
ad  boc  dicit  :  '  Non  assumes  tiomen  Dei  tui  in  vaniiin.'  Tertio  quod  Hbenter  qiricscat  in  eo;  et 
quantuni  ad  lio«- dicit:  'Memento  ut  diem  sabbati  sanctifices.'  Dili^entem  auteni  ijro.xiniiinj 
oportet  c|uod  primo  taciat  ei  liiuioreni  debitum.     .  .     Secundo  quod  abstiueat  a  lacifciidoei 

malum  vfcl  facto.     .     .     .     vel  corde."     {In  Fraecept.  Liegi«,  p.  Hi.) 
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ordinary — the  ingenuity  witli  whicli  he  illustrates  the  minutest 
point  of  morals  with  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  memory  which 
he  displays  in  the  number  of  his  quotations,  or  the  readiness  of 
his  resource  in  bringing  them  to  bear,  or,  finally,  the  vividness 
with  which  he  appears  to  perceive  an  association  of  ideas  where 
less  elastic  minds  would  never  have  discovered  any  at  all.  Then, 
again,  wliat  is  particularly  valuable  in  these  Expositions  is,  that 
the  analysis  of  the  various  virtues,  and  vices,  and  passions,  which 
come  under  discussion,  is  made  with  extreme  care,  and  with  un- 
doubted success.  The  Saint's  appreciation  of  the  human  heart, 
his  singular  clearness  of  mind,  his  logical  directness  of  expression, 
and  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  moral  tlieory  of  the  Stagyrite, 
fitted  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  such  undertakings.  Then, 
once  more,  his  great  purity  of  life,  his  intense  power  of  prayer, 
his  associations  with  the  unseen  world,  his  intimate  relations  with 
his  Maker  and  his  Master,  and  the  calmness  of  his  intellectual 
vision,  which  was  never  disturbed  by  prejudice  or  by  passion,  by 
narrowness  or  by  feeling,  but  was  always  fixed,  gently,  yet  steadily, 
on  Truth,  gave  hipi  a  steadiness  and  a  force,  a  brilliancy  and  a 
depth,  which  has  made  him  the  light  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Many  more  points  of  great  interest  might,  of  course,  be  touched 
upon,  in  the  writings  of  our  Saint,  at  this  period;  but  there  are 
other  events,  of  a  less  peaceful  nature  than  the  learned  disqui- 
sitions and  tracts  of  the  theologian,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  In  times  of  tranquility,  the  Angelical  manifested  liigh  and 
splendid  virtue;  but,  after  all,  it  was  in  days  of  contest,  and 
amidst  the  jarring  of  contending  parties,  that  his  greatest  noble- 
ness was  shown;  for  this  simple  reason,  tliat  such  occasions  oft'er 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  distinguished 
virtue,  and  for  the  display  of  true  heroism  of  soul. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WILLIAM     OF    SAINT-AMOUR. 


"Whilst  S.  Thomas  was  busily  engaged  in  teaching,  preaching, 
and  writing,  those  antagonistic  elements,  which  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  every  thinking  race,  were  fermenting,  and  preparing 
for  a  great  explosion.  The  condition  of  the  Paris  University  has 
already  been  dwelt  upon — how  the  rationalism  and  irreverence  of 
the  disci])les  of  the  school  of  Al)elard  had  s})read  abroad;  how 
the  Eastern  heresies  had  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  University; 
how  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  greatest  theological 
centre  of  the  world  was  charged  with  principles  of  misbelief;  how 
a  faiuiticism  of  a  singular  nature  had  possessed  many  minds,  and 
had  driven  them  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  insanities;  and 
how,  in  line,  the  fierceness  of  the  political  order  added  fuel  to  the 
general  excitement. 

As  the  religious  Orders,  particularly  those  of  S.  Dominic  and  S. 
Francis,  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  to  create  a  barrier  to  this 
l)ress  of  unreason  and  disorder — and,  l)y  holy  vows,  by  abrogation 
of  private  judgment,  al)andonment  of  family  ties,  and  renunciation 
of  worldly  goods,  to  become  organized  witnesses  to  stability  of 
faith,  to  subjection  of  will,  and  to  control  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion— it  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
Tljere  is  a  subtle  instinct  in  man — as  there  is  in  the  animal — by 
which,  with  the  rapidity  of  infallible  intuition,  he  detects,  at  a 
distance,  and  at  once,  those  who  are  his  natural  enemies,  however 
artfully  they  may  have  endeavoured  to  simulate  friendship,  or  to 
hide  their  hostile  dispositions.  Then,  antagonism  on  one  side, 
elicits  opposition  from  the  other;  till  what  were,  at  first,  almost 
im})erceptible  germs,  grow  into  vast  organic  and  conflicting  powers. 
If  it  be  truth  against  error;  or  against  truth  mixed  with  a  little 
alloy ;  or,  again,  against  error  mixed  with  a  little  truth — the  battle 
may  be  protracted,  and  the  fight,  at  times,  may  seem  doubtful; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  the  stronger  prevails,  the  weaker  is  over- 
powered, is  cast  to  the  earth,  decays  into  it,  and  at  length  disap- 
pears altogether. 

Now,  at  this  period,  rationalism  and  irreverence  had  been  worked 
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up  to  a  vigorous  display  of  themselves,  through  the  successes  of 
their  rivals.  That  frame  of  mind  which  belonged  to  the  liberal 
school,  could  not  endure  to  behold  men,  whose  very  appearance 
preached  veneration,  reverence,  self-control,  and  custody  of  tongue 
and  eyes,  by  degrees  gaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of 
youth.*  Men  can  bear,  with  comparative  patience,  a  w^ord  or  a 
blow;  but  nothing  is  so  mortifying,  because  nothing  is  so  wither- 
ing, as  the  silent  condemnation  of  a  living  principle  which,  with- 
out the  effort  of  words,  by  simply  letting  itself  be  seen,  scourges 
folly,  rebukes  pretence,  and  shames  the  shallowness  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  the  emptiness  of  self-conceit.  The  noisy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  are  never  more  at  ease  than  when  with  men  of  the 
same  build  as  themselves;  and  never  less  so,  than  when  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  company,  some  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  who 
says,  perhaps,  nothing,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  known  to  be  a 
critic,  and  an  observer  of  his  kind. 

Much  more  reason  had  the  lil)erals  to  dislike  the  Mendicants, 
who  were  guilty  of  two  unpardonable  faults:  they  were  religious, 
and  tliey  were  successful.  They  had  already  penetrated  into  the 
University.  They  had,  in  a  few  years,  expanded  into  powerful 
corporations  ;  and,  like  a  network,  had  spread  their  meshes  over 
the  surface  of  the  Church.  Their  mortified  appearance,  their  un- 
mistakable rejection  of  the  world,  their  eloquence  in  thepul])it,and 
their  influence  in  the  confessional,  drew  thousands  under  their 
control ;  and  thus,  they  did  awjiy  witli  thei)restige.and  lessened  the 
l)()\ver,  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  secular  i)rolessors.  There  was, 
for  instance,  Albert,  called  the  Great,  who  drew  such  crowds,  that  he 
had  to  lecture  in  the  open  air;  and  he  was  but  one  amongst  numy 
uu)re  who  caught  the  ear  of  the  promising  student,  and  drew  him 
under  monastic  influences,  and  often  into  the  Order  itself.  And 
now,  Thonuis  and  Bonaventure  were  imitating  Albert,  and  were 
blighting,  by  their  brilliancy,  the  reputation  and  the  prospects  of 
less  able  men. 

Then,  it  was  not  forgotten  that,  when  the  Doctors  were  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  University, 
the  Mendicants  stood  aloof;  and,  in  fact,  ever  seemed  to  keep  their 
right  eye  steadily  fixed  on   the  advancement  and  i-eputation  of 


.  ^y-  ^«"^vinan  fon-ibly  expresses  the  principle  when  he  snvs:— "  Everv  religion  has  had  its 
ennnent  ilevote.vs,  exalted  above  the  hodv  of  the  people,  mortified  men.  hronijht  nearer  to  the 
l^oniee  ot  (MMul  by  austerit ie.s,  self-iiitlietions,  and  praver.  who  hav,-  Jntluenee  with  Him.  and 
Menu  aslu-Uor  amljiain  hU-ssiii;>.s  for  thosv  who  breome  their  eli.nts.  A  b,-li.flike  this  has 
oeen.ol  eourse  attenthd  by  numberle.ss  .snpcrst  itions  :  bnt  tho.s,.  sui>erst  itions  xarv  with  tim.-s 
inu  piaet-s.  and  tin-  beli.f  il.s.-lf  in  the  mediatorial  pow.-r  of  the  -;ood  and  holv  has  lH>»'n  one  and 
''■;'"",V.V""''^  ""*''■*'•  ^''*'"  '"^  "''•'*  ''eliefiin  idea  of  past  tinu-s  only,  orof  lu-athen  eonntrii-s.  It 
IS  o m-  01  tii(>  niost  natnral  visions  of  the  vonns;  and  innoeent.  And  all  of  us.  tli,-  more  keenlv 
ii,'..f  .i"i  .^'""  '"y ''"'"  •"»'>■  l'«'<«*'>»s.  the  more  we  are  drawn  near  to  them,  as  if  forgettiuc 

lvl\it  '"^''"'.  ""  ^''''*''^**''^''"'"''^*'"''"'''<^'*'^"  i"e  so  unlike  onrselv,-s.  as  beiufi  speeim.ns  o? 
nrnlit  i,.  LV"  "'"  ""^-^  be.  andxNith  some  vague  hoin*  that  we.  their  relations  bv  blood,  miiv 
proiu  m  our  own  persons  by  their  holiness."    (Gminimiv  ojAsxnt,  Chap.  X.  p.  4Ce  403.) 
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tlR'ir  own  Society.  Again,  besides  being  living  protests  against 
Abelardine  })rinciples,  the  Mendicants  were  successful  i)rotests, 
inasmuch  as  they  counted  amongst  tlieir  number,  men,  wlio,  into 
Avliatever  position  tliey  were  cast,  would,  from  their  own  intrinsic 
merit  and  ability,  act  as  leaders  of  the  world. 

Still,  light,  however  brilliant,  is  not  without  its  shadows.  The 
most  s})lendid  and  perfect  institution,  if  it  grow,  and  occu])y  a 
large  s])ace,  if  many  join  it,  will  have,  amongst  its  members,  im- 
l)rudent,  ardent,  and  therefore,  dangerous  men — men,  who  through 
their  very  love  of  their  religion,  by  trying  to  elevate  it  rashly, 
bring  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  :  or,  at  least,  offer  so  fair  a  pretext  to 
the  malevolent  for  attacking  it,  that  the  combined  learning  and 
prudence  of  many  years  will  hardly  make  good  the  damage  done. 
The  mass  of  men  do  not  deal  in  line  distinctions;  they  see  only 
broad  outlines;  to  distinguish,  with  them,  is  casuistry;  and  casu- 
istry, they  consider  to  be  next  door  to  systematized  imposture. 
Point  out  some  telling  scandals  against  some  member  of  a  large 
organized  body;  be  they  only  three  or  four,  or  true  or  false,  repeat 
them  often  enough,  couple  the  name  of  that  organized  body  with 
them  ;  and  the  "public"  will  pass  the  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the 
whole,  and  condemn  both  the  system,  and  him  who  sins  against  it. 

So  was  it  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  at  this  period. 
Tliey  represented  the  great  principles  of  monasticism,  as  opposed 
to  the  liberalism  and  irreverence  of  that  day.*  But  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  formed  a  powerful  and  influential  body  of 
men.  There  were  spots  amongst  them — and  some  very  large  and 
ugly  spots.  There  had  been,  and  still  were,  abuses  amongst  them 
— and  large  and  ugly  abuses  too — in  a  word,  they  were  human, 
and  they  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now,  the  great  practical  work  which  S.  Thomas  did  against 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  to  save  the  religious  Orders  from 
being  wholly  overpowered.  He  has,  in  his  writings,  laid  down 
the  principles  of  true  reason,  which,  when  developed  and  applied, 
overset  the  rationalistic  spirit.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  clear  head, 
and  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  cause  of  monasticism  would  have  suffered  a  very 
terrible  blow.     One  thing  is  a  set  of  principles  buried  in  a  book, 

*  "  Man  Ball  iibfrdif  ss  in  den  Mendirantcn  ein  Elf  ni»-nt  in  die  L'nivcrsitat  findrineen.  wflches 
den  freien  nenieinueiBt  dernelUen  zu  beeintnichtiuen  drolite.  jedeiifalis  den  selbststandigeu 
Bewefjnnueii  des  autononien  Kiirpcrs  liindernd  ent^*  •jcnstand.  Man  daclite  also  daian,  iliuen 
ii»>eil)ani»t  den  Beruf  ziini  ort"entIi«lien  Leliien  abzuhj>re«;lien.  Die  Gnnst.  welclier  (*ie  sicli  you 
Seite  des  Papstes  und  des  Ki'>ni<i»  erfienten,  pab  iini  emen  finind  nielir.  sicli  ibier.  wo  nioKlich, 
zn  entledigen  :  die  greBse  Men<<e.  welebe  an  den  nianelieilei  Reibnngen  der  Universitat  niit  deu 
Beliiirden  nnd  i.rtVntliehen  (Jewalten  Woliljrtfallen  liatte.  niid  in  deni  Uni\  ersitiitskoiTier  ein 
willkoinnieues  Element  liberaler  Opposition  ^e^en  die  l)evorrecbteten  Stande  \ind  Orjrane  der 
oflff  ntliclieu  Gewalten  erblickte.  war  fiir  diese  Absiebt  nicht  Rcbwer  zu  ;iewinneii :  ziinial  wenn 
man  die  Mendicanten  iu  Verrnf  brachte  als  Leute.  welebe  vom  Geiste  d«  r  HoflTart  durclidiiiii/;eu 
Reieu  und  unler  dem  beiicbleriacben  Sebeine  der  Annutli  Sebatze  banften,  Kein  3Iitiel  zur  Lr- 
•vrerbung  derselbeu  verbcliuiabeud."     (Weruer,  Vol.  J.,  Cap.  HI.,  p.  1^8,  159.) 
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or  taught,  even,  in  the  cluiir  ;  another  thing  is  the  organized  power, 
or  system,  which  embodies  them,  and  exi)resses  their  energy  and 
power.  The  high  motives  of  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoi-a- 
tion,  in  their  noblest  form,  would  soon  disappear  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  men — would  soon,  indeed,  be  wholly  misunderstood, 
and  then  be  hated  by  society — if  their  living  exponents  were  thrust 
on  one  side;  that  is,  if  men  who  felt  themselves  called  to  devote 
their  whole  beings  to  the  Divine  service,  were  thwarted  of  their 
purpose,  and  forbidden  to  carry  out,  in  their  lives,  the  highest 
teachings  of  the  Cross. 

S.  Thomas  must  clearly  have  seen  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
religious  life — that  rationalism  and  irreverence,  in  one  word — were 
bent  upon  sweeping  away,  not  simply  the  theoretical  teaching  of 
the  principle  of  reverence  and  authorit}^  not  merely  monastic 
theology,  but  monastic  men.  The  liberals  perceived,  shrewdly 
enough,  that  if  the  Mendicants  were  deprived  of  that  training 
which  gave  them  half  their  power,  the  world  would  soon  abandon 
them,  and  then  despise  them,  and  rob  them  of  the  other  half;  that, 
if  it  could  in  some  way  be  shown  that  the  fundamental  truths  of 
monastic  life  were  vain,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming;  that  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  self-assertion,  were  more  worthy  than 
subjection  and  self-repression,  and  an  humble  life;  then,  those 
promising  young  men  who  formed  the  rising  generation,  would 
forsake  the  cloister,  join  in  the  struggles  of  the  world,  and  become 
the  admirers  and  skives  of  irreverence  or  intidelity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contest  which  eventually  raged  in 
the  Paris  schools,  between  the  two  great  parties — between  the 
secular  element  and  tlie  regulars — was  no  sudden  creation  of 
mutual  antagonism.  The  University,  ever  since  these  two  ele- 
ments, had  grown  into  anything  like  a  powerful  life,  had  been  the 
scene  of  much  rivalry,  and  no  little  jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  Prin- 
cii)les  cannot  possibly  assert  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  liviiig, 
active  men,  without  very  soon  coming  into  collision;  and  of  all 
principles,  religious  principles,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  history 
goes,  appear  to  be  the  most  inilammahie  and  explosive.  Often  two 
opposite  parties  smoulder,  and  smoke,  and  threaten,  for  a  long 
time,  before  actually  encountering  each  other.  Much  depends  on 
the  accident  of  individuals.  It  happens,  at  times,  that  in  either 
party  no  one  rises  up  who  can  be  chosen  as  a  centre,  or  can  be 
trusted  as  a  leader.  As  long  as  there  is  no  one  to  take  this  initia- 
tive, the  tire  spreads,  steadily  and  gradually,  but  silently,  and  with- 
out being  seen.  The  principles  which  are  eating  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  many,  and  every  day  lixing  themselves  on  some  new 
subject  on  the  one  side,  at  lenixth  come  in  contact  with  the  anta- 
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gonistic principles  which  hjive  been  advancing  nnimpeded  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  npon  the  other:  till,  finally,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  man  who  has  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiasm,  is  roused 
into  activity  by  the  influence  that  comes  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
at  once,  like  a  spark  amongst  prepared  combustibles,  the  whole 
material,  on  either  side,  bursts  out  into  flame. 

In  the  present  instance,  8.  Thomas  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
were  the  representatives  of  two  sets  of  principles,  Avhich,  for  along 
course  of  years,  had  been  growing  in  opposition — S  Amour  com- 
bating on  the  rationalistic  side;  S.  Thomas,  on  that  of  authority. 

The  work  S.  Thomas  did,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  reference  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  close  of  the  great 
University  struggle  in  which  he  had  to  take  a  leading  part. 

William  of  S.  Amour  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  those  con- 
ceited and  turbulent  men  who  seem  never  to  be  wanting  in  the 
Church — possibly  to  teach  her  pastors  to  watch,  and  to  be  patient. 
Without  Abelard's  brilliancy  or  gifts,  without  his  polish  or  gene- 
rosity, he  possessed,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  his  contentious 
spirit  and  rationalistic  malady.  He  was  master  of  all  that  astute- 
ness, cunning,  and  elasticity  of  _  conscience — all  that  talent  for 
throwing  a  trifling  difficulty  into  a  distorted  form,  and  that  ability 
in  playing  the  injured  man,  which  seems,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  to 
accompany  a  self-sufficient,  and  an  irreverent  teacher.  And  Wil- 
liam of  S.  Amour  was  also  a  violent  man ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
he  was  hardly  honest.  He  may  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  what 
he  said,  and  his  own  explanations — doubtless,  he  had — but  he  did 
not  always  strictly  tell  the  truth.  Morally,  very  possibly,  he  may 
have  been  innocent  enough.  He  had  avast  and  an  unruly  imagi- 
nation, and,  when  on  Are,  it  blazed  without  control.  To  have 
thrown  water  upon  it — to  have  dropped  into  it  a  truth  here  and 
there — would  only  have  been  to  have  created  noise,  to  have  multi- 
plied confusion,  and  to  have  generated  much  more  smoke  than 
before. 

Some  writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  look  much  below  the  surface, 
have  ventured  the  opinion  that  AVilliam's  quarrel  was  simply  a 
personal  matter.  Is  it  not  more  philosophical  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  first  note  of  a  war  of  principle  ?  Had  it  been 
merely  a  private  difference,  the  whole  world  of  Catholic  thought 
at  Rome  and  Paris — poj)es  and  kings,  bishops  and  generals  of 
Orders,  professors  of  Universities  and  students  of  the  schools — 
would  not  have  been  set  so  violently  in  motion.  Xo,  it  was  the 
call  of  the  bugle;  the  shrill  clarion,  sounding  for  a  charge,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  fact  is,  before  William  of  8.  Amour  had  penned  the  first 
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line  of  his  celebrated  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times  "  he  had  incurred 
serious  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  unortliodox  beliefs  and  teach- 
ings. He  had  been  charged  with  divers  errors,  not  only  before 
the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  attendant  pre- 
lates ;  but  he  had  also,  through  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
been  accused  of  holding  dangerous  views,  before  the  King  of 
France  himself.*  William,  with  that  cunning  which  generally 
accompanies  misbelief,  turned  all  this  to  the  best  possible  account ; 
and  played  the  part,  so  often  acted  since  his  time,  of  making  him- 
self out  to  be  a  martyr.  And  very  likely  he  might  have  been 
privileged  to  remain  one,  had  he  not  been  so  imprudent  as  to  pub- 
lish a  great  many  of  his  errors  in  his  notorious  attack  upon  the 
Mendicants.!  He  penned  it,  he  declared,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishops ;  an  assertion  as  unjustifiable  as  gratuitous,  for  the  bishops 
were  excessively  scandalized  at  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
uor  had  a  single  one  of  them  ever  given  to  it  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  approval,  either  before  or  after  its  condemnation  by 
Pope  Alexander. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  work  was  to  draw  out,  by  means 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  character  of  those  false  prophets  who  are 
to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world;  and  who  are  spoken  of  by  S. 
Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy :  "  Know  also  this,  that 
in  the  last  days,  shall  come  on  dangerous  times.  Men  shall  be 
lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  haughty,  proud,  blasphemers, 
slanderers,  incontinent,  unmerciful,  without  kindness.  Traitors, 
stubborn,  puffed  up,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God."  J 
The  author  undertakes  to  prove§  tluit  the  Church  was  to  be  ex- 


*  "  U  est.  vrai  que.  ce  Docteur  fut  accu8(5  de  diveises  errenrs,  tantot  devaut  le  Roi  saint 
Louis,  siir  les  plaiutes  du  Nonce  Apostolique  ;  tautot  devaut  I'Eveque  de  Paris,  ou  en  presence 
de  phtsieurs  autres  Prelats  assembles  daus  cette  Capitale:  II  est  vrai  encore,  que  Taccuse  se 
det'tudit  toHJoura,  &.  qu'il  tAcha  de  se  justitier,  soit  eu  desavouaut  ce  qu'ou  lui  attribuoit,  soit 
en  donnant  queltiuefoia  ft  ses  paroles  uu  sens,  qui  pouvoit  paroitro  tolerable.  Mais  enfin  ce 
qu'il  sY'toit  coiitcnte.  d'avancer  d'abord  daus  qneel(]ues  entretiens  particnliers,  il  voulut  le 
mettre  par  eerit :  &  en  publiaut  son  livr(^  il  se  i>riva  lui  inenie  de  I'avantaKe.  qu'il  avoit  eu. jus- 
qu'alors.  d'exi»li(iner  on  dt>  nier  h.  son  y:re  ses  i)ropres  disi-onis;  Se  il  a  tait  p»'rdre  i\  sou  Apido- 
giste,  toute  esperance  d'eu  etre  cm  snr  sa  parole."     ('ronron.  Lii:  IL.  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  126.) 

t  ''  Le  livre  snr  le<iuel  on  pent  .inj^er  sureineut  si  la  doctrine  &  la  I'oiiduite  de  Guillaunie  de 
Saint-Amour,  fondoient  dejustes  plaintes  coutre  lui,  est  intitule  drx  perils  des  thruu^rs  Urns.  II  le 
coinjiosa  (i\  ce  cju'll  preteniloit)  par  ordre  des  Kveqnes,  p(»nr  taire  connoitre  par  I'Kcrilure 
sainte,  le  caracter«'  des  faux  Propliett-s,  »|ni  devoient  venir  daus  les  dcrniers  tenis,  faisant  i>ar- 
tont  allusion  :Y  un  passage  de  S.  Paul,  qu'il  entreprend  d'expliquer."  {Loco  Citato,  Cj.  Bareille, 
Chap.  AT//.,  )).  184.) 

t  Cap.  Ill,  p.  1,  2,  3,4. 

i  "  Sie  begann  mit  der  Warnnng  vor  falsdien  Propheten.  vor  welchen  die  Kirclie  uiclit 
eetnig  auf  iluer  lint  sein  koune ;  eiu  solcher  falscher  Prophet  sei,  wei-  ohne  Beruf  predige.  uud 
diess  sei  bei  tU-n  Meiulicanten  der  Fall.  Denii  das  Prtdigen  stebe  eiuzisden  Biscbofen  als  Nacli- 
folgeru  der  Apostel,  uud  den  Ptarreru  als  Nacbtolgern  der  zwt-iuudsiebenzig  .liinger  cles 
Herrn  /,u.  Was  gegen  die  kauoniscben  Sat/,ungen  der  Kircbe  sei  niul  die  Recbte  der  Bisduife 
verletze,  kiiune  selbst  der  Papst  uicbt  erlauVieu.  Die  Bisduife  m  iirden  dem  I'ufnge  der  Meiuli- 
cantenprediger  am  Besten  slevu-rn.  weuii  sie  den  Moncben  das  Ahiu)s«'nsammelu  verl»()t»'U:  das 
Betteln  erzeugt  Schui«icbler.  Liisterer.  Liigiier.  Ks  ist  unwabr.dass  riiristns  uud  seine  .Hinger 
bloss  von  Almoscn  gelebt  biitt«Mi  ;  dt-r  lieilige  Panlus  wollte  licbt- r  von  seiner  Hiiude  Arbeit 
lebeii.  als  tier  Mildtliiitigkeit  der  (iliiubiiien  zur  Last  fallen.  Die  Miinclie  dispensiren  sicb  von 
der  Nadiabmnng  des  Apostds  Paulns  durdi  das  \'orgcben.  dass  iliuen  ihre  Stiulien  dazn  keiue 
/.eit  liessen;  indess  koiinteu  sie  vielleicbt,  trotz  aller  ibrer  geistigcn  Anstreugnuiien.  die  deuu 
am  Knde  docb  unr  in  geU'brten,  der  cinfachen,  gcsundt-n  Lebre  vrrdcrblidien."  uud  das  Ueniiith 
yertrocknendeu  Spitztindiukeiteu  besteheu,  fortwiibreud  im  Zustaude  der  Verdammniss  leben.'" 
(Mreruer,  Cap.  III.. p.  158.) 
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posed  to  great  vicissitudes.  He  Siiys,  he  will  show  what  kind  of 
men  they  are  who  lire  to  bring  these  perils  upon  her;  and  will 
make  known  the  nature  of  the  perils.  He  says  that  they  are  close 
at  hand,  and  must  be  faced ;  and  that  those  who  are  too  blind  to 
foresee  them,  or  fail  to  take  precautions  against  them,  will  perish. 
He  explains  who  those  are  who  ought  to  foresee  them,  and  put  the 
iaithful  on  their  guard;  and  indicates  what  punishment  they  will 
!)».'  visited  witli,  who  are  wanting  in  this  important  duty.  And 
I  hen  he  points  out  how  these  evils  may  be  warded  off;  and  how 
those  dangerous  men,  who  are  to  draw  them  upon  the  Church, 
mav  be  clearlv  recosfnized. 

Tlien,  as  if  knowing  full  well  in  what  sense  his  work  would  be 
understood,  he  artfully  protests  that  he  is  simply  treating  the 
matter  in  the  abstract;  that  he  refers  to  nobody  in  particular; 
nor  does  he  allude  to  any  religious  Order  approved  of  by  the 
Church.*  Yet,  without  exception,  when  the  book  came  out,  and 
it  was  translated  into  French  to  increase  its  circulation,  the  whole 
world  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  it  was  aimed  straight  at  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  and  at  the  Dominican  Order  in  particular.  In 
point  of  fact,  William  of  S.  Amour  had  simply  committed  to 
writing,  and  had  published,  opinions,  accusations,  libels,  slanders, 
and  lies,  which  had  been  heard  coming  from  his  mouth  incessantly, 
against  the  religious  principle  with  which  he  was  ever  implaca- 
bly at  war.  He  was  saying  nothing  new;  he  was  simply  giving 
in  the  gross,  what  he  had  poured  out  in  detail,  in  his  public,  and 
his  private  life.  He,  with  his  fierce,  "  liberal  "  spirit,  and  his  over- 
bearing arrogance,  fumed  in  presence  of  the  poor  and  humble 
followers  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis.f     He  saw  all  their  actions 

*■  "  II  a  boaii  prot<'8ter  de  la  purete  de  ses  iutentiniis.  de  la  resolution  oil  il  est  de  ne  d6- 
pijjiifr  persoiiiu*,  il  j»t-iiit  avec  taut  de  prr-ciHioii  U-b  dih<i()le.s  di-  saint  Kiauv'ois  et  fjeux  de  uaiut 
Doiniuiqtie,  qii  il  ne  sanrait  couviir  la  i)erlidie  de  s«'s  attiiqueu  «lii  »ilen<;e  attect*'  qnil  garde  sur 
Ikut  noiu.  Ces  inetitutiouB  nniivelles  sunt.  d'a))re8  hii.  uue  sonrce  inepiiisable  de  inalbeurs  pour 
la  80ciet<^.  II  u'e»t  pas  de  corruption,  tie  oalaniites  pnbliqiies.  dont  les  religieux  mendiants  ue 
doivent  porter,  il  son  avis,  leirrayante  respon.sabilite."     (Bareille.   Cfiap.  XVII..  p.  183.) 

t  S.  Amour  not  only  wrote  tlie  "  He  Perirulis  novisfiiuioruni  temi»orum."  t>ut  also  nreaclied 
H  sermon.  "  Ue  Publieano  »'t  I'bariwii."  and  ]niblii>Iied  a  treatise  or  question.  "  De  Valino  ilendi- 
eaute."  wbjcli  contained  many  danj;erous  errors.  Amou^iit  bis  many  beresies  are  the  follow- 
iug: — "  Relij^iosi  mendicautes.  etsi  a  summo  Foutitiei  et  ab  episcopo  missi  sint.  pnedicare  uoa 
iK>ssunt.  uisi  a  plebauis  fueriut  iuvitati.  L)e  evangelio  non  possunt  vivere.  Vivere  debent  de 
labore  corjioris.  Perioulum  est  in  mendicando  <|Ufuiiam  cpii  de  mendicitate  vivere  vohuit,  tiunt 
adulatores.  detractores.  mendaces.  et  fures.  et  a  ju.stitia  declinantes.  Omnia  pro  Cbristo  reliu- 
quere,  et  sequi  Chri.stuni  mendicando.  non  est  oi»{i.s  perfectiouis.  Viro  perfecto.  postquam  reli- 
querit  omnia,  vivendum  est  aut  oi>erand<(  eorpnraliter  manibus.  ant  iutraudo  monasterium  nbi 
babeat  necessaria  vit;b.  Regularibus,  quos  eeclesia  permittit.  raendicare  nou  licet,  quum  faciaut 
contra  apostolum,  et  alias  scripturas:  etdiuturuitastempoiisnon  diminuat  peccata.  8ed  augeat. 
Quapropter,  si  etiam  contirmatuni  esset  ad  eeclesia  per  eiToreni.  nibilominus  comperta  veritate 
revocari  deberet.  Inveniuutur  seductores  isti  inter  Christianos  apparentes  pioa,  studio  litei"a- 
rum  semper  deditos.  astutos  et  »<.iolos.  iu  conciliis  dandis  famosos.  non  tantum  ad  prsecepta 
Domini,  sed  etiam  ad  cousilia  obligatos  :  et  tales  qui  sapientiores  et  sanctiores  in  eeclesia  ap- 
parebunt,  propter  quod  electa  membra  redemptoris  esse  credentnr;  et  ideo  vebemeuter  et 
snbito  nocebunt  ecclesiae.  Illi  qui  non  invitati.  procurant  pnedicare  plebibns  alieuis.  quod  est 
officium  honoris,  praecipue  in  conciliis.  et  synodis.  et  conventibus  maguis,  nee  nou  in  curiis 
regum.  et  prxelatorum.  non  sunt  veri  apostoii.  sed  pseudo.  Pnedicatores  qui  vadunt  ad  ortlio- 
do.\os.  qui  proprios  habent  apostolos,  sc.  episeopos  suos  et  presbyteros.  non  vadunt  ad  suara 
legatiouem.  sed  tantum  ad  alienam.  L'nde  uon  sunt  veri  apostoii.  sed  pseudo.  Et  summe  ti- 
meudum  est  ne  per  tales  periclitetur  eeclesia.  uisi  expellautur  ab  ea.  Valido  mendieauti  faci- 
euda  non  est  eleemo:«vna.  Mendicaus  validiis  gr;n  iler  delinquit.  .  .  .  Ergo  qui  scit-nter  se 
pouit  in  tali  statu.  Aidetur  quod  nou  sit  iu  statu  salvaudoium.  Si  frater  illiifs  qui  juaMlicavir, 
etiam  post  prsedicatioueni  petit  ab  illis  quibus  prisdicavit,  sinioniam  committit,  ergo  uou  est  ei 
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through  a  distorted  and  a  coloured  medium — they  possessed,  iu 
his  eyes,  all  those  qualities  and  attributes  by  which  the  false 
prophets,  who  are  to  seduce  men  during  the  last  days  of  the 
world,  are  characterized  in  Holy  Writ.  What  he  appears  to  have 
hated  most,  seems  to  have  been  their  poverty.  He  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  striking  at  abuses,  but  he  launched  out  at  the 
very  principle  itself  upon  which  regular  life  was  founded  ;  and  at 
that  Rule,  and  at  that  authority  which  approved  of  it.  In  fact, 
he  would  have  blotted  out  the  whole  Order  of  friars,  if  he  could 
have  done  so ;  and  would  have  broken  down  the  entire  organism, 
by  means  of  which,  alone,  the  monastic  principle  could  be  upheld. 
"It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Churcli  permits,  or  at  least  has, 
for  some  time,  tolerated  the  practice  of  begging  in  some  regular 
Orders ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  ought  to  permit  it  always, 
for  that  would  be  against  the  authority  of  S.  Paul.  If  she  has 
countenanced  it  through  error,  she  ought  to  recall  her  concession, 
when  she  has  recognized  the  truth." 

Besides  writing  this  book,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  free  use 
of  his  tongue  in  propagating  all  manner  of  libellous  stories  against 
the  Mendicants.  He  said  they  were  hypocrites,  who  were  greedily 
scraping  wealth  together,  whilst  they  were  making  a  great  pro- 
fession, and  display,  of  poverty ;  that  they  made  profession  of 
humility,  and  aped  the  externals  of  that  virtue;  but  that,  in 
reality,  they  were  steeped  in  satanic  pride.  Such  accusations  as 
these,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cravings  of  what  in  these  days,  is 
callud  "  the  public,"  were  caught  up,  and  repeated,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  lower  orders ;  they  were  popularized  by  self-made 
idiots,  court  buffoons,  and  wandering  poets;  and  were  improved 
upon,  and  embellished,  by  all  the  idlers  and  gossipers  about  the 
town.  Ruteboeuf,  the  crowned  court  poet  of  Louis  IX.,  who  was 
as  spiteful  as  a  monkey,  and  about  as  mischievous,  was  never 
wearied  of  pouring  out  his  splenetic  and  his  scoffing  humour  upon 
the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.  He  declared  that  the  Dominicans  taught 
peace,  and  spoke  of  unity,  and  of  faith,  with  their  tongue;  but, 
from  the  practice  of  their  lives,  he  found  that  to  talk  was  one 
thing,  and  to  act  was  quite  another.  "I  refer  to  the  Jacobites" 
(Dominicans),  he  says,  "who  preach  to  us  that  it  is  sinful  to  be 
angry,  and  sinful  to  be  envious,  whilst  they  themselves  carry  on 
war  for  a  chair  in  the  University ;  they  must,  they  will  obtain  it.* 

daudum.  Relijiiosisnou  lioet  pvocman"  \it  fiant  inaiiistvi.  quia  niasisteriiuu  honor  est.  Praties 
lion  sunt  adniitttinii  ad  sooii-tatcMi  si'liolastioani  s;v»  ulaiinin  niaj;istronun.  nisi  de  ipsovnni  vo- 
luntato.  Nam  qnuin  siut  in  statu  i>«'il't'i'ti()nis,  tt-m-ntur  ad  ronsilia  :  consilium  auteni  Domini 
est  Matt..  XXHl. :  XoUte  rorari  li(tbhi.  Qnuni  t'ljio  vt-lint  doocre  soU'iniiiter.  I'aoinnt  nt  vot-entui' 
inaj{istn,  f(  sic  vivunt  contra  Pouiini  t'onsiliuni;  et  ita  p»il>lic<>  peccant,  et  scandali/.'iint :  et  sic 
sunt  evitaudi."  (Vid.  Natalis  .\lexander,  Hist.  Eccl.  SuciiL  XIII.,  Tom,  XI'.,  Art.  T//., p.  167, 
loB.)  '  X-  I 

Tk  "^'♦*.  Univevsitat  wollen  sie  unter  ihte  Kutte  briugeii.  Wer  aber  sohnldet  ilir  posse  ten 
uaulL  al8  uie  ^    Die  Uuiveisitiit  hat  sie  bereichcit,  uiit  Biicheru,  luit  Geld,  mil  Brot  versorgt. 
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.  .  .  WluMi  the  Jacobites  first  came  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt 
Avith  inotlier  Humility;  they  were  then  simple,  and  pure  of  heart, 
and  troubled  themselves  little  with  what  did  not  belong  to  God. 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  so;  envy  and  haughtiness  have  entered  into 
them,  and  all  uprightness  has  departed  from  amongst  them."  'J'his 
scolfer,  by  his  very  scotliug  at  the  religious  bodies,  gives  testimony 
to  their  power  and  intiuence.  "  The  Jacobites  are  persons  of  such 
weight,"  he  says,  "that  they  can  do  everything  in  Paris,  and 
in  Kome.  They  are  kings,  they  are  apostles;  their  riches  are 
80  great,  that  they  pass  all  calculation.  Woe  to  him  who  does 
not  make  them  his  executors,  for  he  is  certain  to  lose  his  soul! 
.  .  .  How  fortunate  that  such  folks  are  our  instructors! 
No  one  dare  tell  them  the  truth  ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  set  one's 
life  in  jeopardy."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  such  a  tone  as 
this  pervaded  the  poets  and  troubadours,  and  those  who  afforded 
amusement  to  the  people,  that  deep-rooted  prejudice  should  have 
been  created  against  the  friars? 

The  jealousy  and  passion  of  the  masters,  scholars,  and  auditors 
of  the  secular  schools,  added  to  the  general  disturbance.  These 
men  went  about  amongst  the  Parisians  doing  all  they  could  to 
prevent  them  giving  alms  to  the  Mendicants,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
enemy  by  starvation.  Besides  this,  not  content  with  moi-al  force, 
the  secular  party  occasionally  used  physical  violence  against  the 
friars;  so  much  so,  that,  at  one  time,  the  Dominicans  had  not  the 
courage  to  leave  their  convent  of  S.  James's  to  seek  from  the  faith- 
ful the  food  necessary  for  their  support.  To  this  harsh  treatment, 
was  added  a  determined  resistance  to  the  teaching  of  the  friars. 
The  masters  and  scholars  of  the  rival  schools  would  not  permit 
young  men  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Dominicans,  nor  allow 
the  young  Dominicans  to  be  present  at  secular  disputations  and 
defensions.  To  such  a  state  of  misery  had  the  friars  been  reduced, 
that  the  Pope  had  several  times  to  interfere;  and  no  better  notion 
of  the  despotism,  brutality,  and  cruelty  of  the  University  doctors 
could  be  gained,  than  by  reading  the  Bulls,  issued  in  defence  of 
the  Mendicants,  by  Pope  Alexander  *     The  Pope  always  speaks 

.  .  .  Docli  Bie  haben  flir  die  empfauKeriP  Gastfretindschatt  den  Hemi  aus  winein  eigf-nen 
Haiiw  fXfJASt  .     Mag  alle  Wt-lt  si*'  fiir  ehrticlu*   Lent**   lialteii  :  der  Process,  den  sie  in 

Roni  (jefiihrt.  IsUat  mich  anderer  Meinung  »ein.  UiesM  eine  Probe  niis  Rutehaufh'w  Sp<itt<:edich- 
ten.  nach  Harry  Ilortel's  Ubersetzunjj  aiis  den  OruiT^t  cnitipUug  lU  RuUb'ni/.  piihl.  par  A. 
Jul'inal.  Vol.  I.,  pfig.  151.  Eine  and^re  Stelle  ;  I)ie  Ja«-i»biner  uind  J^ente  von  .soldier  Wi«;liti>t- 
keit.  daR»  hip  in  Paris  und  Rom  Alle.s  verniiigen.  Sie  sind  Konige.  sie  Bind  Aixistel.  ibre  Reieht- 
hunier  ftind  uneriuesslirh.  Wehe  dein,  der  sie  nirht  zn  seiiien  Ti-stanientsvollHtreekern  inaclit, 
der  V'erlust  seiner  Seele  is  ibm  sielier.  Wie  gliiekiicb.  dass  solclie  Leiite  deni  Lebranit  vors- 
tehen  !  .  .  .  Xieniand  wagt  ibnen  die  Walirbeit  zu  sagen,  er  wollte  <lenn  Rein  Leben  dalfir 
einsetzt-n ;  ich,  fiir  nieiner  unbesonneuen  Knpf  fiirebf*-.  iob  Kape  euch  weiter  niclits,  als  es  sind, 
essimL     .     .     .     3IeD»ch."     (Werner,  Fo?. /..  Cap. ///.,  p.  159,   IWi.) 

*  For  example,  see  linllarinm.  Ord.  Prrrdu-.,  Vol.  I..p.296.  Epincopo  ParnMiensint  MngistroKCU: 
Schnlarfs  Parisirn^s  Fratrihus  Prcrdiratorihtu  mole*tias  fxhihfnteg  exfommitnirntiifn^  df^rinciat.  For 
instance,  take  this  :—'•  Nonniilli  (,'lerici  Parisius  «ominorante8  in  oflensani  Dei  non  niodicam. 
Religionis  .'pniuli,  turbatores  qnietis.  eteomm  npemni  tenierarii  detractores.  ijjsonuu  [Fratriim 
Prabdicatoruuij    famani,  laudis  diguain  prsecouio,  falsis  sataguut  accusatiouibus  obfuscare  : 
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with  great  r(3vereiice  of  tlie  meekness,  poverty,  and  religi 
of  tlie  Dominicans.  If  what  lie  says  be  true— and  it  is  scare 
probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  real  position  of  affairs— there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  successes,  and  the  earnest  piety,  of  the 
religious  Orders,  the  name  they  had  acquired,  and  the  influence 
they  were  exercising,  formed  the  one  deadly  sin  for  which  the 
University  was  punishing  them.  Jealousy  and  brutality  go  oTten 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  difiicult  to  tell  which  was  the 
more  pronounced.  The  popular  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
schools,  had  been  worked  upon,  and  unless  something  were  done, 
the  friars  were  likely  to  lose  their  hold  on  the  University. 

Again,  William  of  S.  Amour  was  not  content  with  doing  all  he 
could  to  turn  the  Parisians  against  the  Mendicants;  he  also  tried 
to  play  upon  the  secular  clergy,  and  through  them,   upon   the 
bishops.     He  said  that  the  Church  should  be  on  her  guard  against 
false  prophets ;  that  those  prophets  were  false  who  preached  with- 
out being  sent;  that  the  Mendicants  had  not  been  sent;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  were  false  prophets — for  preaching  belongs  to 
bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles;  and  to  parish  priests, 
as  the  successors  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  the  lord.     More- 
over, what  is  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  what  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  the  Episcopate,  cannot  be  permitted,  even  by  the  Pope.* 
The  Bishops  should  stop  the  Mendicants  from  begging;  for  beg- 
ging makes  flatterers,  blasphemers,  and  liars.     It  is  false  that  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  lived  only  upon  alms.     IS.  Paul,  for  instance, 
preferred  working  with  his  hands   to  being  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity.    The  Mendicants  think  to  excuse  themselves  by  alleging 
that  they  are  engaged  in  study — study  Avhich  results  in  their  ob- 
scuring the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  by  their  pedantry  and  hair- 
splitting, and  serves  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  permanent  damna- 
tion.    In  fact,  there  was  nothing  too  bad  which  could  be  said  or 
written  of  these  men  by  William  of  S.  Amour;  and  no  trouble  was 

variiis  litems  per  (inas  ipsos.  ot  conim  Ordiiieni,  qiios  vit;v  couuueiidat  pnritas.  snis  sratiiiu 
a)ipnil>atuiii  t'nictibius,  iiiipio  (liHainalioiiift  iiiorsn  dihu'tTaut  ;  divfijiarniii  Pni'latis  partinm 
8i'ril»(i»'  pra'siiinitsfriiiit  ;  ct  nt  iiiliil  pia-tcieaiit  iiiottV'usiiui  adt-o  in  foiiim  coidilms  malilia 
ebullitur.  ijuod  noninillos  ex  Fialiiltiis  ipsis  Farisieiisibus,  Diviiio  tiniore  jxistpositt)  . 
mic'iilf^is  uiaiiilms  vcrlKvilnis  artV-texuiit.  .  .  .  Iinle  ost,  <iiiod  KrafifS  jam  dirti  Ordiuis 
Pari.sius  oxistcini-s,  tjui  lidcliiiin  dmitaxat  t-lreinosynis  siist«Mitaiitiir,  furuiidfiii  l-U'riconuu 
tiiimn'  inTtj'iriti,  vix  eiaustiiiiii  siiuiii  a\id('aiit  cjjredi  pio  a((iiiiii.'udis  fleeniosyiiis,  eoruni 
victui  opportunis."     (HiiUarittin  <.>i(L  I'ladiralorum.  I'ol.  J.,  p.  M.H.) 

*  "111  vilium  vt'stiuiu  nsiiui  aoriiis  dei'laniaus.  leli-fuisos  viios  oblique  pfrstriu'i»"re  visus 
est:  qiiaiitvis  qiiosdain  rf<;ularcs  sormuluiii  rcyiilam  siiam  vilibus  iiidniufiitis  uti  delnre 
frtterctur.  Atssi'ivhat  siininuiiii  pitntilif<'in  uon  posse  toli  ordiiii  potestateiu  tlaie  pni'dieandi, 
c'OUtessioue.s  aiidieiidi.  et  absolveudi  ]ia'niteiites  per  totiiiu  inbeiii.  et  quod  ]>oiititieiis  piivilt- jiiis 
luuniti,  sacra  ilia  luniiia  obii'e  uoii  |iosseut  absqvu-  lieeiitia  paroehialiuin  presb.vteionun.  Fra- 
tributt  ub  euiseopo  vel  papa  eanoniee  destiiiatis  eoiilessus.  iion  sati-sfaeit  staruto,  oiiiiiU  uttitKt- 
gwr  f»rj-tw.  Nam  pta>eeptum  est  pi:elatis  euiam  aiiiiiiaium  liabeiitibus.  quod  ipsi  eo;;uoseaiit 
vultiv.s  j>eeoiiim  suomiii,  id  est,  eoiiseieiit ias  siibditoiiim  suorum.  Constat  antem  quod  animos 
et  art  lis  siiiunlonim  non  potest  pia'latns  eonsidci  are.  nee  jdeiie  eo}iiu)seeie  nisi  audiendo  eon- 
tessioiies  illorutii.  Kom.  eeelesiain  eaipebat,  qiiotl  tot  meiidie:uit  iiiiii  relisjiones  diversas.  a 
tempore  eoiieilii  fjetieralis  L:iteraiiensis  III.  inveiitas  a'qnanimiler  tt>leraret.  Reliiiiosos  meiidi- 
eaiiies  Mint  psendo  pra-dieatores,  livpoeritas.  peiietrantes  doiuos.  otiosos,  curiosos,  gyrovagos 
BUgiUabat."     (Natalia  Alex.,  HUt.  Eci-l.,  Vol.  XV.,  Cap.  VII.,  p    168,  169.) 
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too  ijreat,  to  iiip^raiii  into  the  minds  of  rich  and  poor,  hi^Hi  and  low,  a 
detestation  and  an  abliorrence  of  tlio  princii)les  of  monastic  life.* 

When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  the  excited  condition  of  society 
at  this  period,  he  can  inuif^ine  for  liimself  the  turmoil  which  was 
created  by  William  of  S.  Amour  flin^j^ing  down  the  gauntlet  in 
theVay  he  did.  The  friends  and  tlie  foes  of  the  Mendicants  had 
been  worked  into  excessive  irritation,  and  a  lierce  contest  was 
ready  to  be  waged. 

S.  Amour  and  his  imrty  were  keen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the 
book  on  the  "  Perils"  was  too  flagrant  an  attack  ujjon  })owerful 
and  holy  institutions,  ai^})roved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  to  be  left 
alone.  The  work  would,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  have  felt  pretty 
sure,  be  sent  to  Kome  for  examination  and  for  condemnation. 
But  they  were  not  the  men  to  be  behindhand  in  tactics  of  that 
description.  If  the  friars  got  the  "Perils"  of  S.  Amour  con- 
demned, S.  Amour  would  get  the  "Introduction  to  tlie  Eternal 
Gospel"  of  the  friars  condemned. f  If  he  was  to  be  stained,  they 
should  be  stained  as  well.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  liberal  party 
which  made  contention  in  the  Church  at  that  day. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel "  offered  to  the  enemies  of  the  friars  a  tei'rible  weajxui 
wherewith  to  castigate  them.  Whatever  the  Mendicants  might 
say  of  William  of  S.  Amour  and  his  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times,'' 
William  and  his  friends  could  retort  with  equal  violence  uj)on  the 
Franciscans  respecting  the  "Introduction  to  the  EteiMial  Gospel," 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  one  of  their  Order.}     For, 

*  To  «li()w  wlint  a  daiig«Toti8  coiulition  tlif  soliools  were  also  in  about  tlii«  period.  I  need 
meroly  cit»*  a  f»'w  jirojio.sitiouH  wliicli  rf(|iiir<Ml  tin*  wliol«'  wciijlit  of  tin-  tln-olojjiral  faculty  of 
Paris  to  rfMiiliMiiii  tln-m.  For  iiiHtaiict^  : — "I.  Diviiia  «'«s»MHia  in  »«•  n«'f  ab  anticlo.  n»'<;  ab 
lioniint*  viil»-tur,  vcl  vidi-bitur.  H.  Liret  diviiia  ««HiMitia  «-ad«-i)i  nif  in  I'atr<*.  Filio  «-t  Spiritu 
Saiirto,  tnuKMi  III  biiM'  est  «-sHciitia.  ••t  in  ratiriiir  foriiiM-.  inia  «'st  in  I'atie  ft  Kilio.  nf>n  in  Sj>iritu 
8aiirto.  ni.  SjiiiitiiM  S.inctiiK  i»n»ut  est  amor  ft  wy.nn.  iioii  j»ro<'cdit  a  Kilio.  ncd  tiintuiii  a 
Patre.  IV'.  Miiltju  vciifat<-s  finrnnt  ab  .'i-tirno.  «|iiii-  non  Biint  ips*-  I)<mis.  V.  Priiniitu  niiiic, 
v«-l  priiu-ijiiiini,  I't  ••rt-at  io  pas.-iii).  lion  sunt  erfaf«>r  vcl  tn-atiiiii.  VF.  .■Villeins  iiialiiM  in  priiiio 
in.stanti  Hii:f  cifationiH  fiiit  maliiH.  ct  nniiu|iiaiii  fnit  non  nialiiM.  Vn.  >'•■<■  aniiiKi-  );loritii-at;R, 
nee,  corj>ora  j{l«»rio»a.  v»-l  •floiificata.  «Tiint  in  co-lo  enipyrco  cum  an;;clii«;  itniiio  ikm-  l)fatA 
Virpo.  »«*il  in  cujlo  afjiico  vcl  crvstallino.  VMI.  .\nucln.s  in  c»>dcin  instanti  jKitcHt  ckhc  in  diver- 
ein  locis,  ct  CHt  nbiqiic  ni  vclit.  IX.  Ciiju.s  incliora  fncnmt  natiiralia  iwccsnario  major  eiit 
gratia  ct  nhma.  X.  DiaboliiH  niimoiiain  liabnit  nndc  poH»ct  utare :  ncc  eliaiii  Adam  iu  statu 
lunoccntia;.'     (Xatali.s  .Alex.,  Vol.  Xi'..Art.  VI..  p.  165.  IW.) 

t  Natalis  .Alexander  x>^«'8  the  f<illowinK  account  of  tlie  Abbot  .loacliim  : — "  Joacliiin.  Floren- 
fils  niona-iterii  in  Calabria,  iiiide  orinndiiH  orat.  abbas,  onl.  Cistfrc.  vir  pins  ct  vaticiniis  ctiam 
Biii.'*  propbcta*  fainani  i|Uodaiii  modoa8»cf(iiiitii8.  I.ncii  III.,  Urbaiii  IH..  (irceorii  VIH.  Clcnicntls 
ct  Co^lcHtini  HI.  Koni.  pontificiun  tcniporibii8  floruit,  ab  anno  lliil.  ad  an.  l'2'>f),  (jiio  obiinse 
traditur.  ("onimcnfaria  in  vaiioa  s<riptur:c  Ha<r;c  libros.  pncscrtim  in  .Apocal.  .jiissn  Liicii  III., 
et  Urbani  III.  incoepta.  Clcnicntc  III.  adlior  taiite  jicrfccit."  Tbc  liistonan  then  gocH  on  to 
speak  of  the  crrcjrs  of  tbe  Abbot  founded  on  his  attack  uj>oii  tbc  Lombard,  and  tbcn  proceeds 
totieatof  "The  IntrfKlnction  to  the  Eternal  f;oH|)cl "  :— "  Alii  cnon-H.  non  tarn  a  JoacbiniO 
abbate  aHserti.  quaiii  ex  cjuh  s«riptiH  male  intellect  is  a  fanatiii-*  (|iiibu8dani  lioininibiisfabricati, 
pia-Rertini  ab  an<t<ire  libri.  (pii  inscriptiis  crat  :  Efangftium  yEternum.  .  .  .  Propbetam  non 
fiiisse  Joachimiiin  abbateni.  <|iiainvi8  nonnnlla  iira-dixeiit.  qua.-  Hcciindnni  ejus  vaficinia  cvenere, 
d<.<ct  S.  Tli.iniaM  in  4  .Seiitcntiaruin.  Dirtl.  XLIll..  Qna-st.  I..  Art.  in..Qii:eHt.  III.,  '  .-thhas  Joftchim.^ 
inqiiit.  •  nun  prnphftiri)  itpinlu,  Sfd  conjerinra  mentis  huiaawK.  qwr  (ilupuiruU)  cul  rerum  jten'ntit.  alir 
qiuindo  fallitur .  df  futurist  aliqua  vera  prcedixit,  et  in  aliquibus  decfptus  fuit.'  "  (Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  EccL.  Tom..  XV.,  Art.  ITI.,p.  156,  157.) 

t  Werner  shows  at  once  how  compromised  the  Franciscans  were,  by  the  following  remarks 
on  the  authorship  of  the  work  :— He  calls  it.  "  Fine  SammliinK  von  Scliriften  Ues  Abtes  .loacbim 
von  Flora,  welclier  Gerhard,  ein  Franciscanernionch  iind  \ertrauf«-r  Freiiiid  rle.s  Ordeiis^^eiierals 
Johaun  von  Parma,  einen  KedraiiKfeu  Aiisziic  der  Haiiptegedanken  .Joacbiurs :  Iniroflartornt* 
in  txangelium  attrnum  geuannt,  vorausgeschickt.    In  der  That  hatte  Gerhard  die  an  sich  schon 
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in  fact,  the  ^'Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  was,  if  possible, 
more  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
than  were  the  writings  of  the  secular  professor  himself:  and  it 
certainly  was  more  blasphemous  and  infidel.  Carried  away  by  the 
reveries  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  by  the  heretical  spirit  of 
Amaury,  whose  memory  and  whose  doctrine  had  been  condemned, 
the  author  of  this  work  Ulled  his  pages  with  impious  and  destruc- 
tive propositions.  Just  as  the  book  of  William,  whilst  pretending 
to  attack  theoretical  abuses,  and  touch  upon  theoretical  mistakes, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  existing  Orders 
approved  of  by  the  Church  ;  so,  the  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel,"  whilst  it  simulated  the  defence  and  glorification  of  the 
regulars,  was,  in  reality,  upsetting  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  bringing  again  into  life  the  effete  and  exploded  follies 
of  an  earlier  age.*  Some  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  are  as  follows: — 

The  doctrine  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  more  perfect  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence,  more  perfect  than  that  contained  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  For  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  New  Testament,  does  not  lead  to  perfection :  like  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  abolished  ;  and  will  only  remain  in  force  till 
the  year  twelve  hundred  and  sixty. 

At  this  period,  the  third  era  of  the  world  will  commence,  which 
will  be  the  era  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  live  during  this 
time,  will  I5e  in  a  state  of  perfection;  and  there  will  be  another 
g()8[)el,  aud  another  priesthood.  The  preachers  of  this  third  era, 
will  be  men  of  still  greater  authority  than  the  fathers  of  the  primi- 
tive Church. f     The  understanding   of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 


Kewngt,.!!  nnd  scliwuiiiH'ri.si'lH'ii  Aiisicliton  Joacliiiu'a  in  «';n<Mi  voUin  liiiretiaoliPii  Sinn  nnige- 
aiMilcl,  unil  (l<-n  bcvorstcluMidfii  Kintiitt  <iiH*.s  luiuMi.  (hit  ten  Wi-ltalttrs  vcrkiindct.  dossen 
Fiiliiri- uiid  Ii»'itcr  iiacli  Htscitii;>iii!i  dcr  bisluii-icii  (ifwaltcii  dt-r  sirlitbarcn  Kiirlie  t-iuziji  die 
Soluic  dcs  li('ilijf("ii  Kiinu'iscus  inif  ilircr  sticii;ifn  Asccsc  and  Armutli  soin  solltcn.  I>ii-s»'  Vj-ri- 
ruiijf  fiufv  fxtrcnuMi  Partci  d«'s  Kiaiicisc  aiuToicKMis  wiirdt-  ntm  alien  M«'ndirant»'M  znr  last 
Kfli'iit  und  als  IScwcis  m-ltcnd  ncniaclit ,  wcsM'ii  man  sich  fiir  die  Ziikiinft  von  ilncn  hocliniii- 
tliif-tii  nnd  lidrscliriH'litim'n  Ans)irnchfn  zn  vcrstluMi  liatx'.  Sohald  dalifr  die  l»«>niinit'an«'r 
ihn'  Klajio  iilu-r  das  Um-h  dr  piriaili.-^  an  den  Papst  m'li-it.'t  liattrn— toljiti-  Wilht-lni's  I'artt'i  niit 
eiufi-  Dinnnciation  dt-s  «MviKt'n  Kvanijt'linni.s  niicli."     ( i'ol.  /.,  Cap.  III.,  />.  161.) 

*  Baroilh- thus  six-alis  of  tlu'  "  Intiodnorion  to  tlie  KternalCiosiK'l"  : — "  Los  univorsitaires, 
no  Icnr  cote.  ]ir(^j>annt  nne  jjninde  atnhassa<U'.  KidMes  i^  tcnr  ]»1an  <!«•  insf  et  de  defi-ption.  ils 
»  nont  ])as  jnstiticr  iMccist-nifnt  Ic  livre  incriinine.  nniis  dcteivi-  an  nu'nie  tribnnrtl  nn  (nivrajre 
encore  plus  scandaUnx,  iiititnl»i    l' Kraiujih    fttrtirl.  insidiense  apoloiie  <le  la    vie    reliijiense.  qni. 


sons  pretext*'  d'en  exalter  le  zele  et  rabncfration.  ottrait  :\  clnuine  pasje  lea  jdns  detestaldes  dtH"- 
V  ."I'v^'f'  ^'"'"^"'^  I't  renonveler  U-a  errcnrs  de  (Hielqnesseetaires  dn  sieele  pn-eedent  snr  la  dnree 
de  1  K^llise  et  le  pretendn  resn*'  du  SaintKsprit.  Plnsienrs  ernrent  alois  (pie  la  p«-nsee  de  don- 
lU'r  le  chansje.  «>n  a]>pelant  ailenra  lattention  de  lantorite.  et  nn  vaune  espoir  de  faire  jwaer  snr 
leiu-s  adversairea  la  resi>onaaliiiitc  de  eette  (envre  inipiire.  ne  fnrent  ]>as  eiitrangers  ^  fette 
Beoond«>  denunciation  faite  per  les  doettMivs  de  Paris."     (Chap.  X  I'll.,  p.  IH.xi 

t  These  are  tlie  principal  errors  of  the  work  :— "  T.  Qiuul  doetrina  .loachini  abUatis  excellit 
aootniue  Christi.   et  C(»nse(inenter  veteri  novoipie  testainento.     II.  Qnod  evangelinni  Christi, 


ie(U>s  ntoiieoa  esse  ad  reli(inos  homines  edocendos  re.><  .'spiritnales  et  a^ternas.  VIII.  Penni 
ii'h.*T  .*'""*'.'!'  .jndaisino  pertinaccs  ln-ncfieiis  cnmnlai  nrnm.  et  ah  hostiuni  inivuunatione 
fiu«?'  1*"*"""      •    ■  Kcclesi;e   (tra>ca»  a  K(Hnana    seces.sioneni    oxon.>yihat.    landahat  :    Gneeos(ine 


Betuuaum  spintnm  uiagis  ambulare  Uiwerebat,  qnaui  Latinos.    Et  qnod  sicut  filiua  operatur 
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New  Testiiment  was  never  coiifKled  to  the  P()i)es — but  only  a 
knowlt.'d<;e  of  its  literal  siirMilieiition.  The  (i reeks  did  well  to 
se}>ar;iLe  I'rom  the  Konian  Church;  and  they  walk  more  according 
to  the  Spirit  than  the  Latins.  As  the  Son  works  the  Salvation 
of  the  Latins,  so  the  Eternal  Father  works  the  Salvation  of  the 
Greeks. 

Whatever  afflictions  God  may  send  the  Jews  in  this  world,  lie 
will  still  protect  them,  and  deliver  them,  in  the  end,  from  all  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies;  although  they  remain  in  their  Judaism. 

Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  were  by  no  means  perfect  in 
the  contemplative  life.  It  was  only  since  the  time  of  Abbot 
Joachim  that  contemi)lation  commenced  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Up 
to  his  time,  men  were  engaged  in  the  active  life,  which  was  useful 
then,  though  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
clerical  Order  will  have  to  perisii.*  And  from  amidst  the  religious 
Orders,  one  Order  will  rise  up  more  worthy  than  all  the  rest;  and 
this  was  predicted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  said:  "The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  goodly  places."!  ^^  man,  purely  a  man,  is 
cai)able  of  instructing  others,  if  he  does  not  walk  about  barefoot. 
Persons  who  go  about  barefoot  are  not  obliged,  as  other  men  are,  to 
expose  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  faith.  They  will  pass  over  to 
the  intidel,  when  they  are  persecuted  by  the  clergy  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  induce  the  intidel  to  make  war  against  the 
Roman  Church,  as  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse. 

These  propositions  are  sufficient  to  show  the  drift  of  the  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  and  how,  even  in  the  severe 
religious  Orders,  spirits  can  break  forth  which,  overi)assing  every 
legitimate  control,  commit  those  very  errors  which  the  religious 
Order  to  which  they  attached  themselves  was  instituted  to  repress. 
A  kind  of  coarse  Manicheism  seems  to  have  pervaded  many  minds 


naltitrm  popnli  Rnmani,  sive  Latiiii,  f|ui  filiiim  r«'pr;ps«Mjtat  ;  sic  Pat«*r  operatnr  Balutem  popnli 
Gncci.  (|ui  Hpiritiiiii  reprii>scntat.  X.  Moiiarlios  iioii  tciicri  ad  inortiH  discriiiicn  suhciiiiduiii.  ct 
profiiiideiiditli)  HaiieiiiiH-in  pro  d<-ft'nHiitiiit  tidci.  aiit  (-oiiHervatimie  ciiltua  clinsti.  XI.  S|)iritum 
ftanctiiin  r<-('i[M-re  alir|uidab  fccIt'Hia.  xiciit  chriatiiH  in  (]uaiituni  homo  uccepita  8piritu  Saucto." 
(Vid.  NaUlis  Al«xaiidir,  //wf  KccL,  T>jm.  X  V\,   Art.  III.,  p.  i:)7.) 

*  "  Xn.  Christum  Pt  apostolos  vitjc  coiitt-niplativaj  ppricctionera  noii  fuisse  consftqinifos. 
Xni.  Vitam  activam  a^l  tt'iiipiiH  usque  Joat^him  abhatis  utiU-iii  fuiHHe.  sed  nunc  iuutilem 
«»va«lB»e.  Vitam  v««ro  rontprnplativam  ah  ipso  .loarliini  fruc-tuosatu  fuisse.  i-t  aniodo  in  I)«t- 
fectis  j-jus  BuocesKoriliiis  p«Tf»Ttiu8  niansuram.  frnctnsfpie  lafurani  iilteriores.  XIV.  Qutindam 
monariiorum  ordineni  futurum.  (|iii  ditjn'tiit«^  i-f  nloria  rt'liiiuis  .-uitecellet,  in  (juo  iniph-hitur 
proplietia  Psalmistjp  dlrentis  :  Funt.^  rfcidtrunt  mihi  in  jfroecUiris  :  etiam  ha:reditas  mea prre'-lara  tit 
mihx.  Kt  qui  tunc  maxinic  tlorehit  et  convah-scet.  «inum  derif^oruni  ordo  nt-ribit.  XV.  Siciit 
in  primo  statu  mundi  comniissum  fuit  a  patr«*  totiiis  ♦'cclesi;e  rejjinuMi  ali«|uibns  *•%  ordine  imx- 
juKatorum,  sic  in  terlio  mundi  statu  committt-ndum  a  Spiritu  Sancto  aliqnibus  ex  ordiue 
nionaclioruni.  XVI.  Mouachornm  pnpfectos  de  lecfnau  a  sjeculaiibus.  {-X  reversione  ad  anti- 
fMnim  populum  Judieornni  rojfitarf  debere.  XVII.  Pr.fdicatorcs  ultinii  status  mundi  majoris 
ai;;nitatirt  et  auctoritati«  fnturos,  quani  y)r;edicatoieh  eccl«'.ii*  nrirnitivje.  XVIII.  Pr^;dicatore» 
et  doctorcs  religio.sos,  quando  inleatabuntur  a  cUricis  ad  infiach-s  transitnros,  tiinendnmqii© 
Df;  ad  hoc  trauseant,  ut  cogant  eos  iu  pra*liuin  contra  Rom.  ec<;leMiam,.juxta  doctrlnam  Joannis, 
Apoc.  15.  Ho8  errores  ex  libris  Joachim  abbatis.  et  verbis  ejus  traxisse  illoruni  auctoreni.  et 
multos  habnisse  sectatores  sub  specie  nuadani  sactitatis.  et  librum  ilium  pestiferum.cui  titulua 
erat  Evarujflium  jEtrmum.  ab  Alexanaro  IV.  fuisse  damuatum  Ptolonueus  Lucensis  .  .  • 
testatur."     (Vid.  Natalia  Alexander,  HiaL  £ccl.,  Tom.  XV.,  ArL  III.,  p.  157,  158.) 

t  Psalm.,  XV.,  %. 
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about  this  time.*  The  smoke  of  the  contest  which  was  going  on 
about  them,  blinded  men's  vision.  Some  imagined  that  they  could 
see  on  earth  two  powers — two  militant  churches:  one,  carnal, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  the  other,  spiritual,  rejoicing 
in  all  the  liberty  which  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty. 

No  doubt,  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  day  were  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  autliorities  at  Rome.  The  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel"  would  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  the  exponent 
of  a  large  class  of  dazed  fanatics,  and  heated  dreamers.  If  the 
anti-regular  party  could  only  manage  to  fasten  the  "  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  on  the  backs  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  compromise  those  two  powerful  bodies  with  its 
corrupting  errors,  the  Holy  See  would  not  be  in  a  very  great  hurry 
to  maintain  their  chairs  for  them  at  the  University.  If  such  an. 
issue  could  be  brought  about,  William  of  S.  Amour,  notwithstand- 
ing his  book  on  the  "  Perils,"  would  thus  achieve  the  victory  he 
so  ardently  desired. 

Whilst  William  and  his  party,  on  the  one  hand,  were  preparing 
their  attack  upon  the  friars,  on  the  other,  the  question  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Perils  "  was  being  discussed  with  considerable 
agitation.  The  professors  and  students  of  the  University  were  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  Tlie  religious,  even  those  living 
in  the  distant  provinces,  were  thrown  into  painful  suspense  with 
regard  to  their  future  prospects,  seeing  themselves  opposed  by 
such  unscru])ul()us,  and  such  formidable  enemies.  Scandalized  at 
the  turn  things  were  taking — good  men  deeply  lamenting  such 
divisions  in  the  ceutre  of  Christian  learning;  and  rationalists  and 
libertines  making  a  mockery  of  religious  persons — the  bishops  of 
the  provinces  of  Sens,  and  Rheims,  who  happened,  at  the  time,  to 
be  iu  Paris,  ])roposed  to  assemble  in  council ;  to  call  together  the 
most  able  theologians  from  the  provinces  ;  and  once  for  all.  ]nit 
an  end  to  these  scandalous  disi)utes.  But,  the  past  had  taught  the 
Dominicans  a  lesson.  There  was  very  little  to  be  gained  by  coming 
to  a  judgment  which  might,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  altogether  reversed 
by  a  higher  authority.f     King  Louis,  this  time,  was  more  circum- 

*  For  oxiunplo  :— "  St»(lin<ilH)rnm  dinliolionliaTosisin  Gorninnia  crupit  (circa  12r>0).  DaMiione 
magistro  ulchantur;  qui  siili  divci-sis  fonuis.  iu  socretis  ooniin  st'lmHsj-onspicimin  so  pni-bt-ltat, 
eo8niu<  K\io  Cdlliii  ac  scrvituti  adstriitos.  ad  tiirpissiiim  et  ipso  audit>i  lu^rifiula  fla^itia  infonn- 
a1»at.  Cni  momii  frcrcntcs,  extinct  is  lnc«-iiiis,  protuisc\iani  libijlincin  a<"Cfiitlcliaut.  l'<n|Mi.s 
Potaijii  .sii\;iulis  annis  in  ])aschat«'  dc  maim  saccrdotis  rccipicbaiif .  illudqm'  in  ore  sjjvantc^.  »x 
clnacn  ilia  unimata  iu  latiiuiiui  cxpuc'mnt.  ealorvnu  Pouiinum  violcutcr.  iii,instc.  traudulcutfv. 
LiUMfcmni  a«l  intcros  d<'tiiKsisst>  blasplicuuibaut.  Ouiuia  Deo  placita  uou  a^rcuda.  innno  ]<otins 
ajicuda  ipuc  odit.  assiMchaut  tartarci  bouiint'S.  ..."  Otlicis  lidd  (1'24!0 : — ■  Rouiauniu  Pon- 
tiHccui  esse  l)a>rcticuin.  oniucsiivu'  episcoj)osct  pnvlatos  hai  csi  ]>aiit»'r  ct  sinionia  iufcstos.  Ncc 
Kl^nudi  ot  sohcudi.  uciiiu>  couticiciuli  corpus  ("liristi  ]>otcstat«Mu  habere,  quod  niortalibus  pecca- 
tis  constrict!  I'sseut.  Neniiuciu  oiuniuo,  uec  pai»aui.  ucc  episco]>os,  diviuis  otliciis  ct  sacranien- 
li'V'^V"^''"'''"*' V<>ss<».  ..."  Others,  like  the  Klasicllants.  were  tilled  with  spiritual  pride:  — 
'  Nt'nuneni  enini  a  pcccatis  ahsolvi  asserebant.  qui  sccta»  sua*  nouteu  uon  dedissef.  Mutuo  esse, 
audita  contVssione,  a  pcccatis  absolvebaut,  etsi  Lalci."  (Natalia  Alexander,  Hist  EccL,  Tonu 
A  I..  Art.  ir..p.  IGO,  IGl.) 

i,     t  "  Cc  n'ctoit  done  Rut^res  h  propos.  que  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  avoit  os^  se  parer  de 
1  autorite  ou  du  uom  respectable  des  Evequea.  pour  reudre  uioius  odieux  uu  ouvrage.  qui  ue 
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spc'Ct  in  Ills  dcaliiii^.s  with  the  Holy  See.  Instead  of  deciding  the 
whole  question  olf-hand  himself,  he  t-et  abont  accomplishing  his 
good  intentions,  through  the  })roper  channels.  He  sent  two 
doctors  of  theology  to  the  Court  of  Home,  who  were  duly  in- 
structed, and  who  took  with  them  the  '*  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
for  the  Po])e's  examination.  The  Dominicans  also  sent  their 
rejiresentatives,  who  were  to  support  these  doctors,  and  to  defend 
the  Oi'der  against  the  threatened  onslaught. 

Nor  was  the  University  idle.  It  despatched  a  powerful  depu- 
tation to  Rome,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  seculars;  and  to 
make  the  lloly  See  fully  acquainted  with  that  terrible  book,  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  of  the  Franciscans  ;  which 
had  been  adopted  by  members  of  the  regular  Order.  William  of 
S.  Amour  was  the  leader  of  this  deputation ;  then,  there  was  Odo 
of  Douai;  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais;  Nicholas  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  together  with  John  Belin,  and  the  Englishman  John  of 
Gecteville,  Hector  of  the  University.* 

It  can  be  imagined  what  sort  of  excitement  prevailed  at  Paris 
when  these  two  antagonistic  parties  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Eternal  City.  They  were  both  powerful.  Both  appeared  to  have 
strong  reason  for  acting  with  energy.  Each  was  intent  upon  pro- 
curing from  the  Holy  See  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  Both 
were  represented  by  men  of  great  acuteness  and  al)ility;  and  it 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  Mendicants  would  be  driven 
out  of  Paris,  together  with  the  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel," which  was  connected  with  their  name;  or  whether  William 
of  S.  Amour,  and  his  followers,  would  have  to  submit  to,  tlie  con- 
demnation of  the  "Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  and  be  obliged, 
after  all,  to  work  side-by-side  with  the  despised  children  of  S. 
Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 

The  solemn  deputation  of  the  University,  as  became  grave  and 
learned  doctors,  after  long  and  careful  prei)aration  for  the  journey, 
finally  set  out  for  the  Eternal  City;  and,  after  a  somewhat  slow 


servit  qii'^  tiritei  de  i)lii8  en  plus  les  esprits,  &  h  aiignienter  tonjours  Ic  scandale.  Seloii  du 
Boulai,  it.  <pH-l«|u«'8  aiitres  HiHtoi-ieiiit.  les  Eveijues  de  la  Province  de  Sens.  4;.  de  eelle  de  Keiiim, 
qui  se  trouvoieiit  a  Paris,  f)irriieiit  de  teiiir  uii  ("oiuile.  on  ils  pietemloient  a|)pellei-  !»-«  jdiiH  lia- 
bile8  Tlieolo}{ieiiH  de«  Provinees  voisiiii'H.  pour  iiiefti-e  <nielque  fin  a  ees  lonfjiies  dissen.sions.  f|ui 
faisoient  rire  leH  libertinH,  &L.  ){<'-iiiir  tons  Irs  gens  de  bien.  Mais  le  passe  devoit  iuMtruire  pour 
I'avenir;  ii.  il  etoit  Ja<  ile  de  prevoir,  (pie  tout  ce  <ini  poiirroit  etre  fait  Hans  la  participation,  on 
le  consM'Utenient  dn  Pape.  ue  sulHroit  paa  ^>our  terminer  nue  aflaire,  dout  Sa  Saintet6  t'toit 
cuinnie  saisie  depnis  loiig-tenia."     (Tonron.  Liv.  II..  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  128.) 

*  "  C'est  ponrqiioi  Louis  envova  en  ("our  de  Rome  deux  Doctenrs.  bien  instrnits  de  sea  in- 
tentions, qui  porterent  avec  eux  fe  livre  den  peril*  <ifs  lUr^iirra  Cms.  pour  le  faire  examiner  par  le 
Pape.  L'L'niversiti-  euvoya  aussi  des  Ueputende  sa  nart ;  »«,av<iir.  (TuilJaunie  de  S.  Amour,  Odon 
de  Donay;  Cl)r«*tien,  Cliuuoine  de  Beauvais:  Nicolas  de  Bar-swr-Auhe ;  J»-au  Belin,  ic  Jean  de 
Gecteville.  Anglois.  Recteur  de  I'Universite.  qui  devoient  poursuivr**  de  leur  cote  la  condaniua- 
tion  d'un  autre  livre  anonynie,  A:,  encore  plus  dangt-reux,  appelle  V EvangVe.  etf-rnal.  Les  FF. 
Pr^-cbeur.s  firent  partir  en  hieme  terns  queUjues  Religieux  jfour  lltalie.  Cependant  les  ebprits, 
dans  la  Cajiitale  dn  Koyaunie,  etoient  dans  I'agitation  qu'on  pent  imafjiner.  chacun  prenant 
parti  pour  on  contre  les  Rejjuliers,  selon  son  inclination.  Mattliieu  P^iris,  qui  raconte  ces  fails, 
n'etoit  pas  lui-meme  exemt  de  partialite,  aiuhi  que  le  remarque  M.  Fleury."  (Tourou,  Liv.  IL, 
Chap.  VIII.,  p.  LW,  129.) 
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advance,  at  length  reached  Anagni,  where  the  Pope,  Alexander 
IV.,  was  holding  his  Court*  It  found  that  the  Envoys  of  King 
Louis,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dominicans,  had  arrived 
before  them,  and  had  already  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Holy  See  the  incriminated  book  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  Alex- 
ander, at  once,  appointed  four  Cardinals  to  examine  it:  Eudes  de 
Chateauroux,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Tusculum ;  John  Francioge, 
Cardinal-})riest  of  the  title  of  S.  Lawrence;  Hugh  of  S.  Caro, 
Cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Sabina;  and  John  de'  Ursini, 
Cardinal-deacon  of  the  title  of  S.  Nicholas.f 

The  Holy  Father  was  not  content  with  one  commission.  He 
instructed  the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
to  have  the  work  thoroughly  examined  by  theologians  of  the 
Order ;  f  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Thomas  of  Aquino  emplo3^ed 
amongst  the  number. 

The  Saint  had,  during  all  this  time,  been  continuing  his  labours 
of  teaching,  preaching,  and  private  sanctification,  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  and  turmoil  that  raged  round  lum.§  He  had  his  duty 
to  do,  and  he  did  it.  He  did  not  look  beyond  it.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  what  obedience  had  placed  before  him ;  and  he 
was  in  his  vocation.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occu- 
pations, the  command  came  to  him  to  gird  himself  for  the  strife. 
The  General  sent  him  orders  to  leave  his  routine  of  occupations 
at  Paris,  and  to  come  at  once  to  Italy,  to  engage  in  the  great  con- 
test that  was  at  its  height;  and  to  defend,  by  his  extraordinary 
ability,  the  honour  of  the  Order  in  which  he  had  made  his  vows. 

S.  Thomas,  without  delay,  set  about  obeying  the  injunctions  of 
his  superior.  The  Franciscans  also  were  in  full  activity,  and  sent 
their  best  men  forward  to  Anagni,  to  defend  the  children  of  the 
Seraphic  Father.  They,  as  well  as  the  Dominicans,  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  the  peril  of  the  attack  to  which  they 
were  ex})osed.  S.  Bonaventure  was  sent  on  the  same  errand  as  S. 
Thomas.||     The  venerable  Albertus  Magnus  had,  a  year  ago,  gone 

*  Werner  speaks  tliiis: — "  Verfol;:;en  wir  zuer.st  den  Verlanf  der  Klage  wi«ler  Williehn's 
Relirift.  Sofilcidi  uiieli  VeriUVentlicliiMin)!  der.selben  liatt(>n  sich  zwei  in  Paris  iui\veseud<»  Bis- 
«'ln>le,  yon  .Sens  nnd  Rlicints.  iunrcliotcn.  die  SiU'ln-  aut'eineni  Pro\  iiu-ialeoneil  nntersnelien  nnd 
nnMnleielii-n  zn  lassen.  hnle.s.s  liieltt-n  die  Ddiniiiiiiiner  naeli  ihreii  Itislier  ^eniailiten  Ki  falirun- 
ften  niit  (iinnd  duliir.  dass  olme  Dii/.wiseluntreten  des  Papstes  eiiu-  «  luluiilti);*'  Anstrn>;nnf:  der 
tsHelie  niclit  /,n  erreielieii  sein  w  iirde,  und  rietlien  dalier,  nnniittelliar  den  niniiselun  Stnlil  ents- 
CMieidni  7.n  lussen.  Konig  Lndwiji  H'»"'»S  hierHwfein.  nnd  sandte  Willielms  Selirifl  an  Al«'.\ander 
1\ ..  diT  diunals  sieh  in  Anasni  ant'iiielt.  Der  Papst  beanttrajite  soniit  vier  Canliniile  niit  deren 
I  rntnutf:  den  Cardinalhisehnt  Kndes  von  Tiisenlnni,  die  t'ardinalpritster  Joliann  Kraneio;;e  uud 
Hn>{o  von  St.  Care  und  den  Cardinaldiacon  .lohaun  de'  Ursini."     (VuL  /..  Cap.  111.,  p.  161.) 

t  Vid.  Hnllnnum,  Ord.  I'nrd,  Vol.   I.,  p.  'MB. 

t  Vid.  HuUarinm,  Onf.  i'npd.,  }'ol.  I.,  p.  319.     XoU,  "  Damnnt." 

5  "  Ma  eosa  Tnaravi<;liosa  in  qnesto  tVajiniente  fn  elie  imjnietando  le  dette  tnrbulenze  di 
l^nrigi  ((nasi  tutta  I'Kurojta.  e.ssendo  que"  tiubini  nello  spalio  di  otto  anni  ])er  tntto  distes.i, 
1  nninni  pcro  di  Toniaso  tutloelu-  nei  vivo  (oee:ito,  >rode\  a  nn  eirl  traminilb)  e  M-reuo.  senza 
puuto  altiiarsi;  lanto  era  e<;li  d'oiini  anu^rproprio  dispo.^liato;  ]>otendoseli  nioltoUene  adattaro 
Jinell  elojrio,  da  esso  all' hnoni  sasttio  appropriate :  'nfiunM-ii  .•idpiniti^  fsl  qtiafi  mundus  svi^r 
iuium  ;  semper  fnim  m  seirtiitatr  iKt.'  "     (Friserio,  Lib.  /..  Cap.  V..  u.  U.p.  IK.) 

II  l"rif;erio  speak.s  of  these  two  ^r«'at  men  with  enthusiasm  : — •  Furonquesti  d»ie  Santi.  come 
nauuiam  detto,  ehiarissimi  hiuii  di  quel  sceolo.  dc'  qnali  parlaudo  Sisto  Papa  V.  iu  uua  sua  Bolla, 
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from  the  depths  of  Gernijiny  to  take  tlie  post  of  danger,  and  to 
be  ready,  witli  liis  vast  learning  and  exiK'rience,  to  maintain  tlie 
cause  of  holiness  and  truth.  However  great  the  dangers  may 
have  been  with  which,  the  Mendicants  were  threatened,  one  thing 
is  certain,  viz.,  that  they  had  most  able,  and  most  saintly  defenders 
on  their  side.  For  their  champions  were  filled  with  truth,  and 
justice,  and  heroism  ;  they  were  gifted  with  high  and  noble  natures ; 
and  they  were  aninuiled  with  true  spirit  of  sacrilice,  for  they  had 
been  trained  in  the  science  of  the  Saints.  It  is  evident  that  this 
was  a  sujireme  moment  for  the  religious  Orders,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  monastic  lite.  The  rationalistic,  and  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple were  coming  into  collision.  The  serious  view  taken  by  Poi)e 
Alexander;  the  care  of  the  regulars  to  select  their  best  men  for 
their  defence,  and  the  very  fact  of  calling  them  in  from  Germany 
and  France ;  then  the  efforts  of  the  University,  with  its  powerful 
deputation,  all  point  to  an  important  and  acknowledged  crisis.* 
How  did  the  contest  end  ?  Its  history  will  not  take  very  long  to 
tell.  Three  able  pens  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  regu- 
lar Orders :  that  of  Albert,  that  of  I3onaventure,  and  that  of 
Thomas  of  Af^uino.  But  of  the  three,  that  of  S.  Thomas  was 
the  most  i)owerful,  in  logic,  lucidity,  and  method;  and  to  him 
may  fairly  be  attriljuted  the  final  overthrow  of  that  arrogance  and 
despotism,  which  the  Paris  professors  had  ever  displayed  in  their 
relations  with  the  Mendicants.f 

The  General  of  the  Dominicans  was  exceedingly  troubled,  when 


ei  Htfiule  dpIV  iiifrfiHcrittf  parol*',  rli»' rj'catp  n»'l  vol{;ar  no»tro,  rosi  soriano:  Qiu-nti  sono  due 
oli\  i.  i^  iliH'  (-itii(lfli<-ri  »]il«-ii(l(Miti  nt-lhi  cuhh  di  l)IO,  i  (|nali  cou  I'olio  ddla  caritii  <^  com  la  luce 
della  loro  hcifiif  ia  tut  ta  la  ('liitsa  illnstraiir).  (^ticsti  jn-i  Minirolar  i»rovidciitia  di  I)I(J  n.s(;iron 
<-oin«' diu- stolle  iiel  mt-dcsiiiio  t«-iiij)(>  di  dii«' cliians.siiiii  Ordiiii  p«T  «litciiilfrf  la  cattolica  Ke- 
lijjionc.  <•  con  I*'  lor  faticlic  aitaVla  c  Hcrvirla.  Ha  (jiicsfi  dii»-  santi  iTistifiiti.  conn-  da  una  (ertilo 
e  l>»-n<-oltivata  t«-rra.  ••H«-ono  o;;ni  Riorno  con  la  diviua  ;;ratia  aniiiiiiabili  c  friittuo8c  ]iiantc,  die 
Bono  nil  *"i"'"'ni  i>cr  HantitA.  <»  per  dottrina  iiisifjiii.  tiitti  rivolti  a  Hoc<'ornTc  la  nave  di  Picro 
per  tantc  ))arti  dail'ondc  (•  dalle  tcni)>cNtc  coinliatluta.  ]icr  i>or};crc  ainto  al  Koniano  Pontclice, 
cJii"  lie  rcuKP  il  tinione,  e  con  tauta  faticu  e  mdlectitwdine  la  govenia."  (Friuerio,  lAb.  /.,  ('np. 
v.,  p.  :i'j,  :)4.) 

*  Tonrou  defends  the  tlieolojjianH  wlio  took  part  on  the  aide  of  the  rejjnlars  in  this  strife 
from  ail  tlionglit  r>f  nncliaritalilcni-h.s: — "  lis  B(,-avoicnf  »e  nie]>ri»er  eiix-ni«MncH.  aimer  Hiiicere- 
menl  leuTH  ennemiH.  «>nhlier.  on  pardonner  Ich  injures.  4i  BonfVrir  avcc  patience  d'etre  per»ecnt«'s 
]»onr  la  jn.Hticc.  Mais  ils  ne  croyoient  pas  qne  cc«  ^landH  .--eMliincutM,  (jue  I'lmmilite  4c  la  cliarit^ 
•  liretieniie  doivent  mettre  dans  le  cci-iir  dc  tons  leu  veiitaliles  DisiijdcH  de  .1.  (".  i»n«Hent  Jamais 
••tr«-  in<'omi»atil)len  avec  le  zf-le  le  J)1iih  vif.  qui  nrmH  f>h)i<;e  qneiquetoiH  h  nons  clever  avec  t'orire, 
jMHir  les  intrets  <le  la  Reli;rioii,  cr)ntre  li-h  entrejiriscs  dc  ceiix  <|ui  ne  «-rai<;ncnt  f»oint  dc  I'atta- 
qiier.  Telle  «^toil  la  inaxime  d"nn  ancieii  Perc.  dont  not  re  Saint  a  I'ait  n)entit)n  dans  pluHienrs 
endroits  de  »a  Somnie,  &  (ju'il  a  miHC  en  nHa;;e  dan<*  Toccanion.  La  i>atience  d'tiu  particnlier.  qni 
BaiitTrc  en  HiU-nce,  4;.  Kans  se  plaindre.  le»  ontraKcH  <jui  hont  faits  en  Ha  personne,  chI  v6ritable- 
ment  dij^e  de  louange.  dit  S.  Clir.vBOHtome :  niais  ce  »eroit  uuc  inditlereuce  criminelle  4i  pleitie 
d'inipiete.  f|iic  de  »e  montrer  itiHenrtibile  ?i  ce  qui  est  cftntraire  il  I'lionncur  de  Dien  4c  de  la  Ke- 
li(rion.  In  propriin  inj Hrii«  eMf  qxiempUim  pntientfm  lawlabile  est;  iiijuria^  autem  iMi  dissimulare 
nimis  fMt  impium,"     {Liv.  II.,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  l.'M).) 

t  "  Frere  Bonaventnre  avait  egalenicnt  rerjn  de  sea  Hiip«'rieur8  Vordre  de  se  rendre  en  Italie 
pour  le  nicnie  motif.  Albert  le-Grand.  leur  maitre  et  leur  mmlele.  veuu  du  fond  de  r.Allcmajine, 
oil  nous  I'avoiiH  laiss*^.  »'tait  dcih  dejiui!*  nn  an  sur  le  point  attaquc.  La  relij^ion  couvfxjue  Ic  l>an 
et  rarriere-garde  dca  intellig«"n<;cs  dcvonees  i\  son  service.  Ce  rendezvous  gt'iieral  giandit  sin- 
gulii-rement,  ii  non  yeux.  le  peril  qui  la  menav^''^-  1<^  talent  dc  Guillaiune  de  Saint-Aniour,  la 
puissance  du  parti  qui  marciiait  sous  ses  enseignes."     (IJareillc,  Chap.  X  VII.,  p.  187.) 

'•  Zugleieli  befahl  er  dem  Ordensgeneral  Hunib«Tt.  die  Nchrift  dnrch  Tlietdogen  seines  Or- 
dens  genau  priifen  zn  lassen,  mid  bezeugtc  den  Wunscli,  dass  aiicli  Thomas  von  Aquino  liicza 
beigezogen  wiirde.  Thomas  verliess  im  Anftrag  seiner  Obcrden  ohne  Verzug  Paris,  und  ers- 
chien  zu  Anagui  am  papstlicheu  Hofe.  wo  er  iiacli  ein.jahriger  Trennung  scincn  Lehrer  Albert 
■wieder  fand;  bald  darauf  traf  auch  Bouaveutura  eiu."     (Werner,   Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  161, 162.) 
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ke  saw  the  tempest  Avhich  threatened  to  burst  over  those  gentle 
and  loving  beings  confided  to  his  charge.  And  even  had  not  the 
Holy  Father  sent  him  a  command,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
called  to  his  assistance,  at  this  hour,  the  most  learned  and  acute 
doctors  belonging  to  the  Order.  Now  the  General  seems  to  have 
placed  his  greatest  trust  in  the  genius  and  address  of  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  There  was  not  one,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Paris 
schools,  who  had  so  swift  an  eye  for  error,  such  self-command, 
such  lucid  power  of  exi)osition,  and  such  boundless  gentleness  and 
charity.  He  would  be  the  man  to  unmask,  and  thoroughly  to 
expose,  the  sophisms  of  S.  Amour.* 

The  Dominicans  had  a  house  at  Anagni  ;  and  the  friars-preachers 
there,  were,  as  may  be  conceived,  in  great  agitation  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  trial  which  was  coming  off.  On  the  arrival 
amongst  them  of  S.  Thomas  from  Paris,  the  General  summoned 
a  Chapter  of  the  brethren.  He  wished  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
cheer  and  encourage  them  in  their  suspense.  He  called  the 
Angelical  from  his  place — and  we  can  see  the  brothers,  in  imagin- 
ation, with  their  loving  and  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Saint 
— whilst  Humbert  addressed  him  thus:  "Behold,  my  son,"  he 
said,  "Behold  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies,  is  left  to  your  lights,  and  to  your  zeal  for  its  defence. 
Take,  therefore,  this  fatal  book  which  has  excited,  or  has  added  to 
the  storm  which  rages  against  us,  and  which  appears  likely  to 
give  trouble  to  the  Church  for  some  time  to  come,  and  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  fruit  which  would  otiierwise  spring  from  our 
preaching,  and  from  the  example  of  lives  which  are  without  re- 
proach. Read  it,  examine  it,  and  see,  before  God,  how  it  had  best 
be  answered  ;  not  in  order  to  keep  alive,  but  to  bring  to  an  end, 
the  scandal  into  which  the  Church  is  plunged.  I  here  unite  my 
own  prayer  to  the  command  which  comes  to  you  from  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ."  f 

*  Tooon  speaks  of  Willinni  of  S.  Anionr's  action  Hfini"**^  ♦'<»*  rt'jrnlara  tlnis: — "  Pntdiotus  Doc- 
tor [S  Tlioma.s]  Parisiis  tlcstnixit  aliuin  tic  novo  cxoit  mu  [cnovcni^  :  <]ui  error  non  fuit  h1>  iu- 
Hilcli  coniiocntatioiif  cxortiis.  scd  a  lidi  libus.  in  lioc  non  fiddilnis.  (inillichno  »le  San»to  Ainorc, 
t<c<;cro  ct  allis  coruni  sc<inM<ilins  adinventns.  Qni  criaiulo  diccbant,  qviott  Reli^iosi  uieniiican- 
tcs,  noil  laborantcs  nianilms.  non  potcrant  in  sola  stiulii  contcniplaUom-  t^alvati.  consiliornni 
pcrfcctioni  ct  snpcrcro^ialic  Jnstitia'  ilctrahcntcKi  :  addcntcs  tt  nnilla  alia  crionca  sininl  et  falsa 
HopliisMiala  contra  rcli<;ioMis,  panpcrtatcin,  ct  conini  sahitaria  in.stitiita;  voU-ntcb  fnntiitus 
|>aup(rtutis  H«'li;:ioncs  .sntVotlcrc,  ((nos.  sola  co.s  simnlanlc  inviilia.  non  jiotcrant  toltrarc.  Qno- 
nnn  error  tanto  niajjis  pcricnluin  li(lclil)\is  at1cr<liat,  (jnanto  niajiis  niajiistratiis  anitoritas  ti«lcni 
daltat  :  nncni  ciini  rc(li«;iss«-nt  in  scrijiti.s.  accnsavcrnnt  snani  nialitiani.  a  qna  ncc  dintins  medi- 
tantcs.  dnin  scribcuMit,  se  axcrtiMC  nolncrnnf  :  advcrton-  nolcntis,  qmuita  crat  ini(initas  Sane- 
tos  n«>i  ex  sola  invidia  inipngnarc.  qni  ad  cornni  ]icrnicicni  vtilnnun  volans  nialcdi»tionis  ct 
impietatis  lia-rctica^  scripscinnt.  Qnod  tnmnt  in  anrcs  div\ili;ar<'tnr  nnivcrsjili.s  Kcclcsia\  ad 
l>anp«>nnn  Reli>iios<»rnni  infaniiani.  ct  snbvirsioncni  rclisjionis  pani>crtatis  ct  \ita'.  ac  in  ruinani 
dcjcctionis  perpctna".  sanclissinu)  Patri  Ooinino  Clcnu-nti  Papa' qn;uto.  [!j  tinasi  zi-latorcs  Ec- 
elc.sia>.  ct  prop»i<inatores  lidci  obtnlcnmt ."     (Tocco.  lioll.  in  ]'itn.  Cup.  I^'..  u.  20.  p.  tkU.) 

t  "  Le  (Jencral  dc  I'Ordrc  dc  saint  Doniiniqnc.  i>onr  sc  consoler  Ini-incnu*  dans  la  vive  nfflio- 
tion.  dont  il  etoit  pcnctr<',  &  rassnrcr  en  nu-nic  t»  ins  1  et.prit  dc  scs  Frcrcs.  contrc  Ics  niortellcs 
in<inietndcs,  ([nc  Icnr  <  avisoil  la  continnalion  tic  tant  tic  troubles,  asscinbla  ttms  les  Rclijiicnxde 
la  i'oninuinante,  wV  atlrcssant  son  bisctinrs  ^  Tbonias  il'Atinin.  il  Ini  parla  i^  i>cn  prt-s  dc  la  stutc  : 
>oili\.  uioii  tils,  lH)rdrc  tic  saint  Doniinitiue  attaqnc  \y.\v  tic  imissans  cnncinis.  qui  scniblc  niain- 
tcuant  cuulio  a  vos  luiuieres  &  h  votre  z^le.    Prcucz  tlouo  cc  livvc   fatal,  qui  a  e^xoit*?,  on  aug- 
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When  the  Genenil  hiul  iniule  an  end,  S.  Thomas  iijjproiiclied 
liini,  and  received  out  of  his  liaiids  tlie  ))ook  of  William  of  S. 
Amour;  and  then,  turning  to  his  brethren,  he  implored  them  to 
assist  him  by  their  earnest  i)rayers;  and  having  left  the  Clu4)ter- 
room,  lie  (juietly  retired  to  his  cell.* 

But  before  S.  Thomas  set  liimself  down  to  the  task  apj)ointed 
to  him,  according  to  his  invarial)le  custom,  he  sought  for  light 
and  strength  in  prayer,  lie  humbled  himself  before  his  Lord, 
and  after  having  poured  out  his  whole  soul  before  his  Master, 
and  begged  for  help,  and  guidance,  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  drew 
the  book  before  him,  opened  it.  and  examined  it,  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  that  (piickness  and  penetration  for  which  his  intellect 
was  justly  celebrated.  As  by  intuition,  when  he  had  once  grasi)ed 
his  plan,  he  saw  through  the  entire  fallacy  of  his  opponent,  and 
detected  all  the  trickery  whereby  William  thought  to  substantiate 
and  bolster  \\\)  his  allegations.  We  are  assured  that  the  Angelical 
had  mastered  the  whole  work,  and  had  formed  in  his  mind  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  it,  in  less  time  than  a  professor  of  ordinary 
ability  would  have  required  for  understanding  its  drift,  and  for 
discovering  its  leading  artifices. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  convent  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  young  professor^s  studies;  and  how  both  young  and 
old  prayed  fervently  to  God  to  give  him  the  grace  to  overthrow 
his  adversary.  The  following  day,  tlie  General  again  assembled 
the  Chapter.!  Thomas  appeared  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren,  like  an  angel  of  i)eace,  bringing  joy  to  their  hearts. 
**  Fear  not,"  he  said  to  them,  ''  let  us  place  our  confidence  in  His 

nn'nt«'  Ynrnf^f  rontre  nous,  4c  cpii  paioit  fii  prnpre  h  troiihler  long  trms  toutp  rEnliiw,  k.  «  eni- 
p«^«:l)«T  luif  i>arti«'  <lu  fruit,  ipie  nous  clt-vrionn  \  fair*-  ]»ar  uos  pn-tlic-atiouH,  it  i)ar  l'«'xeini)l<*  d'une 
vi*>  »an«  r«']iro<-ln'.  LiHi-z.  *-\»Miiii<*z,  vovez  «l»'Vftut  I>)«mi  rf  <ju'il  eonvient  «le  r«'*poii(lr«',  uou  paa 
pour  <-ontiuut*r :  niais  jmur  faire  cr-Kscr  nti  i>lutot  Ic  McaTuIalc.  .!»•  joinw  ici  uia  luieic  an  com- 
Diandenicnt,  quo  vous  fu  fait  le  Vicaire  «1«-  J.  ('."     (Tourou.  Liv.  it..  Chap.  IX.,  p.  I'M),  l.'U.) 

*  "  Ritrovan«lo.si  all'Iiora  il  Oeni-rali-  in  I'arici  ove  rra  sau  Toniaso,  cliiauio  i  Pntiri  di-lla  Re- 
lifOon*- a  Capitolo;  4t  a  qut-lli  con  !«•  lauriiu«- a;:li  occhi  i-spoucnilo  il  »u«reH(«o  (l<iroj>inioni  di 
fiuj;li«-ltno.  loi-o  jnc^o.  rlic  atfati^iar  si  d ovt- «*.•«•  r<>  nrr  ]>oti-rf  oviar*-  a  tali-  o|)iuioni,  Ac  tanto  iiiii  si 
do\  evaiHi  in  «ju«'Rto  Hfoizaisi  ;  |i»t«-1i«-  rautor  d»-I  lihro,  rli"«M-a  (iu;;li»-lnio  era  liuonio  di  gran 
fauia  JUT  lctt«T»*.  All'liora  Hau  Toniaso  uicsc  <|u<-ll  lil>ro  lc^<;»-ud<>l(»,  4c  ufl  It-^m-rlo  vi  scofx-rae 
nioltf^  bugle.  Conobhc  i-tiandio.  oIh-  rautore  non  ora  Hp«'nto  da  altro  solo,  v]tc  da  un'odio, 
c'liaveva  «-ontro  la  Carith  :  per  quest o  a  i  Pad ri  della  Reliuione  rivoltando.si  nell'isteKno  luogo. 
ove  erano  j-nngreuati.  niostrando  brevemeute  raver>»aria  malignity,  lor  disBe,  flie  He  il  peno  del 
risj»oudere  dato  1  liavoB.Hero.  .Hpcrav.i  onn  laiuto  del  Sj»irit<»  Santo  ritiutavlo  a  fatto:  si  clie  niai 
piu  non  liaveHse  da  coniparire  nel  niondo  cosi  nianifesta  sceleraggiiie.  Tutti  i  padri  sapendo 
quanto  era  grande  il  valore  di  S.  TcunaHo,  biedero  a  lui  iiuesto  peso  pregandolo,  clie  il  pietoso 
otll«'io  niandasM'  iii  e.sweeutione."     (Vita,  p.  18,  19.) 

t  Toeno  tints  speak.s  of  tliis  eri.sis  of  the  regulars: — "  Quod  cum  ad  petitioneni  RererRiidi 
Patri.H  Fratris  .Foannis  de  VercelJi.s  j)r:ffati  Magi»tri  Ordinis,  « iii  iix-unibebat,  de  niandafo  Summl 
PontiflciH,  pnedicto  volumini  reHjMuidere,  fui«Het  iiratlic.to  I)f)etori  cum  .Anagni.e  in  Cajjitulo 
esset  coram  Fratribtis  non  sine  siiii^ultu  et  lacrvniis  ahsignatum.  qui  de  statu  Ordinis  et  pugna 
adversariorum  tarn  graviuni  dubitabant :  Frater  Thomas  ipauni  volnnien  accipiens,  et  se  Fra- 
tnim  orationibus  reconimen«laTis,  cum  p«*rlegis."et  attentius.  et  intellexis.set  profundiiis,  repent 
pra-dictos  Magistros.  quus  non  amor  agnit;e  veritatis  atMabat.  nee  zelus  Iraterna'  salutis  accen- 
derat,  sed  veritatis  a-mula,  et  inimica  caiitatis  invi<Iia  perurgebat.  a  fuudamenti.s  errasse  fidei, 
ft  male  intellexisse  .Sanctorutn  aucforilates  itidnctas.  I'nde  \ocatis  iterum  in  (,'apilulo  de  man- 
dato  Magistri  Ordinis  Fratri>)U8.  Frater  Thomas  afHafus  divino  Si»intn.  quo  in  omnibus  ageba- 
tur.  dixit  :  Fratre.s,  in  Deum  confidite.  qui  vos  vocavit  in  suum  olisequium  :  quia  libellnm  legi 
im]>ugnanti8  perfidi.-u.  et  inveni  i]>snm  male  fuudatum  in  veritate  fidei,  et  male  constru«:tiim 
Sanctorum  au<-toritatibn8  in  anxilium  fulcimenfi.  Cui  nefamlo  libello  invocato  Saucto  .Spiritu, 
qui  lalsa  denndat,  cum  revelat  abscoiidita,  jht  libelluui  veritati  consouum  respoudebo."  (Tocco 
in  llta.  Boll.  Cap.  IV.,  »i.  20,  p.  664.) 
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powerful  goodness  Who  has  drawn  ns  to  His  service.  The  book 
which  has  caused  you  so  much  anxiety,  will  not  bring  upon  you 
the  evil  it  announces.  God  has  given  me  the  grace  to  discover 
whatever  is  false,  captious,  erroneous,  and  impious  in  it.  With 
our  Lord's  assistance,  I  shall  bring  into  such  clear  light  the  faults 
with  which  it  is  filled ;  and  shall  make  it  to  be  so  sensibly  felt 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  is  contrary  to  the  grounds  of 
faith,  and  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Fathers — whose  writings  the 
author  has  misused — that,  after  the  judgment  which  the  Holy 
See  will  then  pronounce  upon  it,  the  faithful  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  it ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  simply  be  to  condemn  its 
teaching,  and  to  reject  it,  with  all  the  contempt  which  it  de- 
serves ! "  * 

These  words  must  have  greatly  consoled  and  encouraged  those 
who  heard  them.  Few  men,  who  have  not  devoted  themselves 
to  serve  God  in  religion,  under  certain  conditions  of  heroism,  can 
wholly  realize  the  sovereign  love  which  religious  men  feel  for  the 
religious  state.  There  is  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  strong, 
tender,  enduring;  there  is  the  love  of  son  for  mother,  boundless 
and  })ure,  as  it  is  mighty  and  sweet;  there  is  the  love  of  brother 
for  brother,  equally  enchaining,  mutually  close  and  uncompro- 
mising; there  is  the  love  of  country,  vague  perhaps,  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  outline,  all-pervading  in  the  spirit:  but  there  is  a 
love  which,  when  once  it  has  fastened  its  grapples  in  the  heart, 
more  fully  masters  the  human  s})irit  than  all  of  these  together — 
for  it  is  more  powerful  in  its  grasp  of  the  entire  man,  it  more 
completely  satisfies  the  highest  cravings  of  his  being,  and  binds 
itself,  with  more  heroic  bonds,  about  his  heart — and  that  love  is 
the  soul's  love  of  Christ,  intensified  by  the  vows  of  religion.  It 
is  the  pjission  of  the  Saints.  Its  condition  is  sacrifice  of  self — 
and  by  that  sacrifice,  by  that  one  moral  death,  the  spirit  rises  up 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  A  true  monk  is  a  man  who  is  dead,  and 
out  of  whose  perfect  self-annihilation,  out  of  the  tomb  of  whose 
royal  sacrifice,  the  glorious  spirit  of  Christ  is  born.  Such  a  man, 
in  one  word,  no  longer  lives,  but  Christ  it  is  wlio  lives  in  him. 

Now  it  was  for  this  principle  of  life  and  death  that  the  Angelical 
had  to  combat.     Was  this  principle  to  be  cutout,  root  and  branch, 


"  Apr^s  87'trc  huniilit^  devnnt  le  SeiRiieur.  &  avoir  rt'pandu  son  »nie  en  sa  prt'seiire,  il 
ouvvo  U>  livro.  «iu''>n  la  »'lijni:o  d»"  n'tntor :  il  lit,  il  |>ar<'onrt.  il  t'xannii«>  tout,  aveo  oetti*  pt-n^- 
tration  (nii  hii  est  iiauiii'llc:  du  pieini(>i-  couj)  ddil  il  appt-rvoit  tout  lo  foililf  do  lOuviaKf.  i: 
tons  Us  aititli'ts  dc  lAuteur.  Lc  plan  d'uu(>  K«-tutation  loniph'tto  i-st  tout  loruu*.  pr»M|uVn 
nioMus  dc  t«'uis  (piil  n'fu  fa>it  poviv  lir»>  un  Knit  r«Mnpli  d*-  niillt'  substilites,  &  d'un  fjrand 
uo»ilm>  ti.'  i»assa>;(>.s.  oniplovt-s  aveo  aiitajtt    d'«sprit    que  de  niauvaise  foi  " 

^  ''V  Chapitif  a.vant  tM«'  assfuiUh"  !«•  Uiidt'uiaiu  par  le  INio  (ioni'ial.  Tliouujs  pariit  an  tnilien 
u«>  s«s  lr«T«'s.  coniiu*'  un  An;;«"  dt-  i>ai\.  ijui  ]>orta  la  joic  dans  l«Mir  cu-ur.  Ne  oraicnez  point. 
HMU- lilt  ctt  antif  .hisopli.  nu'ttous  touto  notir  iHuitiauti'  t-n  la  puissant*'.  b«nit«'  do  c«-lui  q»n 
nous  a  ajipcllfs  j\  son  soivicc.  Do  li\  ro  qui  vous  a  allaiinos.  no  vous  feia  pas  tout  lo  nial  qn'il 
^<>ns  annoni'o.  Dion  nia  fail  la  irvaiM-  do  dioouvrir  tout  oo  quil  coutiout  de  fanx.  de  captieux, 
a  enoue  ic  dimple.'     (Touron,  Liv.  JI..  Chap.  TX.,p.  131.) 
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and  to  be  dragged  awiiy  and  buried  in  the  earth  ;  or  charred  in 
the  kihi  of  human  passion,  till  all  life  was  extinct — till  it  was 
"withered,  and  all  its  sap  was  dry  ?  Were  love,  and  adoration,  and 
reverence,  and  purity,  to  rule?  or  were  conceit,  and  pride,  and 
self-assertion,  and  carnality,  to  domineer?  Were  old  standards 
and  ])atterns  to  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  new  ones  to  take  their 
places?  Such  questions  as  these  must  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  many  holy  men,  whilst  S.  Thomas  was  penning  his  reply  to 
William  of  S.  Amour. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  Saint  had  time  fully  to  prepare 
his  defence  of  his  Order,  and  his  answer  to  the  book  of  William 
of  S.  Amour.*  He  was  called  upon  to  plead  before  the  Po])e, 
surrounded  by  his  Court.  Disi)laying  his  own  inimitable  lucidity, 
logic,  and  arrangement,  the  Saint  read  through  his  apology  for 
the  religious  life,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world.  He  not  only  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream  of 
argument  and  learning,  but  he  was  also  ready  to  reply  to  all 
objections,  and  to  solve  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  advanced-!  It  must  have  been  a  glorious  moment  for 
S.  Thomas  when  he  found  that,  by  degrees,  the  force  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  the  simplicity  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  purpose,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  learned  audience; 
and  when  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  carrying  with  him  tlie  hearts 
and  intelligences  of  the  learned  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  College, 
as  well  as  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  himself.  Toui'on  says  that 
the  Holy  Father  admired  him,  the  Sacred  College  applauded  him, 
and  tlie  whole  Roman  Curia  now  saw  clearly  wliat  would  be  the 
'issue  of  that  mighty  struggle  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  its 
valuable  time,  and  which  had  kept  minds  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitation,  both  in  Italy  and  France. 

When  the  Angelical  had  concluded  his  discourse,  the  four  Car- 
dinals who  had  been  commissioned  to  examine  the  "Perils  of  the 
Last  Times,"  gave  in  their  report.  The  document  was  drawn  up 
with  that  perspicuity  and  order  for  which  the  Roman  mind  is 
celebrated. J     It  declared  that,  in  the  work  which  had  been  sifted, 

*  "  QtH'in  mm  in  nuMliro  ti-mpon- dn  matulatd  Siniinii  Pontificis  p«'rfff:is8«t.  r»"8poiiden« 
BrRunn-iitiH  iH-rmiiH  t-t  BiiiwrpoRitiH  fidfi  fniul;«nii'iitis.  lilx-llmii  Siiinino  Poiitifiri  obtiilit.  yiiem 
a<T«-ptan8 '-t  \cr>'  Cat  Jiolinun  jtuliraiiH.  coiHlfiniial  i  v  lihelliini  ojiposit  iiiii.  <f  in  fi<l«'  HiiflpHctnni. 
Vuf-m  lihelhini  ad  explirandani  »'i>rnni  nialitiani.  ct  Dei  juHtitiani  a  iJei  V'icari<»  iniplorandani  flic 
inr»'pit:  Qnoniani  fi-t.f  ininiiri  tni  soniH-nint.  ct  cjni  odorniit  tc  extnU-rnnl  caput.  Snp<'r  popii- 
inni  tnnm  nialinnavi-rnnt  ronnilinni  ft  coKitaverunt  adv«THnH  SanntoH  tuon  etc.  Qnein  librum 
lion  fst  viHUs  pni-dirtns  Doctor  sic  compoHniHse  Ininiaiio  injr«'nio.  B«*d  potius  in  fSpiritn  acccpisse 
de  dcxt«TR  sfrtentis  in  tlirono."     (Tocco.  Boll.  Cap.  IV.,  n.  20.  p.  664.) 

t  •' Pen  dc  joniH  Ini  sont  acc«)rde8.  il  est  vrai.  ponr  reniplir  le  plan  qii'il  a  con<;n:  Ic  pape 
vent  bientAt  entendre,  an  milieu  de  son  «»'Miat.  I'apolosie  des  institutions  qn'avait  si  rndeiiient 
atta<|uee9  I'liabile  doctenr  de  Pari.s.  Tliomas  se  rend  an  jonr  nnirqne:  il  se  leve,  an  milieu  de 
cette  a.Hnenihlee,  la  pins  iniposante,  sans  donte,  de  I'linivers;  il  plaide  avec  Telofjuence  du  oeiir 
la  canne  de  son  ordre  et  de  tons  ceux  qui  lui  sont  nnis  par  le  m«-ine  espnt  et  la  mAme  cliarite. 
La  chaleur  de  ses  sentiuients.  bieu  loin  de  nuire  h  la  clarte  de  ees  jtrenves.  k  la  lojji'l''*^  '^*i  "o  \ 
raisonuements.  lenr  comnmnique  pins  de  puissance  et  de  vie."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  189.) 

t  Th«  Cardinals  whom  Nat.-ilis  Alexander  calls  "  doctiasirai."  reported  as  follows: — "lu  ipso 
quxdum  perversa  et  reproba  coutra  potestatem  et  auctoritatem   Rom.  Poulificis,  et  epibco- 
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there  were  to  be  found  sentiments  Avliich  were  perverse,  many 
propositions  which  were  absolutely  false,  scancUilons,  erroneous, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  saints  and  to  piety,  injurious  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  bishops,  and  to  the  honour 
of  several  religious  Orders  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  which 
had  produced  much  fruit  for  the  Church,  by  eloquently  preaching 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  manifesting  zeal  for  souls. 

Having  read  this  report,  and  examined  the  principal  propo- 
sitions which  the  Cardinals  had  considered  worthy  of  reprobation, 
the  Holy  Father  passed  sentence  upon  the  book,  in  the  form  of  a 
hu\],  dated  the  fifth  of  October,  1256.*  This  Bull  declares  the 
entire  work  to  be  condemned,  as  iniquitous,  criminal,  execrable. 
It  commands  all  who  possess  the  same  to  burn  it  within  eight 
days,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  it  forbids  any  one, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  read  it,  to  approve  of  it,  or  to  sustain  it  in 
any  way.  Tliis  condemnation  was  pronounced  publicly  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Anagni ;  and  tlie  book  was  burnt,  in  presence 
of  the  Pope. 

The  deputation  from  the  University  arrived,  after  the  work  of 
their  leader  had  been  given  to  the  flames,  in  sight  of  the  Roman 
Court.  They  protested  against  the  act,  and  tried  to  bring  their 
influence  so  to  bear,  as  to  restore  the  honour  of  their  party;  but, 
far  from  obtaining  the  revocation  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
"  Perils,"  they  were  forced  to  take  pen  and  ink  to  subscribe  to  it 
themselves.  There  never  was  a  more  complete  and  absolute  over- 
throw. Odo  of  Douai,  and  Christian  of  Beauvais,  promised  with 
an  oath,  in  presence  of  Cardinals  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  and  John  de 
'Ursini,  and  several  other  witnesses,  to  obey  the  Bull  Qiiasi  lignum 
vifin.\     They  swore,  moreover,  to  receive  into  their  society,  and 

pornni  coiitinerl:  et  nonmilla  contra  illos,  qui  propter  Deiini  suh  arctissimii  panpertate  lueudi- 
••iiiil.  nnuulum  cum  suis  ojxTilxis  voliiiitniia  iiio))ia  supciiintcs :  alia  veto  contra  eos.  (pii 
naliitcni  aiiiiuiiruin  zdantcs  ardcutcr  ft  sacris  stiuliis  pro<-nrantc.s,  ninlton)  in  ct'clesia  Dei 
o|>cr;uitur  s)iiiitualcs  jirotccliis.  (/uhmIjimi  contra  salntarcin  panpcrnni  sen  rclijiiosornni  statmn, 
tticut  sunt  FK.  IM'a-dicatorcs  ct  Minorcs,  ijiii  vifjorc  »tpiritut«  sa>cnlo  <'uni  snis  divitiis  dcrt-licto, 
atl  sola.n  co'lcstcni  psilrian)  tota  iiitcntionc  suspirant  :  ncc  non  »'t  alia  i>liua  inconvcnicntia 
dinna  t'ont'utatioMc  ct  confnsionc  i>crpftua  inanil'cstc  contincri.  Kunidcni  ctiaiu  lihcllnn)  nia^ni 
scaiidali  sciiiiniuiiini.  cl  niauna"  tiubationis  niatcriani  cxist«'r»',  ct  indnccrc  ctiani  dis]>cndinni 
aninnunni.  (inuni  rctralu-rct  a  dt'votiono  solita,  et  a  consucta  elceniosvnaruni  lar;j;itionc,  ac  a 
convtM-sione  et  reli^jionis  iuaressu  fidoles."  (Vid.  Natalia  Alexander,  Hi»t,  EccL,  Tom,  XV.,  Art. 
Vir,  S,ec.  XTIL.f).  169.) 

*  Tlicse  were  the  atronp;  wctrds  of  t1it>  Holy  Father  : — "  Xos  lihellnni  eiundem.  (]ui  sic  inci- 
pit  :  •  Kcce  videntes  claniabnnt  foris.' ((uiciuc  secundum  ipsius  titulum,  '  Tractati:*  Brevis  De 
rcriculis  NovissinH)rum  Teniixtrum '  iiuncn))atur,  famtiuam  ini«|uum.  scclcbtem,  et  »'xs«-cra- 
i>ilciu.  ct  iustructioues  ac  documenta  in  <'o  tradita,  utpote  prava.  falsa,  et  nefaria  de  fratrnni 
nosirunini  consilio,  aucloritate  apost.  reprobamutt,  et  in  perpetuuni  cojideninamns :  dustrii-te 
pia-iipientes,  ut  quicnnniue  libellum  ip.siim  luibu«'rit,  qnuni  infra  o<to  dies.  «-x  quo  hu.jut^modi 
nostrain  reprobatn)Ucm  et  contlcmnatiouem  si'iverit.  prorsiis  et  in  toto,  »t  in  <iinilibet  sui  parte 
eonibunre  et  aboU-re  procuret.  In  illws  cnin»  qi\i  linjus  noslri  praH'ci>ti  fuerint  eontemptores. 
exi'onnu<\Micationis  senlcutiam  i)romu!sranius  tirmiter  in  virtute  ob»dientia«  proliibendo.  ne 
quit>quaui  pra'diclum  libt'llum  ore  apostoli<'i>  .jjun  daninatum  appvobarc  vd  <|non)odolibet  defen- 
saic  i>ra<sunu»t.  Si  (piis  vero  pra-sumjiserit,  tanunnnn  t'ontuniax.  inobediens  et  rebellis  Kom. 
eeele.sia>  al,  omnibu.s  tidclibus  babfiitur  :  ct  nos  niliilominus  alias  contra  enm  taliter  ]>rocede- 
'mis.  quod  pivna  condiiiua  tenicrarium  feriet.  et  alii  «'a  pertcrriti  a  siniilibus  fra'uabnutur.'' 
(/'•x-o  Citato,  p.  I(i9;   Vid.  also  liiiUanuin.  Oni.  Pni,IU\.  Vol.  I.,  p.  'MS.) 

P,  ,*  !^"' '^"''' ^I'cv  took  falls  under  tive  licadiufTs  : — "  Dicti  autem  nuiftistri.  Odo  de  Duaco  et 
tnnstianus  Uellovaoensis  cauoniens,  coram  Sununo  Poutilice  jurarnut.  I.  Quod  quantum  in  eis 
esset.  vecipertut  Parisiis  et  obedireut  iu  posterum  coustitutioui  pouti(icia\  quje  incipit ;  quaH 
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into  tlie  body  of  the  University,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars;  mentioning,  specially,  by  name,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and 
Bonaventure.  Tliey  i)romised  neither  to  further,  nor  to  permit, 
the  breaking  up  of  tlie'  Paris  schools,  nor  to  countenance  their 
removal  to  any  other  place,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Pope.  They  swore  to  preach,  and  to  maintain  publicly,  both  in 
tlie  Roman  Curia,  and  in  Paris,  that  the  Mendicant  state,  when 
embraced  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  state  of  perfection  ; 
that  those  religious  who  have  made  profession  of  it,  may  live  law- 
fully on  alms,  without  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  especially 
if  they  dedicate  themselves  to  preaching  and  to  study;  that  the 
Orders  of  8.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  are  in  tliemselves  good,  and 
are  approved  of  by  the  Church,  as  God  himself  has  declared, 
through  the  miracles  worked  by  the  saints  of  each  Order,  legiti- 
mately canonized  by  the  Apostolic  See.* 

The  two  doctors  made  these  promises  publicly,  in  the  Papal 
Palace  at  Anagni,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Octol^er,  1256.  >.'o 
stronger  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Holy 
See  respecting  the  doings  of  the  Paris  University.  Here  the  in- 
stinct of  Rome  comes  out  regarding  the  merits  of  religious  life, 
its  sco|)e,  and  its  obligations;  and  here,  too,  is  manifest  tlie  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  submission,  wliich  animated  some  at  least,  of  those 
fiery  doctors  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  their  bitterness  and  want 
of  charity. 

William  of  S.  Amour,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easily  worked 
npon  as  his  compjmions.  Tliough  abandoned,  and  condemned  by 
tliem,  he  defended  iiis  book  with  great  slu'ewdness  and  ability,  and 
some  assert — though  they  do  not  prove  it — with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  Holy  Father  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  forbidding  him 
to  enter  France,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  privation 
of  all  his  benefices;  and  inhibiting  him,  for  ever,  from  teaching 
and  preaching,  as  a  punishment  for  his  various  faults,  jjarticularly 


lignum  vittr,  ot  pontia<lic«>iitibiiH  aiixiliunt  non  prrr^stari-Tit  publice,  vc]  privatiin.  TT.  Quod,  FF. 
Pi;i'(li<-;»u»ii-H  ft  Miiiur*'.'*  I'arisii.t  »lc;;«Mitcs.  Mi;i;:i.Hl  ros  ct  aiiditorcH  «-(innii.  ct  spcr-jjilitri- iic 
iioiiiiiiatini  fiat icn  7Vi/(;/i/j;;(  (/^' .-/^/i/ino  (Ic  oriliiic  Prii'dicator«'iii.  j-t  Bouavfuturam  {\f  oniiix^  Mi- 
iioruin  <|U.-iiitiiiii  ill  «-iH  <-KH«t.  in  M(»ci»-tat<iii  «clii)luMti<aiii  «f  uni  vriHitatHiii  Pan»i<*Ti8ciii  iccijH?- 
reiit  lit  nia;:istros.  ct  a  niagistris  I'ariMiis  coiiiiiioiaiitiliiiHprot-iiranMit  i«'cii»i  bona  tide.  HI.  yiiod 
juranii'iita.  statiita.  vel  <il)l);{atiiini-M  non  t'a<'«'rciit,  hcii  a  rt-liciohib  vcl  aliis  cxi;;*'!-!-!!!  «-«(iitra 
Iioiitificiaiii  iliani  coiiHtitutioucni.  IV.  Quod  I'ariHifiiHc  Ntiidiiini  occat^ioiH-  pra-dii-ti  diHHidii 
diHsolvi.  aut  alio  transterri  non  perniitten-nt .  V.  t^nod  tain  in  Koin.  ("mia.  (|iiafn  I'arisiis, 
pliirien  in  diversis  locia  pnedicatent  iul'iascripta.  etc."  (Natalia  Alexander, //»(.  A'ccf.,  Toiw. 
AT.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  17(»  ) 

*  Bareille  speaks  with  much  truth  and  feelin^j  on  the  religious  principle  so  uobly  vindieated 
by  S.  Tlioinas:— ■■  .\u  fond,  ectte  opposition  «lii  nion<lc  aux  associations  rt*Iigieusea  fut  constain- 

nient  la  nn-nie  :  elle  n'a  varie  que  dans  sa  forme  ct  dans  ses  nioyens Les  argiiMientS 

qnVlle  eiiiploie  sont  j)i-is  dans  I'ordre  de  ses  tendaiu-cs.  f'eiix  de  Gnillaume  de  Saint-Aiiiour 
etaifiit  tons  pnises  dans  IKcrituie.  la  tradition  et  la  tlieologie :  saint  Paul  en  jiarticnlier  pntait 
des  arnies  t<rribles  a  cet  habile  soidiiste.  Mais  il  venait  <le  rencontier  nn  puissant  inter]»rite 
de  s;»int  Paul.  II  siitfit  h  Thunias  de  n-tablir  le  sens  des  textes  de  TAjtotre  pour  en  faire  le  pluB 
Eloquent  avocat  de  sa  cause:  il  repond  successivenient  h  cliacune  des  attaques  de  sou  a<iver- 
8aire.  fait  croiiler  sous  le  poids  de  sa  dialectique  le  savaut  ecbafandage  des  niensouKes  dii 
docteur.  le  depouille  de  ses  artitices,  et.  sur  le  jjoint  de  retourner  victorieusenient  contre  lui 
le«  traits  dont  on  avait  pretendii  blesser  a  niort  les  ordres  religieux.  il  s'ai  rete :  an  lieu  de  i)ro- 
uonneer  lauatheine.  il  n'a  que  des  vibux  pour  que  la  charite  triouiphe  dans  tous  lee  cosurs." 
'Bareille.  Choj^.  XVII.,  p.  191.) 
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for  having  composed  that  detestable  and   pernicious  book,  the 
"Perils  of  the  Last  Times."* 

Though  William  did  not  possess  the  humility,  or  the  good  sense, 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  this  strenuous  action 
of  the  Pope  did  much  toAvards  strengthening  authority,  and 
towards  supporting  the  true  spirit  of  Catholic  morality  in  Italy 
and  France.  Forbidden  the  kingdom  of  France,  William  retired, 
full  of  spleen  and  disgust,  to  his  estate  of  S.  Amour,  in  Burgundy ; 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  better  times.f  A  few  years  later 
(1263),  he  was  permitted,  by  Urban  IV.,  to  return  to  Paris;  and 
was  triumpliantly  received  by  his  party.  His  detestation  for  the 
Mendicants  lasted  his  life-time.  His  eagerness  in  maintaining  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  in  defending  its  immunities, 
seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  rights  of  every  other  society. 
After  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  condemnation  of  his  work, 
ho  tried  to  revive  the  old  dispute,  and  sent  to  Clement  IV.  a  new 
brochure,  entitled  "Collectiones  Sacrm  Scrijjturce,^^  which,  in  reality, 
was  nothing  else  than  his  "  Peril  "  thrown  into  another  shape,  and 
headed  with  another  title.  The  Holy  Father  caused  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  him,  omitting  reference  to  his  book,  and  recommending 
to  him  docility  and  peacefulness.  The  new  brochure  was  sent  to 
the  General  of  the  Domicians,  John  of  Vercelli,  who  forwarded  it  on 
to  S.  Thomas.J;  The  Angelical  recognized  his  old  enemy  instantly 
— notwithstanding  its  disguise — and  thought  it  would  be  quite 
sufliciently  answered,  if  he  published  his  "  Contra  I/Hpyg^ianfes" 
in  the  shai)e  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Then  came 
his  tract,  "  Contra  Betrahentes  ah  Ingressit  Religionis,^''  in  which 


*  "  I.P  Papt"  lu8  adroasa  une  lettrc,  par  laijuen*'  il  hii  <l«^fetidoit  d'entrer  en  Fiance,  sous 
Jieine  d'extdnununication.  &.  d«'  privation  «le  toius  ses  Heue(ic»'s,  Ac  lui  interdiaoit  pour  toiyours 
le  pt»ii\  (lir  d't'iiseijiiier  et  (le  precrlier,  t'U  puuition  <le  diverses  fante*.  speeialenient  yowv  avoir 
eomposc  Ic  livre  d«'t<'staV)le  ii  pernieienx  des  perils  des  tlerniejs  tt-nis."  (I)ii  I'in,  HUt.  ilu  13 
ISin-lr,  /».  .5:12:  see  also  lUtUdiiuin.  Old.  Pra-dir..   Vol.  I.,  p.  :?72.  :!75,  .i".  :t79,  itr.) 

"  Cfluiei  refuse  obstinentent  de  se  soiimettre:  apres  le  dt'iiouenient  de  eette  prande  lutte, 
il  se  ret ir«' «'n  Bouriiojrne,  dans  sou  villajie  de  Saint-Amour.  enii)ortaut  dans  son  e«vur  un  pro- 
I'lind  re.ssentinuMit  et  des  piojets  liostiles.  tjn'il  essaiera  de  realiser  <lix  ans  plus  tard.  en  renouve- 
lant  le  <-onil)at  sons  nne  autre  tonne,  niais  pour  succoniber  de  nouveau  sous  les  coupes  du 
nienie  adversaire."     (Bareille.  Chap.  X  I'll. .p.  I'M.) 

\  The  exeileinent  caused  at  Paris  by  the  banishment  of  William,  shows  how  the  contest  be- 
twei-n  the  parties  had  taken  hold  of  minds: — "  Die  Verbannjuiji  Wilhelm's."  says  Werner.  "  rief 
die  ticl'ste  .\nfrey,un<;  in  sein»'r  I'artci  her\(ir:  Hnteboiif  klajtte  lant.  dass  der  Kiiniii  nicht  mehr 
\\v\\  im  K»-ich»'  sei.  wenn  der  Papst  Territorialrechte  ausiibe.  er  lief  Priilaten.  Fiirsten.  Kiinijre 
auf.  sich  des  so  sehwer  tfekriinkten  Mannes.  der  die  Sache  des  Rechtes  und  der  Nation  verthei- 
di>tet,  anztmehmen;  »'r  fordert  die  I'niversitiit  auf.  zu  ihrem  verft)ljiten  uiul  misliandelten 
Vei  thtidijjer  zu  stehen  :  "  l)ei-retist«Mi.  Aerztt'.  Juristen  und  ihr  Doctoren  alle,  wie  mo<:ft  ibr 
leideu.  dass  man  Meister  Wilhelm  von  ench  feme  hiilt  !  .  .  .  Sie  haben  ihn  verbannt.  ver- 
\virsen  auf  sein  Dm  f!      .       .  t)  sie  he.>>sen  ihm  Kriedt'U    wenn  er  nur  scliwiiren  wollte.  dass 

das  Wahre  falsch  das  Recht  Unrecht,  das  Alberne  klua;.  das  Schwurze  weiss  sei.' "  (Vol,  I., 
Cap.  III.,  p.  210.) 

t  "  11  donna  nne  nouvelle  form«>  ;\  son  Livre  df.i  pfrils  dfs  drmi^rs  fr»i.<.  it  ill'envoya  an  Pape 
ri<>inent  IV.,  sons  le  litre  de  Recneil.  on  Collections  de  I'Kcritnre-Sainte :  CoUrctionrs  .^tcrtr 
Scriptuiur.  On  pent  voir  dans  I'histoire  de  ITriversite  de  Paris,  la  reponse  qu'on  lui  tit  :  elle  est 
an  dix-huitit'ine  t)ctobre  12«)b":  le  Saint  Pere  reproche  en  particnlier  ;\  IWuteur.  que  sous  un 
antre  litre,  le  fonds  de  son  Onvrasie  eat  t'fialement  nnuivais.  &  mi'on  y  voit  toiuours.  quoi- 
qu'avec  qneln\u' de<;nisement.  le  nu"'nie  e-sprit  de  haine  contre  les  Ordres  Mendians:  Suh  nova 
Jccif  yitfi-rm  vultnm  rcthwrc  <(■  duw  al)a.<(  ora.^  d'^nirrtrf  r-ult  fid>ri:  aitti<juiitn  adr^rsus  Rfliijici^os 
Wfndifiiiitis  odium  uhique  soperf.  Sa  Saintete  envova  ce  I.ivre  i\  .lean  d»'  Verceil.  G«'nreal  des  FF. 
Preoheurs,  avec  ordre  de  le  con)mnni<iner  )\  saint  Thonms.  atin  que  s'il  contenoit  quelques 
**""^'.^'''<'s  «-b.iectious,  il  y  tit  la  repouse  qu'il  jugeroit  u^cessftire."     (Tourou,  Lit:  HI.,  Chap.  II., 
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he  iniikos  mention  of  an  earlier  work,  "/)e  Perfertione  Vitce 
Sj)iritn(disr  Both  are  U\  be  fouiKl  amoiif^st  his  minor  labours, 
under  the  heading  of  ()i)usculum  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  respectively. 

To  8.  Thomas's  last  work,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  no  reply. 
He  died  shortly  after  its  publication,  in  127U,  having  acquired  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  s])lit  he  made  amongst  the  doct(^rs  of 
the  greatest  University  of  Europe  ;  yet  having  acliieved  the  lasting 
fame  of  being  considered  a  fellow-founder,  with  his  friend  Robert 
of  Sorbon,  of  an  institute  which,  for  its  theological  ability,  became 
famous  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  schools. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  animated  contest  which  was 
carried  on  in  Paris,  with  respect  to  the  monastic  principle.  It  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  war  which  had  been  waged,  years  before, 
between  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard.  The  very  condition  of  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  could  write  as  William  of  8.  Amour  wrote,  points 
markedly  to  the  rampant  spirit  of  irreverence  which  must  have 
infected  a  large  section  of  intellectual  Paris.  It  is  ai)undantly 
sufficient  to  read  through  a  portion  of  the  list  of  accusations  made 
by  8.  Amour,  and  to  weigh  a  few  of  the  princii)les  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  to  become  convinced  that  the  moral  and 
religious  position  of  an  influential  body  of  men — in  fact,  sj)eak- 
ing  broadly,  of  the  secular  element  of  the  University — was  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  evident  bias — indeed,  the  unmistakable 
hatred,  entertained  against  the  Mendicants,  and  against  the  sacred 
principles  of  religious  life,  betoken  a  corrui)tion  wiiich,  doubtless, 
owed  its  orign,  in  j)art,  to  the  poisonous  pliilosophies  which  had 
entered  into  the  schools;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  traditional 
rationalism  and  irreverence  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  William  of  Champeaux. 

False  philosophy,  and  the  monastic  principle,  have  ever  been 
in  antagonism.  Tlie  moral  effects  of  the  monastic  training  on  the 
reason  and  the  heart  is  something  distinct  and  specific.  When  the 
eve  of  the  heart  and  intellect  has  been  cleansed  of  creatures, 
when  thg  iniAigi nation  has  })een  purified — in  a  word,  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  has  been  put  thoroughly  in  order,  and  has 
been  directed  right,  the  delusions  of  error,  or  the  phantoms  of 
philosophers,  are  almost  powerless  against  it.  Blindness  and 
passion  are  the  causes  of  error — these  are  the  springs  of  false  phi- 
losophy: clean  them  out;  open  the  eye  clear  to  the  light;  calm 
the  mind;  let  it  steadily,  without  fear  of  disturbance,  fix  itself 
on  Truth,  and  its  judgment  will  be  upright,  and  its  conclusions 
will  be  sound. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  came  in.  He  opposed  the  light 
of  his  elevated  intelligence  to  the  blindness  of  carnal  men :  he 
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opposed  the  marvellous  calmness  of  his  whole  being — a  calmness 
which  was  the  effect  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace — to  the  violent 
vaponrings  of  the  passionate  and  the  proud,  who  seemed  bent  upon 
destroying  that  one  grand  set  of  principles  which  alone  could  keep 
the  excitable  and  savage  mind  of  youth  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  Angelical  began  the  work  of  defending 
the  principles  of  religion,  speaks  of  the  self-possession  of  his 
nature — a  self-possession  which  did  not  spring  from  the  virtue  of 
mere  human  constancy,  but  which  he  acquired  by  throwing  him- 
self before  the  crucifix,  and  by  asking  it  from  Him  who  hangs 
upon  the  Cross. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  intellectual  labour  he  went  through,  and 
to  comprehend  adequately  his  view  of  religious  life,  those  two  cele- 
brated tracts  on  the  monastic  state  must  be  studied,  of  which  a 
rapid  outline  shall  be  attempted  in  the  coming  chapter.  And  it 
may  be  premised  that  the  principles  of  religious  life  are  so  pro- 
found, and  are  pregnant  with  such  fruitful  consequences,  that  he 
who  would  really  understand  them,  must  not  simply  read  them, 
but  he  must  study  them,  meditate  on  them,  and  let  them  sink  into 
and  saturate  his  mind.  One  simple  religious  maxim,  which  can  be 
thrown  into  a  single  line,  may  contain  a  germ  within  it  capable  of 
revolutionizing  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted 
man.  There  is  no  power  like  the  power  of  truth,  when  the  soul  has 
once  fully  taken  possession  of  it. 


CHAPTKR    XXIII. 

MONASTIC    PRINCIPLES    DEFENDED. 


Considering  the  immense  influence  which  the  brochure  of 
our  Suint  against  William  of  8.  Amour  exerted,  in  deciding  the 
dispute  between  the  friars  and  the  seculars,  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  Fleury  says  that  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  apology  for  religious 
Orders.  Touron  declares  that  writers  in  the  past  have  always 
spoken  of  it  with  eulogium.  Henry  of  Gand,  a  contemi)orary 
writer,  makes  mention  of  it  in  these  words:  "  lirother  Thomas  of 
Aquino  refuted  the  error  of  William  in  a  most  subtle  work."* 

According  to  the  Parma  edition  of  the  Saint's  writings,  it  is 
numbered  as  tlie  first  Opusculum  ;  and  is  entitled  :  "  Against  those 
who  attack  Religion  and  the  Worship  of  God."t  It  begins  with 
these  words  of  the  eighty-second  Psalm:  "For  lo.  Thy  enemies 
have  made  a  noise,  and  they  that  hate  Thee  have  lifted  up  the 
head.  They  have  taken  a  malicious  counsel  against  Thy  people, 
and  have  consulted  against  Thy  saints.  They  have  said:  come 
and  let  us  destroy  them,  so  that  they  be  not  a  nation :  and  let  the 
name  of  Israel  be  remembered  no  more."t 

Almighty  God,  in  His  love,  has  so  ordained  that  men  should 
both  advance  His  glory,  and  work  out  their  own  Salvation.§     For 


*  "  Ot  ouvrajje  (le  Sniiit  Tliotna«,  Iwanconp  plim  nolidf,  dit  M.  Fleury,  <*t  niieux  Hnivi  qui 
celui  d*-  (iiiillaiiiiM-  dc  Snint-Annnir.  a  toiijoiirN  «••»•  r«*t:iiid«''.  cimiihh-  TajmloKi**  li«  plus  parluile 
d«'H  Ordrcs  K»-li«iciix.  Lcm  iiii<-i«'iiH  i-ii  out  niMivciit  piirh-  (iv»t  i'lojjc.  H«-iiri  (!••  fiaiid.  aiitrur 
r(iiit«-iiip<traiii.  ••ii  tail  iiicntidii  imi  ••!•  jmmi  ilc  imttH:  Frattr  Tlunnag  <U  Aquino  opuaculo  tiubtiliMimo 
rrrornn  (iuilulmi  rffulavit.  Vovouh  luainteiiant  quelle  en  fut  la  suite."  (Tourou,  Lit.  II.,  Chap. 
X.,p.  i:i9.) 

t  Contra  ImpwjnnnUB  I>ri  niHum  rt  reUginnrm. 

X  "  Kvrt'  iniiiiici  lui  Hoiiiicruiit.  it  «|ui  odcriuit  t«',  extiiUTinit  caput.  Super  popnlunt  tnnm 
maliKiiaverunt  ••oiiHiliiim.  rntjitaverMnt  ad\ci'HUfi  saiitoH  tuoH.  I>ix<-niiit:  v«-nite,  diHi>erdaiiiU8 
eo»  <lf  fi*'iitf.  ft  noil  ineiiiorttiir  iioiikii  Ihivm-I  ultra."     (I'sitl.  LXXXII..  3  ft  4.) 

§  '•  Oiiiiii|tot<-nt«  l»i'U«  aiiiator  lioiniiiiiin  huo  aiiiore  nohiM  ntitur  ad  •■jus  honitat«'in.  et  noHtram 
ntilitaiem.  lit  Au^iiHtiiiiii*  doc»t  in  I.  I.iltro  df  Doctrina  rliristiaiia.  Ad  Miaiii  c)nid«'ii)  boiiita- 
t**ni,  ut  lioi:iiiM-H  I><'o  d«-nt  (^loriaiii.  I«ai;»*  XIJM..  7:  (hmiiji,  qui  inrorat  runnfti  vifum,  in  ylotiam 
mrrtm  rrenri  rum.  St-d  ad  iioHtraiii  iitilitateiii,  lit  ipHf  oiiiiiibiiH  dct  Haliitt-iii.  1  Tim..  II..  "1:  Qui 
oinn^M  htjminf»  vult  tuilrot  /iVri.  Kt  Italic  coucordiani  inter  lif)niiiicH  ct  Dcuiii  ijaHc«'iitc  Domino  aii- 
nuiitiavit  An>;clii».  Luc.  II..  ITy.  dUtrin  in  allintimin  Deo.  ft  in  trrra  pax  hominibun  bona  voluntatii. 
QiiamviH  aiitcin  ipH«*.  ••urn  sit  omnipoteiiH.  jier  iM'niutipHiim  jioKset  jfloriani  Hiiani  ab  liominibiiH. 
et  Halutciu  liomiiiuin  procinarc:  diHposiiit    tamcn.  ut    ordn  servaretiir   in   rebiiM.  ministroH  •-li- 

fere.  qiionini  riiiiii«tcrio  iwrHcerctur  iitriitiii|iie:  et  recte  talcs  Dei  adjiitores  «licuiitiir.  1  for., 
II..  9.  Scd  dialKiliiH  iuvidiin  diviiuc  glori;*-.  ct  Iiiimaii:e  Haliitit*.  pci-  iiiiiiiKtros  suoh.  qiios  ad  jht- 
Beciitioncni  jiradictorum  iiiiiiiHtniniin  Dei  iiicitat.  iitriim(|iic  iiititnr  irii))cdire  :  undc  talcH  iiiiu- 
istri   diaboH.  ct    inimici   Dei    in  lioc  OHtendiiiitiir.  cii,jiih   tjlojiani    iniiicdiniit  :  et    totiiis   bnnianl 

feneriB.  lu.jiis  saluti  adversantiir,  ct  »pcf  isilitcr  niinihtronini  Dei.  qiioH  [leiHeqiiniitiir.  1  TlicHMal., 
I  ,  15.-    Xoa  pftarcuti  sunt,  et  Deo  non  placent,   et  omnibtui  ttominibus  eulversantur."     {Tovi.  XV., 
Opuae.  I.,  Prooemium,  p.  1.) 

(368) 
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the  maintenance  of  due  order,  He  has  selected  some  from  amongst 
their  number  who  are  to  serve  as  His  ministers,  and  as  "  His  coad- 
jutors," in  conducting  the  rest  towards  their  two-fold  end.  But 
the  devil,  envious  of  God's  glory,  and  mail's  Salvation,  makes  use 
of  his  instruments  to  frustrate  the  ftivine  intention.  These, 
therefore,  direct  their  most  violent  assaults  against  the  leaders  of 
God's  people:  "  They  have  persecuted  nis,  and  please  not  God,  and 
are  adversaries  to  all  men."*  These  are  '"  the  enemies  who  have 
made  a  noise,"  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Psalm ;  these  are  they 
who,  by  their  flattery,  deceive  the  servants  of  the  Lord ;  these  are 
they  who  would  destroy  the  people  of  God,  and  extinguish  the 
Lord's  inheritance;  or  if  they  cannot  compass  this  much,  would 
blot  out  their  good  name  from  amongst  men:  "Do  not  the  rich 
o})press  you  by  might?  .  .  .  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  good 
name  that  is  invoked  upon  you  ?"f 

Such,  according  to  the  common  Gloss,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
above  text,  which  indicates  the  persecution  of  Antichrist  in  the 
last  times,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle :|  "For  Thy 
sake  we  are  put  to  death  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter."  § 

Now,  wicked  men  direct  their  main  attack  against  the  religious 
Orders,  seeking  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  such  employ- 
ments as  will  be  conducive  to  their  advancement;  and  that  they 
should  only  occupy  themselves  in  those  things  which  will  end  in. 
their  destruction.!  These  wicked  men  would  prevent  them  from 
applying  themselves  to  study,  and  this  is  the  "cunning  of  the 


*  1  Thess.,  Cap.  11. ,  15.  f  .s\  James,  IT..  6.  %  Rom.,  VIII.,  36. 

5  "  Kt  propter  lux-  I'sahnistn  in  verbis  propositis  tria  fucit.  Priiiio  ostendit  eoruni  iiiimici- 
tiaiii  a<l  Denni,  jhi,  AVrr,  niiwiici  tui  notiu/runt ,-  id  est,  <|ui  i>rius  oeculte  contra  te  lo<iuebant\ir, 
nniu'  in  publiiu'  l<>(]\ii  non  tonnidant.  Vt  eiiini  dicit  (iloasa:  Xovissinia  tempora  Antirhri.'iti  drsig- 
vtU.  qnundo  hi.  qui  iiioilo  i>rnnHii(iir  vu-fu,  in  lihrram  voo  in  t'runiptnt  :  qiuv  for.  (fiiia  irrutionaUs  est, 
vumi.-<  fouui>  (jtiam  vox  dicitvr.  Nee  solnni  vore  ininiieitias  siia.s  exereent.  sed  etiani  laetis :  nnde 
He<|iiilnr:  Ht  qui  luliTunt  te  extulerunt  r<i;)»t.  seilicet  .\nti<"bristuni,  s<'<'undvnn  (Jlossani.  et  mem- 
bra ejus,  (|na>  sub  illo  «-ai)ite  sunt  :  nt  ab  iino  eai>ite  subcrnati,  efli<  acins  sanetos  Dei  i>erseqnan- 
tnr.  Seenndo  osleiidit  i|Uonu>d(>  toti  buniano  generi  a»lv«-rsantiir.  wnlijunsen.s :  iiuper  pojmhan 
tuum  innliiindvrriint  ani.iiUuni,  vel  a.<tute  eoijitari-rtiut.  .seeundnni  aliani  litterani,  ad  eos  decipien- 
dinn.  Heeuutliun  (ilossani  super  ilbul  Isa.,  HI.,  12.  I'opnle  meu^.  qui  Wutnnt  (e  ilicunt,  ipni  tr  deci- 
jiiniit:  U\o»Hii,  'blandis  verbis.'  Tertio,  osteinlit  (jnoinodo  luinistroa  Dei  p«'rspquuntur,  cum 
Bubdit :  Coyitavirunt  adversus  nanctos  tuos.  (ilossa.  'non  solum  contra  mediocres.  sed  etiam 
contra  eo-leates  viros.'  I'nde  Ore<iorins  in  XIII.  Lib.  Moralium.  exponens  illnd  .Job.  XVI..  2. 
■^peiymint  liujH'r  uif  ora  .^tn,  ft  r.rprdfiantfs  etc.,  8\v  tlieit  :  '  Illos  pra'i'ipue  {re|)robiHn  sanctu  Kc- 
rlesia  perse(|\iuiitur  (|\U)s  mnlti.s  con.spi»Munt  esse  profuturos'  et  intra:  '  Reprobi  jirande  se  ali- 
quid  fe«'issf  a-stimant,  eum  vitam  pnodicatorum  necant.'  "  (7\)»i.  A'l'.,  Optusc.  I.,  Prm^miutn,  p.  1.) 
IJ  "  l^vio  autein  e(M\tia  sanetos  cojcitant.  Frimo  nt  ipsos  annibilent.  Hest.  XIir..l5:  I*o?mi* 
no.s  iMimi'n  noatri  ]>erd(rr  rt  hcrvditatem  tuarn  delere.  Sernndo  nt.  si  bo<'  non  possint.  saltern  eornm 
faniani  destrnant  apu<l  bomini'S,  nt  in  eis  frnetifieare  non  ]>ossiut.  Jac..ll..6:  .V<>n»i<*  dirites 
J^r  p(^tenliam  oiifirintunt  voii  f  .  .  .  Xonnr  ipM  hUi.iplie-mant  bonum  nomen  qtioil  inviu^ituv)  est  ifU]>rr 
|"<>s  /  Kt  ide«>  i)naiitnin  ad  primnni  b(>rnm  Psalmista  subjun^jit :  TKmitnt  :  Venite  :  Glossa 
qna>rei\tes  sibi  soeios  : '  di.^perddmus  eos  de  {jente.  \v\  <ie  tjentihu.*.  f.i\o»sa:  'Scilicet  ne  siut  inter 
Rentes;  idest.toll.unnseo.sde  inundo:  ecc«-  persecntio  .\ntiebristi.'  Vuantnm  nd  secundtnu 
BUbdit :  Ft  non  meinoyetur  nomen  Israel  «;<rrt.  nt  .s<'ilicet  nonien  eoruni  in  fama  non  Inibeatnr, 
corum  scilicet  qui  se  dicnnt  vere  esse  Isia«"l.  nt  (Jlossa  dicit.  Horum  i>rinMun.  scilicet  sancto- 
rum cxpnlsionem  d«>  nuindo,  tvranni  anti«|nitns  per  violentintn  prot'urare  conatisnnt:  nnde 
Apostolus  ad  Honi..  Vlll..  ;iti:  siio  tempore  illnd  I'salnii  compleri  dicit:  Pn*jyter  te  ntortificamur 
'/»">'"'  ""*'"""''  -'•'•"""•■'  .fiVnf  oves  ocHniouis.  Sed  nunc  boc  itlem  pervcjsi  homines  astntis  consiliis 
ftttcntant  qvnintum  ad  relijjiosos  spccialitev  qui  verbo.  et  cxempbi  aptins  trnctilicare  jMissnnt, 
perltctunien)  jnotitentes:  volentes  qua-dam  a.struere.  yn^r  qu;v  eoruni  status  totalitcr  destruitnr, 
ft  reddltur  niminm  onerosns,  et  vitniH-ralnlis.  snbtrnbendo  eis  spiritualia  solatm,  et  corporalia 
ouera  uupouendo."     ( Tom.  X  V. ,  Opusc.  Prooemium,  L,p.  i.) 
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Pliilistines."  "  The  Pliilistines  luul  taktii  tins  precaution  (namely, 
that  no  sniitli  should  he  Ibund  in  the  land  ot  Israel),  lest  the 
Ilehrews  should  make  them  swords  and  s])ears."  *  They  would 
inhibit  them  from  assuciating  with  the  students,  so  that  their 
life  may  be  the  more 'easily  brought  into  contempt:  "That 
no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  but  he  that  hath  the  character,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,"  f  that  is  to  say,  Avho  does  not  countenance  the 
evil  practices  of  the  enemies  of  religious  men.  They  would  j)re- 
vent  them  from  preaching,  and  liearing  confessions:  "Prohibit- 
ing us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  be  saved."^  They 
would  force  them  to  work  with  their  hands,  so  as  to  disgust  tliem 
with  their  state,  and  to  j)revent  them  from  performing  the  good 
works  just  spoken  of;  according  to  the  counsel  of  Pharacj — "He 
said  to  his  people:  Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  numerous  and  stronger  than  we.  Come,  let  us  wisely  op- 
press them,  lest  they  multiply."§  Then  they  hold  their  perfec- 
tion in  contemi)t,  and  blasi)heme  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  :|| 
"Any  many  shall  follow  their  riotousness,  through  whom  the  way 
of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of."1[  They  do  their  best  to  prevent 
the  faithful  giving  them  alms;  according  to  S.John:  "Neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  them  that  do  receive 
them  he  forbiddeth  ;"**  and  finally,  they  defame  them  not  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  by  writing  against  them  throughout  the 
world :  "  From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  corruption  is  gone  forth 
into  all  the  land."  ft 

Now,  against  these  enemies  of  the  religious  state,  three  things 
shall  be  shown:  first,  what  religion  really  is,  and  in  what  its  ])er- 
fection  consists;  secondly,  that  the  allegations  made  against  reli- 
gious are  frivolous  and  null ;  and,  thirdly,  that  those  things  which 
are  urged  against  religious  men  are  spoken  with  malice  prepense. 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  thrown  into  a  single  chapter, 
lucidly  explaining  the  essence  of  the  religious  state,  and  its  per- 
fection ;  the  second  divides  the  attack  of  the  enemy  into  six  head- 
ings,  viz.:  whether  religious  may  teach;  whether  they  may  be 

•  1  King$,  XI II.,  19.  t  Apoc.,  XIIL,  17.  t  Ttu-M.,  II.,  16, 

5  Exod.,I.,9.  \\  2  ret..  II..  2. 

^  3  John,  I..  10.  **  Jer.,  XXIII,  15. 

It  "  Knini  fis  pro  posse  Btucliiim.  et  dfntrinani  aufcrr*'  coiiaiitur,  nt  «ic  advfrBariis  veritatU 
reBistfre  ucmi  poHsinf.  inc  in  .Si-riptiira  (MniHolatioiuMU  ttpiritiiB  iiiv»*iiii«'.  Kt  lijfi-  est  aHtutia 
Phillstiiinrum.  1  iU-t;uiii  XUI.  19.  Carrrnnt  Fhili/iliim.  ru-  forte  farermt  Hefrrrri  gladium,  aut  Inn- 
ceam  :  quod  GloHsa  expoiiit  dtr  prnhiljitione  Htudii  litteiaroiii.  Kt  lioc  priiiiitiis  JiiIianuH  ApoMtat* 
iurhoavit.  iit  ericlfsiaiitica  t^'Hlatur  HiMtoria.  .Secuiido  ah  alioniiii  couMortii*  etiideutiiiin  eoH  pro 
poHM-  excludiiut,  ut  i)«'r  lior  Haiictoniiii  vita  veuiat  in  conteniptuin.  Apocal.,  XUI..  17.  Se.  quit 
poMit  emerf.  aul  rt-nderf.  niM  qui  hatf*'t  rharartrrrm.  aut  nomen  hentvr.  eoruuj  hcilicei  niuliti:e  coniMiU- 
ti»-tido.  T«'rtio  foriinj  pradicationeiii.  et  eonfessioiiuni  audieiitiain.  quib\i8  iu  popnlo  friictifl- 
cant,  iiiipedire  nitiintnr.  J  TlieHsalonic. .  N..  16.  F ruhibf-nt^i  not.  gmititnui  loqai.  ul  salvae  fiant. 
(quarto  ad  lalxireni  njanuiini  eos  conii>ellinit.  ut  sic  jiravati  et  sui  status  tiediuui  liaV>eant,  et  in 
pra-dictis  impediautui.  secundum  couisilium  Pliaraonis  dicentis  :  Kxod..  I..  9  et  10:  Ecce  ]K)pfUu* 
fiUorum  larwl  mtUtus.  et  fortior  nobix  est.  Venile.  sapientrr  opprimamius  «-um  :  et  infra  :  Pro-jwiruit 
itaq^uf  ei»  magi*tro»  operum.  Glossa  :  '  Pliarao  sijiniticat  Zabuluni.  qui  luti  et  lateris  iniponit  gra- 
Tissininiu  jukuiu,  serritut«iu  scilicet  lutuleuti,  et  terreui  operis.' "  (Turn.  XV.,  Opuac.  L, 
Froofmium,  p.  2.) 
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members  of  a  corporate  body  of  secular  doctors ;  whether  they 
may  preach,  and  liear  confessions,  without  having  the  cure  of  souls; 
whetlier  they  are  obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  manual  labour; 
whether  they  may  keep  all  they  possess ;  and  finally,  whether  they 
may  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful.* 

The  first  chapter  begins,  naturally  enough,  with  the  definition 
of  the  religious  state;  and  here  S.  Thomas  follows  the  teaching 
of  the  great  S.  Augustine.  ^*  Religion  "  comes  from  "  religare,^^  i.  e., 
"Uerato  ligare'^ — tlie  joining  again  together  of  two  things  which 
once  were  united,  but  which  now  are  separate.  Man  came  from  God, 
and  must  go  back  again  to  God.  The  first  "  bond,"  by  which  a  man 
is  joined  to  God,  is  faith :  "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
He  is."  f  I'his  act  of  faith  implies  adoration  of  God  as  the  Divine 
origin  of  all  things.  S.  Augustine  says  that  religion  does  not 
mean  any  kind  of  culfus,  but  the  worship  of  the  Deity ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Tully,  "Religion  is  that  which  exhibits  reverence  and 
worship  to  a  certain  superior  nature,  which  is  called  Divine."  J 
So  that  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  and  with 
the  due  worship  of  God,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  true  religion. 
Then,  again,  whatever,  is  related  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty, 
is  associated  for  the  same  reason  with  what  we  call  religion.  For 
S.  Augustine  says,  "  God  is  worshipped  not  only  by  faith,  but  by 
hope  and  by  charity ,"§  or  to  use  the  words  of  S.  James,  "  Religion, 


*•  "  Quinto  vitiipcrant  eorunj  perfeotionem,  et  pla.splieniant,  scilicet  paupeitatcni  nieiidi- 
cautiiuii.  2  Pet.,  II.,  2  :  Mulli  Sfqucntur  eoruin  luxufiiis,  prr  (fuos  via  veritatis  blasjihtinabitur,  id  est 
bona  opera,  secniidmii  Cilossiuii.  Sexto  eis  victum  et  eleeiii()SYiia.s,  nude  vivcbaiit,  snbtralnint, 
Ut  p<)88iuit.  In  teitiii  caiioiiica  .loan.  10,  el  quasi  ittta  nonsu[ficiaut  ei,  Glos.sa,  '  quod  liospitalitateiu 
disHuadet,'  Vfquf  ipsr  fratrrs  s-usri pit.  Glossn.  '  hu\\in-t\tt?s,'  et  eos  qui  ^uscipiunt.  }>rohib>t  :  Glossa, 
'  lie  iinpeiidaiit  cnraiii  liiniiaiiitatiK.'  Se)ttiuu)  fainaiii  Kaiurtonini  ]ii'aMli(;ti  niiuistri  diaboli  ui- 
tinitur  c»)rnimp('re,  iiitaiituiii  ut  uou  solvwn  jiei  «e  ap»u\  pneseutes  sauctos  Uei  iufauiout  verbo, 
Bed  etiani  littfias  per  uiiiversuui  oibeni  diri<;;iut.  Jereui.,  XXIII. .  15:  A  prophetis  Hin^usalcm 
egrestia  est  pollutio  super  omnem  terrain  .-  fJIossa  llieronynii :  '  Hoc.  utiniiir  testinioiiiu  adversuH  eos 
qui  epistolas  i)lcMas  lueiidacio.  et  fiandulcntia,  et  iK-rjurio  in  orbeiu  dirifiunt.  et  aures.  audien- 
tluui  polhmut.  Nou  «'uini  .sulli«it  eis  initpiitateni  piuiuiani  dt-voiarer  vcl  ])i-oxiinos  hedeie  ;  sed 
quod  seuiel  oderunt.  per  totuni  orbcni  conaninr  inlaiuare  »*t  nbi»iue  blaspheniais  seniinare.'  " 

'•  I'liudictoruni  ij^itur  nuilijinautiuiu  uequitiani  coniprinierc  intendeutes,  hoc  oidiue  proce- 
danius." 

"  Primo  oatendeums,  quid  sit  lelijiio.  et  in  quo  peifectio  religiouis  consistat,  quia  eoruni  tola 
inteiitio  contra  Vi'lifiiosoa  esse  \idet\ir." 

"  Secundo  ostendenius  ea.  (luibus  relipiosos  oppriuiere  nltnntur,  frivola,  et  nulla  esse." 

"Ter(io  nionstrabinius  quod  ea,  «iiue  a«I  religioaorum  Infaniiani  proferuut,  uequiter  propo- 
mmt."     (Tom.  X  V.,  Opusc.  I.,  Prow^mium,  p.  2.) 

t  HrlK,  XI.,  a. 

t  "  Nonien  ijiitur  reli^ionis,  ut  Autrustijius  in  Libro  de  vera  relipione  muuere  videttrr.  a  reli- 
(tnndo  suniptuni  est.  Illu«l  anteni  proprie  lisiari  dit'itur  quod  ita  uni  adstrinsfitur  quod  ei  ad  alia 
diviMtendi  libi-rtiis  toUatnr.  Scd  relijjatio  itcratani  li^ationeni  iniportans  ostcndit  ad  illud  ali- 
queui  liKaii,  cui  jjrinio  conjunctus  liurat,  et  all  co  distare  incepit.  Kt  quia  oniniscreatnra  prius 
In  Deo  t'xtitit  q\uiiu  in  sc  ip.sa,  et  a  Deo  iirocessit,  quodanini(»do  abeo  distare  iiu'ipiens  secuiuhjui 
essentiaiu  per  ereationcrn  :  ideo  rationa.is  crcatura  ad  ipsuni  Deur.i  debet  reliyjari.  cui  ]>rinio 
coimincta  fuerat  j>tiatu  aut«'<|nani  csset  >it  sic  ad  Z<>rn»i  uiule  r.ifUHt  jUimiua  vrvi-vtuutur.  Keel.. 
1.  Kt  ideo  .Xn^nstinus  dicit  in  Libro  de  vera  reliij.  Kfliget  uos  religio  uni  omuiiwteuli  /Vo.  Prinui 
anteui  li);atio  »iua  bonio  Deo  liyiatnr,  est  per  lidc-ni.  lh\.jus  tidei  protestatio,  latria  est,  ciua-  eul- 
tniM  Deo  exhibel.  Kt  hoc  est  quod  Aujiustinus  <licit  X.  ile  eivitate  Dei,  quod  rf/i's/io  non  qutin- 
h|>f<,  sed  lyi  rultum  siyni.fii'are  vidttur  :  et  hoc  niodo  TuUius  relisioueni  detinit  in  veteri  Rbetorica, 
dicens:  Iteligio  est  quir  superiori  euidavi  naturir.  quatn  difinam  {•<H'aHt,  mram.  ccrrrmoiiiaiuque  affcrt. 
at  sic  ]ninH),  et  principaliter  ad  verani  reliuioneiu  pertiuere  uoscuntur  qua>cutuqiu*  ad  tideni  in- 
tegrani  pertin«Mit,  et  debitani  latria>  s<'r\ itntrni.  !Sed  secundo  ad  relijrioneni  pertiuere  noseun- 
tur  ilia  omnia  ii»  quibus  possnnius  ser\  itiuni  Deo  exbibere  :  quia,  ut  Ausustinus  dieit  in  Knc  biri- 
dion :  •  Dens  colitur  non  solum  tide,  sed  spe,  et  caritnte'  :  ut  sit-  omnia  caritatis  op«  r»  lelifiionis 
esse  dicantnr.  I'nde  .lacob..  I..  27.  IfrU<;io  muuda  et  iin>nai^iUit(i  apud  Drum  et  Patretn  htxc  est ; 
vmtare  pupilUjs.  et  vidaus  in  tribtilatione  eoi'-um,  etc,"     (Tom.  XV.,  Opiuc,  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  2.) 

i  Enchir.,  Cap.  III. 
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cleiin  and  undetiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this:  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  this  world."* 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  religion  " 
is  two-fold — it  signifies,  in  the  tirst  instance,  the  joining  of  man 
to  God,  by  faith  and  due  worship.  Hence,  man  is  made  a  member 
of  the  (JhrisLiun  religion,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  by 
renouncing  Satan,  and  all  his  pom])s.  In  the  second  instance,  it 
signities  renunciation  of  worldly  tilings,  and  taking  up  the  obliga- 
tion of  certain  works  of  charity,  by  which  God  is  served  in  a 
special  manner.f  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  that  the  word  "  religion '' 
is  used  in  this  treatise.  Now  charity  can  be  exercised  in  two  ways, 
either  by  an  active,  or  by  a  contenn)lative  life:  either  by  contem- 
plation, or  by  practising  the  various  works  of  mercy.  As  a  man,  by 
baptism,  dies  to  sin,  so,  by  the  vows  of  religion,  he  not  only  dies 
to  sin,  but  he  dies  to  the  world,  that  he  may  live  alone  to  God, 
and  may  occupy  himself  in  those  duties  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself  by  entering  religion.  Just  as  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
extinguished  by  sin,  so  by  worldly  occupations  the  service  of  Christ 
is  impeded.  "  No  man  being  a  soldier  to  God  entangleth  himself 
with  secular  businesses."^  The  principal  entanglements  are  these. 
The  first  is  marriage :  "  But  1  would  have  you  be  without  solicitude, 
lie  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife, 
is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his 
wife,  and  he  is  divided."^  The  second  is  the  possession  of  riches.] 
"The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choketh 
up  the  Word,  and  he  becometh  fruitless.''^     The  third  is  liberty 


*  S.  JameH,  J..  27, 

t  "  Ex  hirt  fcTRo  patft  qiunl  flnplox  est  religionis  aropptio.  Una  Rppniulnm  siii  noniinis  pri- 
tnnin  iiibtitiitioiifin.  H<'rnii(1iirii  (|iii>i1  ;iIJ(juiH  Deo  s«-  li^at  per  (idi-in  nd  <If)titiiiii  (niltuiii  :  et  bic 
qtiililM-t  cliriHtiuna-  ri'li^iiiiiih  tit  particcpH  in  haptiHiiio.  abreiiiiiitiariH  Hataiia-,  t-t  ()iiiiiil)UH  poinpis 
ejus.  Seruiula  proiit  aiii|iii8  a<l  ali(|iia  caritatis  opera  M'  <)V)li^at,  ijiiibiiM  Hp«'<-ialit«T  1>imi  scrvitiir, 
abreniititiaiiH  aa;cularil)ii» :  ft  lioc  iikkIo  rt-lii^ionis  iioiiiiiif  ad  pi'iL-8<-iit<  iitiniiir.  CaritaH  antera 
D«'0  b<'1>iliiiii  obstMjiiiiiiii  nddit  ««<iiii<liim  actui*  vit.i-  activ.i-.  ct  (;(niteiiij)lativ;«.  In  actibnt*  qui- 
dein  activa-  vita-  rlivcrsiinirnlc  sccnnduni  (li\t-r«a  otticia  caritatis,  qna-  proxiniiH  inip<-ndiintiir:  et 
ld«'o  Hunt  aliipia-  ri'liijion<-H  in.stitwta-  ad  Nacandiini  I)f<»  jmt  conteniidationeni,  «iriit  rcli^jio  nio-  ♦ 
nantira,  et  crr'niitica  ;  alicjua- aiiteni  ad  Hcrvit-nduni  I><-o  in  nieniltiiH  hmIh  ]H-r  actionem,  niciit 
iilnnitn,  qui  a«l  hoc  l)«-o  «♦■  dt-dicant.  uf  iutlnnoH  snsoipiant.  f;aptivo8  redin)ant,  et  alia  niiwri- 
cordi*  oi)era  exeijuantnr.  Nee  est  aliquod  opn»  niisericordi;!'  ad  eiijns  exeriiti<mem  relijfio  in- 
Btituti  non  posHit,  etsl  non  sit  bacteuus  inatituta."     (Tvin.  XV..  (J]nutc.  /.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  2,  3.) 

t  2  Tim.,  II.,  4.  5  1  Ccrr..  VII.,  32. 

II  "Sicut  autem  in  baptismo  homo  per  fidei  relipioneni  Deo  ligattir.  peccato  moritur;  ita  per 
Totutn  reliKionia  non  sohnn  peoeato.  sed  hiecnh)  nioiitur,  iit  aoli  Deo  vivat  in  illo  opf-re,  in  quo  se 
Deo  niiniHtratuniiu  devovit  tidei :  quia  Hiciit  per  peecatuni  vita  toUitui',  ita  per  ocenpationes 
ueculi  ChriBti  luinislerinni  inipeditur  2  ad  Tiniofh..  II..  4.  Nfmn  mililans  I)ei>  implicat  hi;  ntgotiit 
taeeulnrihuA.  Kt  ideo  per  reliKionin  votniu  abrenuntiatur  illis,  qnibuh  hunsanna  animus  maxiine 
orcupari  conauevit,  et  a  diviniH  obsequiis  imi>ediri.  Quorum  i>rimuni.  et  jiriucipale  est  coigu- 
^um.  1  ad  Cor.,  VII.,  23.  Volo  autem  von  nine  soUiciludine  esse.  Qui  sine  uxore  est.  sollicihui  eat  qva 
Domini  sunt,  qiiomodo  plaoeat  Deo  ;  qui  aut>,-m  aim  jixore  est,  noUiritus  est  qiue  sunt  mundi. 'juomodo 
plareat  uxori.  et  divinu  est.  Secuudum  est  po.ssessio  divitiaruin  terrenarum  :  Matt..  XIII  ,22. 
Sollicitudc  hujus  soeculi.  et  fallacia  diviliarum  suffocat  verbum,  et  sine  /ructu  efflcilur  :  unde  dicit 
GUissa  Liic,  VIII.,  super  illud  :  qutxl  autem  in  spiuis  cecidi.  etc.  '  Divitiie  etsi  delectare  videanfur, 
nui)i  tameu  possessoribiis  sunt  spina)  cum  aculeis  curarum  meutes  eorum  coufodiunt,  qua;  avide 
qviaeruntur,  et  aollicite  servantur.'  "     (Tom.  XV.,  Opuac.  J.,  Cap.  I., p.  I,  2.) 

U  MatL,  XIII. ,  22. 
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of  will,  which  implies  the  solicitude  of  self-gOA'ernment  :*  "  Cast- 
ing all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  hath  care  of  you."f  "  Have 
confidence  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thy 
own  prudence ;"  I  hence,  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience.  By  these  three,  man  offers  to  God  the  sacrifice  all  of  his 
goods,  viz.,  his  own  body :  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  ;"§ 
external  possessions:  **  That  the  oblation  of  my  service  maybe 
acceptable  in  Jerusalem  to  the  saints ;"||  the  human  spirit:  "A 
sacrifice  to  God,  is  an  afflicted  spirit."  *[! 

Indeed,  not  only  a  sacrifice  is  thus  offered  to  God,  but  a  holo- 
caust is  presented  to  Him,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  oblation 
under  the  Law.  Hence,  S.  Gregory  says,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  eighth  Homily  upon  Ezechiel :  "  When  a  man  vows  one  portion 
of  his  substance  to  God,  and  not  another,  he  offers  a  sacrifice; 
but  when  he  vows  to  the  omnipotent  God  everything  he  possesses 
— his  whole  life,  and  his  whole  knowledge — then,  he  offers  a  holo- 
caust." The  three  monastic  vows  are  essential  for  the  perfect  idea 
of  religion. 

Now,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  one  kind  of 
religion  can  be  more  perfect  than  another.  The  ultimate  per- 
fection of  anything  consists  in  its  attaining  its  end.  So,  religion 
must  be  judged  from  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  according  to  the 
main  object  for  which  it  is  instituted;  and  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  means  adopted  for  securing  the  given  end.  So  that, 
if  two  Orders  be  instituted,  both  being  contemplative,  that  one 
would  be  the  more  perfect  which  held  out  the  greater  liberty  for 
contemplation.  But  since,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  "No  man  can 
begin  a  new  life  unless  he  repents  of  his  past  life,"  **  it  follows 

*  "Tevtium  est  propria  voluntas  :  quia  qui  sune  voluntatis  est  arbiter,  sollioitudinem  habet 
de  siijB  vita'  Rubernatioue  :  et  ideo  nobis  consulitur  ut  nostii  status  dis]>ositioneni  diviuae  provi- 
dentiie  coniniittiinius.  IPet.,  V.,7:  Oitnmn  solU'itudinein  vestram.  projicientes  in  eo  qtioniam  ipnti 
curaest  de  t-obis.  Proverb.,  HI.,  5:  Habr  fidiiriain  in  Domino  ej:  UHo  cordf  tuo.  et  ne  innitaris  pni- 
dentift  tu(T.  Et  inde  est  quod  perfe<'ta  reliijio  triplici  voto  couseoratur;  srilieet  voto  castitatis, 
per  qiuid  nbrenjintiatur  (•oi\)ii<;io :  voto  paupertatis,  per  qiiod  jibreuuntiatitr  divitiis;  voto 
olu'dientia',  per  (juod  abrenuntiatur  proi)ria'  voluntati.  Per  ba^e  autein  tria  vota  homo  Deo  sac- 
rifii  iuiu  ortert  de  oniuibus  bonis:  per  votuni  (luideui  eastitatis.  in  .•^aeritieiuui  Deo  olTerens  eor- 
]>us  proprium.  de  (|uo  Koui.  XII.,  1.  dicit  Apost.  K.r.hiheatis  corpora  rrstra  hostiam  vitrntnn  :  i>er 
votuni  autcnt  pa\ii>ertatis  oblationeni  Deo  faeiens  de  extevioribus  bonis  de  quo  Rom.,  XV..  31. 
Ohgrquii  mH  oblatio  ucrepta  _fiat  in  Jii-osoli/inis  saiicHs  :  per  votum  antein  ol>edienti;e  sacriticiuni  Deo 
spivilu.s  olVerens.  de  quo  in  I'sal.  L.,  li':  Sarrijicium  Deo.  apiritu^  (X»itrilrnlatu.t.  etc.  Nee  solum 
saeritieiuni  per  h;ee  tria  Deo  ollertur:  sed  boloeaustum,  quod  erat  iu  lege  aeeeptissinunn.  I'nde 
live;;orius  in  11  Honiil.  8«'cunda'  partis  sui»er  Kzceb.  :  '  t^uni  quis  suuni  aliquid  Deo  vovet  eT  aliquid 
non  vovet.  .saeriticium  est ;  eum  \  ero  oinne  qnoii  babet,  onine  quod  vivit.  (»nuie  qm>d  8a]>it,  oni- 
nipotenti  Deo  voverit,  boloeaustum  est .'  Kt  sie  relijiiw  .seeundo  modo  aeeepta.  in  boe  quod  sac- 
ntieiiun  IV'o  otVt-rt.  primum  nu)d\im  reliijionis  imitatur.  Sunt  autem  quidam  modi  viveudi,  in 
quilius  aliijua  borum  pi-.etermittuntur;  sed  in  eia  ]>erteera  relipionis  ratio  non  iuvenitur.  Alia 
antein  omnia  qua>  in  reli>tionib\is  revnuiuntur,  sunt  adminieula  quadam  ad  oavendiim  ea  quilms 
per  votum  reli^jiouis  abrmuutiatur.  vel  observandnin  id  in  quo  liomo  iH>r  reliffionis  votum  Deo 
•o  servitnrnm  promisit.  "     (2\)»n,  XV..  Opu^,  /.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  3.) 

t  I  PeL,  v..  7.  i  Prov.,  III.,  5.  ?  Rom.,  XI L.  1. 

II  Rom.,  XV..  31.  If  Pfahn..  L..  19 

**  "  Ex  nra'dietis  igitur  patere  potest,  secundum  quid  una  religio  possit  perfectior  altera 
Juduari.  I'ltima  eniiu  rei  jierfeetio  in  tinis  eouseeutione  e<>usistit  :  iinde  debet  prineipaliter  ex 
UnolHis  relifjiojiis  yK'rteetio  judieari :  priuu>  ex  boe,  ad  q\u>d  relijiio  ordinatur.  ut  dieatur  ilia 
reugio  esse  enuuentior  q\ia>  dijiniori  ac  tui  dedieatur.  ut  sic  seeundum  eomparationem  aetivjv, 
et  contempl:(tiv;v  vitie  in  utilitate.  et  dignitate  aeeipiatur  eomparatio  relisiionum.  qu;¥  aolivsp, 
et  qu;p  eontemplativfv  deputantur.  Seenndo  ex  comparatione  relijrionis  ad  executionem  illius. 
»u  quod  est  iustiluta.     ^'ou  cuim  suflitit  rcligiom  m  aliquam  ad  aliquid  iustiliu,  uisi  sit  taliler 
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tbtit  religion  is  a  state  of  penance  as  well.  And  tlius  religions 
may  be  compared  with  each  other  in  a  third  way,  viz.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  penance  that  is  respectively  practised  in  them. 
But  since  the  perfection  of  religious  life  consists  more  in  interior 
justice  than  in  exterior  abstinence,  the  perfection  of  various  re- 
ligions should  be  judged  rather  by  the  former  standards  than  by 
the  latter  one. 

So  far  for  the  religious  state,  and  its  perfection.  Now  for  those 
occupations  which  the  enemies  of  religion  declare  to  be  contrary 
to  its  spirit :  and  this  brings  us  to  chapter  the  second,  which  asks 
whether  it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unlawful  for  religious  to  teach,  for  our 
Lord  says :  "  But  be  not  you  called  Kabbi ; "  *  and  S.  Jerome  says : 
"  The  duty  of  a  monk  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  weep."  f  Then  it  is 
contrary  to  the  vows  of  religion  not  to  renounce  honour.  But 
the  position  of  a  master  is  a  position  of  honour,  according  to  that 
"he  placed  Him  upon  a  pinnacle:"  therefore,  religious  may  not 
become  masters.  Keligious,  moreovei',  profess  perfect  humility — 
this  is  incompatible  with  their  being  masters;  therefore,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  religious  to  teach.  According  to  S.  Denis,  monks  can- 
not communicate  holy  things  to  others,  but  can  only  receive  them 
from  others.  But  to  teach  is  to  communicate  what  is  holy :  there- 
fore, religious  cannot  teach.  The  scholastic  office  is  further  re- 
moved from  the  monastic  state  than  is  the  ecclesiastical  office. 
But  religious  cannot  take  upon  themselves  ecclesiastical  offices: 
much  less,  therefore,  can  they  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
teachers.|     Then,  again,  it  is  contrary  to  the  apostolic  doctrine: 

ordiiiata  obHfTvationibus.  ft  inoclis  vivenrli.  fnunl  jmI  «uuin  fiufni  eiiu-  iinpedinifiito  pertinpat; 
BiiMit  81  ihi;»*  relinioiirs  sunt  iiistitutic  iwl  fou(»-mnIaii<liim.  ilia  per  qiiaiii  tioniini  liherior  «ou- 
t«'iiiplatio  r<(lililiir.  dtbet  pcrlVctior.judicari.  S«(l  quia,  iit  di<it  Au;{ustiiiiis.  nemo  potrgt  nuvam 
rittr  inrhoarr,  nui  vrierit  rum  ritcz  jueniUat.  qtiielibi-t  rcligio.  jmt  qiiuiii  homo  iiovnin  iiiclioat, 
qiiidaiii  piiMiiteiiti:f  Btatu.s  est.  lit  homo  a  veteri  vita  puifjetur  :  et  hoc  tertio  modo  posBiiut 
comparari  reliijioiies.  ut  ilia  dieatnr  peifer^tior  ()iia,'  majfiies  aii.steritat4*»  liabet.  KUiit  in  .jejiiiiio, 
vel  paiiiMTtate,  \f\  aliin  hnjusmodi  :  (piia  opera  8ati»fa«toria  debeiit  esse  punalia.  Sed  primae 
ComparatioiieH  .sunt  iiiaKis  n-li;;ioiii  eHseiitiales,  et  ide<»  Heniudiim  eas  est  ma;;i3  jK-rfeetio  re- 
liKioiiiH  jiidicaiida.  et  pnecipue  euni  perfectio  vita-  iiia<;is  coiisistat  in  interior!. jiiHtitia  qiiani  in 
exteriori  abstiiieiitia.  Sic  erj^o  patet  quid  sit  religio,  et  iu  quo  perfectio  religiouis  cousistat." 
(rom.  XV.,  Opiuc.  I.,  Cap.,  I.p.S.) 

*  MatL,  XXIII.,  8. 

t  '•  Doetrinam  aiitfm  religioRorum,  ne  srilieet  dorere  poHwit  Tnnltij>li(;iter  pTcludere  nitun- 
tnr.  Prinio  amtoritafe  Domini  direiitis.  Matth.,  XXIII.,  R.  VofKnuttnn  noUte  vornri  Rabbi  :  quod 
conHiliuni  (|uidam  diriint  a  jierfeeti.H  esse  oh»ervaiiduiii :  nude  cum  omnes  religiosi  perfectionem 
prntiteantur.  a  ma>{''^'''rio  abatinere  debent." 

'  Seeuiido  auctoritate  Hieroiiymi  iu  epistola  ad  Riparium.  et  Desiderium,  Contra  VigjJanti- 
iim.  et  hab«'tur  XVI.  (pi.  1.  Monarhvs  non  ihtrtoru  hnbrt  urd plangmtU  offlriuvi  :  et  VII.  qu.  I.  cap. 
Hornffiiuuf nam  dicMiir Monor/umtm  vita  suhjtrlinnxit  hahet  verhum,  et  flisriplinatus.  non  docfudi.  vel 
prrKsUU-rtdi,  vel  paxctndi  aliot.  Et  ita  cum  canonirl  rejrnlareB,  et  alii  relijiiosi  mouachonim  jure 
ceiiM-antur,  ut  dicitnr  extra,  de  nostulando.  Ex  parte,  et  de  statii  moiiachorum,  Quod  Dei  timor ; 
relinquitur  quod  nulli  relijrioso  noeere  liceat." 

'■  Ad  idem  adduut  quod  docere  est  contra  religiouis  votura.  Per  votnm  enim  religionis 
mundo  abrenuntiatur.  Onine  autem  quod  est  in  luundo.  est  «oiicupiscei)tia  caruis,  conou- 
pisreiitia  oculoruni.  et  superbia  vitie:  per  ()U!p  tria  iiitelligunt  <livitias,  delicias  et  hoiioies. 
Magisterium  out«  m  honorem  esse  dicuut:  qiuxl  probaut  per  (^ilossam,  quae  dicit  3Iatth.  IV., 
i\\\wT  \\\\u\.  ittatuit  ilium  super  pinnat-ulum  :  '  In  Paliestina  plana  desuper  erant  tocta,  et  ibi  erat 
Bedes  doetorura,  iinde  populo  loquereutur :  ubi  multos  decipit  diabohis  vana  gloria,  bouore 
magisterii  iuflatoa.'  Unde  concluduut,  quod  docere  est  contra  religionis  votum."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I..  Cap.  I.,  p.  A.) 

t  "Dionysius,  V.,  Cap..  Eccl.,  Hierar.,  distinguit  utramqiie  hierarchiam  in  tria:  scilicet  in 
Bacras  actiunes,  et  in  communicantes  eos,  et  in  eos  qui  eas  tantiun  recipiunt.    Actiones  autem 
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"But  we  will  not  glory  beyond  our  measure,  but  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  rule  which  God  hath  measured  to  us."*  Xow, 
the  religious  rule  does  not  extend  to  teaching:  therefore,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  apostolic  doctrine  for  religious  to  teach. 

Moreover,  if  men  who  argue  thus  are  unable  wholly  to  suppress 
the  activity  of  religious  Orders,  they  will  do  their  best  to  diminish 
it.  They  maintain  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  religious  to  keep  several 
teachers  in  the  same  college:  *' Be  ye  not  many  masters,  my 
brethren,"  says  S.  James.f  S.  Jerome  says,  that  a  ship  has  only 
one  commander,  and  a  house,  one  lord :  I  therefore,  religious 
should  have  but  one  master.  Moreover,  if  there  be  many  religious 
teachers,  the  number  of  secular  masters  will  diminish,  since  there 
can  only  be  a  certain  number  of  professors  for  each  of  the  branches. 

Tliese  proclaimers  of  error  only  follow  the  beaten  track.  It  was 
the  old  weakness  of  ancient  heresy  to  be  incapable  of  biding  in 
the  centre  of  truth  ;  it  was  its  custom  to  swerve  into  one  error  in 
the  very  act  of  avoiding  another.  Sabellius,  aiming  to  avoid  the 
Arian  heresy  of  the  division  of  the  Essence,  fell  into  confusion 
regarding  the  Persons.  So  Eutyches,  in  avoiding  the  division  of 
Persons  in  Christ,  which  was  maintained  by  Xestorious,  fell  into 
confusion  regarding  the  natures  in  Christ.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Pelagius,  Manes,  and  many  other  heretics. 

The  fact  is  that,  formerly,  some  presumptuous  religious  arro- 

sacras  dividit  in  tria  in  eodeni  cap.  :  scilicet  in  niirpantes,  quod  est  diaconorum  ;  in  illunii- 
nanttM,  quod  est  sacfi-dotinn ;  in  periicientes,  qiioa  est  Kpisioponiiii.  Recipieutes  t'tiani  diviuiis 
actioiu'8  dividit  iu  tiia  in  VI.  Cap.  scilicet  in  imniuudo.s,  qui  piii<iautur  per  diaconos  ;  in  saci  luii 
popiilum,  qui  illiuiiiualur  per  sacerdote.s ;  in  nionaclios,  ([ui  .sunt  altioris  jtiadns.  (jui  per- 
ticiunlur  per  Kpiscopos.  Ergo  patet  quod  inonachoruni  non  est  sacra  aliis  coiniuunicare.  sed 
al)  aliis  recipere.  Sed  (luicunuiue  docet,  eacra  alii  comninnicat.  Krj^o  inonachus  noi^  debet 
docere." 

"  Item,  niagis  est  remotuni  a  vita  nionastica  scholasticum  offlciura  quam  ecclesiasticnm. 
Sed,  ut  dicitur  XVI.  qn.  1:  Nemo  potest  et  eccUsianticis  ojficiU)  deservire,  et  in  inonaftica  regula  ordi- 
luite  ])ersist(^e.  Ergo  niultu  minus  potest  mouachus  scholasticis  ofiiciis  vacare  doceudo,  vel 
audieudo." 

•  Addunt  etiam  quod  est  contra  doctrinain  apostolicani  2  Cor.,  X.,  13;  Xos  autem  nou  in 
immeiisumgloriabimu).  sril  secundum  m<'n^nvani  reguku  qua  menstis  est  iwbis  Dens:  Glossa:  '  Taufa 
potestale  niinuM-,  quanta  <'oncessa  est  ab  anctore,  uec  niensxirani,  vel  nioduiu  egrediiunr.'  Unde 
dicunt,  quod  (luicMinniue  religiosns  ultra  illnui  nioduni  egreditur  qui  sibi  ab  anctore  snai  reguhe 
«?st  statntus,  se  ipsuni  .superexteiulit  contra  av»o8tolicani  dt>ctrinani  veniens.  Unde  cum  nulla 
religio  in  sni  principio  liabuerit  magistrus,  uuUi  religioso  licet  ad  magisterium  promoveri." 
(2\>in.  XV.,  Oinuv.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  4.) 
*  i  Cor.,  A'..  KJ. 

t  "  Ulterius  auteni,  et  si  non  <>x  toto  doctrinani  religiosornni  impedire  possnnt,  earn  saltern 
attentiare  niluntur.  dicentcs,  (|nod  in  uno  religios(uuni  coUegit^ilo*' tores  pin  res  esse  non  dt'bent  : 
Induei'utes  illnd  <|U()d  dicitur  Jac.  ill.,  1:  yolitr  i>hires  wagi.ftn  Jit'h,  fratirs  mei,  lUossa: 
'  Plures  iu  Ecclfsia  ne  vclitis  ess*-  niagi;;tri.'  Sed  unum  r«'ligiof>orum  collegium  est  tina  Kcdesia. 
Krgo  iu  uno  religio.>,oruni  colU-gio  non  debet  esse  jjlures  nnigistri.  Item,  iTierouymus  ad  Kusti- 
cuni,  et  hab«>tur  etiaui  VII.,  qua-st.  I.;  7/i  apihus  prittceps  eat  fonts,  ffriifs  ordit^e  litterato  unam 
teqiniHliir  :  el  iuj'ra  :  «iit(.s-  (fiiheyii'itor  in  navi.  iu  domv  vnus  dominus.  Ergo  et  in  uno  collegio 
religiosoruiu  non  debet  esse  nisi  \inus  magister.  Item,  •■\ini  sint  multa  religiosorum  collegia,  si 
uu\uu  eollcgiuni  luiberet  )>lurcs  (|uani  unum  docforem.  se<|neretur  taiita  multiplicatio  religio- 
sorum tlortoruni.  <i\u)d  sa>cnlare8  magistri  exeluderentur  i>ropter  auditorum  i>au<'it«teni ; 
l>riv(ip\H'  eum  oporieat  in  uno  studio  esse  det«'rminatum  numer\im  magistroriim,  ne  ex  doctor- 
urn  nudiitudine  <loctrina  sacia  veniat  in  couti'iuptum.  nu.iusmodi  autem  errorum  asserton's, 
pri(Muiu  errant  mm  semitas  imitantur.  Est  autem  errantium  cousuetiulo.  ut  «iuia  in  medio 
veritrttis  iiou  pos.suut  eonsistere.  unum  crrortui  decliuautes  iu  contrarium  dibibantur.  Sic 
evitaus  divisionem  essentia",  (luam  Arius  iulroduxit.  in  confnsionem  persiuiarem  Salx-IIius 
deelina\it,  sieut  dicit  Augustiuus.  Si<'  etiam  Eut\<'bes  declimms  divisionem  personarum  in 
(  bristo,  (juain  Ncstorins  asserebat.  confusiout'm  naturarum  iu  Cbristo  posuit.  sicnt  dicit  Boetins. 
hlein  etiam  natet  de  Peliigio.  et  .Manicba-o.  et  dc  multis  aliis  bivreticis:  propter  quod  dicitur. 
1.  linmtb..  III.,  8.  Uomims  an-rupti  incntc.  reprvbi  ciy^ca  Jidau  :  Glossn  :  '  et  uumquam in  tide,  quia 
lU  circnitn  impii  ambulant,  in  medio  uou  sistoutes.' "  (Tom,  XT.,  Oimsc,  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  i.) 
i  Caitia.  VII.,  Quasi.  L,  Cap.  XLI.  * 
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gated  to  themselves  tlie  office  of  teachers,  on  no  autliority  but 
their  own.*  This,  the  Holy  Fathers  condemned.  IS'ow,  tlie  ene- 
mies ol*  religious  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  declare  that 
religious  cannot  teach  at  all. 

We  will  first  prove  this  position  to  be  false,  then  we  will  address 
ourselves  to,  and  answer  tlie  arguments  of  our  adversaries.  That 
it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach  can  be  proved  thus — from  tiie 
example  of  the  saints;  St.  Jerome  says:  *'  So  live  in  the  monastery 
that  you  may  deserve  to  be  a  cleric ;  spend  much  time  learning  what 
you  will  afterwards  have  to  teach — if  you  are  tickled  with  the  desire 
of  being  a  cleric,  learn  that  which  you  can  communicate  to  others."'f 
Then,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  when  a  monk,  was  called  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  expound  Holy  Scripture.  S.  John  Damascene  not  only 
taught  Scripture,  but  also  the  liberal  arts.  S.  Jerome,  although  a 
religious,  promises  to  give  lessons  in  Scripture  to  the  monk  Pauli- 
nus.  S.  Augustine,  too,  we  read,  after  he  began  to  live  under  Rule, 
wrote  books,  and  instructed  the  ignorant.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
others,  viz.,  of  S.  Gregory,  S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  of  many 
more  who  were  religious  men,  and  the  principal  doctors  of  the 
Church. 

It  can  be  easily  proved  that  monks  may  teach.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  it  is  written:  "Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach.''| 
They,  surely,  most  becomingly,  can  teach  evangelical  doctrine, 
who  not  only  keep  the  precepts,  but  keep  the  counsels  too — and 
such  as  these  are  religious. 

Keligious,  by  their  vows,  die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  God; 
therefore,  though  they  may  not  employ  themselves  in  business, 
they  may  teach  the  things  of  God.§     1'hose  are  the  best  teachers 


•  "Fuit  prgo  quondam  quoniindam  reliRioHornin  pnpsnmptuosoruin  error,  qui  ox  hoc  ipso 
quod  nioimt'lii  «'raiit,  d»*  sua  vita  pniHUiiu-ntf-s,  aiictoritatc  propria  «ibi  doc^-inli  omciiim 
UMiirpahant  ;  ft  in  hoc  ])»\  ♦•crh'HiaHtit'.a  tiirbaliatur.  nt  lialMMiir  XVI.,  <iil  1.  QiiiiUitn  moiuichi 
nihil  luihfjtUA  »ihi  iitjvn-rtnina  proprio  Kpi.vnpo  veiiinnt  ml  rivitalrm  CUmMantinnpnlitiuuim,  ft  in  ea 
prrturhatiiin^K  tranz/iiiUitati  frrltMiiiMtiriF  in/riitnt :  qn«)<l  etiani  ]>lfiiiiis  in  ♦•rclcHiaHt  i«-a  narrattir 
HiHtoria:  qiiuruin  pru'^iiinptioii'-H  »aiicti  jiat reH  foiiati  .sunt  rcprinirrf!  ralionilnis.  et  drcrdis. 
Koruni  ant«-ni  <ii«-tiH  ((iiiilaui  (wrvi-r.si  nosti'i  tnniMiris  abut  tint  iir  <•«  iii'torli,  utrptf  initahil/'a 
d'-j»-atHuUri>,  Htrnt  rl  rrlrroH  twriiilnran  lul  Kwtm  ipHitniiii  f>rfftilinti^in.  ut  dicitur  2  Pi-t.  nil.  XV'I. 
intant nni  quiNl  in  roiit rarinni  crrort-ni  lal>iint nr,  aHHer<-MtcH,  quod  nou  Hi-irt  r«-h<^ioHo  doctoris 
othciuni  ••xt'r«'«Me.  vel  nn.>t«i|MMf  <-t  non  dt-hct  i-i  iii.jnn;;i.  Vnod  qiii(hMn  t'aUiini  «'»M!  prime 
oHtcndaiuuM,  iK>HtU)odniu  ad  «-oruni  probalioiicH  respondi-ntfH."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opxuc  I.,  Cap.  I., 
p.\.) 

t  "  Primoergo  indnoatnr  Hifronvnil  anctoritaH  a<l  Rn.stic'uni,  qnse  lial)**tnr  16,  qiiiest  1:  Sie 
bive  in  m'JTuuiUriv,  ut  cUricHH  futr  vx^rtari*  :  muUo  tnnjxtre,  ilittre  ffw)  jtftHtm^^dum  docetm.  Item  ad 
i-nii'.ndcni  in  cap.  beq. :  .Si  rUriraluM  le  titillat  ili-idilrriuin  ilinrxm  quoil poioix  dort-re.  Kx  qnibuH  ac<tipi 
poli-st  quoil  niouacni  )H>sHnnt  tiUHciiH-rc  do<;cndi  otticiuin.  Hoc  idem  OMfenditur  exeniplis 
»anrtor»iin,  qni  in  rchKionc  viventcs  tlocucrnnt.  Sic  patct  d«  (ircjjorio  Nazianzeno;  qui  cum 
Tnona<:linM  esen-t.  C'onutaiitinopolim  c.'st  atldiictus.  ut  Macrani  .Scripturam  ibi  doceret,  nt  e<;clc3i- 
a«tica  narrat  llistoria.  Hoc  ctiam  pate t  de  Damadccno  ;  qui  cnni  monachuH  eusct,  Hcliolaies 
doceret  non  Boluni  iu  Hacra  Scriptma.  ned  etiam  in  hl>eralibu8  artibus,  ut  patet  in  lib.  de 
niiraculiH  Ix'atie  Virginia.  Hicrouymus  etiam  iu  prolri;ro  liibliie,  licet  iuonacl:u»  eH.set,  doc- 
triuani  Hacrie  Scriptune  proniittil  Paulino  monaclio.  scilicet  <|nod  eum  docebit.  queui  etiam  ad 
Htuflium  sacra;  Scniitura;  liortJitiTr.  De  An^UHtino  etiam  legitur,  <jnod  po»tqnani  monaHterinru 
iustituit.  in  quo  cuepit  vivere  (♦et-nndum  re<;nlam  sub  nanctis  Apostolis  iniititutam,  .scribebat 
libros,  et  docebat  iudoctos.  Hoc  etiam  patet  de  aliis  Kcclesia;  doctoribus.  scilicet  Gregorio, 
Ba.>iilio,  Chrvsostomo,  et  aliis  uiultis,  qui  religioso  fueruut,  et  prxcipui  Ecclesim  doctores." 
(Tvm.  XV.,'Oiyuac  II.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  4,  5J 

X  Acts.  /.,  1. 

5  "Hoc  etiam  rationibus  oatendere  facile  est.  Doctrina  enim  sacrae  ScriptumB  operibus, 
coniproViatnr.  .\cttinm, /..  1.  Crepit  .Testis  farrreet  docerr  :  Glo-ssa:  '  Quod  crjepit  t'accre,  et  doccre 
bouum  doctorem  instruit,  qiii  quod  docet  facit.'    Doctrina  autem  evangeUca  uou  sw)lum  prae- 
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who  learn  Divine  things  through  contemplation.  But  religions 
are  the  very  persons  who  occupy  themselves  in  contemplation: 
therefore,  religious  are  the  best  teachers.  Peace  of  mind  is  con- 
ducive to  study,  and  is  favourable  to  teaching.  But  the  vows  of 
religion  foster  peace  of  mind.  Therefore,  the  religions  state  is 
singularly  adapted  for  studying  and  teaching.  A  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  particularly  becoming,  says  S.  Jerome,  in  the 
poor  of  Christ.  After  speaking  of  his  own  poverty,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  wealth,  he  says  that,  "A  knowledge  of  Scripture — that 
is,  of  Christ — is  incompatible  with  the  riches  of  the  world."*  A 
religious  Order  may  be  instituted  for  any  work  of  mercy.  But 
teaching  is  a  work  of  mercy.  Therefore,  an  Order  may  be  founded, 
with  the  special  end  of  teaching.  As,  besides  the  secular  arm, 
military  religions  Orders  have  been  instituted  for  protecting  ec- 
clesiastical interests;  so,  besides  the  secular  doctors,  religious 
teachers  may  also  be  brought  n})  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  If  a  religious  can  lawfully  be  made  a  prelate,  which  is 
more,  he  can  surely  be  made  a  doctor,  which  is  less.  The  common 
good  is  to  be  preferred  to  private  utility;  so,  a  monk  may  leavr  his 
solitude,  with  permission,  to  minister  by  teaching  to  the  general 
good  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  teach  by  word  of 
mouth  those  who  are  present,  as  to  teach  with  the  pen  those  who 
are  absent:  "  Such  as  we  are  in  word  by  epistles,  when  absent, 
such  also  we  will  be,  indeed,  when  present.''!  But  religious 
have  been  very  prolilic  with  the  pen ;  therefore  they  may  also 
teach  with  the  tongue.  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine. J 

C(>i»t:i,  aed  et  consilia  contint't.  Couvt-nicntissinie  ergo  dootrinani  evangelicani  dooet  qui  non 
sofiiin  lUHMepta.  scd  rliani  «oiisilia  «»  rvaf,  <Miju.sminli  simt  H'lifjiosi.  Item.  Qui  niovitur  aliciii 
vitu>,  ab  illis  dpciiUiirt  ihcidit  <iiia'  illi  vita-  roii^riiuiit  ;  »'t  «|iii  vivcit-  iniMpit  Hli<|na  vita  illu 
t>p«TU  tiiiu-  hibi  (iiiiit  inaxiiiu'  oouvi-iiiintia  (iua<  illi  \itie  roiu|H>tiiiit :  niidt*  Dionvsiiis  U.  cap. 
Ei'ol.  Ilienir.  ontfiulii,  (jiu>d  ante  baptisiimin.  pi  r  <nuMn  homo  divinaiu  vitaiii  accipit.  uoii  potest 
exerccre  (liviiias  o[)('ratione.H  ;  (|iiia,  »i('iit  ipse  dieit ,  oportel  pniiniiii  existere.  et  deiiide  o]>eiari. 
}<ed  n'lijjiosiis  per  votum  ieli«{ioiii.s  h;L>ciilo  moritur  Deo  viveus.  Kijio  per  boo  qiuxl  reli;:iosU8 
esl,  inlerdicuiitur  sibi  opevationeH  .ssk-fiiiareh,  «irut  m«-ieatioii«'.s.  et  alia  ne^otia  s;e<'iilaria.  non 
aiityin  aetioucs  diviiia\  inia^  «eilieet  bomiiieni  Deo  viventeni  reqiiirunt.  Talis  auteiu  est 
diviiia  coufesttio.  qujM  tit  per  doelriiiam.  I'salm.  (.'XMl..  17:  Son  im>rtni  MHii^thHHt  U.  Jhunhu 
•  .  .  ,•  tteil  iWH  (ini  t}irimtu<.  htiifdifimit.t  iMnnino.  Et  ita  reli^iosi  per  vutuiu  religioniau  doetriusB 
officio  non  excludiuitur"     (Tom.  XI'..  Opii^c.  I.,  Cap.  II..  p.  5.) 

•  "Item.  Panperibus  CMiristi  ma\in>e  compi'tit  notitiam  S<Tij>turannn  habere,  vit  pat  et  per 
IlieronvniiMU  in  prolo<;o  llebraicariim  Qua-.stionum  .super  (Tcnes.  :  I't  non  humiles.  ft  fMUftrrrit  n^c 
hahnnug  diritias.  ner  ublatus  di{inainnr  nccipi-re  ,•  tt  illi  tiovcriiit  mni  ;x).>!*'  )uttitiam  Scripturarum.  idfst 
( Vtcuiti,  ciiKj  mmuH  luilicrr  divitiiK.  Kis  auleni  competit  docere  qui  notitiani  liabent  Scripturarum. 
Krgo  relijfiosis,  qui  paupertaleni  protitentur.  niaxime  competit  docere." 

"Item.  Sicut  .supra  pi'obalum  e.st,  ad quodlibet  o\n\s  misericordiaiexequendum  potest  aliqua 
reli){io  Institui.  Scd  docere  est  actus  niisericortlia>,  unde  inter  elcenH»s>uas  spirituales  conipu- 
^'"".!>  ^■'*'"  potest  aluimi  relijjio  institui  snecialiter  ad  docendum  " 

"  I'ra-terea.  Ma;;is  reniota  videtur  a  relijiionis  i)roposit«>  coriioralis  militia,  qua>  corporalibus 
nrnds  excrcetur,  quam  militia  s})iritualis.  q\ue  utitur  armis  spiritualibus,  ac'ihcet  sacrits  docu- 
luentia  a<l  errcnwm  impii^uatioueui,  de  tpiibua  dicitur  2  ad  i'oriu..  X..  4:  ^4riiux  inilitur  uostrtB 
non  aunt  oynuiUa,  ard potentia  Fho.  Sed  redijiionea  ali(|me  provide  instituta^  sunt  ad  exequeudani 
mihtiam  corporalem  in  tutilam  Ki-clcsia-  ab  boslibus  corporalibus  «iuamvis  non  desiut  Kcclesiio 
1  ruu'iues  s;eculares,  qui  ex  otUcio  Ecdesiani  detcutUr«>  dobeut.  Krt;o  ct  salubriter  institut;« 
svint  aliqiKc  reli^iioncs  ad  doceudiini.  ut  sic  i)cr  earuni  do<'triuain  Kcdesia  ab  hostibus  «lctenda- 
tur:  quamvia  eliam  aiut  alii  ad  quod  pcrtiuet  hoc  uiodo  Kcclcsiam  dcteuaare."  (Torn.  XI'., 
Opusc.  1..  Cap.  II.,  p.  b.) 

t  2  Cor..  A'.,  3. 

"  4  1^"  autem  quiv  in  contrarium  opponuntnr.  facile  est  solvere." 
H  .'♦        ^"  ^^"^^^^  *'"'"' P'i'"^  *l'^""t' esse  Domini  cousiliuui  de  vitando  ma^isterio,  patet  luulti- 
pUcitcr  esse  falsiuu.    Piimo  quia  supcrcrogatioucs,  de  quibus  dautui'  eousiliu,  hubeut  prxiuium 
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1.  It  is  evidently  false  that  iiii  ()l)lif::ati()ii  not  to  teach  falls  under 
the  counsels.  That  cannot  be  forbidden  by  a  counsel  to  which  a 
great  reward  is  attached  when  it  is  performed.  But  just 
as  virgins  receive  a  special  reward,  so  also  will  doctors:  "They 
that  instruct  many  to  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all 
eternity."*  Just  as  it  would  Ije  unbecoming  to  say  that  some  one 
of  tiie  counsels  commands  a  man  to  decline  martyrdom  or  virginity, 
so,  also,  is  it  unbecoming  to  say  that  one  of  the  counsels  forbids  a 
man  to  teach.  Again,  one  command  cannot  contradict  another. 
But  teaching  falls  under  either  preceptor  counsel:  "Go,  teach 
all  nations,"  f  and,  "  You  who  are  s})iritual,  instruct  such  a  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness."|  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  counsel  for- 
bidding men  to  teach.  Again,  our  Lord  wished  the  Apostles  to 
observe  forthwith  tlie  counsels  he  gave  tiiem  ;  but  refraining  from 
teaciiing  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Apostles;  theivfore,  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  does  not  fall  under  the  counsels.  2sor  can  it 
be  said  that  it  falls  under  a  counsel  to  avoid  the  honours  connected 
with  teaching;  for  they  are  not  accorded  to  minister  to  conceit, 
but  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  the  authority  of  the  office.  It  is 
no  greater  imperfection  for  a  religious  to  make  use  of  the  insif/nia 
of  his  office  as  teacher,  than  for  the  priest  at  Mass  to  take  prece- 
dence of,  and  be  more  richly  clad  than  the  deacon.  It  is  still  more 
ridicuhnis  to  say  that,  although  to  abstain  from  teaching  does  not; 
fall  under  counsel,  still,  not  to  use  the  title  of  master  does  fall 
under  a  counsel.  We  can  be  bound  by  no  precept  respecting  that 
which  depends,  not  on  ourselves,  but  on  others.     But  the  name 


eniinentitis.  nt  patft  ox  hoc  ritiod  diritiir  Luc.t3  X.,  35:  Et  qundciimfiru!  superfrogaveris,  ego  cum 
rrdirro,  rnUlam  tihi :  quitcl  (tlohna  «le  8nperei«>jjati<niP  conKilioniiii  ♦'xpoiiit.  I'litle  nlJHtiiiere  ab 
illitt  actibuH  ((iiiIiuh  excelliiift  «l<-hitiii  pr:iMiiium.  ku1»  «'Oii«ili(>  cadcn-  iioii  pott-Ht.  Doctoiibus 
aiitcin  (IflM-tiir  jirieiiiiiiiii  ex(<-||tMi8.  hiciit  et  VirKiiiiliitH,  Hcilicet  aureola,  iit  jiatct  Daiiielis  XU., 
:J  :  i^iii  ful  jujttittain  crwltunl  inuHoii  Glossa  "  verUo,  et  exeinplo'  qtuui  sUll/e  in  perjietuan  rr.ternitaUt. 
Siciit  ergo  iiieoiiveiiieiiM  esset  diceie.  <|U(><1  dt-rliiiare  viigiiiitateiu,  et  Martyriiiin  Biib  coll^»ilio 
caWi-ret ;  it*  iiicouveiiieiiB  e»sel  «li<'ere  ;  (|Ui»«I  altHtiuere  ah  aetii  doi-endi,  Kiib  con.-^ilio  e:vdat. 
Item  foiiMliiiiii  lUMi  p«»te«t  e»»e  d«-  eo  (|iiii(l  coiitrariat iir  cDiiMilio,  vd  pnecepto.  Sed  docere 
cadit  »ul)  pi;ecr]»to,  vel  8iih  coiiHilio.  nt  patet  Matthiei  iilt.  lU:  KunUit.  dorrtr  nmnrn  grntnt  etc 
Oalat.,  VI.,  I.:  \'on,  qui  itjHriliutlrg  mlis,  lit^jiiitiiioili  ituitriiii''  in  HjnrilH  IrnitaliM.  Sim  eifjo  de  iioii 
doeeiido  pote.'it  eHHi^  <-oii8iliiiiii.  Item  coiiKilta  qiiH;  DoiiiiiiiiH  proiiosuit,  iiniiiediate  ah  .Ai>nHtolis 
obaervari  vnlnit.  ut  eoniin  exeiuplo  alii  ad  iili.H<-rvaiida  eoiirfilia  provoeareiitiii':  iiiid*-  Paulus 
I  Curiutli..  VII..  7,  iMtii.iiliuiii  de  vii-jziiiitate  pn)])oiie]i8,  dixit:  Volo  omiies  humineg  ejuie  alnul  me 
ipaum."     (Toiiu  XI'.,  Opunc  /.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

*  Dan,  XII.,  3. 

t  "  Nee  potest  diel.  qiiod  sub  cousilio  radat  abstiiiere  ab  liis  qua;  ad  solemnitatem  doccudl 
pert-iiieut :  (piia  ea  i|tiie  ad  HobMiiiiitateiii  doeeiidi  pertinent,  non  flunt  eau.sa  elationis.  alias eiiini 
esHeiit  ab  (iniiiibuH  vitanda,  quia  rpiilibet  tenet ur  elationi-ni  \'itare:  Red  sunt  ordinata  ad 
anetorilateni  ottieii  o.stendendani ;  et  i<leo  hieut  perfeetioni  nitiil  deperit,  Hi  Hacerdos  Hupra 
diai'onuin  Hedf'at,  et  Beri<'i8  orn«tur  vestibuo;  ita  non  oljstat  ptilVetioni.  .si  (juih  niagibtralibns 
iuHiutJi'**  "'»•'"■:  et  hoc  est  cpiod  dieit  qn;e<lani  (jlossa  super  ilhid  Matth.,  XXIII.,  6:  Amant 
ftrimnn  rmihituJt.  '  MagistroH  (inquit)  pvinios  wedere  non  vetat ;  «ed  eoH  arguit  (jui  hnec  hsbita 
vel  non  hahita,  anpetunt.'  Adinu.  auteni  est  inajfiH  ridiculuni  dieere,  quod  etsi  abstinere  a 
dorendo  sub  consilio  non  cadat.  ab«tinere  tanien  a  niaf^isterii  nomine  .sub  (!onsilio  cadit.  Noa 
eni'u  potest  esse  prjeceptuni  vel  consilium  de  eo  quod  non  est  in  nobis,  sed  in  alio.  In  nobis 
qiiideni  est  docere  vel  n<m  docere,  dequo  non  es.se  coiisilium  probatuni  est.  Sed  doctores  atqne 
nia'jistros  vocari  non  est  in  nobis,  sed  in  eis  qui  sic  nos  nominant.  Non  ergo  jtotest  sub  consilio 
cadere.  ut  non  vocemur  niaRistri.  Item,  cum  nomin.i  sint  imposita  ad  sifjnilicandum  res, 
ridiculnm  est  dicere  quod  nomen  sit  pi-ohihitum,  cum  res  uon  sit  interdicta.  Item,  consiliorum 
observatio  maxime  aa  Ajiostolos  pertmuit.  quibus  niediantibus  ad  alios  pervenit.  Magistri  ergo 
nomen  nullo  niodo  consilio  est  interdictum,  cum  ipsi  Apostoli  se  ipsos  magistros  et  doctores 
nominaverint."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opuac.  /.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

%  Gal,  VI.,  I. 
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we  are  called  by  does  not  depend  upon  us.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  forbidden  by  counsel  that  we  should  not  be  called  "' magistri." 
Besides,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sanction  the  thing,  and  to  for- 
bid the  7iame.  Again,  the  practice  of  the  counsels,  in  a  special 
manner,  was  incumbent  on  the  Apostles.  But  they  called  them- 
selves masters  and  doctors:  "  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  .  .  . 
(1  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not)  a  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and 
truth."*  Again:  "lam  appointed  a  preacher,  and  an  Apostle, 
and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles."!  Therefore,  to  teach,  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  tlie  counsels.  The  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  But  be  not  you 
called  Eabbi"  \  do  not  refer  to  a  counsel,  but  to  a  precept,  which 
obliges  all.  §  What  is  forbidden,  is  not  the  act  of  teaching,  nor 
the  name  of  teacher,  but  the  ambition  which  may  spring  out  of 
these.  Thus,  our  Lord  prohibited  the  name  of  father,  and  of 
master,  for  there  is  but  one  Father,  Who  is  in  heaven,  and  one 
Master,  Christ;  but  He  did  not,  eitlier  by  precept,  or  by  counsel, 
absolutely  forbid  these  names  to  be  made  use  of  in  their  legitimate 
sense — else  the  Holy  Fathers  would  not  have  countenanced  the  title 
of  abbot,  that  is,  father;  nor  Avould  the  Vicar  of  Christ — who 
ought  to  be  the  model  of  perfection — be  called  Pope;  nor  would 
S.  Augustine  or  S.  Jerome  have  called  the  bishops  they  wrote  to, 
Papos  or  fathers.  Besides,  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  per- 
fection are  not  obliged  to  practice  all  the  counsels,  but  those  only 
to  which  they  have  bound  themselves.  All  the  Apostles  were  not 
called  upon  to  practice  the  works  of  supererogation  performed  by  S. 
Paul;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  live  by  the  altar,  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  live  by  it:  else,  there  woiild  be  no  distinction 
between  works  which  are  of  supererogation,  and  those  which  are 
i.ot.l 

*  1  Tito..  //.,  7.  I  2  rim.,  /.,  11.  t  Matt..  XXITI.,  8. 

5  "Tiniotli.  IT.,  7:  Veritairm  dim  non  mnitior,  doctor  grntinm  in  Jide  et  vrritnlr.  2  Tim.,  I.,  11  : 
In  quo  positHS  Sinn  i'(io  pnriiirator  I't  .4iH>sti>lu«  ct  mayintrr  fjriitinin.  Rewtat  eryo  diceiMluiu.  (luod  id 
quod  Mdiniiiiis  ili\it,  yoUtr  rocari  Hahhi.  uoii  .sit  4<oi)siUiiiii.  sed  praMM-ptuiu.  ad  qiu>d  «MiinP3 
tfiu'iitnr  ;  lu'c  jiroliibciitur  Hctius  docondi  it  nia<;i.st«'rii  uouh-h,  svd  amliitio  luajjisteiii,  unde 
cuiu  8i,hi\in};ir,  AVr  mngist  ri,  {i\os»i\:  '  Nfo  apjH-tati-s  vooari.'  X»'C  «nn>nlilM't  a]*]><-titiiiii  iut<T- 
ditit,  .s(»l  iiiordinatum  :  ut  ex  (Jlossa  ))riiis  iiiducta  apj>ant,  ft  «'\  lioo  etiani  ((uod  de  inordiiiatu 
appt'litn  l'liari.s:iM)nin)  praMiiiscraf.  dict'iis:  .-Inuint  primos  ffnibiiii.<,  rtr.  P<)t«'st  tameii  aliter 
Inti'Ui;;!,  sfc'iiudmu  (ilo.ssam  ut  oliaui  t-x  I'iiruinstautia  litt»M:v  jiatct.  Siimil  oiiiin  Doiniiiiis 
piohilu't  ibidiMu  pati'is  iioinfii  ac  m:i>ii.stii.  (luia  unus  f.st  i»at«'r  uostt-r  qui  t'st  in  rivlis.  e>t  quia 
Hiaj;iHt«T  iiostcr  viuus  est  ("lui.stiis.  Drus  t-iiiui.  ut  (ilo.ssa  dirit  ihid»'iu.  er  pater  I't  nuijiistiT 
iiatura  dicitur :  lionio  autcui  dit-itur  iuilulpcnti.i  j)attr.  «'t  ina^iistor  niiui.stciio.  .  .  .  Majjister 
rx  oi)ii8»>iti()  v»ii  inajii.stii  taln(^llaln  ejus  nuntiu.s,  «'t  jiro  rcvfrtnlia  ejus  a  quo  inittifur.  liiiiioi- 
fttnr.  Sic  »>rsjo  |>at«'t  quod  Domiuus  non  proliibuit  ,siiii|)li('it('r  nee  piaM'«'i)t«).  uvv  foiisilio  noincu 
pntris.  aut  Jla^istri:  alias  quoniodo  saiu-ti  patios  siistinuiSvSiMit  ut  illi  qui  pi-rt»8uut  nionasteriis, 
Abhan's.  idrst  patnvs,  vocarciitur f"     (Tow.  XV..  Opiisc.  I.,  Cap.  II..  p.  6.) 

II  "  Quoiuodo  otiani  C'lnisti  Vicarius,  qui  dobt-t  r.sse  peitVctionis  «'X«'niplnni,  Papa,  idest 
pat»'i,  diciTttui- ?  Aus;u8tiuu8  otiani  »'t  Hit'ionviuns  Kpiscopos  iniibus  scribunt.  Tapas.  idrst 
patvcs,  tV»>q>U'ntt'i-  nouunant.  StuUissiinvun  est  crj;*)  di«t'n'.  quoii  liocquoil  dicitur.  yolitr  vixyiH 
Rdl'hi.  »\x  lousiliuui.  Dato  tliain  quod  .sit  oonsiliuni.  non  Sfcpiituv  quod  oinnt's  p«'rf«'t'ti  a«l  i.stiul 
consilium  tcncantur.  Non  j-nim  (jui  stuKuni  ptTfi-ctionis  ]iiotitt"ntnr.  ad  oii.nia  tcncntur  tonsilia, 
8«'d  ail  t;\  tantuni  ad  qua>  «'x  voto  St'  ohU>:aut :  alias  .Xpostoli,  qui  in  statu  pt-ifVitionis  «'ratit. 
tj'iH'bantur  ad  luiiu'  supcK-rofjationeiu  tmaiu  Panlus  tarit*bat.  ut  non  ai-cipt'tfut  stipt-ndia  ab 
EtH'U'siis  quibus  pnvdicabant ;  ot  poooabant.  cum  hoc  non  obscrvarcnt.  ut  patct  1  Cor..  IX. 
Scqucrctur  ctiam  ex  hoc  iclijiionnm  contusio,  si  onincs  ad  oniucs  supcTcrojiationcs.  i-t  omnia 
oousiliu  tcncrcnt\ir.  (Jniccpiid  t-nim  una  snpcrcroijarct.  omncs  supcrcro;;aif,  tcncrcntur.  ct  .<ic 
iulor  crts  nulla  distinctio  it-mancrct  :  quod  est  inconv  cnii-ns.  Non  crj;o  ad  omnia  consilia  jht- 
tectl  tencntuv  scd  soUuu  ad  ca  ad  qum  se  obligant."    (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 
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2.  The  second  objection,  that  the  office  of  a  monk  is  that  of  a 
mourner,  not  of  a  teacher,  has  no  force  in  it.  8.  Jerome  merely 
wished  to  say  that  a  monk  as  a  monk  is  not  a  teacher.  It  no  more 
follows  that,  because  a  monk  has  not  now  the  oflice  of  teaching, 
therefore^  he  can  never  have  it,  than  it  would  follow  that,  because 
he  has  not  the  office  of  reading  the  Gospel,  therefore,  he  can  never 
be  ordained  a  deacon.  S.  Jerome  wishes  to  show  the  distinction, 
in  a  matter  of  duty,  between  a  clerk  and  a  monk.  As  a  monk,  a 
man  has  the  office  of  mourner  for  his  own  and  others'  sins;  as  a 
clerk,  he  has  the  office  of  teaching,  and  of  feeding  the  people. 
And,  even  if  it  were  unlawful  for  monks  to  teach,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  so  for  Regular  Canons.  As  Templars  may 
use  arms,  whilst  monks  may  not  use  them  ;  so,  Canons  Regular 
might  teach,  thougii  monks  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Canons 
ReLTuhir  and  monks  are  on  the  same  footin":  in  those  things  to 
which  all  religious  are  hound,  but  not  beyond  this;  else  Canons 
could  noc  wear  linen  garments;  for  monks  are  not  permitted  to 
have  them.* 

3.  The  objection  that  the  office  of  teaching  is  contrary  to  the 
vow  of  religion,  is  false  on  many  counts.  Religious,  by  their  vow, 
do  not  renounce  the  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  but  they  give 
up  the  practices  of  a  worldly  life.  Hence,  they  are  hi  the  world 
— in  so  far  as  they  use  the  things  of  the  world;  but  they  are  not 
of  the  world;  inasmuch  as  they  are  free  from  the  practices  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow  for  them  to  use 
riches,  or  even  pleasures,  sometimes;  else,  a  religious  who  ate 
good  things  would  sin  mortally,  which  cannot  be  said.f     There- 

*  "  Ad  2.  Quod  ptiam  secundo  objiciuiit.  quod  mouacIiuH  non  docentis,  wd  platiKPntis  liahct 
ofnriiiiu.  |ir<)  «-iH  iioii  f;i<it.  Ibi  cinm  Ilitronx  iiiu«  <>Ht»Mi<lit.  (jiiod  nioiiaclio.  ex  lior  (piod  cat 
nionariiuN.  r(iiiiiM-t:it  ]>ii;uitcntiaiii  u>rere,  iimii  dort-re.  Hicut  illi  Mibi  UHurpaltaut  d**  (|uil>UH  dixi- 
miifi.  fiuoo  »'x  HOC  ipso  quod  nionadii  t-raiit.  doct-re  voh-bant:  vel  iutfudit  osff iidere,  quod 
luonacnua,  rx  hoc  (|uod  i-hI  nioiiaclius.  non  obligutur  ad  docenduin.  Sic  euiin  Hit-ronvinus 
iiidiicit  lioc  in  cpistola  contra  Vigjlaiitiiiin.  Nou  autcin  at-quitur.  si  nionuchun  non  habeat 
oflli'iuni  b'i:>Mi.-li  Kvauceliuni.  qu<Ml  .id  b<>«- offit-iiwn,  aasiiini  uoii  puMtit:  et  hoc  t-et  quod  Grati- 
anuH  dicit  16,  qu.fst.  I.  Suprriori.  Vohiit  cr^o  Hiei-oiiyinus  di.stin;jiicrf  inter  personam  nionaohi 
et  pcr.-«ou.iin  clerici,  oHt<Midcnf«  quid  cuiqiie  ex  proprio  ofTirio  ccuiveniat.  Alind  enini  cou^enit 
ruique  ex  eo  qiod  nionaehuft  eKt,  aliud  ex  eo  quod  ch-ricuri  etit.  ex  eo  (ju<m1  nioiiacliurt  e^t  Hua  et 
alioruni  p«-«Tata  dcllendi  h.tbct  oiTlciuni ;  e,  t  eo  (juod  eleri<MiB  eKt.  dooeiidi  et  paseendi  ]>o|iuluni. 
.  Quod  Hiitcni  objieiunt.  quod  eauiuiiei  le^^ulare.s  et  niiuia4*hi  ad  paria  ceuHentur,  iutelli- 
Kenduni  est  in  ilM.t  f|u:e.  sunt  eomniunia  oniui  reli;;ioui :  Htcut  vivere  Hiue  proprio.  abHtiiiere  a 
negotiatiouibuH.  et  ab  ofTlcio  advorandi  in  cauHia.  et  hujuHUiodi :  aliaa  ponsent  Hiiniliter  conclu- 
dere.  qiMMl  canoiiici  reuulareH  ti-uentur  almfinere  a  liueis  iudunientiH.  quia  inona<'hi  ad  hoc 
teuentur.  Multo  etiani  t'oi  liuH  licet  illin  relitiioniH  dorere  quorum  reli^io  ent  ad  hoc  statuta, 
etiam  ni  nionaohlH  non  hreiet :  nicut  Teiuplariia  Meet  armia  uti.  quod  uou  licet  uiouachis." 
(Turn.  Xr.,  (^nur.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  aut^'Hi  t^-rtio  obJir.inDt,  quod  aasnmerfl  niA{;ist«rii  offlciuTn  est  contra  Totiim 
religionis,  patet  niultii>Uciter  esse  falMum.  ReligioHi  eniin  p«r  votuni  relisionis  non  hoc  modo 
abiennntiaiit  niuudo.  ut  rebuH  mundi  uti  non  po^nint.  sed  iuundaii:e  vita-,  ut  Hcilicet  niuudi 
artiouibus  non  o<-cu|K-ntur :  nude  et  Huut  in  muudo.  inquantuni  r<buH  mundi  ntuiitur;  et  non 
Kuiit  de  niuudo.  inciuautntn  a  niundaniH  a<'tionibiU4  Hunt  liberi.  I'lide  n<ui  egt  contra  votuia 
eonini.  si  utantur  aivitiiH.  vel  etiani  quando(|Ue  d«'liciis :  aliasquifunique  deliciose  <(>inedereut, 
tiKirt^liter  pe«-carent,  quo<l  non  est  dicenduni.  Uudc  non  est  contra  votnm  eoruin.  ai  qnandfKjne 
honoribus  ntaiitur.  Item  inundo.  iM'Cundum  qnf>d  ibi  accipitur.  nou  solum  r<-li<riosi,  se<l  etiani 
omnea  homines  abreuniitiare  teuentur:  «jiu)d  jmtet  ex  hrw;  quod  supra  praymittit  Joannes  (Epist 
1..  <'ap.  H..  15) :  .Si  qui*  diliyit  muwiiim.  non  '«<  cnriln.i  J'ntri*  in  ro  :  /piDviam  omn/-  f/iu«i  est  in  tnundo, 
conrvpi»rrntin  camia  r.-<t.  rt  ronriipi^fnlid  ticulnruin.  ft  nuperhia  vittt :  (j'los.-sa:  '  Onini;.s  dilectore* 
mundi  nihil  i.alMiUt  nisi  lia-c  tria.  <i'iiluis  omnia  vitioruni  ^rfu^ra  eomprehenduntur.'  Unde 
l>atet  qui>d  ad  munduni  dicuntur  ibi  pcrtinere  n<ui  di\iti:i.',  et  ih-liciie  siiupiiciter.  sed  inordi- 
natns  a|))»etitu8  earuni ;  et  sic  non  solum  reliKiosis.  scd  etiam  omnibus  iuterdiuitur  non  quideiu 
houur.  »«d  anibitio  lionoris.  Glossa  ibi:  '  Superb ia  titce,  idest  omuis  auibitio  sieculi.' "  (Tojn, 
I V ,  Opusc  I.,  Cap.  J  I.,  p.  7.) 
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fore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow,  if  they  sometimes  make  use 
of  honours.  All  men  are  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  in  a 
certain  sense:  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  charity  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him:  for  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  the  concupis- 
cence of  the  flesh,  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life."*  Hence,  the  "ambition  of  honour"  is  forbidden  to  all 
— not  riches  and  pleasures,  but  an  inordinate  desire  after  them. 
Even  were  honour  a  thing  of  the  world,  worldliness  could  not  be 
predicated  of  every  honour;  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  does 
not  belong  to  the  world.  In  like  manner,  the  honour  of  the 
teacher  does  not  belong  to  the  world:  for  the  teaching  from  which 
this  honour  springs,  has  to  do  with  spiritual  goods.  And,  as 
religious  do  not  by  vow  renounce  the  priesthood;  neither  do  they, 
by  being  religious,  renounce  the  teaching  office.  Besides  this,  the 
magisferium  is  not  an  honour:  but  it  is  an  office  to  which  honour 
is  due.  Even  if  a  religious  renounced  all  honour,  he  could  not 
renounce  that  to  which  honour  was  due;  else,  he  would  have  to 
renounce  all  virtue:  for  honour,  according  to  the  philosopher,  is 
the  "reward  of  virtue."  And  because  the  devil  deceives  some  by 
puffing  them  up,  it  is  no  reason  why  men  should  abstain  from 
teaching,  any  more  than  they  should  abstain  from  good  works; 
for  S.  Augustine  says :  "Pride  insinuates  itself  even  into  good 
works,  in  order  to  destroy  them."f 

4.  The  assertion  that  religious  vow  perfect  humility,  is  false; 
tliey  do  not  vow  humility,  but  obedience;  humility  does  not  fall 
under  the  vow.  Acts  of  virtue  are  of  necessity,  because  they  are 
of  precept.  A  vow  regards  that  wliich  is  voluntary;  nor  can  the 
perfection  of  humility  fall  under  a  vow,  any  more  than  the  per- 
fection of  charity:  for  the  perfection  of  virtue  does  not  depend 
on  our  will,  but  upon  the  gift  of  God.  Even  if  religious  were 
bound  to  perfect  humility,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  could 
not  enjoy  certain  honours.  To  enjoy  honours  is  not  opposed  to 
humility,  but  to  be  inordinately  putted  up  by  honours;  hence,  S. 
Bernard  says  that,  amongst  all  the  treasures  of  the  Supreme 
Pontitt',  "  there  is  no  more  precious  gem  than  humility."  I     Who 

*  John,  1  Epist.,  IT.,  15. 

t  "  Itoin  dftto  unod   honor  siinplioitpr  ad  imimliun   pertinorc  intolliciitiir,  iion  tamcn  hoc 

Sotfst  dit'i  tU"  qiuvhbi't  lionori-,  sttl  tli'  honor*-  <iim  oonsislit  in  n-hua  iiiiUKhiiii.s :  iion  eniin  p<»t»'st 
ic'i  tjiuul  honor  Saoerdotii  ptTtint'at  ad  nnindiiin.  et  niniihttT  i\fC  lionor  ina>;isterii,  rum 
dix'ti'ina,  ((uani  oonst'ntiilur  tahs  honor,  sit  tl»'  siMritualihus  bonis.  Siout  t'r;;o  r«'hgii>si  non 
ahn«mintiant  pt-r  votnni  saorr»h)tio.  ilu  nro  niajiistoriiJ.  Ilrni  hoc  fal.snni  «'sf  ijnod  niasistcriiini 
«it  honor:  est  «>nin>  ofllciiini  oui  d<'h«'tiir  honor.  Dato  rtiani  quod  r«'Hj:io!-i  cuihbct  honori 
nbrcnnntia.safut,  non  tanu-u  abr(>nuntiav«-runt  «'is  ipiibus  debotur  lionor.  alias  rcnuntiasstMit 
oprvibus  \irtutuin.  H«)nor  (Miini  Bccunduui  rhih)sophuui  in  1  Ktliiooruni  cat  pra'tniuin  virtutis. 
>«•<•  proptcv  hoc  aUqui-s  deb«'t  ab.stincro  a  n>a<;iat«'rio.  (i\ua  diabohia  aliquoa  intlatos  Itonoro 
«ia<:i!»l»'Vti  dccipit  :  aicut  nci"  a  bonis  oiu'ribus.  i)uia  .\u<;u.stinus  dioit :  '  Superbia  ftiam  bonis 
opiMibus  insidiatur  ut  pcroant.'  "     {Tow.  A' I'..  Opn.-ic.  I..  Cixp.  11..  p.  7.) 

i  "  .\d  4.  .\d  ilhid  antoni  quod  (jnarto  ol>jiiMui\t.  (|Uod  rt'li;;iot>i  profitontnr  p«'rl\otani  Iiuniili- 
tatcni,  dic(Midun).  quod  est  lalsuiu  ;  non  cnim  vovont  huniihtateiu,  scd  obcdicntiam.  Huniihtas 
enuu  sub  voto  non  cadit.  sicut  nee  aliit?  virtutes;  euni  actus  virtutuni  »int  neechsitatis.  quia 
sunt  lu  pia-eepto;  votuui  autciu  est  de  eo  quod  est  volunturium.     Siujiliter  etiaiu  uec  perfcctio 
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will  dare  to  say  that  S.  Gregory  lost  a  single  degree  of  humility 
because  he  was  promoted  to  the  higliest  ecclesiastical  position  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  ^^  niiiyis- 
teriu/n''  is  not  an  iionour,  and  so  the  objection  loses  all  its  force. 

5.  S.  Denis  does  not  say  that  teaching  in  the  scliools  is  a  sacred 
action — but  that  the  administration  of  tlie  Sacraments  is;  otlier- 
wise,  no  one  but  a  deacon  or  a  i)riest  could  teach.  Tlien,  monks 
who  are  i)roperly  ordained  can  consecrate  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
this  belongs  to  the  priestly  office  ;  with  still  more  right,  therefore, 
may  they  exercise  the  duty  of  teaching,  which  does  not  require 
the  holy  order  of  priesthood.* 

6.  To  the  sixth  objection,  wliich  declares  that  to  teach  and 
to  obey  Rule  are  incompatible,  it  may  be  answered  tlius,  that  in 
the  main,  religious  discipline  can  be  observed.  To  dispense  with 
silence,  vigils,  and  the  like,  for  the  common  good,  is  not  unbecom- 
ing— as  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  those  monks  who  are  made 
prelates,  and  live  in  monasteries,  and  for  certain  reasons  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  like  obligations;  and,  besides,  there  are  religious 
who  do  observe  tlie  rules  of  their  Order,  and  teach  in  the  schools 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  Order  to  which  they  belong.f 

7.  It  is  said  that,  in  teaching,  religious  overstep  the  bounds 
prescribed  for  them:  but  that  is  permissible  which  is  prohibited 
by  no  law.  And,  again,  there  are  some  religious  who  are  teachers 
by  virtue  of  their  institution.J 


hiiniilitatiH  aiih  voto  cadere  potest,  siciit  ncc  perf«'cti«)  caritatiH,  cum  ixfrfectio  virtutis  iioii  sit 
ex  iKirttro  url)itri(f,  sed  ex  l>»-i  iiiiiii<-re.  Dalo  aiitein  (iiuxl  ad  pt-i't'ectani  liiiiuilitutcin  t«'nerciitiir, 
lion  isfipiitiir.  quod  uou  poK8ciit  aliquihuH  Iioiioribus  potiri,,  Hit-iit  nun  poKSfut  poBKidt-re  divitiufl 
propt«T  lio<- <|Mod  itriifitfutur  suiMiiiain  panpcrtatoiu.  quia  possidm-  di\'itiaH  paiip<Ttati  oppo- 
iiitur:  lion  aiit«Mii  )><>tiri  liononliiis  o]tpouitiir  liuiiiilitati,  Hed  in  lioMoriliUH  ae  iuoidinate 
extollere:  iimif,  ut  B«Tiiariluii  dicit  in  Liliro  De.  CoiiHidfraliouf,  nulla  apleiulidior  gemrrui  huinili- 
tatf.  HciliC't  in  •)nini  oruatu  MUiuiiii  Foutirtctis:  qiu)  tnhn  ceUior  axteris,  to  ftumiUtate  appnrtt 
illuMrior  et  »f  ipif)  :  i-t  Ercl.  HI..  2U  di<;tur :  quanlo  mugnus  cs,  humilia  te  in  omnibiis.  .  .  .  I'atct 
ex  dirtis  qurnl  iiia^nHteriuin  nuu  est  honor:  et  sic  ratio  ilia  peuitus  uihil  valet."  {Tom.  XV., 
Optur.  I..  Cap.  II.,  p.  7.) 

*  "  Ad  S.  Ad  id  quod  «|uinto  objiciiint,  dicenduni,  quod  I)iou>  sins  distinguit  nioiiaclios  contra 
diacoiioM,  prfribvtt-ron  ct  KpiKrniMi.s.  I'atft  ctiaiii  quod  locjuitur  dc  iiioiiacliiH  (jiii  clerici  iion 
eraiit  tempore  Kcclesiaj  pi  iiiiitn  »•.  ut  patet  XVI..  cjiiaist.  1  :  Superiori.  Monaclios  us(|iie  ad 
teiuputt  KiiHet)ii.  ZoHJiiii.  et  ^iil'i<'ii  cli-ric.os  uou  fuiHse  Hceit-siaHtica  tetttatiir  Historia.  Et  hIc  non 
]M)teHt  <'oiu;iudi  T)er  dictum  luouvsii  ali(|iiid  de  inoiia«-iiiH  qui  sunt  Epiacopi.  vel  j)re8byt«Mi  vel 
diai-oiii.  Fioccuit  ••tiaiii  (•(u-iiiii  ratio  ex  nialo  iiiteliectu  l>ioii>>tii.  Vocat  eiiim  actioiies  sacras 
eci-leAJastica  Haci-Hiiieuta.  baptiitiiium  diccii.'se.she  piirtfationein.  et  iliumiuatioiieiii ;  sed  cuutirma- 
tiuiieiii  et  EiK-bariHtiani  ]M-rt'*-('ti(uieiii.  \it  patet  in  IV.  cap.  Kcith-HJast.  Hierardiia;:  et  li;£C 
dif«i>enHare  uou  licet  nisi  pr:e<lictiH  iirdiiiibuH:  sed  dtwere  iii  Hcholis  non  est  de  istis  sacris 
actioiiibMs  de  qui)>iis  Dion.VHius  lo({uitur  :  alias  iiiillus  (losset  docere  in  Hchoiis  nisi  CHset  diaconus 
vel  Ha«-erdoH.  Item  uiona<;bi  cb-rici  |M>Hnuut  couticere  Corpus  Cliristi,  quod  uou  uisi  sacerduti- 
hiiH  licet.  Erco  miilto  fortius  docendi  uli  possuut  officio,  uA  quod  sacer  ordo  uou  requiritur." 
{Tom.  XV'.,  Opu.Hr.  /..  f.'np.  Il.,p.-.H.) 

t  "AdG.  Ad  aliud  quod  sexto  oi>ji<itur,  quod  nullus  potest  Ecclesiasticls  offlciis  deservire, 
et  ill  nioiiastica  re<;vila  ordinate  i>ersistere.  et  ita  niulto  minus  scliolastice,  intellij^eudum  est 
non  de  bis  qua;  ad  subsfantiam  reliuioiiis  pertinent,  ut  etiam  jH-r  apparatum  ibi  patet.  quia  luec 
bene  servare  possunt  Ecclesiasti<;i8  vacautes  otflciis;  sed  iiitelli<iitnr  ((iiantum  ad  alias  obser- 
Taiitias,  sicut  silentiiim,  vi>;ilias,  et  liujusmodi:  <|Uod  etiam  patet  ex  ln»c  qnod  sequitiir  in 
pnrdicto  cajntnlo:  Vt  ipite  digtrictunwrn  m<>na*tfrii  tenant  qui  quotulif  in  ministerio  Ecclenastioo 
eogitur  (Usfri'ire.  A  fjuibus  nbservaiitiis  recularibus  non  est  inconveniens  si  aliqui  abstiueaut, 
ut  iitilitati  conimuni  vaceiit  docejido:  sicut  patet  in  illisquiad  ppielationis  offlciiim  assumuntur 
cum  etiam  in  clanstiis  maueiites  in  talibiis  quaudoqiie  dispensationem  accipiant  propter  aliquaiu 
causam.  Et  praiter.-a  aliqui  reli^iosi  sunt  qui  in  claustris  suis  maueiites,  districtionem  sui 
ordinis  servautes.  scliolastico  iusistunt  officio,  quod  ex  iustitutione  sui  ordiuis  liabeut."  {Tom. 
XV.,  Opuac.  I..  Cap.  J  I.,  p.  «.) 

t  "  Ad  7.  Ad  illud  quod  septinio  objiciunt.  dicenduni.  quod  ille  se  superextendit  supra  men- 
suram  suani,  ut  patet  per  Glossam  ibidem,  qui  se  exteudit  ultra  qiutui  ei  coucedatur.    Illud 
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As  to  religious  not  being  allowed  more  than  one  doctor  in  a 
college,  it  can  be  answered  that,  because  men  are  religious,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  treated  more  harshly  than 
seculars  in  the  matter  of  learning.  If  a  religious  has  greater 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  to  becoming  a  master  than  others,  he 
is,  in  reality,  punished  for  being  a  religious.  And  this  would  be 
to  punish  men  for  doing  good,  Avhich  would  be  an  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding. Nor  are  seculars  or  religious  forbidden  to  have  many 
masters.  This  is  explained  by  S.  Augustine,  when  he  says :  *'  They 
are  called  many  masters  because  they  teach  contrary  doctrines, 
whilst  many  teaching  the  same  thing  are  as  one  master."  Thus, 
many  doctors  are  not  forbidden,  but  many  doctrines.*  The  many 
masters  in  one  college  do  not  govern  that  college  as  a  captain  com- 
mands his  ship,  for  each  master  presides  in  his  own  school.  All  that 
can  be  proved  by  the  analogy  of  the  ship  is  this,  that  many  masters 
cannot  be  placed  over  the  same  class.  Nor  does  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  teachers  prevent  seculars  from  teaching ;  it 
merely  offers  a  greater  choice  of  professors,  irrespective  of  their 
peculiar  vocation.  In  the  third  chapter,  the  allegation  that  religious 
cannot  have  anything  in  common  with  seculars,  in  those  things 
which  relate  to  studies,  is  shown  to  be  damnable,  false,  and  friv- 
olous. Here,  as  in  the  second  chapter,  the  Saint  first  states  the 
arguments  of  the  enemy;  then  gives  his  general  answer;  and, 
finally,  replies  to  each  argument  in  particular.! 

Tiie  teaching  of  William  of  S.  Amour  is  "damnable  :  "  because 
it  strikes  straight  at  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  consists,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  in  this:  that  "we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  I     It  strikes  also 

Butem  tntolligitur  concesstim  quod  nulla  lege  prohibit uni  inveuitur.  .  .  .  Et  pr.pterea 
Hii<iui  iclisjiosi  Huut,  (iiii  docliiuaui  ex  iustitiitionc  sui  onliuis  habt-ut:  et  patet  quod  contiii  eos 
du'ta  ol)j«-tti<)  noil  j»nic-odit."     {Tom.  A'V.,  Ojntsr.  I.,  Cap.  Jl.,p.  H.) 

*  "  Quod  autcni  Hdjun<;unt,  quod  in  uno  rt'lifjiosoruui  coUegio  duo  doctores  esse  non  dt'beant, 
luanitcste  pali-re  potr.st  ini(|uuni  esse.  Cum  euini  reliuiosi  luui  sint  minus  biunib'M  (piani  s;iM'u- 
niH's.  ut  8»ipia  lu-obatuni  »-8t,  uon  dcbt-t  in  dotendo  ii"lini«>si  pcjor  «'ssi'  <'Oiulitio  (inani  .s:i'«'ulaiis. 
li«8«'t  aulciii  st'iiinduui  p(isiti(UU'jn  pia-dictaui :  quia  umi  Jua.iov  via  ])a1fi(t  tofi  uni  niultitiidiui 
reli;»ioaoruiu  vtnieudi  ad  nuif^istiTiuui  ijuuui  uni  saculari.  qui  siuKnlantt-r  p«'r  .s«*  studt-t,  qui 
nnijjiHtrr  licri  potest,  si  in  studio  protiouvt.  Itfiu  sccnuduui  banc  positioni-ui  piotVrtus  atudii 
In  vt'li>;u>.sis  iiupeditur.  Sicut  onini  pujjuauti  I'ssft  iinpediiutntuui  at!  punuani.  .si  ju-ipniium 
pugua^  ci  subttaluTctur,  ()uia,  ut  Pbilosfiplius  in  HI.  Ktbio.  dicit, /<)»-fK«.<i"M"  puguatores  rsar  x-ulm- 
ivntpud  ijHos  .wnttimiili  iiilioitorali.  fortishciuorati .-  ita  sHulenti  essit  iiuptdinii-utuiu  ad  studium, 
f  rt'r"'\*^'*'^'  ''•""  ''^"'draliatur,  quod  est  studcutiuui  pra>niiuiu.  Item  lios  iei)Utaretur  in  po'uam 
li>ni>{i  aneiii,  »i  ei  i^jsttiiiam  in  studio  luoleeit.  nui^isteriiiui  deiusaietur.  Si  eiRo  relixiosus  iu 
njBKisteno  eonsequeiulo  plus<iuani  alii  iuipediatur,  ex  hoe  ipso  quod  velijiiosus  est,  punietur  ; 
et  hoe  est  puuire  homines  pro  bono;  <iuod  iuiquum  est."     (Torn.  AT.,  Opn^.  I..  Cap.  JI..  p.  8.) 

\n  ^■  '  ■^*^''"V  ""**'"**""'""''*''' '""''  >'>-'*tiiiaute  oouautur  osteudere.  tiuod  lelijiiosi  saHUilaribus 
in  i\is  quu»  ad  studium  pertinent  eommunieare  non  debent.  ut  si  non  ex  toto  dootrina*  amittaut 
omeiiun    tnmen  inexeentione  ottieii  alioiu)  luodo  iiui>ediantur." 

7tt  t  *^" ''<»*' iinteni  ostendendnni.  iudueuut  primo  ilhul  quod  habetur  XVI.  qua'st.  VII.  cap. 
Jtinomx  artioHf.  ubi  dieitur :  In  uno  nxlinupir  o/Wno  non  liflxt  f.tsr  dispar  pn\f<\titio :  qutxt  ftiam  in  lege 
oicuKi  prohihetHr.  dicentf  ^fol/gl• :  non  ardbi.t  tnmul  in  bove.  et  asino  :  idrst.  homines  direr»r  projessionis 
.,(,/,*."  ,7"  "*"""'  "*I"  *"*'"''*•"*•■  "'^  infra:  X(tm  eohnrn-e.  et  ciynjungi  non  po.*.*unt  quibxis  et  studia.  et 
u.Ji.*'-'  ''"■'■'•'*<'••  Cum  ergo  relijjioais,  et  saeularibiis  sit  prot'essio  dispar  iu  uno  doeeudi  oflicio 
boclan  non  possunt."  "  -  i  i 

inooiiv      '  "*■     -1*""  'l"'''^**"*  morem  jjerere  debeat  illis  quitnis  convivit.  seouiulum  Ausnstiuum. 
euini  nnV"!'''  ^^   V'*"'  "^  """'*  "'^  ''^'''"  *''  '^*'  relisioso.  et  tweeulari  eolle-tio  Bimul  et  semel :  non 
oi.ia  •  \      "^    snnid  utrorunuiue  aetus  imitari.     Sie  erjjo  veligiosus  qjii  est  de  ooUegio  su;b  religi- 
WU18  non  potest  esse  de  coUegio  Ba>culariuuidoctoruui."     (Tom.  AT.,  Opux.  L,  Cap.  HI.,  p.  C.) 
t  Rom.  XII.,  a 
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atcliarity:  ))ec';uise,  according  to  the  philosoplier,  friend-sliip  is 
founded  and  maintained  by  intercojuniunion  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  ISolonion:  ''A  man  amiable  in  society  sliall  be  more  friendly 
than  a  brother.''*  It  strikes  at  the  advancement  of  students  in 
learning:  for  "It  is  better  that  two  should  be  together  than  one, 
for  tliey  have  the  advantage  of  their  society"} — ^^^^  ^^^is  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  the  ac(iui6ition  of  knowledge.  It 
strikes  at  faith:  for  those  who  give  their  instructions  separately, 
easily  slip  into  teaching,  contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  | 

It  is  "false:"  because  it  contradicts  Ajjostolic  doctrine;  for 
"ever}"  man  hath  received  grace,  ministej'ing  the  same  one  to 
another:  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  Go(J."'  §  Those 
who  would  keep  religious  and  secular  doctors  apart,  would  prevent 
such  ministration.  Those  who  are  competent  to  teach  at  all  are 
competent  to  teach  together.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  re- 
ligious and  secular  doctors  should  exclude  each  other,  than  that 
the  soldiers  who  form  an  army  should  refuse  to  communicate  with 
each  other :  if  their  object  be  one,  they  can  combine  in  one 
society.  II 

It  is  "frivolous,"  for  it  is  supported  by  arguments  without 
weight,  and  is  a  manifestation  of  ignorance.  Uence,  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  reasoning  adduced.*|[ 

1.  It  is  said  that  in  one  and  the  same  office  there  should  not  be 
disparity  of  profession  :  that  is,  a  cleric  should  not  perform  the 
office  of  a  layman,  and  rice  versa\  but  to  those  occupations  which 
are  at  once  common  both  to  seculars  and  to  monks,  such  as  study- 
ing and  teacliing,  this  rule  does  not  aj)j)ly.     So,  men  of  different 

•  Prof..  XVIII.,  24.  t  Errl.,  IV.,  9. 

X  "  H.ei;  niitfin  conini  iient4>iitia  inventtur  pRse  dniiiiinHa.  tnlsa,  et  frivnia.  Damnosa  qnidem 
est.  (|i)ia  cl<Tn:;:tt  *-('<-le!tiaHtic.i'  iinitati,  ipci^  c-oiiitistit  tM-ciiiuliitii  Apo8t(iliiiii  ad  Uoiii.  XIl.,  5,  ia 
hrx*  (|ihmI  inulti  unnm  corjnu  suinu*  iti  ('/iri.fto.  niiiyuli  nnlnn  allrr  tiUeriu*  inrmbra.  (i](>nsa:  '  SiliiiiiS 
ait«-i  iilt<Tiiis  lui'Mihra.  «liiiii  miihhh  aliis  s*-rvi*-iilo»>.  aliis  iii<li^eiiti-(*.'  Idco  dicitiir  Kin</i</i  wnin- 
diiiii  (iloHHani,  «|uij»  inilltiH  fx<lii(litiir.  ni.'ijor.  v*-]  minor.  L'inl<-  patct  c|iiod  cci-h-Miastica;  iinitati 
d«-i'i>^at  i|iiicuiii<|iif  iiii|><-<lit  <iiir>d  iiiiu.H<|iiihi|U<-  alt«-riu8  ineiiihruiii  noii  sit.  fi  Bervicu<lo  sfoiin- 
diiiii  ottiriiini  liilii  cDiiiiM-tfiis.  (7iiiii  cr^o  r<'Ii;;in.iiH  LOfiipctat  doreiidi  (ifficiuni :  dt*  quo  jMtst  naiicft 
ApoHtoliiH  iiifiitioiiciu  larit  dicciiH:  Sirr  ipii  ilnrrt,  in  dortrina  :  (ilosna:  '  C/iii  liaht-t  ^nitiaiii  iloren- 
di.  B.t  tiKMiibniiii  alt«TiiiH  in  ♦•xliibifiom-  do<'triii,f : '  niaiiife.Htiiiii  t-st  quod  (•••clf.tiaHtifjc  unitati 
dfioi;at  qiiii-iiiiii|iif  relijjio.so  iiiipt-ilit  ne  (|ii(MiH|iiaiii  dovcre  i»oH»it.  vi-l  a  quooiini(in<*  addinoere. 
Dfto^aiit  •■tiaiii  )>i-n'di<'ta  cai'itati.  Quia  ht-ciiiiddiii  l'liiIi>Mi]iliiiMi  in  VIM.,  ft  X.  Hthic-uriun  in 
roininunicatioue  aniicilia  fundutnr,  et  salvatiir:  ctii  coujjriiit  sentfiitia  .Salonionis  Proven 
XVU(..24:  Vir  tunUabilu  ad  tocUtaUrm  mayit  aminueritquam/raUr.''  {2'om.  XV.,  Opuac  J.,  Cap. 
III.,  p.  9.) 

«  1  Ffier.  IV.,  10. 

II  •'  Ki^o  et  quirumqiip  Riiniuntur  ad  offlcium  doctrinae,  debent,  orriDibus.  cujnscumqne  con- 
ditionin  fn«-rint.  do<«Mido  protici-re,  et  rfligioai.  KftnitaribiiH.  et  sjeculares  religiosis.  It«iu  qui- 
biiHciiuinne  i-onipetit  aliquin  a<tuH,  conip<-tit  adniitli  ad  Hocictatein  illoriini  (iiii  ordinautiir  ad 
actniu  illtim  ;  rum  BocictaH  nihil  aliiid  eH«e  videatiir  ({iiarn  adiiiiatio  lioniiuum  ad  iniiini  aiiouid 
commiiniter  aKt'iidiiii) :  uinl<-  i-t  oiiim-H  qiiibits  i)iinniir»*  licet,  pobsunt '■imiuiiinii-are  in  eoaeni 
exercitii.  oni  ent  aocieta.**  ordinata  a<l  pugnandiini:  non  enini  videmiis  quod  milites  religiosi  re- 
pellant  niilit^mneculareB  a  suo  exercitu.  uec  e  conver.so.  Sed  Bocietas  htudii  eat  ordinata  ad  ac- 
tum doceudi.  et  di»<;endi.  Cum  ergo  nou  Holum  Hiecularibun,  setl  etiam  relij^iosis  liceat  docere, 
et  discere,  ut  ex  pr*dirii»  pat4"t ;  iiou  e«t  dubium  quod  religiosi,  et  »a;culare8  iu  una  societal* 
■tudii  esae  fioSHUUt."     (Turn.  XV.,  Opuac  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

^  '•  Est  etiam  prxditta  senteutia  frivola :  quia  rationes  quibus  innifitur,  nullitis  moment! 
sunt,  et  osteudunt  iguorautiam  eorum  qui  eas  iuducunt,  vel  veram,  vel  tictam.  Kst  euim  Hocie- 
taa.  ut  dictum  e»t.  adunatio  liominum  sui  aliqiiid  unum  perticieudum;  et  ideo  secundum  diversa 
ad  qiUE  ptrticienda  soeietas  ordiuatur  oportet  societates  diHtiiiKui.  et  de  ei»  judicari;  cum  judi- 
cium uuiuscujuitque  rei  prajcipue  sumatur  ex  tiue."     (Tom,.  XV.,  Opiuc  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  10.) 
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conditions  form  one  Church:  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female : 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."*  « 

2.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  privileges  which  are  common 
to  seculars  and  religious,  and  some  privileges  which  are  not 
common  to  them.  For  instance,  religious  cannot  belong  both  to 
a  secular  and  to  a  religious  college.  But  both  religious  and  secu- 
lars belong  to  the  one  College  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  one  in  faith.  So,  since  religious  and  seculars  teach 
and  discuss  together,  a  house  of  studies  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
college  of  religious,  or  a  college  of  seculars,  but  a  college  compre- 
hending both.  It  is  common  ground  for  carrying  out  a  common 
objecLf 

3.  It  is  argued  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  two  colleges — to  a 
secular,  and  to  a  regular  one;  but  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  part, 
as  an  argument  against  the  whole.  A  private  college  is  part  of  a 
l)ublic  college — ^just  as  a  house  is  part  of  a  city.  To  live  in  a 
religious  family,  and  to  study  at  a  public  college,  does  not  create 
any  contradiction.  Nor  is  there  any*  objection  to  a  religious,  who 
is  a  member  for  life  of  a  religious  college,  belonging,  for  a  time, 
to  a  scholastic  college.  Moreover,  this  argument  is  applicable 
only  to  ecclesiastical  colleges.  A  man  cannot  be  a  canon  of  two 
churches  at  one  time  without  a  dispensation.  But  a  scholastic 
college  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  college — so  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  man  who  is  associated  to  a  religious  college,  or  to  a  secular 
college,  joining  a  scholastic  college.| 

4.  It  is  said  that  religious,  being  under  obedience  to  superiors, 
citnnot  take  upon  themselves  those  obligations  which  fall  upon 
seculars  in  a  secular  college.     Without  permission  and  license  of 

*  CaL,  in..  IS. 

t  "  Ad  2.  All  id  {]\io(l  spcundo  objioiunt,  diocMidum,  quod  siout  qu:vdain  sunt  conininnia  re- 
liniosis,  «'t  sa-culHrilm.s,  (jua-diiiu  aiitfin  .sunt  in  quilnus  dJIIV  rnnt  :  ita  t'sf  (ivn>ddani  rnlU'}iinm 
qnod  est  tantnni  sa'cularinni,  sccnnduni  (inod  a<lnnantni  (luitlain  honiinis  ail  vn  pi'iticii-nda 
qiiirad  sa-(\ilai'cs  tantiini  Hpci-tant:  aliqiiDtl  ant<  ni  collt-uiuni  est  ifliKio^oinni  tantnni.  in  quo 
BciliiM't  aliqiiid  aj^itiir  ad  n-li^iosani  vilani  dnri-ndaui ;  aininoil  anlt'ni  fst  qnod  est  relifjiosis.  et 
BivoulaiiliUH  conininiif.  qnia  in  illo  adnnantur  lioniincs  ad  Imc  in  qvn>  r«'lij;io.si  a  s;vcn1nril>n»  noii 
distin;i\iuntnr ;  sirnt  n-li^iinsi,  i-l  sa'fnlar«-s  i-onininnitt-r  snnt  di-  ndh'^iio  nnins  Kffle.sia-  Cliristi. 
inqnaiitinn  in  una  tidi-  tonviiiinnt.  qtia>  nnitati  in  Korlfsia' i>»ititit.  SiniilitiT  qnn»  «lor»'ie.  et 
disii'iv  i-onininnitiT  H'li<;iosis  it  sa-inlaribUvS  connn-tit.  lollt-'ciuni  stndii  non  ih-bft  itnsfii  quasi 
collcjiinin  icli>iiosoinin,  vi-l  quasi  ooHi<;iniu  sa  rularinin.  sod  qinisi  i-ollt');inui  in  »i'  fonipivheu- 
dcns  utrovsqm-."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opii.tc.  ]..  Cap.  IN.,  p.  11.) 

t  "  Ad  n.  .\d  id  quod  ti'itio  obiirinnt,  .sciliiit  (]intd  nullns  poti-st  e.ssf  dt'  diu)bu.<»  collfjiiis.  di- 
c<>ndnni,  quod  ilia  ratio  tiipliiit  IT  dilicit .  I'linioquia  jiais  n<ni  ponit  in  nunn'r\nn  contra  totnni : 
colU'^iuni  anloni  jirivatuni  pai.s  i-st  pnbliii  (.'olh-yii.  .sii-ut  doniiis  est  pars  »i\  itatis  :  undi-  jn-r  hoc 
qnod  aliqnis  t-st  do  i-ollo-^io  alii'nju.s  taniilia'.  »'.\  lioc  ipso  ft.t  dv  colU-jiio  tivitatis.  nxuv  v\  diver- 
sis  faniiliis  oonstitnitur,  nci-  fanu  ii  ist  <x  iluobns  t'olli'<;ii.s.  Cnni  t-rjio  foll«>:iiini  stndii  sit  pnl>- 
luMun  foUi'Kiuni,  jn-r  bof  iniod  aliqnis  est  ib-  eolle^io  jtrix  att>  aliquornni  .stndtntiiun.  siont  qui 
couvi'ni\int  ad  eonvivcnduni  in  una  donu»  reli^iosa,  vel  sa-eulari.  boo  ipso  est  de  eoUegu)  com- 
luiuii  stndii,  nee  i)roi>ter  lioe  est  de  duobns  eolk-fiiis.  Sei-nndo  i)r:edii'ta  ratio  detieit  ex  boc 
mu>d  nibil  probibet  aliquein  esse  de  uno  colleuio  perpeino  iiubliio.  vel  privato.et  siniul  et  seniel 
esse  de  aliquo  i-ollejjin  itublieo.  vel  prixato  tenn>orali:  sient  ille  qui  est  i\v  eollejrio  aHon.jus  civi- 
tHtis,  iiiiaiidoqne  est  ad  tempos  de  eoUeijio  eoniniilitautium  in  >ino  exereitu  :  et  qui  «st  de  eol- 
lejjio  alie(\ins  laniili;v,  potest  ad  tenipn.s  aliqinbus  sociari  in  aliquo  bospitio.  t'ollesium  auteni 
Ktndii  nou  est  eoUesiuni  perpetuuni.  sed  tt  luitovab  :  ni>u  eiiini  ad  boe  boniin«'s  ad  studiuni  eon- 
voniunt  ut  perpetuo  ibi  niorentur  :  s<d  vailunt  et  veninut  pro  sno  libilo.  Liide  nibil  probibet 
euni  qui  est  de  religioso  coUeeio  perpetuo,  si luul  ess«  de  cuUe^iu  scbolustico."  (Torn.  XV., 
Opux.  I.,  Cup.  HI.,  p.  11,)  t,       f     f         ,  5  X  , 

on 
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their  superiors,  thuy  Ciinnot ;  witli  it,  tliey  ctin  du  tliat  wliich  is 
lawful. 

5.  It  is  said  tliat  religious  breed  scandal ;  6,  that  they  live  idle 
lives  ;  and,  7,  that  they  will  be  the  cause  of  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times" — and  texts  of  Scripture  are  brought  forward  in  support 
of  these  accusations. 

The  Saint  proves  that  these  allegations  are  beside  the  point; 
and  says  that,  because  they  have  their  sus})icions,  men  should 
not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  that,  until  religious 
are  condemned  by  competent  authority,  they  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  their  position.* 

8.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  even  Avithin  the  power  of  apostolic 
authority  to  compel  seculars  to  receive  religious  into  their  colleges. 
This  proposition  is  not  only  false,  but  heretical.  Christ  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Roman  Church,  t'hat  all  should  obey  it,  as  if 
they  were  obeying  Christ.  It  can  be  proved  from  Gratian,  and 
S.  Cyril,  that  he  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  privilege  of  the 
Roman  Church,  falls  into  heresy.  Hence,  he  who  declares  that 
those  things  are  not  to  be  done,  which  the  Pope  commands  men 
to  do,  is  guilty  of  heresy.f 

9.  It  is  said  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to  enter  a  society  against 
his  will;  but  this  is  spoken  of  a  private  society — not  of  a  public 
society,  constituted  by  authority :  for,  just  as  the  Chapter  of  a 
church  can  be  compelled  to  receive  a  certain  man  as  a  canon,  so,  a 
college  of  studies  can  be  forced  by  superior  authority  to  receive 
subjects. 

10.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostolic  authority  only  extends  ad 
cathedram,  i.  e.,  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  such 
like.  This  is  false;  for  it  is  clear  from  the  "Politics,"  and 
"  Ethics,"  that  he  who  governs  the  republic  has  to  superintend 
the  education  of  its  youth. 

11.  It  is  said  that  to  unite  religious  and  seculars  would  be  not 

*  "  Ad.  4.  Ad  id  qnod  quarto  olijiriiiiit.  direndiini,  fpiod  ri-lifjiosi  non  7)088>int  esse  de  collojjio 
steculariiiiii,  niMi  tuiatfiiiis  lici-t  »-iH  do<»*r«-,  <-t  dinciTe,  quod  uoii  ])OHKUut  al)M|U<-  iu()d<-rauiiiu\  et 
liceutia  Buoruni  Hup<-rinruui.  «'x  (juoruiu  I'tiaui  liccutia  ct  .jiirauicuta,  ct  vtAW'^ixXUnwa  liciUia,  et 
exp+'dieuteH  facere  i)«)8»uut,  ut  «ic  in  collcnio  HcliolaHtii-o  coiiiiuiiiciciitur." 

"  Srieudum  tanieu.^juod  cum  perfrctio  totiuHoonHistat  iu  paitiuiii  aduuationo,  illud  toti  uoa 
expfdit  iu  quo  jiartt's  <-nuvfnire  nou  poHsuut,  ciuia  lioc  i»crf«'«-tioni  totiu.H  i<*pu<:uat:  uud«*  ct  or- 
diuationcs  qu»-  iu  repuhlica  Htatuuutur.  tales  delx'Ut  <-8hc  qua;  r)nuiihu8  qui  ad  r(Mi)i)Mblicam 
pertiui-nt.  cfiapteutur :  luajriH  v«*ro  i-sRcut  rtMuovcud.'e  ordiuationcs  a  rcpublica  <|Uie  aduuatiouem 
civlum  inipcdireut,  fpiam  aliqua  tsclHsura  reipiililicin  toh-iaiula  :  quia  fstatuta  »uut  jtroptcr  uui- 
tatf-m  rcipublica'  rruiservaudani.  ct  uou  »*  <-ouver.so.  Siuiilitcr  <'tiani  iu  coUcjjio  scliola8ti(;r>  uon 
d'-bent  <-»»<•  alii^ua  Htatuta  qu.e  uou  possiut  coiigruerc  orauibusquiadeitudiuui  licite  couvcuiunt." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opunc.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  U.) 

t  "  Ad  5.  In  his  auteui  quae  sequuutur.  in  quibus  apostolicce  potestati  dcrogant,  non  solum 
falsitatis,  sed  etiain  liarcsis  ciiuien  iucurruut :  quia,  ut  dicitur  in  decrctis.  diat.  XXII.  cap. 
Omiifs  :  qui  Romnn'f  Erclfifi/T  }iririlj-f/iuni  'tb  ipMo  nHinino  omnium  EccUKiariim  capite  Iraditnm  an/erre 
conal'ir,  hie  promt  dithio  in  htereusm  Uibitur ;  ct  iiilra  :  F'ittem  qttippe  violat  qui  advermts  illam  agit  qua 
e»t  fiflH  maUr.  Hoc  autem  ]uivilcgiuni  ("liristus  Rotuau.'e  Kcclcsi;»i  <toutulit.  ut  ouiues  ei^  wicut 
Christo  olH-diant :  undc  dicit  Cyrilius  .AlexandriuuH  EpiacojiuH  iu  Lib.  II.  Tlicsaunuinu  :  Ut  wro- 
bra  maruamiLS  in  capitf  n-ontro  apostolico  throno  Komanorum  Pontifice.  a  quo  nogtrnm  fst  qiup.rere  qvid 
crfctfrf.  ft  quid  tenere  deheamujs.  ipsnm  vfnrranUx.  ipgum  rniiniiU.-i  pro  ovndhim :  quoniam  ijjitniH  solum 
est  reprehftuUre,  corrigere.  et  loro  illius  liyare  qui  ipgum  cedificavit ;  et  nulli  alii  quod  suvvi  fat  plenum, 
Med  ipgi  soli  dedit :  cvi  omnegjure  dirino  rapnt  incUnant,  et  primates  mundi  tamquam  ipsi  Domino  Jetu 
Christo  otiediunt."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opuac  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  12.) 
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to  edification,  but  to  destruction.  This  allegation  is  founded  on 
what  is  false.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
it  is  not  to  the  destruction,  but  to  the  advantage  of  learning,  that 
religious  should  be  associated  with  seculars  in  teaching.  Hence, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  seculars  can  be  compelled,  by 
Apostolic  authority,  to  admit  religious  into  their  society  for  the 
sake  of  study.* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  at  length  into  the  follow- 
ing chapters.  The  three  first  have  been  treated  more  in  detail,  to 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Saint's  method  of  handling  his  subject. 
He  remarks,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that  it  was  an  old  heresy,  and 
one  rife  in  his  own  day,  which  maintained  that  the  efficacy  of 
ecclesiastical  ministrations  depended  upon  sanctity  of  life,  inde- 
pendent of  ordination ;  and  that  this  belief  had  led  some  fanatics 
to  imagine  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  license  themselves — 
irrespective  of  any  other  authority,  or  mission,  or  character — to 
preach,  and  to  absolve,  and  to  exercise  other  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Some  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  religious  men, 
however  holy  they  might  be,  could  never,  even  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  perform  these  pastoral 
duties.  Others  imagine,  says  the  Saint,  that  bishops  cannot  con- 
fer these  powers  on  regulars  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  inferior  clergy.f  S.  Thomas,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
two  former  errors  have  been  already  proscribed,  and  visited  with 
just  anathema,  attacks  the  third  at  length,  and  shows  that  the 
general  good  of  the  Church,  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  call  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Orders, 

*  "Quod  otiani  objiriunt,  tpiod  iiullus  potest  cofji  ad  societatom  invitns.  lit  lex  dicit.  patet 
quod  intt'lliHitui-  dc  privata  .socictate,  (pia"  consensvi  duoriiiii.  v«'l  trium  oonstitnitur.  Scd  ad 
Kocii'tiitciii  ])iibli(-ani,  i\u:v  non  poti'sl  coiKsfitui  nisi  t-x  Kiipt-rioris  auotoritate.  Hlitinis  conipelli 
potest  ;  siciit  |)riiic<"i>s  (ivii  \»ri»'<'.st  i-cii>iiblica'  potest  eoiiipellere  cives  iit  in  sna  s()oietate  a1i<|ueni 
ie<ipianl  ;  sient  etiani  eolbfiinni  alien.jns  Ki'<'lesia>  eonitnr  nt  ali(|neni  r»'<ipiat  in  ( iumnicnni  vel 
In  t°iatr«'ni.  I'nde,  cnin  eollefiinni  studii  {jeneialis  sit  alii|ini  societas.  ad  cam  alitpiis  ind\i(>i  ])o- 
test  anetoritate  snperioris  eo}i«'nte.  Ad  illud  «nu)d  i)ostea  objieinnt,  qnod  lioc  est  <le  illis  qnjB 
noM  pertinent  ad  eathedrani.  dieendnnt.  (juotl  hav  est  falsnni.  Ad  enni  enini  qui  re<:it  rt-tnpnldi- 
einu.  pertinet  oidinare  de  nntritionibns  et  adinventionibns  .jnvi-nnni  in  ((iiibns  ex«Teere  debe- 
Hnt.  .  .  .  Kt  sie  patet  cincxl  ordinare  de  stndio  i)ertinet  ad  enin  <ini  ^nieest  reijtnbliea-,  et 
l>ra'<'ipue  ad  anetorilateni  Apostoliea-  Sedis.  ((na  universalis  Keelesia  }inbernatnr,  eni  per  i;ene- 
rale  Rtndinni  providetni".  (^nod  antent  objieitnr  nltiino  ]>roe»Mlit  ex  talsis.  Non  enini  est  aifdes- 
trneticMieni  stndii,  sed  ad  ejns  prot'eetnni.  si  reli^iosi  s;venlarib\is  in  stndio  soeiantnr.  nt  ex  pnv- 
dietis  patet.  Unde  nnlli  dnbiuni  esse  debet  sa'enlares  eonipelli  posse  anetoritate  apostoliea  ut 
ad  sooietat«'in  »t\ulii  reli>;iosos  adniittant."  _(r(>wi.  AT.,  Oj>u»:  /..  C(ip.  Ilf.,  p.  12.) 

t  "  Sciendnni  est  er<;o.  q\iosdain  tiiissi>  liaretieos,  et  a<lline  esse.  q\ii  potestateni  eeolesias- 
tiei  niinisterii  in  vita>  sanetitate  i>on«-bant,  nt  videlicet  (pii  sanetitate  earnerit,  ordinis  qiuxine 
p<>l»>stateni  anuttat,  et  iini  san«'titate  tiilj:»t.  etiani  tndinis  jiotestate  potiatnr.  Qnani  qnideni 
Bententiani  t's.se  t-rroiu-ani,  qnia  de  v.i  non  afjitnr,  snpponatnr  atl  pia-sens.  Ex  luvjns  anteni 
erroris  radiee  proeessit  quornnidain  pra'sniniitii>.  et  pra-eipne  nH)naenornn».  qni  de  sna  samti- 
tnt»'  pra'svnnent«'s,  nunistrornni  Keelesia-  otiieia  ]>i-oprio  arbitrio  nsnrpabant.  absolvendo  seilieet 
peceatcMes,  et  ]>ra'dieando  absque  alienjns  anetoritate  Kpi^eopi.  qnod  eis  nnllatenns  lieebat." 

"  Sed  qnidani  niniis  ineante  ab  lioe  errore  reee<lentes,  in  errorein  eontrarinin  s\int  prolapsi, 
asserentis  niouaebos.  et  relijjiosos  ad  pra'diota  non  idoneus  esse,  etiauisi  de  anetoritate  Kpiseo- 
poruni  boe  a<;ant." 

"Qnidani  auteni  iiovellnni  sibi  statuenti-a  errorem  in  tantani  prorninpnnt  andaoiani  nt  asse- 
rant  non  soUini juopter  reliuiosornni  eonditioneni.  sed  etiani  propter  K])iseo|Mirnni  inipotentiam 
Mon  \iONSe  per  Kpiseopos  reli<iiosis  pradieta  e(Mnniitti  absque  paroebialis  saeerdotis  voluntate. 
lit  qiiod  etiaiu  pernieiosins  t-st.  mm  posse  eis  hoe  ijisnin  asserunt  per  Apostoliea>  Se<lis  privilesiinni 
uidnlntri.  Kt  sie  per  viam  contrariam  ad  eunubni  tineni  bujusniodi  erxn-  eiabitnr  tuui  pranlic- 
to,  ut  seilieet  s\ibtiabant  aliqxnd  eeelesiasti(  ;e  \>otestati.  sient  et  illi  qni  in  ^it;b  uierito  potest4fc- 
tem  Kccleaiai  cousistere  arbitrantur."     (Tom.  XV.,  Dpinc.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  14,  15.) 
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to  Jissist  the  secular  priests  in  preacliing,  and  in  the  administration 
of  tlu'  Sacraments. 

William  of  S.  Amour  maintained  tliat  religious,  however  much 
they  might  be  occu})ied  in  other  matters,  if  they  did  not  em})luy 
themselves  in  manual  labour,  were  in  a  state  of  damnation.*  S. 
Thomas,  in  the  tifch  chapter,  oversets  this  error  with  arguments 
from  Scripture  and  from  reason.  Not  that  he  desires  in  any 
manner  to  encourage  idleness,  which,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the 
source  of  all  evils ;  but  because  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
men  may  be  usefully  employed.  Hence,  he  teaches,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  labour,  both  by  natural  law,  and 
by  Divine  precept;  and,  secondly,  that  manual  labour  is  necessary 
to  society,  and  is  useful  and  laudal^le  in  all  conditions,  both  in 
the  cloister  and  in  the  world.  But  far  from  pretending  that  this 
is  a  law  of  necessity  ^ov  every  condition  of  life  without  distinction  ; 
he  clearly  proves,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  religious  in  par- 
ticular, that  those  who,  by  their  position  or  vocation  to  an 
Apostolical  Order,  are  obliged  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
ought  to  prefer  such  occupations  as  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  their  responsibilities,  and  of  much  more  service  to  their 
ueighbour.f 

Here  8.  Thomas  deals  with  two  opposite  errors:  one,  of  certain 
ancient  monks,  who  looked  upon  labour  as  opposed  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  self  into  the  hands  of  Providence — and  it  was  in 
refutation  of  this  conceit  that  S.  Augustine  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Liibour  of  Monks:"  the  other,  of  those,  who  recognizing 
no  other  employment  besides  manual  labour,  aimed  at  making  it 
of  general  obligation,  and  indispensable  for  all  who  made  j)ro- 
fession  of  religious  life.  AVe  will  prove,  on  the  contrary,  says  S. 
Thomas,  that  religious,  without  manual  labour,  are  in  the  way  of 
Salvation.  This  the  Saint  abundantly  does  by  appeals  to  reason, 
and  to  many  texts  of  Scri})ture  X — for  example :  First,  works  of 

*  "  Quia  vero  per  suffloienteH  rntinueB  religiosos  a  frurtii  aniinanim  arcere  non  posatint.  eo« 
indirect^  iiuiK-dire  nitmitm  ,  imponeiites  «-i»  iiei-<'h.sitati'iii  iiiaiiilniK  opf-randi.  ut  vel  »ic  salU'in 
retraliaiitiir  a  atiidio.  cpio  a<l  pnidicta  r««lduntJjr  idoin-i :  in  cjiio  ho.stfs  rivitatis  saiictic  pi;i"fatl 
nialiKnaiit»-»  u»tf  ndiiiif  ur.  Uiide  siijK-r  illud  N<*lieiii.,  VI.,  1.  Vmi.  ft  pt^cutiamvs  fwAiui  ftc.  dirit 
GloHSii:  ■  Hn(»teH  fi\  itati.s  saiiftif  8iiu<lebaiit  Ni'ln-iiii;i.-  in  canipestria  dc-Hcrndere,  «'t  f<»*<lu8  i>a4ria 
Becuni  jnire.  Sic  «-t  li;iT<-fifi.  et  falwi  catluilii-i  <-nni  v«-ri8  catlidliris  ]>a<-i.s  conBortiuni  liaiM-re 
Tolnnt.  uon  ut  ipsi  ad  arreni  catliolif:!-  tid«M.  ef  rtpcrationif*  ascendant,  sol  nt  pf>tins  cos  (inon  iu 
culniine  virtmum  coniniorantcs  aHi)i«innt,  ad  intinia  oi)eruiu,  vel  pauperiem  uogniatuin  dc»cen- 
dere  cogaut.' "     (Tom.  XV.,  (Jpusc.  1.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  •23.) 

t  "  Qui  autem  pnvdictis  operibus  quasi  jirivatis  vacant,  a  labore  mantium  alistineutes,  qnan. 
doque  quideni  sunt  trauHgressort-B  pr:e<;«'pti  Apostolici.  quando  siMlice-t  sunt  de  illia  rjuibn«  de- 
niintiat  AportioluH.  ut  cum  itilentio  operanU*  rtium  jmiifvi  mandurfnt  \\t  A\i:X\uu  i-i^X .  Dc  )iih  cr-jo 
loquitur  Auguatinus.  ut  patft  ex  hoc  qurxl  dicit :  Cur  non  ft  pneceptis  ajx>stf>lieis  ohaervandii  alif 
quas  partes  temporum  dt^mtamus  f  et  etiani  ex  ln)C  qiUKl  dicit :  Citiua  exauditur  una  ohedumtes  oratio 
quttm  decern  millia  conteinptori*  :  et  ex  lioc  quoil  dicit  Quae  est  ista  )>erversitas.  lectioni  nolle  obtempe- 
rare  f  Kx  qnihus  omnibus  patet  quod  lo«i>iitur  de  vacantibus  spiritualibus  operibus.  qui  pr*- 
ceptuin  apostolicuni  transgrcdiuatur.  Nee  transgrediuntur  nisi  <^ui  ad  observanduin  obligau- 
tur.  de  quibus  prius  dictum  est  :  <^uando</ue  aulfm  I'acantes  pnrdirlis.  \\X  ctiam  piivatis  op<-rilM:9, 
Apostoli  pratc^tum  non  tranivjrediuntur ,  mnnihng  non  opfrantfv  :  fjuia  non  laboriomm  vitam  ex  piyrx- 
tia  fwjimtes.  varui.  et  otioKi  vulunt  pasci ;  sed  abundtintia  ilivini  amoris  ab  omni  exteriori  itjffXf  rftror 
huntur,  ul  contemplationi  vacent :  ut  per  auctoritates  supra  iuductas  probatum  eat."  (Tom.  XV., 
Qpiuc.  I..  Cap.  v..  p.  28.) 

t  "Item.    Opera  mi aericordise  pixeferuntur  corporalibuB  exercitiis:  1  Timoth.  IV.,  8.     Cor- 
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piety  and  mercy  should  be  preferred  to  manual  labour ;  for  the 
Apostle  says  :  "  Bodily  exercise  is  profitable  to  little,  but  godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  *  Now,  those  who  have  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  can,  from  time  to  time,  interrupt  even  works 
of  mercy,  and  other  offices  of  piety,  in  order  to  apply  themselves 
to  })reaching,  according  to  the  Apostle  :  "It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  Word  of  God,  and  serve  tables."  f  With  much 
greater  cause,  then,  may  manual  labour  be  put  on  one  side  for  the 
sake  of  so  holy  and  useful  an  occupation.  Secondl}^,  this  manual 
labour  is  either  of  counsel  or  of  precept.  If  only  of  counsel, 
nobody,  strictly  speaking,  is  obliged  to  it;  unless  a  man  be  bound 
to  it  by  virtue  of  his  profession.  Those  religious  are  not  bound 
to  it  in  whose  rule  it  is  not  prescribed.  If  it  be  of  precept,  then, 
seculars  are  bound  to  it  as  much  as  religious  are  ;  for  precepts  are 
binding  on  all.  In  fact,  when  S.  Paul  said :  "  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,"  J  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  seculars  had  not  been  introduced.§ 

William  of  S.  Amour  plausibly  makes  use  of  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  example  of  the  Apostle  himself,  to  prove 
his  point.  S.  Thomas  replies  that  S.  Paul  teaches  that  manual 
labour  is  necessary  in  three  cases:  when  its  omission  would  lead 
to  dishonesty,  or  to  covetousness,  or  to  restlessness  and  curiosity. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  those  to  whom  the  office  of  preaching  is 
confided,  can  perform  their  duty,  and  avoid  falling  into  these 
three  vices,  without  having  to  engage  in  manutd  labour.  It  is 
true  that  S.  Paul  sometimes  worked  himself,  though  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  in  preaching.  But  the  Apostles  preached  by 
inspiration,  whilst  in  these  days,  preachers,  both  religious  and 
secular,  are  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  by  constant  study.  S. 
Thomas  remarks,  moreover,  that  S.  Paul  looked  upon  his  manual 
labour  as  a  work  of  supererogation ;  and  explains,  in  accordance 

iKim/tjt  qnidrm  rxrrdtntio  ad  vtndinim  vtUia  rst ;  jyiz-tajt  avtrm  ad  omnia  x'al^-t.  Sod  opera  pietatis  sunt 
iiitynniitfixln,  lit  Yiii'i'tvir  prrdicatioui.  Artuum  \I..  2 :  A'on  fst  <r<jtnt)n  nos  d<'rflinqurrr  vn'brim 
1^'i,  ft  itiitiistrnrf  mfiusi.s  :  LiiciV  IX..  fit).  Siiif  ut  mortvi  in'jirtiaHt  mortuon  suos  ;  tu  auMn  vadf.  rt  an- 
HHiitia  injiiuw  7V( ;  (ilo.ssn.  '  Domiinis  iloit't  bona  miiiDia  juo  »\tili(att'  nui.joruui  t-sst-  pi-a"tcnnit- 
tfiiila.  >I:iJii8  est  »Miiin  aninia.s  inortnoniin  pia'dicaiido  .<»ii.-«'itar»'  (luani  corpus  luortui  terra 
aWseoiulorc."  Kr^o  et  illi  (lui  licito  piivdicare  po.s.siuit  (|iia1iterciiinqiu-.  delteut  laboreiu  luauiiuiu 
pioplci  piiediralioiuiii  intennittere."     {Tom.  AT.,  Opiisc.  I.,  CajK  K.,  ;>.  26.) 

'    1  Tim.,   /I'.,  8.  t  .-(rts  11'..  2.  t  2  77i/-.s..  ///..  10. 

i  "  Item.  Hoe  exeniplo  nrohari  potest.  Heatus  euitu  Benetiietus.  ut  Orefrorius  iu  II.  Dialo- 
goruni  uarrat,  trilui.s  auui.s  lu  speeu  uuiusit  tuauitius  uou  laborau.s,  ut  ex  lioe  vietuni  cjua^reret, 
quia  Iou);e  a  eonvev.satioue  liouiiuuiu  jMisitus  erat,  soli  Uoiuano  uu>uaelu>  ooguitus,  qui  «'i  vie- 
tum  luiiiistrabat.  Quis  tauieu  audeat  diet>re  euni  tuiu-  in  statu  salutis  non  tuisse.  rum  Donii- 
nu8  euiu  serviim  suum  Jiomiiiaverit  <Miidam  saeerdoti  dieens:  Stitua  Hirsts  illo  in  htco/ntne  mori- 
'"'•.'  Multa  etiam  alia  ex»'mi)la  sauetorum  patent  in  Dialo^o.  et  iu  vitis  Patruiu,  qui  sine  labore 
luammm  istam  vitam  trausi-rcbant." 

"Item.  Laborare  numiliii.s  aut  est  pr:eeeptuiu.  ant  consilium.  Si  consiliiim  est.  nnlUis 
lenetiu-  ad  laborandum  mauibus.  nisi  qui  ad  lioe  M>to  sc  astvinxit.  Krjio  nlifiiosi  qui  ex  re^ula 
smi  uou  liabeut  tjuod  debeaut  uuiiiibus  laborare.  ad  laborem  mauuum  uou  tenentur.  Si  auteni 
est  iu  pnviepto.  euu»  ad  pran-epta  divina.  et  apostoliea  a>qualiter  teueautur  religiosi.  et  s;ecu- 
lares,  non  ma^is  ad  laborem  nuvunum  tenentur  religiosi  q>:aui  s;vculares.  Kr<io  si  licebat  alicui 
sme  labore  nninnuni  viver«>  (inando  in  s;v;c'ulo  erat,  idem  licebit  quando  iu  religioue  aliqua  erit." 
(Tom.  XV.,  opuic.  I.,  Cap.  l'.,  p.  U.) 
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Avith  tlio  Apostle,  thiit  he  was  led  to  do  so  through  motives  of 
l)riuK'nce  iind  of  charity.  These  reasons  will  l)e  fouiul  stated  at 
length  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians.* Finally,  the  Saint  adds,  that  when  the  Apostle  was  at 
Athens,  or  elsewhere,  where  he  could  preach  the  Word  every  day, 
then  he  did  not  engage  in  manual  lahour,  because  he  did  not  wisli 
to  interrupt  his  preaching;  f  iu  this  case,  he  allowed  the  faithful 
to  sup})ort  him  by  their  cliarity,  for  "so  also  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel."  J 

William  of  8.  Amour  also  maintained  that  no  man  can  lawfully 
renounce  everything  he  has,  without  providing  in  some  Avay  for 
his  subsistence;  that  is,  either  by  entering  a  convent  which 
possesses  an  income,  or  by  undertaking  to  work.  To  do  other- 
wise, he  said,  would  be  to  tempt  God.  S.  Thomas  refutes  this 
error,  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  by  the  example  of  His 
disciples.  He  shoAvs  that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  defended, 
without  condemning  a  great  many  of  the  Saints,  and  without 
falling  into  the  errors  of  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  who  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  Evangelical  counsels,  and  particularly 
the  observances  of  monastic  life.§  He  shows  the  difference 
between  voluntary  poverty  and  mendicancy.  The  latter  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  naturally  breeds  flatterers,  and  encourages  base  ser- 
vility; the  former  is  honourable  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  does  not  expose  its  true  votaries  to  kindred  perils.  Those 
who  beg,  through  an  overweening  desire  of  enriching  themselves, 
and  that  they  may  lead  an  idle  life,  are  justly  condemned  by  the 
law,  and  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  commonwealth.  They  are 
doubly  guilty  before  God,  for  they  give  themselves  uj)  to  criminal 
sloth,  and  bring  suspicion  on  those  who  are  really  in  want.     It  is 

*■  Versfitn,  12.  13.  15. 

t  "Ad.  S.  .Ad  id  quod  f|uinto  ohjicitiir.  dif»*i)dnni.  qufnl  hor  quod  .Apostoli  manihiis  lahorave- 
nint.  quaiid'Miiic  qinilt-rn  fiiit  lu-ce.sHitatiH,  i(ii:iii(lri(|iic  wiipcrcrfi^atioiii!*.  NtM-csMitatiH  r|iii<lcni 
fuif  qnaiido  al)  alii«  viftnin  iiivciiirc  iion  pot»Tant.  iit  jtafet  1  Corinth..  IV..  per  (iloH.Kaiii  priii* 
indiictain.  Qiioil  ••tiaiii  Hiii»«M»Toj;af  ioulH.fiuM  it .  |>at«t  per  i<l  qiio<l  lialictiir  1  Coriiitli..  IX.  H»o 
taiii(-n  Hup«T»To;:atioiu'  trilms  d«'  caii.siH  .ApoNtoliis  utft>attir.  Qiiaridof|iic  f|iiidfiii  iit  occasiofiftn 
aut'i-rn't  p»«Midoaj»o8toliH  pra*dicaiidi.  tjiii  jnopti-r  »o1h  tcinporalia  pra-dicabant .  Qiiaiidoqiit) 
}>ropler  avaritiaiii  eoruiii  qiiil>i)H  jtra-tlirabat.  ni-  ;ira\uti.  Mi  .Xpo^toln  Hciiiinaiiti  sj>iritiialia  provi- 
df-K'iit  tf-injioralia,  a  fide  ilisccMi-ri-iif .  T«-ilio  ad  daiidiiiii  cxciiipliiiii  otioHiH  op«-raii<li.  NVo 
tniurn  ApoHtolii.s  laboiabat  in  iliis  lotis  in  quil>nH  <|uotidi*-  jiia'<lirandi  facnltatrni  liabehat,  sicnt 
AtlifiiiH.  ut  .AnfjiiHliiHiH  dicit  in  hil>.  dc  <»)nic  Moiia«li.  Kt  idc-o  non  r«t  dc,  ne<:«'Hsitat(' «alntl8 
•piod  reliszioHi  in  lioc.  Apostoluin  iniitrntur.  cnni  non  t-fnrantur  ad  oinni-K  Huj)cr«Toftatioui8. 
Undc  n<-c  alii  ApoHtoli  inaniliiis  lalioraliatit,  nisi  t'orto  quando  non  invcniebant  (pii  eiudaret:  in 
quo  rasu  ti'iietur  quililxjt  nianibuH  Ia)>oraic."     {Tom.  XV.,  Ojnmc.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  2T.) 

i  1  Cor.,  IX.,  14.) 

$  "  Sciendum  ergo  eat,  hrereticnm  qiieiadam  fuisne  Romse  antiquis  temporibns,  Jovinianam 
nomine,  (jiii  iu  liunc  errorem  lapsuH  est  ut  diceret,  omnium  baiitiz.'\torum  qui  suum  haptisma 
."•erv.tveriint.  unam  in  regno  ca'lf)runi  es.se  remunerationem.  ut  llierou.vmus  nariat  in  Lib.  quern 
contra  eum  .scribit :  ex  quo  intamtum  proressit  ut  <lif'«ret.  vir;;ines.  viduas.  et  niaritatas.  qu!B 
.^eMH'l  in  ("hriato  sunt  lotje,  .si  uou  dis<;repent  ceteris  operibus,  ejusdam  meritiesse,  et  quod  inter 
abstinentiam  ciborum,  et  perceptionem  eonim  cum  gratiarum  actioue  nulla  esset  differentia, 
matriinfuiiura  per  hot- virginitati  adiequans:  iu  quo  consilium  de  virginitate  servanda  enerva- 
iiat.  <|Uort  liabetur  a  Domino  Mattli..  XlX.,  11.  Kon  omiun  capiunl  verbum  istiid  scilicet  ut  a  nup- 
tiis  aV>stineatur.  sed  f/in  potest  capere  capiat:  et  ab  Apf).stolo  I.  (.'orintli.  VII..  25.  De  virginV/ui 
autem  prrirejAum  Dtjmini  non  hoheo.  conxilinm  autemdo.  Unde  jKisitio  ejus  proha-iesi  damuataeBt, 
Ut  Augustinus  narrat.  Hie  autem  Joviniani  error  iu  Vigilantio  sunexit,  ut  Hieronynius  dicit 
iu  epistola  contra  Vigilautium,  qui  veritatem  fidei  impuguabat,  ut  ibidem  dicitur,  pudicitiain 
odio  babens.  et  in  convivio  sa-oularium  contra  Jejunia  sanctorum  declamans,  ut  Hieronymus  in 
eadtm  epistola  dicit."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opvjic.  J.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  30.) 
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not  so  wjtli  those  who  have  Vjecome  poor  by  choice,  in  imitation 
of  the  humility  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  occupy  tliemselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  state  of  life,  in  the  service  of  their  neighbour,  and 
know  how  to  be  contented  with  the  necessaries  of  life.*  Far 
from  diminishing  the  alms  of  the  poor,  they  greatly  increase 
tliem,  by  their  counsels  and  their  exhortations.  That  which  they 
tliemselves  receive  from  the  people  is  rather  the  fair  price  of  their 
labours  than  any  gratuitous  liberality,  or  alms,  according  to  these 
words  of  S.  Paul:  f  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things."  I 

S.  Thomas  proves,  incontrovertibly,  in  the  arguments  which 
follow,  that  religious,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  can  receive  their  support  from  the  charity  of  the 
faithful ;  even  though  in  preparing  themselves  for  carrying  out 
their  obligations,  they  spend  day  and  night  in  reading,  studying, 
and  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  and  on  religious  subjects.  This 
iiuieed,  is  their  labour — a  labour,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  far 
more  glorious,  far  more  useful,  and  far  more  necessary,  than  mere 
toiling  with  the  hands.  But  the  Holy  Doctor  has  not  a  word  to 
say  in  favour  of  those  who  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  live 
in  criminal  sloth — all  the  more  criminal  in  proportion  as  it  is  the 
more  scandalous,  and  the  more  unworthy  of  their  state. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work,  S.  Thomas  answers  the  malig- 
nant reproaches  heaped  upon  religious  mendicants,  respecting  the 
poverty  manifested  in  their  persons ;  the  duties  they  sometimes 
nudertake  through  motives  of  charity ;  and  the  journeys  they 
make  in  discharge  of  their  office  as  preachers  of  the  Word.§     The 

*  Here  S.  Benedict  is  cited  as  an  example : — "  VI.  Quod  anteni  panpeies  qui  reliqnetnnt 
enuiia  ))ropt(r  Cliristnin,  possint  de  eleeniosynis  vivere,  probatui  piimo  exeiiiplo  beati  Beue- 
ditii,  dc  (|ii()  iianat  beatns  (iiejioiiiis  in  'i  Lib.  Dialos.  quod  tribus  aunis  in  specu  luanens.  de  bis 
qii:i>  a  HoniaiH)  niouacbo  nianistiabantur,  letectus  est,  postquaiu  di.iinini  parentis  reliqnerat ;  et 
tanien  vaHdns  ((iipore  existeiis  uon  legitur  de  labore  niauuum  victuni  (lua-sivisse."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opimr.  /.,  Cuji.   17/.,  ;>.  ;)<>.)     A;;aiii:  — 

'■  Item.  Vacare  coiitemplationi  ilivina>  laudabilius  est  quam  vaoaie  studio  Pbilo8oplii:r. 
8ed  iiUqui  sine  jieecato  Mt  studio  IMiilisopbia^  vaeent,  de  eh-emosyuis  vivunt  ad  tempus.  Kiko 
et  ali(iui,  nt  eoiitem]>l;iti<Mn  vaeeiif .  ad  temi>us  ]ii)ssuut  i>netermisso  labore  manuuni  de  eleenio- 
synis \  ivere.  Scd  eoutemiilal ioni  tli\  ina-  vacare  in  omni  temixuc  •■si  laudabilius  (juam  certum 
t«'nipns  ad  boc  i>ra'li^ere.  Krjio  ali(|ui  possunt,  ut  cuuf emplationi  vaceut,  toto  temjiore  vitj« 
Bua\  pratermisso  labore,  de  eleeuuisynis  vivere."     (Ihm.  XV.,  Opuitc.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  40.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  11. 

i"Ilcni.  Apostolus  probat  (juod  poteraut  Apostoli  temporalia  a<M'iperp  ab  eis  quibus  pi-a?- 
aicabant.  i|uia  eis  spirii  nalia  M'iuiiial)aiil  :  (juia  qui  dat  Mia;;iia.  non  est  mirum,  si  accipiat  parva  : 
unde  dicit  in  eo«lem  cap.  (vars.  1 1.)  .s'l  tios  rohis  si>irititalia  niiniiinriimt.'i.  iihiiiikiiii  ml.  .ti  iioscanialia 
rr.tlni  m'tiimus/  Sim!  eadcm  s))iritualia  qua-  pra-dicant  pra>lati.  piadicaut  iilii  e\  eoruni  HU«tori- 
tate.  Ki^o  j'tiam  ipsi  ]tossunt  ab  bis  quibus  pra'dicaut,  cornalia  acoipere,  uude  vivniit."  (Tom. 
XV..  Opii.ic.  I..  (Vi/i.   I'll.,  p.  40.) 

"  "'•>!'  Ap<)slolus:  Ooinii)u.fi>nliiiavilhu<i  (pit  Kran<jrliii)ii  anmintianl  d*'  KvaugdM  fivrrc:  Glossa  : 
Hoe  ralionabilitcr  fecit,  ut  c\pcditi<ues  sint  ad  pra'dicaudum  verbum  Dei."  Sed  omnes  qui  ad 
pra>di»>auduni  deputautur.  oportet  ess<'  expeditos  ad  pra-diiamhuu.  siv»'  sint  i>ra>lati.  sive  auc- 
toritatc  piji'latorum  pra-dici-nt.  Kr«;o  ad  cos  <'tiam  qui  uoii  sunt  pra-lati,  cnUinatio  Domini  so 
e\t«'ndit,  ut  de  KvanK<'lio  vivaiit :  qiu>d  etiam  patet  ex  ipsis  verbis  Apostoli.  Xon  entm  dicit, 
qui  babent  ordiuariaiu  aucturitatem,  sed  simphciter  qui  annuiitiant."  (Tom.  XV.,  Omi3c.  I.,  Cap. 
rlL,  i>.  40.)  .  I  ■<  t  ,       I' 

4  "  Ita  et  praMlicti  maliiiuantes  in  le<;e  Pei,  quam  religiosi  custodiuut,  occasioueiu  detrac- 
"A^,"''' *'""'"?•  •'"■■*  '"  i'<>iit»Miiptuni  induceutes." 


1  rniu)ex  ipM»  babitu  bumiliiatis,  quem  deseruut." 
'Seeundo  ex  otticio  caritatis  quod  proximis  impemiunt,  duiu  alii 
I  iie^otia  caritative  iiertraciamki." 


, , ^__ liis  serviuntjuxtA  posse  alio- 

*'""'..VV*^"!'"  imitative  uertraclamki." 

"  lertio  ex  hoc  quoti  nou  babcntes  hie  luaueutuui  civilatem.  de  loco  ad  locum  discurrunt  ad 
iructihcauduui  iu  populo  Dei." 
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friars  are  slandered,  moreover,  on   acconnt  of  actions   wliicli   ai-e 
indifferent  in  themselves,  but  which  are  turned  against  them  in  a 
bad  sense:  such  as  resisting  their  opponents:  being  found  in  the 
courts  of  kings;  rejoicing  in  the  great  things  wiiich  God  hasdone 
for  them,  and  such   like.     They  are  defamed   in  all  manner  of 
ways,  by  exaggerating  their  weaknesses,  by  making  much  of  the 
faults  of  an  individual,  and  then,  either  by  straightway  ascribing 
his  shortcomings  to  the  whole  body   of  wliich   he  is   a  member; 
or  by  violently  reproaching  the  brethren  for  sins  they  have  never 
committed.     Suspicion  is  cast  upon  all  their  actions — or,  to  use 
a  well-known  phrase,  "  the  wells  are  poisoned."     Whether  they 
pray  or  fast,  or  renounce  themselves,  or  perform  other  actions 
which  are  manifestly  praiseworthy,  it  matters  not.      They    are 
made  out  to  be  oily  hypocrites,  and  sleek  imj)ostors,  and  unworthy 
of  ciny  trust.*     Just  as   the  pagans  formerly,  according  to    8. 
Augustine,  held  the  Christians  responsible  for  all  the  calamities 
that  fell  upon  the  empire;  so,  William  of  S.  Amour,  whose  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Keligious   Orders  totally,  did   not  scruple   to 
attribute  to  their  agency  all  the  misfortunes  which  occurred  both 
in  Church  and  in  State.     He  did  more  than  this :    he  put  down 
to  them,  in  advance,  all  the  fearful  horrors  which  were  to  happen 
in  the  last  days;  and  did  his  best  to  excite  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  people  against  them,  by  declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that 
those  days  were  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  members  of    the 
Religious  Orders  were  the  envoys  and  precursors  of   Antichrist. 
And,  whilst  penning  all  these  libels,  William  of   S.  Amour  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  out  of  a  burning  zeal  for  religion.     The  king  and  the 
Pope  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  persuasion. f 

"  Quarto  de  hoc  quod  Btudio  vacant." 

"(jiiiiito  d»*  lio«'  quod  vi-rbiirn  Di-i  oi<liMat»'.  et  Rratioso  proponunt.  Ad  hoc  etiam  ri-fertur, 
qucMl  ill  i-iH  |iHii]>«Ttateni,  ft  nieiidicitatcni,  ct  doctriiiain  coiit<-inniint,  et  tructiiiu  aiiiiiianitu, 
qut-iii  ill  popiilii  faciiiiit  ex  liceiitia  prii-latoriiui,  de  quibua  supra  tractatuiu  e»t."     (2'crm.  XV., 

opujir.  1..  C'lp.  rm.p.  4!t.) 

•  "  Item.  Hvpoc-riHiH  videtur  ehue  maximum  peccatorum  :  Uude  Dominus  in  Evanjjelio  conr 
tra  li.viM»<-rila«  piiiB  iiiveliitur  «|nani  fonti-a  alios  peccatun-s:  ft  Grcj;oriii»  in  Pastor:  Nemn  am- 
plhiM  in  Kiyhitia  niirrt  q\uim  i/ui  firrvfriw  (Up  nit  novum,  Vfl  ordinrm  Minctitatis  habr.t.  Sed  »uli  vilitat« 
vtstiuiii  laiet  li\i>o»"ri.Hi* ;  i)r«'tiosita»  aut«-iii  v«'«iiuiii  ad  dt-liciaH  caniis  p<*rtinet,  vel  <-tiain  ali- 
qiieiii  iiiotiiin  HiiiM-rbia-  o«M;aaionalit('r  iiidiieit.  Er^jo  vitii]>erabiliuH  est  excedere  in  viiitate  ves* 
tiiini  (jiiaiu  ill  prt-tiositafe." 

8.  •■  lt«*rii.  In  I)i>iiiiiio  JeHii  Cliristo  omnis  rcliijionis,  et  sanotitatis  porfectio  fiiit.  Sfd  ipse 
portavit  vesteni  iirrtioHaiii,  sciliret  tiinicani  ilM■oll^•lltilelll,  fjiiie  desiip^T  erat  coutexta  i>er  to- 
tiim.  ut  dicitur  Joan  IX.,  in  quo  videtiir  qiUKi  erat  facta  tali  oi>ere.  Mir-iit  ]ianni  coiiHimntur  acu 
riini  aiiro  et  serico :  et  (|Uod  preti«»sa  esset.  pafet  ex  eo  <|Ho<i  iniliten  eiiin  dividere  iioliierunt, 
wd  sortem  8U|H*r  earn  misenint.  Eryo  lioc  ad  religioneiii  iiou  pertiuet  quod  aliquis  vililjus  ves- 
tibuB  iiiduatur."     (Tom.  XV.,  Op»v.  I..  Cap.    VIJI..  p.  49.) 

t  "Sir  ijritnr  divina  auxiliante  f^ratia  mallKnornm  detractionibns  repressis,  evidenter  appa- 
ret  qiiod  nihil  damnationis  est  his  qui  sunt  in  Christo  Jesii.  qui  iion  seciindiini  eamein  amou- 
lant.  sed  crureni  Doiiiiiii  baijulaiites.  operibus  spiritiialibus  iiisistunt,  carnalia  desideria  coiitem- 
iieiiti'H.  Pateret  qiiideiii  hxMis  niulta  replicanni  contra  prredictos  detractores;  sed  eos  divino 
judicio  reservamiis:  euni  eoruni  iie(|uitia  jiossit  etuse  omnibus  nianife.sta  ex  his  qiue  ex  corde 
suo  neqiiissime  protiilerunt.  secuiiilum  senteutiam  Domini  dicentis,  .Matth.  XII..  34.  QiuiiiuhIo 
jwUntm  buna  loqtn,  ntm  itatijf  inali  f  Et.  afmndantia  fnim  curtiin  os  lofjuihir.  fii  quin  (nryo  cmundaverit 
te  ah  iftin.  ut  habetur  2  Timotli.,  II..  21.  eorum  scilicet  iniqiiitati  nou  consentieus,  erit  van  in  hono- 
rrm  sanctiflcatnm.  et  utUe  Domino,  ad  omne  opus  bonum  paraium.  Qui  vero  eis  cousentiunt,  cifccJ 
c.Tcos  seqnentes,  siniul  cum  eis  in  foveam  ca<lent :  a  qua  nt  liberemus,  liac  dicta  sufflciant,  Do- 
mino adjuvante.  cni  sit  lionor,  et  gratiarum  actio  iu  siecula  sa:ciiJorum,  Aujeu."  (EpV/jgvs,  et 
toliiui  optris  conclueio .  jj.  74,  75.; 
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In  reading  the  "  Contra  Impugnantes"  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by' the  completeness  with  which  the  Holy  Doctor  answered 
all  the  accusations — or  rather  calumnies  and  slanders,  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  not  only  reduced  him  to  powder  in  his  main  reply,  but 
he  pursued  him  into  all  details  and  through  all  minutice,  and 
does  not  let  one  argument  escape  thorough  refutation,  and  com- 
plete exposition.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture  here  manifested  is 
very  remarkable.  Students,  in  those  days,  were  without  the 
facilities  Avhicli  are  possessed  in  these.  S.  Thomas  could  not  refer 
to  carefully  composed  concordances,  and  dictionaries.  Still,  he  is 
never  at  a  loss.  Then,  his  ingenuity  of  proof;  his  clear,  deep 
incision  of  argument;  his  well-measured  phrase;  his  calm  un- 
ruflled  advance ;  the  grand  balance  of  his  mind,  which  reigns 
throughout,  speak  of  two  things:  they  say  that  he  is  a  Doctor, 
and  they  say  that  he  is  a  Saint.  Solidity,  force,  modesty,  unim- 
passioned  power,  brilliancy,  and  depth,  are  manifested  here.  He 
never  says  too  much  ;  and  yet,  has  the  constant  art  of  never  say- 
ing too  little.  It  would  repay  any  student  who  has  a  love  for 
logic,  for  truth,  and  for  elevated  thought,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  entire  treatise. 

The  "  Ejiilogue  "  runs  as  follows:  "Having  thus,  by  the  help 
of  Divine  Grace,  answered  the  evil  speaking  of  our  enemies,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  no  damnation  for  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  flesh ;  but,  who, 
carrying  the  Cross  of  the  Lord,  persevere  in  spiritual  works,  con- 
temning carnal  devices.  We  could  retort,  at  length,  upon  our 
detractors,  the  accusations  which  they  advance  against  us;  but 
we  leave  them  to  the  Divine  judgment,  since  their  iniquity  is 
patent  to  every  one,  from  those  things  which  they  have  poured 
forth  from  their  wicked  hearts;  according  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  which  says:  'How  can  you  speak  good  things,  whereas  you 
are  evil?  For  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.'*  *  If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse  himself  from 
these,'  that  is,  by  not  consenting  to  their  iniquity,  *  he  shall  be  a 
Vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord,  prepared 
unto  every  good  work.'  \  Those,  therefore,  who  consent  to  them, 
like  the  blind  leadinof  the  blind,  will  fall  to":ether  with  them  into 
the  pit.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  liberate  us  from  this 
calamity,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  Whom  be  honour  and 
tliiinksgiving  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

From  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  in  the  notes  of  this 
cliapter,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Angelical's  method  in  the 

*  Matt.,  XII.,  34.  t  2  Timoth..  11..  21. 
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text,  it  is  very  evident  liow  inveterate  was  the  hatred  uf  the 
l)riiiei})les  of  religious  life  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  section  of  the 
secular  element  in  the  Paris  University.  The  whole  religious 
"  position  "  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  studied  by  the  enemy. 
Every  principle  of  action  which  spoke  of  religious  life;  every 
l)ractice  which  seemed  conducive  to  its  advancement;  the  very 
corner-stones  on  which  the  whole  fabric  rested  ;  in  fact  the  theory 
and  action  of  the  high  service  of  (lod,  were  artfully  and  perse- 
verantly  assailed.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  foe,  in  such 
warfare  as  this,  consists  in  his  possessing  on  his  side  the  strong 
passions  of  human  nature.  Even  the  perfection  of  the  system 
which  is  attacked,  offers  an  opening  to  deceitful  men.  In  the 
lofty  theory  of  religious  life,  it  stands  to  reason  that  men's  pro- 
fessions, without  being  insincere,  are  oftentimes  more  perfect  than 
their  practice.  So  that,  at  once,  the  malicious  can  exclaim  that, 
when  a  man  professes  one  thing,  and  does  another,  he  must  be 
acting  the  part  of  a  hypocrite;  never  remem])ering  that  the  very 
same  accusation  whicli  they  throw  against  the  friar  or  the  monk, 
may,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  recoil  upon  themselves.  In  the 
attack  of  William  of  8.  Amour,  not  only  dishonesty  was  freely 
imputed  to  the  Mendicants,  but  the  very  action  of  the  monastic 
princi})le  was  struck  at  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  arouse,  as  much 
as  possil)le,  popular  prejudice  against  anything  the  friars  might 
do,  however  pure  and  holy.  Intellect,  and  its  various  weapons — 
reasoning,  satire,  ridicule,  appeals  to  popular  passion,  im])utation 
of  vile  motives,  in  point  of  fact,  every  instrument  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear — was  unscrupulously,  nay,  recklessly  made 
use  of,  in  order  to  destroy  the  2)resfi(fe  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  in  the  Paris  schools.  When  men  of  keen  mind, 
and  consideral)le  influence,  practice  thus  upon  the  principles  of 
su]iernarural  religion,  the  danger  quickly  grows  into  a  terrible 
peril.  Tlie  only  successful  method  of  meeting  such  an  onslaught 
is  by  advancing  boldly  against  the  enemy,  and  by  confronting 
him  with  the  bright  powerful  arms  of  reason  and  revelation. 
Satire  and  ridicule  are  here  unworthy  of  a  great  cause.  Charity 
and  patience,  kindly  feeling  for  others,  and  a  desire  for  their  real 
liappiness,  shrivel  the  life  out  of  scorn  or  sarcasm.  Men  may  not 
acknowledge  it  in  the  heat  of  contest,  but  in  the  long  run,  real 
wisdom — that  is,  enduring  strength — rests  with  the  calm,  repeated 
utterances  of  unimpassioned  truth.  Grasp  the  wisdom  of  God; 
learn  how  to  unfold  it  skilfully  before  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and 
how  to  enforce  it  with  powerful  logic,  yet,  with  a  loving  sweet- 
ness; manifest  its  greatness,  its  sublimity,  its  beauty;  show  \\o\y 
it  governs  man,  whilst  it  makes  him  free ;  and  how  it  alone  has 
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the  power  to  illuminate  the  intelligence  and  lift  up  the  heart,  and 
to  remodel  the  creature  on  the  image  of  his  God ;  and  as  surely 
as  the  snow  melts  in  the  sun,  so  surely,  in  God's  own  good  time, 
will  truth  be  justified,  and  will  error,  with  all  its  blatant  obtru- 
siveness,  and  with  all  its  deep-set  artfulness,  be  overthrown.  Man, 
after  all,  comes  back  to  truth,  though  he  may,  for  the  time,  wander 
from  it.  However  great  may  have  been,  and  still  yet  may  be,  the 
enemies  of  the  monastic  principle,  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
force  on  the  side  of  right,  to  maintain  it  against  the  world.  It 
may  have  to  suffer,  and  to  struggle;  it  may  be  trodden  under 
foot  for  a  time ;  but  it  will  ever  rise;  it  will  never  die:  for  it 
contains  its  imperishable  principle  of  life  within  itself. 

Now,  it  was  the  Angelical  who  had  the  gift,  thoroughly,   to 
understand  the  power  of  monasticism.     He  not  merely  compre- 
hended the  theory  of  its  advance,  but  he  had,  in  the  practice  of 
his  own  life,  a  personal  experience  of  its  workings  on  the  soul. 
Had  he  simply  possessed  a  giant  intellect,  he  would  never  have 
saved  the  Religious  Orders.     He  had  another  power  within  him — 
he  had  a  giant  heart.     He  saw  clearly  that  love,  purity,  reverence, 
adoration,  represented  a  kind  of  spiritual  life,  which   was  most 
elevating  and  refining;  and  which  could  not,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  human  happiness  and  progress,  be  dispensed  with.     He 
saw  the  intimate  relationship  between  a  high  system  of   moral 
perfection,  and  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  faith. 
He  perceived  that,  Avhen  the  heart  gets  wrong,  the  intellect  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  it — that  there  is  a  mysterious  symiiathy,  and 
link,  between  the  two;  and  tliat  the  taint  contracted  by  the  one, 
acts,  at  once,  infallibly  upon  the  other.     AVhen  the  centre,  out  of 
Avhich    the  intelligence  springs,   is,  as  it  were,    healthy;    when 
morality  is  sound ;  then,  faith  and  reason  stand  in  little  danger. 
Only  let  that  basis  be  an  insecure  one,  and  the  superstructure  will 
with  a  moderate  shock,  tumble  to  the  ground.     Only  destroy  the 
science  of  the  saints — the  organized  methods  of  perfection — and 
the  mighty  fortresses,  which  defend  the  country  against  attack, 
are  dismantled  and  destroyed:  and  then,  license,  infidelity,  audits 
accompanying  nu)ral  degradation,  are  certain  to  invade  and  occu- 
py the  laud.     Strike  down  the  models  of  perfection — the  types  of 
heroism — and  perfection  and  heroism  soon  decay.     All  this  must 
have  been  vividly  appreciated  by  the  great  Angelical.     It  appears 
in  his  way  of  treating  William  of  S.  Amour.     He  earnestly  sets 
himself  to  an  anxious  and  delicate  task,  and  he  acquits  himself 
like  a  man  who  had  no  fear  of  meeting  difficulties,  and  was  never 
content  till  he  had  thoroughly  subdued    and    overcome    them. 
Point  by  point  he  meets  the  assailants  of  religion,  and  point  by 
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point,  <^ently,  without  bitterness,  yet  crusliingly,  he  oversets  tlieni. 
His  trt'jitise  is  not  only  a  masterly  ex})()sition  of  the  ])rin('i})les  of 
religious  life,  but  a  pattern  method  of  re})ly  to  the  artful  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  a  spiteful  and  a  powerful  antagonist. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider,  still  more  fully,  the  monastic 
theory,  sis  explained  by  the  Angelical ;  for  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  writing  one  treatise  in  reference  to  religious  men, 
nor  with  sim})ly  defending  tlie  practices  of  their  lives;  he  also 
expanded,  into  a  luminous  and  scientific  form,  those  fundamental 
principles,  so  marvellously  fruitful  in  their  consequences,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  perfection  rests.  How  any  man,  except 
one  who  is  utterly  depraved,  after  reading  S.  Thomas's  teaching 
on  religious  life,  can  oppi)se  tlie  monastic  principle,  is  an  enigma 
which  can  not  be  solved — at  least,  by  the  ordinary  light  of  human 
reason. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

MONASTIC     PRINCIPLES    EXALTED. 


It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  labours  of  S.  Thomas  at 
this  period,  to  omit  very  briefly  to  touch  on  his  work :  "  Against 
those  who  Hinder  Men  from  Entering  Religion  ;"  and  his  tract: 
"  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life."  Besides,  these  writings, 
unlike  his  other  ones,  are  also  an  apology  for  the  state  which  he 
embraced  himself,  and  persevered  in,  in  spite  of  the  warm  oppo- 
sition of  his  nearest  relatives.* 

The  first-named  treatise  commences  with  a  very  beautiful  intro- 
duction, sliowing  how  our  Lord's  whole  life  teaches  man  to 
abstract  himself  from  earthly  tilings,  and  to  fix  himself  on  those 
which  are  of  heaven. f  This  one  aim,  the  devil  incessantly  labours 
to  defeat.  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  did  their  best  to  upset  the 
monastic  pi-inciple,  but  they  were  both  confuted  by  S.  Jerome, 
who  slew  the  unclean  animal  of  heresy.  But  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  beast  has  come  to  life  again  ;  and  a  new  following  of  Vigilan- 
tius has  arisen,  which  would  cunningly  withdraw  men  from  their 
desire  of  dedicating  themselves  to  God.  First,  these  men  declare 
that  nobody  ought  to  enter  religion  and  practise  the  counsels  of 
perfection,  who  has  not  been  previously  exercised  in  the  pi'ecepts.J 

*  Th«'S)'  are  tlio  rospoctive  titlt-a  of  the  Opiiscula  in  question: — "  Contra  Peati/eram  Doctri- 
nnm  li'trnhfutinin  }li>miai's  a  Reliijionin  fiigrtssu."  (Tom.  AT.,  Opiisc.  III.,  p.  lO.J-lJo) :  then,  "  De 
I'rrjVctiitiir  fiUr  Spiritualia."     (Tom.  AT'.,  Opmc.  II.,  p.  7(i-l(l2.) 

t  "  Chiirttiaiiii"  roli};i<mi.s  iH(>])ositiini  in  lioe  pniM-ipue  vi(l«-t\ir  oonsistere,  ut  a  terrenis  ho- 
niincs  abstraliat,  et  -spirit  \iahbua  fatiat  es8<-  inttMitos.  llino  <*Ht  <(iio(I  anetur  tidi-i.  et  eonsuin- 
niator  Jfsus  in  hiuu- niunihini  venieus  sieeulariiiui  leiiini  eoutenipliini  et  taeto.  t-t  verbo  Knis 
lidflilms  ilfiiionstravit.  Kaeto  yiquideni,  «|uia.  .sieut  diiit  An^^UHtinns  in  Lib.  tie  Cateeliizandis 
Uudilms :  '  (>ninia  ln)na  terrena  ("onteinpsit  lionio  faetns  Doniinns  Jesus,  ut  euntenuienda  nions- 
'"*''."'  i  V^  omnia  terrcna  mala  sn>>tiiini(.  dua-  su.stinfuda  pi;v(.'ipi«'l»at.  ut  neque  in  illis  qua'reiv- 
tiir  tVheitas,  nequ«'  in  istis  intV-Ueitas  tinieretur.  .  .  .  InsniTexernnt  nt  olini  .  .  .  Jovi- 
nianu.s  K(>iiia>,  Vij^ilantius  in  (ialiia.  t\u:v  antea  errotnni  nion>tiis  oanuTat  :  quorum  primus 
viv^iiiitati  matrimoniuni,  .sejMunlns  paupf  itati  «livitnni  statum  pr.vsumpserunt  a'»|uare  nuiuilVs- 
ta  piitidia  ;  evanjjehea,  ct  ai>ostoh«'a  eonsilia,  cjiuuitum  in  ipsis  est,  rethlentes  mania.  Si  eniiu 
divitia'  paupertati.  vii;;initati  matrimoniuni  eomparantnr  »'X  a'quo.  trustra  vel  Dominus  de 
))aupertate  servanda,  vel  e.jiis  Apostohis  de  vir<;initate  e\isttHlienda  dedit  eonsilinui.  I'nde 
MisiKnis  doetor  Hieronymus  ntrnm<iue  eor\ini  etHeaeiter  e»>ntutavit.  Sed.  sicut  in  Ajntealvpsi 
h'tjitur,  unnni  de  <'apitil)ua  bestia",  qu«>d  quasi  oeeisnm  tuerat.  a  pla^a  sua'  nmrtis  euj-atur." 
(Contra  I'fsti/eram  Doctrinam  KetrahaUiitm  Howimsa  Hrliaiotii:!  Imjre»su,  Tomi.  AT.,  Opusc,  III., 
C»p.  I.,  p.  103.) 

t  "  lii8iirj;nnt  enim  iterato  in  Gallia  novi  Vijtilantii,  a  eonsiliorum  obserTantia  multiplici- 
tev,  et  astute  homiiu's  retraheutes.  Primo  luinique  proponiuit,  uvillos  oousiliornni  obseivan- 
tn»u\  per  reli>;ionis  introitum  debere  assnmere.  nisi  prius  in  nniudatorum  i>bs«'r\  antia  exereita- 
tos:  p»r  »iuorum  dictum  et  putris,  et  ^leeeatoribus.  et  luiviter  eonveisis  ad  tidem.  arripi<nd;e 
perteetionis  via  pra>elnditnr.  Adilunt  nisupvu-,  <iin>d  eonsiliiuum  viam  nulhis  debeat  assnmere, 
iu>>  prnis  niultorum  eonsiho  requisito.  Per  quod  quantum  itnpediineiituni  assiinienda' jwrfec- 
Uoiu  paretur  houiiiiibus.  nulhis  saiue  uu-ntis  i<;uorat.  dum  earnalium  hoininnm  eonsilia.  ()U<iruiii 
nnvjur  est  uumerue,  faeilius  u  spirituulibus  homines  retruhuut  quaiu  iuducuut.     Couautur  iusu- 
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Thus,  boys,  and  recent  converts,  are  excluded  from  monastic  life. 
They  add,  moreover,  that  no  one  ought  to  become  a  monk,  with- 
out having  lirst  taken  the  advice  of  many  persons  on  tlie 
point.  Tliey  maintain,  linally,  that  men  ought  not  to  bind  them- 
selves by  vow  to  a  Religious  Order;  and  that  every  religious  body 
should  be  obliged  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  its  members  by  a 
common  fund.  'J'o  these  allegations,  the  Saint  answers,  and  says, 
that  those  who  have  not  practised  the  precepts  may  be  considered 
under  three  classes,  viz.:  boys,  recent  converts,  and  sinners.*  He 
dedicates  one  ciiai)ter  to  prove  that  his  adversary's  argument  is 
worthless,  when  a])j)lied  to  the  case  of  boys;  for  both  the  Church 
and  the  Scriptures  sanction  the  setting  aside  of  children  for  the 
service  of  Almighty  God.  The  example  of  the  saints  demonstrates 
the  same.  Such  a  custom  can  be  traced  from  tlie  time  of  the 
Apostles:  S.  Denis  refers  to  it;  S.  Placid,  and  S.  Maurus,  and  S. 
Benedict  himself  exemplify  the  practice;  S.  Chrysostom,  Origen, 
Venerable  Bede,  and  S.  Anselm  give  it  their  support;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  general  action  of  man,  in  other  relations  of  life,  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion — for  instance,  laics  begin  their  different 
careers  as  bovs,  and  not  after  thev  have  Cfrown  into  men. 

The  Saint  shows,  in  another  chapter,  that  recent  converts  can- 
not be  excluded  from  religion.  It  is  absurd,  he  says  to  assert 
that  recent  converts  are  obliged  to  practise  themselves  in  the  pre- 
cepts, before  they  may  attempt  to  keep  any  of  the  counsels.  For 
Christ,  Who  was  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Who  transcended  all  men  in  the  observances  of  religi- 
ous life,  straightway  joined  the  Apostles  to  Himself;  while  S. 
Paul,  immediately,  without  delay,  embraced  the  way  of  Evangelical 
perfection — and  such  has  been  the  general  custom  in  the  Church.f 

per  imp<>dire  nbli;;attnn«'m  huniinnni  nd  rcliKioiiis  ini^ressiiin.  per  quAm  firtnatur  antmiis  ad 
perfect iritiis  viaiii  uhHiiiiK-iubiiii.  Dfiiiiiin  paiiix-riutiH  uerfcctioiii  (lct'o<;are  imiltipliciter  iioa 
ver«-iitiir."  (('ontra  I't utiprum  Doctrinavi  liftraht-ntium  JJomiiun  a  JUlii/ionL»  Ingresttu,  Tom.  XV., 
Opiuc.  III.,  Cap.  I,  p.  KO.) 

*  "  Et  quia  praseus  qiin-ntio  ad  inoreH  iM-rtiiiet;  iu  qiiibiiH  pra'(  ipue  consideraiidmn  «'8t, 
titnim  c|ii(>d  dicitiir,  o|H-ribii8  coii^ruat:  uHteiidaiiiUH  pniiio,  lioc  iiuod  attiterere  iiitiiiitiir,  a 
tfctin  (>iH-i'il>UH  dit*cnrdar«-." 

"  Sunt  aut«Mii  tria  ;;»-iicra  linniiiiiini,  qui  pnvceptoruni  exercitatirmem  non  liabent.  Priiuo 
qnidcin  pm-ri,  (|ui  proitter  dcfrctuiii  leiiipitris  iiiaiMlatonnii  ext-rcitiiitii  non  potut-runt  haheru. 
Necundo  Hunt  iiup^-r  au  fiiU-ni  convcrsi.  ant«*  quain  niilliini  in  pr:i><-eptornni  (ibservantia  exercl- 
tiunt  fss«'  potfHt,  qnia  oinnf  quod  non  rut  rj-.  fiiU  prcraium  rnt,  nt  ApohtoluH  dicit  ad  Rotn.,  XIV.,  23: 
tt  tin^  JiiU  tm]>oitsihiU  est  pl'trfre  iMo.  \\t  iliritnrHil  Held.,  XI..  fi.  Tertio  jMM-cat<»re«.  qui  in  pecca- 
t)H  vitani  ilnxerunt.  In  Hini^ulis  auteni  )>r:i-iniHm<nini  ^eneribiiH  nianift-Bt*-  appari-t  talsuUi  vnne 
quod  dicitiir."  (Contra  I'tntifrram  iJoctrinam  Krtrahentium  Homilies  a  IMiyionis  Ingresgu,  Tom. 
XV.,  OpuM.  III..  Cap.  III.,  p.  KtS.) 

f  '•  Nunc  videre  oportct.  utrum  lioo  loouni  habere  posait  in  bis  qui  nuper  ad  fldem  sunt 
convertti:  quibuH  hi  ijuIh  r»'liKK>niH  liabituni  interdiirai  tanHjuani  in  pr^eceptiH  non  exercitatis, 
prin)o  aM]>ectu  absurduni  apparct.  cum  coustet  <  linsf i  dihcipiiloH  Htatiin  in  nua  conversioiic  a4 
tidftn.  esae  aHHuniptOH  ad  (MiriHti  collej^iuni,  in  quo  priiuuni  exemplar  conHilionun  p(*rfectionis 
apparuit.  et  abwjue  dubio  cu.juscumque  relinioniH  utatuni  exccHHJt.  Ii>.se  (juoque  I'auln.s  inter 
ApostoloB  couversione  noviHsimuH,  prs-dicatione  primus,  6tatiiu  ad  fideni  converHus,  viani  per- 
lectionis  evanyelica:  sunipnit.      .  .      Hoe  etiam  ex  ipsius  Cliristi  exenijdo  n()bi8  ostenditur: 

leRitur  euini  .Mattlcei.  IV.,  post  ba])ti8mum  Christi,  quod  tunc  Jesus  ductiis  est  in  desertum  a 
Spirit u:  ubi  dicit  Glossa  '  Tunr,  idest  post  bai)ti8mnni:  doceiis  baptizatos  de  mundo  exire,  et  ia 
quiete  Deo  vacare.'  Hoc  <'tiam  ex  multorum  laudabili  crjnsuetudine  apj)robatur.  qui  ab  infide- 
litate  quacumque  ad  tidem  Christi  conversi.  statim  liabitum  reliffionis  assumunt.  Quis  autem 
erit  tarn  improbus  disputator  qui  audeat  eis  consulere  ut  potiua  iu  sieculo  remaueaut,  quani  in 
reiigioue  perceptam  baptiitiui  gratiam  studeaut  coaservare  ?    Quis  sause  meutis  ab  uoc  pro- 
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The  next  chapter  is  written  to  explain  how  sinners,  also, 
because  of  their  being  sinners,  are  not  excluded  from  religious 
life.  The  conversion  of  S.  Matthew  is  given  as  an  example.  These 
are  the  words  of  S.  Luke :  "  Leaving  all  things,  he  rose  up  and 
followed  Him ; "  *  and  S.  Ambrose  says,  on  the  same  words  :  ^'  He 
who  had  stolen  what  belonged  to  others,  left  what  belonged  to 
himself;"  S.Gregory  also  takes  the  same  view.  Pope  Stephen 
gives  this  counsel  to  a  man  who  had  been  in  habits  of  sin :  "  Go 
iuto  a  monastery."  Then,  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
many  saints,  confirms,  by  example  and  by  word,  the  advice  given 
by  the  Holy  Father.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  Angelical  digs  up, 
as  it  were,  and  displays  the  root  from  which  these  errors  spring. 
They  seem  to  proceed  from  this,  viz.,  men  imagine  that  the  pre- 
cepts are  related  to  the  counsels,  as  the  imperfect  is  related  to  the 
perfect ;  and  therefore,  that  a  man,  before  he  sets  about  trying  to 
be  perfect,  must  start  at  the  beginning,  and  commence  with  im- 
perfection. But,  if  this  is  alleged  of  the  precepts,  absolutely,  it  is 
false.  It  is  evident  that  the  principal  precepts  are  those  of  loving 
God,  and  of  loving  our  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  a  Christian 
life  essentially  consists  in  the  observance  of  these  two  laws.  The 
end  of  them  is  charitv.  Perfection  consists  in  attainino;  the  end. 
Of  the  end,  there  is  no  measur.e,  for  we  can  never  love  too  much ; 
but  in  the  means  towards  its  attainment,  a  measure  is  to  be 
observed.f  Now,  the  i)recept  of  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  last 
end  of  the  Christian  life,  is  narrowed  within  no  bounds:  therefore 
it  cannot  be  said  that  so  much  love  is  included  within  the  precept, 
and  that  a  larger  measure,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  precept, 
falls  under  the  counsel.  But  each  man  is  commanded  to  love 
God  as  much  as  he  can.  And  this  is  evident  from  the  form  itself 
of  the  precept,  which  says:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thy  whole  heart."  All  other  precepts  and  counsels  are  sub- 
servient to  this  one,  of  loving  God  and  one's  neighbour.    The  other 


poHito  cum  iinpediat,  tie  Christum,  qnein  por  sacinmeutum  baptismi  jaui  iiidult,  perfeeta  iiui- 
tatiouo  ludueif  moieatur."     (Contra  I'cstiftnnn  Doclriiiam  KetraluiUium  Jlomima  a  Hdiaivnig  In- 
gi-fssH,  lorn.  XV.,  Opuac.  HI.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  UKJ.) 
*  Luke,  v.,  28. 

t  "Oportet  autom  cou8idorar«<.  (juod  alitor  judicandum  est  de  fine,  et  de  his  qu.-p  sunt  ad 
nnoiu.  In  his  »>nim  »iua>  sujit  ad  tiiicm.  privlin<'ii<la  «-st  tiiiu'dani  iiu-nsura  secundum  quod  eon- 
Rru)t  tlui.  .Sfd  eirea  ipsum  tinem  nulhi  nieusiira  atiliibetur,  sed  uuusquisque  ipsum  as-netiuitur 
quantum  potest;  sieut  nu'dieus  medieinam  quidem  nM)deiatur  ne  superexeedat.  sanitatem 
anteui  ludiUMt  quanto  perteetius  potest.  Sie  i;;itui-  luivceptum  dileetionis  t)ei.quod  est  ultimus 
nni!<  elinstian:e  vitie,  nullis  termiuia  eoaretatur.  \it  possit  diei.  quod  tanta  dileetio  Dei  eadat  sub 
piaH'opto.  miyor  auteiu  dih-etio  limites  pneeepti  exeedens  siih  eousilio  cndat  ;  sed  unieuique 
prjveipitiir  ut  Deum  ddi^jat  (luantuni  potest :  ouod  ex  ipsa  I'ornuv  pneeepti  apparet  cum  dieitur: 
imii/fs  y>(.miniim  Ihrum  tuum  r.r  tola  corde  tuo.  I  uusquistjue  auteni  hoe  obser\  at  seeundum  suam 
mensuiau)  unus  quidem  perteetius.  alius  autem  minns  perfeete.  Hie  autem  totaliter  ab  ol>ser- 
Tanna  lugu.s  puvoepti  detieit  qui  Deum  in  siu)  anu)rc  non  omnibus  pnvfert.  ^ui  ven)  ipsum 
luiPiert  oninUms,  ut  ultimum  tinem,  implet  (|uitlem  pr;e»eptuni  vel  iHMt'eotius.  vel  minus  i>er- 
in  I  n'/rv  Y  V  iV  J'  ''""^*^  ixi'Kis  vel  minus  detinef  uv  aliaruui  rerum  anuire.  Inde  .^ujinstinus  duit 
t>.i  i/i  •^■^"j- *^V'^"'*<"^»"'":  Ciiritatis  vmntuin  rst  .ipts  luiipiscnulorum.  ant  ntivautorum  trm- 
«i ■./"'"  ■  ''!'"  *'*"  i'»'<'llij;i"««lum,  si  spereutur  tamquam  ultimus  tinis  :  nitiriuuutum  rjus  est  in- 
n  alu  '''*/"<;"'"'"''  ••  prrffctio.  nulla  cupUiiUi.-*.-  (Contra  Pf.tiirVrani  DoctritMin  Kftrah^ntium  Homines 
aUelxifxonui  Ingrcssu,  2\)h».  AT..  Opiuc.  III.,  Cap.  VI..  p.  lo:".) 
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precepts  are  related  to  charity,  just  as  food  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  being  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life;  whilst  the 
counsels  are  related  to  it,  just  as  medicine  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  a  means  of  securing  health,  and  of  strengthening  the 
system. 

Is  a  boy  to  be  told  tliat  he  must  go  and  live  amongst  women, 
and  in  the  company  of  loose  people,  and  that,  after  having  thus 
exercised  his  chastity,  he  will  preserve  his  virtue  in  religion?  As 
if  it  were  easier  to  be  chaste  in  the  world  than  in  the  cloister! 
The  same  argument  holds  good  regarding  other  virtues  and  vices.* 

The  next  chapter  gives  solutions  to  objections.  They  are  about 
twelve  in  number,  all  cunningly  devised,  and  varying  in  their 
subtle  ingenuity;  but  they  are  fully  answered  and  followed  up,  in 
every  detail,  by  the  incisive  and  unsparing  logic  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools. 

The  eiglith  chapter  gives  the  adversary's  reasons  for  saying, 
that,  before  a  man  enters  religion,  he  should  deliberate  for  a  long 
time,  and  ask  many  persons  for  advice;  whilst  the  ninth  con- 
demns this  position.  Pett;r  and  Andrew  immediately  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  Christ,f  and  S.  Chrysostom  praises  them  for  so 
doing;  James  and  John  did  the  same,  and  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  S.  Hilary ;  so  did  Matthew,  and  S.  Chrysostom  com- 
mends him.  Christ  says:  "Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead;"  and  S. 
Augustine  expounds  these  words  in  the  traditionary  sense. 

But  the  enemy  tries  to  evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  say- 
ing: that  when  the  voice  of  Christ  is  heard  to  speak,  it  must 
certainly  be  obeyed;  but  he  refers  all  the  while  to  that  interior 
voice  which  is  in  every  man.  When  that  voice  is  heard,  he  says, 
then  man  must  deliberate. 

liut  this  position  is  replete  with  error.     We  should  take  the 

*  "  Quirt  dicat  pau|M'rtiiteii)  pro  riiristo  volenti  Hubin*.  lit  priuK  in  divitiisJiiHtf  vivat.  quasi 
■pev  divitiaH  aiiiiiiUH  lioiiiiiM.s  :id  |>uii|ii-rl:it)-iii  pia-pai t-lur.  ct  ikmi  niaKiM  prupuMituui  paupertatia 
nnpi-diant  f  Qiii>d  iiiaiiitVste  a]ipaii't  .Mattli.  \IX.  d<-  a4lc)l<-8(-«Mite  ((ui  ]>au|«rtatis  conHiliMiu  u 
Doiiiiuo  iKUi  .siin<-<-pit.  bed  ahiit  trihtiH  pi'(>]>t<-r  di\  itias  (jiia.^  Iia)>c)>at.  Kt  iui-c  i|uid)-iii  dicta  suut, 
si  c«iiii)>Hreiitui- coiisilia  ad  |ir:iMepta  caritatiH.  .si  v«-in  i(iiiipareniu»  <a  ad  alia  l<-j^i.s  i>r»;e«'pta, 
quis  iioii  vid»*at  (pianta  h»-(|uatiir  ahtsuidita.s  /  .si  i-iiini  p«T  <(nisilia.  et  leliniouis  obwrvautias 
tullnntur  oiM-a.Hioiifrt  |h'i-l-uIoi-uiii.  jxt  «)UiP  »unt  pra-ceploiiiMi  traiisures.sioueB;  quis  iioii  videiit 
aliqueni  taiito  niacin  iiirii^icie  lit  iircaMoiit-H  p«M.'<:at()riiiti  <-vit«'t  .'  Niiiiiquid  ergii  diccudiiin  Tit 
juveiii :  Viva.s  iiitcriiii  inter  llluli••le^.  et  lascivoniiii  (touHortia.  lit  sic  iu  <aKtitate  exercitaina, 
postiiiodiini  ill  K-liKione  ca.>>titat)-iii  o)iKer\  es;  taiiiqiiaiii  ta«'iIiiiH  sit  in  sacnio  ({iiani  in  ieli);ione 
oastitateni  m-rvare  f  Idem  etiaiii  de  alii»  virtutihub,  et  pecratis  api)aiet."  {Contra  Festi/'-ram 
Doctrinam  Hflrahrntinni  Hmnin^g  a  Htliyiinii*  Jnyrfiufu,  Tom.  W.,  (>]/Ujfr.  III.,  Cap.  VI..  p.  108.) 

t  "Ad  liiOus  auteni  falsitatein  asKertioiiis  ostendendani.  priiiio  qnideni  assuiiiatnus  quod 
liabetiir  Mattii.  IV.  cjuod  I'etins.  et  .Andieati  4:<>ntiiiuo  Nocatia  Domino,  lelictis  letihiis  hecuil 
sunt  eiiiii.  In  quorum  eomineiidationein  ('lirvsoHtoiuns  dicit  :  In  mediig  op*nrUru«  exixteiu,  andien- 
Us  jubentum.  iion  dxMulrrunt.  Son  dixerunl :  lUvertmUs  donium,  loquamur  amicis  ;  aed  omnia  diwU- 
teiiUg  aecuU  sunt  mm.  gicut  Eli»ara»  Hrlia;  fecit.  Talnn  mini  obedientiam  Christus  qwr.rit  a  nvbit,  ut 
neqiu  in  instanti  tempi/re  rmwremur.  Deiude  sequitiir  de  Jacoho.  et  Joanne,  qui  vocati  a  Deo  atM- 
tiiu  relittis  retil)us.  et  patre  secuti  sunt  eiini.  Et  siciit  Hilariiis  dicit  super  Mattli.  £is  artftn, 
et  palriam  domum  relimjufntibw  docemur  Jmum  i^mluri.  et  iKtrulai'i*  i-ita  fuAliritudine .  et  patema 
domus  cvnmirtudinf  non  teneri.  Postea  vero  Mattli.  IX.  de  Mattliu'o  sulxlitur.  quod  ad  vocationem 
Doiniui  sur^ens  secutus  est  euni :  ubi  C'lirv»<J8tomu8  dicit :  Di^re  vocati  obedientiam  :  nequf  Inim 
rtgintit  neqw  domum  abire  roffuvit.  et  miiji  hoc  communicure.  Humana  etiam  i>enc'.ila.  qiue  ei  a  fr"'" 
cipibiis  a<cidere  poterant.  parvipendit.  dumotKcii  nni  ratiouesimperfeetas  reliquit.  ut  Reinifpua 
dicit  ibidem.  K.x  quo  evidenter  accipitur  quod  niliil  liumaniim  nos  debet  retardare  a  servitio 
Dei."  (Contra  I'ejiti/eram  I/octritiam  BttraheiUium  Homines  a  lieliyionis  Ingrtsmi,  Tom,  XV.,  OyuM. 
IIL,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  m.) 
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words  of  Christ,  which  are  written  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  they 
held  come  from  His  very  mouth  to  us.  He  says:  "What  I  say  to 
you,  I  say  to  all,  Watch."  *  The  Scriptures  were  not  written 
simply  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  The  counsel  given  to 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  should  be  so  received  as  if  it  had 
been  uttered  to  each  one,  by  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Himself  f  And 
if  the  exterior  voice  is  to  be  followed,  much  more  should  the  voice 
of  the  spirit,  speaking  interiorily,  be  obeyed  without  demur. 
Hence,  the  Prophet  Isaias:  ''The  Lord  God  hath  opened  my  ear, 
audi  do  not  resist:  I  have  not  gone  back."  |  The  Angelical 
adduces  many  more  texts  of  Scripture  to  the  same  effect,  as  well 
as  examples  from  the  saints;  for  instance,  S.  Augustine's  story  of 
tiie  two  soldiers  who  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony.  Then,  the 
words  of  S.  Augustine  himself  are  quoted,  expressing  his  sorrow 
at  having  delayed  his  conversion:  '*!  was  greatly  ashamed,"  he 
says,  •'  that  I  still  listened  to  the  murmuring  of  those  follies,  and 
remained  full  of  indecision."  § 

The  efficacy  of  interior  inspiration  depends  upon  unhesitating 
obedience  to  its  voice :  "  The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  foreign  to  a 
sluggish  endeavour,"  say^  S.  Ambrose.  Ecclesiasticus  says:  '*'It 
is  easy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  on  a  sudden,  to  make  the  poor  man 
rich."  II  S.  Augustine,  S.  Gregory,  and  Aristotle  are  quoted  in 
support  of  the  same  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  consultations — spiritual,  not  carnal  persons  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Thus,  S.  Benedict,  when  a  child,  fled  from  his  nurse 
by  stealth,  and  opened  his  heart  to  the  monk  Komanus.  Ecclesi- 
asticus says:  "Treat  not  with  a  man  without  religion,  concerning 


*  ^farl■,  XTTL,  39. 

I  •'  Scd  liivc  rt'spoiisio  errorp  plena  est.  Sic  enim  veiba  Cliristi  quae  in  Scriptnris  dicunlur, 
dclu'iniis  inoi|)(Me,  iw;  »i  nh  ipsius  Domini  on-  au»lin*nius.  Dicit  enini  ipse  Marc.  XHI.  ;<".  Quod 
rohi.i  (iiro,  omiiibuH  dico  :  vigilaU' :  et  Koni.  XV.  4.  ilicitnr:  QtKfcunuiiw  ^tcrijUa  .tttnt  etc,  Et  Chrvsos- 
toniux  (licit, :  .Sj  lantiun  propter  illus  (iirta/ui.isent.  scHpta  uoii  essnit  :  nuiic  nutem  dicta  iiniiUni  aunt 
priifit'r  illon.  srripla  vero  sunt  prujittr  nox.  Undc  cl  .\postulus  induccus  aiictoiitateiii  vett-ris  Tes- 
tauiciili.  (li<it  iul  lU'br.  XU.  5.  Ohliti  rstiji  coiisotutionus,  qiue  vobis  tam<in<tin  jiliis  Uxptitur  dicrn^ : 
h'ilii  mi.  iioli  nmliijcre  lii^^ciplinam.  Kx  (juo  patct  qxuui  verba  »aci;e  Sciii>tura<  uitu  solis  pra>s»Miti- 
bus,  m'd  liitnriis  loi|iuintur.  Sptcialiter  autcui  videannis.  an  oonsiliiini  ijuod  Doniinns  dcdit 
adiilcsccnti,  .Mat(b.  XIX.  21.  ill  via  prr/ictus  esse,  vadr,  et  ventlr  omnia  <iwr  htihrs.  et  da  paitfnril'na  : 
illi  .s<di  sit  datum.  \cl  ctiaiu  uuiversis:  quod  considerare  possumns  t-x  his  qna<  scqnuirtur.  euiu 
eiiini  Pctrus  ili\iss«'t  ci  (<'a|>.  cod.  \cr.  27)  :  Kccc  nos  rrU(juimii.t  oiiiiii<t.  el  sicuti  sunnut  te  :  univcrsa- 
litcr  pra-inium  omnibus  staliiit.  diccns  (vcr.  2H.):  Omnis  (/ui  rrli<jU4-nt domuvt.  rel /ratreitttc.  propttr 
vonnit  mruiii.  cintuftum  ttcriiiiit.  it  vit<tm  (itirnum  pon.iidebit.  Non  minus  cifjo  scqncnilnm  est  hoc 
eonsilinm  ab  nnoquoquc,  quam  si  nni<  iiiciuc  sinjiulaiitcr  ex  ipsius  ore  dominico  profci  rctur." 
{Contra  I'culi/frnin  Doclriiiam  lietraiuntium  Homines  a  Hcliijionis  Jngressu,  Tom,  XV.,  Opxisc,  111.. 
Cap.  IX..  p.  li;).) 

t  Isa.,  /,..  5. 

i  ■'  Nanat  eniin  .\nRnstinus  in  VIIT.  Conf.  do  dnobna  militibns,  iinornm  nuns  lecta  vita  .\n- 
tonn  s)il>ii(i  icplctus  anuuc  sancto:  ait  aniico  sno  :  Ki/o  Iho  scrrire  stutui.  et  hoc  cr  hac  horn,  in  hoc 
'"<""  UiUJrcdior  :  te  .ti  pi(jet  iniitari.  noti  adrersari.  Kcspondit  illc  adlia'icre  sc  socio  tauta-  uicrccdis, 
tanraM(Uc  militia'.  Kt  (imho  jam  tiii  ii-ilijical>anl  tiirriin  .funifitu  iilotwo  rtlin4jiirudi  omnia  sua.  et 
sciineiidi  te.  lu  quo  ctiam  Iiibn»  .Vufiustiiuis  .s(>  ipsnm  rci>rebendit  de  hoc  quod  ictardabat  snam 
eonvcrsioucni :  nbi  dicit  :  Xon  erat  oninino  ijuid  regpondercw  reritate  convictus.  nigi  tantum  vrrha 
lentil .  ft  sonnioleiita.  .yodo.  Kcce  modo.  Sine  pnululnm.  Sid  modo.  et  modo  non  hahrhat  moiium.  et  .s'i"»u? 
piinlulum  in  lonijum  Unit.  Kt  in  coth-ni  Libro  dicit  ;  Krnbesceham  /ii'wiijt  quia  illarum  nunarum  mur- 
''""'•  "cilicct  sii'cnhuinm,  ct  carnalium,  adhuc  andieUam.  et  cutu-labundu,t  peniUbanu  Xon  est  ergo 
lantlainic.  ,sc«l  nniy:is  vitnp«rabilc  post  vocationeni  iuterioreni.  vcl  exteriornni  vel  verbo.  vel 
st'npturis  lactam  dillVrre,  et  quasi  in  ihibiis  ct)nsilinni  qnanere."  (Contra  Festif'cram  Doctrinom 
aetriUientinni  Homines  a  Religiunis  Ingreintu,  Tom.  AT.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  113.) 
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lioliness;  nor  witli  an  unjnst  man,  concerning  justice;  .  .  . 
but  \w  continually  with  a  I10I3'  man."* 

Chapter  the  tenth  contains  solutions  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  oj)p()nents.  Before  undertaking  hard  and  dilticult  enteri)rises, 
counsel  is  particularly  required.  This  is  the  case  where  the  truth 
is  not  manifest.  To  say  that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is 
confirmed  by  deliberation,  is  beside  the  question;  and  the  text  of 
Scripture:  "Prove  the  spirits,"  is  not  at  all  to  the  pointf  For 
l)roof  is  only  re(juisite  where  there  is  no  certainty.  That  "Satan 
transformeth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  J;  is  true.  But, 
though  the  devil  can  deceive  the  senses,  he  cannot  beguile  the 
mind  from  the  upright  intention  it  has  made,  when  a  man  is  es- 
tablished in  a  good  life.  The  proposition  which  asserts  that 
deliberation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a  case  which  may  turn  out  ill, 
requires  a  distinction:  for  it  may  turn  out  ill,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  object,  or  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  If  there  is  danger 
on  the  side  of  the  object,  then,  great  deliberation  must  be  used  ; 
if  on  the  part  of  the  individual  only,  then  great  deliberation  has 
no  place;  otherwise,  this  same  rule  would  apply  to  faith,  and  the 
Sacraments  of  faith. 

The  eleventh  chapter  states  the  arguments  used  by  the  enemy 
to  prove  that  men  should  not  bind  themselves  by  vow  to  religion. 
The  following  chai)ter  reprobates  this  assertion,  and  shows  that 
an  act  of  virtue,  performed  under  vow,  is  more  meritorious  than 
one  performed  without  a  vow. 

As  the  praise  of  a  work  depends  radically  npon  the  will,  the 
better  the  will  is,  so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  external 
action  becomes.  Amougst  other  conditions  of  a  good  will,  this  is 
one,  viz.,  that  it  be  firm  and  stable.§     The  better  the  action  there- 


•  XXXVII..  12. 

♦  "  Ad  X  Quod  etiam  tertio  induritiir,  Probate  itpiritus  n  fx  Deo  mint,  ad  proposittim  non  fRcit. 

Ihi  enini  m'«'»'h«aria  •■ht  ]iii)ljati<i  uhi  noii  «'8t  rortitudo :  iiiidf  8iii)er  illiid  I.  ad  T1m-h«h1.  ult.  21. 
Ornni/i  ;>ro6«(«.  dii.-it  (iIob»u:  '  ('i-rta  iioii  •-K<'>>t  discuHHioue.'  Iix-t-rtiiiii  aiilfin  potest  et«»(^  ]iia 
fiuihiiH  alioH  a^l  rfliKioiu-iii  recipi-rt-  iiiriiinbit,  quo  ttpiiitu  ad  reli^^ioiicni  vt-niaiit,  iitniiii  Kcilicet 
cieMidfiio  spiritualiH  profectiiH,  an  etiuiii,  Hiciit  quaiid(><iu*'  accidit,  m\  cxploraiKlurn  vtrl  ad  male- 
farifiifliini :  vel  <>tiaiii  lit  ruin  Hint  ad  r«-1ii;ioiit-ni  apti  cjiii  veiiiuiit.  Kt  idi-ii  iiidiritiir  eiH  tarn  p«r 
Htatntaiii  Kcch-Hia-.  ijuani  |M-r  r*-(;ulare  <-dictuiii,  eoruni  cjni  HUnt  r*-<-ipieiidi.  i)r(>))utio.  ><■<!  his 
rpii  ])ro|KiHituin  r<-liKioiiiH  aHHUin<-iid;f  K<-nint,  dubiuni  <-hHe  non  pot«-Ht  qua  iiit<-ntion«-  id  faciant. 
L'lid)-  eiH  dflilM-randi  iiect-sHitaM  non  iiK-uinbit,  pra-t-ipue  mi  de  ttuJM  coriHiialibUH  viribub  uon  ditB- 
dant.  a<l  quan  exaniiiiandaH  reli|;i<nieiii  intrantibua  annua  probationiH  concfditnr."  {Contra 
Pfnli/eram  Doclrinam  lUtrahentium  Homing  a  RtligiunU  Iiigremm,  Tuin.  XV.,  Ojnisc.  III.,  Cap.  X.,p. 
)15.) 

X  Cor.  XL,  14. 

}  "  Prinio  itptur  conHid«randnin  f  st.  quod  cum  laus  operin  ex  radice  voluntatis  dependeat, 
tanto  exterius  opus  laudabilius  ledditur.  qiianto  ex  nielioii  vobintate  procedit.  Inter  alias 
antem  condiiiones  >K>na-  voluntatis  una  est  iit  Hit  voluntaH  finna  et  stabilis:  unde  in  \  ituiXMiiini 
I>it:roiuiu  indmitur  quod  liab«'tur  Proverb.  XIII.  4.  Vult.  tt  non  vult  piyer.  T-anto  igitur  opus 
exterius  btudabiliiis  redditur.  et  inaeis  nieritoriuni.  quaiito  volnntas  ejus  niagis  htabilitur  in 
liuun.  Unde  et  Ap<jstolu8  luonet  1.  aa  C'oiintli.  XV.  5«.  UtatAlas  estate  et  immobiles  :  et  secunduin 
Pliilosopbuni  ad  virtuteni  requiritur  ut  aliquis  firniiter.  et  iniiiiobiliter  operretur.  Sed  et  Jus- 
titiani  Jiirisperiti  definiiint  quml  est  fonstani',  et  penietna  voluntas.  Sicut  et  e  eoutrario  patet 
qiiod  tanto  peccatnm  est  detestaV)iliu8.  quanto  volunlas  boininis  magis  fuerit  obstinata  in  niab»: 
nude  et  olisfinatio  |>onitur  ])eecatniu  iu  Spirituin  sanctum.  Manifestum  e!»t  auteni  (jiiod  volun- 
tas tinnatur  ad  alifjuid  faeiendum  per  .juramenfum  :  nude  et  I'salinista  dicebat  Ps.  (XVIII.  106. 
Jurari.  et  Mntai  autodire  judicia  juxtitue  tuw."  (Contra  PtHtifei-am  Doctrinam.  Hetruluntium  IIoiiune$ 
a  ReliyionU  Ingrettu,  Tom.  X  V,,  Opuac.  III.,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  II'.) 
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fore,  the  more  the  will  is  established  in  good.  Hence,  the 
Apostle:  "Be  ye  steadfast  and  immovable."*  Aristotle  uses  a 
like  argument.  80,  conversely,  the  more  firmly  the  will  is  estab- 
lished in  evil,  so  much  the  more  detestable  the  sin.  Hence,  obsti- 
nacy is  one  of  the  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  evident  that 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  an  oath.  Now,  a  vow  in  tliis  respect 
has  the  same  effect,  for  a  vow  is  a  species  of  promise.  Hence,  an 
act  of  virtue  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  and  meritorious,  from 
being  performed  by  a  will  strengthened  by  vow.  This  is  proved 
also  from  the  common  practice  of  life,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
writings  of  Saint  Augustine.  Again,  an  act  of  lesser  virtue,  if 
directed  towards  a  higher  virtue,  becomes  so  much  the  more 
praiseworthy  and  meritorious — abstinence,  for  instance,  when  it 
is  ordered  towards  charity,  or  if  it  be  directed  towards  the  worship 
of  God.f  A  vow  is  an  act  of  the  worship  of  God ;  for  it  is  a 
j)romise  made  to  the  Almighty  with  respect  to  His  worship. 
Fasting,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  meritorious,  and  the  more 
praiseworthy,  from  being  done  under  vow.  The  Angelical  then 
proceeds  to  i)rove  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  act  to  take  a  vow  to 
join  a  regular  Order.  Children  can  take  simple  vows  to  enter 
religion,  if  they  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  If  they  make 
vows  at  an  age  in  which  they  are  subject  to  their  parents,  that  is, 
under  twelve,  for  girls,  and  fourteen,  for  boys ;  tiien,  their  parents, 
or  the  tutor  who  represents  them,  can  revoke  such  vows.  They 
may  not  take  solemn  vows  till  they  arrive  at  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  respectively;  that  is,  at  the  age  of  puberty;  and 
then,  the  exterior  solemnities  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  tlie  holy  Oi'ders  of  the  Church. J  A  profession  made 
before  the  age  just  mentioned,  would  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void. 
This  opinion  is  held  commonly  in  the  Church,  though  Innocent 
in.  is  said  to  have  thought  differently. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  solves  objections,  some  of  which  are  to 
the  folU)wing  effect : 

1.  The  more  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  less  it  is  a 
matter  of  merit :  of  necessity  which  runs  counter  to  a  man's  will 
— true;   of  necessity   whigh   is   self-imposed — false.      Hence,   S. 


*  1  Cor.,  XV..  M. 

t  "  Aiii]iliiis  I'ousidoraiuluni  est.  qiiod  opus  inf»>riorls  virtutis  laudnbilius  rt'dditiir.  et  mnRis 
iMeritoiiuiii.  si  ml  siiiicritin'm  virtuteiu  oi»UiH'tur.  «itut  »»pus  abstiiu-ntia-.  si  oniiiictur  ml  r:»ri- 
tateiu.  Pmi  vc^o  rutioiie,  tt  si  ouliiutm-  a<l  lafiiain.  t\\\:\'  «•.«*(  abstiiuMitia  ]>otior.  ^■ot^^n  aiir<iii 
est  li«tiia»  actus:  t-st  I'lilm  proiuissio  1><'(»  facta  di' liis  tiu;i>  pci tiuciit  a»l  l>«'i  ohscquiuin  :  »in«l«> 
Is4».  XIX..  "21.  dicitnr :  CiHjtioitcrut  , f,V .'//>' n  rhimiinim  in  <iii-  iUn.  et  cotfitt  cum  I'li  Iuk^iH,*.  rt  in  uiunrri- 
MIS.  et  x'ota  i'ovchnnt  l^miino.  et  solvnit.  .Icimiiuin  i>;itui-  laixlaliilins  crit.  et  iiiaitis  meritoriuiii.  si 
fiat  «'\  \oti>.  Hitu-  est  (luoil  in  Psalm.  I. XXV..  IH.  vcl  coiis\ihtur.  vel  iiiandatur:  1'orete.  et  mUlite 
rhnnino  l^o  vestro  :  quo<\  fnistra  inandarctuv.  \v\  ennsuleretiir.  nisi  opns  Uoiniin  ex  voto  lacei-e 
iiielius  essct."  (Contra  Peatifmim  Doctrinam  lietrahtntiuni  Homines  a  Brligionis  Jngresstt.  Tom. 
A»  ..  Opim:  TIT..  Cop.  XTl..  p.  \\'.) 

i  .\ccoidii)ii  to  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  no  otie  caii  be  admitted  to  profession  before  the  com- 
pletiou  of  tlie  sixteenth  year.     (See  S^ssio  XX  V. ,  Cap.  X  I'. ) 
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Augustine  says  to  Paulina:  "IIa})py  necessity,  which  constrains 
one  to  choose  the  hettcr  i):iii."  * 

2.  The  Council  of  Toledo  declares  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  be 
forced  to  become  Christians.  But  to  take  a  vow  to  enter  reliirion 
is  to  impose  a  necessity  u})on  the  will:  therefore,  it  is  contrary  lo 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  take  such  a  vow.  But,  not  so;  for 
the  vow  does  not  offer  violence  to  the  will:  it  merely  confirms  it 
in  that  which  is  good.f 

3.  lie  who  takes  a  vow  may  fall  away  from  it,  according  to  the 
words,  addressed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees :  ''  Woe  to  you 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hyj)ocrites :  because  you  go  round  about 
the  sea  and  the  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made, 
you  make  him  the  child  of  hell  two-fold  more  than  yourselves."| 
This  argument,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle: 
**  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?"  § 
That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  some  men  abuse  what  is  good,  is  no 
prejudice  to  other  men  who  persevere.  It  is  also  forcibly  con- 
firmed by  Scri])tnre  ;  by  the  example  of  the  Jews;  and  by  the 
writings  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Paul. 

4.  Those  who  have  taken  a  vow  to  enter  religion,  have,  before 
now,  broken  their  vow,  and  yet  have  become  good  bishops.  Tiiis 
is  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  decretal  of  Po})e  Innocent.  Men 
who  transgress  their  vows  cannot  be  good  bishops,  or  good  arch- 
deacons. 

5.  It  is  wrong  to  induce  any  one  to  enter  religion  by  the  offer 
of  temporal  goods — it  Avould  be  wrong  to  make  a  bargain  :  "  Let 
there  be  no  compact,  and  let  all  transactions  cease."  But  it  is 
not  illicit  to  offer  temj^oral  advantages  as  a  means  of  attracting 
men  to  sjiiritual  good  ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make 
certain  distributions  to  those  who  minister  in  churches  || 

*  '*  HJB  ieitiir  visis.  fnt-ilf  est  a«l  ninnia  objerfa  ri-Hjvondor*'." 

'■  Art  1.  (^iiud  cniiu  ]iniiio  ii  diwitiir  rt<'  Aerhi.s  I'rospfri :  Sir  Jrjitnarf  d^hnnns.  ut  non  nos  nfrrt- 
gitati  Jrjunnntii  mi>>(ln)iniji :  int«'ll);jit  ur  de  iM'<-«-«Kitnt«-  cojictiouiH.  <|iia'  volmitaiio  ri-i)iiKiii»t  :  nude 
BiitMlit  ne  Jam  twn  tUroti,  stii  inriti  rrm  nvn  rnluntarif  fariamu*.  Xon  aiitetn  loquitur  ae  u<*ceiMiitate 
Toti.  per  quani  iiiagiH  aiigt'tiir  dt-votio.  qua-  a  devoviMidci  nouiiiiatnr." 

"  Ad  2.  Qiind  vern  K«MHiidf>  proposituni  ••st.  cjuod  iii-fcKsariiini  »'st.  minus  Tneriroriuin.  iiitel- 
liKPnduui  <*Kt  d<- n<-<>«-HHitat<- qua- all  ali<|Uo  iinjionitiir  cnutra  \  olnntatcui  ipsiuH.  Scd  c  imi  ali- 
quin  HJlii  i|tMi  uecohKitatiiii  iin|ninit  ixni'  fiH'H  luli.  fx  lux-  laudalnlior  reddita  quia  |i«-r  ln»<' »e 
larit  quiMlnuiniodo  h«tviiui  juMtitia-.  ut  ApostuhiH  ni<in»*t  ad  Koni.  VI.  Linl»*  '-t  AnjjuHf Iuiim  dicit 
ill  ejiistola  ad  I'aulinaui  <-t  Arniciitariuiu  :  FrlLr  wrfUKtUut  <iu<f  <ul  mrliora  rt,mprllit."  (Coutrn  Vn- 
tiferam  Doctrinam  Relrafuutium  Hominrs  a  lUliaiouis  IiiarcMsu,  Tutiu  X  V.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p. 
118.) 

t  "Ad  3.  Quod  vero  t^rtio  propositum  est  de  Jud.'eiH  convertendis  libera  voluntate,  patet  ad 
propoBituin  non  pertiniTC  :  liiM-rtati  eiiini  v»duntatis.  non  oppouitur  ronfirniHtio  voluntatis  iu 
bono:  alioquin  nfo  Deu«.  nee  Iwati  Hb»Tafn  voluntaK-in  baberent.  Oppouitur  auteui  ei  n<  cennl- 
tfts  foartionis  ex  violentia.  vel  metu  prooedous.  Kt  ideo  signanter  dicit  canon  deJudaiB: 
Profcrpit  tanrta  Si/nitdiuf  nf^jiini  d^iturrp*  cut  credentlum  vim  iuferrf.  Per  \otuni  auleiu,  aut  juranien- 
tnm  non  infertur  hnniiui  vin:  sed  ex  eis  voluntas  liouiinis  coufirniatur  in  bonuni :  undc  per  line 
lion  redditur  liomo  invitus.  sed  magis  tinniter  volens;  et  jam  in<^ipit  lioiuo  quodainniodo  facere 
inquantum  se  oblige!  ad  faeiendum.  Et  jier  linuc;  etiam  moduin  nullussana:'  mentis  dieeret  ewe 
illieitutu  iudu«'ere  Juda-os  ut  »e  propria  voluutate  obligarent  vel  juraniento  vel  voto  ad  aecipien- 
dum  baptismum."  ( Contra  PeMi/eram  Doctrinam  Eetrahentium  Homines  a  JUligianiB  IngreMu,  Tom. 
XV..  Ojnutc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  118.) 

X  Matlh..  XXIII..  15.  !i  Rom..  ITI.,  3. 

II  ••  Quod  auteni  septimo  propositnm  est.  quod  non  »unt  aliqui  ad  Dei  cultum  muneris  inter 
veutu  provocaudi,  aolvitur  per  idem  cap.  quod  ad  hoc  iuducunt.     Sequitur  euim  post  prajmitM»»! 
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6.  It  is  practising  a  deception  to  draw  youths  into  the  hard- 
ships of  religious  life.  This  contains  falsity.  The  hardships  are 
made  known  to  them ;  nor  is  there  anything  deceitful  in  drawing 
persons  into  religion,  where  the  difficulties  are  manifest,  and 
where  spiritual  consolations  are  promised. 

7.  To  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion  is  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Innocent  IV.,  which  requires  a  year's  probation,  and  that  the  can- 
didate should  be  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  allegation  is  not  to 
the  point.     The  Pope  speaks  of  solemn  vows  ;  we,  of  simple. 

8.  Vows  made  by  children  under  a  certain  age  can  be  cancelled 
by  their  parents ;  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  such  vows. 
This  objection  has  no  force.  Because  an  act  can  be  revoked,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  wrong.  Were  it  wrong,  it 
Avould  be  prohibited  by  the  Canons  which  give  power  to  parents  to 
atinul  such  vows. 

9.  The  Canons  forbid  boys  to  be  bound  by  oath  before  they  are 
fourteen  years  old.  This  is  not  to  the  point ;  for  the  Canons  do 
not  forbid  children  to  take  an  oath,  but  they  forbid  them  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.* 

10.  It  is  implied  that  those  children  who  enter  religion  are  mis- 
erable and  senseless.  Pious  ears  cannot  bear  such  language.  For 
who  would,  suffer  the  boy  Benedict  to  be  accused  of  folly  because 
he  left  his  home,  and  his  father's  possessions,  and,  desiring  to 
please  God  alone,  sought  out  "  the  habit  of  holy  conversation  "  in 
the  desert?  Who,  but  a  heretic,  would  blame  John  the  Baptist? 
of  whom  we  read  in  S.  Luke  :  "  The  child  grew  and  was  strength- 
ened in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  desert  until  the  day  of  his  mani- 
festation to  Israel."! 

Manifestly,  these  revilers  prove  themselves  to  be  animals,  for 
they  hold  those  things  to  be  folly  which  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
of  God — that  Spirit  which,  according  to  S.  Ambrose  and  Gregory, 

Niiti  forte  tlf  pauprrum  alimrnto  (iiiLi  in  rommuH''  propouat.  tiuoruni  nuUi,  rnjtiM'niU'/ue  pro/msionin 
eiiiirl.  nrtiiiilid  iiiii<ili(nitii>:  K\  (juo  patrt  ([uod  iiirom  fiiiciilcr  rcdai^cuunt  «-os  i|iii  ^liMiju'rilnia 
B«'luilnril)u.s  bursas  inoi'uraiit,  rt  I'os  in  studio  nutiiunt.ut  ixistiimtiuiu  siiit  iflitfiuui  aptiorrs. 
i*«'il  ft  si  (|ua  alia  luMu-liiiii  teriena  aliiui  coutciantur,  ut  «'.v  luio  »'.ius  faniiliaiitate  c-aptatu  pro- 
viK«-tur  atl  iiulius,  uou  «'8t  illicituni:  csst-t  aut«'ui  illicitmn.  si  aliqiia  pnotio,  vel  oonvfiitio  iu- 
trrvcnirt't.  I'lult'  i-t  in  t'<»»l.  rajt.  suhditui- ;  l'>iiiii  laiiii'ti  umiiU  ahuit  partio,  rt  omnis  f.i.ict  coiiv^iitio. 
Ali<)(|uin  si  non  lict'ict  ali<nuMu  per  tnuporalia  In  iH'liiia  jnov ocaii*  a«l  aliqiiod  spirit ualo  Ixmiuui, 
illiciiuiu  isscl  quod  in  (pnltusdani  KccU-siis  «|ua>daui  distribuunlur  liis  qui  a4l  otlioiuui  di\  iuuiu 
Br("«>duiit."  (Contra  /V.sf(^fC(im  DtKlriuam  ilelrahetUium  Homines  a KelitfUmis  Ittgressu,  Tom.  XV., 
Opux,:  HI.,  Vap.  Kill.,  p.  ll't.) 

*  "  Ka  v»'ro  qua^  undcciiuo  do  apparatn  Porrotaliuni.  ot  Sunnnis  .luristnrum  propouuntur.  od 
proi>ositun(  non  laciunt  :  quia  loquuutur  d»>  voto  soh-unii,  quod  luouaciiuui  tat'it.  vol  onJusouMi- 
tpif  roliifionis  ])t'ot'cssuni :  do  quo  t'uoruut  intor  Uootoros  .iuris  canouioi  opinionos  divors;*- : 
quanivis  inconsonuui.  oi  doiisibilo  vidoatur  <|uod  sacnv  doctriua*  profossores  Jurist^iruiii  glosisu- 
las  in  auotoritatoui  iuduoant.  vol  do  ois  disooptout." 

"  Illud  otiain  ((uoil  duodooinui  do  Juraiuouto  proponitnr.  nd  pn>p<»sitiun  non  facit :  quia  uon 
pvohiboiit  oauonos  puoros  juraro.  sod  doo<'rnunt  quod.juraro  nou  oo>iautnr." 

'  yuod  \oro  tortiodoi'iiuo  proi)ouituv  falsitatt-in  ooutinot.  I'uori  onini  lij;:»ti  aunt  profossioue 
ndii  obrisliaua'.  quani  otiaui  in  baptisuio  saorauioutalitor  olc;;orunt.  I'udo  possnut  itorato  li- 
gan,  ot  oli^oro  porfootionis  statuui.  t,>uanivisot  proptoraliud  boo  inoon>;rno  dioatur.  q»iia  ot  iu 
M'so  sju-ranu'iito  Haptisnii  piu-ri  oluistiauain  roli;;iou»Mn  susoii>iunt.  ot  roliji:»iitur  Doo.  i^isuni, 
itoruni  olijjontos.  a  quo  por  pocoatuni  prinii  paroutis  fuoruiit  separati."  {Contra  I'estifcram 
iMKtrnuun  lUtnUiciUium  Hoiniius  a  liilujionis  In-ijrcssH.  Tom.  XV..  Optuc.  III..  Cap.  XIII.. p.  119.) 

t  T.,  ao. 
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works  such  marvellous  thiiifrs  amongst  men.  The  Apostle  says: 
"  Ifany  man  amon^Mou  seem  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise"* —  a  fool,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  folly  with  God,  but  not  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  thus  speaks  to  little  ones :  "  0  chil- 
di-en,  how  long  will  you  love  childisliness?"  and  afterwards: 
'*  Turn  ye  at  My  reproof;  belov(?d,  I  will  utter  My  Si)irit  to  you/'f 
The  last  three  chapters  state  the  arguments  urged  by  opponents 
against  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  ;  confute  the  errors  of  their 
view ;  and  upset,  one  by  one,  the  fallacies  adduced  in  proof  of 
them.  I 

Tlie  keenness  with  which  the  Saint  felt  these  reasons  put  for- 
ward by  the  enemies  of  religious,  to  prevent  youth  joining  the 
regular  bodies,  comes  out  in  strong  expression  throughout  the 
treatise.  He  finishes  by  saying:  "This  is  what  occurs  to  me  at 
present  to  write  against  the  erroneous  and  pestiferous  teaching  of 
those  who  would  prevent  men  from  entering  religion.  If  any- 
body would  combat  what  I  have  stated,  let  him  not  chatter 
before  children,  but  let  him  write,  and  make  his  writing  public, 
that  the  wise  may  judge  what  truth  there  is  in  his  views,  and  that 
what  is  erroneous  in  them  mav  be  confuted  bv  the  authority  of 
truth.§ 

In  this  Opusculum,  in  which  the  Angelical  combats  those  who 
would  hinder  men  from  joining  the  Keligious  Orders  of  the 
Church,  there  are  many  arguments  which  are  well  worth  diligent 
study  at  this  day.  The  principle  of  liberalism,  which  induced 
William  of  S.  Amour  and  those  able  and  dangerous  men  who  fol- 


*  Cor.,  III.,  18.  t  Pr(yr.,  I.,  22,  23. 

t  "  I'eniiim  prnfanam  ronchisionpm  pucros  stiiltitiiL-  arcnioiitem.  piornm  anres  ferre  non 
Talent.  (^iiIh  fiiiin  ])iiuriiiii  Heneilictiini  stultiti.-c  art;iii  ]tiiti:ktiir.  r|UO(1  relicta  doiiio.  i'cliti»()iit) 
patris,  soli  I>co  pluccn-  (It'itiilfrniiM.  saiirt.')-  cuiiverHationiH  lialiitiiin.  ft  deHertiiiii  (|ii;i-»ivil  \  Quia 
iiini  liii'H'tiJiiH  Ma.Hpluiiict  .Ir»aiiiniii  B:i)>ti(«taiii.  de  i|iio  It-^it  iir  Liii-.  I.  Vo.  {\\\ui\  pvrr  rrrgcrbat.  et 
evnfitrtahatur  itfiiritu,  it  irat  in  itrs/^tiH  u»ifur  ad  tluin  o-ttniniunis  siur  ad  Israel  !  MaiiifeHte  talcs  iii- 
Bultatort-H  aiiiiiiali-M  >««•  i-ki><-  dciiionstraiit.  duiii  Htiiltitiani  repiitaut  ea,  qua-  xuiit  HpiritiiH  Dei, 
qtii.  «ieut  .AinhrosiiiB  dieit  hii|M-r  iiiieain.  non  coercftur  (rtatilmn.  iion  vbitu  exlinguitur.  nun  nlvo  ma- 
trix rrfhutHiir  fX  Hiont  <frej;«iriiiH  ilicit  in  lioniilia  Peutee«mteH,  71/i  impUt  Cf/thdreduin  puerum,  et 
/'««'"  '  '  ■' I'lintnmn   (tin iirntnri Hill   itiiromoruM  vrllininttm.  el  prophrtant  furil.  itnpht  jrw- 

run  ,11  srmirii  J'tirit  ;   iiit/>Ut  piAriilornn,  tt  j>r<riiiratorrm /itcit ;   implrt  j>erite(niUtrim, 

et  (I'  ■  .        '   •■    iinplfl  puhlicunuin.  et    Kfaniftiittiint  fntit.      L'tar   eijjd  e  eontrario  vi-rbis 

.AlM»r.t<>li  threiniB  1  iul  ("oiiMtli.  HI..  IH.  Si  ffuijt  iiilfr  rojt  ridi^tnr  napien»  in  hoc  utrruUj,  xtultwi  jUit.  ut 
itit  Mjiieng.  .Stultiis  (^iiidein  tu-ciindiini  Hapientiani  nnindi.  ipi.-v  Htultitia  ent  ii))iid  I>euni :  iiou 
antein  M-cundnni  Hapientiani  Dei.  (|iia;.  aicut  Ie;;itur  I'roverh.  I.,  2:1.  parvuloB  alluqiiitur  direiitt: 
V»qnfq\io  parvuli  (lilif/ilis  in/untiam  f  Et  pttst :  (vers.  23.)  Converlimini  ad  rorreptioiiemmeam.  en 
]>riif>ram  fohis  npiritum  mrnm."  (Contra  Pfstxfrram  iJoctrinam  RHrahentiiim  Hominef  a  ReLigionit 
Jmrrt-is\i,  Tuni.  XV.,  Opiuc  III.,  Cap.  XIII..  p.  120.) 

5  "Quod  vero  octavo  propo»ituiii  est  de  hoc  oiumI  religiosi  necesae  liabent  circa  eorum  ne- 
Rotia  Holicitari  a  qiiibns  pasciintiir;  fateor  qiKMl  halK-nt  qiiideni.  sed  circa  Bpiritiialem  eoriini 
Haliiteiii.  vel  nt  tribulatos  consolentiir;  qiuu  quideni  solicifiido  est  caritatis.  nude  reli>(ioni  iiou 
re]Mi;:iiat  :  qiiiiiimino.  ut  dicitiir  .lacoh.  1.27:  Rflitjio  munda  ft  imma/nilala  apwi  Deum  et  Patrem 
lure  est,  viJtitaye  pupHlos  rt  ridaiu  in  trihulatinne  errrutn.  Quod  anteni  ultimo  proposituin  est,  om- 
iiiiio  e.st  frivoluni :  quia  ea  quiV>ut4  utuntur  relij;io.si  a<l  .sustentationeni  vitie.  nou  .sunt  eorum 
quantum  ad  projirietatein  doininii.  »ed  di«j>eui*antur  ad  uhuui  necessitatis  eoriiiu  ab  liis  qui 
haruin  reruni  dominium  liabeut.  quicumque  sint  illi.  Ha;c  i^^itur  sunt  (^uasad  pra»en8  8cri>>«Mida 
occiirmnt  contra  erroneam  et  pestiferain  doctrinani  avertentiuni  liomines  a  relijpoiiis  ingrcHsu. 
8i  quis  aiitcm  his  contradicere  volnerit  non  coram  piieris  fjarriat,  sed  ecribat,  et  scripturam 
proponat  in  publico:  ut  ab  intelligentibusdijudicari  pos.sit  quod  verum  tsit;  et  ut  quod  enoueiim 
est.  auctoritate  veritatis  contutetur."  {Crmtra  Penti/eram  iMtctrinam  Rttrahentium  Uomiiut  a  Be- 
ligionia  Infjretsu.  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XVI..  p.  125.) 
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lowed  liim,  to  use  their  talents  in  an  onslaught  upon  Religious 
Orders,  still  exists  at  the  present  time.     Rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence have  little  sympathy  with  monastic  theology,  or  with  mon- 
astic Hie.     When  men  have  wholly  abandoned  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion which  their  forefathers  held  in  reverence,  it  is  little  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  do  what  they  can  to  hinder  others  from  em- 
bracing it  also.     The  true  significance  of  love,  in  its  real  depth — 
in  the  depth  of  its  intensity,  and  in  the  height  of  its  sacrifice — 
cannot  well  be  understood  by  men,  whose  first  principle  of  action 
is  incompatible  with    an  entire    abandonment   of    self.     When 
monastic  theology  teaches  that  a  s])irit  of  adoration,  of  subjec- 
tion, of  self-distrust,  and  of  reverence  is  a  necessary  element  in 
spiritual  advance,  and  that  humility  of  intellect  is  as  essential  as 
humility  of  will,  such  men   as  Abelard  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
are  urged,  by  a  natural  impulse,  to  oppose  it  as  a  method  which 
strikes  directly  at  the  darling  passion  of  their  nature.     The  keen- 
ness of  the  contest  in  which  the  Angelical  was  engaged,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  first  Opusculum  which  has  been  noticed,  but 
it  is  i)erliaps,  still  more  emphatically  expressed  in  that  which  has 
iust  been  touched  upon.     One  thing  it  is  to  assail  a  theory,  and 
that  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  address  oneself  to  indi- 
viduals, and   to  use  every  effort  to  hinder  souls,  called  by^  God, 
from  entering  religion.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Angeli- 
cal was  not  attacking  some  man  of  straw,  or  oversetting  proposi- 
tions which  began  and  stopped  wirli    the    disputations   in   the 
schools  ;  but  he  was  combating  a  living  enemy — an  enemy  highly 
educated,  with  a  strong  position,  and  with  many  human  elements 
of  success,  which  were   wanting  to   the  friars.*     He  was  engaged 
witii  an  enemy  who  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  consolidating 
himself,  and  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  in  the 
open  field,  and  risk   the  chances  of  a  decisive  battle.     The  arms, 
certainly,  were  not  those  of  brute  force  ;  they  were  the  more  pre- 
cise and  nujre  delicate  weapons  of  principle  and  logic.     Well-sea- 
soned professors;   keen,  sharp  youths;  deep  thinkers;    shallow, 
ofT-hund  talkers;  men  of  every  calibre,  and  all  degrees  of  culture, 
who  HIKhI  tlie   Paris  schools,  were  open   to   the  impress  of  talent 
and  ol"  (ruth.     Though  some  might  be  tempted  to  be  carried  away 


*  Anyone  lU'siriiig  to  convinoe  liiniself  of  flio  (lifTioult  position  in  whioli  tl'.o  rocnlars  were 
pIiummI,  nii^ilit  rrail  tho  foUowiii;:  Ihills  of  AlrxniMh-r  IV.  :  (1)  "  ei»n<M-llaiio  Kcolc.si;i>  S.  (ienovefjp 
riutsifii,.  lu"  miia  i.iicntiu'  .sta«huni  droiiriat,  nisijuit-t  »»•  Holij;i(>.sis  <  onooniia  ('uujiuicti.xsiniuin 
w\i\"—\u\.  HulUirium  FF.OriL  I'raftlU:.  I'ol.  I.,  p.  :i'3.  '•  Ki)is«oi)o  Pari.siensi.  no  Paiisit-nsfs 
cinu  (JnilUliuo  ilt-  Sanitoainoiv  iisnni  illins  n-i  i-onsooieiit." — Ibid.  "  Nonnnllornni  Paiisien- 
Hnini  l»(>«t(num  i-iaia  Fiatroa  I'lanlioatoii-s.  ct  Minon-s  nu'iita  pra'dii-aiis.  ipsos  ad  pfr!wv«'ian- 
tiani  (•idiorianii." — Jbid..  p.  ;i7»>.  •  l^pisi-opo  Paii»i«-nsi,  nt  nna>(li'  stmlio  Tarisionsi  sam-ita  sunt, 
sintnta  s(vvan«la  onn-t,  Diiilonia,  Fiatn.s  PraMlii'atoies  vt  Miimrfs  illustn  lando  Cfli-hrans.  indi- 
«'t't  m  vnlj;u>*,  ,.t  in  i;niUt>tuMi  (imiidani  aniinativcrtat ."— f^i<f.  ■  Mauiftiis  it  Soholarilms  Pari.s- 
n-nsilMis.  ni>  (ivnllchuo  do  Sancto-ainon-  studoant.  it  nt  Kratii's  Pia>di»atoies  ao  Muioifs  lialuant 
I'onmuiulatus."— //ii(/..  ;i.  :!::.  •  Rcui  Fraiitnrnni.  nt  Episoopo  Parisiensi  nianuiu  anxilian-m 
pp.iuat  advct-sus  tiubatoios  Parisiinsis  StniUi.*— IWii.,  p.  37a :  sec  olso  p.  379,  bcainuins  with  the 
>\oias,  -Ad  amxs,"  "Mentis  vcblnv;,'  ice. 
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with  the  glowing  rhetoric  and  brilliiint  sophisms  of  the  secular 
jKirty,  still,  men  of  chiiracter  aiul  religion  must  have  been  deeply 
inlluenced  by  the  calm  and  clear  expositlions  of  tlie  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  Words  which  are  delivered  on  the  stiini]),  or  even  the 
wcll-weiglied,  spoken  addresses  of  an  accurate  thinker,  have  not 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding  as  a  carefully  written 
argument,  which  a  man  can  look  at  with  his  eyes,  and  examine 
and  take  to  ])ieces  at  his  leisure.  All  the  power  of  the  secular 
pai'ty  over  the  imagination  would  sim})lygo  for  what  it  was  worth, 
when  their  case  had  been  drawn  out  on  })ai)er ;  and  when  such  a 
man  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  had  taken  their  arguments  point 
by  point,  and,  after  establishing  the  one  principle  which  would 
crush  them  all,  had  displayed  their  worthlessness  in  detail.* 
3Iany  a  good  and  true  cause  has  been  spoiled  by  the  blund- 
ering incompetence  of  an  advocate.  It  is  by  no  means  every 
cause  that  is  lost  Avhich  could  not  bave  been  triumph- 
antly defended.  It  is  quite  possible,  considering  the  state 
of  the  Paris  scbools,  when  the  Angelical  defended  the  monastic 
principle,  that,  had  he  not  been  gifted,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
with  clearness,  vigour,  and  great  astuteness,  the  popular  feeling 
in  the  University  would  have  overpowered  the  regular  bodies  alto- 
gether. A  complicated  war  requires  an  experienced  and  an  able 
o^eneral  and  strategist.  A  difficult  cause  must  be  defended  bv  an 
al)le  man.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  must  not  only  be  met,  but 
they  must  be  overcome.  Sense  must  subdue  prejudice ;  reason 
must  slay  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  imagination ;  the  influ- 
ence of  duty  must  disarm  mere  sentiment ;  sound  logic  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  witli  all  its  crushing  force,  on  fallacy,  sophistry, 
and  chicane;  and,  as  error  and  delusion  recede,  and  as  truth 
pushes  her  advance  with  steadiness,  the  fair  form  of  principle  dis- 
plays her  beautiful  proportions,  and  religion  is  at  length  seated 
Siifely  on  her  throne.f 


♦  Uthf-  esninato  of  the  atitlior  of  the  Vita  di  San  Trnwun  <T Aquino  is  not  pxagcerated.  cer- 
taiiilv  Oh-  Anjjf-lical  waM  quit*-  rapahlt-  of  iiH-ctiii^  ami  cnisIiinK  anv  a«lv*T»arv  :— "  S«.  tiitti  i 
^raiiilli  dell'  arena  del  man-,  ic  tmt«-  le  froiidi  ileKlallM-ri  m  eoiiverlisHero  in  linRiie  eloqneiiti, 
non  potrebbono  h  pieuo  celebraie  I'heroiebe  virtii.  k.  pli  ectelsi  Kncoini.)  di  qneKto  Anjjelico 
Dottore  niaravicHa.  anzi  »tui)ore  di  tntto  liiniverKi):  Prenriiw  de'  Dottori  wliolastici :  liiroe 
delle  veritfk  TeolopifJie:  terma.  4c  stabile  rolonna  della  Sata  ("ItieBa  Catholica :  InesjMijrnabile 
srndo  di  tntta  la  cJiri.stianitfk;  niartello  inelrajrabilp  de  Klempij  lieretici.  At  infedeli  :  Ineido.  k 
rliiaro  Sole,  r'lia  KL'onibrate  tntte  rhereti<lie  j>ravitft:  gloria  del  Rt-Riio  di  Xapoli ;  decoro  dell» 
nobiliMHinia  faniiclia  d'Aqnino:  sperrliio.  t  ornanienta  del  sa<ro  ordine  de'  Predicatori :  pietr* 
]irtlioniK«irna:  Ac  lueida  Keniina  dellalnio.  Ac  ie>{io  Cynvento  di  S.  Ihinicuico  di  Napoli;  incom- 
parabile  tesoro,  Ac  ricettacolo  di  RantitJk,  Ac  di  tutle  I'altre  virtib"     (Vita, p.  4.) 

t  It  may  be  Raid  that,  at  the  time  of  S.  Thomas,  the  sehoolsha*!  reached  their  gr^^at^rt 
power  with"  respect  to  the  influence  of  lojjic  on  the  mind  of  Christendom.  In  earlier  days,  when 
nier.ly  a  fraumentary  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  tea<hin{:  liad  been  acquired,  men  had  not 
sumcient  hold  upon  the  dialecthal  method  to  etiect  any  great  results:  even  Abelard.  with  all 
his  brilliant  keeiines.s.  appears  rather  to  have  dazzled  his  hearers,  than  to  hare  instructed  tliem 
mu<h.  or  edified  them.  He  possessed  liis  instrument,  but  as  yet  the  subject-matter  of  religion 
had  not  »>eeu  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  a  large  and  systematic  way.  It  was  only  after  more 
than  one  generation  liad  been  trained  to  the  use  of  it.  and  the  truths  of  religion  had  t>e»;n 
brought  fiillv  under  its  influence,  that  theologians  began  to  perceive  how  vast  a  power  was  in 
their  hands,  not  merelv  for  destroying  error,  but.  after  having  destroyed  it,  for  building  up  la 
symmetry  and  Btrength  the  grand  fabric  of  tbeolosical  truth. 
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And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  work  performed  by  the  great 
Angelical.  He  confronts  his  adversaries  fairly  in  the  field;  he 
states  their  arguments,  with  honesty  and  with  force;  he  slurs 
nothing  over;  he  meets  each  allegation  point  by  point;  if  a  false 
principle  be  stated,  he  throws  the  light  of  truth  upon  it,  and  ex- 
hibits all  its  hollowness  ;  if  a  fallacy  is  advanced,  he  makes  it  col- 
lapse by  touching  it  with  the  point  of  genuine  logic;  if  error  be 
pushed  forward  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth,  he  applies  his  test, 
and,  dividing  each  from  each,  rejects  the  one,  and  takes  the  other 
under  his  protection  :  and  finally,  after  having  slain  the  enemy, 
he  then  proceeds  to  do  what  is  still  more  important  than  mere 
destruction — to  establish,  upon  a  deep  and  broad  basis  of  truth, 
that  system  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend  against  attack.* 

It  is  especially  in  the  Opusculum  which  I  am  going  to  notice, 
that  the  Angelical  displays  his  great  constructive  powers.  The 
tract,  as  it  may  be  called :  "  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual 
Life,"  makes  up  the  triplex  fimits  quod  non  facile  rumpifur — 
the  three-fold  cord  which  is  not  easily  broken.  The  Saint  felt 
that  it  is  always  a  serviceable  thing  to  pull  down  error;  yet  that 
it  is  a  still  more  serviceable  thing  to  build  up  truth.  He  not  only 
desired  to  defend  religion  against  assault,  and  to  make  her  feared; 
he  also  wished  to  see  her  deeply  loved.  He  desired  to  manifest 
her  goodness,  her  beauty,  and  her  truth. 

As  has  been  said  before,  either  through  malice,  or  through 
ignorance,  or  through  the  blindness  which  passion  breeds,  there 
were  many  at  the  University  who  made  out  all  manner  of  foolish 
stories  about  the  practices  of  Mendicants,  and  threw  the  whole 
action  of  religious  life  into  a  false  light,  turning  it  into  ridicule, 
wounding  it  with  sarcasms,  and  attributing  principles  to  it  as 
fundamental,  which  in  reality,  were  not  principles  of  monastic 
life  at  all. 

Since,  says  the  Saint,  persons  ignorant  of  perfection  have  pre- 
sumed to  say  vain  things  regarding  tlie  religious  life,  it  is  our 
intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  Perfection,  asking  what  it  is  to  be 
perfect;  how  perfection  is  ac(|uired ;  in  what  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion consists;  and  what  are  the  duties  of  those  who  have  em- 
braced it. 

Spiritual  life  consists,  chiefly,  in  charity.     He  who  does  not 


"S.  Tonmso  f{i  qtiello,  ob'apersp  la  Srola  dt'lla  vom  Teolostia.  inanifestnnd«»  h  tiitti  i  rolesti 
Bprr«>ti.  4;  fuciMHlo  oliiuro  lo  oosf  (liflU-oltosc.  Ni"*  vi  ^  iiiist*'ri<>  tnuto  oocullo.  oli'egli  ^  iii«Mio  ili- 
ciuinato.  S:  fsjxisto  uou  haltbia.  di  inanina,  chc  ]>()ssi  tla  tutti  e8srro  inilubifatanu'iilt-  iiitt-so. 
rf  Vv  1  '«'>*'*' >'**^'''  '*»'>'!>.  ^^  <livitia    xfiittiira  ilal  priiicipio  ch'l   (u-ncsi.  insiiio   all"  ultimo   oa]>itolo 

nt'llrt  sua  dottriiia  sono  limasti  y:li  lU-n'tici.  \  i  (ionfili  oonfu.si.  &  la  santa  Catholioa  UhXv  fortifi- 
'^"a  \    "^^pliftta;  di  muni«ru  tule,  cho  i  suoi  ueuiici  uou  hanuo  piii  forza  di  uppuguarla."     (I'ito, 
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possess  it,  according  to  S.  Paul,*  is  nothiiior,  si)iritnally.t  S.  John 
iiKikes  the  wliok'  spiritual  life  to  consist  in  love.  Jle  who  is  i)er- 
fect  in  charity,  is  perfect  in  the  spiritual  life.  There  are  two 
precepts  of  charity:  the  one  ai)pertains  to  the  love  of  God;  the 
other,  to  the  love  of  one's  neighhour.  The  perfection  of  the  spiritual 
life  consists,  first  and  princii)ally,  in  the  love  of  God;  secondarily, 
in  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  are  many  degrees  of  this 
perfection.  A  thing  can  be  loved,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  loveable;  a 
thing  can  be  loved  inasmuch  as  the  lover  has  a  capacity  for  lov- 
ing.|  A  thing  is  loveable  in  proportion  to  its  goodness.  The 
goodness  of  God  lacing  infinite,  God  is  infinitely  loveahle.  But 
no  creature  can  love  infinitely.  A  finite  power  cannot  elicit  an 
infinite  act.  God  alone,  then,  can  love  Himself,  according  to  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  degree  of  charity. 

'J'he  perfect  love  of  the  rational  creature  is  to  love  with  all  his 
powers,  by  actively  kee})ing  his  whole  being  concentrated  on  the 
Supreme  Good,  in  its  fullest  intensity  of  love.  But  this  belongs, 
not  to  ^^  viatores,'^  but  to  ^^  comjn'eliensores."  The  third  degree  of 
love  consists  in  referring  all  things,  either  actively  or  habitually, 
to  God.  This  third  degree  is  obligatory  upon  all  men,  by  reason 
of  the  precept.  The  second  degree  is  not  possible  to  a  man  on 
earth,  unless  he  be  both  a  '' viator ^^  and  a  '^ comprchent^or^^  ',)i& 
Jesus  Christ  was.  But,  thougli  the  second  is  not  possible  to  us; 
still,  we  should  strive  our  best  to  aim  at  something  like  it.S     It 


•  1  Cor.,  XITI.,  2.     1  John.  ITI..  14. 

t  "  yiioniain  ((uidaiii  ]i<Tffctioiiis  icnari.  di-  porfortionis  st<'\tn  vaiitv  qujr>dain  direre  prjrpiinip- 
Beriuit.  ]>rc)|)()Hituiii  iiostni-  iiitciitioiiis  i-8t  d«-  perfcctioiie  tractaro,  quid  «it  chsc  p«Tf<-ft\ini,  qua- 
liter  p<-iT(i-tio  acquiratur,  quia  Hit  perfectiuuis  status,  et  qua)  comiietaut  assumeutibus  i>erfeo* 
tiouiH  Htatuin     .     .     ." 

•■I'nrnum  i'jitur  ronsidfvnro  oportot.  quod  pfrft'ctuni  niultipliritfr  diritur.  Kst  eniin  nli- 
qui<l  .siin|>licit«T  p«Tfr<M tiui.  ali(|uid  \rro  (licitiir  j>filV<"tum  scciiniluiii  quid.  Sinipliritcr  quidfui 
jHMfectuiu  fst  quod  HttiuKit  ad  liu<Mu  ••jus  f|U()d  ci  coumcfit  Hi-cuiidiiiu  jiropriatu  ratitnieni  :  (♦«- 
fuuiluiii  (|iiid  atitcui  ]>«Tf*-('tuui  diii  poti  st  tjuod  attiiiuit  m\  tini-iu  alioHJus  eoruiu  qu;R  couiitau- 
tur  junpnaMi  ratioucni  ;  sicut  uuiuuil  siuijtliriter  <licitur  es.se  perrcctuiu.  fiuaudo  ad  liuu<;  liuein 
]i)-rilui-ilui'  ut  iiiliil  fi  dcHJt  ex  lii.s  (|U.'f  intcuritatciu  vit:r-  auiMiali»«  (■dUKtitiiuut.  puta  cum  uiliil 
fi  d«'Nif  «-x  uunu-ro,  i-t  diinpoHitinuf  nicnihroruni.  v\  dchila  rnr|)ori»  quaiititaU*.  i-t  virtutibus  qui- 
?)U»  iqMTatioucM  Vila-  auinialis  pcrticiuutur  :  set'Uiniuiu  quid  autcui  porfcrtuiu  aiiiuial  dici  jmteBf. 
si  Hit  |MTr<-<'luui  iu  allii'dini-,  aut  iu  odort-.  aut  iu  aliquo  inijuRUicxii.  Sir  i^itur  ct  iu  H])n'ituall 
vita,  .sinipliciter  quidfui  Ikiuid  ])('|  f<-<-tuH  dii-it  ur  latitiiu-  i-jus  iu  (|Ui>  ))rju<'ipallt<-i'  Hpiiitualis  vita 
couHiHtit;  Hfd  HfTuuduin  qui<l  ]M-rf<-ctUH  dici  ])nt<-Ht  latutut- (■u,juh<'Uui(|iu- qnod  8|)ii'ituali  ^  it;B 
ac\juncitur."     {(fpujtr.  If.,  l)r  Per/rrtunir  I'iUn  Spirilwilut.  Tom.  XV..  Cap.   I.,  p.  7fi.) 

t  "  Perfeftiiuip  aut4-ni  rirra  raritat»'iu  priucipalitpr  ronsidorata,  plane  arripi  potent  in  quo 
p«'rl«Ttin  .Hpirit\ialiK  vita-  muMiHtaf.  Sunt  ciiiui  duo  pr.-frepta  caritatiN:  <iuoruui  ununi  jK-itinet 
ad  diU-ctioiK-ui  I»fi.  aliuri  anicin  ad  clilfctiont-ni  jiroxinii.  l)u;v  (juidt-ui  uiu)  i)ra-rcj)ta  ordineni 
(jucnidani  lul  iuviceui  lialniit  srcuuduTU  ordintni  raritatiR.  Nam  i<l  quotl  )>rin<ipalitei  caritato 
<li1i;:)-uduni  ent.eHt  Huinuiuui  bouuni.  rpiod  no.-*  lieatoe  efllcit.  scilicet  DeuK.  Stcuudaiin  vero 
diliuendus  ex  caritate  est  proxinius.  qui  ludjis  i|Ui)daui  socialis  vit.T.jure  coii.jungitur  in  l»eatitu- 
dinis  iMTceptione.  vel  i)articipatiriue.  Uude  lioc  est  quod  in  proximo  «-x  caritat*-  debemus  dilij;ere, 
ut  siuiul  ad  beatif udineni  |>erveniaiuu8.  Hunc  aiiteni  oidiuein  juaiceptorum  caritatis  DoininiiB 
in  Kva:ij;elio  Mattli.  XXII.  :r7.  ostendit  diceus  :  Dilinfit  Dftminum  Drum  inum  fx  toto  corde  tuo,  et  in 
totn  nnimn  tun,  ft  in  tola  viniU  tun.  !{(><•  rst  mnximurii  rt  primum  mnnilatum.  SeOLndtnii  avtfm  /timile 
r*t  huir  :  Inliijrn  prnrimnm  tuum  sintl  If  ipnim.  I'rimo  ijjitur  et  priui;ipaliter  consi.stit  siiiritualis 
vit^-  perfectio  in  dilectione  Dei:  uude  Duniinus  ad  Abraliam  lo<|ueuH  dicit  Genes.  XVII.  1.  Ego 
Df/minuji  irmnipoUns  :  ambula  coram  me,  et  eitto  perfrrtu*.  Anibulalur  auteni  coram  Deo  iion  passi- 
bus  corp<iris.  sed  aflectibus  mentis.  Secuudario  vero  consistit  spiritualis  vitre  pei-fectio  in 
proximi  dilectione:  unde  Douiinus  luni  dixisset  ilattli.  V.  44.  Diliyite  inimicos  vestros.  et  plura 
subjunxisset  quic  ad  dilectionem  proximi  y)ertinent,  concbidit  in  tine  [^^r- 48.]  JCstote  ergo  vo$ 
perjerti.  sinit  ft  Fat'-r  vester  C(tlfslU  pfrftctun  est."     {De  Per/rctione  Vit'js  Spiritualis,  Cap.  II.,  p."'^-) 

§  How  profound  are  not  tbese  words  of  the  Angelical !  How  firmly  he  grasps  tlie  truth  ! 
"  Coniprelien8if)nem  auteni  aceipit  non  secundum  quod  importat  inclusioueni.  aut  terminationora 
couiprebensi.  Hie  enim  Dens  in<f>mprebensibilis  est  omni  creatur.T':  sed  se^'undum  qiu)d  com- 
picLcusio  ioiportat  coiisecutiouem  eju$  quod,  inscqueudo  uliquis  quitsivit.    Iu  ilia  autciu  ccckft- 
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is  in  this  that  the  porfection  of  that  life  consists,  to  which  we  are 
invited  by  the  counsels.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  human  ^ 
lieart  is  drawn  from  the  love  of  many  objects,  so  much  the  more 
intensely  it  can  adhere  to  07ie  object.  So,  the  more  the  soul  is 
withheld  from  the  love  of  temporal  things,  so  much  the  more  will 
it  be  borne  towards  the  love  of  God.  Therefore,  all  the  counsels 
by  which  we  are  urged  to  perfection  have  this  one  scope :  to  draw 
away  the  soul  from  creatures;  that  the  mind  may  all  the  more 
freely  go  towards  God,  by  contemplating,  loving,  and  fulfilling 
His  blessed  Will.* 

Tiie  Saint  then  dedicates  a  chapter  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty,  by  which  religious  leave  external  goods,  tends 
towards  this  end.  Another  chapter  is  written  to  prove  how  the 
renunciation  of  corporeal  affections,  and  of  marriage,  sets  a  man 
at  liberty  to  enter  God's  service,  and  to  adhere  all  the  more  per- 
fectly to  Ilim.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  useful  and  practical 
advice  with  regard  to  making  good  the  above  necessary  renuncia- 
tion. Then  comes  the  third  way  of  perfection,  viz.,  the  abnegation 
of  one's  own  will. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  ways,  there  is,  in  Religious  Orders, 
a  three-fold  vow — of  poverty,  of  continence,  and  of  obedience 
unto  death.  It  is  becoming  that  this  three-fold  vow  should  enter 
into  the  idea  of  religion;  for  S.  Augustine  says:  "Religion  does 
not  seem  to  signify  any  kind  of  cuJtus^  but  the  worship  of  God." 
That  cultus  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  is  indicated  by  the  act 
of  sacrifice.!     A  sacrifice  of  external  things  is  then  offered  to  God, 

ti  iM-atitudiiic  wmpcr  nctnaliter  iiitollcotus,  et  voluntas  crentnra'  rationalis  in  D«Mim  ftrtnr, 
••inn  in  <li\  in;»  tVnitioiH'  ilia  ln-atitiulo  consistat.  Beat itmloanti'ni  mm  t-st  in  liabitn.  scil  in  at'tii. 
Kt  i|nia  Mt-o  crcatnia  rationalis  inlia-rt-bit  tani(|nain  nltinio  lini,  i|ni  t-st  Veritas  sninnia;  in  tineni 
a  lit  cm  nltiinnm  omnia  jn-r  intent  ioncm  refernntnr.  et  secnndiun  nltimnm  tinem  omnia  execi  nen- 
<la  (U.sponnntnr ;  eonse(|ne)is  est  <ino(l  in  ilia  heatitudinis  jx-rfeelione  ereatnra  ratiomtlis  dilijiet 
l>enm  ex  lole  eorde.  ilnm  tola  ejns  intent  io  f'eretnr  in  Denm  ex  omnilins  (jna'  eofjitat.  amat.  ant 
a>;it  :  ex  tota  menle,  ilnm  semper  actnaliter  nuns  ejus  I'eretnr  in  Denm.  ipsum  semper  \  idens, 
et  omnia  in  ipso,  et  seenndum  e.jns  veritateni  de  (nnnil)ns  Jndieans :  ex  tota  aninia,  dum  tota 
ejus  ulleetio  ad  Denm  dili;;endnni  feretur  eontinm-.  et  luojiter  i))snm  omnia  dilijjentnr.  ex  tota 
fVtrtitndine,  vel  ex  oinnibns  viribns.  dnm  omnium  exteriornm  aetnnni  ratio  erit  Dei  dilectio. 
Hie  «  St  erj^o  seeuiulns  perl'eefa'-  dileetioniii  di viniu  uiodns,  (|ui  est  beatonun."  (Dt  Perftctione 
VlUr  Spiriiudlis,  (V(;».  /r.,  ;).  "7.) 

*  In  these  words  the  .Vn<i»dieal  "lives  the  grand  prineiplo  of  perfection  : — "  Sed  rtiin  Aposto- 
niH  dixisset,  A'i>?i  ipuHi  Jam  cotiipirhi-mlrrim,  tint  /H'r/i'rtun  Kim.  snb«lit.  Sn/iior  autrm  iti  ifHO  tiunio  ciwi- 
1>rrhrtt<liim  :  et  postmodnm  snbdit  :  i,>iiinimiiu>-  rr{io  in-r/rrli  sumtis.  hoc  tk-ntiamii^.  V.\  quibns  verbis 
manileste  a<»-ii>itur  <|uod  etsi  «'omi>rebensornm  perleetio  non  sit  nobis  possibilis  in  hae  vita, 
ivmnlari  tainen  debemns  nt  in  simihtudinem  i>erfeetiiinis  illins.  (juantum  possibile  est.  nos  tra- 
bamus  ;  <'t  in  boe  pt-rtVetio  bnjns  vita>  eonsistit.  ad  ((nanj  per  eonsilia  invilamnr.  Manifestuni 
nannine  est  ipuxl  linmannm  eor  taiito  intensius  ui  aliijuid  unum  ftrtnr.  (juanto  nu»<iis  »  inultis 
revoeatur.  Su>  i;;itur  lanto  perfeetius  aninnis  bominis  a<l  Denm  dili;;endnm  fertnr.  i|nanto 
nniijis  ab  atVeetn  temporaliuin  revoeatnr.  I'nde  .Vnjinstinns  in  Lib.  LXXXIII..  Qna'stionnni 
dieit,  (juod  (v/iMiiiHi  (•«in'((ifi,'(  ».st  spis  ii<iii>isci-)uianim.  nut  rttimitiinnivi  trinpitrolium  rrrum  :  aumnrn- 
tuin  rrro  rjii.t  fifi  aipiiiitiitis  tliminutio  :  pti/ictio  nro  nulla  nipiditn,".  Omnia  ijiitur  eonsilia.  qnibns 
««l  perteetionein  invitanmr.  ad  boe  nertin(>nt  ut  animus  bominis  ab  atleetu  rerum  ti'mpornlinni 
a\er(atnr;  nt  sie  liberi\is  mens  temiat  in  Deum,  eontemplando,  amando,  et  ejus  vohintateni  im- 
plendo."     (Ih-  l'erf,rtio»f  VitiV  Spiritudliit,   dtp.   I'/..  ;>.  7«.) 

T  "  Seenndum  auteni  trij^lieem  viam  perfe«"tionis  assiuuatani.  in  relisionibus  triplex  roni- 
luune  votum  invenitur.  seilii'et  votum  paupertatis,  eontinentia'.  et  ob»>di«'nti;v  usipie  ad  mor- 
t«'ni.  I  er  votum  paupertatis  prinu\m  i>erfi'etionis  vi;»m  reliuiosi  assumnnt.  omni  projirietati 
niu'eiuintiantes.  Per  \otum  autem  eontinenti;e  a^tire«liuntur  viam  seenndam.  matrimoni  jwr- 
petno  abrenuntiantes.  Per  votum  autem  tibedieutia-  umxinu-  viam  tertiam  assumunt.  vi>lunta- 
letn  piopriaiu  abnejvamlo.  Hoe  etiam  triplex  votum  eonsrue  relii;ioni  ailaptat^r.  Xaui.  sieut 
t"  11  !•".'*''•"''*'  ^"  '^*'.^  ''^■'^-  '*•■'•  ''(Ji<ji<>  »<>»'  quemlilHt.  mil  7Vi  niltum  aiiiiniirair  i-idrtur.  Unde  et 
tilluis  dUMt  in  Kbetorioa.  quod  reli^io  est  virttijt  qu<r  cviilatn  .tufxriori  uaturtr.  <pinni  dirhtam  I't^tint, 
CMtum,  c<fnmoniamquc  affvrt.    Cultuss  autem  soli  Deo  debit  us  iu  »;vcriticii  oblatioue  osteuditiir. 
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when,  for  God's  sake,  they  are  ^i^iven  away;  aceonliii":  to  tliat: 
*'])()  not  forget  to  do  good  and  to  ini})art,  ibr  by  sucli  sacrifices, 
God's  favour  is  obtained.''  *  A  man's  own  body  is  offered  to  God, 
''when  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucilied  their  flesh,  with  the 
vices  and  concni)iscences,"  f  as  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians. 
Hence,  lie  writes  to  the  Romans:  "Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  unto  God."|  The  third  sacrifice  is  also 
most  Hccei)table  to  God,  when  a  man  offers  his  spirit  to  God, 
according  to  the  psalm:  "A  sacrifice  to  God  is  an  afflicted 
spirit."  § 

But,  it  sbould  be  understood  that,  as  S.  Gregory  says,  there  is 
this  difference  between  a  holocaust  and  a  sacrifice,  viz.,  that  every 
holocaust  is  a  sacrifice,  but  every  sacrifice  is  not  a  holocaust.  In 
a  sacrifice,  a  part  is  offered;  in  a  holocaust,  the  whole.  "When, 
therefore,  a  man  dedicates  to  God,  by  vow,  a  portion  of  what  he 
lias,  it  is  a  sacrifice;  but  when  he  makes  over  to  the  Omnipotent 
(Jod.  l)y  vow,  all  his  substance,  his  Avhole  life,  and  all  his  knowl- 
edge, it  is  a  holocaust."  ||  And  this  is  accomi)lislied  by  the  three 
vows  just  naiiu'd.  The  religious  state  not  only  contains  the  per- 
fection of  charity,  but  it  contains  the  perfection  of  penance  also. 
There  is  no  sin  so  great,  tliat  a  man  can  be  ordered  to  enter 
religion  as  a  penance  for  having  committed  it.  Of  these 
three  vows,  the  principal  one  is  that  of  obedience,  which  is 
evident  for  many  reasons.  First,  because,  by  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, a  man  offers  his  own  will  to  God;  whilst,  by  the  vow  of 
continence,  he  offers  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  body;  and, 
by  the  vow  of  poverty,  his  external  possessions.  Now,  since  a 
man  values  his  body  more  than  his  external  goods,  and  his  soul 
more  than  his  body;  so,  the  vow  of  continence  is  to  be  placed 
before  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  vow  of  obedience  before  either. 
Secondly,  because  a  man  makes  use,  by  means  of  his  own  will, 


OfftTtur  aiitcTn  Di-n  snrrifiriiiin  fh- exterioribiis  robiis.  qiiaiulo  c-as  aliqiiis  propt«T  Dfuni.  laril- 
tnr.  wciiihIiiim  illud  He1)r.  iilt.  IH.  Hrn^jirrnlirr,  rt  rommvvumiM  nolile  ohlivisri :  talihiu  enim  ho»tttt 
proinrrrtur  Ihitn.  (Mititiii  ctiaiii  |)««>  t«a4  riliriiiiii  «!«•  i>ro))ii(»  i-At\ywi\r,  i|tiaii(lo  8<ilic,«-t  qui  ("liriiiti 
aunt,  fariuMM  Huaiii  ciiiciHpmit  fiiin  vitiis.  et  coiiciiitim-eiitiiH.  iit  (lifit  Aj»08toliiH  Galat.  V. 
I'lulf  ft  i|»M-  (lifit  Koiii.  XII..  I.  KrhilirntiA  rorporn  rentrn  hontifitii  rivenUm.  luinrtnm.  iMo  pUyentem. 
V.M  ftiaiii  f«n<'ritii'iuiii  tertiiiiii  I>fi)  ai'C<-]>tiH8iiiinin.  (piaiido  ali(|Ui8  Hpiritiiiii  huuiii  oflVrt  l>«o, 
Mcrnndiiin  ilhid  INalm.  L..  19.  S'irrijUium  iM-o  ^irilwi  amtritnilnUm."  (Dc  I'er/ectione  ViUe  .Ipiri^t- 
altJi.  Cap.  XI..  p.  83.) 

*  Hrh.,  XIJL,  16.  t    v.,  24. 

tRom..  XII..  1.  i  L.,  19. 

II  "  tied  urieiuium  qnod.  nicwt  OregoTiwn  d\c\t  snper  V.zfvAi.  hoc  inUr  mcrificiuw  et  holocaustum 
clijttnt.  qtind  iminfhnUtmuMum  fut  narrijlrium,  et  non  inniw  uticiificium  hvUjcavu^tnm.  In  tKwrifino  f^im 
part  peniflU.  in  hoUicntutn  vero  lotum  penui  offrrri  confmnernt.  Cum  eryo  alirjuiM  miurn  alu/uul  I^o 
tenet,  el  nliffuid  non  rm-rt.  mcrifirium  ent.  Cinn  rrro  mnne  quod  fiahet,  orniu  qwjd  vivil,  omnt  qwjd  M- 
pit.  omnipotmti  Deo  voverit,  holoctirutntn  est.  Qintd  (jiiidfiu  inipletur  per  tria  vota  pra;dicta.  L'nde 
iiiaiiitVbtutn  est  eos  qui  Inijusiiiodi  vota  Deo  ennttiiiit,  quasi  propter  holcKaunti  exct-llentiani 
antoiioina^tice  reli^io.'^OH  vocari.  Per  saeiiticii  auteni  ohlatioueni  Hecunduui  lejjis  niaiidatum 
pro  pecotiH  natisfaeere  oportet.iit  in  Levitico  expreHse  juhetnr.  L'ude  Psal.  IV.  euni.  dixiwM't: 
Q}UJf  difitii  in  rordibus  reslria.  et  in  cubili^/us  cestri*.  rompungimini :  statiiu  de  sacrificatione  Bcn- 
beiiR.  dixit:  ."^crijirnte  xarrificium  jtistitiie  ;  idesl.  opera  lacite  justa  jwst  pojuitentia^  lainenta,  ut 
Glossa  exponit.  Sicut  erjjo  liolocanstuni  sacrifieiuni  est  perfectnni.  ifa  per  vota  pr;eiiiisi*»  per- 
feete,  hoioo  Deo  satinfaeit.  cum  et  de  exterioribns  rebus,  et  de  proprio  .spiiitu  Lolocaustum 
offert."     (De  Ferfutione  Vitoe  iSpiritualis,  Cap.  XL,  p.  83.) 
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both  of  his  own  body,  and  of  external  goods:  so  that  a  man  who 
gives  up  his  own  will,  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  all  he  posses- 
ses. Hence,  the  vow  of  obedience  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
vow  of  continence,  or  of  poverty;  and,  in  a  certain  way,  includes 
them  both.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Samuel  prefers  obedience 
to  all  sacrifices,  saying:  "Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifices."* 

Just  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  love  of  God,  so  there  are 
many  with  respect  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  is  one 
perfection  which  falls  under  precept;  another,  which  is  included 
in  counsel.  The  love  of  one's  neighbour  which  falls  under  pre- 
cept is  this:  that  a  man  should  "love  his  neighbour  as  himself" 
— that  is,  that  he  should  wish  him  to  have  what  is  good,  and  be 
freed  from  what  is  evil;  and  also  that  he  should  manifest  by  act, 
the  love  he  feels  in  his  heart:  "  Little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  f  The  perfection 
of  the  love  of  one's  neighboui'  which  falls  under  the  counsel  is 
divided  into  three  heads.];  First,  respecting  its  extension;  under 
this  comes  the  love  a  man  bears  his  relations;  then,  that  love 
wiiieh  he  feels  for  those  for  whom  he  entertains  a  sort  of  natural 
alfection  ;  and,  lastly,  the  love  which  is  due  to  his  enemies — this 
dei^ree  of  love  being  taught  by  our  Lord:  "Love  your  enemies; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;"§  and  in  this  He  shows  that  the 
perfection  of  love  is  included.  Hence,  He  ends  by  saying:  "Be 
you  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  That 
tlie  practice  of  this  love  is  beyond  common  perfection  is  clear 
from  the  writings  of  8.  Augustine.  ||  It  follows  of  necessity  from 
— « __ . 

*  Tlio  Saint's  liiyli  appreciation  of  "  olM'(li»>nce"  is  neooniiteil  for  thus:—"  Intor  h.-vc  niitfin 
tria  iiMii- ad  rfliuioiiis  .statuni  dixiniiis  ixTlinen*,  pr;v«'iiiiuun  est  obedientiie  \ otuin  :  (|iio(l  <jiii- 
deiii  iiiiiltiplieitii  iippaiet.  Primo  tiiiiilcni.  (luia  per  oln-di-ntia-  votiini  homo  l)e«i  propriam  v(»- 
hmtaleni  oil'ert  :  per  votnniautein  eoiit  iiuiitia'  oHert  el  saentiiiiiui  (!»■  pi  oprio  eorpoie  ;  per 
Vdtimi  vero  paiipertaiis  otVeit  de  exleiiorihiis.  SieiU  ei<;o  iiif.r  hoiia  liominis  lorpiis  pia'tertiir 
exteiioiihiiH  lelms,  ct  aiiiiiia  eorjxiri ;  ita  votiini  coiitiiieiitia'  voto  p:uipeitatis  |)ra'fertur,  votiiiu 
aiitein  <)l»rdientia>  lit  lique.  Seeiindo,  (iiiia  proi>t«T  propriam  volmitatem  )iomi>  et  exteriorilms 
ii'lui!*  iititiu  et  propiio  eorpore.  Sie  i;iitur  (pii  propriam  volmitatem  dat.  fotiim  deilisse  vitle- 
tiir  I'mvcrsahns  i«itiir  est  ob»'dieiit ia'  votiiin  quani  eontiiient ia>  «-t  i)aiii»erlalis  :  et  ((iwxiam- 
iiiodo  iiieludil  ntniuuiue.  Him-  est  miod  Samuel  ohe«lieiitijnii  oiiinilms  saenlieiis  jna-tVrt.  ilieena 
1  Hen.,  XV.,  22:  Melior  Mt  ubrdieiitia  qiiuin  victiiiut;."  (Lk  I'er/ectiotu  I'llit  fiiiiriliuUu,  Cup.  XI.. 
p.  n:\.\  '  .      /-         1 

t  John,  TIL.  18. 

t  ••  His  uiitein  eoiisideratiH  de  perfeetioue  caritatis  (|i)autum  pertiuet  ad  dileotionom  Dei, 
ooiiHiitiMandiim  leliiiqiiit iir  de  earilatis  perfeetione  tiiiaiitum  pertiuet  ad  dilectionem  proxiiiii. 
hHt  imtrm  eoiisideiaiidus  multiplex  jiiadiis  perleet  ioiiis  «irea  dileet  ioiiem  |iroxiuii.  sieut  et  cirea 
•liieelioiicm  Dei.  Kst  eniin  quadam  ]>ei  tecl  io  <|iia'  requirit  iir  ad  salutem.  qua<  eiwlit  bub  neees- 
fiitiite  |)i;eeepti  :  esti-iiam  tiua'dam  ulieiior  peiteelio  supeiaU  luilaus.  qiia>  sub  oousilio  eadit. 
I  ei  teetio  aiitein  diloctioiils  pioxiiiii  Meies.sai  ia  ad  salutem  eoiisidei  aiida  est  ex  ipso  modo  dili- 
K«''»di.  qui  mdiis  piavsi  riliitur  in  pra-cepto  de  proximi  diletlioiu-,  eiim  dieitur:  /)i/ii/«-.<  prorimum 
,![""•'*"""' ''■•/'•*"'"•  Quia  eiiim  Densest  universale  bonuiu  supra  nos  existens.  ad  perfi-etioiieni 
uileetioiiis  diviiue  reciuiritnr  nt  totnm  eor  li.miinis  secundum  ;ili«inem  modum  conv  ertatur  in 
I  eniii,  sicnt  ex  .siipradictis  patet.  Kt  i<leo  modus  diviiuc  dilectiiniis  convenienter  exprimitnr 
p«"i  hoc  quod  dicit\ir:  Dili^irg  l^iminitm  nrnin  tunin  r.r  toto  conir  tuo.  Proximus  atiteni  noster  non 
est  umvcrsalc  lioinun  supra  nos  existens.  se«l  ]>articularr  intra  nos  eonstitntuni :  et  ideo  non  de- 
leuiunatur  nobis  modus  nt  aliqnis  diU<;at  proximum  ex  toto  corde.  sod  sicnt  sf  ipsum."  {De 
*  trjectionr  J  lUr  Si>iritutiUs,  Cap.  A///.,  ;>.  8(3.) 

i  Matt.,  v..  u. 
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the  precept,  thiit  a  mjin  exclude  not  his  enemy  from  the  pciienil 
charity  with  whicli  he  is  l)ound  to  love  his  neighbour,  and  that  he 
admit  not  into  his  luart  anything  contrary  to  sucli  a  love.  ]5ut, 
that  a  man  should  actually  iix  his  mind,  without  necessity,  upon 
the  love  of*  his  enemy,  a})pertains  to  tlie  j)erlcction  of  the  counsel. 
This  love  of  one's  enemy  is  derived,  directly,  from  the  Divine  love 
alone.  God  only  is  able  to  move  man  to  a  love  of  his  enemy. 
And  man  loves  him  as  the  creature  and  the  image  of  God.  The 
more  fully  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  charity  of  God,  so  much  the 
more  easily  is  his  mind  capable  of  being  bent  to  the  love  of  his 
enemy.  The  second  head  regards  the  intensity  of  the  love.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  a  man's  love,  will 
be  the  ease  with  whicli  he  can  contemn  other  things  for  that 
love's  sake.  There  are  three  degrees  of  this  contempt.  There  are 
some  men  who  despise  exterior  goods:  "If  I  sliould  distribute  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor:"*  "If  a  man  should  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  for  love,  he  shall  despise  it  as  nothing."! 
They  are  wanting  in  this  perfection  who,  possessing  goods,  do  not 
assist  those  who  are  in  want :  "  He  that  hath  the  substance  of  this 
world  and  shall  see  his  brother  in  need,  and  shall  put  up  his 
bowels  from  him,  how  doth  the  charity  of  God  abide  in  him  jj"| 
The  second  degree  is  to  expose  one's  body  to  labours,  out  of  love 
for  one's  neighbour.  § :  "In  labour  and  in  toil  we  worked  night 
and  day,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you."  ||  Tliey 
fail  in  this,  who,  for  the  sake  of  others,  will  give  up  no  pleasure, 
and  put  themselves  to  no  inconvenience:  "You  that  sleep  on 
beds  of  ivory,  and  are  wanton  on  your  couches;  that  eat  the  lamb 
out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  herd;  you 

vel  propter  natiiraliH  rnKiiationis  viiiciiluin.  atit  civiliH;  et  inU'  dilcctioniH  fjradiia  tcrrniiiia 
riviliH  iiinicitiif  oi)ar<;tHtiii.  Sunt  aiitfiii  alii  qui  dilt-ctioiiiK  affi-ctiiin  ctiani  ml  extraix-OH  cxteti- 
diiiit.  diiiii  laiiicii  ill  fis  iioii  iiivfiiiatiir  aliijiiid  (jimmI  cIm  ndv«TH<-tiir  :  et  liii;  qiiidciii  dilcctionis 
gradiiH  <|ii(Mlainiii()d<>  Hiih  iiatiiiiH  liiiiitibiiH  Cdarrtat iir.  Quia  iMiim  oiihich  lioiiiiut-H  coiivciiiiint 
ill  natiiia  HiM-cjfi.  (iiiiiiiH  li<i;iio  fst  iiat iiralitiT  oiiiiii  lioniiiii  ainiciiH.  Kt  line  iiiiixiiiie  ONtciidit iir 
ill  liDc  (|ii(><l  lioiiio  aliiini  •■naiilfiii  in  via  dirl|;it,  ct  a  raiiMa  Hiililcvat.  <-t  alios  liii.jiisiiiodi  dilt'O- 
tiiiiii.H  «-t)'*-rtiiH  iiii|M-ii(lit.  S«mI  «|Uia  lioiiiu  iiat iiialitt-r  hc  i|iHiiiii  iiiii^ciH  rinaiii  aliiiiii  diii^il  ;  t'X 
cadi-iii  auti-iii  radi<-<*  )ii'ii(-cdii  iit  a1i<|tiiil  dili<jatiir.  <-l  ciiiH  r-(Mitr;iniiiii  odio  lialx-atiir;  0(iiiH<-(|iu-ns 
fM  lit  intra  nat  lira  lis  dilfctiuiiiH  liiiiitcs  iiiiiiiiconiin  dilcclio  iiitii  '-oinjin-lMMidatiir.  TtMliiiM  aiitcin 
dilcctioiii*«  ;;riidiiH  <-Ht  lit  dilcrtiii  proxiiiii  <•! iaiii  ad  iiiiiiiii-oH  fxifiidatiir :  (jiieni  (|iiic1i>iii  dilec- 
tioiMH  };radiiiii  DcitiiiniiH  dix-f t  .Miitlli.  V.  44.  dii-ciis:  IMIufitf  inimiroH  ventrog.  hetiffaritf  hin  qui  ode- 
runt  rim :  ft  in  )i<)«'  diicct  iitiii.s  |K-rriM-li<)ii*Mii  i-nnf  dciiioiiMtrat :  iiiide-  roncludit  8iil)dcii8  [v«-r.  48.]: 
Kutntf  irjilnr  vob  prrfecti,  sictU  et  Patrr  VfMer  i>rr/erUut  eat."  (De  Ffrfectione  Vitoi  Spirit%mli8,  Cap. 
XIV..  p.  »7.) 

•  1  Cor.,  XIIL,  3.  t   Cant.,  VIII..  7,  %  1  John,  III.,  19. 

{  "  Con8id«-ratiir  aiitcni  s^'riindo  p«-rf«<tio  dih-otionis  proxiiiii  sj-ciindiini  iiiteiiHioneni  amo- 
rif*.  .MaiiilV-.ttiini  t-Ht  <-iiiiii  (|ni)d  taiito  iilii|iiiH  iiitfiiKiiiH  aiiiatiir,  taiitci  (aciliiiH  alia  jiroftter  ipHnni 
i-()iit»-niniiMtiir.  Kx  liiH  <-r^ci  <jna^  lioiiio  proptfr  dil<-i-tioni-iii  proxiiiii  (-oiitciiiiiil,  (roiihidciuri 
p<it«*Ht  an  Hit  p«Tl"«'<-ta  dilt-rtio  ]ir<>\iiiii.  Hii.jiih  aiitciii  iit-il't-ctioiiis  triplex  >;ra«liiK  iiivciiitiir. 
Sunt  fiiiiii  ali<|iii  rjiii  exterinra  bona  (Mditeiniiiint  propter  ilile<-ti(iii<-iii  |iroxiiiioi'uiii,  duiu  vel  ea 
pai  ticMilariter  proxiiiiiH  a^liniiiiHtraiit,  ^  el  totaliler  omnia  injessitfitibiKi  erogaiit  ))roxiiiioriiiii: 
quod  virletur  ApoHtoliis  taiijjere  cum  dirit  1  (.'or.  XIII.  I(  Si  diMrihuero  in  cihoH  pauperum  omnem 
mhxtantinm  :  Kf  Cant.  VIII.  7.  dicitiir:  .S'l  tlnlerit  homo  omnrin  guhxtantiam  (lomua.nwr  pro  diUctioiu, 
qunni  nihil  dfHjiiri/'t  mm.  Uiide  et  l>oniinuM  lioc;  (■omiireliendere  '.  idetur.  diiiii  eoiihiliuiii  de  per- 
feclione  8ectaii<la  ciiidani  daret.  <lieenH  Matlli.  XiX.  21.  Si  tin  per/frtua  fsuf.  vatU.  d  vende  omnia 
qute  haheg^  et  da  pauj^rihtut :  fi  hahehia  themiurum  in  r/j>Ao  :  et  reni,  iiequei-e  me  :  iibi  omnium  boiioriim 
exteiiornm  alxiieatioiiem  a<l  duo  videtiir  ordinare  :  urilicet  a«l  dileetioiieni  jiroxiiiii,  cum  dicit 
£t  da  jxiuperibus  ;  et  ad  dilectioueui  Dei,  num  dicit,  Sequere  me,"  (Ite  Per/ectione  Vit<e  HpirituaU, 
Cap.  XIV.,  p.  m.) 

II  2  TheM.,  III.,  8. 
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that  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  psaltery;  they  have  taught  them- 
selves to  have  instruments  of  music,  like  David  ;  that  drink  wine 
in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  best  ointments;  and 
tliey  are  not  concerned  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."  *  The  third 
degree  of  this  contempt  is  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  breth- 
ren. Hence,  S.  John  says:  "  In  this  we  have  known  the  charity 
of  God,  because  He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  us;  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."!  In  this  third  degree, 
the  perfection  of  fraternal  love  consists.  I 

And  it  not  only  concerns  perfection  to  do  what  is  perfect,  but 
also  to  vow  wliat  is  perfect.  He  who  performs  a  perfect  action, 
under  vow,  attains  a  double  perfection.  He  who  observes  conti- 
nence, for  instance,  possesses  one  perfection,  whilst  he  who  obliges 
himself  to  continence  by  vow,  and  keeps  his  promise,  practices 
both  the  perfection  of  continence,  and  the  perfection  of  the  \o\v. 
Perfection,  which  proceeds  from  the  vow,  changes  a  man's  state 
and  condition,  in  so  far  forth  as  liberty  and  subjection  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct  conditions  or  states.  He  who  vows  continence, 
dt'i)rives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  marrying.  He  however,  who 
observes  continence,  without  the  vow,  does  not  deprive  himself  of 
the  said  liberty.§  Then,  if  a  man  undertakes  to  do  a  special 
work,  during  a  certain  time,  he  only  loses  his  liberty  to  the  extent 
of  his  promise.  But,  he  who  gives  himself  up  into  another's 
power,  without  condition,  and  reserves  no  liberty  to  himself,  such 
a  one  absolutely  clianges  his  condition,  and  becomes  a  c()m})lete 
slave.  He  who  vows  to  fast,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  does  not 
change  his  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  vow.  But.  he  who  gives 
his  entire  life  over  to  God  by  vow,  to  serve  Him  in  works  of  per- 

*  Amo8,  VI.,  4.  t  \Jn.,  I  IT.,  1(5. 

t  "  Sc'cuudiis  antfiu  ijiiKlus  diUH'tioniH  vnt  ut  aliqiiis  corpus  8Uiuu  laboribus  t'xponat  pniptor 
proxiiiioiiiiii  iiiiion'in  «(i,j\isn-i  oxt-inplnm  Apostolus  in  i^r  ipso  osti  iidit,  i-uiii  (licit.  2  TIuss.  HI. 
8:  In  Idhinr  fl/(it>{i(itione  nocte  et  die  oin-rantrs,  }w  quem  vestrnm  {/ravitrcmu.i.  Kt  tul  i*i«-iii  rcft-rtiir. 
Hi  (\\n»  tiibiilutioiif.s  et  i>»'rsfciition«'s  propter  proviinormn  aniort-m  )>ati  iioii  rt-ciisft  :  umh-  »'t 
Apostolus  (licit.  2  for.  I.,  fi :  Sive  trihulamnr.  pro  restnx  r.rhort(itio)ir  ft  snliitr  :  ct  2  Tim.  II.  9.  ilicit  : 
lAihoro  nstiur  (id  vineuhi<iH(iKi  male  oiirrann  ;  .sal  itrliiim  Ihi  uon  tsl  alliiidtitiii  :  idfn  ointtia  giuitinro 
propti-r  fUrto.i.  ut  »•(  i/»si  aaliitrm  coit.iiqiiniitHr.  Al>  lioc  aiitcio  •rr:ulu  dcticiunt  (ini  tic  dcliciis  nihil 
oiuittcrciit,  ncc  ali()uitl  inconiniotli  snstincrent  pro  aliornni  aniorc  :  contra  ipios  dicitnr  .\iiios 
V  I.  4  :  <,)i<i  iliifiniti.s  in  Urtin  ebunici.s.  et  Uxsciriti.s  in  mtniti.t  ve.ttri.i:  nui  romeditin  a^num  de  i/rrge.  et 
vttulon  df  mi-dionnneuti :  qui  caniti.t  ad  vocem  psiilterii.  aintt  I'Hirid.  putaveruul  se  halxre  vajfa  cantiri 
bihfnt<\H  viiium  in  p>iialin,  ,t  optimo  uiujitrnto  (lilihuti  it  nihil  patiehantnr  super  contritione  Joi,ejih.  Kt 
haccli,  XIII.  .'>.  ilicitur  :  .Yon  a.icemli.sti.H  »*.r  adrrrai).  nequ^  opiHXtuisti.^  co.'j  iituiimt  pro  domo  Israel,  ut 
»taretii\  in  pnrlio  in  die  Domini.  Tcrlios  antcni  <;ra(liis tlilcci ionis  est  ut  ali<inis  aninnitn  suaui  j»ru 
trutribus  ponat :  uiulc  (licit  nr  1  Joan..  III.  IH:  In  lute  lymno.-n'imu^  charitatem  I^i,  quouinm  ilU  pro 
nohi.i  animam  suam  pi-.^uit  et  nos  d^bemuit  pro  /ratribus  tiniiiuiit  poiu-re."  (De  Frr/ectione  I  I'ltas  Spiritu- 
aiw.  ('<!,>.  xir..  p.m.)  '^  \  J  u  I 

}  '■  Kst  initcni  cousi(l(>ran(luin,  (mod,  sicnt  snpra  pruMnisinius  perfect ioiiia  eat  non  solum  ali- 
quod  opns  pertyct\nu  facere:  sed  etiam  oi>us  perfcctnm  vovere  :  de  utrotpie  euiiu  C(Ui(iilium  da- 
tiir.  ut  supra  dictum  est.  Qui  erno  alitpiod  opus  perlectuni  e\  voto  tacit,  ad  duplicem  i>erl"ec- 
tlouciu  attin^it :  sicut  ((ui  C(Uitineutiam  servat.\iuam  peifcctionem  habet :  «iui  auteni  ex  voto 
B»<  obliijat  ad  coutiiu-utiam  servandani.  et  cam  servat.  liabet  et  coiitinentia-  perlVctionem.  et 
vott.  I  eitcctio  autem  qua-  est  ex  voto,  conditiouem  mutat,  et  statuiu.  secuiuium  quod  libertas. 
el  scrvitns  diversa>  comlitionis,  vel  status  esse  dicuiitur.  Sic  enim  accipitnr  status  II.  (|ua>sf. 
l.\.  ubilladriamus  Papa  ait  :  Si  quando  in  cau.ia  cnpilali.  rel  ransa  statu.t  in ter/^el latum  fuerit.  non 
per  erploratori.t,  aed  por  .<,•  ip.-ios  est  a<jenduiii  Nam  dum  alitiuis  vovet  coiitiuentiam  servare,  adi- 
111  >  r^  '*"'*'*"'   duccudi   iixoreni:  qui  autem   simidicitcr   contiuet  absque  voto,  pni-dicta 

iu>ertate  uon  privatur.  Nou  cr<;o  in  aliquu  uiutatur  I'.jus  conditio,  sicut  mutat  or  conditio  ejus 
quiNovet.  Nam  et  apiul  bomines  si  quis  alicui  obsetiuatur.  n(Mi  ex  hoc  conditiouem  nuitut ; 
Bwasi  oblijrat  se  ad  scrvieuduiu,  jaui  ulterius  couditiouis  eaUitui."     (Ibid.,  Cap.  Xy.,p.  89.) 
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fectioii,  takes  upon  liimself,  absolutely,  the  state  or  condition  of 
perfection.  8x)nietimes,  men  do  works  of  i)erfection  wliicli  tliey 
have  not  vowed;  sometimes,  men  do  not  perform  tlie  works  of 
perfection  which  tliey  have  vowed.  Hence,  it  follows  tiiat  there 
are  some  who  are  perfect,  and  yet  are  not  in  the  state  of  i»erfec- 
tion  ;  whilst  otliers  are  imperfect,  who  are  in  the  state  of  ])erfeciion.* 
This  state  of  perfection  is  proper  to  the  Episcopate;  for  by 
virtue  of  their  othce,  bishops  are  obliged  to  this  i)erfection  of 
charity,  viz.,  that  they  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  brethren. 
They  should  also,  like  religious,  love  their  enemies,  and  minister 
to  them;  they  should  expose  themselves  to  danger  of  death  in  the 
interests  of  their  flocks;  they  should  order  their  whole  lives  to- 
wards the  service  of  their  neighbours,  and  render  them  spiritual 
assistance.  Indeed,  the  episcopal  state  is  more  perfect  than  the 
religious  state;  for  it  is  evident  that  greater  })erfection  is  required 
in  one  who  has  to  make  others  perfect,  than  in  one  who  has  sim- 
ply to  perfect  himself.  Then,  the  obligations  of  bishops  are 
heavier  than  those  of  religious.  To  give  one's  life  for  the  salva- 
i'um  of  others,  is  a  greater  and  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
to  ol^serve  the  vows.  Then,  again,  in  a  cei'tain  way,  bishops  are 
bound  in  the  same  manner  as  religious.  They  have  to  feed  their 
flocks,  not  only  by  word  and  exami)le,  but  also  by  material  assis- 
tance. S.  Gregory  asks :  *'  Who  would  not  be  ready  to  Siicrifice 
his  substance  for  his  sheep,  when  he  is  prepared  to  give  his  life  for 
them  ?  "  f  Then,  they  have  to  be  chaste,  lleligious  are  subject 
to  one  prelate.  The  bishop  makes  himself  the  servant  of  all  those 
who  are  under  his  jurisdiction  :  "Whereas  I  was  free  as  to  all,  I 
made  myself  the  servant  of  all:"|  "For  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants,  through 

*  "  Sfd  oonRideraiidiini  est.  qiind  potest  aliqiiis  sibi  1ib«'rtat«'tn  adinicre  vel  Hiinpliciter,  tcI 
BeruiMliiin  quid.  Si  fiiiiii  aliqiiiH  tx-  I)e(i.  \v\  lioiiiiiii  ohliKi-t  ad  aliquid  faoifiidiini  Hpi-cia)**,  ft 
]iri>  ali(|\iu  t«-iiipiir<*,  noil  Hitiiitlicitt-r  Ii1i<-rt:vt<-iii  aiiiiHit,  k*-(1  holiiiii  iwciiikIiiiii  illiid,  ail  (|iii)d  M 
oltliu:ivit.  Si  aiit«Mii  h«-  tutalitt-r  ill  jiDtcHtatf  alii-iijiis  poiiat .  ila  quod  iiiliil  Hibi  lilM-rtatin  reti- 
iii*at :  «iiiiplirit<T  roiidilioiHMii  nnitavit  fartiiit  siiii]ilii-it«T  .Hcr\  iik.  Si«- ♦-rgo  dniii  aliqiiJM  Ih'O  vo. 
Vft  ali<|iiod  partii'iil.n'f  opiiH.  piita  pci't-^niiutioiu-iii,  t-t  jc.jiiiiiiiiii.  ant  aliipiod  liiijnhni04li.  nua 
Biiiililiritfr  ((niditioneiii.  Vfl  Htatnin  inntavit.  »<-d  8«-cnndiiin  aliqnid  tantiiin.  Si  vent  totam 
vitani  Hiiaiii  Noto  Dro  oUli^aN  it.  lit  in  opt-nbuM  pert'ectionlH  f  i  dcKci-N  iat :  Jam  Hiinplicitcr  coudi* 
tioiieni,  vi-l  Htatniii  pcrfi-ctioniH  aHsiiinpsit.  ContiiiKit  antfiii  aliqiiOM  o|>«-ra  perfectionlM  farer^ 
lion  vovcntfh:  aliqnoH  v«-io  tolaiii  \itaiii  Miain  voto  ol)lii;aiit<-H  ad  ]>ft-fi-i-tioniM  o])i-ra.  qiisi'  Don 
)iiip1<-iit.  I'lidf  pat«-t  qnosdaiii  ]»»Tt'«-<-toH  quidoni  i-km-,  qui  taiiit-n  jM-rrcrtioniH  Htatiini  non 
lialMiit ;  ali<jnoH  v»To  i>ertV(tioniH  statuni  lialMTf.  »ed  pi  rfectoB  nun  esse."  (De  I'er/tctione  Vila 
iipiritualU.  Cap.  A'l'..;>.  89.) 

t  "  In  liis  ijiKis  ad  qua*  re1iKio«i  obliKautur.  Kpiscopi  qumlaniniodoobligari  vid<*ntur.  TeneD- 
ttir  eniin  Fiiininpi  tiona  teniporalia  ((iia-  liabent.  in  neoessitate  suis  siibditia  cxliibeie.  quoH  pM- 
<-ere  debeiit  lion  Holiiiii  verbo.  et  »'xeniplo,  sed  etiani  tcniporali  snb^idio.  L'lide  Petro  Joan.  iilt. 
ter  dictum  est  a  Domino  nt  ejus  jireirem  pasj-eret :  (|iifMl  ipse  retiiiens.  alios  ad  lioc  ipsuin  exhor- 
tatnr  dieens  1  Petr.  nit.  2.  I'ancitf  qui  in  vohi^  rsl  yrryem  iJumini.  Et  Grejjoiins  dicit  in  anetoiitate 
supra  indiirta.  ex  persona  Ej»isroponiiii  loqneus:  kxUri'/ra  nontra  inintrrirorditer  ovihtis  fjiu  (ffbe- 
wiLx  imprndrre  :  et  postea  Hiib<nt  (}ui  non  liat  pro  ovihius  K\t}nKtantiam  mutm.  qiiaudo  jrro  hin  daluruM  ett 
animam  mam  t  Ipsi  etiani  Kpiscoiti  ad  ra^titiiteni  obli^iantur.  Nam  eniii  alios  niiindare  debe- 
ant.  ipsos  pnecipne  eonveiiit  e.sjie  niniidos.  Uiide  liioii.vsins  dieit  UI.  cajj.  C'sel.  Hierar.  qujr 
pnijiativos  ordines  oportet  ex  abiiiidantia  pniKationis  aliis  traileiede  propria  castitatf.  Bt 
qnideni  relipiosi  per  vtttnni  olxdientia-  se  nni  pnelalo  snltjicinnt :  Kpiscopiis  vero  serviuii  M 
coustitnit  oniniuni,  quorum  curaiii  assuiiiit,  dnni  tenetnr  uou  qnod  snuiii  est  qiuerere.  sed  giioo 
miUtis  prodest.  ut  aalvifianX,  ut  dicit  Apostolus  1  Cor.  X.  33."  (De  Fer/eOione  ViUe  tipiTiiualu,  Cof- 
XVII.,  p.  90.91.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  19. 
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Jesus  "  * — hence,  the  custom  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  calling  him- 
self "  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God."  Again,  bishops  are  obliged, 
by  vow,  to  lead  others  to  God.  S.  Gregory  says  that  "  no  sacri- 
fice is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  zeal  for  souls."  Therefore,  the 
episcopal  state  is  most  perfect.  This  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
l)ractice  of  the  Churcli,  which  absolves  religious,  when  they  are 
raised  to  til e  episcopate,  from  obedience  to  superiors;  and  this 
would  not  be  lawful  were  not  the  ej^iscopal  state  more  perfect 
than  the  religious  state.  The  Church  of  God  follows  the  saying 
of  S.  Paul :  t  "Be  zealous  for  the  better  gifts."  |  The  eighteenth 
chapter  answers  objections  which  seem  to  have  been  framed 
against  the  pei'fection  of  the  episcopal  state  ;  and  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing shows  that,  though  the  state  of  a  bishop  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  a  religious,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  sought 
after.  Though  men  can  meritoriously  desire  to  enter  the  religious 
state,  they  cannot  thus  desire  to  be  bishops,  without  falling 
into  the  vice  of  ambition.  A  religious  denies  himself,  and  sub- 
jects himself  to  others:  a  bishop  is  placed  in  a  position  of  dignity. 
To  look  out  for  such  advancement  is  presumptuous ;  since  greater 
influence,  and  greater  honour,  are  due  only  to  those  who  are  more 
worthy.  This  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine  and 
S.  Chrysostom.  Again,  the  religious  state  does  not  suppose  per- 
fection, but  it  leads  to  perfection.  The  Pontifical  dignity  supposes 
it  already  attained.  He  who  possesses  the  Pontifical  honour 
assumes  the  spiritual  '' viagis/eriiim :"  "I  am  appointed  a 
preacher  and  an  apostle  (1  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not),  a  doctor  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  faith  and  truth."  §  It  is  presumptuous  for  a  man 
to  consider  himself  to  be  perfect.  ||     Hence,  the  Apostle:  "Not  as 

*■  2  Cor.,  IV.,  5.  f  1  Cor.,  XII.,  31. 

X  "  Uiidf  ipst-  de  se,  (licit  IX.  nap.  vers.  19.  cjusdj-m  t-pistoLe:  Cum  liber  fssem  «y  ohui ibiw.  oin- 
nmin  me  sn-iHiu  j'ici :  il  2  Cunii.  IV.  ."».  Xon  twsiiulipos  i>nKlic<imuii  sed  Jesiim  ChrUtiim  Dominum 
iiuMi-um,  )K)imitt,m  srnos  cestru8j}er  Jesum.  Undo  ct  i-ousiu'tiido  iuoU-vit  ut  suiiiiiius  PoutitVx  t»e 
svniMit  M«-r\ mil  .srrvoruin  Dei.  Uiide  patet  epi.soopak-iu  slatiiiii  niiijoris  iieitVctionis  esse  uuaia 
Btatiiiii  ifllKioiiis." 

'Itcniiii.  Ditiiiysius  dicit  VI.  <  up.  Kocl.s.  HitTairliia'.  inonailionuu  ordiiu'iu  nou  esse  ad- 
uiutivuui  aluMum,  .s«-d  in  .s»-  jp.so  .st;nit«-iii  in  .siiif;iilaii.  it  saiicla  statioiu-.  .Ail  Kpiscnpos  auti-iii 
«>x  olilmiilKtiif  \..ii  piitiiut  aliii.s  ad  Dciim  addiuciv.  Diiil  aulciu  tiri-<;iiriu!*siip«  r  K/irli..  miod 
iiiilluiu  Mil  riiiriuiii  i.st  iiia«is  Di-o  ai'rii>tiiiii  iiiiaiii  zi-lius  aiiimariini.  Ordo  ij;iim  KpiMopoi  iiiii 
p»'rtiTtis»iiiMis  i-!Ht.  H(,r  aiui-iii  »'\idt'utiT  o.sttMiditiii  i-x  Kiili-sia  roiiMut  udiui.  pi-r  ijuaiii  n- 
""!"[■"  ""•""■Hill  itni-iJiloiimi  ohfdi.iiiiii  al>Noliit  i,  ad  KpiMopalus  oidiiu-ni  a-s-siinmiilui.  Qnni 
''"'"'"'  ''<■"'>••'  lion  I'ssi-t.  nisi  ipisioi.ulis  .statn.s  i-.s.sft  piMiViiior.  Siquitui  .•niiii  Ki-i-li-sia  J)f  i 
I  anil  stnlfiiliain,  .|ui  ditit  1  ad  r..rinili.  XII.  Jl.  ,*,</(((/<imi/ii  iluirtM,„it,i  m.liuni.'  (Dt  Verjectione 
V  lUr  t>i)i.-Uualiti,  Ciy;.  A  III.,  p.  IHI,  i)l.) 

i  1  l^m.,  II.,',. 

II  *' K«t  I'tiaiu  »•(  aliiid  adviMtcndniu,  quod  rolijjionis  statn.s  porfrrtioiu'ui  uon  pnrsuppouit, 
I'.  nf*Vi '*'".'  'i'*'"""'"  ""•'"■'' ;  pontiliialis  anti-iii  di>;nilas  pi-rtVitioiu-m  pra-supponil .  t^ni  mim 
Till.  II  II '-  '';""."•'"'  su.si-ipit,  spiiituali'  iiiayi.sti-iinni  assiiinit.  I'luU-  .\po.-.lohis  dii-.bat  1 
I  iiiioiii.  11  .  7  otiUm,  sum  f(/((  jn-itiliattor,  ,t  .4posU>lHS  [irritriUm  dieo,  uon  mriitior}  lU-ctor  ^eitliiim  in 
iiit.'.ii."'  *  '■  "!•''*■"'>"»  auti'in  cat  pi  rll-ttionis  majii.sti  iiiii  tii-ri  t|ui  ptrr«ftioiifiu  p<'r  »-.\|>iii- 
••«*//..-!  ""'"  I'.'*^"-  ''•'  ••*>»>«t.  dicit  (JriKoiins  in  I'astoiali.  M/itM»/i  ,iel>et  tulioitcm  ;»<7>ii/i  actio  trans- 
Uii  iim  '"■"'*"''•''•  '/«<"""'"  'ti,-<tiire  .soUl  a  imye  vita  /.,i.s7(.ri.<.  t^uo  qiiidi-in  dilli  n-iitia  t-.v  vt-ibi* 
u»iis  IMilVlV'  Yiv  V,''''-'""-  ^"»""  »'">'"  I»oininu.s  paiip.Ttatis  coiisiliuiii  daivt.  lii.s  vi-rbis  t-st 
iiuuiit     t  ^^     '"*'  '''"'  ^'•'■.'< "■''"*  '•'**''•  '■<'<'«.  teiule  omnia  </n<r  Itiilxg  et  da  jHiujtrrihuji.     I'nde 

cil     .        '  .'.'''1""''^   *I""«i  piHipi-rtatis  assnmptio   piMlVotiomm    uou   pnet-xigit.  sed  ad  oaiii  du- 

sui.-tl''!'.Vo!,*\"V-"*  "''Muis  pi-if.ilioiiiMii  di'sidcii-t.  I't  t'ain  assi-qni  vclit.  nou  pnvsiiniptionis  sed'' 
rkJfHai.m  '  p'*  'T*'  '^"''^'••"'  •  '»•!  «l'"""  Apostolus  lioitatur  I  Coiin.  XII.  :il.    .EmuUimim  c-rt-. 

uiuiii  tti.i.'..i .','.  .'■■>.'•'«'"  ii'lifiioiiis  stalnni  assuiniTi-,  laudahili.' ost ;  ad  pia-laliouis  auttiii  fjisti- 
K  viui  BUiaiaic  miuia-  piiBsmaptiuuis  est."     (De  I'erjtxtioiu  V.tur  Spiritmilis,  Cap.  XIX.,  p.  !«,  93.) 
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thougli  I  liad  iilivady  tittuiiicd,  or  wimv  jilready  perfect:"*  and 
then  :  ''  Li-t  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded." 
Tlicn,  reli<,nous  relin(iuish  })roi)erty ;  those  wlio  become  bishops 
ac(piire  pro})erty.  In  sui)i)ort  of  this  argument,  S.  Gri'i^^ory  is 
quoted  at  length  ;  and  tlien,  S.  Jerome  is  adduced,  to  show  that 
he  who  becomes  a  monk,  avoids  tlie  dangers  into  wliich  other 
men  are  liable  to  fall.f  Tlie  twentieth  chai)ter  gives  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  the  state  of  those  who  have  the 
cure  of  souls,  viz.,  of  curates  and  arclideacons,  is  more  perfect  than 
the  religious  state;  and  it  gives  tlieir  solutions  also.  One  thing 
is  an  act  of  perfection;  another  thing  is  a  state  oi  perfection. 
Xow,  two  things  can  he  considered  in  those  who  have  the  cure  of 
souls:  the  office,  and  tiie  dignity.  The  former  im})oses  no  abid- 
ing duty;  whilst  the  religious  state  entails  a  perpetual  obligation. 
And,  though  men  having  the  cure  of  souls  may  be  perfect,  as  far 
as  the  habit  of  charity,  and  may  participate  in  some  works  of  per- 
fection, they  are  not,  on  that  account,  in  the  state  of  perfection. 
By  this  i)rinciple,  dillieulties  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  S. 
Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  and.  S.  Jerome,  are  solved  by  the 
Angelical. 

It  a})})ears  that,  after  S.  Thomas  had  written  the  above  chapters, 
other  objections  were  made  against  his  thesis,  by  persons  "desir- 
ous of  creating  a  quarrel."  J  And  hence  he  dedicates  another 
chapter  to  the  confutation  of  their  errors.  He  considers  their  ob- 
jections to  be  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and,  in  many  resi)ects,  errone- 
ous.§  He  shows  that  the  autliorities  brouglit  forward  are  not  to 
the  point;  because  the  writers  who  are  quoted,  treat  of  the  grade, 
and  not  of  the  state ;  and  brings  to  bear,  with  great  power  and 
clearness,  the  principles  which  he  has  already  established.  The 
twenty-fourth  chapter  demonstrates,  that  solemn  benediction  and 
consecration  do  not,  as  some  affirm,  put  a  man  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection.!    The  twenty-liftii  chapter  contains  a  series  of  solutions 

•  Philip,  III.,  12. 

t  ' '  Dirlt  (iroKorins,  Dnvid  aurtoris  Judirio  pm^  in  eunctin  artibvt  placenta,  ut  prinripatuA  pondrre 
elnrnit.  in  tumnrrm  rulTifriji  frupit,  /arhijiqiw  rgt  in  mortf  »•»>»  crxuUlitrr  riyitius.  qui  in  apytetitu  fftnina 
fuit  enmnnt/T  Jlnrtut :  priu»  frrire  comprrhenfiuin  jyfritmttorfin  noluil.  ft  potil  rum  dammi  ex^rrittu  de- 
voUim  mHitem  mih  uludio  frawii*  ejctiiixit.  Kfrn  auti-iii  Mtittiiiii  reli^iimiH  HHsiiniit,  )>cri(;nla  |M-(-i'ati 
vitat.  Until-  Hieioii.viiius  t- x  pernoiia  iiiniiachi  Ii>r|iienH  in  epiHtola  cfintra  Vitrjiantiinn  (li(;it  :  Kgo 
aim  jiifjfr't,  Hcilicet  niniirlnin.  non  vinoir  in  eo  qwjd  fwjin,  md  idro  fu^/io  iw  vin'-ar.  yulla  gecuintas 
cum  vicino  Hrrjifjitf  rlomxirr  :  pidfst  fieri  ut  me  non  mordent,  tamen  potfgt  flrri  itt  nlif/uando  inf  nior- 
lUat.  Qiutd  fijin  aliquin  perirnla  p«'r(tati  fvitanti  reli^ionia  Htatuin  aHanniut,  ])rn(leDtiie  est. 
Qnod  vero  aponte  a*l  pnplationis  statiitn  aspirct,  vel  iiiiiiiiB  pnuHuniptionia  eHt.  hi  8f  tain  furtem 
exiMtiniet  e»s«'  ut  inter  pericnla  po8Hit  inanire  siTurns;  vt-l  oninino  siifii  Kalntis  cnram  non 
IjatH-ns,  si  pt- ccata  vitar»'  non  cui-at.  Kx  IiIh  ergo  apparft  <iuod  pr;«'aiioiii8  statUH.  etui  perfec- 
tn.s  sit,  tanieu  absque  vitio  concnpiscenJiaj  aj>iK'ti  n<ui  potest."  {De  Per/tctione  t^itce  Spirilualis, 
Cap.  XIX.,  p.  93.) 

t  "  Veruni  quidam  contentionis  studio  exagitati,  neque  quae  dicuut,  neque  quse  audiupt, 
debite  ponderantes.  adliuo  conantur  pra?dicti8  contradirentes  obviare:  quorum  obviatione* 
po.stquaiu  prjEnii>Ha  consrripserain,  ad  uu-  fwrvenerunt.  Ad  quorum  confutationem,  necesse  e»t 
aliqna  ex  supra  positis  replicare."     (De  Per/ectione  ViVe  Spiritualus.  Cap.  XXI.,  p.  95.) 

5  •  Ha;c  antem  qua  posita  sunt,  qnani  sint  frivola,  deri-iibilia.  et  in  multis  erronea,  demon- 
strandum est  sinpulornm  effli-aciam  dilgenter  ponderando."     ilhid..  Cap.  XXIIT.,  p.  97.) 

11  "Ostenao  iyitur  quain  fiivolaj  .sunt  rationes  quas  inducunt  ad  ostendcndiiui.  quod  arclii* 
dftcoui,  et  presbyteri  curati,  sunt   in  statu  peifectiori  quam  leligiosi;  osleudeudum  est  qua* 
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to  other  objections,  some  of  which  appear  so  unmeaning  and 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  our  Saint,  that,  evidently,  he  hardly  had 
patience  to  answer  them  seriously.  The  last  chapter  touches  u])on 
the  objections  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  against  monks 
studying,  teaching,  and  having  the  power  to  preach,  and  to  hear 
confessions;  and  the  Saint  concludes  with  these  words,  so  worthy 
of  him,  and  so  full  of  meaning,  and  suggestive,  even  to  modern 
controversialists.  "  I  should  by  very  glad,"  he  writes,  ''if  anyone 
would  reply  to  what  I  have  said ;  for  there  is  no  better  means  of 
displaying  truth,  and  of  confuting  error,  than  by  discussion; 
according  to  the  words  of  Solomon  :  *  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a 
man  shari)eneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend;'*  for  God  him- 
self Avill  judge  between  us  and  them,  Who  is  blessed  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen."  f 

It  may  seem  a  pity,  in  writing  the  life  of  a  Saint,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  his  personal  history,  by  making  a  long  resume  of  his 
works.  The  writer  feels  the  full  force  of  such  an  objection.  But, 
were  he  to  omit  giving  an  insight  into  the  Saint's  mind  and 
works,  as  manifested  at  this  period,  or  were  he  to  pass  over  lightly 
his  immense  influence  on  religious  thought,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  reader  fully  to  realize  the  texture  and  power  of  his 
mind,  and  the  immense  service  he  rendered  to  religion. J 

It  is  clear  enough,  from  these  three  brochures;  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Saint  felt  himself  obliged  to  re-establish;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  were  advanced  against 
religious  life,  that  the  state  of  men's  minds  at  the  University, 
during  this  })eriod,  gave  cause  for  the  grejitest  concern  and  alarm. 
The  very  first  principles  of  Evangelical  perfection  were  called  in 


frivohini  sit  quod  objicinnt  ooiitra  IkkmjiuuI  (lictuin  «>8t,  quod  in  statu  pcrfc'ctiouis  quis  nonitiir 
ptT    HolciuiHMn   biMU'tlic'tiouein,   aut    consfcratioueui."     \l)e    rer/ectiotw    ViUe    SpirUualui,    Cap. 

xxn:,p.m.) 

I  Prov.,  XXVIL,  17. 

i  "  Si  aut«'iu  hoc  intfudaut.  (nu)d  irlijiictsi  uou  ))o9suut  pra>dicarp,  vol  coufessionen  aiulire 
«>K  «up»Mi(>rinM  i>ni>l;it()nim  comiuissiouo  ;  pafft  hoc  ♦•sst- falsuiu  :  ((uia  nuauto  quis  est  cclsior, 
tanto,  ft  i.lisonl  pdicntioi .  ut  liabctur  XVI.  qu;ost.  1.  ^iint  uonnitUu  L'nili'  si  SicculaifS  sa»«r- 
dott'H  nou  furali,  ^lossuut  hiijusuutdi  facero  ex  coiiuuisaiouv  pnelatoruui,  luulto  auijcia  lioc  pos- 
■luit  r«<li«ioHi,  Hi  i-is  (■(uuniillalur." 

"  Ma-c  icaiiondcnda  ocounuuf  lii8.  qui  perfect ioneni  ndijiiouis  donitfiaro  nUuntur  ft  contu- 
inolii»al>Hlim'ndti:  (piia.  wicut  s(vi))tuui  «>st,  i'rov.  X.  18.  qui  pvofrrt  contunirliam,  insipun^  rat:  et 
XX.  X   Omur.*  stutti  mi.irtiitvr  t'ontnmrlii.'i." 

■  Si  qui  vcro  routia  li:vo  n'sciibtio  voh\<Mint.  milii  aofcptissinnnu  »rit.  NuUo  mini  luodo 
MU'lius  qtiuui  <(intr:uli<Tutibu.s  icHisfciido.  ajxiitur  vrritaa.  ft  talsifas  ••ojifiitatur.  .sei-umlniu 
ilhul  Salonmuis  Proverb.  XXVII.  1".  Ft-rrnm  frrro  ixcuitHr,  <t  homo  esncuit  farirm  tnnici  stii,  lps«« 
anteiu  DeiiN  jiidiiet  inter  nos  et  eos  qui  est  beuediutus  iu  stvcula  Kuciilurum.  Anieu."  (/X? 
I'erfrction/-  Vitte  Spiritmilui,  Cap.  XXl'L.p.  102.) 

In  jioiut  of  fact,  the  lil«'  t)f  a  ^reat  tliiiiker  and  writer  must  necessarilv  consist  in  a  treat- 
ment, not  so  nuu'b  ot  his  personal  adsenturt — for  S'eat  hcholars  nenerally  lead  verv  quiet  liv«-.s 
—as  ot  his  thought  and  ot  his  intluence.  Were  no  liv»-s  to  be  written,  except  of  tho.sc  who  had 
n  Ion;;  :nid  eventful  personal  hislorv.  most  of  the  greatest  beiiefacttirs  of  the  human  race  would 
soon  laU  out  of  men's  remembrance.  Thev  would  have  no  biou'raohers.  Plato  and  .\ristotle. 
win.  form  the  two  «reat  hinges  on  which  the  intellect  of  the  world  has  turned,  would  ujulergo 
ln«-  couMUitn  fate;  and  unless  a  im»n  niadea  <:reat  display  ot  hiin.<fl/hv  would  stainl  little  chance 
ol  lb;it  imniortaliiN  (a  very  misenible  oiu)  whicli  is  the  "iireatcsf  human  reward  that  genius  cau 
rtcsnc.  No  ;  ti,,>  history  of  a  i:reat  thinker  aiid  writer  is  the  historv  of  his  thought,  of  his  posi- 
tum.  ot  his  action  on  the  ])reseut.  and  of  the  cban-ie  his  intineuce  has  pri»duced  ujHin  the  world 
a  cnnni;c  which  is  arrived  at  bv  eompanns;  the  current  as  it  approached  biiu,  with  what  it 
M»B  wUeu  it  left  bliu,  jvlter  it  bad  been  directed  by  the  power  of  his  genius. 
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question  :  uiid  tliis  not  bv  men  of  danuioed  JUnie  and  sniiill  repute, 
alone;  not  by  a  handl'iil  ol"  scoll'ers,  and  worldly  men  of  wanton 
liabit.s  and  idle  lives;  but  by  clever,  shrewd  i)rotessors,  who  were 
looked  upon  with  reverence  for  their  gifts;  who  were  men  of  logi- 
cal and  powerful  minds;  and  Avho,  by  their  exceptional  character 
and  abilities,  were  gaining,  daily,  fresh  inlluence  over  the  young. 
The  scholars,  doctors,  and  students  of  a  university  cannot  be  })ut 
down  by  mere  verbiage,  nor  reduced  to  silence  by  violence  or  force. 
If  they  have  to  be  subjugated  at  all,  they  must  be  beaten  with 
their  own  weapons.  Not,  indeed,  by  sarcasm  or  by  ridicule,  or  by 
brilliant  retort;  but  by  reason,  and  logic,  and  sense.  They  must 
be  fairly  met,  and  fairly  combated,  and  then  truth,  sooner  or  later, 
will  surely  conquer.  Who,  in  the  University,  was  capaljle  of 
allaying  passion  by  the  power  of  his  own  self-control?*  Who 
was  the  man  for  the  emergency,  fit  to  encounter  clever,  skilful 
fencers,  practised  to  perfection  in  all  the  tricks  and  arts  of  thrust, 
and  blow,  and  i)arry,  and  feint,  and  sudden  lunge?  Wlio  could 
convince  prejudice  that  she  was  prejudice;  hit  the  nice  division 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  false;  defend  the  right, 
admit  the  wrong,  and  acknowledge  the  imperfections  which  were 
mixed  up  in  his  cause,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  victoriously 
defending  it?  Who,  by  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  grasp  of  principle,  could  get  beneath  the  shallow, 
s])arkling  stream  of  words — the  rapid  sophistry  of  clever  men — 
and  ui)root,  and  draw  out,  and  expose  to  view,  the  flimsy  frame- 
work of  plausibility  and  j)retence  on  which  men  seemed  infallibly 
to  count?  Who  could  hammer  and  break  to  pieces  false  niaxinis 
and  sharp  sayings,  and,  with  the  same  movement  with  which  he 
warded  off  a  deadly  thrust,  transfix  the  enemy  in  the  very  act  of 
triumphing  ?  Who  could  build  up  the  crumliling  walls  of  truth  ; 
com])lete  the  structure;  encompass  it  witli  a  ])owerful  enceintey 
and  then,  sally  forth,  in  force,  and  triumphantly  strike  home 
amongst  the  enemy;  and  by  superior  weapons,  skill,  and  strategy, 
at  length  drive  him  out  of  his  position  ?  f 

*  It  is  pretty  clear  wliom  Tooro  woiilcl  think  capable  of  8iirce8Hfully  fiiltilling  hiicIi  n  ini»- 
Bidii.  He  Kuvs  :--"  Kt  ((Ilia  tarn  H]ilen(li(lnni  liiiiiinare.  (puxl  niiberi(-(irH  IJenH  in  niiiudi  vc-M}>ei'a 
fiilelihuH  voluit  niittfre.  ah  ipso  (juahi  inniidi  print-ioio  dehuit  pra-inontitrari :  ideo  in  veteri  Teit- 
tauiento  pra-dieti  Doi-toris  iniilti|)lex  fij^ura  non  defnit.  cjua- prieHi^nart-t  divinitnu  qnuliit  fiiit; 
lit  »ie  nova;  Lt-giH  frnctiii>  tenip<irihnH  ultiniin  in  fi<;nris  ]>ra;nnntiaretnr  nntitjuiH;  et  I^enK.  diini 
in  )>r:eHentihiiH  iniplet  pra-teiita  ad  He  ontfiidat  pertineie  fiitnrii.  L'n<Ie  iiic  Doctor  niiruhihi 
dici  potnit  eHH«- itra-vi.snn  in  Isaac  tilio  Ahrahar ;  ijiii  oiini  ad  a;;nnn  Script  iiraiiini  ad  veHncrum 
KencHcentis  KccK-Hia-  a<l  nicditandnin  ••j;rcditnr,  sicut  ilh-  Kehcccani.  sic  istc  in  .sponnani  Dei  8a- 
]Hentiani  haV)ere  nieretnr.  jmt  unain  hicnt  dejioHita  liydria  He^^o  Ahraha*,  etiam  canieliH,  potus 
trilxiitur :  Htc  per  Inijos  Hcientiam.  quani  hvdriani.  ciinctis  tidelihns  aqua  diviuo;  sapieiitio)  mirs 
felicitate  douatur."     (Tocco  in  Vita.  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16.  p.  6ti2.) 

t  Tocco  compares  the  Angelical  to  Jacob  thus: — 'Dici  potest  hie  conj^rue  Jacob,  qui  post 
luctani  devicti  c:ertaniini8,  et  acceptani  de  rore  c(jbli  l>enediclioni8  diilccdincin.  a<l  puteuni  j>er- 
venienh  Scripturarnni.  hausit  (|nasi  Ka<heli.s  ovil)ns.  id  est,  ("hristi  /idelibiis.  pociiluni  et  ijfsain 
Racheleni  Dei  sapientiani  habere  meruit,  quam  aspicieus  concnpivit.  obtiunitque  Angelica  in 
Bi>on:sione  Israelis  voeabulnni.  postquani  de  Divinis  Scripturishabnit  dariini  veritaiis  aspecti.iii. 
Hie  ut  Jacob  super  Petraui  ('hristum.  dum  per  Inuuilitateni  quievit  subditns  ticri  meruit  niedi- 
tatioue  supremus:  uude  vidit  iu  soujuis  scalani  per  quam  ad  sumuiam  veritatis  uotitiam  debe* 
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The  only  man  who  liad  the  requisite  gifts  for  executing  such  a 
work  as  this,  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  was  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
From  boyhood  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  powerful 
and  a  brilliant  debater.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success — weight  of  metal,  as  w^ell  as  precision  of  aim;  and  his 
whole  intelligence  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  tradition- 
ary teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Albert  did  his  share 
of  work,  and  S.  Bonaventure  wrote  his  excellent  treatise:  "On 
the  Poverty  of  Christ,"  as  well  as  his  "  Apologia  for  the  Poor." 
But,  after  all,  it  was  S.  Thomas  whose  exceptional  grasp  embraced 
the  entire  religious  question  ;  and  his  genius  it  was  which  replaced 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  highest  love  of  God  in  their  old 
position  of  reverence  and  honour;  and,  in  achieving  this  result, 
the  Angelical  left  to  all  coming  generations  the  most  profound 
refutation  of  deadly  error,  and  the  most  masterly  exposition  of 
religious  truth  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  by  any 
doctor  of  the  Church.* 

And  the  Angelical  did  something  more  than  write  an  exposi- 
tion. He  was  a  living  type  of  a  perfect  monk,  a  model  for  pro- 
fessors, a  doctor  in  the  truest  and  widest  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  most  illuminated  teacher  amidst  a  host  of  distinguished 
men.f  He  had  apjdied  the  principles  of  the  monastic  system  to 
his  own  life.  He  had  been  drilled  and  trained  according  to  the 
rules  of  perfect  charity.  His  heart  and  mind  had  been  elevated 
and  purilied    by  the    highest   and    most    noble   influences;  and 


bat  asceudere,  ccelum  attinRere,  et  Angelos  ascoudeiitea  per  scalam,  qui  orautis  ThouiiP  Deo 
ottVirnit  orarnla  ;  »'t  (IfMcciulciitos,  nui  coiiteiiiplaiiti  rcv«-Iaieiit  tlivina  iu  veritate  secreta  ; 
et  lltdiiiiiuui  iuiiixuMi  scala;,  qui  pia'dicto  Doctoii  ostendciHt  so  iuspirasse  stit-ntiaui,  et  aeeep- 
lare  doitiiuaiii.  Quod  hciu-  jxt  niodiiui  scalar  eoinpunitur,  quia  iu  ea  .semper  aliquod  notuni 
piiiu'ipiuin,  et  (juasi  (luibuadaui  uradibus,  cougiuis  pioposiliouibus,  oouehisio  vtritatis  iuter- 
tur."     (IJoll.,  Cap.  IU.,  n.  Ifi,  ;».  tidi.) 

*  Toceo  coiupaie-s  S.  Tluuuas  to  Josepli,  aud  to  Moses: — "Hie  est  ille  Joseph,  qui  duui 
Spiiitu  sapiential  repletur  iu  <'areeie,  de  ipso  eduetus  uieruit  i»lus  ouuiibus  iEgvptiis  «liviu!V 
eoHiuwu-re,  et  de  utiiusiiue  Testauu'Uti  sejietibus  diviui  eloquii  tVuuieuta  in  liluis.  quasi  iu 
nonei.s  eolleeta  seiviue :  qwi,  ut  ille  tiatribus  suis,  piiuui  fruuieuta  tlivini  eloipiii  fjratis  eoruui 
lu;:enii»  tiil)uit,  et  toti  Ke<'lesia>  ]iostni(>(luui  de  aliuu'Utis  diviua*  Sapieutia'  sine  iuvidia  distiilui- 
eiida  jutividlt.  A]>propiiate  auttiu  el  .siu^'ulaiiter  diei  potest,  «iuod  bie  fuit  quasi  alter  ille 
Moysf.s,  (n<i  (1,.  aquis  uiuudaMa-  vauitalis  eduetiis.  ([uia  de  Aquiuoruui  prosapia  >;<mh  latur,  uiiro 
jMoilo  per  rbaiaouis  liliaui  uiatii  K«-<lehia\  e\ii  loUitur.  redditur.  et  uberibus  dn  ina'  sapieutia* 
biete  uutiinir.  Hie  est  Movses  ehi  de  lubo  sub  flauiuia>  ijiiiis  siuiilitudiue  Douiiuus  loquitur,  et 
nie  quasi  Dciis  loeatus  ei  tiieiil.  edocetur:  qui  missus  ad  tratres  siu>s.  uou  sine  siguis  .uimirau- 
ois  et  piodi;iiis,  duetor  populi  delejjatur.  Hie  <"st  Moy.ses.  iiui,  sub  dupliei  eoluuiua  uubis  et 
jSnis  tideles  de  .tlfivpti  t«'nebris  dui>lieis  seieiilia>  babiitu  doetus  eduxit :  ut  iu  eoluuiua  uubi-a 
Intelbxatur  sei«'iitia  seeularium  script uraruiu,  quaiii  seusibus  aequisivit  ;  et  iu  eoluutua  i!b;nia 
lex  ilia  ijiuea,  quam  ex  dextera  diviiKe  lar<;itatis,  Ueo  revelante,  susoepit,"     (Boll.,  Can.  III.,  n. 

..!  '|i«".«'''t  Moyses.  qui  luoutem  diviuiP  apeeulatiouis  aseeudeus,  uou  sine  divini  stylo  dijiiti 
»cnl)eiitis  ill  ejus  aiiimo,  sub  diiariim  tabularum  siiuililudine  duoriiiu  testameutorum  seii'utiain 
ue  sininiin  diviuoruui  speeiilatione  i)ortavit.  Hi<-  est  ileniiu  Movses.  eu.ius  ex  di\  ini  sermonis 
foiistulio  laeies  splciideiis  «nieitur,  ut  uou  posseiit  tilii  Israel  nisi  \elatis  vultibus  in  ipsiiiu  as- 
Vieere;  tjiu-iii  Dciis  decreverat  aliis  ilhistiare.  ut  dum  bodie  (luorumdam  faeies  velata-  perma- 
nent, ad  linjus  Doetoris  iutellisieiitia'  fatieiu,  ant  ea-ea  aMiiulatioue  aut  i<;uorautia-  teiiebris  obs- 
eiirali  eerum  aspeetiis  intelliueiiliiv  uou  pertintrant.  Hie  est  .Movses  <)ui  faeie  ad  laeieni  Domino 
oqmtm:  qui  diviua,  .iu;«  sibi  Dens  revelare  voluit.  sie  iufellevit  liieide,  velut  aMUKiuatieam 
uiam  iiei  taeiem  luSeriptiiris  vidisset  anerte.  Qui  euin  frequenter  raiitnm  a  .seusibuspateretur. 
biipra  huniauum  intelleetum  divinia  vidi.sse  ereditur.  quibiis  ejus  animus  sorln'retur:  quorum 
inajinit inline  intelieeta  et  .seripta  tbspieeret  pro  exeellentia  iUoruui.  qme  vidisset  :  sieut  circa 
nnem  sua«  vit;v>  maviine  patnit,  cum  pia'  revelatiouis  maguitiidine  a  scribendo  ulterius  piie  stu- 
Xi,'  *''i?^n^'l;  'l"'l>»U  emu  liiicni  iuipossuit.  admirauti  de  ejus  raptu  socio  uivsteriuui  re vda- 
vit.       {holl.  Cap.  lU.,}u  IG,  p.  m2.) 
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lie  stood  before  the  eye  of  iiitellectuiil,  criticizing  Paris,  as  the 
})attern  of  a  system  of  education  wliich  restless  men  were 
bei^inning  to  groAV  weary  of,  but  whicli,  tlirougli  liis  genius 
and  address,  subdued  its  enemies,  and  established  itself 
in  a  stronger  position  tlian  ever  it  hiwl  held  before.  To 
read  his  arguments  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
impassioned  enquirer,  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
intellect.  Few  men  are  so  depraved  as  to  be  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  heroism  bf  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 
Most  men  esteem — at  a  distance,  at  all  events — the  glorious  cour- 
age of  the  martyrs,  and  the  firmness  of  brave  men  professing  the 
truth,  for  which  they  would  consider  it  a  joy  to  die.  There  is  a 
natural  generosity  in  the  heart  of  every  upright  man,  which 
springs  with  spontaneous  sympathy  towards  what  is*  true  and 
noble,  when  presented  forcibly  before  his  consciousness.*  Men 
who  might,  in  theory,  spurn  the  reverential  principles  of  monastic 
life,  could  not  refuse  their  admiration,  were  they  actually  forced 
to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  living  expression  of  them  in  one 
of  the  saints  of  God.  He  who  would  mock  at  purity  in  theory, 
would  be  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  were  he  actually  to  see 
John's  loving  face,  as  he  leans  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master.  He 
who  knows  not  what  Divine  love  is,  would  so  learn  its  secret,  as 
never  to  forget,  could  he  but  behold  the  countenance  of  Christ,' 
burning  with  charity  for  men  ;  and  he  who  never  knew  how  to 
adore,  or  what  adoration  meant,  would  learn  it  for  all  his  life, 
were  he  to  watch  Magdalene  weeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Where 
theory  does  not  move  the  heart;  where  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
as  the  informing  principle  of  a  course  of  action,  or  of  suffering, 
its  power  is  little  felt,  and  little  realized. f 

So  with  the  theory  of  monastic  life.  Men  of  the  past,  and  men 
of  the  present,  may  pick  holes  in  it — may  misunderstand  its  drift; 
but  they  cannot  mistake  it,  when   thrust  before   their  notice,  in 

*  Notliinfj  cfHild  hardly  be  inor*-  fanciful,  or  more  nnpliiloHopliionl.  tlian  the  arbitrary  posl- 
tifiii  ill  wliirii  I»r.  Tt!iiij)lf,  in  liin  <-clcl>rat<-d  Knsav  on  the  Hihirntiim  <>/ thf  WorUl.  j»iac«'M  tin-  pdwer 
nf  rxaniidf.  In  order  to  arranjre  liib  conct-it  aliont  llii*  };ro\vtli  of  tlie  woiid,  8o  as  to  he  in  keep- 
in;;  with  the  pro;;reKMion  of  man  from  childhood  to  old  a;;c.  In-  is  ohli;;ed  Jo  make  tlie  period  of 
youth,  or  '•  the  meeting-point  of  the  child  and  the  man,"  he  the  Kpecial  time  in  which  "  ex- 
amjile  "  liohls  its  ])rincipal  Hway.  Who  would  e\er  have  dreamt  f»l  <loinK  thi8excei)t  a  man 
wlio  wa.H  woikinK  out  a  jinzzle,  or  framing  a  theory  into  which  nolens  volenit,  the  ordei  of  reality 
and  fact,  wa**  arbitrarily  to  he  Hhoved  /  Tiie  ]»ower  of  human  nature,  and  the  influence  of  niaa 
on  man.  docH  mit  hegin  now.  and  Htoj)  then,  hut  the  hroad  experien«;e  of  life  teacheH  us  that  a« 
lonu  as  the  imaKination  or  tlie  j^a.^siouh  can  he  im])reHsed,  evil  company  nhonld  he  avoided;  aud 
that  he  who  would  he  virtuous  niu«t  keep  good  company. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that,  both  in  Errt  Homo  and  in  Kenan's  JA/r  of  Jemus,  the  one  preat  power 
that  seems  to  attach  those  writers  to  the  person  of  Christ  is  His  moial  beauty.  They  (;annot 
pet  over  it.  They  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  exjiressious.  regarding  the  marvellous  life,  which, 
though  they  would  have  it  not  so.  touches  upon  tlie  absolutely  divine.  Without  almost  calling 
Him  •Ciod,"  they  cannot  even  express  to  the  cynical  philo.sopher--the  depreciating  critic— the 
store  of  In-auty,  and  transceudant  moral  loveliness,  which,  e\eu  they  are  obliged  to  admit,  be^ 
l«»ngs  to  the  name  of  Christ.  The  very  thought  of  Him  seems,  in  spite,  of  "  modern  criticism,' 
and  "  phi1o,Hophical  tests."  to  warm  the  <'old  lieart  and  (u>lonr  the  washed-out  imagination. 
Had  they  but  seen  Him  in  the  flesh,  aud  feU  His  eye  as  Peter  did,  then  they  would  have,  possi- 
bly, used  Peter's  language.  But  the  point  here  is,  that  gfxlly  beauty  rrtvjjt  be  recognized  even 
by  those  who  would  deny  it  to  be  Divine.  If  those  who  disbelieved  are  so  impiessed,  what  must 
it  not  be  with  those  who  liavf  the  key  ! 
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living  examples,  and  patterns  of  its  actions.*  The  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty  may,  in  the  abstract,  be  combated;  but,  who 
can  combat  Christ,  when,  weary  and  exhausted,  he  meekly  re- 
signed himself  to  live  in  a  condition  of  more  abject  poverty  than 
tiiat  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  of  the  foxes  of  the  earth  ?  The 
practice  of  chastity  may  be  ridiculed  and  called  unnatural ;  yet, 
who  can  look  on  the  radiant  spotlessness  of  G-od's  tender  saints, 
and  cast  a  stone  at  them,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  surpassing 
resplendence  of  holy  purity  ?  The  practice  of  obedience  may  be 
called  a  slavery;  but,  who  can  look  upon  his  Lord  freely  offering 
Himself,  despising  the  shame,  and  obedient  unto  death,  and  not 
l)erceive  in  Him  the  fairest  tyi)e  of  liberty  ?  And  when,  by  an 
irrevocable  vow,  these  three  practices  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  become  systematized  into  a  rule  of  life,  and  are  em- 
braced by  a  body  of  men,  the  critic  may  carp  at  them  in  theory ; 
but,  when  viewed  in  practice,  if  he  has  not  lost  his  manhood,  to- 
gether with  his  sense  of  moral  loveliness  and  beauty,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  the  more  rigidly  these  vows  are  observed, 
so  much  the  more  closely  will  the  Divine  pattern  be  approached. 
in  a  word,  no  num,  with  a  man's  heart  left,  can  look  upon  heroic 
j)urity,  sacrifice,  and  charity,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense 
of  adoration. f 

Now,  the  life  of  the  Angelical  was  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  three-fold  power  of  the  vows.  Love  and  sacrifice,  in  him, 
were  realities  that  lived.  The  theory  which  he  expresses  so  ad- 
mirably, was  carried  out  by  him  in  perfect  practice.  Who  so 
truly  poor  as  he  was,  who  had  utterly  abandoned  all  that  the 
creature  could  offer  him?  Who  so  chaste  as  he,  who  overcame, 
once  Wn-  all,  his  great  temptation,  and  never  once  committed  a 
deliberate  sin;  and  who  so  obedient  as  he,  who  loved  Another's 
will  far  better  than  his  own,  and  found  his  true  delidit  in  livins: 


KviMi  flioae  who  ciinnof  fully  tako  in  tlu>  wlioh-  power  of  flip  monastic  idea,  for  tlie  simple 
r<'n.s(.ii  tliiit  llicv  iirc  not  ("atholios,  ciiUli,  liowev.T  glimpses  of  Um  ln-aiit  v.  and  are  impressed 
wiln  lis  imwer  to  intlnenee.  The  monks  "  iiplield  and  .-xliiliited  t  lie  «reat— then  almost  i.riK- 
inai  Kleu  1^!]  (liat  men  needed  to  rnle  and  K«»vern  tliemselves.  that  thev  eonld  do  it.  and  that  no 
use  oi  iiie  wa.s  iiohle  and  perfeet  wilhont  this  rnlinj;.  It  was  hard  and  ronRh  discipline  like 
ine  turns,  wlneh  were  hard  and  ronu'li.  Hut  thev  did  ^ood  work  then,  and  for  tiit\ire  times  bv 
impre.ssuiu  on  society  the  idea  of  .s.lnontrol  and  self  niainlain.d  discipline;  and,  rude  as  tiiev 
^eie.  they  were  capable  of  nurturiiii;  noble  natures,  single  hearts,  keen  and  powerful  intelleota 
Riowini:  and  unsellish  aHections."     (Church.  Life  of  .v.  An»fhn,  C/inp.  ///..  ;>.  (W.) 

.««-!•?''')  ^^'V*'  I""''"'"">'1  thought  does  not  Mettinser  identify  Christ  with  Christianity  :—•' Aber 
,,  ^  "i'>"*'«">tbnui  1st  „:c'it.t  ohite  Chnatns  :  ea  i^t  eheii  nur  die  l.<hre  vouCltrL->ti  /Vr.*>»i  utui  Hcrk  ■  die 
„.r'il.i-"V''v:'*''.!V'" ''"'**"''""■»'"»  •'«'«  fiaiizen  Chnsiinthums.  v».n  ihm  ji'-hen  alle  ijeistiiien 
bVJiV.;!'"'  '^li'V'Vy'"*/'' '''■''  •«■'"«•"  ■>*>*'  "ieder  znriick.  Ind  seine  Sittenlehre  ist  kein 
1...  .?'i  l'^'-''  '"'l''"'''  "'•''  •*l'i>'>t'<''i«-.  das  hei  uiiherer  Betracht unji  zerHiesst.  keiiie  blosse 
•  m.  nieiiie.  keine  abstiacte  Moral:  sie  ist  nur  das  Hit<l  ,hxu  Chnsti  ^IM.  unser  Vorbild  nud 
i/..J!.V.^'*i«'  •'"*.'''  "!'*■  ^'••••'^••''•■I't''  eiufielreten  und  Menseh  tfeworden  ist.  und  in  iicht 
n  .1  nl  i  '»'r  1  '"''?''..«*"'■«''>■''  •'<•»•«•'>  Ke.ian>:eu.  uns  jrleich  in  Allem.  die  Siiude  ausuenomnuu;' 
f.-?,  I  1  "^  VI  \  'l"*""*"  '''"*^*'''*  '''*•■"  '"""  '"  •>'"'■  '■f»n,ihrnnui  ainlifSf-s  (X>ncrrU {icM  mrnscfilicJie 
nil  Iiri.i"  V'"*. '■"',';'"""•■*■ '•'•■■*  "'lerreichhar  lioch  iiber  uns  steht.  und  docli  uns  wieder  so 
cezeie  I,  .  1  .r  ""•.  ^''li  ""'■''  i»"f  das  Hild  Jesn.  wie  es  uns  in  eintaehen  Ziigen  die  Kyanselieu 
lese.f..  "•"^'*'    "'■t'-;'<'"l<">«    si'i'U'S    Leheus.    wie    es    in    der   Oetleutlichkeit  und  im  Ad- 

\Vm....  in  .Vr*  *^'*''^^'"     ,'•'''■''   l»'««»»^-    «'"-d   und   sich    vollendet    hat.    wild    uns   aueh  ohuc 
ai^  ulihli  \'"';."^«''-"^l»>;''»'l«l'«-her  W,i,se  das  (Jottliche  in  seiner  Krscheiuuu-  darthuu."     (Apolo- 
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in  subjection,  and  had,  as  his  only  terror,  the  fear  of  being  made 
suniclhing  of?  And  what  was  the  outcome  of  all  this?  A 
crystal  clearness  of  intellect,  undisturbed  ))y  any  i)rejudice  or 
passion  ;  a  vision  into  the  unseen  world,  which  became  like  the 
habit  of  a  life;  and  a  nol)ility,  a  relinenient,  and  a  delicacy  of  un- 
derstanding ;  a  tenderness,  an  expansion,  and  a  gentleness  of 
heart,  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
'Upernatural  grace,  acting  on  a  soul  of  noblest  creation.* 

It  was  his  being  so  tirmly  set  in  the  monastic  principle  that 
made  him  so  marvellously  stable  amidst  the  flow  with  wliich  he 
was  surrounded.  It  has  often  been  said  that  whenever  there  was 
a  dillicult  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  in  the  Church,  at  least,  or 
tempestuous  and  dark  times  to  be  confronted  and  fought  with, 
the  man  to  do  the  work,  and  to  flglit  the  battle,  would  be  a  monk. 
Why?  Because  he  had  made  the  great  venture,  and  had  al>an- 
doned,  out  of  love  for  the  Crucified,  all  that  could  be  dearest  and 
tenderest  to  his  heart;  because  he  had  thrown  up  earth  for  the 
sake  of  heaven.  So  he  would  be  free  to  dedicate  all  his  powers, 
without  self-seeking,  to  furthei'ing  the  glory  of  his  Master.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  He  had,  with  his  eyes  open,  re- 
nounced a  brilliant  future,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the  pleasures 
of  life — pride,  ambition,  fame.  All  he  sought  was  '^AV^isdom." 
The  stream  might  flow,  the  current  might  grow  rapid,  but  to  pos- 
sess this  one  treasure  was  his  passion  ;  and  to  draw  others  to  it 
was  his  one  delight.  Tlie  mists  that  float  about  the  heart,  and 
the  vapourings  which  rise  up  from  the  passions,  were  unknown  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  the  devoted  and  mortified  lives  of  the  Mendicants  in  the 
great  university  towns,  served  as  lights  in  darkness,  and  as  bea- 
cons ill  distress;  if  the  licentious  student,  with  all  his  lewdness, 
was  compelled  to  respect  purity,  and  charity,  and  spiritual-mind- 
edness,  and  to  condemn  himself,  in  presence  of  those  whose  sim- 
plicity of  life,  and  guilelessness  of  character,  were  a  continual  pro- 
test against  his  own  misdeeds;  if,  in  the  face  of  high  morality, 
license  stood  self-condemned  ;  so,  also,  was  it  with  regard  to  faith 
and  infidelity.t     Where  monastic  virtue  really  flourishes,  there, 

*  Toffo  likens  tin;  Angflical  to  Solomou  and  to  tlif  ApoHllc.  S.  Tlinmns  :— "  Hie  diHoutavit,  ut 
Salomon  a  <edro.  qua-,  est  in  Libano.  uwpio  ad  liyshopnni  qni  de  pariete  oritur,  id  tat.  a  Del 
filio,  di\  initatis  candore  df.  Patre  genio,  UHfjiu-  a<l  (  iinidcni  dt-  nlorioHa  Virftini-  •um  coijjore  noB- 
tr:»' Imnianitatis  abnumpto;  a  quo  «icnt  Htudiimi  inspiraffe  veritatis  incepit  Hie  scribendj  et  vi- 
diiidi  t«Tminnm  in  fo.  qui  «cire  et  vivjTe  d«derat.  felici  niort«-  tinivit.  Unnni  adhur  liic  Doctor 
dici  potfst,  f|Ma«i  ille  Tliomas  non  dubiiis.  scd  qua.-ii  <rertni*  in  Hficntia  divinonun  ;  <)ni  dictua 
est  abv»,sns  propter  protuuditateni  ingenii,  vel  qui  abynsuni  in  CliiiBti  latus  invitatus  ingreditur, 
€;t  adMTutanda  divinoruin  secreta  tani  certa  notitia  Hibi  iiispirata  descripsit  in  libris,  quasi 
ipsa  haberet  pr;e  oculis,  et  quasi  Ipsa  manu  eontinfjeret.  qua-  intelli<reutia;  digito  indi(;aret  :  ut 
jam  non  restaret  aujplius.  nisi  ut  Bupra  intellecluni.  ouautuni  liomini  erat  possibile.  in  divini- 
tate  ipHUm  conspiceret.  queni  supra  alios  auiKuiatice  didieisset."    (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16,  p.  662.) 

t  The  intluence  of  morals  on  faith  has  not  been  as  earnestly  insisted  on  in  these  days  as  it 
deserves:  and  this  itself  in  one  of  the  results  of  the  decay  of  the  superuatural  in  the  hearts  of 
men.    Where  the  disease  is  uot  fully  understood,  and  where  its  seriousness  is  not  appreciated, 
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true  faith  resides.  True  reverence,  true  intellectual  humility,  to- 
gether with  calm  vision,  always  accompany  that  obedience  which 
makes  man  free;  that  cliastity  which  makes  him  clean  of  heart  to 
see  without  disguise;  that  poverty  which  robs  him  of  all  things, 
save  one  treasure  alone,  viz.,  the  love  and  possession  of  his  Sove- 
reign Good.  Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  excelled,  viz.,  in 
lirm  belief,  in  adoring  reverence,  and  in  tender  love;  and  then,  in 
giant  grasp,  in  force  of  logic,  and  readiness  of  intuition  ;  in  mas- 
tery of  methods,  and  in  intellectual  sway.*  In  the  midst  of  the 
mental  lawlessness  and  revelry  which  encompassed  him,  he  was, 
just  as  he  had  been  amongst  Albert's  scholars  at  Cologne,  as  un- 
moved as  he  was  gentle.  The  boldness  and  prying  curiosity  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit  had  no  influence  over  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exerted  his  influence  over  it.  He  perceived,  and  took 
possession  of,  what  was  good  in  it;  and,  leaving  the  chaff,  turned 
it  to  the  best  account.  Wherever  truth  displayed  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  those  days  of  unrestraint,  he  seized  upon  it,  as  upon  his 
hirtli right,  and  reverenced  it  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  exhibited 
it  in  its  proper  colour 'and  form.  He  used  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  bring  forth  light,  and  vanquished  the  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons,  being  guided,  as  he  was,  by  the  light  of  revelation,  as 
it  i)resented  itself  to  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  which  was  brightened 
for  its  reception  by  the  ceaseless  practice  of  monastic  life.f 
Si)eaking  of  the  activity  of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  works 
of  tile  ^iendicants  at  this  period.  Dr.  Kewman  says:  "If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  intellect  went  wild,  and  had  a  licen- 
tious revel,  it  was  at  the  date  I  speak  of.     When  was  there  ever 

tlitMP,  ns  u  noc«'ssaiy  ooiiseqiu'iico,  the  ri'inorty  is  ncitlipr  nmrli  carod  for.  nor  vigorously  np- 
l»litMl.  Let  llu-rull  lijjlil  of  )«'\  flatioii  Ix-  l)roii;;lit  to  ivcav  in>ou  nifii's  oonsciciu'fs,  and  tlu-n 
lluiv  will,  whil.st  iookui;;  on  Inilh  an<l  all  its  Itcauty  .sff  also  t  ln'iiisch  »'.s,  and  urt  a  <;liinj>.sc  of 
tlH-w  own  tMTor.s  and  di'foiinit.\  .  Tlinr  is  a  profoundci'  meaning  in  tin-  words  :  "lie  that 
Ixlu'vcs  shall  In- .saved,"  tiian  nntny  pt'opU-  imajiini'.  l'"ra;;in('ntaiy  faith  is  follow cd  l<y  frajj- 
nnnitary  morals.  What  isconravii  ou  ouc  side,  ia  convex  on  the  other.  Where  the  uudert<tanu- 
iiiK  i.s  ilarkcned,  tlie  will  i.s  at  fault. 

*  .Vutl  tliouuli  S.  Tlionias  was  so  active  a  lopcinn.  he  was  still  pre-eiuinently  a  contem- 
nlutivc.  It  is  a  v\il<;ar  error  to  iina;;ine  that  «'ontenii)lation  leads  ti>  inactivity,  or  to  fanati«-isni. 
W  lieu  that  suldlme  jnaetice  is  rejjnlated  hy  the  rules  of  sjiiritnal  science,  it  h-atls  to  <ireat  and 
telliu).;  results,  even  in  the  nniteriat  order,  (liirrcs  says  that  tluKse  saints  w  ho  were  nu>st  re- 
iinirkable  tor  tlu-ir  mystic  learniu';  and  piety  "  were  far  from  evhihitinf:.  m  their  features  and 
vxiUKiisiou,  the  characteristics  usually  attrii)uted  to  them.  They  are  jxipularlv  considered,  and 
l)\  artixts  represented  as  sotl.  faiul  in;;,  and,  perhaps,  hysteri«al  jieisons;  w^ieieas  their  jxtr- 
traits  present  tons  couuteuauces  ot  men.  «m-  wouu-n,  of  j>ra<'lu'al.  businesslike,  working;  char- 
*«''er.  .  .  .  Uer  true  i>ortraits  all  r»i>resent  her  (S.  Tt»4csa)  with  stnui;:.  tirudyset.  and  al- 
most inaweuliue  leatuns;  with  fiuius  and  iin«"S  that  denote  vi>;our,  resolution.  nn»l  strong 
sense.  Her  hantlwritiuK  i>erfe«'tlv  su>;;;ests  the  saute  »on«'lusion."  ( ri(/f  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
rrrliuf  to  Mr.  Lewis's  excellent  translation  of  T/ti-  ConipUti-  UorLt  of  S.  John  of  the  Cron,*.) 

t  Father  Ijallenuuit.  who  had  ha«l  a  >;reat  exjierieiue  of  the  intellectiml  advantajie  of  •  purity 
of  heart."  otters  unit  tcr  for  deep  thou;;ht  in  the  following  words :  "  eoncupisieiu-e  and  the 
passions  insensibly  extiiifiuisb  tlu'  infused  ami  sujH'ruatural  lifrhts  of  the  uuderstandinK.  so 
that  in  the  »>ud  ihey  succeed  in  stitlini;  them  entirely.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  min<ls  of  a 
hiuh  order  extieUH-ly  blind  ue\  erthcless  in  sjiiiitual  thiujrs.  A  man  eixjoys  stron;;  sitihl.  but 
it  d«>es  not  therclore  follow  that  he  has  a  strouj;  mind:  the  two  faculties  are  quite  ilistinct. 
J>ueh  as  an' led  by  ]iassiou  to  nuike  a  i>rofcssion  of  heresy  .  .  .  are.  at  the  be;:inuinK, 
heretics  only  by  luuuor  and  i>assi<ui.  .  .  .  Hut  in  course  of  tiuu".  as  passion  si reusiiln-us, 
and  sins  nuiltii>ly.  all  that  renuuned  of  the  linht  t)f  faith  is  lost,  tin-  undcrstaudiui;  is  darkened, 
and  they  becoun-  alto>;ethcV  heretics."  (See  hall«Muaut's  Spintual  IhHtrinr.  i'riii.-i/).  ///..  ihop. 
II..  Art.  II..  i  III../).  \(U.)  Now,  "  cleaniuf;  the  mirror."  accoidin^  to  monastic  theidotiv  is 
luaetisinj>  purity  of  heart,  aud  curbiui!  ami  overcomiuu  cuucupsioeucc  aud  the  nassiuus. 
tkati  mumU)  cordc ! 
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a  more  curiDUs,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keenei-,  more  penetrating]^, 
more  raLiouuiistic  exercitje  oi"  the  reason  than  at  that  lime? 
What  class  of  questions  did  that  subtle,  metaphysical  spirit  not 
scrutinize?  What  premiss  was  allowed  without  examination? 
What  j)rinciple  was  not  traced  to  its  lirst  origin,  and  exhibited 
in  its  most  naked  shape  ?  What  whole  was  not  analysed  ? 
What  comi)lex  idea  was  not  elaborately  traced  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
finely  painted,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  till  it  was 
spread  out  in  all  its  minutest  portions,  as  perfectly  and  delicately 
as  a  frog's  foot  shows  under  the  intense  scrutiny  of  the  micros- 
cope? Well,  I  repeat,  here  was  something  which  came  somewhat 
nearer  to  theology  than  pliysical  research  comes.  Aristotle  was 
a  somewhat  more  serious  foe,  beyond  all  mistake,  than  Bacon  has 
been  since.  Did  the  Church  take  a  high  hand  with  philosojihy 
then?  No;  not  though  it  was  metaphysical.  It  was  a  time  when 
she  had  temporal  power,  and  could  have  exterminated  the  spirit 
of  enquiry  with  lire  and  sword  ;  but  she  determined  to  put  it  down 
by  argnvieiit.  She  said :  Two  can  ])lay  at  that,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  the  better.'  She  sent  her  controversialists  into  the  philo- 
sophical arena.  It  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors, 
the  greatest  of  them  being  S.  Thomas,  who,  in  those  media3val 
universities,  fought  the  battle  of  revelation  with  the  weapons  of 
heathenism.*  It  was  no  matter  whose  the  weapon  was:  truth 
was  truth  all  the  world  over.  With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with 
the  skeleton  philosophy  of  pagan  Greece,  did  the  Samson  of  the 
Schools  put  to  flight  his  thousand  pliilistines."t 

Yes;  "it  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors,  the  great- 
est of  them  being  S.  Thomas,"  who  had  to  steer  the  ship,  and 
keep  her  steady  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  chopping  sea,  and  amidst 
dangerous  breakers;  who  had  to  combat  enemies  witliout,  and 
allay  discords  which  raged  within  ;  who  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  society  of  that  day  the  force  of  supernatural  principle,  and  the 
power  of  a  supernatural  life.  There  was  a  store  of  brilliant  men 
and  learned  scholars,  of  the  secular  order,  in  the  Paris  schools ; 
but  it  was  not  talent  \\\\'\q\\  was  to  do  the  work,  but  reverence,  and 

♦liisliop  HaiiiiKlrn  shows  very  well,  in  tlip  Hfcoiid  Lecture  on  Schol/tMic  PhiloKophy,  liow  the 
rnedia-viil  «lu«-torH  lortnnL,  of  tlif  tnitliH  of  rt-aHOii  and  revelation  eoinlnned,  one  ^rand  HVHtera 
fur  attack  or  defence.  The  ohject  w;wj  '  to  erect  tlieolojfv  into  a  perfect  science,  to  enable  the 
('hri^tian.  when  ansailed  on  pointH  of  hereny,  or  perplexed  with  ({UeHtionin;(8  as  to  trnths  ttini- 
ply  projHjsed  to  his  lielief.  to  n've  a  rfonon  «(f  the  doctrines  of  his  faith.  Assuming  that  niattei^* 
of  faith  niiKht  become  matters  of  nnderstandinf^  to  those  who  Iwlieved,  it  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, hy  processes  of  reasoning  from  given  principles  of  theology,  each  doctrine  of  religion,  inde- 
pen«lently  of  the  sa<."red  authority  on  which  it  rests  in  the  Scriptures.  Arguments,  proposed 
originally  as  answers  to  an  «>|)po:n*nt  ....  were  a|)plied  as  grounds  of  evidence  for  tne  es- 
tahlishment  of  the  truth  universally.  And  thus  a  vast  «'ollection  of  princii)le8  was  obtained, 
from  which  conclusions  in  theology  might  he  drawn.  At  lengtli.  theology  rose  into  a  regular 
demonstrative  science,  built  up  on  axioms  of  metaphysics,  and  cohering  iu  all  its  parts,  by  the 
cement  of  logical  connexion."     {fjcct.  JI..  p.  77.) 

t  Lectures  on  Univernty  ifubJecU,  p.  281,  282. 
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piety,  and  prayer.*  If  God  must  l)e  in  the  heart  truly  to  hne, 
God  must  be  also  in  the  mind  rightly  to  know.  There  was  plenty 
of  the  wisdom  of  fools ;  what  was  wanted  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
divinely  wise. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  philosophers,  men  who  pride  them- 
selves in  tracing  out  the  working  of  cause  and  effect,  should  not 
have  perceived  the  immense  influence  which  the  monastic  princi- 
ple exerts  upon  the  intellectual  man.f  Its  action  is  essentially  to 
maintain  man's  intellect  in  its  supremacy,  and  to  affect  the  will. 
As  long  as  the  faculties  remain  in  their  right  moral  order,  their 
operations  will  be  just.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  constant  ex- 
perience of  every  one,  that,  to  preserve  that  rigiit  order  is  the  one 
great  difficulty  of  life.  The  will,  the  passions,  the  affections,  and 
the  imagination,  are  all  of  them  strong  energizing  powers ;  but 
they  have  no  regulating  quality  of  their  own.  They  have  im- 
))etus,  but  it  is  blind  :  they  require  direction;  and,  for  that,  they 
must  be  under  complete  control.  "  Till  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  rightly  subordinated,  the  imagination  restrained  and 
tamed  down  to  the  service  of  the  reason  ;  till  the  reason  is  either 
independent  of  the  will,  or  dii'ected  by  it  in  the  right  order;  till 
tlie  will  is  habituated  to  a  normal  state  of  action ;  till,  in  a  word, 
the  eye  of  the  intellect  is  quite  clear  from  the  films  of  prejudice 
and  self-regard,  it  cannot  see  clear,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  safe 
guide.  Hut,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  requires  patient 
labour,  and  the  acquisition  of  coniirmed  moral  habits.  Such  an 
excellence  is  not  even  the  property  of  those  who,  on  the  whole, 
preserve  themselves  from  the  excess  of  passion  (ty/cparac),  though 
they  may  partially  possess  it.  In  its  fulness,  it  is  the  exclusive 
l>n)])erty  of  him  who  is  altogether  free  from  such  aberrations, 
and  is  secure  in  his  liberty — tlie  o^^P^v  of  Aristotle.  He  it  is,  then, 
who  has  what  the  great  philosoi)her  calls  the  ^  eye  of  practical  ex- 
l^erience.'  The  film  has  been  removed  from  his  sight — that  film 
which  clouds  the  vision  of  the  many.  He  is  not  an  inventor  or 
dreamer,  but  .sT^r."  \ 

The  intellect,  then,  cannot  be  "a  safe  guide,"  until  a  man  has, 


*  Tlu'ology  setMus  nlinnst  to  be  tlu>  Ust  of  i>ri(lo,  conceit,  nml  immorality.  How  long  does  a 
\nx\\\  who  «li'«liciite«  lnms»'lf  to  tciicltin^  or  studying  that  divine  .scicnci-  reinain  oitluxlox  after 
he  haH  been  ito.sH««8i'd.  eitlu-r  l)v  tbt-  intelhtt  nal  devil  of  pride,  tir  the  eon)t>ieal  ilcvil  of  »'ariial- 
Ity  \  W  ill  talent,  <|\iickness,  lotfic,  k«'enne»8  in  diseoverinji  a  tlaw,  leadiut'ss  in  (Hnntint;  out  an 
error,  swiftnes.s  ot  .speech  atul  readiness  (>f  reply,  help  him  f  Docj*  wind  anil  sail  lielp  a  ship 
which  has  sprniiK  a  leak,  and  which  is  simply  tiUin^  with  water  f  I>o  they  not  rather  Inusten 
her  to  tlie  bottom  f  Theology  is  a  tiling  of  (Jod!  He  who  deals  with  (Jod  shoiild  come  with  his 
heart  pnre  and  his  hands  clean.  The  medi;eval  doctors  knew  this.  Ser  the  An>;elical  bent  iu 
pravtM':  see  him  prost rate  befnre  the  ernciti\!  Then,  se«' him  so  moilestly  triunjuhing  in  the 
schools!     Yet,  it  was  rather  iovi- than  talent  that  was  victorious. 

t  Kichie  has  said  many  a  foolish  and  nnnu>aninji  thinj;.  but  nothiuj;  could  Im»  more  profound 
than  this:— ■•  I'nser  Peuksystem  ist  oft  nur  die  Ueschichte  nnseres  Herzeus."  {Die  Bfstivinwitig 
dts  Mnu^'hm,  SdnimtUrlu-  \r,ik<:   B.  U..  p.  ■i:^.\.) 

i  See  a  ren\arkable  treatise  On  Moral,  hv  F.  Harper,  iu  The  Month,  Vol.  XIIL.  Xo.  LXXVIL 
Neic  Si-rifs,  Xo.  XI.,  Xov.  18T0, 
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tlirough  "pjitiont  labour,"  acquired  "confirmod  moral  habits;" 
that  is,  until  the  mind  i)e  made  clean  and  bright,  and  is  kept  so, 
it  will  not  be  able,  securely,  to  see  things  as  they  are  located  in 
the  world  of  reality,  and  to  form  true  judgments  as  to  their  rela- 
tive worth  and  position.  And  to  do  this  perfectly,  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  free  from  the  excesses  of  passion,  "on  the  whole," 
but  he  must  bo  altogether  free  from  them.  All  this  is  intelligible ; 
and,  by  its  own  reasonableness,  is  conformable  to  the  sound  and 
practical  judgment  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  religion,  as  of  cause  and  effect — of  the  influence  of  passion  on 
passion,  and  of  the  relative  import  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
human  souh*  What  is  taught,  on  this  point,  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  pagans, 
and  by  all  philosophers,  whatever  their  religi(jus  bias,  who  have 
written  upon  morals  and  psychology. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  many  intelligent 
men  do,  very  seriously,  exercise  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  habits  of  mind  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  truth. f  The 
heathens  themselves  have  done  this.  "  Good  men,"  even  amongst 
tliose  who  did  not  believe  in  God  at  all,  from  the  fact  of  their 
"goodness,"  were  thought  capable  of  exerting  an  influence,  and 
eliciting  actions,  which  others,  less  virtuous  than  themselves, 
were  unable  to  emulate,  even  at  a  distance.  All  this,  far  from 
weakening  what  is  going  to  be  said,  tends  to  increase  its  force. 
For,  if  individuals,  through  their  own  unaided  exertions,  have  so 
trained  themselves  as  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fel- 
lows, how  much  more  eflfectual  would  not  be  the  action  of  a 
system,  constructed  by  the  wisest,  and  holiest,  and  keenest  men, 
for  achieving  the  same  result? — a  system,  too,  which  not  merely 
has  been  formed  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  but  which  has  also 
been  tested  by  experience,  and  brought  into  perfection,  by  the 
action  of  time,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  events — a  system  which  essentially  aims  at  directing 
man's  mind  to  the  highest  goodness  and  perfection;  which  cuts 
off  from   him  a  thousand  disturbing  influences;  which   deprives 

*  I)«'  Bonald.  in  the  Prrfacf  to  his  Demoiwlrnlion  Philosophiqu/',  hrinjts  out  with  jjreat  force 
the  infliienoe  of  pa.ssioii  nimii  the  reason.  fFe  says: — "  On  deniaiulera  i)ent-('tre  ponr<|noi  il  y  a 
tant  d'inrredules  et  d'enneinis  de  la  rehjjion.  hi  elle  est  pi-oiiv«''e  h  la  ff)iH  par  la  raison  et  par 
raiitorite.  La  rt'-pons*-  est  farile:  U  y  a  lonjjtenips  (ju'on  a  dit  que,  sil  r»'*snltait  quelqne  oblijja- 
tion  morale  de  la  prf>position  pi'-omf^trique.  (pie  les  trois  an^^h's  <l'un  triangle  sont  egaux  k  deux 
angets  droits,  cette  pro{>osition  serait  conibattne  et  sa  certitude  niise  en  problenie." 

t  S.  .Augustine  dearly  saw  the  intimate  eonnection  between  sin  .ind  intellectual  error. 
"  Unde  falsitas  oritur,  "  Jie  says,  "  non  rebus  ipsis  fallentibns.  qure  nihil  aliud  ostendunt  seufi- 
enti  (|uani  spe<-ieni  suam.  qnani  pr«>  sua.-  pulchritndinis  aeceperunt  gradu  :  neque  ip.sis  sensibna 
falleutibus.  qui  pro  natura  sui  corporis  affecti.  non  aliud  quam  suas  affectioneH  pnesidenti  ani- 
mo  nuntiant :  Hfd  pfccata  animan  fnllunt.  cum  veruni  quierunt,  relictaet  neglecta  veritate.  Nam 
quoniam  opera  niagis  quam  artiiiceni  atque  ipsani  artem  dilexerunt.  hoc  errore  puniuntur,  ut 
in  ojieribus  arfificem  artemque  con<juirant ;  et  cum  invenire  nequiverint  (Deus  enim  non  <or- 
ponilibus  seusibus  subjaci't.  sod  ipsi  nienti  supereniinet).  ipsa  opera  existimeut  es.se  et  artem 
et  artiticeuL"  [Lk.  Vera  Relifjione,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  n.  0",  p.  152.  Patrologias  Lat..  Tom.  XXXlV. 
Migoe.) 
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him,  by  a  solemn,  irrevocable  vow,  of  all  present  and  future  power 
of  possessing  tlie  distracting  goods  of  this  life;  which  crushes 
passion,  by  trampling  upon  the  flesh  with  an  uncompromising 
severity;  and  which  frees  him,  as  much  as  possible,  even  from 
himself,  through  tlie  action  of  that  obligatory  obedience  which  he 
promises,  from  the  purest  of  motives,  to  a  man  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  God's  representative  in  his  regard.*  His  one  interest 
now  becomes  to  look  upon,  and  love  the  Source  of  all  Light,  and 
the  Fount  of  all  Moral  Perfection.  He  takes  his  position  as  a 
creature,  and  the  Creator  is  acknowledged  to  be  God,  not  simi)ly 
in  theory,  but  with  the  most  intimate  persuasion  of  the  entire 
being,  and  with  the  intensest  worship  of  the  heart.  Those  things 
which  grow  upon  other  men,  and  sometimes  master,  and  occasion- 
ally enslave  them,  upon  him  exert  no  abnormal  action. f  He 
knows  their  value.  His  imagination  does  not  bear  him  away  into 
the  dangerous  realm  of  unreality;  time  receives  its  colour  from 
eternity;  the  creature  is  seen  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  future; 
human  interests  do  not  rise  above  their  mtrinsic  worth;  all 
things  are  located  and  adjusted  by  a  wisdom  which  springs  from 
a  Divine  illumination,  shedding  its  light  upon  an  intellect  spot- 
h'ss  as  a  mirror,  and  i)repared  by  a  process  of  constant  brighten- 
ing and  cleansing  for  performing  its  allotted  task.  And  not 
merely  does  the  mind  perceive  and  weigh  natural  things  in  the 
scales  of  unbiassed  judgment,  but  it  also  can  ajiprehend  more 
clearly  its  own  jjroper  object — moral  and  intellectual  truth.];  It 
sees,  as  others  cannot  see,  the  abstract  world  of  thought,  and  pos- 
sesses a  spirituality,  an  angelic  quickness  of  perception,  a  sponta- 
neity of  intuition,  and  an  accuracy  and  breadth  of  mind,  which  is 
an  earnest  of  the  soul's  perfection,  when  it  shall  rejoice  in  a  closer 


l<ora  luo.sf  mtcn'stin;;  and  iirofouiid  tn-atiiu'iit  of  the  inrtiH-iu.'  ottlit-  inoinl  sfnt.-  of  ninii 
upon  his  MitclliTtual  lU'tiou,  and  of  ^^cxmIucss  nj).)!!  truth,  scr  Met  tinirrrn  ApoUuiU  (ha  ChrUlrti. 
tliiimg  hrstrr  Hamt,  l>,rli,wri.*  ,l<-s  Chrixtrnthiim.i,  Krut,-  AMhtilun.,.  Kratrr  lorlrai/.  l)rr  litliauisf 
/.WriJrL,  p.  Mil.  .  v  v 

'Ti'  ■''**'.'*''""■ '"><1 '"■nsnal  8alisfartions  liindcr  tlie  knowledge  of  liigli  things,  as  it  is  wiitt«Mi : 
Uie  M.wit.lniiK  ot  vanity  ol.s.un-tli  Kt.od  tliinjrs.  and  tin-  wand.iuiu  of  .oncMi.i.M.-nr.- ov«t- 
inin.th  tin-  mil. .(.Ill  nmid.'  Tlios.-  n.rsous.  Ili,  n  loi .-.  \xl.o  aiv  not  so  ^l>ilituallv  advatu-.-d  as 
lo  !.<•  it.'it.-illy  iMuilicd  Iroin  tluir  drsins  and  inclinations,  hut  an-  still  sointwliaf  st-nsiial, 
o«'iH'\j'  and  a«(;oiint  tliost-  things  to  1m-  inii)ortanf  \shi«li  uro,  in  tiutli.  of  no  lutount  in  spiiitu- 
Bni>.  h..ini;  iiiinnatcly  conmitcd  witli  sens.';  tlu'y  niak.-  no  a«rount  lof]  and  d.si.is.- those 
I  miKs  «liu-h  art-  highly  spiiitnal.  fiirtln-r  n-movtd  troni  s«-nsv.  \.-a.  som.'tinies  thev  look  umm 
inemfts  toiiv,aa,t  ,s  wiittni.  •Tlif  s.nsual  man  lu-i.Tivfth  not  th.-s«>  thiujis  that  an- of  the 
II-  .',  '  ,•  J"',-  .  ""'j  '"  <<">l'shnfss  to  him.  and  hi-  .-an.iot  undt-rstaml.' "  (S..,-  Le^i.s's  ComplrU 
','.."•'  '^^  •'"'"'  "1""'  '''"•"••"'•  ''"'■  ll-.V-i^\.)  AH  w.it.-rs  on  spiritual  lif.- insist  on  tlu- ueo.-ssitv 
«i  it-pr.-.HsinK  pa.ssion  and  m.-it-  tV.dinK.  that  tin-  hisih.r  pow.-is  may  hav«>  fair  play. 

ti«,*  J.I."!  V"'  '■*''"^'"'"  »'"•*>■  t''«'  '"^'^tli  Hook  of  IMatos  /iV/>»<'.?i<-  and  lii'  will  tind  that  tlioso  tjuali- 
t.,;:..  1  i"'  "'■•'  I'lnlosoplM-rs  opinion,  -o  to  form  tin-  triT.-  philosophic  disposition.  ar»-  just 
..f  .,  ..,1  V'  r""'''*"''*\'V''*"'^*'>  '*''■  «""":««tic  .svst.-in.  •Thos,-  who  ai.-  ahl.-  to  appn-h»-!id' the 
J'...:     I,  "'»"'!'"»1''''-    i»i«'    philo.M)ph.-rs:   while    tliose  who  are   ineapahle  of  this,  and   who 
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and  more  intimate  union  with  its  Supreme  Reward.  What  is 
bruuoht  about  in  the  moral  order  by  contemi)hilion,  is,  in  its 
measure,  realized  also  in  the  intellectual.  The  doctor-saints  of 
the  Church  possessed  a  kind  of  vision.  The  An<^elical,  we  are 
told,  till  we  are  almost  tired,  learnt  his  theolo^^y  by  "prayer," 
through  "divine  illumination,"  "at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix," 
"from  the  mouth  of  Christ."  His  biograi)hers  never  weary  of 
repeating  this,  and  in  saying  it,  they  are  simjdy  recording  the  per- 
fection of  S.  Thomas  in  the  religious  state.  They  show  the  effects 
of  a  system,  constructed  in  order  to  lead  men  to  love  and  to  em- 
brace truth.  They  manifest  its  workings  in  the  scientific  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  order;  and  they  seem  to  say 
to  the  "learned"  of  the  present  day:  "If  you  would  be  truly 
scientific  men — men  of  rare  intelligence,  do  not  under-value  the 
methods  of  the  saints,  and  the  systems  constructed  bv  the  Church 
for  insuring  to  man  true  activity,  liberty,  and  stability — true 
expansion,  spontaneity,  and  freedom  in  the  search  of  truth."* 
There   never   was   a   profounder   utterance   than    the   words   of 

Gothe  :— 

"  "Wie  Einer  ist,  so  ist  seiu  Gott, 
Durum  ward  Gott  so  oft  zu  Spott."  t 

And  whilst  this  is  said,  no  one  for  a  moment  denies  that  what 
in  itself  is  good  may  be  misused.  Corriiptio  opthni  pesshna  is  as 
trite  as  it  is  true.  If  monks  have  been  saints,  monks  have  also 
been  sinners.  The  angels,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  deacons 
— every  order  has  had  its  tokens  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 
Monks,  before  now,  have  become  apostates,  and  have  turned  athe- 
ists and  infidels.  But  was  it  their  monasticism  that  made  them 
prevaricators  ?  Was  it  not,  rather,  one  of  two  :  either  the  demon 
of  i)ride,  or  tlie  denn^n  of  carnality,  which  they  did  not  resist  in 
time,  and  whicii  finally  enchained  them,  and  then  dragged  them 
from  their  high  estate  into  the  abyss?  If  history — both  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  man's  nature — may  be 
believed,  pride  and  sensuality  form  the  soil  from  which  springs 
that  bitter  and  half-devilish  hatred  with  whicji  men  regard  those 
amongst  their  fellows  who  have  sjicrificed  all  that  nature  loves,  for 


*  Does  not  the  follow-ing  cliarnrter  of  the  AiiK*'lical,  ffiven  hy  Tocco.  speak  of  the  training 
of  relinioiiH  \\U\  and  is  it  not  most  beantifiil.  and  nioHt  winning  7 — "  Erat  eniiu  pradictiis  Doctor 
in  Hni  ri-putationf  liuniilliniiis.  coPixire  et  luente  nuriBsinnis.  orationc  devotus,  c«»nHilio  providiii, 
oonverBatione  pla<idnH.  caritate  ditTusntt.  intellectn  liieidns.  in;;<Miio  acutnu.  .jndicio  «;ertu», 
nx-nioria  retentivns.  a  scnsilniH 'juasi  <|notidie  elevatns.  et  oniniiini  (juaKi  ronteniptivns  t«'nipor- 
alinni.  ut  oinninni  virttitnni  nnnH  homo  liaheret  habifuH,  ex  ()uiljws  8il)i  ad  nieritnin  et  ahiH  in 
exf-niphini  sinjiles  jtrodiiceientnr  ett'eetns  ....  Unde  cum  imtni.sset  Doctor  mirabilis  ei 
ilia  Hiiblinu  8p<*culatione  a  diviuis  ad  hnmana  deB<endeie,  sic  eiat  in  conversatione  tiactabjli* 
et  in  locutione  suavis.  nt  vere  OHtenderet  a  Chiisti  forma  se  exeniplHriter  pioccdeie.  cn.jiis 
■vitani  meruit  et  contemplando  cojjnoscere  et  pijedicando  docere  quia  non  i)otuisHet  a  Deo  tan- 
tani  habere  Hcientiam,  nisi  viveudo  prius  didicitfitet  ejus  huuiilitat«  doctrinam."  (BolL,  Cap.  Fif 
n.  24.  25,  p.  666.) 

t  Zahme  Xeniem,  IV. 
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high  and  noble  motives.  The  very  sight  of  a  priest,  to  a  man 
given  over  to  leading  a  mere  gross,  natural  life — to  a  man  who 
indulges  his  passions,  and  places  his  heaven  in  making  the  best 
of  earth,  is  unspeakably  distasteful.  He  does  not  take  the  pains 
— indeed,  most  likely,  he  does  not  know  how — to  analyze  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  possesses  his  mind.  But,  if  he  did  try 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  he  would,  most  probably,  discover 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  alternative  latently  suggesting  itself, 
that  either  he  himself  must  be  a  mere  animal,  or  the  priest  must 
be  an  imposter  and  a  hyi)ocrite.  The  mixture,  or  confusion, 
which  would  be  created  in  his  intelligence  by  the  conflict  of  these 
two  ideas,  would  naturally  result  in  an  excessively  painful  feeling, 
aiui  in  his  turning,  mentally,  at  least,  upon  the  priest,  as  the 
occasion  of  his  suffering.*  Then,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  be- 
tween his  willingness  to  condemn  his  neighbour  of  hypocrisy, 
and  his  secret  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  he  himself  were 
living  a  low  and  sensual  life,  would  add  to  his  discomfort.  For 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  though  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  known  their  consciences  to  each  other,  it  seldom  hai)pens 
that  a  man  is  able,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  innocent  when  he  is  guilty;  and  that  one  who  is  really  living 
a  purer,  holier,  and  more  devout  life  than  himself,  is,  in  reality, 
beneath  liim  in  the  moral  scale.  In  the  conscience,  more  truths 
are  spoken  than  men  care  to  tell;  and  wliat  is  more  unpalatable 
to  a  bad  man  than  the  rel)uke  administered  to  him  by  his  moi'al 
sense,  in  reality  through  the  influence  of  one  who  lives  a  life,  and 
disphiys  a  set  of  principles,  which  are  the  direct  condemnation  of 
his  own  ? 

There  was  a  day  when,  in  this  our  own  country,  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  monastic  life  were  lield  in  veneration,  and  when  the 
noblest  and  the  most  pure-minded  in  the  land  looked  upon  the 
poverty  and  obedience  of  Christ,  manifested  in  His  servants,  with 
tenderness  and  unfeigned  regard.f     But  t lie  day  came  when  the 


*  "  Utqiio  douii)  vitlit.  foriiiftc|iH*  nrmisqnc  deooraiu, 

Inut'iiHiit.  vultiiiii()U('  inia  ad  sustpiria  liiixit. 

Pallor  ill  oit'  scdff  :   niai'icH  in  fori>ore  toto: 

Nu8(main  rei'ta  aiit-s  :   li\«-nt  iiilH^hu-  ihMit«»8: 

IN'ctora  t\-ll('  virciit  :  liiiuna  t-st   mirt'iisa  v«'iu'UO. 

Kisn.s  alx'st  :   nisi  inu-in  vitii  nioxcrt*  doloit-H. 

Nt'c  tViiit iir  .siinuio.  vi^jilacihiiM  exrita  ciiris: 

S»'»l  vidft  iiifiialos.  uitalM-s('iti|uc  \idfud(>. 

SiUTissus  hoiiiimuu:  curpitquo  vt  carpitiir  uua: 

SuppUuiuinque  auiiiii  est." 

((hrid.  Met..  Lib.  II.,  n.  774.  Kd.  Dclphin.) 
♦  Spp  wlmt.  in.iustioo.  a  Protostant  is  forced  to  sav  of  a  man  who.  from  childhoiHl.  loved 
ine  monastery  best,  and  was  a  patt«-iii  of  the  aetion  of  n»onasti<'  life:— 'S.  Anselm."  savs  Mr. 
llnireh.  was  'a  ureal  teaeher.  a  «reat  thinker,  a  great  kindler  of  thonjiht  in  others,  liewaa 
»iso  an  example  ot  -lallant  and  nnseltish  pnhlie  servue.  rendere«l  withont  a  thouuht  of  hisown 
eonvrnienee  or  lu)iH)ur.  to  fnltil  what  seemed  a  plain  dntv.  in  itself  verv  distasteful,  ami  not 
ailllenlt  to  evade,  it  he  Inwl  wished  to  evade  it.  Penetrated,  too.  as  he  was  t>v  the  nnrtiiuiiiiig 
»usi,.iitv  ot  that  hard  and  stern  time,  he  was  remenihen>d  amonu  nun.  hss  as  the  ji'eat  sa^e 
thl'V  *IM;'M"'*^  "•'^^'  P"">s  '«•  thoiijtht,  or  as  the  great  anhl.ishop  who  had  not  Wen  afraid  of 
uu  laee  ot  tuigs,  or  ttu  the  severe  re»torer  ot  au  uucomprouiisiug  aud  bigh-aiiuiug  di»cipline, 
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sins  of  some,  and  the  imi)erfections  of  individuals,  were  made  nse 
of  1^5  pretexts,  by  carnal  men,  for  l)rin<,nn*^  to  rnin  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  saints  si)r(.'a(l  throughout  the  laud.     The  same  odium 
and  detestation  which  William  of  S.  Amour  i*ndeavoured  to  create 
against  monasticism  in  tiie  Paris  schools,  was  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  the  many,  l)y  the  envy,  rapacity,  and  8})itt'fulnes8  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  worldly  in  England.     For,  not 
only  those  who  were  scandals  to  religion  were  spurned,  but  those 
'd^  who  manifested  in  their  lives  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
Cross,  were  treated  with  indifference;  and  the  cardinal  i)rinciple8 
of  the  perfect  love  of  God — of  genuine  sacrifice,  being  lirst  misin- 
terpreted and  then  misunderstood,  have  linally  been  scouted  with 
scorn,  or  treated  with  serene  and  unctuous  contempt.*     It  was  an 
awful  chunge  that  came  over  the  moral  life  of  England,  a  terrible 
eclipse,  when  the  models  of  perfect  heroism  were  taken  down,  and 
liacked  to  })ieces,  and   buried  out  of  sight,  or   scattered  to  the 
winds;  an  awful  day,    when  the  exponents  of  the  life  of  Christ 
Crucified  were  nailed,  like  their  Master,  to  the  tree,  or  hung  on  a 
gibbet  for  derision.     What  would  become  of  England's  military 
prowess,  or  of  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  if,  in   detestation  of  the 
strategy  of   war,    or  if,  in    abhorrence  of  her   kingly    rule,    the 
statutes  of  her  sfreatest  trenerals  were  smashed  to  bits,  on  the  one 
hand;  or  the  emblems  of  the  Queen,  her  arms  and  crown,  were 
broken  to  atoms,  on  the  other?     To  declare,  as  a  palliation,  that 
war  leads  to  bloodshed,  and  sovereignty  leads  to  despotism,  would 
not  be  received  as  any  justilication  by  thinking   men.f     To  de- 
stroy the  rarest  specimens  of  brightest  virtue,  and  then  to  turn 
round,  and  declare,  as  an  excuse,  that  virtue  sometimes  degener- 
ates into  vice,  would  be  to  add  the  foulest  hypocrisy  to  the  most 
brutal  form  of  unmitigated  wickedness. 

than  as  tli«'  loviiiy  and  Hympathizin^  CliriHtian  biotlicr.  full  of  HweetiieHs.  full  of  artVctiou.  full 
of  ^oo<ln)-Hs,  full  of  allowaiii-*-  and  iKitiruc*-  fir  otIierH.  wlioui  men  of  all  c'.ondition.s  likeil  to  con- 
v<T.Hf  with,  and  \slioMi  m-itluT  lii^li  nor  low  t-vrv  frit  cold  in  liia  friendsliip,  or  unnatural  or 
fom-d  jji  liis  condc.sccn.Hion.''     (Li/f  of  S.  Auxrlm,  Chap.  I. .p.  7.) 

*  Plato  tells  U8  the  fate  of  the  "jiiHt  man"  at  the  hands  of  those  "  m-Iio  commend  in.jnstico 
aliove  justice.  They  say  that  in  sucli  a  situation  the. just  niau  will  be  scourged,  racked,  fettered. 
Mill  have  his  eyes  burnt  out.  and  at  last,  after  su  tie  rinu  every  kind  of  torture,  will  be  crueitied;  and 
th'iS  learn  that  it  is  best  to  resolve  not  to  be.  but  toseeni.  just.  Indeed,  those  words  of /Es<;liy- 
liiH  [a  mail  of  true  siniplicity  ami  nobleness,  resolved  not  to  stiem.  but  to  be.  i^ood]  are  far  more 
appliiMble  to  the  unjust  man  than  to  the  just.  For  it  is.  in  ta<-t.  the  unjust  man.  they  will 
maintain.  inaMmuch  a.s  he  devotes  liimself  to  a  course  which  is  allie«i  to  reality,  and  does  not 
live  with  an  eye  to  aj)|iearauees,  who  ■  is  re.Holve«l  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  unjust.' "  (Daviesand 
VauRlian.  The  HfpvhUc,  Jiook  11..  p.  44,  n.  :i6Z.) 

t  Plato,  in  con»iructin>i  his  Republic,  places  greatest  stress  upon  the  influence,  not  merely 
of  standards  but  on  '  fables"  tau;;ht  to  children.  Does  not  the  t'oWowina.  mutatUi  vintandiJt.  ap- 
ply  to  our  day  / — '•  Then  yon  are  aware  that,  in  e\  ery  work,  the  be^iunin;?  is  the  nntst  impor- 
tant part,  especially  in  dealing  with  anything  young  and  tender  /  for  that  is  the  time  when  any 
impression,  which  one  may  di-sire  to  communicate,  i.s  nmst  readily  stamperl  and  taken.  Pre- 
cisely so.  Shall  we  then  permit  our  children,  without  scruple,  to  hear  any  fabh-s.  composed 
by  any  authors  indifferently ;  and  so  to  receivi-  into  their  minds  opinions  generally  the  reverse 
of  those  whi<;li.  when  they  are  grown  to  mauhoodwe  shall  think  thev  onghi  to  entertain  F 
No.  we  shall  not  jx-riuit  it  on  any  a«:<-ount.  Then,  apparently,  our  first  duty  will  be  to  exercise 
a  superintendence  over  the  authors  of  tables — selecting  their  good  productions,  ami  reje<'Iing 
the  bad.  And  tlie  selected  fables  we  shall  advi.se  our  nurses  and  mothers  to  repeat  to  their 
children,  that  thry  may  thus  mould  their  minds  with  the  fables,  even  more  than  they  shape 
their  boilies  with  their  hands.  But  we  shall  have  to  rejtudiate  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
»re  uow  iu  vogue."    (Davies  aud  Vaughau,  Ttt£  Hepublic,  Book  II.,  n.  377, i?.  65.) 
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It  is  to  be  hoi)e(l  that  we  are  coming  to  a  day  wlieu  ourcountry- 
nieii  will  think  better  of  the  past.  England  is  less  isolated  than 
she  was.  The  pestilence  of  the  Refornuition  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  larger  views,  and  higher  aims  and  aspirations.*  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  naturalism  and  infidelity  are  absorbing  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  upon  the  other,  there 
is  a  growing  class,  which  is  being  drawn  to  see  through  the  mist 
that  surrounds  them,  and  to  follow  the  higher  dictates  of  their 
hearts.  It  is  something  when  such  pagans  as  Seneca,  and  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  appreciated,  for  their  superior 
gifts,  and  for  their  natural  virtue.  It  is  encouraging  Avhen  men 
begin  to  put  what  is  best  in  paganism  on  a  pedestal,  and  to  point 
out  pagan  heroes  as  patterns  upon  Avhich  Christian  men  should 
endeavour  to  mould  their  lives.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  a 
Christian  clergyman  tells  Christian  people  that  they  are  far  below 
the  standard  of  the  intidel.f  It  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  hopeful, 
because,  when  the  depth  of  their  degradation  is  pointed  out  to 
Englishmen,  and  that  by  one  who  is  a  Christian  minister,  and 
who,  with  an  inimitable  simplicity,  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
shame  he  is  thereby  bringing  upon  England's  Christianity — there 
is  some  chance  of  the  thoughtful  perceiving  the  condition  to 
which  the  religion  of  their  country  has  been  reduced.  Xot  that 
anyone  would  blame  a  man,  because  he  indicated  the^ood  that  is 
in  any  creature,  however  far  from  the  Christian  standard,  provid- 
ed that  he  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  immense  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  ideal.  The  heroism,  the 
courage,  the  truth,  and  the  simplicity  of  life  of  the  worshipper  of 
stocks  and  stones,  can  be  used  as  a  spur  to  urge  on  Christians  to 
a  fuller  performance  of  their  duty; — doubtless.^     But,  what  is 

*  That  sollishiu'ss  which  nntiiraUy  n'sults  from  hftving  iibniulonod  tlie  preat  Christian  idenls, 
ami  tlic  practit't*  of  luToism  in  rt-linion  as  is  easily  oxphiim-d,  has  madi*  its  way  into  tlu'  arts. 
Sjuakinji  <>t  Aichit»'<',tur«',  for  instami'.  Mr.  Raskin  says:  "  I'lnri-  is  not  a  l)uildin>i  tliat  I  know 
of  lati'ly  laisfd,  wh(M«Mn  it  is  not  snlliiifntly  «'vid»'nt  that  mithrr  archittot  nor  bnihl«T  h:v3 
dont<  his  h«'st.  It  is  tht'  I'spi-cial  »liara(:t<ri»tii'  of  nnnUrn  \\ork.  All  old  work  nearly  has  l>«-fn 
haid  work.  It  nniy  he  tht>  hard  work  of  children,  of  barbarians,  of  rnstios;  bnt  it  is  always 
then-  ntnmst.  C)urs  has  constantlv  tho  look  of  nunu-y's  %M)rtli,  of  a  stopping;  short  wlu-revt-r  and 
whenever  wo  can,  of  a  lazy  eoniidiance  with  low  eoinlitions;  never  «)f  a  lair  jinttin^  forth  «>f  our 
Btreii;{lh  .  .  .  let  us  eonfess  our  i)overty  or  our  jiarisniony.  It  is  not  even  a  unestiitn  of  how 
luitrli  we  are  to  do,  bnt  of  how  it  is  to  b»>  done  ;  it  ia  not  a  ijuestion  of  doin^i  more,  bnt  of  doin}; 
betl«'r.  l>o  not  let  ns  boss  onr  rools  with  wr«'tehed,  half-worked,  bl\int-ed;;ed  rosettes;  do  not 
let  ns  tlank  o\ir  <;ates  with  ri;;id  imitations  of  media-val  statiniry.  Sneh  thin^js  are  mere  insults 
to  eonnnon  sense,  and  onlv  nnlit  ns  lor  feelin^i  the  iH)\)ilitv  of  their  prototpyeu."  (See  2V  Sfvm 
L<ii»iK*  0/  .IrchiUrtiirr.  by  John  Knskin,  A.M..  Clutp.  I.,  p.  19,  20.) 

t  "  .\nd  yet  with  all  onr  knowh'djje  antl  enlijihtenment,  we  fall  far  short  ofsomeofthem 
[the  Pajjans] ;  we  are  less  stern  with  onr  laiills.  less  watelifni.  less  self-tleiiyini;.  l»>ss  tender  to 
one  another.   .  .  .  \\'«' on;;ht  to  have  attained  lofar  loftier  moral  allitmles  than  the>,  bnt  \ve  hav« 

"«t Some  of  these    heathens   showi-d    thems»h«s  to  lie  nobler,  lolt  ler,  holn-r.  freer 

from  vanity,  frinr  from  meanness,  frt-er  from  spe»ial  ^>lea«lill.sI,  freer  from  talseho«»d,  more  spir- 
ltn«l,  nmn>  reasonable— mi  some  points,  even  more  eiili;;hten»d.  than  many  anion;;  onisdves.  .  . 
Perhaps  the  eontemplat ion  of  \  iitne.  and  /.eal.  and  inte;;iily.  and  eonsisteney.  even  in  hentheu 
lives,  may  prodnoe.  at  least,  some  infinitesimal  etfeet  in  aronsinj;  some  »>f  ns  to  a  desire  f»»r 
'sometliiiijr  move  hi«;h  and  heroieal  in  religion  than  the  present  age  atl'eeteth.' "  (Svv  Se<kfr$ 
<^ftn-  (J.)(/,  by  the  Uev.  F.  W.  Karrar,  M.A..  K."  K.  S.     /'/v/urr,  p.  X.) 

t  Professor  .M.  Oft,  of  UottwiU,  has  shown  llie  rial  position  of  Seneea  and  the  pajjans  in  their 
relation  to  t'hristianity  in  a  virv  remarkalile  jiaper  in  the  TtK\>Umi<irhr  VM.irf.jf.-t.Ari/l  (Drittes 
Qnartulheft  Tiibiujten,  Ui70)  headed:  "Die  Hnmanitiitslehren  heidni.seher  Philosphie  nm  die 
Eelt  Christi."     After  shuwjug  "WU^I  Sewecjv  t)Md  others  did.  Professor  Ott  s;ivs:     "  Durcb  aolche 
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tl;in;2:er()us  and  conl'iising  in  the  extreme  is,  when  a  teacher  of 
niurality  manifestly  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  ignores,  the  distinct 
line  that  shonld  be  drawn  between  ])agan  and  Christian  virtne, 
and  the  motive  which  should  give  soul  and  life  to  human  action 
since  the  Incarnation;  when  teachers  see  little  difference  between 
the  courage  of  Epictetus,  and  that  of  S.  Francis;  between  the 
truthfulness  of  Seneca,  and  that  of  8.  Dominic;  between  the  up- 
rightness of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  of  8.  Bernard  or  S.  Nor- 
bert — when,  in  a  word,  Christianity  and  heathenism  are  coupled 
together  in  the  moral  order,  the  "  saints"  of  the  one  standing  side 
by  side  with  the  Saints  of  the  other,  it  is  time  to  look  forward  to 
the  general  break-up  of  everything  like  the  reality  of  a  Christ- 
like life.  Where  the  supernatural  is  ignored,  or  denied,  that 
which  issues  from  the  supernatural,  Avill,  of  a  certainty,  be  mis- 
understood.* Saints  that  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  do  not 
grow  from  heaven,  will  be  like  the  earth,  earthly ;  and  hence  men 
see  little  incongruity  in  placing  the  Christian  ideals  on  a  line 
with  the  heroes  of  philosophy.  Those  who  have  not  the  gift  to 
see,  farther  than  the  natural  eye  will  carry  them,  into  the  lives  of 
the  saints  of  God — whose  history  is  an  enigma,  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  action  of  grace  in  the  supernatural  order — will  very 
possibly  perceive  in  them,  not  only  much  which  is  unintelligible, 
but  something,  also,  which  will  shock.  They  can  grasp  the  pagan 
conception  with  much  greater  readiness.  The  stoic's  virtues  are 
comprehensible  enough.  He  is  no  foreigner,  speaking  a  strange 
language,  })i'actising  strange  customs,  and  holding  views  which 
are  extravagant,  and  wanting  in  hard,  common,  worldly  sense. 
Still,  it  may  be  opined  that  some  men  in  the  Anglican  Church 
look  further,  and  see  somewhat  beyond  the  bare  flesh-and-blood 
materialism  of  mere  natural  religion  ;  and  that  they  are  becoming 
daily  more  sensible  to  the  incongruity  of  speaking  in  the  same 
breath  of  Socrates  and  S.  Anselm,  of  Seneca  and  S.  Thomas,  of 
Epictetus  and  S.  Paul,  and  of  Aurelius  and  S.  Polycarp,  or  S. 
Justin  Martyr.  They  will  by  degrees,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  look 
higher  than  paganism  for  their  model  men.     They  will  no  longer 

nnd  aiinliche  BowppnnKen  auf  dem  jjeistigen  Gchiet  iim  die  Zeit  Christi  hat  sich  der  Boden 
gelockiTt,  diM- d<Mi  Sanien  d«-8  Evanjjf-liiinis  aiifiiclmicn  solltf .  liat  die  Vorscliniig  mitten  miter 
dfii  Doriisi-striipiM-ii  di-s  Hfidfiitlimiis  Saatfelder  tTir  das  Cliristt-ntliuin  1)«-Ht«'llt  iiud  iKtrgerich- 
tct.  neiiii  HolHHMiliaft  ini  (Jrosseu  die  alto  WVlt  yi-wonleii  War.  war  es  doch  nicht  laut«r 
Siimpf  uiid  Modi-r  der  Verworfi-ulieit,  dem  die  Christusreligiou  gleichsam  eingepflauzt,  wrerden 

BOllt.-."       (p.  4'MI.) 

*  Aiiv  tliiiiUins  man  wlio  traces  the  fall  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  will  diseover  the 
genesi.s  of  tluir  <rradiial  diciiv  to  jiri.Hj-,  first,  from  some,  weakness;  then,  from  a  liabit  formed 
Ui  conRequence  nf  iiidiilt-'iiig  iu  that  weaknees.  After  the  habit  has  become  a  seeond  nature  by 
repetition,  moral  and  intell«-rtnal  blindness  is  the  inevitable  consefinenee— that  is.  the  con- 
Bei«-nc<' brcome.s  ;».-aied.  and  the  mind  ceases  to  apprehend  the  deordination  which  has  been 
produced.  Indicd.  nt  length  it  begins  to  maintain  that  tlie  new  nature  which  has  been  created 
IS  a  good  one:  filse  maxims  are  formed,  falling  in  with  the  dictates  of  this  corrupted  state  ot 
being,  and  evil  takf's  the  place  of  good,  paganism  takes  the  place  of  Christianitv.  self-indul- 
gi^nce  of  restraint,  the  natural  man  supplants  the  supernatural,  and  the  monastic  principle  make* 
wa.v  for  moderati^d  sensuality  and  respectable  self-indulgeuce. 
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be  content  with  mere  natural  virtue.  They  will  yearn  after 
Christian  lieroism,  and  long  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  Divine  orig- 
inal, and  never  be  content  till  they  liave  before  them  the  highest 
pattern  of  all  human  and  Divine  perfection,  of  natural  and  super- 
natural virtue — and  that  displayed  in  its  sublimest  form — in  the 
Image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  of  those  noble  saints  who,  out  of 
sheer  love  for  Him,  have  been  crucified  together  with  llim.* 

And  what  is  the  out-come  of  this  love  and  reverence  for 
Christ  ?  It  is  this  :  that  he  who  admires  the  original,  admires  the 
copy  also,  and  admires  it  in  proportion,  as  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
He  who  loves  and  reverences  Clirist,  and  bears  a  personal  love  for 
Him,  will  love  those  nearest  to  Him  and  dearest,  and  most  re- 
sembling Him.  He  will  see  in  the  monastic  system,  not  a  harsh, 
minute,  meaningless,  and  enslaving  complication  of  rules  and  ob- 
servances— a  mere  military  system  of  police  ;  but  a  large  and  lov- 
ing method  of  truly  Christianizing  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  f 
He  will  detect,  in  the  essential  elements  of  religious  lile,  in  the 
practice  of  chastity,  obedience  and  poverty,  under  vow,  that  qual- 
ity which  beams  forth,  with  radiant  light,  in  every  action,  and  in 
every  word  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  .and  he  will  be  able  to 
imagine,  with  all  his  thought,  no  method  of  multiplying  the  Life 
and  character  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth,  more  effective  or  suc- 
cessful than  that  Avhich  is  based  upon  Evangelical  perfection.  He 
who  loves  Christ  and  thinks  Him  great  and  noble,  though  he  may 
not  hold  Him  to  be  Divine,  cannot,  without  committing  a  fiagrant 
breach  of  logic  and  consistency,  reject  the  beauty  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  turns  out  monastic  men;  for  no  man,  unless  lie  be  a 
hypocrite  or  an  idiot,  can  detest  in  the  copy  what  he  admires  in 
the  original. 

If  Englishmen  would  measure  monastic  and  religious  life  by 
the  rule  of  the  Cross,  they  would  possess  the  key  to  many  an 
enignui.     If  they  would  judge  an   organism  by  the  spirit  which 

*  How  viofoiiiidlv  HottiiiKor  spoaks  of  the  ditlVrcnoo  WtwetMi  (Miri.st  our  niodcl.  nud  tlie 
wist' nun  <>l  thi' luatluMi :  •' Audi  tlio  antikc  Welt."  lie  says.  "  hatti-  Mcali-  riu«-s  Wtist-ii  ; 
alxT  t's  wann  aiuh  uur  lilt-alt',  uic  siutl  sif  Lt-lifu  uuil  Wirkliclikt'it  jit-wtuilt-n,  liul  stihst  in 
JfUfU,  wtlflio  tlif  Wtislii'it  Iflirttu.  wic  yruss  ist  der  Ahstantl  zwisfluu  Wort  uutl  That.  Lflirt* 
uutl  1,1'ht'n  !  Ulit'h  tlt)ih  st-lh.st  th-r  IJtstf  Jiutt'r  tlon  lU's-sfVi-u  lUr  Vorzt'it  sciufr  Lolirt-  nitht 
Kt'lrf\itla  tT  in  tifr  Stnudf  vt»r  .st'int'ui  Ttxh'  tlfui  Aht'r;;laul>fn  si-int-s  Volki-s  hultli>;t<-.  Nii-ht  sti 
riiristns.  Wif  IT  IrltrU.  so  Ifhtf  rr  irif  <  r  l)btc.  sn  sUirh  ii:  l-^.s  \t*{  diess  I'iii  Kicklau):  vtui  Woi  t 
\niil  Tliat.  vtMi  liflirt'  ni\tl  lit-ht-n,  wit'  t'r  uur  fiiniuil  in  tier  Wfltm-sohiohtf.  riiirij/  in  Ihui  tTsrhi- 
outn  iNt.  Ks  ist  tlif /(Jrc  uutl  H'irklirhk<it  zu>{h'ii'h  wit- »■«  si'iut'  LobfUslH-sohrt'ilMT  in  th-ui  kurzt-u 
Vtori  zuManinit'nfittasst  hahtii :  t-s  tin;;  .Ifsus  an  zti  thun  uiul  zu  Ithrrn,''  (Sot'  Ikr  Jinrri^  i/»« 
Chvixtnilhu.iis.  Xwritf  .-ththirlinhj,  .4,ht::< huhr  I'ortnio.  /»,  WHl.  UOl.) 

t  'riuMisjIi  Mr.  riuufh  writt's  ;iraittiill,v.  in  his  Li/r  <>/  .•?.  .-iiiJirhn.  it  caunt>t  Uo  oxjM'cttMl  tliat 
he  shtuUd  lu'  ahlt"  to  fathom  tht' tlipth  of  tlu'  niouastii-  prini-ipU'.  Ht>w  dittiTt'Ut  a  vifw  fnuu 
Dr.  Nt'wnian'.s  Sumwn  (,)i/iV.<.  ami  tt>n>|iaiativ<'ly  how  shallow  is  tlu*  fttllt»wlnjj :  "  Tlu-  f;t»\  frnijisf 
thtutsiht  of  nit>uastit' lift' was  that  it  was  a  warfare,  a  inililiii,  and  a  iuouastt*ry  was  a  rain p  or 
barnnk  :  tht-rt'  was  fontinual  tlrill  ami  fxt'rt'isf.  t-arlv  htuns,  tixi-d  tinu-s.  appointftl  tasks,  hard 
ii»rt>,  sttTu  punishuunt ;  wattliluhifss  was  to  ht>  intfs.saut.  t>ht'difnt'f  prtinipt  antl  ahstdute:  uo 
lUau  was  to  havt>  a  will  t>f  his  t)\\  n.  lU)  man  was  tt>  niurnmr  :  .  .  .  traininji  as  risoroiia  .  .  . 
»8  in  art'<;inunt  tu-  ships  trow  whioh  is  tt)  tlo  nootl  sti-\  iff."  (Sff  fJtV  0/ S.  .-/Hv-ar/m.  I'hap.  JII., 
V\  .■  ^^-^  ''''^''  >"»>s*t  outsitlt-rs,  .Mr.  (Miunh  sffstlu-  rt'^ular  and  ordfivd  nu>\tMnful  of  tlu-  visi- 
ble litulv.  but  ho  h:\H  not  >irasped  the  true  ehuruoter  of  the  souL  '•  The  goveruiug  thought  of 
niouuatjc  life  "  ia  rather  peace,  th»u  war. 
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iuliahits  it,  and  nut  igiioraiitly  coiRh'iiin,  IVoni  outride,  what  they 
cannot  straightway  understand,  they  wuukl  speedily  begin  to  per- 
ceive how  mighty  a  power  oforder,  stability,  and  reverence,  monas- 
ticisni  might  be,  amidst  the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  this 
unarcliical  world.*  For  wlidt  are  the  three  crying  evils  of  the 
present  age  ?  The  first,  is  it  not  a  brutalizing  immorality  amongst 
the  people,  and  a  refined  lewdness  amongst  the  rich  ?  Is  not  the 
second  an  overweening  regard  for  material  prosperity  ?  and  tlie 
third,  a  license  and  liberty  of  will  without  control  ?  And,  to  add  a 
fourth,  is  there  not  an  instability  of  mind,  and  an  infidelity  of  heart, 
wliieh,  like  some  terrible  disease,  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  all 
genuine  belief?  Now,  what  is  the  principle  of  monasticism  but 
the  very  reverse  and  corrective  of  all  this  ?  f  What  is  it  but 
preaching  on  the  house-top — preaching,  in  the  practice  of  a  life, 
the  law  of  purity,  spiritual-mindedness  and  subordination  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  grand  manifestation  of  stability  and  trutiiful  faith, 
which,  if  men  would  not  imitate,  they  Avould  be  constrained,  at  all 
events  to  admire  ?  What  would  monasticism  in  England  be  at 
this  hour,  but  a  display  of  the  principles  of  social  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  salvation — but  a  continual  reminder,  bringing  before 
men's  consciousness  and  imagination  the  fact  that  the  supernatu- 
ral virtues  of  religion  have  not  died  out;  and  that,  if  future  and 
inevitable  disorder  and  ruin  are  to  be  prevented,  it  will  alone  be 
done  by  introducing  those  principles  of  stability,  of  subordina- 
tion, and  of  self-restraint,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  monastic 
life  ?t 

*  This  18  one  of  the  nii.series  ••iicourajje*!  by  ho  much  iniiitiii"  and  dcHultorv  reailing.  Men 
•who  write,  have  u((  tiiiio  to  thiiilf.  Those  wlio  read,  do  not  hi  lufv — but  they  skim.  Few  go  be- 
low the  Hurface  :  fewer  still,  meditate.  Thus,  prejudice,  ohl  a.i.sociat ions,  thoujjhls  and  viewa 
tliat  have  been  made  to  order,  are  upheld,  as  fresh  and  new  as  if  they  possessed  the  immor- 
tality of  trntli  itself!  Men  are  content  witli  tlieir  stock-in-tra<le.  and  hntk  njion  views 
different  from  their  own  as  tiie  fashion  of  the  foreigner:  or,  if  they  happen  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples ;iii<l  ]«-r8uasion.s  of  tlieir  forefathers,  as  antiijuated  or  exploded  Judgments  or  opinions, 
which  minht  have  passeii  muster  in  their  day,  but  which  no  more  bi-conie,  the  present  a^e  than 
would  the  (;ostnmes  which  were  worn  bv  those  who  maintained  them.  .  .  .  Let  men  only 
meditate;  let  those  who  write,  think  ;  let  those  who  read,  study;  and  the  value  of  rever- 
ence, purity,  love,  anil  a<loration  in  a  social,  nay.  and  even  in  a  priiitical  point  of  view,  will  be 
recognized  in  course  of  time — men  will  admire,  and  not  sj)urn  the  monk. 

t  Tosti  shows  the  intimate  connection  of  monasticisiu  with  Christ  anrl  the  Chnrcb  : — "  L'ideale 
Christiano."  he  says.  "  percorrea  tntte  le  forme  delia  ]>rimitiva  Chie.sa.  dico  il  vivere  in  coin- 
mnne,  I'atri-ontare  le  morte,  rinnocenza  dei  costnmi.  e  in  ni.Hsuna  di  quests;  posava  c(»nie  in 
parola  supreina  di  se  stesso.  Solo  nelle  Vergini  e  nei  Padri  del  deserto  posava.  come  in  snprema 
forma,  ehe  il  determinava  e  Tesprimeva  perfetfemanfe.  Pel  celibato  e  pel  monachismo  sap- 
piamo  «;he  la  Chies.-i  non  solo  conosee.  jna  s«rnt<'  il  Cristo.  Pi.-r  la  qnal  cosa,  quelle  non  sou© 
istituzioni.  ma  naturali  manifehta/.ioni  di  un  morale  iinlividuo.  quale.  I-  la  C'liiesa  die  svol^e  pel 
sentimentola  coscien/.a  did  CriHto.  Chi  vuol  8a|)ere  della  ori;?ine  del  celibato  e  del  monachismo 
cattolico.  non  deve  andare  a  interro;;are  scritture  e  tradi/.i<iiii,  i)erehe  perderebbe  il  tempo  e  la 
speraiiza  di  vincere  i  eontradditori  di  qiiei  due  fatti  :  ma  ejjli  deve  assorjjeree  alia  economia 
psieologica  della  Chiesa.  e  troverJi  come  il  celibato  ed  il  monacato  non  sia  legge  bandita  da 
alcun  uomo.  ma  sia  un  fatto  die  ob))eilisce  alle  leg^  jtenerali  dell' umao  aeutimeuto."  (Pro- 
Uffanwni  aiUi  Storia  f'nir^rndl/'iklUt  Chifsii.  Vol.  I..  Cap.  III.,  p.  'I'M).  291.) 

*  The  three  great  virtues  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  have  before  now  been  called 
bv  Knjjlish  critics  the  'dead  virine.s."  It  is  the  tendency  of  fli{i|tant  and  smart  writers  to  make 
sfiarp  liits  at  what  can  much  easier  be  ridiculed,  tlian  fully  understood.  Flii>pancy  and  smart- 
ness would  have  no  play,  if  serious  matters  had  to  be  treated  in  a  serious  in.iTiiier.  The  evil 
which  arises  from  such  superHcialness  cannot  efisily  be  exa^j;erated.  The  very  foundations  of 
society  at  lent^tii  be;riii  to  be  taiiipereil  with  ;  frivolity  becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  and  men 
by  degrees  l)ecome  unable  to  apprecia^  the  relative  value  of  principles  and  of  thinfjs.  \V  iiea 
a  man  ihies  not  see  f  he  dilFereiice  between  trilling  with  a  crest  or  tile,  and  trilling  with  a 
foundation-stone — if  he  be  a  triHer — the  bouse  which  he  amuses  himself  with  will  not  stand 
long. 
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If  jneii  will  see  the  power  of  these  principles,  let  them  study 
them  as  illustrated  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Let  them 
see  what  his  life  did.  Clever  infidels  cannot  jeer  at  him,  for  they 
know  that  he  was  cleverer  than  they  ;  heresy  itself  treats  him  with 
marked  respect ;  the  Eastern  and  the  Jew  pay  him  exceptional 
honor.  Whilst  the  prince  of  dialecticians,  he  is  the  gentlest  and 
tenderest  of  companions;  whilst  his  breadth  and  largeness  of 
mind  are  of  the  proportions- of  a  giant,  he  is  precise  and  minute 
in  the  observance  of  his  rule;  whilst  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
widest  and  freest  charity,  he  is  uncempromising  in  his  mainte- 
nance of  truth,  and  fearless  in  his  condemnation  of  error ;  whilst 
possessing  all  the  stability  and  balance — the  habit  of  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  Benedictine,  he  manifests  all  the  highest  gifts  of 
the  active  and  chivalrous  S.  Dominic.  And,  no  doubt,  this  per- 
fection of  character  in  him  Avas  based  upon  a  happy  disposition 
and  rare  natural  gifts;  but  these  were  perfected  by  the  practices 
of  religion,  and  they  were  developed  and  brought  to  perfection 
under  the  influence  of  the  holy  vows. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  the  Angelical  an  isolated  one.  He  did  not 
become  what  he  was  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  system  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  but  through  its  workings  upon  his  heart 
and  mind.*  The  animating  centre-principle,  or  soul  of  monastic 
life,  when  once  it  masters  a  man  or  woman  in  its  fullness,  of  a 
necessity  lifts  up  the  mind,  enlarges  the  heart,  and  ennobles  the 
entire  being.  When  men  tell  us  that  the  scope  of  religious  life 
is  to  fight — to  become  soldiers  of  Christ;  or  that  it  is  peace  or 
rest — that  men  may,  undisturbed  by  creatures,  contemplate  the 
Creator,  they  do  not  express  the  vital  idea  of  the  monastic 
statc.t  It  is  war,  yes — to  repel  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  of 
Ilini  we  love ;  it  is  peace  and  rest,  yes — to  live  and  bask  in  His 
beautiful  light,  and  to  breathe  securely  under  His  immediate  Eye: 
but  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  not  simply  resting  and  lighting:  it  is 
something  that  nerves  the  arm  to  combat,  and  soothe  the  heart 
into  repose.  In  a  Avord,  it  is  the  princii)le  of  heroic  love,  thrown 
into  system  by  the  saints; — love,  for  it  is  the  ab:indonnu*nt  of  the 
entire  being — tlie  venturing  all  for  Him,  with  tlie  hope  of  serving 

*  For  a  hrnutiful  not'otint  (if  till'  nioiiastic  virtnoa  of  \\w  An>t«*1ionl.  see  besides  Toceo  and 
Touron,  Frifjerios  Vita  di  S.  Toimmo  D  Aquino,  Libro  Si'i\>iuio.  DtU<-  I'irtu.  Cup.  I.,  p.  65;  Cap.  X. , 
p.  119. 

t  There  ivs  little  doubt  tliat  in  i>roportioii  as  the  ]>o\v(r  of  the  Catholie  faith  decreases  in  a 
nation,  in  that  sunie  ]iroportioii  the  personal  love  of  Christ  as  Man-CMxl.  with  ImmIv  and  soul, 
with  features  and  e\i>ressioM.  and  luuuan  heart  and  feeliiisis.  as  well  as  with  I>ivinity,  dies  «>»it 
in  the  e(M)seien«'cs  of  ilu>  men  who  compose  it,  and  an  iiihitrariion  is  eonse«ju«'nf ly  S4't  up  in  the 
plaee  of  the  rvn\  livinu  Christ.  For  if  it  he  not  Christ,  iKs  He  is  in  reality,  that  uieu  love  :  it 
niusf  he  somethinji  whieh  is  )iot  Christ,  or  at  best,  an  abstraetion,  whieh  ean  .save  no  soul,  and 
pour  Rr.ue  mto  no  heart .  Honest  men  fall  ba«'k  t\p<»n  duty,  honour,  self-respeet,  the  feeling 
of  a  K<>ntlen)an,  ))ersonal  dii^nitv,  .-uid  the  like— in  a  wonl,  thev  fall  hack  ujmui  .«'// .-  and  wlu-n 
onee  a  man  or  a  nation  hahituallv  makes  that  blunder,  the  eonsequenee  is  inevitable,  vi/,..  pri- 
vate judsiinent  :  then,  anari'ln  in  reliy;ious  tliou^ht  ;  lU'xt.  rationali.sni  and  indiflereuce;  and 
Buaily.  general,  moral,  and  intellectual  corruption. 
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Him  with  more  devotedness,  and  of  offering  Him  the  lu-art,  witl\ 
a  hirger,  a  more  sovereign,  and  exclusive  charity ; — heroic,  because 
self,  witli  life  and  deatli,  and  all  the  Avorld  can  offer,  or  jia.s.sion  oi 
attection  liold  out,  is  trodden  upon,  and  spurned,  through  the 
mighty  energy  of  the  soul  which  has  one,  swift,  direct,  unswerving 
aim — that  of  being  His,  and  His  only;  and  working  for  Him,  and 
for  Him  alone.  When  the  spirit  is  once  thus  affected,  then,  it 
may  bravely  fight,  or  gently  rest,  according  as  the  voice  of  duty  to 
the  Supreme  Love  of  the  monk's  lieart  speaks  to  his  conscience. 
It  was  this  high  liolocaustic  love  which  made  men  saints.  It  was 
this  devotion  that  made  S.  Anthony,  S.  Pachomius,  8.  Basil,  8. 
Benedict,  S.  Francis,  S.  Dominic,  and  tlie  other  great  founders  of 
Keligious  Orders,  lights  to  the  world  in  days  of  darkness  and 
storm.  Man  may  do  much  ;  natural  virtue  is  beautiful ;  courage, 
simplicity,  truth,  and,  sometimes,  even  purity,  can  spring  from 
innate  uprightness  of  character;  but  it  is  love  alone  that  can  do 
great  tilings,  resist  violent  temptations,  persevere  in  arduous  ways, 
and — with  elasticity  of  step,  and  abandonment  of  devotedness — 
run  the  way  of  God's  commandments,  through  all  the  chequered 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.*  The  heroism  of  the  Cross  is  not  a 
work  which  is  carried  out  by  fits  and  starts;  it  is  not  the  bare 
performance  of  one  high  act  of  sacrifice,  which  requires  some 
great  effort,  and  then  is  over;  but  it  is  the  long  strain  of  a  life's 
service;  a  systematic  progression,  and  steady  advance  out  of  the 
darkness  of  self,  and  the  mists  of  the  creature,  into  the  fair  open — 
into  the  brojul  expanses  and  clear  distances  where  rests  the  Spirit- 
ual City  of  the  supernatural  world.  Yes,  and  in  the  advance, 
as  creature-ties  fall  awav,  and  the  soul  feels  itself  more  and  more 
free,  then  the  pure  air  of  a  heavenly  atmosphere  tills  the  lungs, 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  imparting  to  the  creature  of  clay 
the  power  of  heaven,  and  fashioning  selfish,  cowardly,  blinded 
man  into  a  model  of  heroism,  of  purity,  and  of  Christian  cour- 
age. 

If  Englishmen  could  only  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  ears — fix  their  eyes  on  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  listen  to  the 
accents  of  the  saints — the  democratic  wave,  which  is  threatening 


*  What  is  monastic  Y\U-.  after  all.  but  carryinR  out.  in  its  fullest  meaning  and  widest  scope, 
the  principl*'  of  "  Frui  ri  fW  of  S.  Aujiustine"  wliich  was  so  often  insisted  on  by  ilie  Scholas- 
tics, and  hv  the  Lombard  in  particular  ? — '•  Krui  enim  est  aniorc  alicui  rci  inliicrcre  j>ropter 
seipsani.  Uti  autem.  quod  in  usuni  venerit  a<l  id  quod  amas  obtini-nduni  refcrrc.  si  taineu 
aniandum  est.  Nam  usiis  illicitus,  abusus  potius  vel  abusio  uominandus  est.  Quomodo  erjjo, 
si  essemus  pcreKriiii.  <jni  beate  viverenisi  in  patria  non  possemus,  ea^jue  peregrination*;  ulique 
mi.s«Ti  et  mis<'riam  finire  cupientes.  in  patriam  redire  vellemus,  opus  esset  vel  tcrrestribiiH  vel 
marinis  vehiculis  qnibus  utendum  esrtct  ut  ad  palriara,  qua  fruendum  erat,  pervenire  valere- 
mus  ...  in  hiyus  niortalitalis  vitsi  pcregrinantes  a  Domino  (2  Car.,  V.,6.)  si  redin-  in 
patriam  volumus.  ubi  beati  esse  pos.sinius.  utendum  est  hoc  mundo,  non  fruendum:  ut  invisi- 
bilia  Dei,  per  ea  qtue  facta  sunt,  intellect,*  couspiciautur  {Bom.  I..  20.).  hoc  est.  ut  de  corporali- 
bus  temporalibu.sque  rnbus  feterna  et  spiritualia  capiamus."  (De  Dfjctriiia  Christiana,  Lib.  L 
Cap.  IV., p.  20,  2i.     FatroL  LaL,  Tom.   XXXIV.     Migne.) 
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to  level  down  everything  in  England,  might  be  broken  in  its 
force;  and  that  scourge,  wliich  only  those  who  are  deluded  by  a 
false  security  do  not  perceive,  might  be,  in  part  at  least,  averted. 
Nations  cannot  last  long  in  stability  without  religion.  Nations 
with  a  sham  religion,  or  an  imperfect  dogmatic  teaching,  will  be 
hypocritical  in  morals,  or  faulty  in  their  rule  of  life  ;  and  nations 
which  are  founded  in  insincerity,  and  acton  an  untruth,  will,  with 
that  certainty  with  which  a  cause  produces  its  effect,  in  due  course 
of  time,  break  up,  fall  to  pieces,  and  cease  to  possess  an  organic 
form.  A  nation  which  habitually  breaks  the  law  of  God  will  soon 
lose  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  men. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  principles  of  monastic 
life — that  is,  of  the  highest  and  noblest  dictates  of  Christianity — 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Angelical,  in  confronting,  as  he 
did,  rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  engaged,  not  in  a  work  of 
second-rate  importance,  but  in  a  warfare  upon  which  political  as 
well  as  religious  life  depended.  The  stronghold  of  religion  was 
being  attacked.  He  repelled  the  onslaught,  and  established  the 
citadel  of  Christian  heroism  and  perfection  on  a  firmer  and  wider 
basis  than  before. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL.  II,  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


This  vnlvime  com]-)letea  tho  sketch  of  S.  Thomas,  determines  his  ]iopition  in 
th(;  Scliools  5US  a  Theoloj^^iaii,  contrasts  him  with  the  c.his.siital  Fathers  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  and  opens  out  the  sources,  describes  the  chaTactei",  and 
indicates  the  practical  scope  of  his  o'owning-  work,  the  **  SuDwia  Tlieolog'xa.^^ 

The  '* jSumma  Tf/eolof/lca"  is  amiirhty  syntliesis,  thrown  into  teclinical  and 
scientific  form,  of  the  Catholic  traciitions  of  East  and  "West,  of  the  infallible 
(Virfa  of  the  Sa<*r(Ml  Pa^e,  and  of  the  most  ('nlig-htened  conclusions  of  lunnan 
r(>a.son,  g'athered  irom  the  soaring"  intuitions  of  the  Academy,  and  the  i-igid 
severity  of  the  Lyceum. 

Its  author  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  three 
{Treat  Fathers  of  (-Jreek  Piiilosophy  :  he  pos^^essed  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
pi-ecision  of  Socrates,  the  analytical  keenness  of  Aristotle,  and  that  yearninj^ 
after  wisdom  and  lig-ht  which  was  the  distinguishing-  mark  of  "Plato  the 
divine,"  and  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
highest  intuitions  of  relig"ion.  He  had  more  than  this:  the  mere  natui'al 
talent  of  the  gr(^atest  of  mankind  would  be  inadequate  to  the  constructi(>n  of 
SMch  a  mastei'-i)iece  }\s  the  '"  tSu'niQna"  of  S.  Thonuis.  The  Stag-yrite  him.'^lf, 
with  his  ]>iercing  intellect,  who  is  so  matchless  while  dealing"  with  secular 
l)lul(\s()phy,  when  he  attem})t.<  to  soar  u))  to  the  Divinity,  stag"irei*s,  as  if  sti'uck 
by  the  Hand  of  (xod,  or  proves  himself  little  better  than  a  clumsy  charlatan. 
Something  beyond  natural  keenness  and  cultivated  sag-acity  is  i-equired  in 
one  who  would  deal  suc(;essfully  with  the  suiKU*natural  world  of  j^race  and 
glory.  Before  rising-  into  this  liner  atmosphere,  the  soul  must  be  steeped  in 
s\ip(M'natural  light,  and  comforted  by  an  element  more  j^otent  far  than  the 
strongest  tlame  of  the  active  intellect:  in  fact,  an  ang-elic  man,  leading-  a 
stainless  life,  almost  as  if  he  had  n(>ver  sutlered  taint  in  nature,  alone  woidd 
be  capable  of  receiving-  into  his  spirit,  and  of  di-awinj^  out  befr)re  the  Moi-ld, 
the  vast  and  comj>licate(l  scheme  of  the  divine  economy,  and  the  typical 
tigui-e  of  what  a  num  should  be.  Comjiare  the  J'Jtfi'us  (^f  the  Stag-yrite  with 
the  '*>S//7rtm«  Thcologiva,''  and  the  T'lmcvus  of  Plato  with  our  Saint's  theoi-y 
of  religious  life,  and  the  (!ont)-ast  will  act  with  the  force  of  demonstratitni. 

The  Angi'lical,  besides  possessing-  the  endowments  of  the  three  (iivek 
mnstei-s,  was  lifted  into  a  liner  and  jmrer  atmosjihere  than  they.  AVhilst 
they  lay  among-st  the  idcUatei-s  in  the  camj),  he  went  throug-h  the  cloud  up 
the  mountain  of  Revelation,  and  convei"sed  with  the  migrhty  men  of  (iod  ; 
and  theiv,  on  that  elevated  ])latform,  away  from  the  mist  of  earth  and  the 
din  of  life,  he  garnered  into  the  (Muunbei-s  of  his  memoi-y  the  rich  traditi(M»s 
ot  the  past,  and  conceived  the  leading-  outlines  of  the  ''  iSumma  Throlof/ira." 
His  timbre  of  mind,  the  keynote  to  his  whole  caiver,  is  not  mendy  su|vr- 
natural,  it  is  BeiuHlictine  and  Patristic.  His  width,  his  depth,  his  'catholic 
grasp,  speak  of  the  Desert  Athletes,  the  Eastern  Fathei-s,  and  the  impress  of 
the  Roman  will.  These  master-inrtuenc("S  not  on\y  i-i{>ened  atid  mellowed  his 
natural  «'haracter  and  grifts,  but  they  helped  to  enrich  and  enlarg-e  his  visitm 
—-they  taug-ht  his  rea.son  to  expand  in  iiroportion  to  the  g-i-eatness  of  the 
Truth  which  was  presented  to  its  view.  Ami  since  S.  Thcnnas  knew,  jis  it 
were  by  heart,  the  main  wntings  of  the  Fathei-s,  his  plastic  mind  must  have 
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bcon  (i(M>j)ly  affected  by  their  t^entleiioss  of  syni))athy,  their  i'ovca  of  intellect, 
jind  the  j,'-iant  i)uri)()s<^  of  theii*  lives.  Foi',  inilik«»  himself,  they  did  not  veil 
themselves  away  from  the  sig"ht  of  men  winm  they  took  up  theii"  \}euH  to 
write ;  but,  on  the  (tontrarj-,  with  beautiful  IVankness  and  simplicity,  they 
wove  tlieir  own  portraits  in  amonf,'-st  their  teachings,  and  that  with  a  g-i-jice 
and  an  unconsciousness  of  s<df,  whi<;h  are  amonj^st  the  most  charming-  nuini- 
festations  of  siu'i'le-minch'd  g-enius. 

Thus  the  great  Angelical  drew  two  thing's  fi-om  a  j>atristic  source:  th(^  tra- 
dition of  Apostohcal  religion,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  perfections,  in  the 
active  ordei-,  of  the  Chi-istiau  man.  His  '^ lamina  Thcoiof/ica"  (;xi)ress(i8 
scientitically  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  accumulated  tejiching  of  the 
Ancient  Saints;  whilst  his  own  pei-sonal  life  disjilays,  in  the  highest  oivler  of 
human  energ-y,  the  domin.ant  princi}iles  which  animated  them.  The  I'uling 
Ciirist-])rinciide  of  S.  Benedict  came  oi-iginally  from  the  Ejust.  Tlu;  h(;ai't  of 
S.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  was  warmed  liy  the  same  sacred  tii-e  ;us  bu)-nt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  patriarch  of  Latin  monks.  The  great  classic  Doctoi-s  of  Kjust 
and  West,  tiiose  eight  noble  columns  which  so  majestically  support  the  Holy 
Ark,  spring-  from  a  monastic  pedestal.  That  princijile  which  jieneti-ated  their 
beings  like  a  thread  of  supernatural  heroism,  and  gave  oneness  to  tlieii*  career 
and  imity  to  their  aim,  ]iierced  into  the  sj)ii-it  of  the  Angelical  as  well,  and 
bectame  a  tie  of  brotherhood  between  him  and  the  early  athletes,  between  hia 
chai-acttir  and  theii"S,  and  stamped  its  j-oyal  signatin-e  upon  the  ** /Summa 
TJteolofj'wa:' 

This  '' Smnma'^  i-epresents  in  theory  what  S.  Thomas  and  the  Fathei-s 
wei'e  in  i»ractice  :  it  is  not  only  a  powerful  machine  for  creating  Theologians, 
but  also  a  mighty  instrument  for  educating  Men :  its  aim  is  to  reproduce  the 
patristic  character  as  well  as  the  patristic  mind. 

Thus,  the  fact  of  the  lives  of  the  classic  Fathera  occujiying  a  considerable 
space  in  the  pnisent  volume  is  accounted  for  at  once.  Their  biographies  offer 
the  best  index  to  the  natui-e  of  those  wntings  which  form  the  j^i-incipal 
matei'ials  of  which  the  ** Sumnia^^  is  comixised  ;  whilst  the  character  of  the 
Angelical  himsidf  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  practical  example.  Though 
living  in  a  S(;hohistic  ag-e,  he  evidently  was  not  cast  in  the  ordinary  S(^holastic 
mould  ;  his  simi)li(aty  and  force  are  of  the  best  days  of  the  Ejist ;  his  calibi-e 
and  breadth  speak  of  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregoiy,  and  S.  Augustine.  His  logic 
was  almost  the  only  connection  he  had  with  the  charactej'istics  of  the  Schools, 
which  represent,  with  brilliant  exceptions,  a  contentious  and  comparatively 
minute  and  fe(d)le  class  of  Theologians.  This  can  only  be  idealized  by  com- 
paring the  coliunnal  Saints  with  the  \vTitei'8  of  the  Middle  Age  :  then,  it 
becomes  clear  at  a  glance,  that  S.  Thomas  was  not  so  much  a  scholastic,  as  a 
Father,  who  lived  in  the  mediaival  time,  and  aimed  at  reproducing  the  spirit 
of  the  Pati-istic  Doctoi-s,  and  at  giving  to  the  world  the  scientitic  exposition  of 
their  united  teaching. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  Patrology,  however  accurate,  would  not  suffice 
for  the  constiiiction  of  a  perfect  synthesis  of  Christian  Ti-uth.  Two  rays  of 
lig-ht  af!ect  the  Catholic  mind,  and  offer  it  a  double  ilhnnination :  that  of  the 
sujMiiTiatm-al  i-evelation  of  the  Wiitten  and  Spoken  Woi-d,  and  that  which  ia 
pi-oper  to  the  intellect  itself.  These,  proceeding  from  a  single  Sun,  can  never 
cross  in  conflict,  ])ut  mutually  witness  to  each  othei-,  and  to  that  Primeval 
Ti'uth  from  which  they  originally  spiing.  The  principal  i-evelation  of  the 
Oral  Word  is  conveyerl  through  the  teaching  of  the  Fathei-s,  the  Coun<-il8, 
and  the  Pontiffs;  that  of  the  Wiitten,  is  to  l)e  foimd  in  the  Saci-ed  Page; 
whilst  the  most  iwrfect  manifestation  of  the  natural  revelation  of  the  Human 
Reascm  is  contained  in  the  wiitings  of  the  most  gifted  and  most  cultivated/ 
intellects  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  j^eople  of  the  world. 

Hence,  the  Angelical  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classic 
Fathers:  he  also  mastei-ed  Holy  Scripture  and  Greek  Philosophy:  these 
formed  the  thi-ee-fold  basis  of  the  **  Snmma  Theolorjica.** 

And  so  with  the  present  volume :  after  dwelling  upon  the  Saint's  labours 
on  Tra<^lition,  then  his  Commentanes  on  the  Gospels,  and  his  Expositions  on 
the  fourteen  Ef)istles  of  S.  Paul,  on  .Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles, and  the  Prophets  of  the  Ancient  Law,  are  brought  before  the  consid- 
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(ii-jition  of  the  reader;  whilst,  with  re^'-ard  to  human  reason,  the  action  of  tlie 
Socratic  mind,  the  intluenee  of  Phitonic  el(!vati()n,  and  the  intellectual  mastery 
of  Aristotle  over  secular  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  Anjr(dical,  are  carefully 
considered.  Nor  is  this  all :  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Saint's  studies  on  the 
Btug-yritx;  has  also  been  attempted,  more  especially  with  re<^ai-d  to  the  N'tco- 
macheaih  Ethics,  which  go  to  form  in  part  the  gi'ound-work  of  the  moi-al  por- 
tion of  the  *^ /Sumina  Theologica.*^ 

Besides  his  ti-iple  study  of  original  founts  the  Angelical  was,  through  life, 
making  steady  advances,  in  his  own  compositions,  towai-ds  the  realization  of 
his  master-piece.  Each  Opuficulwm  and  Commentary,  as  it  came  forth  from 
his  hand,  represented  a  progression  towards  a  more  univei-sal  and  scientific 
ex[)osition — each  was  a  Llock  or  pillar  ready  S(]uared  and  cut  to  tit  into  its 
place.  Each,  moreover,  had  its  own  independent  scope  in  the  development 
of  a  given  truth,  or  in  the  annihilation  of  some  special  error.  To  those  vaii- 
ons  aV)errations  mentioned  in  the  tirst  volume  the  antidote  is  now  discovered. 
The  rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  Schools,  the  dangerous  bias  of  the 
Stagyi'ite,  the  pantheism  of  the  Arabians,  the  teachings  of  Averi-oes  and  Avi- 
C(Mma,  and  their  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  "Philosopher,"  as  well  as  the 
schism  of  tiie  Greeks  with  th(>ir  thi-ee-fold  dogmatic  heresy,  and  the  darkness 
of  tlie  Jews  regarding  the  Messias; — all  these  are  encountei\;d  by  the  great 
Ang(dical,  and  are  beaten  back  by  him,  till,  finally,  having  confronted  them 
oiu;  by  one,  he  now  attacks  them  simultaneously  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  syn- 
thetic power,  his  opulence  of  piinciple,  his  divine  illumination,  and  his  logical 
sagacity,  he  throws  an  enceinte  of  adamant  around  the  Spiritual  City,  which, 
by  the  very  fact  of  occupying  the  ground,  displaces  or  desti-oys  almost  eveiy 
th<'(>logical  error  which  has  the  capacity  of  germinating  in  the  human  mind. 

Tlu'n,  besides  this,  the  ^^ Samitia  Theolog'ica"  is  shown  to  aim  at  practical 
results. 

It  is  proved  to  be  a  fomiidable  instrument  for  turning  out  world-saving 
men.  The  classic  Fathei-s  of  the  Church  are  types  of  such  as  it  would 
ivalize ;  and  the  Angelical  points  to  the  Episcopate  as  the  most  perfect  state 
to  which  a  Christian  can  be  called.  The  principles  on  which  those  are 
foi'med  who  possess  the  plenitude  of  the  j>riesthood  ai-e  the  principles  of 
monastic  sacritice.  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving  after  the  per- 
fection of  holocaustic  chai'ity  towai'ds  (xod  and  man,  the  Bishop  is  supposed 
already  to  have  attained  it.  These  ruling  jtrinciples  of  an  exalted  service 
have  been  already  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  tii-st  volume  of  this  work,  and 
they  find  a  vivid  illustration  in  the  lives  of  the  eight  Oecumenical  Doctoi-s  of 
tiu;  Church,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  is  the  grand 
Christ-principle  of  monastic  charity  which  has  been  the  main  and  secret 
spring  of  all  that  is  mighty,  tender,  and  governing  in  the  l•eno^^Tled  Cham- 
]n«»iis  of  the  Ark  of  God,  and  in  the  most  Catholic  princes  of  the  civil  order. 
In  proportion  as  the  Priest,  the  Statesman,  or  the  Sovei-eign  has  acted,  in  his 
place  and  measure,  in  harmony  with  this  principle,  in  that  very  same  propor- 
tion he  luus  been  a  light  to  the  world,  and  as  salt  to  the  earth. 

Nor  ai-e  thest»  elements  of  high  hei-oism  dead  oi*  et!ete.  They  still  live. 
And  if  the  world  would  study  them,  and  look  on  them  in  their  highest  mani- 
festations, lus  exhibited,  for  example,  in  Anthony,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gi-egory, 
Clnysorttom.  Jerome.  AmbrOvSe,  Augustine,  and  Thonnis  of  Aquino,  it  would 
si)eedily  dis«'over  whei*e  its  salvation  lies.  It  would  with  i-everence  ivphice 
tlntse  standards  and  }nitterns  which  have  been  too -long  thrust  out  of  sight. 
The  "*S'/o/jma"  would  be  recognized  V)v  serious  men  as  an  etlucating  power. 
Pjigan  EthUs,  German  dreams,  and  lilHM-ales(|ue  j>hil(v^(iphy,  wtuild  vanish 
with  the  night ;  and  a  class  of  men  would  be  monldetl  \\\\o  shape,  thnnigh 
the  acti(ni  of  this  mighty  instrument,  such  as  alone  would  be  able  to  calm  the 
fierct'  democracy,  and,  through  tlie  very  splendour  of  their  hves,  to  subdue 
into  obedience  the  nuisses  of  the  people.* 

The  author  has  already  suggesteil  that  it  is  not  possible  "adequately  to 
delineate"  the  laboui-s  of  the  Angelical  within  the  pres<Mit  limits,  and  that 
his  "lidl  Biography  would  occupy  many  thousiind  pages."*     Thi^ee  moi'e 

*  See  Pif/act,  p.  — . 
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volumes  would  holp  to  r,ouij)l('to  the  entire  8<;li(»nie ;  one  on  tiie  fSaint's 
IMiilosophy  ;  niid  ;iiiotlier  on  liis  Tiieoloj^y  ;  and  a  tiiird  on  the  influence  of 
these,  as  presented  in  the  *' JSumma  ThtoLoyica"  upon  the  leading  thinkei-s 
of  medianul  and  modern  times. 

Indeed,  th<»  i)resent  work  can  hardly  be  lookcul  iiixm  as  moi-e  than  con- 
tidnintj-  tlie  Pndt;f/otnena  to  this  thi-ee-fold  exi)osition.  Ho.va  the  rejuler  is 
inti*0(hut«Ml  to  those  Schools  of  thouij^-ht,  and  to  those  ruling  minds,  whose 
tenets  and  tiaditions  will  have  to  be  weighed  and  mefisnrecl  in  their  proj^er 
])lace.  Eirypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  an<l  Rome  are  ])ointe(l  out  indeed,  but 
tiiei-e  hjis  bp(Mi  no  time  for  dwellinji'  on  tiuim  ;  the  ac-tion  of  the  Eastei'ns  juid 
tlu^  (^'ommentatoi-s,  and  the  impi-(;ss  of  the  Mastei-s  of  (ireek  Pliilosoj)hy,  are 
not  omitted,  but  are  not  manitV^sted  fully;  the  various  tiiriues  connected  with 
S.  Thomas  are  broiig-ht  iii)on  the  scene  and  ai-e  described,  but  sjmce  does  not 
])erniit  (»f  an  analysis  of  each  of  them,  nor  of  showing  the  exact  })osition  which 
they  relatively  hold  in  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  the  Ang-el  of  the  Schools. 
What  relation  did  S.  Thomas  bear  to  S.  Chrysostom  in  Exej^esis?  How  did 
the  School  of  Alexandria  temj)er  his  method  of  exposition?  "When  does  he 
(litter  fi'om  S.  Aiig-ustine,  on  what  jirinciple,  and  to  what  extent?  How  was 
he  impressed  with  the  moi-al  teaching  of  the  Stag-yi-itis  of  S.  Greg^ory  the 
(xi-eat,  of  S.  .l(M-om(»,  and  S.  Ambrose?  How  does  he  differ  from  the  Scho- 
lastics? In  what  is  lie  unlike  the  classic  Fathei*s?  \Vl)at  is  the  histoiy  of 
that  g-ift  which  tauiifht  him  how  to  draw  the  best  and  ti-uest  fi'om  every 
sources  ev(m  the  most  con-upt,  without  sufiei-ing  fi'OJn  the  slig-htest  taint  of 
poison?  ^Vhat  is  the  characttn-istic  of  his  method  in  the  ])lain  of  human 
rfiiuson?  How  do(;s  this  method  influence  his  teaching*  upon  Dogma,  and  what 
is  th(;  secr(!t;  of  the  ])ai'amount  hold  of  tlie  '* ifSwuiina  TheoLoyica"  on  the 
tiiinking"  mind  of  Chiistendom  ? 

All  such  (piestions  as  tlu>w»  i-equij-e  full  and  careful  ti-eatment.  They  can- 
not be  moi'«»  than  touched  upon  in  a  woi-k  which  pi'incipally  aims  at  clearing" 
the  way,  marking  out  the  ground,  and  ofiei-ing*  a  g-enfji-al  survey,  intellig'ible 
if  not  detailed,  of  a  vast  and  comjjlicated  subject.  Here  the  object  has  not 
been  to  instruct  the  Theologian  or  Professor,  V)ut  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
the  "Lii'"E  AND  Labours  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aqlix"  as  intellignble  ius  possible 
to  the  g"eneral  i-eader,  and  to  pi-ovide  the  Student  with  sonui  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  '' ASamnui  Tliaohxjua.'''  * 

With  respect  to  the  authoi-ities  which  have  been  relied  on  in  the  pi'esent 
volume,  they  are,  with  accidental  exceptions,  mentioned  in  the  '*  Notes." 
Such  ti-anslations  of  the  works  of  the  Fathei-s  as  were  at  hand  have  been 
made  ase  of  whei'e  their  words  are  (quoted  in  the  Eng-lish.  In  turning  tJie 
Latin  of  S.  Thomas  into  the  vernacular,  the  author,  in  several  instances, 
whei'e  the  .sense  peiMuits  it,  has  condensed  oi*  abbi-e\iated  the  oi'iginal  form. 
The  excellent  i-epi-int  of  the  BoUandlsts  l)y  Palme  lias  J)een  of  sei-vice  in  the 
strictly  biogia))hical  portions  of  either  volume. f  Whenever  the  Fathers  or 
Schoolmen  are  (juoted,  the  "Patroiogy"  of  MniXE  must  l)e  consulted.  The 
**  OpiLHciila^''  iire  numbei-ed  according  to  the  edition  of  the  Saint's  ^^Opei'a 
Chnnia,*'  bi-ouglit  out  by  Fiaccadori,  at  Parma;  and,  except  in  three  unim- 
poi-tant  instances,  to  this  edition  the  reader  is  invaiiably  referred.! 

*  Sf'O  Preface.,  p.  — . 

t  For  the  Life  of  S.  Thomas,  Me  Vol.  VIL,  1805^ 

t  Tom.  I.,  18.72;   Tom.  Ult.  XXIV.,  1869. 


CHAPTER  I. 

S.  THOMAS  MADE  DOCTOR. 


"  Tolle  Tliomam,  et  Ecclesiam  Roinanam  subverterom." 

In  looking  back  upon  the  differences  between  the  Angelical  and 
William  of  8.  Amour,  what  is  to  be  seen,  save  a  repetition  of  that 
contest,  which  had  been  waged  so  many  years  before,  between 
tlie  austere  8.  Bernard  and  the  brilliant  Abelard  ?  The  same 
jn'inciples  of  antagonism  had  survived  after  the  death  of  their 
n^spcK'tive  champions;  and  when  two  fresh  spirits,  suffici(^ntly 
active,  and  interested  in  the  subject,  became  animated  with  their 
vitality,  the  same  battle  again  commenced,  differing  only  inas- 
much as  it  took  its  character  and  direction  from  the  divers  natures 
and  tah^nts  of  the  combatants — William,  proud,  sour,  and  not 
wanting  in  artifice  and  talent ;  8.  Thomas,  meek,  gentle,  and 
ovin'wlu^lming  from  his  intellectual  weight,  and  overi)Owering  in 
liis  grasp  of  truth,  and  in  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it.*  Yet, 
th(»  Angelical  does  not  appear  before  the  mind's  eye  as  an  antago- 
nist of  error  so  much  as  an  august  arbiter  of  truth.  Fighting  im- 
j)lies,  if  not  auger,  certainly,  passion.  In  him,  there  was  destroy- 
ing force,  but  never,  violence ;  there  was  intensest  power,  but 
jMission,  never.  With  calm,  forcible  exi)Osition,  with  inindtable 
Bkill,  with  ciiutious  reserve,  with  entire  self-control,  yet  with  un- 
ruillcd  couftdiMice,  he  displays  tlu*  full  form  of  truth,  and  is  vic- 
torious. Yet  he  does  not  triumph  ;  he  does  not  advert  to  liis  own 
successes ;  it  is  truth,  and  reverence,  and  authority  which  is  lifted 
up  in  victory ;  and  if  he  be  lifted  with  them,  he  spares  not  a 
tliought  for  self.f 


I  »  im,  /).  A.) 

t  "  Oif«'a  iKT  iiostro  iunniaestrnnionto  Tonia.so.  oho  ohiunquo  per  giusto  oho  aia,  pu^,  e  doe 
Musa  nota  tU  tMlsii;^  stimaisi  ad  ouni  altio  iutVrioro,  s'l  por  jjli  ooculti  propiiiuiaucaiuouti,  coiue 
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And  it  was  this  sul)liiii«»  s(^lf-i'(^])rossi()n,  or  ratlier  self-forget- 
fiiliu'ss  (for  si'ir-i'cpi't'ssioii  iin|)li(\s  si^lf-coiisciousiK^ss),  which  was 
tlie  s«vr('t  of  th«i  Aii^n'liciil's  cxtraordinaiy  (liscviniiiiatiii^  power 
— of  lliat  ktMMiiK'ss  and  security  witli  which  li»'  could  put  his 
lin^(»r  straiglit  down  on  that  minute  thread  at  which  truth  and 
(*rrt)r  secMn  to  ni(M^t,  and  s(^parate  them  clean.*  And  this  high 
^it'i  it  was  whicli  seciiriMl  to  liim  so  vast  a  sway  over  the  deepest 
minds,  and  the  hardest  students,  of  the  Paris  University.  Pas- 
sion, prejudice,  small  narrow  self-seelving  ways,  and  miserable 
blindness,  w^ere  unknown  to  him,  except  in  theory,  or  in  his  hav- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  action  of  such  agencies  in  others. 

The  history  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  illus- 
trates his  impartiality. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  whilst  the  Angelical  w^as  earnestly 
engaged  in  bringing  the  "  Perils  "  of  William  of  8.  Amour  to  con- 
demnation, William,  on  his  part,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  secure 
the  same  fate  for  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel. "f  In 
the  former  work,  the  secular  party  of  the  University  was  compro- 
mised ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  regulars  were  unpleasantly  mixed 
up.  In  fact,  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel  "  w^as  the 
composition  of  a  certain  Br.  Gerard,  who  was  a  Francdscan  friar. 
This  friar,  urged  on  by  a  fanatical  monk,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
named  Leonard,  and  Leonard,  in  turn,  being  urged  on  by  him, 
both  of  them  worked,  each  upon  the  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
tlipy  finally  became  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  "  Ordo 
Parvuloruvi'' — that  is,  the  "  Order  of  Minorites" — was  to  form 
tlie  one  great  absorbing  spiritual  i)Ower  in  the  w^orld ;  and  that 
all  those  inanities  and  follies,  written  down  by  one  of  them  in 
the  "  Introduction,"  would  come  to  pass  amongst  mankind.J 
Now,  the  influence  of  men  who  are  verging  on  insanity,  and  yet 
can  hardly  be  called  mad,  is  proverbially  great.  The  proverb  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  in  point.  For  Br.  Gerard,  and  Br.  Leonard, 
fired  by  their  belief  in  the  glorious  future  of  their  Order,  and  dis- 
ordered in  brain  by  the  reveries  of  Abbot  Joacldm,  soon  made 
many  c<:)nverts.^  Men  starting  life  with  an  intense  devot<Hlnes8 
to  their  Order,  men  who  could  not  help  seeing  how  great  a  work 

p<T  Ic  virtii  da  lui  n«'l  prossinio  ijjnorate;  nella  inanifra  appunto.  c'lionesta  flonz<*lla  alia  mari- 
tata  ai  humilia  f*  sottoijone  con  qm^sto  coiuotto.  clie  (jiiella  forse  sia  pifi  di  lei  ferveute  6 
divota."     (Frijierio,  Lih.  II.,  Cap.  IX..  n.  14.  p.  117.) 

•  '•  Et  quia  ad  .s»ibtilitat«'m  ingonii  sequitur  .judirii  ceititndo,  dum  intcllectus,  quod  potest 
snlitilitar*'  caperc  valeat  f  tiain  qur)d  v«;rum  est  judicarc  :  id<o  convenions  fuit.  ut  ])r!i'dictiii 
Dintor.  sirut  subtilis  ineenii  fui.s.se  dicitur,  sic  et  certi  Jnrlicii  fui.sse  evidentissiinf  judicetur. 
Nam  upiniones  et  ratioues.  quas  adliuc  Barellarius  adiuvenit.  pauci.s  excfci)ti8,  maj^ister  eflectu* 
eciipait.  teuiiir.  et  deft-udit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  I'll.,  u.  41,  p.  670.) 

t  "  Avaut  que  de  se  retirer  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  les  Uejiutes  de  l'Univer8it<5  do  Pari»i 
demaudcreiit  la  condauinatiou  d'un  Ecrit,  qui  seandalisoit  deja  toute  TE^lise;  i.  qui  dans  1» 
suite  lie  contribua  pas  peu  ?i  former  uiie  .secte  de  faux  sjiirituels.  Ce  Livre  6toit  appell6, 
VEran^ib;  rt'-ntfl"     (Touron.  Lit:  II..  Chap.  XII..  p.  143,-    Cf.  Bareille,  Chap.  XVIIL,  p.  194.) 

X  Vid.  Labbe,  SS.  Conrilia.  Tom.  XL.  p.  2360.  wl.  an.  12fiO. 

§  For  full  accouut,  see  Tourou,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  XII.,  p.  141-147. 
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ha/1  been  done  already,  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  vivid 
pi('tures  presented  t(j  them  by  these  new  apostles.  Weak  minds, 
and  pious  minds  too,  were  tinged  with  the  new  fanaticism.  Not 
only  the  silent  novice,  and  the  active  preaching  friar,  but  men  of 
great  authority  in  the  Order  could  not  resist,  altogether,  the 
ftiscinating  influence  of  forecastings  and  prophecies  which  fc^retold 
the  future  splendour,  and  imx)erial  advance,  of  the  institute  they 
loved  so  well.*  Even  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order  had, 
himself,  eventually,  in  consequence  of  his  being  compromised  in 
the  affairs  of  Br.  Gerard,  to  resign  his  high  office,  and  hide  him- 
self away  in  the  obscure  retirement  of  conventual  life.f 

But  the  keen  eye  of  that  hawk,  William  of  8.  Amour — as  has 
been  said  in  another  place — at  once  perceived  its  opportunity. 
He  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  publish,  far  and 
wide,  a  book  against  the  Mendicants,  would  be  only  too  channed 
to  snatch  their  own  weapons  out  of  their  liands,  or  to  make  them 
slay  themselves  with  their  own  sword.  The  "  Introduction  to 
the  Eternal  Gospel "  became  as  popular  as  the  book  of  the 
"  Perils."  Men  who  were  glad  to  ridicule  the  friars,  and  turn 
them  into  mockery  by  means  of  a  book  which  was  wiitten 
juirposely  against  tliem,  found  their  zest  sharpened  when  they 
were  able  to  laugh  ^t  them,  and  turn  them  iuto  foolery,  by 
means  of  a  book  which  they  had  written  in  favour  of  themselves. 
Possibly,  the  people  living  in  a  university  city  in  the  thirteenth 
anitury,  may  have  had  their  wits  exercised  more  than  others, 
and  may  have  been  trained  to  appreciate,  more  keenly,  the 
humom'ous  and  the  severe,  through  their  constant  intercourse 
with  noisy  students  and  sharpset  professors.:]:  Anyhow,  the 
p<)l)ula('e  in  Paris  always  seem  to  have  been  on  the  qui  vlve  to 
catch  at  anything  that  might  create  a  laugh,  es])ecially  if  thev 
thought  they  saw  the  glancing  edge,  and  the  keen  point,  of 
genuine  satire ;  or  hoped  to  witness  an  interchange  of  caustic 
repartees  and  pungent  sarcasm.  Though  ftnv  of  the  population 
could  riMid  or  write,  all  of  tluMn  could  hear  and  see.  Th(^y  were 
quick,  observant,  full  of  vivacity,  easily  carried  away,  impetuous, 

*St'o  Mi.-luli«t,  HLMoiredf  Fniticf.  Tom.  11'.,  Uv.  fl'.,  (Vm/).  /.Y.,  p.  10. 

t  Soinr  liav,' «'vou  Ih-cm  of  the  o])iuion  that  tlu*  "  lulnxlintion"  was  writ  (ou  by  J«>lm  of 
ravniii:— "  Ilnjus  lilni  avu'ton-in  .loniiiiviii  ilt  I'unnn.  Itahiiii.  Onliiiis  .Mi  no  in  in  7.  >;i-iui-a1<'in 
iniiiiMtniui.  Kjiinirini.t  iiuiui.sitor  vulno  oxislimatuin  ail.  .VuitiMciii  noii  iioiiiiiiat  I'tuhntKiHis 
Ijwt-u.'Hs.  iHv  tot  «>t  tani  «ras.s(ib  illiius  oiiorts  iKiiiiiivmurat.  si-tl  lunu"  uiinin  :  quoil  h'x  rvan- 
p'lu  Mciiiuuni  ntl  juM  ffftum  (huchat.  soil  lox  .spiritus:  undo  sio  so  halioliat  lox  oviin<:<-lii  ad 
io«cMi  .spn  jtns.  siiMif  Irx  \otnsatl  lo-ioni  <iiatia<:  ot  i\\u»\  lox  ovanu«'lioa  Cliristi  in  liwi  annis 
euiouan  il.Uchat.  ot  lox  spiritus  snliintraro."  (Natalis  .\loxanacr,  HigL  E<Tles.,  Tom.  XI'. 
■^rL  l\  ..  ;).  ir>ii.) 

t  Tlio  faniiliaiitv  of  tlio  stmlonte  of  tlio  Tnivorsitv  with  tlio  oitizons  is  evident  from  the 
qunrivis  and  (listnrliancos  tliat  s«'oni  evoi  to  liavo  boon  takinir  jdaoo  lutwoon  tlioin— a 
lanniiaiilv  wliu-h.  whilst  it  hrod  oontompt.  also,  no  doubt,  had  its"  iuHuonco  upon  tho  minds 
»n(i  unajimalioiis  of  tho  pooplo.  Th.>v  nToivod.  without  kuowiim  it.  a  spooi«-8  ot  •  odiioation  • 
--sonu-l  uufi,  lurliaps.  rosomhlinn  that  which  tho  Athonians  so  manv  hundrod  voars  bofore 
pL '■''•'"  "'""',"'»"  talkors-and  sophists  of  that  dav.  (For  tho  rolations  of  the  students  to  the 
rmisians.  si  o  Henry,  /)ks,\  .tur  L'jmt,  A\i/..  CinquUiue  I>i«-,,  i  A"..  Moturs  dts  Etudians.  p.  212— 2Jl>.) 
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aiul  ovoi'rtowing  with   rspi'U ;  and    bright,  ready,  and   fvoa   as 
siiiiniKM-  l)irds. 

Tlie  song  of  tlu)  niinstr*'],  th(?  play  of  the  Ijufloon,  tlie  constant 
presence  of  the  Paiis  student,  had  deyeloi)ed  th(dr  intelligence 
beyond  all  ])ower  of  books.*  What  better  material  to  work 
upon  could  William  of  8.  Amour  have  desired  ?t  Could  only 
tlie  laugli  be  turn(Ml  against  tlie  friars;  could  they  only  be  made 
the  objects  of  ridicule  and  wit — then,  th(iy  would  speedily  lose 
their  powder.  The  enemies  of  the  Minorites  set  alx)ut  their 
work,  not  only  in  earnest,  but  in  the  right  way.  Cojjies  of  the 
"  Introduction  to  tlie  Eternal  Gospel  "  were  sold  and  fJi^tributed  in 
the  public  mark(^t-plac(\s.  Tliey  were  used  as  quivers,  out  of  wliich 
to  draw  all  maniKU'  of  bar])s — small,  sliarp,  swilY-tlying  shafts, 
and  poisoned  arrows  too.  The  grave  professor  would  draw  fiora 
it,  and  fire  off  his  learned  disquisition;  the  quick-witted  student 
would  pour  out  his  voluble  mixture  of  ready  wit  and  ready 
nonsense  ;  th(.^  tumbling  buffoon  would  join  the  chorus,  and  turn 
a  crowd  of  listeni^rs  into  a  shout  of  boisterous  laughter ;  whilst 
the  troubadour  would  throw  into  song,  X)artly  i)layful,  parly  spite- 
ful, always  telling,  that  general  sentiment,  which  glowed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  but  had  not  the  gift  of  breaking  into 
words.  It  is  suliicient  to  read  Ruteboeuf 's  "  Co7nplainte  de  Coiu 
stantino'ple^''  to  be  convinced,  not  only  of  the  damage  which  the 
"  hitroductorhis  "  had  done  the  regulars,  but  also  of  the  bitterness 
and  mockery  which,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  poured  upon  them.  J 
Jc^hn  de  Meung,  another  caustic  satirist,  a  few  years  later,  jnoves, 
in  his  "  lioiiiaii  de  la  RofiC^'  that  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
people  had  by  no  means  died  away.^ 

*  Tlie  .loiijilciirs  fjoculatores)  wovo  tlie  men  wlio  heljied  to  encourage  a  love  of  fun  and 
litiniour  ill  the  ]>eo]>Ie.  Some,  imleed.  eoiifiiied  tlieiiiselve.s  to  siii^^iiij;  of  the  deeds  of  nriiioeB. 
jukI  of  the  livett  of  Huints:  others  gav**  free  play,  without  leslraiut.  to  their  lihaldrv  una 
auticH.  Prea<her8  of  the  day  jiaiiit  them  '•  prenaut  jiart  anx  noees  et  aux  festiii.H.  rejoiiissaut 
h'8  eonviveH  jiar  des  ehaiitH  li'-;;er.s.  recevaiit  eii  eadeaii  des  rohes  iirt'-cieiifseH  de  vair  on  de  {jiia, 
AMHiHtant  aux  tournois  jxnir  eneourager  le.**  cliumpiouK,  maiH  se  diHtingnant  enx-menies  par 
leur  «ouar<lise,  leiir  a\  idite,  leius  bavardages.  enhn  se  couv  rant  le  vi.sagi-  de  masques  coloriea 
(qui  'linnitur  arlifiria  ijnlUri).  jiour  aninser  et  tromper  leur  public."  (De  La  Marche,  ixi  Cliaire 
Frangaiitf,  Truiai'-iii''  I'ariir,  t'luip.  J"/.,  p.  4-44 — 445.) 

t  If.  what  William  of  S.  Amour  Bays  be  true,  tliP  "Eternal  Gospel"  seems  to  have  1« 
absolutely  us«'4  as  a  text-book  in  some  ot  the  school.-*.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  •' 
Perieulis."  In*  says  of  it: — "Ilia  d(«trina.  riiia-  pradieahitur  tempore  Antichristi.  videli 
£ca)i(/'lium  A'ATiium.  Pansius.  iihi  \  iget  S.  Seriptune  stndium.  .iaiu  imblice  ]»osita  fuit 
expli'eandum  \.  d.  1254."     (Natalis  Ah-xander.  Hist.  E(xl''s.,  Tom.  XV..  Art.  IV.,  p.  15'J.) 

X  "  Zu  welelien  Dittamationen  nnd  Aggressionen  es  beniitzt  wurde,  davon  eiu  paar  Probeu 
aus  zeitgenoHsiHehen  Diehteru  :  '  Insel  Cn-ta.  Corsica.  Cypern.  holde  Liinder' — ruft  KiifelK)euf 
in  seiner  I'omplaintr  df  i'nnntuntinople  au.s — '  wer  besehiitzt  euch  nun  !  U'eiin  euch  der  Freujde 
(.Sara<ene)  unter  seine  Botma.ssigkeit  gebraelit  habt-n  wir<l.  daiin  wird  der  Kilnig  (Ludwig  IX.), 
in  »<-ine  Staaten  znriiekgekehrt.  Rath  pttegen  nnd  entscheiden:  dass  er  will  Kliister  banea 
la.>»sen  fiir  Jene.  so  eiiien  neuen  Glanben  ausstelleu.  eiuen  neuen  Gott  niaehen.  ein  neiiea 
E\  angelium  verkiinden ! "     (Werner's  TJioTnas  von  Aquino,  Ernter  Band,  Drittes  Capitel.  p.  209,) 

§  Werner  quotes  John  de  Meung  thus:— "'Ohne  die  Universitat ' — driickt  sieh  Johann  de 
Meung  aus.  lioni'in  dt  la  Rose,  torn.  II.,  p.  368—'  ware  Alles  Kopf  iiber,  Kopf  unter  gegangen.  aw 
sie  (die  Bettelmiinche)  1255  niit  einem  Buche  an's  Licht  traten.  das  ihneu  ohne  Zweifel  der 
Bilse  eingegeben  hatte.  Ich  nieine  das  ewige  Evangelium,  das,  wie  der  Titel  besagt.  vom 
heiligeu  Gei.Hte  komme  :  ein  Bueh  fiir  den  Holz8to.s8.  .  .  .  Es  heisst  darin  :  So  lange 
Petriis  die  Macht  halt,  kanu  .Johannes  die  Kraft  niclit  zeigen.  Unter  Petriis  verstehe  den 
Papst  nnd  die  Weltgeistlichkeit.  die  das  Gesetz  Christi  bewachen  und  vertheidigen;  uuter 
Johannes  die  Prediger  (Bettelorden),  die  beliau])ten.  e.s  gebe  niir  Bine  wahre  Lehre,  das  ew'K* 
Evangelium  uumlich  ;  dieses  soil  uus  deu  rechteu  Weg  zeigcu.     Ea  steht  duriu  geschnebea, 
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The  activity  of  William  of  kS.  Amour,  the  energy  of  the 
buffoons  and  singing  minstrels,  and  the  hostility  of  pai-ty  feeling, 
created  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  *'  Introduetorius,^^  and  those 
connected  with  it,  that  Rome  was  called  ujjon  to  interfere.  As 
she  had  condemned  the  "  Perils  "  of  S.  Amour,  so  now,  though 
the  honour  of  an  Ordcn*  whi(;h  was  one  of  her  strenuous  sup- 
porter's app(^ared  to  be  at  stake,  she  would  not  shrink,  as  she 
never  has  shrunk  from  dealing  out  to  all  men  even-handed 
justice. 

The  Holy  S(^e  commissioned  the  learned  Cardinal,  Hugh  of 
8.  Caro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Messina,  both  of  them  Dominicans,  to 
study,  and  thou  report  upon  the  work.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  what  could  only  have  been  expected.  The  *'  Intro- 
ditctorius,'^  like  the  "Perils,"  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman ;  but  with  this  reserve,  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  flames  \n  private — not  in  a  public  place — as  a  mai'k 
of  (h^licacy  to  that  Order  which  had  always  stood  so  firmly  by  the 
ChJirch,  and  with  which,  unfortunately,  it  was  in  a  certain  way 

COTlTKH'ted.* 

This  vigorous  action  of  the  supreme  power  deeY)ly  affected  the 
General  of  the  Franciscans.  He  had,  by  some  mischance,  com- 
promised himself  with  the  reveries  of  the  exalte  friar,  and  the 
imaginative  monk.  John  of  Parma  was,  no  doubt,  a  pious  man, 
but  he  hardly  had  shown  hims(*lf  a  prudent  one.  He  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  then  suggc^sted  S.  Bonaventure 
as  his  sucx^essor.  The  Order  received  his  resignation  ;  and,  though 
only  four-and-thirty  years  of  age,  the  seraphic  friend  of  the 
Angelical  was  elected  Greneral  of  the  Order,  by  the  Chapter  which 
met  in  Rome,  at  Aracoeli.f 

8.  Bonaveuture's  dignity  brought  with  it  a  heavy  crown  of 
thorns.  He  found  liimself  in  a  j)osition  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  Those  who  were  determined  to  keep  the  Mendicants 
straight,  were  by  no  means  contented  with  the  resignation  of  the 
General,  and  the  burning  of  the  book.     A  clamour  was  raised  for 

djvsa  AUe,  «li«>  fi'ir  I'otrus  sind,  uin;;('liracbt  wovcUmi  nii'lHarn  :  nllfiii  ilir  \ver(let  sie  niolit  lM»si«'jieu, 
iiofh  ("iiro  MrolMiii^cii  .sir  cr.si'luti'kcn.  I)i«'  Li'lin-  P»tri  wild  bUilM-n.  die  euro  nber  uuttT- 
gi'luMi.' "     (\V<'nHi'a  Thomas  roii  .^/imho,  Krstrr  Jiitiul.  />riV<(,s  ('(ipitil.  p.  209.) 

*  "  Naclidcm  dor  f  iirdiuiil  Hu;io  voii  St.  Caro  imd  dcr  Hisrlmf  von  Messina,  b«'ido  doni  Pre- 
dim'rovdcn  iiuu'liiircnd.  diis  ilinrn  \  oni  I'apste  ahvcrlan^tc  (Jiilai-litcn  iihcr  ilas  Hucli  rrstattrt 
liattfii,  wurdf  (>}<  ulcidi  dor  S«liril't  <!>  inriciilis  ziir  V(  rbnununji  dun-li  ncukrrsliaud  vcr- 
daninit,  das  I'rtlu-il  jcdoch  uit'ht  auf  olVcnoiii  l*lal/.t>,  soihIimii  )m\  (udH-iiiH-n  vollzo;ifn.  ans  Stdio- 
Uun;i  K«'>i"'i'  die  vrrdinistrrifln'  (uMiossiMiscliaft.  widrlx-r  drr  un;;liirklir]u'  WTfaswtT  augr- 
horto."     (St'o  Wt'rui'r's  Thoiiin-a  von  Atiiiiiio.  Kr.-<t>  r  liaml.  J>ritt>s  Cnpit'l.  i>.  210.) 

t  "  Ilir  (tcnoral,  .lohann  von  rarnia.  daukto  in  Foltre  drsscn  al>,  und  sobln>;  Thonia*'  brilijjou 
rriMMul,  ISonavcntura.  /,u  soiiioni  Naili folder  vor.  dt'i-  dcnn  audi,  obwcdil  orst  vi»'runddroi>si^ 
Jabn>  ziibltMid.  vot\  «b'Ui  iui  riiMusiluii  Klostcr  Ara«oli  vorsjnunudtt'n  UfuiTnU-ajutel  rinstiuinii!; 
S^'\^;^bU  w  iinlr.  Dei  iumic  Obfrc  war  in  liic  I.a^H'  vors»'f/t.  s«'in«'  .VnitsfiibruuK  niit  ein«Mu  .A<te 
b<ijluu«-u  /,u  nnissrii,  dcr  ibn'..  wic  kriu  andeit-r  walircnd  sciues  I.iImus,  srbwcr  faUen  uiocbtt' — 
nul  ciuii  I'm,  isncliuui;  wider  seinru  \orj;.ini;rr  und  dessen  Kreundf.  w  «libr  dt>r  Hinn('i<nn.<; 
Ru  Joarliint's  I,obriM\  bevan'litigi't  warou."     (WortuT's    Thoman  tx>n  .^quiHO,  KrsUr  Band,  In^tU* 
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iiivcsti^^atiou.  8.  BouaviMitiire  did  wliat  he  could  to  pn^veiit 
thiiii(s  running  to  extremes.  But  the  opponents  of  the  regulars 
liad  got  hold  of  too  tine  a  bone  to  be  easily  dropped  until  it  had 
been  thoroughly  well  picked.  A  process  was  instituted  against 
Gerard  the  Franciscan  and  Leonard  the  Monk.  As  ringleaders 
and  originators  of  the  sc<indal  of  the  ^^hitruduetor'uis,''''  they 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.*  But  even  this  was  not 
sutHcient  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  public  feeling.  Why  should 
so  great  a  prize  as  the  General  of  an  Order  be  suffered  to  escai)e  ?t 
In  vain  the  gentle,  loving  Bonaventure  pleaded  for  his  familiar 
friend  ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  pacify  the  eager,  greedy  crowd  of  per- 
secutors. The  cry  was  too  powerful.  John  of  Parma  had  to 
stand  his  trial  like  the  rest.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter,  heart- 
destroying  blow^  to  that  pious  man,  when  he  presented  himself 
before  his  judges.^:  But,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  without 
liis  friends.  Cardinal  Cajetan  dc^'Ursini,  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Nicholas  111.,  presided  at  the  trial ;  and,  through  i\n\  ener- 
getic and  powerful  pr()t<^ction  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  nephew  of 
the  r«»iguing  Pontiff,  and  afterwards  pope  himself,  under  the  title 
of  Adrian  V.,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  without  any  sentence  of 
condemnation  being  passed  upon  him.^  Ilis  public  career  was  at 
an  end.  All  he  looked  for  was  to  prepare  for  death.  Bonaven- 
ture permitted  him  to  select  a  convent,  to  which  he  was  suffered 
to  retire.  He  chose  one  at  Greaio,  near  Rieti ;  and  when  the 
tomb  closed  over  him,  he  left,  as  a  legacy  amongst  his  brethren, 
the  odour  of  a  saintly  name.|| 

8uch  is  a  brief  awount  of  the  fate  of  the  *'  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  of  its  authors,  and  of  those  who  were  smitten 
by  its  x^rophetic  dreams,  ^\^^lat  had  the  Angelical  to  do  with  it  ? 
He  had  bi^en  a  strenuous  adversary  of  William  of  H.  Amour,  and 
all  that  violent  X)arty  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman.  He  him- 
self wore  the  regular  habit  which  he  loved  and  prized  above  all 

*  "  Nacliflfin  er  [Bonaventiira]  vorjrelicns  versuclit.  die  Saclie  niederziisdilafren,  Ifitete  er 
enclli<'li,  init  Cmjjflmii^  .hiliaiiii'.s.  dcii  Process  n**^cii  die  iibrijjen  Meiiinii<j8jj«'U(»S3cn  dcsselben 
I'iii:  zwci  dcrsclln-n,  (tiTli;»i<l.  Vcrfasser  dfs  Iiif roductoiiiis  iin<l  d<T  Mfincli  L«-oii]iard  wiird«*n 
als  iH'fti^rttc  Vert hcidifi'T  dcr  talsclicn  lifhreu  zii  IcbeiisUliifiliclH'in  (ictTiiij^iiisse  verurthcilt." 
(\V«Tnei's  Ttiomfia  von  Af/ithio.  KrMi-r  lUiiul.  l/riW.t  Oapilfl.  p.  210.)  Some  say  tliat  tlir  friar 
and  tin*  monk  were  punislicd  by  p«Tjn*tual  iiniiriscmnuMit  because  they  obstinately  jjersisted  in 
deti-ndinfj  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joaihuii.     (See  Xatalis  Alexander,  Trnn.  XV.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  159.) 

t  John  of  Pamia  haA  been  a  disciplinarian,  and  had  done  his  best  to  restore  lax  discipline. 
Those  whom  he  had  corrected,  or  ofVended,  now  took  their  revenge.  (See  Natalis  Alexander, 
}{tM.  Errh:^,,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.    IV..  p.  1.5«.) 

t  Nicolas  Eymericus  (circa  13.56)  makes  hira  out  to  be  the  author  of  the  "Introductorius." 
Wadding,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  such  to  be  the  case.     (Ann.  1256,  n.  .11.) 

^"Auch  den  langere  Zeit  geschiitzten  Johann  von  Parma  musste  er  anf  fortwahrcndes 
Andringen  der  Ankl;ii:er  letzlicb  vor  ein  geistliches  Gerielit  stellen  lassen,  unter  dem  V'orsitz« 
des  Cardinals  f'ajetan  Ursini  (naelimaligen  Pa]»stes  Nieol.ius  III.).  Die  eindringlicbe  Verthei- 
diirung  des  Angeklagten  durch  den  Ncffcn  dcs  Papstes.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (naelimaligen  Papst 
Hadrian  IV.  [!]),  fiihrte  einen  trostlichen  Ausgang  herbei :  Johann  wurde  ohne  Strafe  ent- 
lassen."     (Werner's  Thomax  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band.  Drittes  Capitel.  p.  210 — 211.) 

II  ••Da  Bonaventura  ihm  die  Wahl  seines  zukiuiftigen  Aufenthaltes  I'rei  stellte,  zog  er  sich 
in  das  Kloster  Grecchia  i'!]  bei  Rieti  zuriick,  wo  er  sp;it«T  ini  Kufe  der  Ueiligktit  starb."  (Wer- 
ner's Thomas  von  Aquino,  Er.-ittr  limul,  DrittfS  C'lpittl,  p.  211.) 
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earth  could  give.  kS.  Francis  and  8.  Dominic  were  bound  together 
with  chains  of  tenderest  love  and  fellowship  ;  the  honour  of  the 
one  was  the  honour  of  the  other :  what  stained  8.  Francis  left  its 
mark  on  Dominic  too.  Then,  the  Angelical  had  fought  and  con- 
quered in  the  same  combat,  for  the  same  victory,  and  almost  with 
the  same  weapons,  as  the  Minorites.  8.  Bonaventure  was  his 
nearest,  familiar  friend.  His  whole  spirit  and  sympathy  leaned 
toward  those  preachers  of  poverty,  and  lovers  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  How  did  he  act  regarding  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel  'i  "  That  he  would  def(^nd  the  wrong  done,  no 
one  could  suspect  or  could  believe.  But  might  he  not  shield  tlie 
authors  ?  Could  he  not  explain  away  ?  Might  he  not  at  least  be 
silent .? 

He  who  would  know  the  conduct  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
must  calm  his  s})irit,  cleanse  his  intellectual  eye.  and  fix  it  upon 
th(i  truth,  and  follow  it.  Hniall  men  engrossed  in  (^arth,  men 
spoilt  liy  deali ug  with  creatures,  men  blinded  by  looking  only  on 
clay,  and  deaf  from  th(^  whirl  and  din  of  perishing  Inimanity, 
easily  become  confused  and  scared  when  two  great  roads  open 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  choose  the  way. 
The  promptings  of  passion,  and  the  idle  voice  of  sloth,  the  com- 
mand of  pride,  or  the  fascinations  of  ambition — heat  their  brain, 
and  parch  and  warp  thi^ir  judgment.  The  Angelical  had  cast  all 
this  on  oni^  side ;  he  had  flung  self,  and  all  its  chains  from 
him.  "  Wisdom "  was  his  passion;  Truth  was  his  goal;  God 
alone  was  his  reward ;  and  God's  larger  glory  his  one  aim  in 
lifi^'^ 

As  a  bird  bursts  its  way  out  of  a  thicket  into  tlie  expanding 
blue  of  heaven,  and  can  then  look  down  on  eaiih  without  impedi- 
ment, so  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  rose  above  all 
human  littleness  and  party  feeling,  and  lived  with  that  Ti-uth 
which  alone  he  fought  for  and  defended.* 

Hence,  far  from  justifying  the  errors  of  spiritual  men,  he  at 
once  acknowledged  them.  He  siiw  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  fiilse  philosoi)hy,  or  a  false  mysticism, 
amongst  the  clergy.  That  which  is  their  daily  food — tlieir  staff 
of  spiritual  life — ought  to  be  wholesome.     And  no  taint  is  more 

*  How  bpiiutit'iillv  Krigcrio  shows  what  the  Saint  understood  this  "  Wisdom"  to  be  !—"  II 
prejjiatissimo  doiio  drlla  sa])i(>ntiii  dn  Toniaso  ai»i»in:»to  <fi<//i  i.<,<M(Mn(i  (/<)rn>rM»n,  per  tostinioniiin/A 
ni  liil  iiK  dcsiiiio.  si  possicdt'  ihi  (')iiiini|iii-  «"^  di  cuiiut'Ule  sullieienza  d«>tato  a  poteri' jut  oaUM«^ 
nltissiine  »•  diviiir  couosct're  cose  rare  e  n<ava\  inliose  dalla  eoniunal  eonos<'<M(za  h>ntane.  e»iu  si 
MMiiia  eertezza.  elie  t'onnar  n<'  i)oj>sa.  Imono  e  intero  giuditio.  «'i<n  .sai>er  anelie  auiniae^trarue 
nitrni.  Ma  si  tatta  sullieieuza.  ci)e  talvolta  a  lorza  di  studio  e  di  vivaeit;\  d'iu;;e>;no  s'ue(|uista. 
olmiiiiata  dal  lilosoCo  uelTKliea  virth  iiiteilettviale.  \\\  altri  trovasi  (so;ii:i\in;i«>  ijuivi  rAu^jelico) 
!»•'»•  (/u(i)»i,/,i„i  ,ijfiiiii,,t,i,i  lui  (liriiiii.  pel  una  tal  ei'uualuralez.'a  ed  unii>ue  alle  eo.se  di  so)>ra.  nella 
iiianiera  appunto.  ehe  I'Areopanita  rai;ioua  di  llieiotlieo,  ii  ipiale  in  se  ^tesso  rieevemlo  le  eo}»e 
•livuie.  telieenieute  I'iiuparo,  ed  esseudo  in  i|Ue>ta  j;uisa  ele\  ato  nUv  «ose  sopranaturali.  tfli  fu 
poi  loiiualurale  il  Came  sauo  e  fetino  i^iudilio.  In  ipiesta  etintormit;'*  scrisse  I'Aiwstolo  a" 
lorlMllM:   .s;.in,'it,f/,.<   „t,,„    i,„li.:,t  omnia.-     (Kii-eiio.  IaIk  III..  Cip.  I..  i>.  \i:i—\2A.) 
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difficult  wholly  to  expunge,  than  the  stain  imprinted  on  the 
niiuds  of  holy  men,  by  a  highly-wrought  »i)irituality,  based 
upon  an  unscriptural  foundation. 

This,  the  clear  nnnd  of  the  Angelical  must  have  vividly 
perceived.  His  love  for  the  Rc^ligious  Orders  of  the  Churchy 
espctcially  for  the  Minorities,  spurred  his  zeal  to  do  all  he  could 
to  apply  an  antidote  to  the  jjoison  which  had  been  introduced 
into  many  minds.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  "  Frater- 
culi,"  and  other  Apocalyptic  enthusiasts,  who  rested  their 
fanatical  teaching  on  the  theories  of  Abbot  Joachim — tlioories 
which  they  had  distorted  into  a  mixture  of  wildness,  wickedness, 
and  blasphemy,  essentially  their  own — would,  unless  sliarjjly 
checked,  spread  like  fire,  without  being  as  easily  extinguished.* 
True  charity  and  wise  love  does  not  conceal  the  flaw,  but  points 
it  out,  and  makes  it  good. 

And  the  Angelical  took  the  best  possible  means  for  doing 
this.  Tocco  tells  us  that  he  absolutely  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy 
in  question.!  And  how?  Wliilst  still  in  Italy,  he  went  to  a 
certain  monastery — indeed,  some  say  he  travelled  about  to  many 
monasteries  on  the  same  errand — and  asked  the  Abbot  for  the 
writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  which  formed  the  basis  of  tlie 
fanaticism  wdiich  then  was  rife.  He  studied  them  from  end  to 
end.  ^^^len  he  had  thorougly  mastered  tliem,  then,  he  took  his 
pen,  and  marked  those  portions  underneath  which  were  erroneous, 
or  savoured  in  any  way  of  error ;  and  drew  his  pen  across  other 
portions  which  should  neither  be  read,  nor  be  believed  in. 
And  thus,  he  restored  the  book  to  the  Abbot,  touched  and 
corrected  with  a  master's  hand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  thus  altered  ser-ved  as  a  guide  and  test  to  hundreds  of 
spiritual  men.  For  the  Angelical's  reputation  w^as  very  high  for 
learning  and  ac^uteness.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  religious 
men,  living  in  days  of  violent  spiritual  delusions,  w^ere  only  too 
glad  to  obtain  a  work  w^hich  would  be  at  once  a  sure  guide  and 
a  useful  warning.  One  small  eflbrt  of  a  master-workman  exerts 
its  influence  and  power — not  because  of  the  size  of  the  volume, 
but  on  account  of  the  skill  and  reputation  of  its  author.  It  seems 
but  a  trivial  undertaking  to  mark  wuth  a  pen  the  errors  in  a 

*  "  C'n.JTis  sectatoroH  Himnl  et  iiiventorc's  hc  noniiiiaiit  FratcrculoB  cle  vita  panpere,  iit  cfiain 
6ul)  luic  liuiiiilitatis  iSopliii*ti('0  iiniiiiiH-  siiii]ili('iinii  cftrjla  .S('«liK!aiit :  cjiios  anitUm  potins  liit-rctica 
pravitatc  f«'riiientant,  fpiormii  iiuMiten,  dtiiii  iioii  jiroliant  ntniiii  a  Deo  sint  spirituH,  sic  nieiulai 
HpiritiiH  <leni<*iitavit.  lit  fpiasi  Hub  iiiio  cajiitf  Cliristo  duas  figaiit  Ecclesias:  unani  (tarrialium. 

8up«'r  <iuam  Smimius  RoinaniiH  PontitV-x  iiia-sidft Qui  durn  dicunt  ««  duel 

Hpiritn  lihertatis,  in  ninii<;ni  8<rvituteiii  pravitatis  lireif-tic*  eodem  spiritii  pnKciY>itaute  labun- 
tiir,  criminibns  niiserriniis.  quia  divisionis  spiritus  et  erroris,  qiiot  potuit  ipsorum  pliaiitasias 
subvfcrtere,  tot  dedit  sectas  pravitatis  l)a;r<;tif;ae  iuvenire."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  21,  p.  C65.) 

i  "  Destnucit  et  tortium  i»f.Htif<runi  pravitatis  errorem  Doctor  iste  niirabilis,  qui  error 
antiquus  extitit,  et  i>eriiiciosi<»r  ilr-  novo  hiirrexit.  <|ui  sub  pio  nomine,  onmcni  inipietatis 
peruiciem  coutiueua,  vocattix  de  novo  bpiritu  libertatiw."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  JV.,  n.  21,  jj.  W>5.) 
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spiritual  book.     It  was  the  hi^h  reputation   of  the   Saint   that 
made  liis  work  of  deep  importance.* 

But,  though  the  Angelical  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy — that  is  to 
say,  clearly  manifested  the  folly  and  unreason  of  many  positions 
taken  uj)  by  Abbot  Joachim — he  did  not  all  at  once  destroy  the 
heretics.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  heated  dreams  of  Br. 
Gerard  died  out  amongst  the  Franciscan  friars.  Only  let  the 
"  Spirit  of  Liberty  "  take  possession  of  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  supreme  service  of  their  Maker,  and  wild  con- 
fusion, and  fierce  unrestrained  fanaticism  must  be  the  logical 
result.  For,  given  an  ardent,  generous  nature,  full  of  burning 
aspirations,  overflowing  with  heroic  resolves;  given  th(?  impetus 
and  the  dan;  and  suddenly  withdraw  the  directing  and  con- 
trolling power — and  then,  mind  and  imagination,  at  once,  blaze 
and  flare  out  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  extravagances,  and  are 
worked  u])  into  a  species  of  frenzy,  which  alone  can  be  produced 
by  the  mingled  influence  of  high  religious  pressure,  heated  fan- 
tasy, and  spiritual  pride.f  When  once  those  who  appear  called 
to  heroic  sacrifice,  and  mighty  spiritual  deeds,  abandon  that  one 
only  p(nver  which  has  force  enough  to  hold  them  in  restraint,  and 
wisdom  and  experience  enough  to  give  them  a  right  direction  ; 
when  once  the  proud  human  spirit  breaks  free  from  the  firm, 
tender  hand  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — like  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
— it  is  soon  seen  tumbling  down  the  slope  of  heaven.  Take  but 
a  cursory  view  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  read  the 
history  of  that  monster  Tanchelin+  (1115—1124),  and  Eudo  de 
Stella ;  recall  what  has  been  said  about  the  Catharites  ;  study  the 
lives  of  Henry  and  De  Bruys  ;  think  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Wal- 
dens(»s,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  look  upon  the  sect 
of  Halle  (124S) — which  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  abolished — 
and  upon  the  Apostolic  Brothers :  and  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  wild  and  maddening  extravagances,  of  the  cruel- 
ties and  immoralities,  which  spring  from  a  iituy  spiiitual  energy 
which  has  broken  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Church. 


Tooi'o  tl)us  (lc.s«Mil)cs  tin'  work  of  tlu>  Anj;(>liiul :— "  Kt  quia  «'X  diotis  Abbatia  Joaohiin 
pncdnli  luinlioi  lounntiim  simniiit  i)rat'ati  rnoii.s  jH-stiU-ri.  pniMlirtiis  l>«utnr  in  ipuxlatii 
iiioiiaMnio  jutivii  libium  pra-t'ali  Alil>atis.  ft  oblatmn  totiuii  inrl»";;it.  »-t  ubi  ali<iiii(l  riroiu-mii 
it<|M'nt  v«-l  «ii8i)«-itiiin,  tuiii  liiu-a  subdiiota  daiuiia\  it.  <iiioil  totuin  Icui  ot  on-di  proliibiut.  (|iioil 
iiwo  sua  iiiaiui  dofta  lassavit."  i  Tooco,  />'<)//..  (•<!;».  /I'.,  n.  21./>.  tit:.\j  It  is  woithv  of  niiiark. 
that  th«-sc  Apocaiviilit-  lanalics.  whom  the  Anii»>li»al  opiiosoil,  put  foiwanl  as  ouo  of  tluir 
piiu.i).al  lu.iits  tlial  llii'.v  wt  1.-  led  x)>intn  lilurtoHs.  by  a  •  spirit  of  hb.rtv.'  H.to.  aijain.  tbe 
.Naiui  oppos.s  n-v»  K'uii'  ami  autboiit.v  aj;aiust  tlio  livi-ucc  anil  rashiu's.s  of  meu  run  wild  \»itli 
talso  asfctK  isni. 

t  s«-»>  Hulls  (Jirsrl,-,;  Vol.  ITT.,  Chap.  TTT.,  {  70.  p.  ZiVl— ?  72.  ;>.  268.  fn»m  which  much  mnv  l>o 
UMUnt  rr;;ardiuH;  lln'  oxcitrd  state  of  tuaiiv  roli;iious  minds  in  tlu>  middU-  rti;«'s;  thoui;h  niiich 
Mlurh  IS  ad\am«'tl  must  lie  taken  r>im  ijniiuK 

J  "  Doilaniabat,  Ktilcsias  Dei  lunauaria  esse  ropulauda:  nihil  esse  quod  saoordotnni  otlii-io 
in  nu-nsa  dominiea  lonlicentur:  pollutioms,  uon  s;uram<-nta  nominanda;  ex  nieriliset  sjuioti- 
laie  unmsliorum  vututem  saeram.nlis  .u-eedrre  .  .  .  Talibus  m'.juitia' sueeessibus  misero 
mmuui  tanta  seelens  aeeessit  audaeia.  ut  etiam  se  IVnni  dieeref.  assi-rens.  quia  si  I'hiistus  uUo 
eus  est.  ,,ma  S)»intun)  sauelum  habuisset.  se  non  int.-rius  nee  dissimilius  l>euni.  iiuia  pl«  niiii- 
..  uiVi'  ^l"«>l"«-^auetiaeeepisset.-  (See  llnll's  Oirsflrr.  lot.  III..  Thinl  /Vn.../.  CA.i/..  II].,  hoU. 
p.  MM;  soe  also  AitH  i><imt»nii)i  I'iUi  .S.  yoHtrili,  ./mi,   17.    ('.»/..  A"///.,  h,  7G— ttl.  p.  HM  .) 
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If  history  telln  any  truth  with  sevoro  (listiiictiicss,  and  illiis- 
trati^s  it  with  terrible  examples  in  every  century  of  her  couisc; 
since  the  Christian  era,  it  is  this:  tliat  no  monastic  life  can  long 
endure,  except  it  be  subject  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Catliolic  Churclu*  Attem})ts  may  be  made  ;  they  may  stand  for 
a  season — but  they  cannot  bide  ;  they  liave  no  sa])  of  life  ;  they 
either  sicken  and  wither  into  the  earth  from  n\  hich  they  spring, 
or  they  are  set  on  fire  by  th(?ir  own  heat,  and  are  charred  and 
burnt  to  death  by  that  same  erratic  sjjark  which  brought  tlir^n 
into  l)eing.     Examples  are  not  wanting,  even  at  tlie  jn-esent  hour. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  genesis  of  a  spiritual  flame 
which  ended  in  a  conflagration,  have  simply  to  begin  with  the 
teachings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  who,  after  all,  was  a  good  and  simple 
man;  to  watch  his  false  maxims  exi)aTid  in  the  imagination  of 
Gerard  and  Leonard  ;  and  to  see  them,  then,  kindle*  and  blaz<'  in 
the  gr<'at  Franciscan  Orch^r,  and  tak(i  possession  of  many  aidciit 
niinds.f  Give  the  flame  but  a  bric^f  season  to  work  its  way,  and 
sli(;rtly,  the  Fraterculi,  and  the  8piritualists,  form  centres  of  ii(;rce 
fanaticism.  The  most  extravagant  Franciscan  zealot  is  now  too 
moderate  to  suit  their  burning  zeal ;  and  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of,  and  make  common  cause  with,  such  monoma- 
niacs as  the  Apostolic  Brothers,  the  Catharites,  and  the  Bc^ghards.]: 
A  small  spark,  truly,  can  set  in  motion  a  ten-ible  conflagration. 

Well  was  it,  indeed,  for  the  great  Angelical  that  his  vast 
powers  of  int(3llect  and  reason  were  seated  so  firmly  in  the  grand 
monastic  principles  of  reverence,  love,  j)'ii'ityj  ^^^^1  adoration  ; 
well  was  it  for  him  that  he  supported  his  enoimous  power  of 
mind  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church — that  he  leaned  ux)on  her 
bosom,  and  drank  from  her  sourc(3s,  with  all  the  trust  of  a  little 
child  ;  well,  indeed,  was  it  for  him  that  he  mistrusted  self^  and 
sought  light  from  heaven,  and  only  then  felt  himself  to  be  in 

*  The  fact  is  that,  iu  Europe,  at  least,  no  religious  orfjaiiiHiii  has  ever  been  eonsfructed  to 
meet.  oiifHifle  the  (Imrcli.  tlie  ease  of  "  uioi)asti«isin,"  Nor.  imleed.  did  tlie  laiiatieal  relijfioiis 
ottlie  Ea.st  j^iiide  or  retstraiu  the  spiritual  lever  of  the  nioiia.stie  bodies  wliieh  ^^ere  attiielied  to 
them.  Both  the  svHteiii,  and  its  monastic  development,  partook  of  the  same  exciting  ""^ 
unf'ontrolled  enthnsia.sm:  fire  d«K*8  not  modify  or  extin;?ni.>j)|  tjie.  Alone,  und<-r  the  firm  nniiii- 
pas.sicMied  sway  of  that  .Mother  of  men.  the  (.'nnrch,  we  witness  an  examjde  of  intense  ardour, 
of  uiiiold  jiower,  guiding  and  re]>re.ssinK  the  crude  aspirations  and  vain  longings  of  the  buuiaa 
lieart.  after  Ji  state  of  things  not  made  for  man. 

t  His  jirincijial  fault  seems  to  have  been  a  penchant  for  pjophesying.  Tlie  fact  of  his  predic- 
tions .sometimes  turning  out  true,  gave  him.  amongst  some,  the  chara«!ter  of  a  j)ro|diet;  but  8. 
Thomas,  as  well  as  Willianj  of  Paris,  and  Trilhemius.  by  no  means  a<Imit  liis  riglit  to  su«'Ii  a 
tith'.  ile  wrote  vjduiniuously  on  Hr)ly  Scripture.  Of  his  sanctity,  Du  I'iii  sjieaks  tlius: — "II  f»t 
d«-  son  vivant  en  reputation  de  saintete.  et  meme  d'avoir  le  <lon  de  l'vi>\A\(-tw."  (I)u  .''iu, 
2<(inrfL  Bih.,  Tom.  X..  Chap.  IV.,  -p.  58 — 59.  Paria,  MIjC(L)  How  strange  a  likeness  between 
Sehelling's  Theology,  and  thai  system  which  originated  in  this  lioly  Abbot !  (See  Werner,  S. 
T/unmis  von  ylqnituj.  li.  HI.,  p.  750.) 

J  The  Beghards  ai)pear  to  have  carried  the  fanaticism  and  blasphemy  of  spiritual  aberrar 
lion  to  its  utmost  limit.  To  givi- one  or  two  of  tluir  tenets  as  an  example: — '•  Dicuiit  eiiini, 
creduiit  et  teuent  (|Uod  Dens  sit  frtrmaliter  omue  fpiod  est.  Item  dicunt.  (|iu)d  homo  jwjssit  sic 
nniri  l>eo,  quod  i]»^ius  sit  idem  posse  ac  velle  et  oj>eraii  (juodcunKjue,  rjuod  est  ipsius  Dei.  Item 
en  flunt.  se  esse  Deum  per  naturam  sine  di.stinctioue.  Item  <|Uod  sint  in  eisomues  perfectione» 
diviuM.  ita  <|uod  dicunt.  .se  esse  iHt«'rnos  et  in  a-ternitafe.  Item,  dicunt  se  omnia  crc-asse,  et 
plus  creasse.  (|uam  Deus.  Item,  oimd  nullo  indigent  nee  Deo,  nee  Deitate.  Item,  quod  suDt 
iJup«c«al»iIeK,'  ioc..  ici-.     (See  Monliiim,  J)''  Unjhtnil'ui.  />.  210.) 
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Bafety  when  he  was  in  company  with  the  Holy  iScrii)tures,  and 
with  the  teax^hings  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church — of 
8.  Augustine,  and  the  Damascene,  of  8.  Clirysostom,  8.  Gregory, 
8.  Ambrose,  and  8.  Jerome.  8o  towering  a  superstructure,  so  high 
a  reach  of  intellectual  power,  required  a  deej),  broad,  and  solid 
foundation :  or  how  great  might  not  have  been  its  collapse  and 
ruin ! — too  terrible  to  contemplate,  looking  on  the  Angelical,  as 
we  do,  with  such  tenderness  and  love.* 

That  8.  Thomas  clearly  perceived  that  a  poisonous  quality  lay 
concealed  in  the  writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  that  he  did  not 
cease  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  "  Introductorms^''  is  evident 
from  many  passages  in  his  Suimna.  One  of  the  j)rincii)al  errors 
of  the  Abbot,  and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  consisted  in  his 
laying  down  that,  as  the  Old  Testament  Law  had  passed  away, 
S(3  would  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that,  in  its  place,  the 
*'  Eternal  dfospel  "  which  he  had  written  was  to  take  posst^ssion 
of  the  world.  The  Father  aud  the  8ou  were  to  give  way  to  the 
Holy  8pirit ;  the  state  of  marriage,  and  the  clerica,l  state,  were  to 
yield  to  the  Order  of  Friars.  And  the  friars  were  to  b(?  gloritied 
in  the  third  period  of  a  larger  grace,  wdiich  was  to  be  ministered 
to  them  by  the  Holy  Grhost  himself ;  for  it  was  of  this  j)eriod  that 
our  Lord  spoke,  when  He  said  :  "  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shall 
come,  He  will  teach  you  all  truth."  It  was  this  tissue  of  vanity 
and  folly,  of  blasphemy  and  conceit,  that  acted  with  such  magic 
effect  on  so  many  otherwise  pious  medijoval  minds.t 

The  whole  of  the  teaching  of  Abbot  Joachim  was  based  upon 
this  one  principle,  viz. :  that  God  was  going  to  ini})rove  upon  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  mainspring  of  the  consequent 
religious  aberration  was  tixed  in  pride,  and  was  formed  of  this 
one  conceit :  "And  we  are  the  men  to  enforce  the  covenant  to 
come  !  "  :}: 

Now,  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  "  Prima  Seeundce'''' — the  first 
part  of  tlie  second  portion  of  the  Summa.  There,  is  displayed 
the  great  AngelicaPs  special  gift.  He,  with  the  instinct  of 
genius,  found  the  root,  and,  with  the  power  of  a  giant,  he  sevei-s 


cuiur.       (Iax  Mr  de  S.  Thoimu-f,  Lir.  11'.,  C^ltl^>.  I'/.,  p.  X^~.) 

t  StM>  Natjilis  Aloxamltr,  Hist.  A'<W^.s.,  Tom.  XV..  Cap.  III.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  ir>:>— 160. 
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it  in  two.  The  hiinrlred  and  sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^lith  Ques- 
tions— in  all  consisting  of  twelve  Articles — sweep  away,  for 
ever,  all  the  i)retensions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  of  his  dupes. 
Take,  sini])ly  as  a  specimen,  the  fourth  Artich;  in  th(^  hundred 
and  sixth  Question :  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
tlie  evil  of  which  we  sj)eak.  The  Question  under  which  this 
Article  is  placed  treats  of  tlie  Evangelical  Law — which  is  callc^l 
th(i  New  Law — considered  in  its  own  nature.*  The  First 
Article  asks  whetlierthe  New  Law  is  a  written  Law  ;  the  second, 
whether  it  justifies  ;  the  third,  wliether  it  ought  to  liave  been 
given  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  Article  in  question,  whether  the  New  Law  will  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world  :  f  for  if  so,  evidently  there  is  no  room,  either 
for  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  or  for  the  display  of  a  new  Order  of 
transcendental  friars. 

That  this  article  was  written  to  meet  the  above  case  is  (evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Angelical,  tliougli  he  nK.Mitions  no  names, 
states  the  exact  i)ropositions  attributed  to  the  "  Eternal  Gospel," 
and  then  overthrows  them.  His  method  is  the  following.  He 
first  gives  four  arguments  against  his  own  thesis,  viz.  :  argu- 
mcMits  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  New  Law  will  not  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Next,  he  states  his  own  case.  Having 
clearly  laid  down  his  master-principle,  he  then  analyzes,  or  ex- 
j)lains,  or  expands  it,  letting  in  a  fiood  of  light  on  the  miserable 
arguments  or  rather  sopliisms  of  the  other  side.  %  Having  thus 
exp(js(Hl  tlieir  impotence  in  general,  he  takes  them  one  by  one, 
and,  applying  his  principle,  seems  to  shake  the  logical,  or  rather, 
soi)histical  life  out  of  tliem,  and  then  marches  on  to  other 
con(iu<\sts. 

To  give  th(}  entire  Article  w^ould  ocr.upy  too  much  sjjace.  As 
an  example,  take  at  random  the  third  argument  against  his 
thesis.  ^  Having  laid  down  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Iloly  Spirit,  the  objection  frames  an  argument  upon  their 
difference  : — 

*  Qiifcstio  CVI.  I)c  Leg*;  Kvancrlira.  qua-  flicitur  Lpx  Nova,  sociindum  ee.  See  S.  ThoiuaB 
AquinHtia,  Smnnia  T/irolo'jirn.  I'riuifi  Striintlir.  Tom.  II.,  p.  416.     Kil.  I'nrni. 

t  ■' {'ir«;i  priiiiuiii  rni;i  riiiif iir  <|iiiituor:  1".  C^iiali.s  Hit,  iitniiii  scilicet  Hit  Hcripta,  vcl  iiidita; 
2'\  dc  virtiifc  ejus,  iitniiii  Junt  ilicct  :  :<".  dc  |)riii(ii>io  ejus,  utniiu  dclmcrit  <lari  a  priiicijiio 
luiiiidi;  4".  de  t<Tiiiiin>  cjiiK,  utniiii,  Hcilicct  diiratuia  usque  atl  liuem,  au  dcbcat  ei  alia  lei 
Butcedere."     ( I  hiiOin.) 

t  The  central  illiiuiinatir>ii  Avliich  liglits  up  to  the  right,  as  it  were,  the  "  arRiinieiit8|' of 
npixiiieiitH.  and  to  the  letl.the  detailed  .solution  of  thone  "  arguments,"  aetH  npon  the  mind, 
vt'iN  <illen.  so  suddenly,  and  with  i»ueh  force,  as  to  ]irodu(-e  the  sensation  of  an  •'  enlargement." 
The  (|uiek  transition  from  inlellectiial  darkness,  or  twilight,  to  a  perception,  clear  as  day, 
of  all  that  which  was  oliscure  he  (on — and  that  through  the  brilliant  shining  of  one  simple 
](rinci)>le — hears  about  with  it  a  certain  fascination  for  the  mind,  and  causes  the  student  to 
smile  unconsciouslv  with  a  species  ot  delight.     Who  has  not  felt  this? 

^"3.  Prjeterea.  Bieut  Pater  est  alius  a  Filio,  et  Filius  a  Patre,  ita  Spiritus  sanctue  a  Patir  et 
Fiiio.  Sed  fnit  <|uiilam  status  conveniens  persona  Patris,  scilicet  status  veteris  legis,  in  quo 
homines  generalioni  intendehant ;  similiter  etiaiu  est  alius  status  conveniens  persoiiae  Filii. 
scilicet  status  novje  legis.  in  quo  clerici  intendentcs  sapientiie,  qua- appropriat ur  Filio,  priiicijinn- 
tur.  Ergo  erit  status  teitius  Spirilns  saneli,  in  i|UO  spirituaies  \  iri  priucipabuutur."  (HuinmA 
Theologica,  Prima  S-rcundte,  Tvm.  II.,  (^u'Pit.  f'VI.,  Art.  IV.,  n.  ;J,  p.  41ti.) 
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"Since  there  was  a  ceiiain  order  of  thint,^s  which  harmonized  with  the 
Peraon  of  tlie  Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of  things  as  it  was  under  the 
Old  Law,  when  men  were  bent  on  the  multiplication  of  the  species :  so,  also, 
in  like  manner,  there  is  a  condition  of  things  which  hai-nionizes  with  the 
Pereon  of  the  Son,  viz.,  the  condition  of  things  as  it  is  under  the  New  Law, 
■when  clerics,  who  occupy  themselves  with  wisdom,  which  is  the  si)ec)ality 
of  the  Son,  are  in  the  ascendant.  Therefore,  there  ^vill  be  a  third  condition 
of  things,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  spiritual  men  will  be  the  rulers." 

Here,  unmistakably,  are  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  and  the 
illuminated  friars. 

The  pro])Osition  of  the  Angelical,  which  stands  like  a  wall 
of  brass  against  this  last  fallacy  and  the  three  preceding  it,  is  the 
following : — * 

*'  But  what  the  Lord  says,  in  the  thirty -fourth  vei-se  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  is  advei-se,  viz.  :  'Amen,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  done,'  which  S.  Chrysostom 
applies  to  the  generation  of  the  faithful  of  Christ.  Thei-efoi^e,  the  estate  of  the 
faithful  of  Christ  will  remain  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

Next,  comes  the  analysis  and  development : — 

"  I  reply  that  the  condition  of  the  world  may  vary  in  two  ways — in  one 
way,  with  regard  to  a  change  of  Law ;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  no 
other  condition  will  succeed  to  the  present  state  of  the  New  Law.  For  the 
dispensation  of  the  New  Law  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  perfect  to 
the  imperfect.f  But  no  condition  of  the  pi-esent  life  can  be  more  jierfect 
than  the  state  of  the  New  Law ;  for  nothing  can  apprcmch  nearer  to  the  last 
end  than  that  which  immediately  conducts  into  the  last  end  ;  and  this  is 
what  the  New  Law  does.  Hence,  the  Apostle  says,  in  the  nineteenth  vei-se 
of  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews: — 'Having,  therefore,  bivthi-en,  a  con- 
fidence in  tile  entering  into  the  Holies  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  let  us  approach 
the  new  way  which  He  hath  begun  for  us.'  Hence,  there  cannot  be  any 
more  ju'rfect  state  of  the  pi-esent  life  than  that  of  the  New  Law :  for  in  so 
far  forth,  anything  is  perfect,  as  it  is  near  its  last  end."  J 

"In  another  way,  the  condition  of  men  may  change,  according  as  they 
are  ivlated,  in  a  more  perfect  or  less  jierfect  manner,  to  the  same  law  ;  and  in 
this  way,  the  (-(Midition  of  the  Old  Law  was  frecjuontly  changed,  since,  at  one 
time,  the  laws  were  kept  very  pei-fectly ;  at  another  time,  they  wei-e  not 
obeyed  at  all.     Just  aa  the  condition  of  the  New  Law  vaiies  accoixiing  to 

*"Spd   contra  est  quod   Doniinua   tiicit,    Matth.  XXIV..  34 :  Dice  foW*  quia  non  j^rfrtrribH 

ifmrratio  har.  dontc  ontiiin  flant ;  (\\un\  ('lii\wo«>toiims  (llinii.  78,  in  Mntth.,  piuuni  a  ]>iinrip.), 
cxjxiiiit  <\v  n«iu'riiti<>iu'  lidelium  (Miristi.  Kiijo  status  lidfliuin  (.'liiisti  uianebit  usque  atl  lou- 
BmiunatiDUfin  f*;t>culi."     (Sttuuna  Thiohhiica.  (,'"■'•■''.  CI*/.,  .{rt.  W.,  p.  419.) 

t  "  Rr.sjioiuU'o  (liotMulviiu.  quo«l  status  niuudi  vaiiaii  potest  duplioitor:  uno  modo  secundum 
diversitatoni  lej;i«;  »'t  sic  buio  stalui  nova'  lc<;is  uullus  alius  status  succcdct.  Succcssit  eniui 
status  nuva>  Icfiis  statui  vcteris  leyis,  taniquatn  pcrlVctior  impfrfectiorL"  (Suntma  Thevloaica, 
9>KrsLCVr.,Art.n'.,p.U9.)  *>    '  »  »  i-  •^      ' 

t  "  Nullus  .HuttMu  status  pnt^sentis   vita>   potest    esse   perfcctior   quam    status   novsp  Icpis; 
uilul  cnim  ])ot<st  css(>  piopiiujuius  tiui  ultimo  quain   «nu>d  imnudiatt-  iu  tiuem  ultinnnu  infro- 
ducit:  luv  autcui  tacit  nova  U'x:  unde  Apostolus  dii-it.  ad  Hfb.,  X..  19:    H<th,tiU.i  itO: 
Jlilurtitm  in  httroittt   gouctoruvi    iti    gaiujuiiic    (^hristi.  «/»i<im    iiiitiiivit    tiobin    riiim    noi-oin 
I udc  uou  j>ot est  esse  aliquis  pcrfVctior  status  i>r;cseutis   vitie   quam   status   novie  I.      -  k 

lauto  est  uuunuiutidquc  pcrfectius,  iiuaiito  est  ultiuu>  tiui  propiuquius."     (Ibidem.) 
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places,  und  times,  jind  jv^i-hoiks,  inasnnicli  jus  nieii  are  nioi-ci  or  leKs  perfectly 
possesseil  of  the  gi*aee  of  the  Holy  (ihost."* 

'*  But  it  is  not  to  Xm  exjwicted  that  a  time  will  ever  eome  in  which  the 
g-race  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  more  ix'rfectly  possessed  than  it  ha,s  been 
heretofore,  sp«M-ially  amongst  th<i  Aposthis  who  '  ri^ceived  the,  fii-st-frnit.s  of 
the  Spiiit,'  that  is,  as  the  Interlinear  Gloss  says,  '  tirst  in  point  of  tinje,  and 
more  abundantly  than  all.'" 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  his  thesis,  the  Angelical  next 
answers  in  detail  ea<.'h  of  the  four  contrary  arguments.  The 
third,  which  alone  has  been  touched  upon  here,  receives  its 
quietus  thus : — 

*'Tothe  third  [argument],  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the  Old  Law  was  not 
oidy  given  by  the  Father,  but  also  by  the  Son,  for  Christ  was  figured  in  the 
Old  Law ;  hence,  the  Lord  says,  in  the  forty-sixth  vei*se  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  S.  John : — 'For  if  you  did  believe  Moses,  you  would,  perhaps,  beheve 
Me  also,  for  he  wrote  of  Me.'  In  like  manner,  the  New  Law  is  not  only  the 
Law  of  Chiist,  but  the  Law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also,  according  to  S.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  (VIII. ,  2) :  'The  Law  of  the  Sjurit  of  Life,  in  Christ  Jesus,  &c.' 
Hence,  anoth(.M-  law,  which  is  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  not  be 
looked  for."  t 

This  is  a  mere  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical,  in 
the  Sumnna — of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on — grasped  en'or 
with  the  strength  of  a  vice,  and  then  poured  upon  it  a  flood  of 
intellectual  light,  displaying  all  its  hollowness,  bringing  out  all 
its  deformity,  till  it  shrank,  and  shrivelled  up  into  the  mere 
husk  of  its  former  self;  till  what  was  at  first  a  formidable  argu- 
ment, a  difficult  objection,  became  a  fiimsy  fallacy,  or  transparent 
impertinence  or  pretence.  Those  threatening  figures,  which,  at 
dusk,  looked,  in  the  distance,  like  armed  marauders,  turn  out, 
when  the  morning  sun  strikes  upon  them,  to  be  old  pollards  in 
the  hedge,  or  stunted  trees  on  the  horizon. 

Our  keen  Angelical,  though  he  loved  so  well  to  bide  alone 
under  the  calm  Eye  of  Grod,  was  never  unmindful  of  his  Master's 
W(^rk,  or  of  the  intellectual  troubles  of  his  fellows-men.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  lived  his  serene  and  tranquil  life,  near  to  the  spot- 
less light  w^hich  shines  down  from  heaven  on  loving  hearts — in 

*  "Alio  nioflo  status  lioriiiimm  variari  potest,  secundum  quod  lioiniufs  diversimode  se 
haheut  ad  <-aiiHlcrn  Ic^cfjii,  vcl  jicrfectius,  vcl  minus  perferite;  ct  sic,  status  veteris  legi» 
fic(|u«Miter  fuit  mutatus;  cum  quaudorjue  lefjes  oi)time  custodirentur,  qiiandorjue  autem 
oniniuo  ju-a-termitterciitur.  .Sicut  etiam  et  status  nov.e  le<;is  divcrsificatur  secundum  diversa 
loca  et  ti-mpora  et  persouaa,  imiuautum  i;ratia  Spiritus  sancti  perfectius  vel  minus  perfecte 
al)  ali(|uibus  liabetur." 

"Noil  est  tamen  expectandum  quod  sit  aliquis  status  futurus  in  quo  perfectius  gratia 
Spiritus  sancti  hal»eatur.  quam  liactenus  habita  fueiit.  et  maxiine  ab  Apostolis,  qui  primitxas 
S/>irit}iJi  arrp/irrunt.  id  est.  et  tfmjiore  jiriiu^.  ft  rjEtcrig  ahundantius.  nt  Glossa  interL  dicit,  Rom..  8." 
(Summa  Thfologica.  Prima  Hecundfp,.  Tom.  I  J.,  Qwn.ft.  CVL.Art.  IV.,  p.  iWi.) 

t  "Ad  tertium  dicendum.  (juod  lex  vetus  non  solum  fuit  Patris,  sedetiam  Filii.  quia  Christiw 
in  veteri  lege  figurabatur:  nude  Dominus  dicit  Joan.  V.,46:  .Si  credfrctix  Moysi,  credere.tisfor- 
gitan  ft  mihi ;  de  m^  enim  ille  8crips>t.  Similiter  etiam  lex  nova  non  solum  est  Cliristi,  sed  etiam 
Spiritus  .sancti.  secundum  illud  Rom.  VHI..  2:  Lex  S/nritus  vitae  in  C'hristo  Jem,  &.C.,  unde  non  est 
expectanda  alia  lex  quie  sit  Spiritus  sancti."    (Ibidem.) 
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that  very  same  i)roportion  he  fully  realized  the  mental  trials  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  "  the  shadows  of  death,"  or  in  the  mists 
created  by  the  creature,  or  in  those  sad  clouds  which  gather  about 
the  mind  when  th(i  heart  gets  wrong.  He  fully  understood  the 
human  si)irit.*  The  wearing  pain  of  doubt,  the  stress  of  uncer- 
tainty, that  loneliness  whic^h  verges  on  despair,  the  cry  for  light, 
the  agony  of  the  heart,  the  dislocation  of  the  entire  intellectual 
system,  which  show  themselves  in  different  degrees  and  shapes, 
in  those  who  still  possess  the  sense  of  longing,  but  feel  about  in 
vain  for  light — he  knew  it  all,  beginning  with  the  first  aY)X-)roaches 
of  unrest,  to  that  stage  in  which,  like  children  waking  suddenly 
in  utter  darkness,  the  stifled  spirit  pants  for  at  least  one  tiny  ray 
of  light  on  which  to  fix  the  feverish  eye. 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  "  experience  "  of  men, 
and  of  their  maladies,  can  only  be  learnt  by  mixing  busily 
amongst  them.  The  Angelical  teaches  a  different  lesson.  He 
who  knows  God  first,  will  soon  know  man's  frame,  remembering 
that  he  is  dust.  He  who  knows  himself  in  the  liglit  of  God,  and 
lives  out  of  self  in  God,  such  a  man  has  that  within  him  which 
c-iin  see  and  measure  both  men  and  things.f  He  does  not  see 
them  in  the  light  of  a  wx^rld  which  has  created  a  chaos  in  the 
order  of  affairs,  but  he  sees  them  in  the  light  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  measures  them  in  the  scales  of  God.  Thus,  did  the  Angeli- 
cal ;  lie  knew,  and  held,  and  acted  on  this  principle,  viz. :  that 
what  couK^s  from  above  is  illumination  ;  what  comes  from  below^ 
is  darkness,  or,  at  best,  obscurity.  Hence,  his  dwelling  is  in  the 
Unseen.  He  lived  out  of  the  fog  and  the  mist.  He  came  below, 
indeed,  to  seek  out  error,  but  it  was  simply  that  he  might  throw 
the  Light  upon  it ;  that  he  miglit  draw  men  out  of  it ;  that  he 
miglit  urge  them  to  ])artake  of  his  own  blessed ness.+ 

The  work  c^f  the  'Suni/na  is  a  marvellous  ]m)of  of  this.  The 
extract  which  has  just  been  given  is  simply  one  specimen  out  of 


*  OlWIli  tflla  ua  lu'ivntifully  wlienoe  tlie  Angt'lical  dn-w  his  knowlt'dgii :— "  K  qui  iiit'tte  bene 
nl  conHKhTan'  «'li«'  nll«-  »n«'  scion tifU-lic  .s])e«'ulii/,ioni  scmnio  i\n<lava  iiinnnw  rorazioiu-.  »•  daW 
nia/.ionr  rnino  niutalf;  il  Ciocitisso  yli «  ra.  ilin.  idsi.  (nn-l  lilno.  ond't'^H  tra«'\  a  ipu'lln  nohilis- 
miiiii  (•  trlicf  disi»(>.s)zion<'  (l'iiit«>llct to.  jut  la  inialr  riusciva.  8tiidiandt>.  ad  altosruno:  al  Crot-i- 
tlHMo.  .s«>nii>i«>clit-  )i\\  toinava  niala<;<-volc  l'ajii>r(ii<l<'rc  cliccclifssia.  ricorrcva  :  dal  Cmiitisso 
tcncya  la  ^lazia  di  potcic  duiari-  a  )un;:lii.ssinif  laticlii":  il  Croritisso.  in  luirvj-,  t-iasili  luino  all' 
IntHlclto,  conforto  al  cuon-.  avvaloiaiiMiito  alia  vita  vd  oKni  niauii-radi  hviw.'  (tJilndli,  I'ita  di 
A.  loiniiiits,>,r.-i<iiiiiio,  CiiiK  Ml..  />.  4!i.     .Sm-.»I(/(|  Kiliz. ) 

t  TluTo  an-  rndh'ss  fxanijih's.  in  tlu'  livr.s  of  tlu>  Saints,  of  that  wisdom  whi»di  takos  tlic 
piaoc  «il  fxpt'iu-nco.  Indo.-d.  tlu*  pia»ti«'«>  of  tln>  Church,  in  training  those  who  have,  in  th.-ir 
iniinstry,  to  deal  with  the  horrors  of  the  world's  wickedness,  shows  how  iniplicitlv  she  trusts 
to  the  pimciple  of  a  man  Unowinsi  how  to  avoid  »>r  detect  evil  hv  clearlv  knowinc  and  h.inii 
BonsiUle  ot  \vli;»t  is  m.od.  He  who  has  his  t>ar  <ar.-fiillv  trained  to  hear  r.othins:  hut  food  music, 
will  not  rciiuin-  an  education  in  discords  to  learn  what  they  are.  Accustom  him  to  them,  and 
iiicjar  thev  lu.xtiiced.  al  tirst.  becomes  sraduallv  less  violent ;  instead  of  Rliriukin>;  from  them 
more,  he  l>ecoines  ?».<.•<  sensihle  to  iheni. 

t  Toe*  o  speaks  most  touchiimlv  of  his  tonderness  towards  otiiora.  n  tenderness  mixed  with 
BO  hcantilul  a  fientleness  and  spiritual  r«'lineni«"iit.  that,  simplv  to  read  what  is  sjiidof  it.  draws 
tPie  heart  towards  him.  See  the  paraiiiaph  h,.o;i,niini:  with  tin-  words:  '•  Kt  .|uia  conveniens 
sans  j'lat.  nt  (jni  tot  heiielicia  a  Pivina  lars:itate  ahundantius  aliis  snsccpisset.  se  omnihus  cari- 
laie  Uittini.leret ;  fuit  ctiaiu  pnedictiis  Doctor  caritate  «'t  )<ictate  ditVusus.  ut  alios  a  se  ips 
;>V.V'i-,'"  "■.l:'""*'l"'^'"s  «l'^<"s  *^'»:»t  di\iiiitusnt    splcndescoret   in  do*  trials."     iT.w.o 


so  pra»- 
EolL, 
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a  thousiind.     Wlio,  but  a  man  who  f<']t  both  kc^enly  and  abidingly 
for   otlii'i-s,    would    have  gou(?  tlirough   what   8.   Thomas  went 
through,  ill  liuuting  u]),  and  jm^serving,  tlie  innunieiabl(i  dillicul. 
ties  of  every  class  of  mind  with  which  liis  great  work  is  fidl  ? 
How  care  fid  ly  he  states  the  case,  how  fully  ;  liow  fair  he  is  ;  how 
anxious  that  its  entire  foi'ce  sliould  l)e  elicited.     Is  this  a  mere 
vain   love  of  science ;   a  bump  of  order  ?   no ;   it  is  the  gentle 
Angelical's  tender  love  of  Christ — Ids  love  of  the  souls  for  which 
Christ  died.     He  prized  science  and  logic,  inasmuch  as  science 
and  logic  i)ushed  on  the  Truth  which  saves.     His  greatness,  the 
niaj(}sty  of  his  mind,  was  far  above  all  wretclied  human  vanity 
and  the;  itch  of  such    scientific   men  as  the   modern  world  of 
materialistic  thought  has  made  its  slaves.     The  entire  spring  of 
his  life  and  action,  the  one  prime-mover  of  all  he  did,  had  notliing 
to  do  with  any  created  craving  or  ambition.*     In  the  ordinaiy 
run  of  men,  tlie  motive  power  of  their  lives  has  its  centre  some- 
wh(?re  on  earth.     Hence,  those  wdio  stand  on  the  earth  can  shake 
it,  or  damage  it,  or  destroy  it ;  hence,  the  hapi)iness  of  him  who 
is  bound  uj)  with  it  is  dependent  npon  the  caprice  of  men,  weak 
like  himself.     His  peace  of  mind  is  at  their  mercy  ;  and  so  he  is 
never  certain  of  liappiness  for  a  single  day.     Shake,  damage,  or 
destroy  the  i)rime  object  for  which  a  man  lives,  and  you  have 
almost  done  what  is  equivalent  to  shaking,  damaging,  or  destroy- 
ing the  man  himself.     But  let  the  prime  mover  of  human  activity 
be  placed  out  of  man's  reach — let  it  be  God,  and  "  God  alone," 
and  man,  at  once,  is  made  j)artaker  of  the  peace,  security,  and 
stability  of  heaven.     He  w^ho  really  rests  on  the  Eternal  and 
Immovable,  caimot  be  swayed  or  shuttled  about  by  men.     Men  do 
not,  cannot  move  him :  he  moves,  manages,  and  controls  them.f 
They  do  not  know  how^  it  is,  or  whence  it  comes,  but  the  fact 
remains — such  an  one  becomes  a  power,  and,  if  he  have  great 
mental  gifts,  a  giant  intellectual  power,  fixed  in  the  stability  of 
the  unseen  kingdom.     Men  must  give  way  before  his  forc^  of 
characjter,  and  acknowledge  his   larger,  steadier,  and   brighter 
light. 

*  So  iimcli  waft  tJiift  tlif  raso,  tliat  Tocco  (leflaifs  that  though  his  body  was  on  the  earth,  be 
Recined  in  reality  to  he  living  up  in  Jiea\  en : — '•  Fuit  pneterea  pra-fliittus  Doctor  miro  niodo  cou- 
tenij)lati\'il8,  et  ccelestihus  deditns.  niajori  enini  sni  jtarte,  a  senKihus  aherat,  <|ui  tofus  cottlesti- 
hiis  inliialiat,  nt  crederetur  verins  esse,  uhi  inente  intenderet.  rjuani  nhi  earne  nianeret.  Erat 
enini  niirahile,  viderf  lutniinein.uti  sensihus,  et  conversari  enni  sensilihus  in  ciho  vel  alifjiionun 
c'onsortio,  fjnantumennique  nohiiium  personaruin.  in  f|iiihii8  sensns  eonsiievernut  dis'rahl, 
Bubito  cndestilms  elevari ;  rpiasi  non  es.set.  nhi  corporaliter  sisteret,  sed  ubi  nientalittr  iuli»- 
reret."     (Toeco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671.) 

t  Peter  Grassne,  when  examined  before  the  Commi.saioners  who  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  canonization  of  the  Saint,  gives  his  testimony  on  oath  regarding  hisgieat  influence.  He 
quotes  the  Archbishoj)  of  Najdes.  .Tames  of  Viterbo,  to  tlie  effect  that  no  one  at  his  day  consid- 
ered that  he  posses.sed  a  full  knowledge  of  sacred  science  if  he  had  not  jnastered  the  writings 
of  Brother  Thomas  of  Aquin  :—••  Et  addidit  quod  ....  dixit  ipse  Archiepiscopus,  qnoo 
luilli  sibi  attribuant  vel  ascribant  in  sacra  scientia  aliquid  plene  scire,  nisi  qui  se(|uuntiir  et 
inhaerent  scientiae  et  scriptis  Fr.  Thomse  de  Aquino,  qui  viam  aperuit  iutelligeutihus  ad  scien- 
dcm."     (Vide  BolL,  Processus  de  Vita  S.  Tliomoe  Aquinatis,  Cap.  II.,  n.  6,  p.  686.) 
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A  man  with  the  power  possessed  by  the  Angelical,  could  afiford 
to  be  serene  and  tranquil.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  behind  the  veil : 
he  saw  through,  and  valued  at  its  intrinsic  worth,  this  earth's 
stage,  and  took  the  measure  of  all  the  actors  on  it.*  Like  Moses, 
he  c^ime  down  from  the  mountain,  into  the  turmoil  of  the  chafing 
world  below,  and,  enlarged  by  the  greatness  of  the  vision  in 
which  he  habitually  lived,  it  shrank  into  insignificance  before  his 
eye  ;  and  those  events  or  influences  which  excited  the  minds  of 
others,  and  disturbed  their  peace,  were  looked  upon  by  him 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  imagine  some  majestic, 
solitary  eagle  surveys  from  his  high  crag,  with  half-unconscious 
eye,  the  world  of  woods  below  him.  The  Angelical  himself  had 
drawn  his  first  lessons  from  a  mountain  eyrie.  His  elastic  mind, 
even  as  a  boy,  had  expanded,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  mighty 
Abbey,  on  teeming  j)lain  and  rugged  mountain,  with  the  far- 
distant  ranges  of  the  snowy  Ai)ennines  standing  up  delicate  and 
orisp  against  the  sky.  God,  who  made  all  this,  had  drawn  him 
to  Himself,  and  the  fingers  of  a  heavenly  hand,  striking  on  his 
large,  solitary  heart,  had  sealed  him,  imperially,  for  all  his  life  to 
come,  as  the  great  master  of  the  heavenly  science,  and  as  the 
gentle  prince  of  peace.f 

The  fascinating  influence  exerted  by  the  Saint,  on  all  who 
were  drawn  within  his  power,  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of 
a  most  unusual  synthesis.  Since  his  real  life-spring  was  fixed  in 
the  unseen  world,  his  whole  method  before  men  spoke  of  that 
intellectual  might,  and  that  Divine  tenderness,  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  perfect  form  of  supernatural  strength.]:  Immense 
weight  of  character,  surpassing  grasp  of  mind,  and  keenness  of 
logical  discernnuMit,  addtnl  to  a  sovereign  benignity  and  patience, 
and  to  a  gcMitleness  and  grace,  which  spoke  from  his  eyes,  and 
thrilled  in  the  accents  of  his  voice,  made  men  conscious,  when  in 

*  FrijuMio  speaks  of  his  meokness,  sayinji: — "  Qiu-sta  virtfi,  «'ln'  secinido  il  luinc  della  n-ttai 
rnRi<uit<  ralVuMin  limixto  dt'll'iia.  si  riilme  \n-r  amniacstranicnto  (l<  1  santo  Dot  tore  al  iloiiKtliUa 
foiic/.za.  (li  cui  proprio  »•  iiifoiar  raiiinia  iioii  sdlaniciitc.  nc"j:iavissiiiii  pciitoli,  ma  aiu'lir  f(»rli- 
flcail.i  n«'iralVaiiiii)S('  nidUslic,  i-lu-  iic  iiuiovouo  aM'iia  r<l  alio  stl«'j;iu>.  quali  la  iiian>*nftiMliiif  col 
pKMh'tlo  (loiio  accopjiiata.  jtout-  a  trrra.  Orciuaiito  Toniaso  si  ifmlfssf  prniuesta  virtii  a«'«'«'tti> 
n  Dio  ('(1  a  uli  huoiiiiiii.  apci'tanuMitf  il  <limostr«Taniio  !«•  saiitr  Vi'iuU-ttc  tla  «'Sso  jirosf  lu-lU-  rir*-- 
viito  injjimir,  o  laiiiiuo  suo  soniniaiiu'iiti-  iiiaiisiii'to  in  s«>IlVrirU',  coiiu-  8t';;iu>ntt'm«'iit**  dirnno." 
(lAb.  II..  CaiK   llll..  ),.  1,  ,..  1(111.) 

t  Tocro.  sprakiiiy;  of  the  utti-r  oonti'injit  tliat  llif  At»;:»'li('al  had  for  more  on'at«'d  things  aM 

SroiMMMliii-;  Iroiii  his  liijih  lo\(>  of  (Jod,  savs:— "  Kt  quia  dc  nccfssitatf  sr^iiitur.  ut  t«>rrcua  homo 
ospirial.  iiucm  atVcctio  divina  ((rrorat  :  ith-o  I'ouvriiirus  fuit.  ut  pra'du'tus  Dootor  luundaua 
dj'snict'iyt,  (pii  iiou  invrnirt-t  in  scusilihus.  quod  aman-t  :  liiiu  do  ipso  diratur,  «juod  iiiiral)ili 
inodo  fuit  tfiMi)oialium  t'ontcmiitivus:  sivc  rcnnu,  quihus  homo  pro  in'Ot'ssario  vu-tu  corporis 
Utltur,  si\  i<  honnn.  ouorum  di^initas  pra-latiouis  amlutur.  "  (Tocoo,  Holl..  ('«/>.  I'll.,  ii.  4:J,  ;•.  «>"(•.) 
t  (iiWclli  tells  us  now  the  intlu(>in"e  of  luaNen  seenuMi  to  manifest  itself  in  his  very  iwariiifi 
Bad  apiMaranoe  : — '•Sem))re  e  o\  c  elu'  fosse,  nel  suo  semliiaute.  nel  portamento,  in  ojjni  suo 
ntto  si  parea  un  nou  so  elie  di  eele.sle,  e  tjuasi  direi.  un  inafiuiamento  di  Paradiso;  rhe.  lasei- 
ftudo  stiire  altre  cose,  eyli  avea  thdeontinuo  \  ivissimo  il  siMitnuento  della  di\inn  i>resi'nw»; 
oudo  ineontrava  ehe.  le  persone,  h'  quali  il  miravauo,  di  una  eotal  riverenza  si  sentivau  com 
prese.  Noi>  per  taiito  il  suo  eonversare  tornava  .urailito  e  amahile  a  ttitti:  a  tutti  ejrli  «'rrt  oor- 
tese,  fttvUti  otlleioso,  a  tutti  rivereute:  i  suoi  eostumie  le  sue  mauiere  faeeano  tVde  si  della 
trauquilla  eiiualitr»  della  sua  nuMile.  si  di  quel  fervore  di  earit!\.  eh'era  la  vita  dell'aninnt  suii. 
lift  disere/ione.  la  quale  «">  la  temperatriee  di  tutte  W  virtii.  informava  »  nieravi^Iia  ojini  sua 
parola.  ojini  sua  azione."  ((^ibelli,  ViUi  di  S.  Tommaso  iF Aquino  Cap.  XIL,  p.  43 — i9.  Sfr)fuia 
hd%tione. 
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contact  with  him,  tliat  they  were  in  the  i)resence  of  a  man  of 
untold  gifts,  and  yet,  of  one  so  exquisitely  nobh?  as  nevia-  to  dis- 
play them,  save  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Men  knew  that  lie  had 
the  power  to  crush  them  ;  but  since  he  was  so  great,  they  knew 
also  that  he  never  would  misuse  it ;  they  found  him  ever  S(*lf- 
forgetting  and  s(df-restrained.  A  cliaracter  with  such  a  cai)ability 
of  asserting  itself,  and  yet  ever  manifesting  such  gentle  self- 
repression,  must  have  acted  with  a  singular  fascination  on  any 
generous  mind  tliat  came  into  relation  with  it.*  It  is  evidi^nt, 
from  Tocco  and  S.  Antoninus,  that  the  one  abiding  speciality, 
whi(^h  receives  an  illustration  in  (ivt^ry  chapter,  nay,  in  almost 
every  paragraph  of  their  biographies  of  the  Saint,  is  that  of  his 
jjossessing  vast  power,  combined  with  a  royal  gentleness  in  the 
use  of  it.f  Largeness  of  mind  and  self-control — those  two  great 
Benedictine  charact(^ristics — separated  him  off,  witli  marked  dis- 
tinctness, from  the  common  herd  of  students  and  professors  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  works  which  he  w^as  raised  up  to 
accomplish,  was  to  bring  into  the  midst  of  the  heats  and  disputa- 
tions of  th(3  University  a  portion  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  serene 
self-government  which  sat  so  naturally  upon  him.J 

How  different  from  him  was  the  great  mass  of  teachers  of  that 
day  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  schools,  and  created  the  morale  of 
the  place  !  In  the  description  of  "  Paris"  attempted  in  our  first 
volinne,^  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  con- 
dition of  the  University,  and  to  prepare  him  for  what  is  about  \o 
follow. 

Thousands  of  noisy  dissipated  youths,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  then  known  world,  made  up  the  majority  of  those  wlio  had 
to  be  taught.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  were,  in  their  measure, 
little  better  than  their  scholars.  Ignorant  and  vain,  random  talkers, 
quick  without  being  deep,  ready  without  being  accurate,  bold  in 
argument,  careless  of  truth,  reckless  in  statement,  violent  in  man- 
ner, overbearing  in  language  and  reply,  filled  with  that  nerv^ous 

*  As  dfsrribffl  bv  Tocco.  whose  style  is  iiicajn"<!  and  dry,  tlie  virtues  of  the  AnKdieal  point 
him  out  as  a  marvellous  creature,  of  hi>;hest  nature  and  choicest  fjrace  : — "  Erat  euini  iinidi'tin 
I'i)ctor  in  sui  rejiutatione  humilliuius,  corpore  et  niente  jMirissimus.  oratione  dt^'otus,  conrtilio 
providus.  cfjuversafiftne  placidiis.  caritate  ditlii.sus.  intellectu  lucidus.  injjeuio  acutus.  Judicio 
certus,  nuMuoria  reteutivus,  a  sensibus  fjuasi  quotidie  eh-vatus,  et  omnium  ((uasi  contenii)tiviiB 
teniporalium.  ut  omnium  virtutum  uuus  homo  haberet  habitus,  ex  (piibus  sibi  ad  meritum  et 
aliis  in  exeniplum  similes  producerentur  ert'ectus."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  24,  p.  666.) 

f  See  how  beautifully  Montalembert  shows  benifjniUis  and  HimpliciUut  to  be  the  special  note* 
of  the  old  Bene<lictines.  (|uotjn{;  that  touchiutj  epitaijh,  befjiuuiug: — "  Mitis  erat  cunctis,  sua- 
vis,  pins    ,     .    ."     (Les  Moines  d' Occident,  Introd.,  p.  Kit). ) 

t  Wlio.  after  studying  the  life  of  the  Anj;elical — after  deeply  studying  it,  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  this,  that  his  whole  temper  of  miud  falls  in  exactly  with  "  thn  normal 
condition  of  the  monk  ?"  The  following  expresses  what  is  Iwre  meant : — "  Nature  for  art.  the 
wide  earth  and  the  ma.je.stic  heavens  for  the  crowded  city.  th«'  subdued  and  docile  beasts  of  the 
field  for  the  wild  pa«si(»ns  and  rivalries  of  social  life,  tranquillity  for  ambition  and  care,  divine 
meditation  for  the  exploits  of  the  intellect,  the  Creator  tor  the  creature — such  was  the  "'"""l?! 
condition  of  the  monk."     Dr.  Newman's  Mission  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  The  Atlantis,  Vol.  L,  p- 1"-) 

i  Chap.  XVI.,  XVII.,  p.  350—426.) 
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excitability  wliicli  sj^^ii^^^s  from,  and  is  aggravated  by,  the  con- 
tinued working  of  an  overwrought  brain — they  did  little  else 
than  keep  the  schools  in  a  continual  fever,  and  encourage,  in  those 
who  required  just  the  opposite  kind  of  training,  an  overweening 
thirst  for  intellectual  tournament,  with  its  brilliant  X)aradox,  its 
dashing  sarcasm,  its  sparkling  repartee,  and  its  unfailing  flashes 
of  sheet  lightning  and  of  intellectual  vapour.*  Bright,  sudden 
coruscations  that  lit  up  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  the  gossa- 
mer net  of  syllogistic  display,  the  clever  retort,  and  the  caustic 
rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  brutal  jest,  and  the  rude  voiceless  sw^ag- 
ger  of  shameless  ignorance — anything  tliat  looked  like  power, 
victory,  or  force,  w^as  sure  to  find  admirers  and  followers  in  the 
Paris  schools.  If  a  Master  broached  some  novel  subject,  and  de- 
fended, as  Masters  often  did,  some  startling  proposition,  or 
advanced  some  pet  blasphemy,  he  was  sure  of  an  eager  following. 
Let  him  attack  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  let  him  get  into  liis 
chair  and  deny  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  or  try  to  prove  that 
all  souls  are  one — that  man  is  God,  and  that  God  is  nature — or 
speak  patronizingly  of  Christ  and  his  Redemption  :  and  hundreds 
of  itching  ears  and  glistening  eyes  will  be  found  shoving  their 
way  through  the  crowd  to  get  nearer  to  liis  chair.f  Scores  of 
burning  imaginations  will  go  home  charred  for  life  ;  hundreds  of 
minds  will  carry  away  a  seed  within  them  which  may  eventually 
g«Miniiiate,  and  burst  into  spiritual  monomania,  or  hysterical 
fanaticism,  or  absolute  madness.  Did  not  ])antheisni  grow  out  of 
th(»  Paris  University  ?  Was  not  "  Averroi's"  taught  there  ?  Was 
not  the  book  "  De  Causis'"  explained  there  ?  Was  not  David  of 
Diuanto  a  professor  there,  and  Amalric  as  w^ell  ? 

Then,  see  them  disputing  in  the  schools;}: — the  Master  in  his 
great  wooch^i  chair,  with  its  high  carved  back,  tlie  Bachelor  close 
below  liini,  hundreds  of  young  fellows  of  all  ages  and  com- 
plexions, indeed,  middle-aged  men,  rich  as  well  as  ])oor,  the 
sharp  and  the  dull,  the  ragged  and  the  spruce,  filling  the  great 

*  "  Sed  (niid  ilocohant  novi  doctores,  et  qui  plus  somnioruin  qiiaiii  vipilianim  in  sornfiuio 

riinln8op)n:v  fonsuiiipsoriint  .'— Kcoc  nova  (u-baiit  omnia:  innovabatiiv  }iiaininatua.  itniniitaba- 
iMiualoctia  .  .  .  solani  coMN  fniintiani  sine  ratioiu- loqnobantur  .  .  .  Indi^rnantnv  ri  jjo 
piin  iiliilosopM,  et  qui  omnia  ^)l:^>t^•^  louiiam  dciliiinantnr  .  .  .  nt  ait  SiMUM-a  in  I.  IW-cIani. 
Nxhdfstt  oihhiHua  .tnhtiUtat,-.  uli  nihil  aliii<i  tut  iiumii  stibtiUtiia  ;  »'t  ad  Lncilinni  :  Xihil  rst  nciitni.t 
arisla,  s,ii  Imr  nd  nuiii  iitiliitf  taU'  iitilf  tst  iUiid  nioniiiim.  <jHod  sola  ttithtilitntr  l<i»'irirns.  uuUtt  rr.tiiltt 
ffi-iinUU,.'  (MflaloH;icus,  Vid.  ;.i/».  /..  ("(i/i.  11  f.'—Lih.  II.,  (\}ik  nil.,  s..-  also  tlie  ;V>/v<'nifiVi<.s-. 
winch  lias  nuuh  on  tin- 8anu«  )>oint.  /.i7>.  I'/A.,  ('(i;>.  r//--A'/r.)  Ot  i-ourao.  with  all  this,  it  is 
not  dcnitil  that  tlu-iv  woro  mavo  and  loarncd  piotV-ssors.  and  attontivo  and  \v»'lMH'hav«d  stn- 
ncnta  ni  I'aris.  Hi-re  tlio  qnostion  ri'gurds  what  S.  Thomas  had  to  loritH-t,  not  wljat  he  had  to 
perleet. 

t  See  the    Vcrhnm   .^bbrn-iatiiw  of  Peter  the   Cantor.  Cap.  T'..  ».   11— 12,  |),  .%4— 35;  also,  the 
letter  C.'.M)  of  Hishop   Stephen    of  Tonrnav    (1  Uf-'— 1>0(I)    to    Pop.-   Celestine    III..    lH«jn»nius:— 
Lapsa  sunt  apud  i\os."  S;e..  quoted  by  (Jieseler,  !'.</.  III.,  i  74.  />.  •29.'',  (iot<-. 

t  llo\T  Well  Tosti  describes  the  temper  and  intlnenee  of  school  dialectics !—"  S"  ineonnnci6 
an  entriue  pian  inano.  ma  con  molta  iniverenza  di  modi,  nel  santuario  delta  tilosoti:).  Ma  i 
SiM'x-nti  elie  visscro  prima  della  wuth  del  Xll.  secolo  tanto  fortemente  stettero  su  la  forma 
niosoltea,  ebe  jion  pensa\»ino  alia  cosa.  l>ella  forma  abbisofinavano,  perche  volevano 
ill'y'''  P''J*"I>«'' volovauo  provaro  il  piat" ere  di  un  intonpo  sorinontato."  (Storia  rfi  AlfUirdo 
-rri>(iV".  ^.  13.) 
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hall,  and  fixing  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  on  the  benches  or 
amongst  the  sti*aw.  All  are  staring  in  one  direction.  All  fasten 
their  bright  eyes  with  expectation  npon  the  Doctor,  now  tliat  the 
Bachelor  has  just  finished  making  his  Commentary  on  the  Lom- 
bard, and  that  the  book  is  closed.  A  i)roposition  is  selected  by 
tlu;  presiding  Master  for  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  middle  of 
th(i  hall  to  defend.  The  youth — with  those  earnest  faces,  those 
])rying,  curious,  criticizing  eyes  intent  upon  him — deliberately 
repeats  the  jn-oposition.  If  he  be  well  drilled  in  intelh^ctual 
fenc(^,  if  he  be  brilliant  after  the  fashion  of  Abelard,  with  the 
([uickness  of  an  expert,  he  proves — deftly  and  neatly,  with  his 
r(»ady  major  minor  and  conclusion,  with  liis  authorities,  and  liis 
arguuK^nts  from  reason,  ever  keeping  his  middle  term  w<'l]  in 
hand — the  thesis  which  is  presented  to  him.*  If  he  be  a  clumsy 
fellow — in  the  midst  of  expressions  of  noisy  contem])t,  caieless 
laughter,  and  rude  scurrility  which  the  Master  can  with  dilliculty 
suppress,  he  blunders  and  puzzles  over  his  defence,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  the  students  getting  wearied  of  him,  a  physical  argu- 
ment, administered  by  some  impatient  Cornifician  standing  by, 
drives  his  thesis  out  of  his  head  altogether :  his  brain  becomes 
confused,  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind  and  subsides  into  sullen 
silence.  Or,  if  he  be  of  another  disposition,  suddenly  leaving 
his  intellectual  combat  for  the  moment,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning  he  drawls  out  his  knife,  or,  in  his  passion,  x)lants  his 
clenched  fist  in  the  face  of  his  rash  disturber  :  the  students  begin 
shouting  and  hustling — and  at  once  the  whole  school  is  thrown 
into  indescribable  uproar  and  confusion.f 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  disorder  has  subsided.  The  clever 
student  first  mentioned  is  suffered  to  develop  his  thesis.  This 
being  done,  the  intellectual  tournament  begins  in  earnest.    Ob- 

*  Till-  love  of  "  disiiliiy"  was  so  great,  at  least  in  tlu-  days  nf  Jolin  of  Salisbury,  tliat,  if 
what  lie  says  Im-  true,  a  iiiastfr  of  rliaifctics  would  stand  a  <iood  fliance  f»f  eini)tyin}j  liis  scliool 
if  \u:  tauglit  with  simplicity,  and  made  his  lessons  too  plain  : — "  Deridebat  eos  noster  ille  Ang- 
liiH  Peripat<«ti(.us  Adam,  t  iijus  vestigia  se<|nuntur  multi,  sed  panci  pnepedieute  mvidia  jirofiten- 
tiir;  dicebatque.  se  ant  nullum  aut  auditores  pancissimos  habiturum,  si  ea  simplicitate  ser- 
nioiuim  et  facilitate  sententiarum  dialecticam  traderet,  qua  ipsain  doceri  expediret."  (.Veto- 
log.,  Lib.  J  J  I.,  Cap.  III.—  V.) 

t  Prantl  <tiu)tes  some  curious  lines  under  the.  title  of  "  De  Presbytero  et  Loffico,"  which  show 
the  high  feeling  and  excitement  which  existed  between  the  reckless  noisy  logicians  of  the 
schools,  and  the  more  8<did  and  serious  section  : — 

"  Logicus. — Kallis.  fallis.  presbyter,  coetum,  Christianum, 
Abusive  loqueris.  l.'udis  Priscianum. 
Te  probo  falsidicuni,  te  probo  vesanum    .    .    . 
Presbyter. — Tace.  face,  logice,  tace,  vir  fallattjr, 

Tace  dux  insauL-e,  legis  vau.f;  lator    .    .    . 
Logicus. — Pfc<;ca8ti,  sed  gravius  adiicis  peccare, 

Legem  hanc  adiiciens  vanum  nominare; 
Sanum  est,  disserere  vel  grammatizare, 
Si  insanum  putas.  velim  dicas  quare. 
Presbyter. — Deo  est  odibile  vestrum  argun)entum  ; 
Ibi  nulla  Veritas,  totnm  est  Hgmentum, 
Logicus. — Aiuli,  inter  phialas  quid  ])hilosoj>haris; 

Follus  non  pliiUisojdius.  hinc  esse  probaris, 
Ktulto  sunt  siniiiia  singula,  qua;  faris, 
Epicure  Inbrice    dux  inghiviei 
Cujus  dens  venter  est  dnni  sic  servis  eL'* 

(Logik,  Zweiter  Baml.  XIV.  Ab8.,p.  231.) 
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jectioiis  can  be  thrown  out  in  syllogiistic  form  by  any  of  those 
present.  The  very  talent  of  the  defendant  arouses  the  envy  of 
the  rest.  They  do  not  like  to  be  beaten.  All  manner  of  clever, 
subtle  difficulties  are  proposed,  discussed,  defended,  sifted.  The 
minor  is  divided  sharj)  as  with  a  knife  by  the  ever-promj)t  dis- 
tinguo.  The  school's  interest  deepens.  All  watch  with  breath- 
less eagerness  to  witness  which  of  the  two  will  eventually  throw 
the  other.  In  proportion  as  the  audience  is  worked  upon,  the 
combatants  grow  warm  and  argue  with  rapidity.  Fierce  gestic- 
ulatic^ns,  staring  eyes,  shrill  and  noisy  accents,  meet  each  other.* 
From  time  to  time  tlie  excited  youths — as  they  witness  the 
quickening  passages  of  arms,  and  as  one  or  the  other  makes  a 
more  brilliant  assault  than  usual — stamp  with  their  feet  and  clap 
with  their  hands,  and  then,  shouting  to  the  echo,  burst  into  a 
volley  of  applause,  in  which  the  Bachelor  below  joins  heartily, 
RTid  in  which  the  Master  can  ill  conceal  his  interest.!  At  length, 
one  of  the  combatants  slii)s  in  his  heat,  or  does  not  cut  the  knot 
clean  with  his  "  distinction."  He  has  severed  truth  from  error 
— admitted  the  one  and  rejected  the  other — but  he  has  not  done 
so  n(^atly ;  some  small  thread  of  error,  it  need  be  but  the  most 
aTteiiiiated  thread,  has,  in  the  cutting,  been  left  hanging  as  it  were 
to  the  truth  which  he  adopts  and  professes  to  maintain.  His 
adversary  perceives  his  advantage  with  the  keenness  of  instinct. 
H(^  S(^izes  upon  it  instantly.  A  ra])id  series  of  distinctions  passes 
and  r(»passes  betwe(ui  the  two,  till  finally  the  defendant  of  the 
thesis — seeing  the  game  is  up,  that  the  fallacy  nuist  be  exposed 
— having  lost  his  argument,  now  begins  to  lose  his  temper.  High 
words  ensue,  and  with  burning  faces  and  swelling  bosoms,  and 
hearts  blistering  with  rage,  the  two  young  dialecticians  subside, 
rallied  and  panting,  into  the  motley  crowd. J — No  species  of 
excitement,  except,  perhaps,  gambling  for  high  stakes,  could  be 
imagined  more  trying  to  the  nervous  system  than  such  displays 
as  these. ^ 


*  VVhjvt  little  sympathy  those  porforinors  had  with  the  innnks  ooiues  out  iu  these  Hues: — 
"  Qni(l(|iiitl  taiit:r  ciina'  saiiftiono  ilatnr, 
Non  (V'llat  in  initiiin,  rattiiii  halx-aliir; 
Ciuullaliis  iu:itiir  fin-x  viliptiidutur 
Kt  a  pliilosdpliicis  .sct>lis  cxpfllatiir.     Amen." 

(iW('t(iHi(>r/»/i.  (iolia- ;  sen  I'rantl,  Lo\iik,  IjOco  Citato.) 

t  Tjost  T  may  ho  thonsiht  to  exAggerate,  see  Petor  the  Cautor's  Vrrbuin  Abbrrt^iatum— (or  in- 
Btauro,  Cap.  I'.,  ;».  ;t4,  .sipi. 

t  "Noil  ora  la  voiith  oho  I'iimamoravn.  ma  la  vittoria  doll' opiniono.  Avcvano  mostiori  di 
Hrmi  dioo  d(>Ha  Dialottioa,  oho  »N  larnia  dollii  disput.v.  Ovo  tiiu-sita  forvova.  i  Filosofi  di  quol 
Booolo  «-oiuhatlovai((>;  ov(>taoova.  si  ]iont>viuio  alia  paoitioa  .sposiziono  dol  i>oiisi«ro.  ed  auohw 
oonil>allovano,  luojioiuMido  il  duhhio.  por  ontraro  aihitri  nolla  doliuirJono  ilo'  ooutrari."  (To^ti, 
!i.,'n."' '''  ■■""'"'■''''•  I'rotoijo.  ;>.  IX)    Ajiaiii :—  "  La  moltitudiuo  dollo  souolo  o  do'  maestri,  la  lilx'rta 

desiderio.di  farle  prevalere,  il  bisoguo 


del! 


no!   in.>*o>;iiamonto  piodiisso  la  varietsY  dollo  opinioui,   il 
aella  dtsputa."     (Li^o  Citato,  p.  12.) 


?  I. a  s;>:n>do  villo,"  savs  Ho  l,a  Maroho,  "  rotonfissait  du  hniit  dos  vainos  disnnto  et  des 
quorollos  sohola.stiqnos."  (La  Chaitr  Francaisf,  Troi.-irme  P«r/i>,  i>.  417;  see  also  lot  I.  of  this 
vcrk,  Chnp.  Xin.,p,xv.\,nott:) 
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At  times,  the  Doctor  or  Bachelor  presiding  would  descend  into 
the  arena  with  a  student,  either  to  set  him  right,  or  to  show  him 
and  the  rest  how  to  exercise  the  art  in  its  perfection.  Occasion- 
ally, SOUK?  (juick-witted  youth,  full  of  mischief,  or  fired  with 
ambition,  would  enter  the  schools,  ready  prim<Ml,  with  the  set 
purp(^se  of  tripping  up  the  reigning  Doctor,  and  creating  cxju- 
fusion  amongst  his  disciples.  lie  w^ould  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  might  always  have  something  to  gain.  There  was  plenty  of 
arrogance,  in  young  and  old,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Not 
authority — but  reason,  talent,  logical  dexterity,  ruled  in  the  noisy 
world.*  Not  reverence — but  audacity,  combativeness,  and  reck- 
lessness in  dispute  was  the  order  of  that  day.  8harp  wits  seemed 
for  the  time  to  carry  more  weight  than  long  heads.  What  luip- 
pened  between  scholar  and  st^-holar  also  took  place  between  school 
and  school ;  and  each  Ijeing  eagerly  supported  by  the  Masters, 
great  was  the  turmoil  and  disorder  which  ensued.  From  argu- 
ments, recourse  was  soon  had  to  knocks  and  blows. 

And  it  need  not  be  imagined  that  passionate  displays  were 
stiictly  confined  to  students.  The  Professors  themselves,  the 
Doctor,  the  Licentiate,  and  the  Bachelor,  w^ere  very  often  hot- 
headed and  violent  men.  Indeed,  to  check  wrath  and  fierce 
emotion  seems  to  have  been  a  duty  unheard  of — certainly  little 
thought  of — amongst  thes(^  dis])utants.  Professors  had  little 
respect  for  pupils,  and  pu])ils  little  for  their  masters.  De  Vitry 
says  that  many  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  had  hardly  any 
education  and  few  ijrincii)les  to  guide  them,  though  they  had 
well-sharpened  wits  ;  and — as  if  in  comp^ensation  for  their  slen- 
der acquirements — they  were  bloated  with  vain-glory,  and  sensi- 
tive as  girls,  through  highly  wrouglit  self-consciousness  and 
self-conceit.j  No  self-sufiicient  or  vain-glorious  man,  it  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  thinks,  can  possibly  keep  his  temper  whilst  he  is 
playing  a  losing  game.  If  victorious,  with  overbearing  arrogance 
he  win  bully  a  helpless  student,  wrangle  with  a  hardy  Martinet, 
or  take  up  the  cudgels  with  a  supercilious  Cornifician  ;  but  if 
van(piished,  liis  only  resource  is  to  storm  against  his  victor,  and 

*  "  Voyons  done  oomnH'iit  on  «'tndioit  la  plillosophie  ct  comnuMu/ons  par  la  lojiiqiic.  Co 
u't'-tit'n  pliiH,  toninit' ello  «'-t(>it  dans  son  iiisf  ituf  inn.  I'art  d<-  raisKinuT  JuBhr  «t  d*- rlKicliir  la 
vriit*'- jtar  U'8  Yoif'8  Ifs  pluH  sfins:  c'  ctoit  uu  <'x«ifi((;  df  dis)(iit<T  «-t  dc  8u])1il).ser  :Y  linliiii- 
Le  >>ut  d«'  ceux  qni  IN-nspiunoient.  «''t<>it  iiioins  d'instniiid  leurs  disciples,  que.  de  ee  faire 
admirer  d'enx,  et  d'enibarrasser  lenrs  adversaries  par  des  questions  captieuses  h,  pen  pr^s 
eoinnie  ees  aneiens  sopliistes  dont  Pl»to  se  ,joue  si  aKreablenieut."  (Fleury,  Disc,  mir  L'ilut. 
Ecrletsingtiipie,  Cirujuiewe  DiJir..,  i  VI(..  p.  2i)i — 205.)  » 

t  So  ignorant  were  some  of  the  profes.sors.  that  the  students  were  warned  against  tliem 
by  serious  men : — "  Le  Cardinal  de  Vitry.  les  enKageant  h  se  defier  des  neophytes,  c'est-^-dire  dcB 
jeunes  docteurs  qui  attirent  la  foule  par  I'attrait  de  la  curio8it6,  et  qui  puisent  tout  leur 
enspignement,  non  dans  leur  niemoire  ni  dans  rexp<;rience,  rnais  dans  les  cahiers  et  les 
armoires  (in  archis  et  f]vatemis} ;  car  certains  ^l^ves  sont  entraiues  par  eux  a  force  de  pri^-res, 
de  caresses,  d'argent  m«''nie  (pretio  conducti),  et  gaspillent  ainsi  dans  de»  futiliteb  leur  tenips  le 
plus  pri'-cieux.  Des  disci]»les  jiayes  par  le  niaitre.  u'ent-ce  pas  1^  un  Joli  trait  de  Tesprit  d'lp- 
trigue  et  de  jalousie  qui  agitait  lecole  ?  Et  ce  renver.senieut  des  usages  ^tablis  ne  trouverait- 
il  T>a«  son  pelulaut  de  uos  jours?"  (Dc  La  Marclie,  La  Chaire  Franfuvfe,  Au  Moyen  Age,  Troisieme 
Parti",  p.  418.) 
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boat  his  ignomiTiious  retreat,  throbbing  with  disappointment  and 
covered  by  the  dust  which  he  has  raised  around  him.  Judging- 
from  such  men  as  John  of  Salisbury,  Comestor,  De  Vitiy,  John 
de  llaiiteville,*  and  others  who  have  tou(;hed  ui)on  the  condition 
of  tli(!  Uriiv(.'rsity,  and  the  character  of  its  Professors  up  to  the 
tiuKi  of  the  Ang(3lical — students  and  their  masters,  in  respect  of 
steadiness  and  character,  seem  to  have  been  about  upon  a  par. 
A  great  reform  was  necessary.  Men  may  have  learnt  to  argue, 
and  to  become  sophists,  but  with  all  the  trickery  connected  with 
disi)ute,  they  were  in  considerable  danger  of  growing  into  intel- 
lectual charlatans ;  if  they  had  any  character  to  start  with,  they 
stood  a  great  chance  of  x^arting  with  it.  They  wanted  self-con- 
trol ;  they  wanted  self-repression ;  they  wanted  love  of  truth, 
and  desire  after  wisdom  :  and  the  Professors  wanted  seriousness ; 
and  all  wanted  calmness,  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  courtesy 
towards  each  other.  The  school  of  noisy  vulgar  disputants 
reijuired  transforming  into  a  society  of  men,  full  of  Divine  fire 
it  may  be,  ^et  also  of  holy  self-control — seeking  truth,  not  victory ; 
Uod's  glory,  not  man's  renown;  and  using  the  instruments  of 
discussion,  not  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  some  private  end,  or 
for  ministering  to  some  creature  vanity  or  craving,  but  as  tools, 
placed  in  man's  hand  by  Providence,  for  working  out  the  Truth 
and  pushing  forward  the  c^use  of  God.f 

Th(^  unspeakable  damage  done  to  mind,  lieart,  and  chara<'ter, 
by  such  intluences  as  have  been  described,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon — it  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it.  And  when  it  is  recalled  to 
mind  that  such  was  the  training  given  to  the  vast  majority  of 
ecclesiastics,  upon  whom  the  grave  responsibility  of  teacliing  and 
dii(»ctiug  others  would  eventually  fall,  the  case  becomes  a  far 
more  serious  one.]: 

What  power  was  there  which  could  leaven  that  mass  of  thought- 
less, vain,  contentious  humanity.?  Wlience  was  the  "salt"  to 
<'()ni(^  to  purify  that  earth  ?  What  instrument  or  organism,  what 
method  or  intiuence,  could  bring  in  God,  and  truth,  and  reverence, 

*  Dii  nHiit«n-ill«\  wlio,  l>v  tlM>  wav.  was  »  monk  of  our  St.  Allmu's,  i'xi>rf.ssea  his  opiiiinii 
i>olh  on  Hcliolais  and  luotVssors  in  no  vciv  nuasmcd  trims,  in  a  jtocni  rntitli<l  .■/»r/iir»>  i»iit».«. 
Arrlntn-niins,  ihr  Iuto  of  it,  is  Iboroii^ililv  «lis-iistr.l  \vill>  tin-  Paris  srl.ools.  Tin-  stndonts  mo 
unlairlv  iisf.l  and  ill  InaU.l.  and  (lie  s.liolast  ics  an<)  dorlors  an-  Inllor  vanitv  and  .(.m-.i!.  aixi 
l>us.s,.,>sM,.,|  „l  v.n  htllo  liarnin^i.  On  tin-  wliolr.  Dc  llanI.\Ul.-  s.-.-ins  to  liavo  bv.n  lUtnlv 
ttnkiMud  l.v  Ills  cxiM  ricncos  ot  tln<  I'liivtMsit  v.  Tlu>  incn-  tail  of  a  law  luMiifr  na,-is.d  tliat  iio- 
uoii.N  siionld  i>rol»>sN  tlnoU)}i.v  nntil  he  was  t  wi>nty-livt>  vfiMS  «>!'  ftjjo.  spi-aks  lor  itsolf. 

t  Mu>  Ic^icnd  ndat«>d  of  Kri-iiMia's  traj;i*"al  death  shows  nnvliow  th«»  opinion  held  of  stn- 
il '  .  «-"^''"  ""'''"'^  ""*  ^'"' "'"""  •"''"""'^  • ''^'  •■«'«t!ni>  writ.Ts.  "  Tlio  fai-t  of  his  hviua  a  litth- 
M..1  I  ^ '/'•<'•<»'■•*  and  wittv  disp(.siti,ni— as  is  fvid.nt  from  his  n'j>art.-«'S  witli  Charh-s  tlio 
»i>>i '•"■''  \  *''""'^'  ='"  •'^**  """■'"  tt'lliin,'.  Tho  h-«tnd  is,  that  his  scholars  at  Maluu-sburv  set 
upon  him.  and  piorocd  him  to  doath  with  thfir  writing  instinnu'iits.     (SHX) 

tim.>   }''!"""'•■*"".•'"»'»♦ '»'••«>  that  tho  contests  of  the  schools,  as  thcv  wore  rarriod  on  at  one 
of  Mill   I,  loster  not  onlv  conceit,  and  to  create  restless  sjiirits,  hnt  also  were  the  parents 

h'lilh  '■'■'*'* '^''""  ■*'"''•     •'"'>i>  of  Salishnrv,  aller    rcvisitin-;   S.   (Jeneviex  es.   trom  wliich    he 

fo  11.1  .7' "''Vl^  -^ '"'•''' ''''=**■'''•  ^;>vs  of  tin-   men    \\ho  had   been  his   fellowstndents  there:— -I 
reM.lvi,  I.'        """*•'"""""■'»•••<  the  same    idace;  nor  had   ihcv   advanced  a    sin-le  step  towards 
of  kiii.vv'i  'V"  '"•'*  In."'  'I'lcstions,  nor  added  a  siiiiiU-  propositum.   however  suiaJl.  to  their  stock 
».uo«u,ise.        llu«  wav  they  mixed  np  the  tcachin.-s  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  known  to  all. 
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and  Belf-distrimt,  and  gentle  noble  coui'tesy  of  mind  and  manner 
amongst  that  Injisterous  throng  ?  Who  ctonld  sober  the  half-in- 
toxicated mind,  relax  the  tension  of  high-strnng  nerves,  calm  the 
senses,  soothe  the  heart,  reduce  the  fever  of  the  brain,  aiid  bring 
the  whole  being  into  healthy  eijuipoise  ? 

AVlio  of  us  could  have  devised  a  method  ?  That  some  great 
change  was  brought  about  we  know.  How  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it  ?     It  was  the  great  Angelical. 

He  was  a  vast  system  in  hinis(^lf,  and  appears  to  have  been 
sp(X'ial]y  created  for  achieving  such  an  end.  He  was  one  single, 
simple  man — doubtless.  But  he  was  a  "  system,"  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  system — the  highest  type  of  what  heroism  can  do 
in  human  heart  and  mind.  Christ,  in  choosing  him,  had  chosen 
the  most  majestic  of  human  creations — converting  it  into  a  j)ower- 
ful  exponent  of  the  light,  peace,  and  s])lendour  which  strike  out 
from  the  Cross.*  He,  if  any  man,  had  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his 
Lord.  He,  the  great  Angelical,  with  the  golden  sun  flashing 
from  his  breast,  and  the  lire  of  heaven  scintillating  round  his 
massive  brow — he,  if  any  man,  had  broken  the  bread  of  the 
strong,  and  had  refreshed  his  lips  with  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  had  been  transfigured  by  the  draught.  There  is  a  largeness 
about  him,  which,  whilst  it  expands  the  heart  seems  almost  to 
take  away  the  breath. f  We  look  up  at  him  and  say :  "  How 
great  art  thou !  how  gently  courteous,  and  how  tenderly  true ! 
►Sweet  was  the  power  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  made 
thee  all  thou  art.  0,  gentle  mighty  sun,  shine  on  in  thy  sweet 
radiance,  spread  thy  pure  invigorating  rays  amidst  the  deep  sad 
shadows  of  the  earth  !  " 

If,  after  so  many  hundred  years,  the  power  of  the  Angelic^al  is 
so  great  over  those  who  know  him  simply  through  diy  biogra- 
phies and  imperfect  sketches,  what  must  not  have  been  his  power 
— his  wide  encompassing  influence — over  those  who  came  under 
his  eye,  and  could  look  uj)on  him  in  return,  and  were  then  sub- 
dued by  so  great  a  mastership  ?  Simply  on  comparing  his  life,  as 
Tocco  gives  it,  with  the  lives  of  other  men,  it  is  clear,  at  once, 

*  Th«'  vf-ry  cftnr.cjition  of  such  a  work  as  tlir  Snmmn,  is  Mioiiffli  1o  show  of  wliat  stnfl"  Ibe 
Anttdicars  iniiifl  was  iiia<l(! : — "In  Tliomas'  Smninn  Throlof/i'r,"  hays  Dr.  Met  t<'iil«'it<T,  "liiirlct 
hiili  Allfs  vercinlRt,  was  man  von  (jott,  dcni  Mi-nschcn  nnd  ilin-n  {{••{l<''>Ht'itiK«'"  B«'7-i<'linnKfa 
wi«H«'n  kaiin.  Da  ist  An<«  hint<Tlcgt,  was  die  alt*'  IMiilosopliic  ftctriinnit  nnd  erstiebf  liatte. 
Natnr  und  Ge8«'ll8chaft  habrn  ihin  iliro  .Schiitze  giviffnet ;  niensdiliche  >ind  {rottliche,  VVissfn- 
sr-liaft  ist  ilim  liier  anf  glciche  W'eise  ersrlilosscn  ;  die  Welt  <l('r  Natnr  nnd  Gnade  ist  seine  Kro- 
b<rnn<;  K«'worden ;  die  Heli;rion  belenclitet  das  Universnni.  dieses  gibt  der  Religion  Zeuguisa." 
( Gtschirhte  rlfS  heiL  Thomas  von  ulqnin.     Einl/'ituvj,  p.  XXVI.) 

t  We  can  repeat  with  fnll  heart  those  beantifnl  words,  written  under  a  painting  of  the  Saint 
■which  waa  once  in  a  church  in  the  Piazza  del  Teinpio  del  Gesii  Nuovo,  at  Naples: — 
"  O  sapientia',  coilestis  optatissinium  anspicinm  ! 
O  integerrima-  vifcejucundissirnum  exemplum  ! 
Salve  Tbonia  saneti.s-sinie  ciistos, 
Salve  sapieiiti.-^sinie  niagister. 
Salve  b*'nevolentisr-*iine  pat^'r, 
Macte  gloria:  niacte  laiulibus;  macte  VirtuUbus! " 

(See  Vita,  p.  63.) 
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that  he  was  a  man  of  largor  scale,  built  on  a  far  nobler  morlel 
than  th(^y.*  TIkuf  range  and  calibre  may  have  been  consider- 
able ;  one  may  have  surpassed  the  other  in  this  or  that — each 
possessing  his  varied  gifts ;  but  the  Angelical  does  not  come  in 
their  category :  he  belongs  to  a  higher  class — a  more  heavenly 
order ;  he  is  solitary,  and  solitary  from  his  very  greatness — his 
orb,  amidst  the  thousand  stars,  shines  with  its  broad,  steady,  scalar 
light. 

Such  was  his  character.  And,  prescinding  from  his  natural 
gifts,  how  did  he  become  so  mighty  ?  The  cause  has  been  touched 
on  and  partially  developed  already.  The  reader,  adequately  to 
realize  it,  would  do  well  to  study  and  master,  with  his  heart  as 
well  as  with  his  head,  the  monastic  theology  of  y.  Victor's — the 
Benedictine  science  of  the  saints.f  Grasp  the  sx)irit  of  8.  Anselm, 
S.  Bovnard,  and  the  Victorines,  weigh  it  as  a  whole,  follow  its 
drift,  mark  its  salient  points,  learn  to  recognize  the  aroma  of  that 
sweet  mystic  life  of  tough  yet  tender  service  and  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  you  will  have  discovered  that  spring  of  living  waters 
which  ran  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  Angelical,  and 
lent  to  all  his  faculties — aye,  and  even  to  his  very  person  and 
expression — a  warmth  and  glow  which  seemed  to  have  cjnie 
direct  from  heaven.  From  the  rock,  which  was  Christ,  flowed 
straight  and  swift  into  the  Paradise  of  his  soul  four  crystal 
wat(^rs :  Love — fixing  the  entire  being  on  the  Sovereign  Good, 
and  doing  all  for  Him  alone  ;  Reverence — that  is,  self-distrust 
and  self-forgetf Illness,  ])roduced  by  the  vision  of  God's  High 
Majesty  awfully  gazed  on  with  the  eye  of  faith  ;  Purity — treading 
all  created  things,  and  self  first,  under  the  feet,  an(i  with  entire 
fre(Mh)m  of  spirit,  basking  and  feeding  in  the  unseen  wc^'ld  ; 
Adoration — love,  reverenc(%  and  purity,  combined  in  one  act  of 
supreme  worship,  as  the  creature,  with  all  he  has  and  all  he  is, 
bends  prone  to  the  earth,  and  with  a  feeling  of  dust  and  ashes 
whis])ers  to  liis  soul :  "  The  Lord  He  is  God,  He  made  us  and 
not  we  ourselves !  "J 

*  An«'r  spcakiimol"  Ui»>  iiii<:lit  of  flu-  ;;n'.it  dcfVnsivc  Orders  of  Hic  rinirch.  lu*  s«vs.  H»r 
liislniH'*" :— ••  Dr  piadittti  ;iutt'in  stfllarinn  ()r«liiu',  id  rst  rni'dicittorum.  o|iort«'l».»l  Iiiiiiiniir«>  iili- 
«|iiod  |>r;i'  iM'tcris,  diviiiit  iih  ))i;i'liil>j:i'r«'  docliiis.  «•(  idco  dr  ipso  j>r;i'  aliis  flarior  Ooflor  ]ir;rriil.>.it 
l'.rrlcsi;y.  vX  (|iii  vcliit  .stclla  .splciidida  t-l  iiiatiitiiia  in  auroia  pra'dictM'  illitiniiiatioiii.s  appaniit, 
»'t  ipiasi  llcsprrius  scrolini  iiinpoi  is  tisinu'  in  lincni  saiuli  luuntlniii  illnminaiis  in  aiiis  liliris  pro 
lUU'liiiiii  illuiuiuatioiu'  rrniaiisit."     (rocco,  in  \'iUi.  Holl.,  C<ii>.  I.,  ik  i,  ;>.  t;:»7.) 

t  Tlio'^c  who  arc  really  anxious  to  niastt-r  fnllv  tlio  "  sjtirit"  of  our  Saint.  nii«l  to  tindorstand 
tli«>  »«>cr»'l  of  liis  jtrcat  sui'fcss.  should  study  with  th(»ronj;hn('8s  tin-  "  Monastic  Throlojiy  '  of 
S.  \  itiors.  Sonic  may.  at  lir.st  sijiht.  liavc  hanllv  und«-rstood  whv  tin-  author  wrotv  two  lonji 
and  claluualc  chaiitcrs  {S<><>  }'ol.  /.,  /).  liW— ihiM/vitli  so  many  rcfi-n-nocs,  upon  what  mi;;ht 
nppcar  a  matter  almost  beside  the  iioiiit.  Those  two  ehai>ters  are  the  biiriiin;;  li^ht  meant  to 
ilmminate  tlie  moral  eharaeter  of  the  Saint.  Love,  purity,  reverenee.  adoration — ai^proaehin;; 
seieiiee  with  eleanne.ss  of  heart .  with  hiiniilitv  of  spirit,  with  self-distrust,  with  an  intense  eon- 
vietiou  that  •■  nhi  eharitas.  ihi  clarilns"—--  where  love  is  there  is  liiilit."  and  that  .*(/is  darkness 
nnd  sliadow  at  h,vst— sneh  is  the  spirit  handed  down  by  ."n.  Uenediel.  anil  tillin;:  the  heart  of  the 
AnRelieal.  To  fully  uppreemtt*  it,  it  must  be  studied  and  nu-ditated  on :  its  vtower  cannot  be 
re»h/.ed  all  at  onee. 

i  Psnlm.  XCTX..  4. 
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Was  it  not  such  high  acts  as  thc^se  which  made  the  8aint  grow 
into  t]i(^  proportions  of  a  sun  P  Was  it  not  liis  having  found  a 
honi«»  so  close  to  the  Source  of  charity  and  tenderness  wliich 
ma(h^  him  the  gentle  creatures  that  Ik;  was?* 

Thus  his  mind  was  essiuitially  Platonic,  synthetic,  nionnstic. 
lie  loved  peace  ;  it  was  sweet  to  him  to  be  alone? — undisturbed 
by  tongues,  he  found  his  true  ccmipanionship  with  '*  Wisdom." 
He  was  never  really  solitary :  his  mind  and  imagination,  his 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  being,  was  ever  so  absorbed  by  the 
world  of  realities,  that  he  often  became  estranged  from  our 
shadows,  and  forgot  men — disappointed  them,  ignored  them,  and 
affronted  them.  As  a  courtier  in  the  high  presence  of  his  king 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  all  other  presences,  so  was  it  with 
him — rapt  in  the  mystic  vision  of  his  God.f 

But  inclination  is  one  thing,  the  call  of  God  and  cbity  is  another. 
If  the  Angelical,  by  nature  and  early  associations,  was  Platonic 
and  monastic — by  duty  and  by  vocation  he  was  Aristotelian  and 
s(;holastic.  On  the  broad  basis  of  Plato  super-naturalized,  and 
of  the  monastic  i)rinciple  elevated  to  its  highest  and  its  best, 
stood,  firm-set  in  his  splendid  mind — the  force  of  genuine  science, 
the  keen  Aristotelian  faculty  of  sharp  analysis,  and  the  scholastic 
gifts  of  symmetiy  and  order.  Springing  from  so  wide  and  massy 
a  foundation — the  power  of  dialectics,  of  lucid  statement,  of 
cog(Mit  proof,  of  vigorous  attack,  of  victorious  defence,  of  high 
intellectual  strategy,  was  lifted  to  its  maximum. 

Yet  the  Angelical  hated  logic-chopping.]:  The  slums  of  science 
might  find  excitement  in  it ;  it  had  no  charm  for  him.  When  he 
had  to  witness  such  like  displays  in  Albert's  school,  he  shrank 
back  into  himself  silent,  and  remained  as  one  benumbed  to  all 
around.  All  flaunting  of  .self  was  odious  to  him.  The  gluttony 
of  intellectual  excitement,  and  the  i)ride  of  mental  power,  love 

*  How  full  «if  awcct  fire  was  not  the  soul  of  Dante,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  words  that  wonld 
fit  the  mouth  of  tlii"  great  AiiKelieal  were  lie  to  fell  what   he  experieiicfid  in  his  hidden  life) — 
"  Cio  eh'io  vedeva.  mi  seinbrava  un  riso 
Doll'  nniversf),  perehe.  mia  ebhrezza 
Kntiava  per  I'aiidire  e  jier  lo  viso. 
Opioia!  ()  incnahile  allejjn-zza! 

()  vita  iiit«'ra  <1  aiiiorc  e  di  pace  1 
O  senza  hrama  siciira  riccliezza  !  " 

(I'dnnlMi),  Canto  XKVIT.,  4—10.) 

t  See  BolL.  Cnp.  VIT..  n.  41,  p.  671.  "Wisdom"  it  was  which  inebriated  him  with  love:  — 
"  Sie  enim  divina  SapiiMilia.  i|ii;t'  meliorest  cuiictis  ojiihuH,  «jiiam  sibi  a  .juventiite  sitonsani  ac- 
eeju-rat.  ij)Mim  iiiebriaverat  eharitate.  nt  nullum  mundanum  ejus  mentem  alliceret,  <|ui  in  uiio 
bonorum  omnium  suflij'ifutiam  pos.>iideret.  (^ui  cum  concessa  bona  eontempsit  rjua;  habuit, 
non  e(UUMipivit  non  habita;  sed  ma/iuitudine  animi  despexit  oblata.  et  oblitus  eoruin  qiue  retro 
sunt,  cuneta  reliquit,  et  ad  interiora  »e  extendens,  quie  obtinuit,  dilexit."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n. 
43,  />.  671.) 

X  Love  of  truth,  and  love  of  intellectual  excitement,  create  two  quite  distinct  orders  of 
pleasure.  In  modern  days,  running  about  after  tnith — as  children  chase  a  butterfly  about  a 
field,  or  as  men  and  dogs  hunt  a  fox  or  a  hare — not  taking  hold  of  it,  and  possessing  it,  forms 
the  great  attraction.  Men  like  the  exercise;  they  love  the  pleasure  of  feeling  themselves 
iiTvigorafed.  In  ancient  days,  amongst  those  who  did  not  chop  logic  or  did  not  care  to  do  so, 
findiiii:  ami  jiossessiug  was  f  be  one  desirt — Ju'^t  as  a  I'.ian  digs  foi-  a  treasure,  eouiiting  little  of 
the  spade-work,  but  mueb  upon  t  lie  ]n-ize.  The  lormer  is  the  ]>lay  of  shallow,  quick  minds; 
the  latter,  the  bu.nine.ss  of  thooe  that  are  deep  and  luofouiid. 
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of  ai)j)lanse,  and  thirst  for  fame,  had  no  jjlace  in  a  nature  such  as 
his.  Had  ho  not  by  a  supernatural  gift  been  above  all  this,  his 
solitary  greatness  and  the  majesty  of  his  character  would  have 
secured  him  from  the  bitterness  of  jealousy  and  the  strivings  of 
enuilation,  which  are  the  fruits  of  human  rivalry.  He  himself 
declared  that  he  never,  in  all  his  life,  had  so  much  as  felt  a 
temptation  to  indulge  in  one  vain-glorious  thought.* 

It  was  such  a  giant  as  this  that  was  brought  into  the  schools. 
Comj)aring  the  character  of  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
Paris  University  with  that  of  the  Angelical,  no  greater  contrast 
could  possibly  be  imagined. f  Only  in  one  thing  he  seemed  to 
resemble  that  turbulent  society — and  that  was  in  his  quick  logical 
mind,  his  swift  intellectual  vision.  But  even  here,  on  their  own 
strong  vantage-ground,  dialecticians  were  little  better  than  un- 
trained children  in  comparison  with  him  ;  and  they  felt  it — they 
were  fon^ed  to  acknowledge  his  superiority.  He  was  undisputed 
master  ;  he  was  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  when  once 
liis  place  had  been  secured — and  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
no  one  could  approach  him,  in  X)roof  or  defence,  or  in  ac<*uracy  of 
judgment,  or  in  store  of  learning,  or  readiness  of  resource,  or 
power  of  logic,  or  breadth  of  vision,  or  in  any  kind  of  mental  or 
moral  eminence — then,  his  intiuence  in  the  University,  which 
naturally  adored  great  genius  and  unlimited  success,  became 
8U])reme. 

Besides  ukmi  knew  that  he  was  a  Siiint.  His  high  perfection  of 
soul  could  not  have  been  concealed.  Those  four  rivers  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  made  the  students  also  what  they  w^ere 
in  relation  to  him — something  not  very  far  short  of  worship])ers. 
Tocco  do(»s  not  say  as  nuich — but  there  is  a  thread  running 
througli  his  "  Life"  which  witnesses,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  vast 
inqm^ss  of  the  Saint's  character.  When  S.  Antoninus  writes  of 
him,  there  is  a  fragrance  about  his  whole  tone  which  has  to  do 
with  tlu»  odor  sfiavitatifi  of  the  Blessed. 

Fancy  this  gri^at  Angelical  l(\i,ncian,  whovse  one  idea  was  to  en- 
large^ Christ's  glory,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  science  with  those 
hundreds  of  youths  around  him — not  only  youths,  but  Ix^ardtnl 
men,  and  possibly  prelates  and  bisliops,  and  other  pei-sons  of 

*  SiH*  Toolo,  HoU„  Cap.  V.,  iu  25,  p.  6G6. 

t  "  N<>  t'liorchnnt  dans  K>s8(>i«Mu>e8  que  CO  qui  pouvoit  noiirrir  \n  oliiirito  dnns  son  roMir.  on 
«M«'V(>r  ««)u  ("sprit  .^  niir  plus  hauto  (•ou\loi^s:uH•^•  <los  pcrfoct  ions  ih-  I)i«n,  il  navoit  i[uv  dii 
nit'pns  jmuv  toutrs  (•«>«  «-onnoissnn('os  strriU-s,  q\u  si-ivt'ut  uniqut-nunt.  ou  !\  satisfairo  la  ourio- 
8Uo  (It's  S,;iivaus,  on  ^  llattt-r  Umii-  oijiutil." 

■■  U  pnisoit  si  jmmi  i\  s'attiivr  IVstinio  di-s  rrt'atnrcs.  par  los  Inniit^ros.  dont  il  vonloit  se 


w<s  talons  on  do  fairo  disi.aroilro,  lout    oo   qui   anroit  pn  lo    fairc  i-otinoitie  lei  quil  etoit." 
(Tourou,  L)r.  Z..  (Vi<v>.  -V/A../..  74— 7.\) 
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(listiiiction  !*  Think  of  his  familiar  contact  with  thorn  all — of  his 
nii^Mity  g(3ntle  mind  day  by  day  pouring  foitli,  from  th(3  vatst 
chamber  of  his  memory,  "  new  things  and  old"  for  their  instruc- 
tion, and  flooding  them  with  light !  He  who  as  the  merest  child 
was  ever  asking  :  '*  Qiiid  e.s-.set  Dcus  .?"  he  who  as  a  stni)ling  in 
the  schools  of  the  gay  city  of  the  8outh  had  surpassed  his  own 
l)rofessor8  ;  he  who  under  Albert  at  Cologne  had  struck  wonder 
into  all  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  Areopagite  ;  he  who  had 
commented  with  such  brilliant  success  upon  the  Lombard — now 
as  a  finished  student  in  his  early  prime,  leaving  out  all  other 
reasons — was,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  successes.  King 
of  the  noisy  schools  ! 

He  who  has  met  a  man  of  X)Owerful  intellect  can  make  some 
estimate  of  the  mysterious  influen(-e  of  mental  i)ower,  and  of  the 
fas(;inatiug  slavery  of  being  enthralled  by  it.  He  may  form  a 
(•onc(^l)tion  of  how  far-reaching  it  is.  lie  may  recyllect  how  every- 
thing that  drops  from  the  tongue  of  such  a  man,  or  comes  from 
his  pen,  has  that  indescribable  sweetness  and  attraction  about  it 
whicli  belongs  to  the  temper  of  his  mind  ;  and  how  scores  who 
have  never  seen  his  face,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  defend 
his  cause  w^th  as  much  jealousy  as  they  would  the  honour  of  their 
mother  or  the  reputation  of  their  dearest  friend. f  And  if  such 
be  the  effect  simply  of  the  writings  of  an  able  man,  liow  para- 
mount must  not  be  his  sway,  when  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the 
accents  of  his  voice,  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  whole  stanij) 
of  his  charax.'ter  and  genius,  combine  in  one  harmonious  influence 
to  illustrate  and  recx^mmend  his  d(x;trine,  and  to  subdue  and  capti- 
vate the  heart !  How  mysteriously  great  is  not  the  force  of  intel- 
lect over  the  generous,  confiding,  im])ressionable  heart  of  youth  ! 

Yes,  see  the  great  Angelical  in  the  midst  of  the  thronging 
schools.  Brilliancy,  deptli,  tenderness,  and  eloquence — all  the 
force  he  had  of  mind  and  manner,  was  exerted  by  him  to  further 
the  one  cause  he  had  espoused  upon  the  earth :  to  advance  the 
imperial  cause  of  Wisdom.^     How  he  must  have  shamed  many 

*  If  RiHth  was  tliH  <aMf  with  fainter  liglits,  n  fortiori,  witlioiit  much  stii-ss  of  iiiia<;iiiation 
w«'  may  «ii])I>ok<'  that  the  AiiK'liral  ha<i  not  h'.sH  attractive  power.  "On  tlie  ancient  tombs  of 
chxiors  ill  the  ehiisters  of  I'avia."  savH  Mr.  Di^iiv.  "  Uie  master,  like  Nazario.  i.s  re|iresented 
iiiHt riii'tiiii;  scholarH  who  are  th«Mm*elve8  )tear(h-(i  men:  and  at  ttie  eojh-ye  of  the  .lesiiitH  at 
Home,  shortly  after  it.s  fonn«hition.  Dr.  .Martin  flrejiory  says  that  jirelates  ami  hishops,  and 
other  honoiirahle  jierHonayeH,  us«'d  to  sit  out  of  the  j»ress  at  lattice  windows  looking  into  the. 
(tctiool.  heariii;;  ai)il  writing  down  the  lessons  in  «Iivinitv."  (See  Mores  Cailiolici,  Vol.1.,  Book 
in..  ('hni>.  yff-.  p.  to:}.)     Think  of  S.  Camilhis  de  Lellis.  aiid  S.  iKiiatius. 

t  Mere  are  two  examples  of  the  sort  of  tliin;;  I  mean.  S]»eakinji  of  Tliomas  Scott  of  Acton 
San<ltord.  Dr.  Newman  says: — "  I  so  admirerl  and  delinhted  in  his  writiufis,  that,  when  I  was  an 
underjiradnate.  I  thought  of  making  n  visit  t«)  his  Parsonajje.  in  order  to  see  the  man  wliom  I 
so  rh-eply  revere«L  I  hardly  think  I  <'f»nlfl  have  yiveu  up  the  idea  of  this  e.xjxdition  even  after 
I  had  taken  mv  degree,  for  the  news  of  Iiis  death  in  1821  came  upon  me  as  a  di.«a](pointment  as 
well  as  a  sorrow."  (See  \hf  Apohnjin.  p.  fiO.)  Again:  "I  had  hastened  to  the  Tower  .... 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all  the  fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hanrl.  and  tlien 
felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honour  done  me,  that  I  .seemed  desirous  of  quite  sinkiug 
into  the  ground."     d'.  'C>.) 

t  "Or  egli.  che  si  altamente  descrisse  la  sapientia,  pin  largnmente  ne  fu  di  essa  eolmato  per 
testitnuuiatiza  del  sumino  Pouteliee  Uiovauui  XXU.  couforme  ue  at  teste  uella  holla  della  canon- 
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of  those  ungovernable  Doctors !  With  what  awe  must  not  the 
shallow  teacher  have  looked  on  him  and  heard  him  !  What  a  les- 
son to  the  vain  dialectician — the  lover  of  intellectual  display — to 
be  constrained  to  beat  his  breast  and  say  :  "  Verily,  that  man  aims 
at  one  thing  only — self- forgetting,  to  make  Truth  known  and 
loved ! "  What  a  new  sensation  for  the  students  when  he 
serenely  took  his  place  amongst  them,  and  held  them  spell-bound 
by  his  lucid,  eloquent,  simple  exposition  ;  by  his  brilliant,  quick 
defence ;  by  his  modesty  and  gentle  kindliness !  No  wonder 
Tocco  declared  his  influence  to  have  surpassed  that  of  every  other 
Doctor ;  no  wonder  that  his  school  was  crowded  as  no  other  ;* 
no  wonder  that  at  last  all  recognized  the  Divine  Hand  which  was 
ui)on  him,  and  that  he  was  finally  declared,  by  the  Holy  See 
itself,  to  be  "  The  Angel  of  the  Schools,"! 

Several  examx)les  are  given,  in  different  lives  of  the  Saint,  of 
his  remarkable  gentleness  and  self-possession.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  man  was  being  examined  before  an  imposing  meeting  of 
professors  and  a  large  assembly  of  students,  for  his  Licentiate. 
During  the  course  of  the  defension,  he  advanced  a  proposition 
which  was  decidedly  unsound.  The  Angelical  saw  the  flaw  at 
once.  He,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  entered  into  the  lists  with 
the  young  man.  To  him,  of  course,  it  was  merely  like  the  play 
of  a  child.  However,  the  student,  with  that  arrogance  belonging 
to  his  class,  thought  to  maintain  his  proposition  :  but  the  poor 
fellow  was  as  a  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  fowler.  Tlu.»  Angelical 
pressed  him,  using  as  his  lever  a  certain  Council  of  the  Church, 
which  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  proposition  which  the  student 
had  und(n*taken  to  defend.  In  vain  the  young  man  tried  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma:  his  most  artful  efforts 
simply  entangl(Ml  him  the  more.  The  Angelical  pushed  him  still 
further,  till  finally  he  was  constrained  by  the  sheer  force  of  logic 
to  own  himself  beaten :  his  pride  was  broken  ;  lie  sunk  to  his 
])rop(n'  ])lace  ;  and  begged  the  Angelical,  with  a  very  diff'erent  air 
and  with  expressions  of  genuine  humility,  to  enlighten  him  u})ou 
the  subject.  "  Now  you  are  speaking  prox^erly,"  said  the  Saint 
sweetly  to  him :  and  then  he  began  to  unfold  the  true  thesis  to 
liim,  with  such  a  store  of  gentleness  and  sympathy,  that  all  the 
Masters  were  carried  away  with  admiration  of  him :  ''Magistri 

Izntioiio  rtadattiViKlonU  quollo  purolo  i\v\Y  Kool«\siustio:  In  mrdio  EwUsitr  aperuU  on  <;ius.  ft  i"m/>/<^ 
vitrum  IhtitiDiii.t  .■*/)inrii  luipuiitia  >t  iutrU'\liij<.  Aiumirossi  duiiiiui'  in  Toiiiaso  raltissima  sua  snpi- 
•Mitia,  noil  ((iiii,'  sola  intcllcf tiialc  virlii.  ilal  lilosolo  rliianiala  /•fti7('.<<>/'/ii<i  prima,  ma  oome 
sapu-ntia  iiitnsa,  cd  nn  sovrano  dono  doUo  Sj)irito  santo  «la  lui  riri'viito  por  una  sua  oonnatuni- 
U'z/.a  (Ml  atunitii  alio  oosc  di\  inr.  da  i-sso  nntricata  col  nascolo  dt-U' inoossiinti  sne  orationi." 
(iTiKorio.  Lib.  ril.^  n.  2,  >».  124.) 

*  StM>  Frijjoiiu,  /.i7>.  /.,  Car.  ''.  »^  2.  ;>.  28. 

',  *'""'•'»«' '1'"^ '^"*'''''^'*'i"'**^  fustimatada  tntti  niaravisjlioso.  nel  niacistorio  poscia  aorese 
c»n  la  niaiavi^'lia  ilstuporc:  porclir  la  dotlriiia.  clu'  da  lui  ascolUvauo  i  scolari.  uou  patvva 
humana.  ma  pui  tosto  An-idita."     (  nta,  ;..  17.) 
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o;^/7/^^s',"  sjiys  Tocco,  '^adf/ih'dti  s?i7it  detr(t'nqii}llitAite  fucfttis-  cpifi 
et  vcrhr' — showing,  by  tlie  voiy  fact  of  tln'ir  b»'iiig  so  iiiiicli  sin- 
prised,  that  he  was  iiitro<lucing  a  new  element  amongst  them.* 

Another  time  lie  had  occasion  to  (^igage  in  a  formal  defension 
with  the  Minorite  friar  John  of  Pisa,  who  ev(Mitiially  became 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury.  Great  was  the  c<;ncoiirse  to  witness 
this  passjige  of  arms.  It  was  what  Frigerio  wills  a  ^ohtnue  coii- 
(/resfio,  and  no  doubt  there  were  many  eager  Franciscans  with 
their  ])icturesque  rough  habits,  and  many  Black  Friars,  as  well  a« 
Augustinians  and  Trinitarians,  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  discus- 
sion, waiting  to  see  the  issue  between  kS.  Francis  and  8.  Dominic. 
To  liear  Dr.  Tliomas  of  Aijuin  defend  a  ])ublic  thesis,  even  in 
great  intellectual  Paris,  was  a  treat  which  no  man  who  had  a 
taste  for  exquisite  dialectic  art,  or  for  displays  of  crusliing  power, 
would  be  willing  to  throw^  away.f  Even  to  look  on  that  man, 
with  his  meek  ])rincely  bearing,  and  his  finely  develoj)ed  brow 
and  serene  countenance,  would  have  been  enough  delight.  Well, 
the  assembly  met  and  the  contest  began.  We  are  not  told  the 
subject  of  dispute,  but — which  is  more  interesting — we  know 
what  was  its  issue.  John  of  Pisa,  though  a  keen  and  learned 
man,  had  no  chance  with  the  Angelical.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  any  one,  however  skilled — yes,  for  Bonaventure,  or  Rochelle, 
or  even  Albert  the  Great  himself — to  attempt  to  cross  rapiers  with 
Br.  Thomas.  He  was  to  th(i  manner  born.  Br.  John  did  all  that 
was  in  him — used  his  utmost  skill — but  it  was  useless:  the 
Angelical  simply  upset  him  time  after  time.  The  Minorite  grew 
warm  ;  the  Ang(^lical,  bent  simply  on  the  truth,  went  on  com- 
])leting,  with  unmoved  serenity,  the  full  discomfiture  of  the  i)Oor 
Franciscan.  Jofin  of  Pisa  at  length  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In 
liis  heat  lie  forgot  his  middle  term  and  forgot  himself,  and  turned 
upon  the  Saint  with  sarcasm  and  invective. J  The  Angelical,  in 
his  own  gentle,  overpow^ering  way,  giving  not  the  slightest  heed 

*  TcKTo  r«'lat«'H  this  rase  in  full.  1)f<;iniiinc  tliuH: — "  Aliiul  liumilitatis  cxf  nipliim  a<l  |>r.idi<;ti 
Dncliiij.H  ]i<'i't'('ct ioiiis  iiiiliciiiiii  t'liit  alt  liis.  i|ui  t'lu-nint  ciiiii  ipso  Pari.HJiH.  jiiridica  asHcrtioiib 
rflatiiiii.  </iii  I'liiii  i|iii(laiii  lirli<;i<)Hus  I'arisiis  (l(-)>cr<-t  pt-r  CaiK-.i-llariiiin  cxaiiiiiiari  a<i  iiia<;is- 
tt-riuiii.  in  vi-s|)<Ti.H.  siciit  <-st  ninri.s.  Ii<'<-ntiaii<Ins  (!<■  ol)jc(;tiM  (jiia-atinnilMis  opinioncni  cttntra- 
riam  toniiit  v«Titati.  (|uani  in  »\uh  Hrlioli.s  jiriuH  Uoctor  dctcrniinaverat.  ('iii  fiini  vir  ill<;  jtatit-n- 
tisHinniH  non  r<-i»utanH:  Hibi  i>r;i-.iti(li<atiiM).  in  qvio  <i  fucrat  a  inajrisfro  adlinc,  n(»vilir)  contradif- 
tnni.  ipiasi  vcrf  linniiliH,  qui  sui  contempt  nni  niaKoaninniH  rontcnincliat,  qnictn.s  nw-ntc  *^t  v<n°)>o 
tran(|nillnn.  mm  KratrilniH  Hociis  ic<liit  ad  convfntnm.  Stiidcntis  vcrn.  «t  pradictus  sfxiins 
i'.jns.  iKMi  ferpnt«'»  tah-m  injuriam  dixcrnnt :  nia^stcr,  nos  ^raviter  in  vi-stra  jKiHona  Hnnins 
ottViisi."  {Hidl..  f'nj).  v..  V.  27.  )>.  Gfifi.)  This  sulliceH  to  show  bow  lie  was  numbered  amon^^st  tbe 
best  and  the  liiyln-st  masters  of  seU-eontrol. 

t  See  VoL  I.  of  this  inm-k.  Chap.  XVII.,  p. ,  notf. 

%  "  Ma  non  nieno  arjronieutar  si  puo  fiuesta  virtii  nel  santo  Dottore  da  nn  sno  solenne  con- 
jjTPSfo.  e'bebbe  in  Pari;ii  eon  Hiovannl  di  Pizzano  dellOrdine  de'frati  Minori,  elie  in  ])oi  as8unt« 
all'Arciveseovado  di  Conturbia.  ebe  br-iicbe  nel  fervore  della  disputa  maltrattasse  il  Santo  eon 
parfde  ampollose  e  pniifjenti,  ei  nondimeno  con  altrettanta  nianHuetudine  pli  eorrispose:  diino- 
strando  in  fpiella  improvisa  oe<'asione.  quanto  altamente  radicata  fosse  nel  suo  cnore  la  nias- 
sinia  ebiistiana,  clie  laseio  seritla  :  Sictil  lujiior  egt  itejiarare  se  a  conUnt'wnihtis.  sic  vjnominia  est  in 
contentione  OS  giiiim  convirio  nmcnlnrc."     (Krif^erio,  Lih.  II..  Cap.  VIII..  n.  5,  ji.  109 — 110.) 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Frijjerio  takes  for  granted  what  some  doubt — that  the  "  De 
Eruditione  Principtun"  was  written  bv  tbe  Saint.  (See  Veuguaray,  Etssai  sur  les  Doctrines  Poli- 
tique^ de  S.  Thomas  (T .Aquin,  Chap.  I.,  p.  25—26.     Paris.  1857.) 
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to  these  impertinences,  went  on  replying  to  him  with  inimitable 
tenderness  and  patience ;  and  whilst  teaching  a  lesson  which, 
after  so  many  hundred  years,  men  still  can  learn,  drew  on  him- 
self, unconsciously,  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  that  vast 
assembly.* 

8uch  was  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  brought  the  influence 
of  Benedictine  quies;  and  benignitas  into  the  boisterous  litiga- 
tions of  the  Paris  schools,  f 

And  what  is  more,  Frigerio  tells  us  that  the  Saint  taught  the 
great  lesson  of  self-control,  not  only  by  the  undeviating  practice 
of  his  life,  but  also  by  his  writings  ;  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
"  ignominy  "  {ignoininia)  to  soil  the  mouth  with  angry  words  ;  % 
and  contended  that  "quarrels,  immoderate  contentions,  vain 
ostentation  of  knowledge,  and  the  trick  of  puzzling  an  adversary 
with  soj)histical  arguments — such  as  is  often  the  practice  of 
dialecticians — should  be  banished  from  the  schools."  \  Still  he 
did  not  at  all  object  to  argumentation  when  carried  on  pacifirally  : 
"  Utilis  est  autem  humilis  collatio,  et  pacifica  di.sputatio.''\\ 

It  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  the  singular  grace  of  the 
Angelical  proceeded  simply  from  a  happy  gift  of  natural 
character.  To  take  that  view  would  be  to  misunderstand  his 
life  altogether.  A  man  may  naturally  be  of  a  graceful  and 
amiable  disposition — doubtless :  and  such  was  the  Angelical  ; 
but  to  bear  affronts  meekly,  to  be  patient  under  bitter  injury 
always,  under  all  circumstances  to  be  the  sanie — cannot  be 
nature,  such  stability  as  this  can  only  come  from  gra<^e — can  only 
proceed  from  having  conquered  nature,  by  practising  it  in  virtue 
and  treading  it  under  foot.  Had  the  Angelical  not  been  a 
mortified  man,  he  certainly  never  would  have  been  a  meek  one.H 

*  It  was  notoiiona  in  tTic  acliDols  that  tlu»  Aiificlioal  never.  uih1«t  any  provooation,  lost  his 
RWoetiU'SM  ami  his  tt-udcnu'ss.     (Si'c  lioll..  Cup.  IX..  u.  77,  p.  710.) 

t  "  K  con  tah'  i»'Hy;iosn  niodestia  ujniahiioiitc  e  con  hi  piMiiia  aninia»stro  altnii.  «lovpr  i-ssere 
shaiuliti' (hiHc  Aca(h'ini('  h'  rissc,  I'iiuinodorato  coiiti'sc,  «>  h-  vnin'  ostriitationi  di  saju-re  <'on- 
foiidcr  rcunUo  itVsolistici  ar;coiH('uti.  II  »'h<>  sovtMito  fostuiii*'  »•  (t'^li  dicta)  lU-' dialcttici ; 
ooniitKMuhjva  jumo  h-  discitto  contVifiizc  «■  h>  (Hiiftf  disimtationi.  dicciido.  I'lili.t  est  autrm 
/iHHu'/is  lolldtio,  ft  ))ti<i_Hr<i  <li.ii>iittttii>."     (Friy;orio.  Lih.  If..  ('(»/».   ]'II1..  n.  5.  71.  l(ti»— 110.) 

t  .\s  far  as  "  rovcioiu'c  "  for  dojima  is  conotMiicd.  tlio  ohniisro  was  very  roiuarkahh-  as  coin- 
pand  with  th»>  ilays  of  .\iuaurv  and  David  of  Dinanto: — "n  n'y  ft  pas  nn  ]fhiloso])ht'  du 
trt'i/.irioc  sit'clo."  says  Hanrcan.  "  qui  no  conimontf  i)ar  ctahlir.  imi  paraissanf  vu  chain-,  (jnil 
laisscra  Ics  inystcrcs  en  dchois  di-  sa  controvcrs(>,  ct  ipiMl  traitcra  scnlcnicnt  Ics  ijocstions 
dont  rantorifc  nintcrdit  pas  rcxanicn."     fl>r  L<i  Philo.**ti>hir  S<-lioU}titi<iUC.  Tom.  I.,  Ch<ip..  1..  ;>.  S.) 

?  What  wisdom  is  there  not  in  the  followinjr: — "Duo  aunt  ninxiine  eontraria  oonsilio; 
scilicet  fcslinanlia.  ct  ira  .  .  .  /clns  .jusfitia-.  qui  est  tjuasi  ipnis.  ardere  d<'l>et  in 
olco  inisericordia-.  I<rnis  ahsiinc  oleo  lanipadcni  destniit;  sit-  zelns  justitia*.  si  ilesit  olenni 
niiscricordia\  nocct  honiini.  Sahator  dcstrnctionem  Jernsah-iu,  qnani  ex  justitia  fncturus 
erat,  prins  llevit.  Super  illud  .Matth.  5:  'Hxiti  i/ui  I'UKriinit  it  »itiunt  justitiam ,'  »\v  hahctur: 
'■lusiitia-  Innicn  est  niiscricordia ;  justitia  sint>  inisericordia  caccns  furor  est.'  Prinoepi*  i\m 
locum  Dei  t«>uet.  Deum  judicando  iuiitari  debet."  (Sci-  /V  Knuiitionf  Priunpum.  Ojmse. 
AAA  I"//..  Cip.  r..  I'oL  XVI.,  p.  473.)     Tiie  wlH)le  of  the  chapter  is  well  worth  meditatiUR  on 

II  He  couhl  not  have  selected  more  apt  or  concise  words  for  expressing  the  intellectual 

foUiesof  the  scliool.s. 

1^  I  have  iireatly  insisted  on  the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  the  Angelical.  His  very 
preatness  throws  tin>sc  into  hold  relief,  and  they  helonu  to  his  nnnnistie  training.  Speaking 
in  reteience  to  .Vhhot  Knsterwine.  Dr.  Newimui  savs:— "This  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
lienrt  seems  to  have  heen  as  characteristic  of  the  monks  as  their  simplicity.  .  .  Bede 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  observe  of  Kthelbert.  on  St.  Austin's  converting  him.  that  he  haii 
learned  tYom  the  teachers  andauthorsof  his  salvation  that  men  were  to  he  drawn  heavenwards 
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Those  who  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  but  8ini])ly  gaze 
on  thi'  results  of  hc^aveuly  labour — on  the  issue  of  heroic,  suffer- 
ing and  heroic  love  as  it  manifests  itself  abroad  in  tln^  world, 
will  most  assuredly  wonder  at  it,  but  they  cannot  possibly 
C(;ni})rehend  it.  An  outsider  carnal  man  looks  on  a  saint  as  a 
some  strange  foreigner,  wliose  ways  p(U'])lex  him,  and  wliose 
charax'ter  he  cannot  un(h'rstand.  He  looks  on  him  as  a  s})ecies  of 
moiul  enigma,  of  which  he  lias  no  attraction  to  discover  the  solution. 

But  let  him,  after  looking  on  the  sweet  Angelical  fascinating 
the  crowded  schools,  take  the  trouble  to  follow  him,  as  silently, 
after  the  day's  work,  he  retires  to  his  cell,  seemingly  to  rest ;  let 
him  watch  him  bent  in  jn-ayer  ;  see  him  take  from  its  hiding- 
place,  when  all  have  gone  to  sleep,  that  hard  iron  chain ;  see 
him — as  he  looks  up  to  heaven  and  humbles  himself  to  earth — 
witliout  mercy  to  his  tic^sli,  scourge  himself  with  it,  striking  blow 
U})on  blow,  lacerating  his  body  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sleepless  night :  let  the  carnal  man  look  upon  this  touching 
sight  ;  let  him  shrink  back  in  horror  if  he  will — still  let  him 
look  on  it,  and  he  will  learn  how  the  saints  laboured  to  secure  a 
chaste  and  spotless  life,  and  how  a  man  can  so  far  annihilate 
self-seeking  as  to  be  gentle  with  all  the  world,  severe  with  him- 
self alone.  If  in  human  life  there  is  anything  mysteriously 
adorable,  it  is  a  man  of  heroic  mould  and  surpassing  gifts  show- 
ing himself  great  enough  to  smite  his  own  body,  and  to  humble 
his  entire  being  in  presence  of  his  Judge.* 

And  whilst  8.  Thomas  i)unished  the  flesh,  our  Lord,  who 
desired  him  to  advance  from  glory  to  glory  towards  his  reward, 
allowed  him  continually  to  be  molested  in  the  spirit  by  the 
enemy  of  man.  f 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  mighty  men  of  God — those  men  of 
awful  soul,  tliose  aljysses  of  passion,  and  those  flames  of  Are — 
like  Hilarion  and  the  giant  Fathers  of  the  Desert — had  it  as 
their  lot  to  wrestle  with  the  frightful  powers  of  hell,  to  see  the 
tiend,  to  strike  at  him,  to  strive  with  him,  to  be  worried,  and 

auil  not  fon-fd.'        ,        .        Wolstan.  when  the  civil  jiower  failrd  in  its  attempts  to  stop  tlie 
slav«>  trailt*  of  tlic  Bristol  pi-ojde,  Hiu;c«Mfl<'(l  by  his  ixTsevcrin;;  pr«'ii<;liii)j;-     In  the,  conft-.H&ioiial 


he  was  so  ;j<'Utle  that  penitents  earne  to  Inin  from  all  parts  of  Knjiland.     This   lias  been  the 
Bpiiit   of  the   mouka  fioni   tl 
Onl^-.  p.  30.) 


spirit   of  the   mouka  fioni   the   first."      (Atlantis,  Vol.  I.,  Art.  I.,  Tlie  Mussion  of  the  Benedictiiu: 


*  Po.i8iblv  some  amiable  persons,  when  they  read  of  the  Anpelical  scourginst  himself,  will 
feel  horritie(i  at  the  idea,  or  ima;;ine.  in  their  fond  minds,  that  all  the  '  sntl'erinf;"  for  tlie.r 
sins  has  already  been  borne  by  Clirist.  and  that  they  now  may  take  their  i)leasure.  S.  I'anl.  as 
well  as  our  Lord  Himself,  sneaks  too  elearly  on  this  point  for  delusions.  It  \h  pUfiJianl.  doubt- 
less, to  make  out  that  we  have  no  need  of  penance.  But  it  is  not  wise.  The  flesh  must  be 
cnrV»ed,  trained,  broken  in,  and  mortified.  If  we  do  not  hurt  it.  it  will  hurt  n.s.  We  fe«l  no 
horror  at  cutting  and  sawing  off  a  limb  to  save,  our  bfxly  ;  why  then  be  horrified  at  an  earnest 
man  striking  his  body  in  order  to  helj)  in  the  saving  of  his  soul  ? 

t  "  Ma  perche  il  sostenere,  come  jmrhora  dicemmo.  «^  della  fortezza  I'atto  piii  pregiato, 
saranno  per  conseguente  pii'i  ilhistri  dell'  heroiea  sua  patienza  gli  esempj,  die  appresso 
recheremo.  In  qnesta  virtii  ei  medesimo  si  teune  sempre  esercitato  con  le  conlinne  alHittioni 
che  procnrava  al  corpo  suo ;  poiche  leggiamo  in  una  Vita  antit:a  manoscritta  di  lui.  che 
flagollandosi  con  una  catena  di  ferro.  era  solito  di  convertire  gran  jiarte  del  notturuo  riposo  in 
tieri.isimo  suo  tormeuto."     (?'rigtrio.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIIJ.,  n.  5,  p.  104.) 
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even  smote  by  him.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  His  gracious  mercy, 
allowed  His  sacred  Person  to  come  in  contact  with,  nay,  to  be 
pressed  in  the  foul  arms  of  the  arch-fiend,  and  to  be  borne 
through  the  air  by  him.*  The  greater  the  stake,  the  more 
terrific  the  battle.  To  destroy  a  rational  creature,  which  is  a 
whole  cosmos  of  love  and  heroism,  to  drag  it  down  and  plunge 
it  into  the  burning  lake  as  a  damned  soul  for  evermore,  is  th(3 
liighest  ambition  of  Satanic  enterprise.  No  trouble  is  too  great ; 
all  arts  must  be  practised  to  secure  that  end ;  no  years  are  too 
long  for  perseverance  in  the  struggle. — Did  the  Angelical  escape 
this  trial  of  lofty  souls  ? 

Satan  had  made,  as  has  been  seen,  one  great  assault  upon  him 
when  a  boy-prisoner  at  San  Giovanni,t  and  he  had  been  vic- 
toriously repulsed  ;  nor  was  he  again  permitted  to  try  to  enter 
by  that  door.  One  of  his  three  great  weapons  was  thus  struck 
from  him.  What  of  the  Concuj)iscence  of  the  Eyes  ? — Here 
Satan  was  powerless  again.  The  Angelical  had  grow^n  up  from 
youth  to  manhood  with  so  keen  a  vision  into  the  Unseen,  that 
deception  was  impossible.  His  heart  and  intellect  had  no  part 
with  what  is  made  of  clay,  or  falls  to  dust  and  quickly  perishes. 
Pride  ? — The  monastic  principles  on  which  his  life  was  fixed,  out 
of  which  grew  his  moral  man,  were  so  firmly  set  in  him  that  the 
suggestions  of  pride  simply  created  a  jar  in  his  intellect,  which 
shook  and  resounded  in  liis  heart.  The  ring  of  light  around  a 
life  of  purity  and  love  kept  the  polluted  fiend  at  bay.  How^- 
ever,  if  Satan  could  not  touch  the  Saint,  he  had  the  power  to 
annoy  him ;  and  his  spiteful  and  venomous  hatred  at  being 
foiled  and  rendered  helpless,  expressed  itself  in  all  manner  of 
frightful  apparitions.  "  Satan,"  says  Frigerio,  "  often  appeared 
to  him  in  horrible  shapes  in  order  to  terrify  him."  But  the 
Angelical  feared  him  not :  directly  the  Saint  cried  out  to  him 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  he  instantly  disappeared.  % 


*  Mr.  Lecky.  with  liis  usual  accuracy  for  dates,  says:— "Thnuias  Aquinas  wivs  prolmblv  the 
ahh'st  writer  ol  tlic  tDurltfUlli  [!J  ctiiluiy,  and  lie  assures  us  that  diseases  and  teu)i>ests  arc 
the  direct  workot'liie  Devil,  tliat  tl\e  Devil  can  transport  men  at  liis  pleasure  t liniufih  tho 
nir;  and  that  he  can  transtorni  fheni  into  any  shape."  ( Itationalisin  in  Kuropt.  Vnl.  /..;>.  72.) 
Now.  eonsideriufx  S.  Thomas,  who  wrote  so  ahly  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  only  died 
bctore  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  but  also  wrote  rather  voluminouslv,  it  is  a  pitv  wo  should  be 
kept  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  irlnir  he  made  those  statennnts. 

t  As  UMii  get  uiist.v  in  their  notions  of  the  (iod-man,  they  l>ocoiuo  vague  rojiardinji  their 
belief  in  him  whose  pow«-r  that  (iod  came  to  eiush.  Sonn  wholly  disb«liev«>  in  a  Si>irit-tempter. 
J.et  such  nu'ditate  »in  the  words  of  a  jireat  man.  HossiU't  :— "  l^nil  y  ait  dans  le  monde  un 
certain  i;enre  d'Ksprits  malfaisanis,  que  nous  appellons  d«'inons,  outre  le  ttMuoijinafie  eclataut 
«h>8  Kcrilures  tliviues.  cest  une  chose  <|ui  a  etc  recouuue  pur  /«•  (-oiksr>H(i»i<'fi(  (ximmiin  df  louUs 
!'■•■'  initiaiiK.  ft  tie  toiig  It H  piiiphs.  (V  (pii  h's  a  portes  i\  cette  creaiu'e.  se  sunt  ees  ertVts  extra- 
ordinaircs  et  prodifjieux  qui  lie  pouvraient  etre  rapportes  (iu'i\  ()ueliiue  luauvais  priiu-iix".  et  ii 
qui'lque  set-rete  v«>rtu,  dont  roixrafion  tut  malisine  «-t  l>eriiieiens<."  ( I'l'Diirr  Sermon  nur  Us 
nrmoiis.  Tom.  ri  1 1.,  ,>.  M—M).  I'aris  184.'..  See  the  Coiirrniias  «>f  P.  Veutum  de  Haulica.  Toni. 
III.  /'(in.N-,  Uf.W  (;orre8,  l>ir  Chrixtliilir  Mi/stik-.  />'.  ///..  If.  Se,-  also  Delrio's  cclobnUed  work, 
or  Sehram's  /ii,<<i/i(/i,)m.s-,  Tom.  /.,  <}  ('A(V('..§  CXl'V..  p.  ;U4— :!4U.) 

t  ■Toneiosiaeosache  se  presumeva  d'aicemlerlo  di  lilii«iinoso  nrdoro.  era  vnua  riiuprcsa. 
trovnndosi  in  Ini  il  fomite  estinto,  o  alineiu)  mitis;ato  nierce  <lel  sno  aufielico  cin«olo  di 
castit;\:  se  di  sup«'rhia  il  tentava,  ejili  eon  la  sua  profondissima  huinilti\  ne  pure  i  stimoli  in 
c^intrario  sentivu;  se  tinahucnte  davaritia,  »'sli  col  cnor  suo  nubile  disprczzitudo  quaiito  il 
luondo  brama.  la  rihattevii.    11  noniico  per  tauto  coutra  di  lui  di  fcrveutc  ira  acceso,  soveut^ 

ox 
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Jolin  of  Blas(%  a  jud^e  in  the  courts  of  Naples,  aiul  attached  to 
Queen  Maiy  of  Sicily,  ^^ave  liis  testimony  on  oatli  resix'ctin^^  a 
fact  which  cunui  within  his  observation  as  to  the  terrible  s})iritnal 
trials  which  the  Angelical  hafl  to  undergo.  This  learned  judge 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  imaginative  mind  ;  his 
evidence  speaks  of  clear,  liard  connnon  sens(i — and  lie  knew  the 
Angelical  well ;  he  seisms  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with  liis 
habits  of  life  ;  h(»  s})eaks  of  his  great  l)iety,  uprightness,  and 
sobriety.  lie  had  attended  his  sermons  for  upw^ards  of  ten  years, 
and  had  lived  with  him  as  an  intimate  friend  for  more  than  five, 
lie  w-as  the  same  who  had  watched  the  Haint  during  his  Lenten 
discourses  preaching  on  the  simple  text  ^^Ave  Maria,'"^  with  his 
eyes  ever  closed,  and  his  face  directed  towards  the  heavens. 

His  evidence  w^as  as  follows.!  The  Angelical  was  staying  in 
the  oonvent  of  his  Order  at  Naples,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
habit  of  the  judge  to  i)ay  him  visits  in  his  cell.  Now,  not  far 
from  his  cell  there  appears  to  have  l)een  an  open  place  or  veran- 
dah, such  as  is  often  seen  attached  to  foreign  cx)nvents,  where  the 
friars,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  could  meet  in  the  pleasant  even- 
ing air,  and  edify  each  other  in  holy  conversation.  The  judge 
declares  that  whilst  he  w^as  engaged  in  the  cell  of  the  Angelical, 
the  Haint  went  out,  intending  to  go  to  this  verandah,  and  that 
whilst  on  his  way,  8atan  suddenly  appeared  to  him  in  the  sliape 
of  a  negro,  dressed  in  black. J  Immediately  8.  Thomas  saw  him, 
he  knew  it  to  be  the  arch-fiend,  and  at  once  rushed  upon  him 
with  his  arm  raised  ready  to  strike  at  him  with  his  fist,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time  :  "  ^Vhy  dost  thou  come  hcn-e  to  tempt  me  I  " 
But  as  the  Saint  came  upon  the  apparition,  Satan  vanished,  and 
never  again  appeared  to  him  there. 

Being  asked  by  the  conmiissioners  how  he  acquired  this  infor- 
mation, the  judge  answered  on  oath  :  *'  Quod  interfuit  et  vidit  " 
— that  he  was  present,  and  witnessed  the  occurrence  with  his 
own  eyes. 

gli  appariva  in  forme  horribili  Botto  mentite  larve  per  ispaveutarlo.  Alia  cui  viHta  il  fortissimo 
cani|»ioiif'  di  ("liristo  arniiivasi  del  8<'nno  d«-Ila  Croce.  e  lo  iicceHsitava,  o  con  Holainciite  .sjjridarlo, 
o  «M»n  rarH<-;ili  aiiiinoHariH-iite  iucoiitro.  a  jireiidcr'  inipetuosa  fn^a:  AudiU'  furtitudinrin,  l«'<j[ge8l 
ncUa  vita  aiitica  di  lui,  omnes  diahoLi  jraude*  isuiyeravit."  (Frigerio,  Lib,  II.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  'J,p. 
103—104.) 

*  See  Boll,  Cap.  VII L,  n.  70,  p.  708, 

t  If  in  any  examination  there  is  a  severe  sifting  of  evidence,  and  a  eareftil  analysis  of  facts, 
it  is  in  tlie  [)roces8  wliicli  pre«edes  the  canonization  of  haints.  Any  rme  wisliing  to  convince 
himself  that  the  siiints — to  whom  the  Angelical  is  no  exception — liad  to  struggle  against  the 
worrying  apjiaritions  of  .Satan  would  do  well  to  penise  sudi  processes.  Rea<l  for  instance  the 
Bull  of  the  canonization  of  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  S.  Pliilip  Neri,  the  "process"  of  S.  Francis 
Xavier,  of  .S.  Mary  .Magdalene  of  I'azzi,  or  of  S.  Frances  of  Rome ;  or  look  at  the  older  saints— at 
Job:  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony  by  S.  Atlianasius,  or  that  of  S.  Hilarion  written  by  S.  Jerome, 
and  dip  into  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

t  "  Et  dnm  esset  [ipse  Judex]  cum  eo  [S.  Thoma]  quodam  die  in  cella  sua  ad  quoddam  sola- 
rium dise<K)pertum,  apparuit  illi  visibiliter  daemon  in  fignra  cujnsdani  hominis  nigri,  et  indnti 
pannis  nigris:  et  dum  idem  Fr.  Thomas  ad verteret,  et  videret  ilium  esse  d:emonem,  cucnmt 
contra  eum  cum  pugno  elevato;  et  cum  i)ercuteret  eum  ip.so  j»ugno  dicendo :  Quare  venisti  nuc 
ad  tentaudum  me  ?  Et  cum  appropiuquaret  ad  eum.  dictus  diemon  evauuit,  nee  ibi  ultra  appa- 
ruit. lDt«rrogatu8  de  causa  scientiae,  dixit,  quod  interfuit,  et  vidit."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  70, 
p.  708.) 
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The  biographers  of  the  Saint  declare  that  this  was  the  only 
occasion  when  he  was  ever  known  to  have  been  roused  to  anger. 
Not  like  the  old  sailing  ship,  which,  whilst  it  can  be  steered,  yet 
depends  upon  the  wind,  but  just  as  one  of  those  mighty  vessels 
of  modern  construction,  propelled  through  the  dancing  ocean  with 
a  strong  steady  course,  taking  its  own  line,  and  going  on  its  own 
way,  in  spite  of  the  heaving  troughs  of  the  sea  and  the  treachery 
of  the  wind — so  the  Angelical  seems  to  have  had  within  him  a 
force  so  mighty  that  it  bore  him  through  the  lifting  ocean  of  life, 
with  its  stoi'ms  and  currents,  cutting  through  them  all,  ever  bear- 
ing up  swiftly  and  grandly  in  one  direction,  towards  the  lights 
flickering  in  the  distance  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  the  Si)ir- 
itual  City.  What  man  in  history,  saint  or  not  saint,  has  ever 
shown,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  trials,  from  infancy  up,  so  mar- 
vellous an  equanimity,  so  unruffled  a  self-command  ?* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  an  event  took  place  about  this  period, 
which  perhaps  gives  the  most  telling  witness  to  the  chivalrous 
bearing  which  was  so  noble  a  trait  in  his  many-sided  character. 

When  the  great  contest  which  had  drawn  the  Saint  from  his 
life  of  study,  prayer,  and  preaching,  to  take  a  x)rominent  part  in 
defending  the  Religious  Orders  in  Italy,  had  come  to  a  close,  he 
received  instructions  from  his  Superiors  to  return  once  more  to 
France.  The  deputies  who  had  been  sent  by  King  Louis,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  University,  who  had  been  mixed  up 
in  the  affair  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  appear  to  have  started  about 
the  same  time.f  Whether  they  travelled  with  S.  Thomas,  does 
not  appear.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Angelical  w(Mit  on  foot, 
begging  his  way,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  his  early 
religious  life,  accompanied  by  his  sooius. 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  he  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Holy  Father.  With  what  marks  of  deep  esteem 
and  admiration  he  was  received,  may  be  left  to  tli(^  imagination 
of  the  reader.  In  the  first  plac(%  Pope  Alexander  had  ever  been 
a  friend  to  literature  and  men  of  letters ;  he  himself  was  an 
author,  and  he  freely  promoted  learned  men.  Henry,  Cardinal 
of  Ostia,  who  had  been  a  renowned  lawyer  and  a  deep  di^-ine, 


*  BanMUo  expresses  the  principle  which  ruled  his  soul  thus:— "  L'inalt»^ral»le  st^r^nite  de 
son  int«>lli}ienee,  le  calmo  nrofoiid  do  son  r(»Mir.  en  avaient  fait  le  sojour  pnipre  do  eotto  vorite 
qui  nliaUila  .jamais  dans  I'a^iital  ion  ol  dans  lo  tronhlo.  Dion  Ini-nionio  paint  s'iiH'lin«T  v«t8 
oi'tto  {iiand  auio,  it  la  fa  voii.sir  dans  oo  travail  d\in  sooonrs  toni  partionlior;  on  sorto  ({iion  a 
pu  diio  do  Thomas  oo  (jno  Ion  ("(inf  d'llippono  avail  dit  dn  Proi»lioto.  q\U'  lo  ton  divin.  allnnio 
dans  son  intoiionr  i>ar  lo  lavon  oclosto.  avail  ])asso  dans  sosi-oiits.  .\j<»"t"'>=*  <1>H' sos  parok-s 
consorvoni  onooro  aiyttnidiini  oo  ton  oaoho.  tjno  rinditVoronro  do  nos  jonrs  jiont  sonlo  laisser 
euneveli  dans  la  ponssioro  dos  ftjjos.'"     (HisUni-c  d<-  Saint  Thomufi  irAqmn.  Chap.  Xl'II..  p.  179.) 

t  "  I/os  atVairos  ayant  ot«^  torniinoes  on  Ilalio.  do  la  mani<'>ro  qn'il  a  eto  dit.  les  Popntos  du 
Km  Siunt  l,onis  ot  oonx  do  I'l'nivorsilo.  parliront  pi>nr  la  Kranoo:  notro  Saint  so  disposal  anssi  ^ 
Juiro  lo  monio  vova;ro.  solon  la  volonto  dos  .Snpcnonrs.  Ilonoro  do  la  bonodiotion  dn  PajH'.  qui 
inl  donna  millo  nnwtpvos  dostinn>  ot  lo  Ixmio.  ol  non  inoins  rosirotto  do  tons  sos  frores.  qnil  en 
avoU  fto  admin-.  Unsqnil  parloit  ponr  lonr  dofonso.  il  monta  snr  nn  vaissoan.  ponr  so  rondre  ii 
iftnsavaul  le  oonunoncomont  do  lUvvei-.  '     (.Tonrou.  Lit-.  //..  Clmp.  XIII..  p.  148.) 
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was  placed  by  liim  in  the  SaxTed  College  ;  whilst  his  royal  niunifi- 
ceuce  to  the  great  Canonist,  Baith(^loniew  of  Brt^scia — who  wrote 
so  much  on  the  Decretals — might  be  rememb(?red.*  If  such  was 
the  bias  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  what  an  excei)tional  interest 
nuist  he  not  have  felt  for  the  great  Angelical !  Even  quite 
recently  he  had  reason  to  look  on  him  with  unfeigned  tenderness 
and  regard.  His  fame,  his  name,  the  work  he  had  already  done 
for  the  Church,  his  last  brilliant  victory — so  modestly  yet  so 
crushingly  achieved — all  this,  no  doubt,  tilled  the  mind  of  Pope 
Alexander,  as  tlie  Angelical  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  received, 
with  the  loving  reverence  of  a  little  child,  the  Ai)Ostolical  bene- 
diction.f  It  is  a  touching  picture  to  paint  in  tlie  imagination — 
the  great  light  and  pillar  of  the  Church  bending  down  witli  all 
humility,  whilst  h(_^  to  whom  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  is  con- 
fi(h^d,  sjjreads  his  liands  over  him,  looks  up  to  heaven,  and 
invokes  the  Spirit  of  Go<l  upon  his  h«iad.  These  acts  of  reverence 
and  of  authority  are  not  without  their  intrinsic  efficacy  as  well  as 
their  external  worth. J 

Tlien  he  had  to  take  leave  of  those  loving  beings  who  had 
watclied  him  with  such  longing  when  he  was  being  commissioned 
by  the  Genei*al  of  the  Order  to  defend  their  holy  cause.  They 
too  had  much — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all — to  thank  him  for. 
He  had  saved  them.  They,  were  still  to  live  in  honour.  They 
were  still  to  keej)  possession  of  their  privileges.  In  fact,  he  had 
raised  them  up,  and  given  them  a  X)osition,  and  lent  them  a 
prestige  which  they  did  not  possess  before.  See  them  there,  all 
around  him,  with  their  sliaven  heads  and  circling  ci'owns  of  Iiair, 
the  gc^utle  novice  and  the  deep-eyed  professor ; — there  they 
are  in  their  neat  white  habits,  pressing  about  him,  as  he  stands, 
liigher,  greater  than  the  rest,  a  larger  man,  one  of  themselves, 
but  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  King  amongst  them  all.  Sweet  is 
the  son^)W  that  they  feel — for  religious  men  know  nothing  of  the 
world's  bitterness  in  parting.^     They  are  persuaded,  as  they 

*  (S«e  Livfg  of  the  Pope*,  by  Bajitista  Platina.  Alf^xttndf^r  IV..  p.  272.  KngUsh  ed.  London.  1685.) 
Srhnlt«*.  howf  ver.  denies  tliat  AlexaiKler  favoured  BarfJioIoinew.  and  says  that  it  wa.s  Urban 
IV.  who  ma4le  Henrv  of  Susa  a  Cardinal  (See  Lehrbuch  des  Katholischen  Kirchenredits,  B.  I.,  Abs. 
IV.,  i  16,  ;).  53—5  n,'  p.  16.) 

t  Gibelli.  Cap.  XIX..  p.  74. 

t  The  destruction  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  day.  In 
themselves,  thry  are  of  little  worth  perhaps,  but  as  barriers  a;;aiij.st  iVjrwardiiess  and  ano- 
^iaiH-e.  and  as  metluKls  of  keepin^j  order  and  assertin;^  .just  position,  and  of  snubbiiij^  tlie  self- 
s»it!icien«'V  of  vulvar  ambition,  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  When  the  mob  has  once  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  form  of  social  life,  anarchy  soon  steps  in  and  takes  its  place. 

?  The  men  who  have  ventured  all  for  the  Unseen,  to  secure  it  without  fail,  have  simpl.y 
realized  more  intensely  than  others  what  Hettinger  expresses  so  forcibly  in  these  words: — 
"  Was  heisst  das.  Mensoh  sein  ?  Was  ist  das  Eij;euthiimliehe  seiner  Xatnr,  das  Auszeichnende 
seines  We.sen.s  ?  I)a«  isf  der  GfUinke  .seines  Gei.stes.  der  freie  Kntschluss  seines  WilJens.  Und 
was  ist  das  Tiefste  seiner  Gedanken.  das  Miichti^iste.  das  seine  .Seele  bewegt?  Der  tiefste 
Gedanke  seines  Geistes.  das  Machtigste  Gefiihl  seines  Herzens.  das  stets  bleibende,  nie  iiber- 
troffene  Ziel  seines  Strebens— das  ist  der  Gedanke  des  Ewi^en.  des  Unen<lliclien.  Nun,  neimen 
wir  das  mit  einem  Worte— <las  Ewige.  das  Unendliche— das  ist  GoU."  (Apoloyie  dts  ChrisUnithuma, 
EnsUr  Baiui,  ErsU  Abt.,  Achter  Vortrcuj,  p.  343—344.) 

f 
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look  on  him  with  their  mild,  pure,  loving  eyes,  that  they  will 
surely  see  him  once  again,  whatever  hapx)ens,  come  the  worst. 
They  know  that  life  in  reality  is  not  life ;  but  after  death  is 
Life — and  then  comes  joy  and  c^lm  repose,  with  all  jjangs  of 
parting  over.  Such  is  their  gentle,  firm  conviction,  lending  a 
light  to  the  darkest  shadows  and  touching  eanh  with  a  ray  from 
heaven.  And  they  embrace,  and  say :  ^^Addio  Carissimo^' 
sadly,  Y)erhaps,  but  hardly  sorrowfully.  And  so  he  parts  with 
them,  they  accompany  him,  it  may  be,  to  the  convent  door,  as  he 
and  his  socius — most  likely  Reginald — start  on  their  journey; 
and  then  the  "  Brethren,"  having  watched  him  out  of  sight,  after 
saying  to  each  other  all  manner  of  loving  things  of  him — retire, 
one  to  his  study,  another  to  his  cell,  all  to  their  work,  to  their 
labour  till  the  evening-tide.* 

()u(^  of  the  reasons  why  the  Angelical  and  his  companion  left 
Italy  so  soon,  was  in  order  to  get  settled  down  in  Paris  before 
the  severity  of  the  winter  should  set  in.  Besides,  they  had  to 
make  part  of  their  way  by  sea.  But  their  forethought  did  not 
save  them  from  trouble  here.  The  treachery  of  the  ocean  can  be 
trusted  in  no  season  of  the  year.  The  Angelical  embarked. 
There  appear  to  have  been  many  passengers,  and  a  good  shi])'s 
crew  on  board  the  boat,  such  as  boats  were — poor  craft  for 
sailing,  in  the  middle  ages.  After  a  favourable  run  out  to  sea, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  became  violent  and  contrary. f 
Black  murky  clouds  spotted  the  horizen,  and  gradually  l)ulging 
out  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms,  blended,  and  spread 
themselves  like  a  curtain  over  the  sky,  whilst  a  violent  tempest, 
with  shock  and  flash,  burst  across  the  waters,  carrying  the  ship 
bodily  upon  a  girdle  of  thundering  breakers,  which  were  madly 
bursting  and  seething  over  the  half-hidden  rocks  which  seennMl 
to  guard  an  island  beyond.  Every  moment  that  island  became 
more  visible  through  th(^  darkness  as  the  boat  was  hunied  along ; 
ev(ny  moment  tlie  passiMigers  could  hear  more  distinctly  the 
ilcafening  agcuiy  of  tlu^  waters,  as  they  threw  their  spray  and 
spent  themselves  against  the  rocks,  or  rose  and  f\'ll  around  flu* 
island ;    every    moment    the    details    of    tlieir    awful   position 

*  U  WU8  tlu»  vory  sivnu>  iirincinle  whii'h  held  tlioni  so  serono  durinji  all  the  clianjies  on  tlir 
8tai;«'  of  this  world,  which  wi<ni;;ht  in  thr  niiirtvis  thai  hrroisni  for  which  cvvn  thrir  |m  TMMn- 
hM«  wore  »'onslr:ii)\»'d  to  adnnro  them.  Think  of  S.  Ju.stin  Martyr.  S.  Polyoari*.  of  holv 
Ulandin.i.  Ki>ipoili\i.s.  Syini>horian.  ApitoHonia.  and  other.s.  l>eath.  ]»artin;i.  h<-reavenient»— ail 
these,  with  men  wlu>  realize  the  •hidden  thiny;s  of  His  wisdom."  m«-an :  '•  I  will  follow ,  you 
iiave  j;on«'  hefore.  We  are  all  on  the  journey.  w««  shall  repose,  and  meet  ajrain.  at  the  enil  of 
It.  Have  ]iatienee,  wait  a  little."  How  ditVerent  from  the  yawaiuii  darkuess  iuto  whieli  tliu 
pasan  hn^ked  ! 

t"Knit  virili.s  rohore.  eum  st»  ad  alicpio.s  aetus  virtutis  eorpore  o\erceb;»t:  r\\\\  «;tiair 
virtute  animi  nihil  timnit.  nihil  ahjeetuni  pia  humilitate  de.-«pexit  :  «'t  propter  hane  <-au!i.')m  ij 
coa.ssi.steutia  divina  eontidit  :  de  quo  etiam  dieitur.  (Hiod  vadens  Farisios,  emu  iu  niari.  liorrcn- 
rtum  ]>ateretur  e\  aert'  temt>estatem,  nautis  «tiam  nuuti-m  timentihns.  ip.M'  iniperterritus  in 
t«»la  teinpcstati  permansit  :  nt  NidtreHir  Mens  tam  nobile  corpus  et  or;;anum  praparasse. 
Qiiod  ad  actus  \irtntun»  serviret  ohcdiens.  iju^kI  nnm<)nam  esset  rationis  judioio  oontradieeutv" 
(locco,  BolL,  Ctip.  III.,  n.  :tt»,  j).  670.^ 
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reroalod  themselves  with  all  their  varied  noisy  horrors.  The 
sailors  had  doiK^  thcur  utmost — tln^y  cx)iild  not  stop  tln'  boat; 
slie  was  borne  away  towards  the  reef  in  spite  of  sail  and  Iidni,^ 
in  spite  of  niast(3r  and  sailor,  in  spiti^  of  the  shri(;ks  of  the 
wonuMi,  and  the  prayt^rs  and  the  curs(^s  of  the  men.  It  is  but 
natural,  when  all  seems  lost,  when  all  has  been  done,  and  all 
has  failed,  that  terror  and  despair  should  take  the  place  of  hope 
and  courage.  Ho  was  it  here — captain,  crew,  and  passengers, 
seeing  that  their  doom  was  sealed,  became  petrified  with  terror. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception ;  there  was  one  calm  self- 
possessed  being,  whom  no  power  on  earth  or  in  the  waters 
seemed  capable  of  rullling,  and  who — when  the  ship  was  being 
carried  away  violently  by  the  hurricane  to  inevitable  destruction, 
when  the  ship's  company  as  well  as  the  passengers  were  alto- 
gether paralyzed  with  f(^ar,  when  the  agonies  of  death  seemed 
already  to  be  at  hand — turned  gently  and  confidently  to  his 
Lord,  as  he  would  have  done  in  his  little  cell  at  Anagni  or  at 
Naples,  and  begged  of  Him  to  stay  the  tempest  and  save  the 
foundering  shij).!  His  prayer  was  heard  at  once,  the  wind 
changed,  the  boat  was  borne  away  from  the  breakers,  the  awful 
island  diminished  gradually  to  a  speck,  and  at  length  was  lost 
in  the  distance,  as  the  craft  ran  quickly  along  before  the  wind, 
and  sailed  gaily  and  gallantly  into  port.  I 

0  how  deeply  set  in  the  centre-soul  of  the  Saint  must  not  have 
been  his  trust  in  the  power  of  the  World  Unseen !  How  great  a 
gift,  in  real  peril,  to  have  Christ  for  one's  stay,  and  His  Cross  for 
one's  sux)port — to  be  ever  one,  in  stoi-m  or  shine,  like  the  great 
Angelical !  ^ 

Tocco  tells  us  that  he  had  his  own  way  of  meeting  "  the  teiTors 


*  Tout-on  Bupposes  tlmt  tlie  t<Miipc8t  npokcn  of  1)y  Tocco  must  have  occnred  at  tins  time. 
H«'  Is  tlie  HaffHt  niii«l<'.  H«'  dcsfrilnH  tlip  irvi-iit  tlius  : — "On  croit  fpie  ce  ftit  «'U  ccttf  occasion 
(in'il  cHsii.va  ccttc  liorrililc  tciii|>(tf,  doiit  i»arlc  Guillaiiiue  <lc  Tocco.  Apres  qiiclijiieK  joiiiB 
u'liin- lnMir<Mi8f  iiavinatioii.  h-  \vut  cliaiif^ca  tout  h  conj*;  il  dcvini  inip<'tnfMix  ct  coiitrain;: 
Lc  Cii'l  hc  couvrit  dc  iiua^fH  lea  jiliis  <'-]»ais,  I'oiiific  tut  si  violent,  fine  tout  senibloit  aiiiioiicer 
iin  naulra<;«'  jirodiain,  ct  unc  nioit  iiu'vitablc.  Lc  Patron  luenic  ct  Ich  Mate-lots,  anssi-bien 
«|U<-  Ics  i>a.ssaj;iT8,  anri-s  dinutilrs  ctlorts  contic  la  violence  des  vents  ct  dcs  vaj;u<'s,  qui 
]ionHS()iciit  (-ontiiiVK-lh-nu-nt  lc  Vaisscau  vers  uiic  montafiue.  s'abandoiinoient  aux<'ris,  ou  h  dcs 
f^eniisscnicuK  encore  plus  iuutiles  :  et  la  Ira.vcur  au;;niciitant  lc  dan;;cr  avcc  la  couluaioii,  iis  se 
cro.voient  d(',\k  cnsevdis  sous  les  Hots.'     flAv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  148.) 

t  "  Parmi  tons  ces  objets  d'borrcur,  la  presence  de  Dien.  et  la  sonraission  fi  ses  ordres 
Houtenoient  le  clisciple  de  Jesus -Clinst :  sans  rien  penlre  de  la  j)aix  dc  son  &ine,  il  redoubioit  la 
ferveurdc  ses  ])ri^re8,  attendant  tcm.iours  avec  one  pl(;ine  conscience  le  see-ours  et  lc  salut  do 
celui.  i\  qui  la  nier  et  lea  vents  obeissent :  X'luli-n  etinm  morU'ia  thixf.nlihvs.  ipse  impprt/^ritv-n  in  tola 
tnnpfsltiU  pt>rmanmt.  Ses  V(eux  fur(-nt  exau<-«-s:  le  calnie  succeda  enfin  h  la  tcrnjx'-.tc,  avant 
c|ue  le  Vaisseau  efit  «''t<^  ported-  contre  les  rocbers:  et  uu  vent  favorable  s'etaut  lcv(-,  ou  fit 
heureusenient  lc  reste  dc  la  navigation."     (Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  14ft.) 

t  For  many  curious  instanees  of  tin-  jiower  of  saints  over  tlic  elcin«-nt8,  open  tlic  lives  of  B. 
Mary  d'.Aureda,  S.  A^^nes  of  Bolieniia.  S.  honiinic,  S.  Peter  «»f  Al<antara.  S.  IJernardine,  Blessed 
♦  iiles.  and  otbers — see  Gorrcs,  La  Mi.'ili'/ue  trad,  par  Charles  SaintcFoi,  Toni^  Deuxiitive,  Cluijt. 

XXL,  p.  irs—i'jx. 

i  The  AnKeli(;al.  whilst  beintr  a  hinli  «-onteniplalive.  and  a  severe  dealer  ■with  hitnaelf,  whilst 
the  tcndercst  of  creatures — h-ri^l  tin-  heart  and  coura;;e  of  a  lion.  He  was  a  thorouf^h  -'  man"  in 
the  hiKhest  and  noblest  aceeptation  of  the  term.  What  was  mean,  crawling,  or  cowardly, 
found  no  place  and  un  sympathy  with  him.  He  liad  the  courage  of  steel,  and  a  nerve  of  iron. 
Beli^ion  did  not  stunt,  but  it  fostered  all  that  was  true  and  great  iu  him.  2'ni«  religion  (ruty 
practised  would  do  the  same  for  others. 
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of  the  air."  He  doubtless  remembered  how  narrowly  he  had 
es('iip(Hl,  when  the  fork  of  lightning  searched  out  and  killed  his 
little  sister  sleeping  by  his  side  at  home  in  early  childhood.  His 
sword  was  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  shield  which  covered 
him,  the  words :  ''^Beus  in  carnem  venit :  Dpms  pro  nohis  mor- 
tuus  est!'' — "God  came  in  the  flesh;  God  has  died  for  us!"* 
as  if  he  should  say  :  "  I  fear  you  not  either  for  life  or  death.  He 
who  bore  our  clay  and  died  our  death,  He  will  be  the  shield  of 
my  helj)  and  the  sword  of  my  glory,  whilst  underneath  are  the 
Everlasting  Arms."t 

Great  must  have  been  the  excitement  in  the  University  on  the 
return  of  the  two  parties  which  had  been  sent  forth  to  fight  their 
respective  battles.  Great  the  sadness  of  the  one,  great  the  exul- 
tation of  the  other.  Irreverence  and  rationalism  had  not  for 
many  years,  x>erhaps  never  since  Remigius  started  the  Paris 
schools,  received  so  severe  a  check.  The  battle  had  been  a  bold, 
open,  vmcompromising  contevst.  Both  sides  did  all  that  was  in 
them  to  overset  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Both  were  san- 
guine. And  had  not  the  Holy  8ee  been  the  arbiter,  things  might 
have  gone  very  differently. J:  But  her  principles  are  fixed  ;  her 
laws  are  sure,  definite,  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  care 
to  read.  The  secular  party  had  been  blinded  through  conceit,  and 
had  lost  th(miselves  through  insubordination,  and  therefore  did 
not  rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times :  they  had  played  a 
losing  game,  and  their  champions  returned  to  them  simply  to 
relate  how  Bonaventure,  Albert,  and  Br.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  by 
their  learning,  keenness,  and  moral  weight,  had  carried  every- 
thing before  them  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  Angelical  meanwhile  found  his  way  through  th«^  narrow 
crowded  streets  of  the  great  city — streets  he  had  travelled  along 
years  before,  when  quite  a  stripling,  with  the  venerable  Greneral 
— and  no  doubt  was  glad,  after  the  turmoils  and  excitements  of 
discussion,  after  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  th(^  fatigues  of  a  long 
land  journey,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell  in  ^^.  James's,  and 
enjoy,  away  from  tongues,  some  of  the  sweets  of  holy  solitude.  \ 

*  Til  torrorilma  nutoin  noris,  toiiitnii  ot  tenipoatatis,  quasi  pro  acnto  opponendo  se  nniniona 
Cnuis  .si;;uo,  dicThat  :  Di-iis  in  ranu'iu  v«Miil,  Di-us  pro  uobis  moituus  osl.  "  (JiolL,  Cap.  I'll.,  ii, 
;W,  /».  670.)  I  <       I 

]  Ihutfromynij/,  Chap.  XXX 1 1 1.,  27,  29. 

i  What  siovfiuiiis  power  on  earth  can  ho  ooinparod  with  that  of  Roino.  taking  its  duration, 
the  wide  area  over  which  it  is  exoK-iscd,  the  ninltitndc  and  variolv  of  the  suhjoct-s  with  whiih 
il  has  (o  deal,  and  which  it  i-annot  «h»ll.v  with.  Imt  is  ohliu,-d  to  s«>lth — n>ineniheriiig  tlie  m«-at 
diversity  in  tiiiHs,  cnstonis.  and  na(ionanti(\s  .'  .\nd  then  also  heaiiiii;  in  mind  that  while  the 
ANorld  ina.v  chaniic.  and  fashion  its  creeds  and  morals  at  ca]>rit'e.  she  must  ever  start  from  tho 
same  point,  and  ever  return  on  the  sani»>  i>rimiple.  To  a  man  who  can  s>"!«-T  '»  broad  view  of  a 
comidex  action,  the  history  of  the  Clinrcli  as  a  directiuji  and  coiitrollin<;  power,  from  the  tirst 
to  now.  otlers  food  for  serituis  rcHection.     Is  she  not  more  than  human  ? 

?  llis  love  of  solitude  and  distaste  for  sossip  and  small-talk  and  the  useless  ponrinp  out  of 
iiisii;nilican(  tri\  la  lilies,  is  thus  tiuuiied  upon  h\  roceo:—  ■  Nuilnni  vita>  tiinpns  ess«-t  >a<itniii. 
«luo(1  lion  esset  sacris  actionihus  oceupatuiii.  Ita  «i'u>d  si  aliquando  pro  consolatiouo  Fratruiu 
vel  anaruin  venerahilium  perstuiarum  cogeretnr  diniisso  studio  in  locutorio  consedere.  a  pri>- 
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But  it  is  hardly  ])iobable  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  much 
repose.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  trinniph  which  had  been 
achieved.  He  was  looked  upon,  by  that  ])oweii'ul  body  repre- 
senting the  party  of  discipline*  and  order,  as  liavin^,  by  his  extra- 
ordiiiary  ^ifts,  saved  from  (h'struction  tliose  princii)les  for  which 
they  would  readily  have  siu-riliced  their  lives.  He  had  l<'ft  Paris 
on  his  high  en*and,  follow^ed  by  the  admiration  and  blessing  of 
all  Who  loved  religious  life  and  desired  order  to  be  X'reserved. 
They  knew  from  liis  antecedents  tliat  he  was  a  great  and  power- 
ful reasoner,  and  a  i)ure  and  spotless  man  of  God.  The  crowded 
convent  itself  to  which  he  belonged,  the  grave  Cistercian,  the 
solemn  Carthusian,  the  ascetic  Bernardine,  the  ac^tive  Trinitarian, 
the  children  of  8.  Augustine,  and  the  meditative  Benedictine,  all 
with  any  int<u"est  in  the  maxims  of  perfection,  nuist  have  wel- 
comed the  Angelical  as  citizens  welcome  the  return  of  a  chief 
from  battle — from  a  war  on  which  their  all  was  staked,  and  in 
which  he,  through  his  superior  generalship  and  presence  of  mind, 
had  been  victorious.  And  in  proportion  as  they  realized  the 
beiK^tit  he  had  conferred  upon  religion,  so  much  the  more  fully 
did  he  gain  an  intiuence  over  their  hearts.  It  was  no  small  mat- 
ter, in  days  when  Religious  Orders  were  so  powerful,  to  have 
achi(n'ed  a  position  which  secured  to  him  their  united  counte- 
nance and  su})|)()rt.* 

And  whilst  the  Regulars  were  congratulating  one  another  on 
the  favou)'able  outcome  of  their  connnon  trials,  the  Holy  8ee, 
with  that  sagacity  which  sees  too  far  for  human  eyes,  was  pre- 
jiaring  to  follow  up  strenuously  the  action  it  had  from  the  first 
determined  on.  Pope  Ah^xander  felt  that  there  would  be  very 
little  use  in  issuing  decrees  and  fulminating  anathemas  at 
Anagni,  very  little  profit  in  burning  heretical  books  there,  and 
severely  ])unishing  th(ur  composers,  unless  something  w^ere  done 
to  secure  the  realization  of  th(^  Pontifical  wishes  in  the  theologi- 
cal capital  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  Paris  still  walkt^d  in  the 
old  cours(\s,  all  the  eni.'rgy  of  the  Italian  Doctors  would  be 
simply  thrown  away.  If  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
still  to  be  insulted,  ridiculed,  lampooned,  starved,  cudgelled, 
an<I  driven  out  of  the  seats  of  learning  ;  if  the  ground-principles 

f.M-tn  virtutie  et  Btudii,  etiam  ilia  hora  modica.  non  vacabat.  Nam  expeditia  his  quibns  opor- 
tiii!*8ct  propositis  n-8i»ond«Tf,  ali<|iiod  liiHtt>rial('  ant  nioralo  ad  ;ertiticationeni  br«-vil«'r  diR8«-re- 
bat.  n'li<|mim  si  snperfiiiHBet  tJ-nipiia.  priiiHqiiam  ad  caiueram  siiain  coinj)l('ta  lociitionf  rfdiHset, 
siirgons  a  loco  cum  quibusciimrju*'  spdiHH<'t,  sicut  non  a^lvcrtcns  divinis  int<;ntn8,  discurrcna  per 
clauHtrum  vcl  hortum,  consu»-tum  tempiis  suis  meditationibus  et  speculatiouibus  expendebat." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  VI.,  n,  3(t,  p.  66a.) 

*"It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  the  position  acfpiired  by  tlie  Angelical— not  merely  in 
order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  Ins  sneeesses.  but  also  tbaf  tlie  {jreat  sway  wliicli  he  undoubtedly 
exerted  later  oh.  over  the  whole  Liiiversitv.  mav  be  accounted  for  to  the  reason.  He,  like  a 
sun.  praduallv  and  st«aililv  mse  in  the  tlieoiojjic  heavens.  lishtin<;  up  more  mid  more  of  the 
faei-  of  the  earth  a^  he  a.^j-nded.  till  finally,  when  at  the  zenith,  he  threw  the  tlood  of  his  iutcl- 
iectiial  light — in  his  splendid  .S'Kmwa— over  the  entire  expanse  of  the  catholic  world. 
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of  religions  life  were  still  to  be  scorned  and  sconted — things 
wonld  not  sinii)ly  be  as  bad,  bnt  they  wonld  be  absolutely  worse, 
than  they  had  been  before.* 

To  save  all  i)ossibility  of  cavil,  therefore,  the  Holy  8ee 
dir(K'i<Mi  a  Bull  to  th(i  University  of  Paris,  recjuesting  the  nii^ni- 
bers  of  that  distinguished  body  to  carry  into  effect  the  commands 
which  had  been  issued  at  Anagni.  Any  one  who  has  a  curiosity 
to  see  this  instruction  and  a  host  of  others,  will  find  them  drawn 
out  in  the  Bullarium  of  the  Dominicans,  f  The  Holy  8ee  was 
excessively  active.  It  felt  the  enormous  power  of  the  Paris 
University  for  greater  good  or  evil.  The  only  chance  of  putting 
and  keeping  so  large  a  concourse  of  learned,  acute,  and  turbulent 
men  in  the  right  way,  was  to  x>^i'severe  till  all  those  improve- 
ments liad  been  effected  which  seemed  called  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  case :  for  the  Paris  Doctors  still  shrank  from  admitting 
the  Mendicants  to  their  chairs.  It  is  said  that,  counting  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  disturbances,  no  less  than 
forty  Briefs  coimected  with  an  adjustment  of  the  subject  were 
issued  by  the  Holy  Hee.  X  Bulls  were  directed  to  the  Chancellor ; 
Briefs  were  written  to  the  Bishops  ;  Briefs  were  sent  to  the 
Professors  and  to  those  connected  with  the  University ;  three 
Briefs  were  sent  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  city ;  King  Louis  him- 
self was  addressed  at  length  on  points  concerning  difficult 
questions  bearing  upon  university  discipline  and  education  ; 
some  Bulls  were  issued  forbidding  any  one  to  be  promoted  who 
refused  obedience  to  the  Quasi  Ligiium  ;  others  to  check 
dangerous  communications  between  that  firebrand,  William  of 
IS.  Amour,  and  certain  im})ressionable  Doctors;  others  giving 
instructions  that  the  pestifin'ous  Book  on  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times,"  together  with  all  other  publications  which  had  scandal- 
ized the  faithful  during  the  great  dispute,  should  be  burnt 
publicly  in  Paris.  And  indeed  so  carefully  did  the  authorities 
of  UonuMMitm' into  detail — so  anxious  were  th(\v  to  annihilate, 
once  for  all,  the  seeds   of  disiiffiiction,  that  a  special  Brief  wiis 


*  It  is  hut  nt'cossarv  to  ojxmi  Flcury  to  see  how  iiinch  n  tiriu  and  deternuned  Ix-aiinj:  was 
calh'd  tor  t>n  the  jmrt  of  th»^  U«)ly  So*'.  The  pique  of  the  Uoetors  and  seliohu.s  anninst  the 
Meudit  aiits  liad  not  hci-u  extiufjui.shed  hy  the  sueet-sHea  of  the  friars.  Like  most  vain  hanud 
men,  Ihiv  thought  they  eonhl  e\|>hiiu  away  the  orders  of  the  Holy  See.  ami  thus  eseape  the 
Jmmiliation  whieli  was  a  portion  of  th«'ir  just  pvii\ishnient.  It  was  to  meet  the  snhttrlums 
of  these  men  that  the  Pope  :ui(hesseda  thirtl  Hull  to  tlie  Hishoj)  of  Paris,  dechuini;  thai  thu.se 
who,  within  fifteen  da\s.  did  not  admit  the  triars  to  their  riiitits.  were  struck  with  an  e\«'om- 
nuniieation  reserv«d  to  the  Holy  See.     (Sei>  lliM.  KixUs.,  Toin.Xl'U..  I.ii:  LXXXll'..  ;>.  lUiV— «i-«l.) 

t  }<ee  VonslUut.  CCXXXIX.,  CatictUnrio  Pari.tini.  «<•  qnis  Lict^ntur,  p.  375;  Con.*tilut.  CCXL., 
A>  /'.irmVn.-v.s.  />.  aTft;  Coitnlitut.  CVXLl..  Xoiniullonim.  ;>.  :t7H ;  (-onstitut.  CCXLIL,  /■;;<».or.>;>iM.  :r:6; 
VvHMitiit.  ('CXI.iri,,  In  anitl.lniuiu.  p.-.i":  Cnistitul.  CCX lAl'..  In  rnrNttorr.-i.  ;».  1178 :  «;ni.ititut. 
C('.\IA'.,In  liuiltftmum,  p.  T.'J;  (\>uMititt.  I'i'XI.l'l.,  X,  Fnitrts.  p.  .iV.i;  CvHStilut.  CCX Ll'l I. 
ttUiii.  p.  ;r7y.) 

^  Cepeudant  le  Saint  Pere,  pour  aehever  ee  qui  ^toit  de|:\  hieu  avaue^.  ndressn  une  Bulle  k 

1  I  niversite  de  Paris,  jionr  in\  iter  tons  hs  niemhres  de  e«t  ilhistrc  Corps  :^  .se  «"onformtr  -^  op 
otu  avoit  ete  rei;h>  en  Italie.  Sa  Sainl<-t<-  donna  eneme  plnsimis  jintrcs  Hret's  )ti-ndaut  U'  cours 
ue  lannee  suivante.  tou,ionrs  snr  le  nuine  sn^jet."     ( I'tunon.  I.ir.  II..  t'htip.  Xlll..  p.  1-Ui— H}».> 
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publislH'd,  ]miiishiii^,  witli  exile  and  excommunicatioTi,  Guillot, 
that  \vr('tcli('(l  beadle  of  tln^  Pieards,  wlio  liad  so  bi-iitally  iiitrr- 
riii>ttMl,  witli  liis  iiisiiltiii^^  do(Minient,  the  preiu-liiii^^  of  the 
An^eliral  <biring  the  previous  Lent.* 

Though  thrre  wvrv  many  turbulent  spirits  in  Paris,  and  many 
subtle  minds  which  could  always  frame  a  plausible  excuse  for 
refusing  to  perform  a  patent  duty,  still,  the  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  Pope  Alexander  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars  of  the  secular  i)arty  found  themselves 
iinnly  met  at  every  point ;  they  found  that  resistance  and  suV)- 
terfuge  simply  brought  Bull  upon  Bull  and  Brief  upon  Brief 
upon  them  from  the  Roman  Curia ;  and  that,  in  projxH-tion  to 
their  efforts  to  shake  themselves  free,  was  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Italian  authorities  bound  them,  by  excommunications  and 
anathemas,  to  carry  out  the  law.j  Finding  that  oi)i)Osition  was 
useless,  they  submitted  with  a  generosity  and  manliness  which 
did  great  credit  to  their  hearts  and  to  their  heads.  Though 
turbulent  and  obstinate,  thougli  many  of  them  were  as  conceited 
as  well  cx)uld  b(3,  and  stone-blind  with  the  crassest  species  of 
pr<*judice,  still,  they  were  not  openly  contumacious.  They  had 
studied  history  enough  to  be  convinced  that  opposition  to  Peter 
is  as  truly  intellectual,  as  it  is  moral  suicide.  They  had  read 
the  fate  of  many  men  more  learned  than  themselves,  and  the 
lesson  had  not  been  thrown  away.  They  believed  in  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  8ee :  they  might  try  to  evade  it,  but  they 
would  never  question  it,  and  when  once  fully  confronted  by  the 
vision  of  just,  though  it  may  have  been  sometimes  stern  authority, 
they  turned  round,  and  did  their  best  to  follow  its  commands.^ 

*  "  Qui-lf|iu-8  Ilistoricns  aasurent  <|Uf  depuis  lo  conimenrement  d<-  cettc  affain*.  jnsqirA,  son 
ention-  coiihoiiiiiiati«ni.  il  y  «nt  qiiaraiito  Biillrs  •■iivoyeea.  on  h  saint  Ijoiiis.  cm  ii  «lin<'T<-iis 
Kv«'.qiM'8.  on  ail  ("liaii('<-li<T.  «'t  an  Coii».s  dc  ICiiivj-rsitr-;  taiitot  ]>oiir  «l<''f»'n(lr«'  d'accorch-r  la 
lireijff  k  c»Mix  ((iii  ne  pronicttioioiit  pas  d'olx-ii  h  la  lliille.  'jnajti  li(inniH  vilfe ;  tantot  tioiir  faire 
roiiipn-  le  ronniierce  ae  lettres,  que  jjlusicurs  Docteiir.s  j-iitretenoieiit  eiifon-  avcc  Giiillaiinie 
d<-  Naiiit-Aniour.  .  .  .  Le  Pap**  porta  hch  attentions  .iusqn'h  vonloir  t'aire  pnnir  par 
rexcoininiinication.  et  })ar  fxil,  le  noninie  <iiiiIlot.  Bedean  des  Ecoliers  de  la  Nation  de  I'icardie, 
pour  avoir  laum-  dn  8«andale,  et  interroinpn  la  i)redicatiou  de  Tliouias  d'Aquin,  le  Carenic 
precedent."     (Tonron,  Lit.  11. .  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  149.) 

t  Cireat  weijjhts  move  Hlr>wly.  I>ut  when  tliey  do  move,  tliey  carry  all  hefr)re  tliem.  So  it  is 
■with  the  practiJ-al  a«'tion  of  the  Holy  See.  She  is  never  in  a  hurry,  never  inipetiions  or  ineoii- 
siderate  in  her  movenients.  Her  light  to  see  is  always  hright.  she  has  never  Ut  seareh  for  or 
make  her  i>rinciples  to  order ;  her  theory  or  system  ot  lejrislatiou  is  as  clear  to  her  in  all  its 
complieated  heann;;rt  as  a  weh  in  the  sniiht^ht.  Her  ])iiidence  and  tact  comes  in  when  these 
]»rirn-iples  have  to  !»»•  applied  to  the  ever-recurrinji  and  ever-varying  <'onditions  of  men  aiiil 
iiftlie  social  fabric:  wliilst  they,  chameleon-like,  are  ever  castinf;  themselves  into  rliflerent 
sh.apes.  and  throwinc  tint  ilivers  hues — she.  like  Truth,  is  stationary:  wliilst  with  her  practi<-al 
wisdom  she  measures  out  from  her  nnrn  and  rcif-ra  that  which  will  «'.\actly  tit  the  oc«-asion  and 
tend  towards  reducing  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  men  into  something  like  harmony  and 
onler. 

t  And  in  this  is  neat^-d  tlie  great  distinction  l>etweeii  the  darkness  of  those  days  and  the 
darkness  of  the  jiresent.  Then,  men  fell  away  in  detail,  they  denied  this  or  that  truth,  or  fanat- 
ical Iv  ^»et  upas  tea«diers  of  novel  doctrines,  or  wen*  cruel,  oi  sufterstitious.  or  fond  of  dress, 
or  of  excitement,  or  of  wlf-disjilay.  The  Kast  had  introduced  luxury  and  gaudy  colours  and 
choice  tapestries  and  silks:  the  Crusa^les  had  put  tire  into  the  blood  of  many.  But  they  held  to 
the  ma8t«r-princiy>le  of  order  and  of  Salvation — they  did  not  reject  the  authority  of  the  teach- 
ing Churc'h.  or  presume  to  call  in  question  the  directive  power,  and  controlling  otFice.  of  the 
Sovfi-figii  i'oiilil).  .Soiiu-  of  the  crystals  in  llir  gii'iil  eliaiidi-lier  may  ha\e  bctii  damaged,  luil 
tlie  cord  which  held  it  up  on  high  ha<l  not  l)e,en  severed,  Now-a-days,  the  cord  has  been  rudely 
cut,  and  antliority  breaks  upon  the  gronniL 
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Very  possibly  the  tact  and  piety  of  the  king,  S.  Louis,  who 
took  the  ]iveli(5st  interest  in  the  prosi)erity  of  the  University,  and 
wlio  did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  peaceful 
unchnstanding,  helped  materially  to  create  a  more  charitable  and 
generous  tone  of  uiind.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the 
authorities  of  the  University  determined  to  prove,  by  an  act  of 
largeness  which  was  as  gracious  as  it  was  noble,  that  all  the  past 
had  been  forgotten,  and  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  for 
the  future  to  live  with  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  city  on  the 
most  friendly  and  harmonious  terms.  They  consequently  invited 
the  two  great  champions  who  had  not  only  fought  against  them, 
but  had  moreover  utterly  defeated  them,  to  prepare  themselves 
forthwith,  and  by  a  public  Act,  before  the  assembled  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  S(5holars,  to  earn  the  highest  grade  which  a  seat 
of  learning  c-an  bestow  upon  its  children — that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.*  By  this,  not  only  would  the  Mendicants  stand  before 
the  world  in  their  due  place  of  honour,  but  the  very  men  who 
had  been  contending,  and  contending  successfully,  in  defence  of 
their  privileges,  would  be  the  two  first  persons  to  enjoy  them. 

This  well-timed  and  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  University 
gave  an  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  king,  who  loved 
Thomas  very  tenderly,  and  who  seems  to  have  drunk  at  the  same 
spiritual  fountain,  had  long  ardently  desired  to  see  him  and 
Bonaventure  in  a  leading  position  in  the  schools.  He  knew  what 
two  nuin  of  deep  mind  and  saintly  life  c^n  effect,  and  liow  such 
characters  as  theirs  Avould  act  as  a  leaven  amidst  the  crudities  and 
freedoms  of  scholastic  life.  How  earnestly  the  See  of  Rome 
longed  to  place  8.  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  as  leaders  of  thouglit, 
as  candelabra  lucent ia,  in  the  metropolis  of  theologic  learning,  is 
evident  from  many  Bulls  and  Briefs  ; — and  by  degrees  the  pub- 
lic oi)inion  of  the  noisy  city  worked  in  the  same  direction.  The 
general  feeling  recognized  the  merit  of  the  men,  and  possibly  also 
the  splendour  and  soundnc^ss  of  the  ju'inciples  wliich  they  repre- 
sented. Jn  proportion  as  light  fell  upon  the  people,  they  became 
z(^alous,  and,  at  length,  even  clamorous,  for  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  and  Bonaventure  in  the  Aula.]     The  Mendicants  had 

*  "  L'aiitorit^,  1p  r.Me  et  le  doncoiir  Aw  Roi  saint  Louis  ne  oontiibnt>rent  pas  moius,  one  les 

l«»ttro8  ft  h'.s  .snitciH'cs  dii  Somi'iiiin  Pont  ilV.  i\  rmtitr  n'tiiMistsoiiu'iit  d'liiu'  ^laix,  qui  o«nfi;«  et 
niMsiila  tousU's  finis  dc  liicu.  ;^  inoixnl  ion  qiirllc  nvoit  i'Xv  lon'itt-mps  dcsin-o.  I/l'inv  tMsitt', 
lumr  (lomur  \iin>  |>rtuM>  pul)li(iiu' (!«•  s;(  |i;irt'ailc  utoiiciliation.  lit  iin  ili  r  Sjiint  TJinma-si'i  Saint 
i>»>na\  tMit  nil',  (lonl  Ic  Uoctorat  cloit  jrlaidc  «l<)>nis  diMiv  ans,  ;^  laiic  inccMsainnirnI  h'nr  jirin- 
•  iiic  scion  I'nsano,  ct  :~\  pitMuii  c  If  Itoniu-I  do  l»o(l«nr."  ('I'onron,  Iav.  II.,  (Vi.i/i.  \lll..  /•.  U!i,- 
also,  15ar»-iUo,  ('/«(;».  Will..  /.,  l!»7;  (iibolli,  <'(i;x»  A/A".,  74 ;  Vw^vrio,  LU>.  1.,  Cap.  I.,  u,  I2~i:\ 
f.  :m.) 

t  "lies  Snpcrionrs  do  llddro  iMi  tirout  un  ooniniaudoniout  o\)>i^s  j^  iiotrt»  Saint:  les  vjvux 
*^»  l'vi)>lii"  u'otoiont  ni  dontoux,  iii  i>aita!i«s  sur  eo  ]>oint :  la  Cour  do  Home  et  eelle  de  France 
dosiroiont  avoo  iinionr,  do  voir  eo  jiiand  lionnno  dans  la  plaoo  d'hounour.  on  son  inorito  l"ap- 
\><'Hoil  dopnis  lonf<'-toni|)s  :  nons  avons  \  I'l  <ino  lo  l*ai>o  s'en  oloit  oxpliipio  pinsiours  lois,  insiprii 
nu'tlio  cot  avliolo  ji.-irnu  los  conditions  do  l,i  )>ai\,  (|U'il  vonloil  aecoider  ;'V  eeux.  dont  la  cuuduite 
lui  avoit  dipln.'     fl'onion.  l.iv.  11.,  Cluir.  XIII..  r-  H'J.) 
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liad  a  hard  battle  to  figlit.  But  tliey  liad  fought  and  had  won  it. 
liTcvcrenco,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  to  retirt*.  William  of 
S.  Amour  ceased  to  be  the  idol  of  the  liour.  A  reaction  had  set 
iu.  The  friars  were  iu  favour.  They  liad  sucx'eed(;d,  and — with 
the  herd  of  m<ui  at  all  events,  (n'en  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
nothing  was  so  successful  as  success. 

It  was  siiid  just  now  that  the  action  of  the  University  "  gave  an 
almost  universal  satisfac^tion."  There  was,  however,  one  notable 
exception.  There  was  one  man  who  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to 
liinder  the  cham])i()n  of  the  Dominicans  from  being  raised  to  the 
high  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  and  that  one  solitary  man  was  the 
great  Angelical  hims(»lf. 

We  have  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  how  his  gentle  sen- 
sitive mind  withdrew  with  spontaneous  hoiTor  from  anything 
that  lookinl  like  honour  to  himself.  Not  even  to  soothe  his 
mother  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  nor  to  please  his  brothers, 
nor  his  friends,  nor  even  the  Pope,  could  he  be  brought  to  accept 
the  high  dignity  of  Abbot,  and  to  maintain  the  family  traditions 
on  the  mountain.*  Wlien  made  Bachelor,  it  was  against  his  will. 
lie  had  to  be  f(n'ced  into  his  Licentiate.  How^  then  could  he, 
who  had  been  shrinking  back  all  his  life  from  titles  and  i)ositions, 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  Master  in 
Theology  ?t  And  here  there  was  something  besides  honour  from 
which  he  fl(^d — he  thought  he  was  too  ignorant;  he  felt  lie  was 
too  young.  With  his  iK^ii-t  all  on  fire,  he  went  to  his  8ui)eriors. 
He  explained  to  them  his  case.  He  spoke  of  his  slender  parts, 
his  lack  of  knowledge,  his  inexperience,  and  urged  how  difiicult 
he  found  it  to  bring  himself  to  take  the  dreaded  step.  There  is 
souK^thi ug  almost  awful  iii  the  way  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  unhtness,  and  in  the  sickness  which 
cre])t  over  him  when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  made  some 
thing  of.  '*  Leave  me,"  he  seems  to  say ;  "  let  me  serve  God  in 
lM»ace  :  drag  me  not  out  into  the  sight  of  men :  let  me  have  Him 
alone  for  my  reward  !  "J 

*  For  the  privilfjjp8  of  Mont*-  CaH.sino.  we  s»  i-arly  as  a.d.  741,  tlif  "  ConMitutio"  (ITT.)  of 
Popf  Zarliarv  I.,  n.  Vt — 7,  p.  4;  a^ain.  in  U2:{.  the  "  f'nvntitHtio"  (XT.)  of  I'ope  ("alixtiis  II..  n.  3,  p. 
U:  then,  in  1208.  tl)e  "  ConMitutin"  (XXIIJ.)  of  lunocont  III.,  n.  1,  2,  3,  4,  kc,  ;>.  28— 29,  (See 
JlitlUiriuin  rVwi'/fftw, /KWwi'm.      I'mrliift,  M iJt'i'L.) 

\  Tliotnas  <''toit  ]«•  sj-til  h  H'.TlHi^cr  fl'nn  ordre.  (|)ii  liii  p.'iroiHsoit  rnoiiis  coiiforme.  sinoji  h  »tin 
J-tat .  (Ill  nioins  a  son  at  tr:iit  p;irt  iciilif-r.  T(jiit  o»-<-up«''  iln  di'-sir  de  t'aire  t  rioinplicr  la  K<'li;ji()n  dii 
iiii-iisun;:i' et  df  I'eiTcnr.  il  oiililioit  toii.jonrs  ce  (|iii  jiouvoif  Ic  rejrarder  jKT.sonncllciiicnt ;  et  il 
voulciit  <-tre  oiih]i<-  de  tout  le  nionde.  Taiif  qu'il  u'v  avoit  en  rpie  des  nioiiifieatioiiH  et  des  eon- 
trailietionn  ^  esHnyer,  dann  le  j>OKte  «»ii  obeisHanee  lavoit  plaee,  on  I'y  vit  tran«jnille:  et  il  ne 
denianda  la  perniissiou  de  le  reder  h  nn  antre,  cjne  lorsqn'il  fiit  rjnestion  de  recevoir  nne  espece 
de  reeonipense,  et  de  reeneillir  le  frnit  des  ses  travanx."     (Tonron,  Liv.  II.,  C'luip.  XIII.,  p.  150.) 

X  "  L'lionneiir  «f  restime.  qne  les  lunnrnes  ont  nttaeh*''  h  la  f|n.'ilite  de  Doctenr.  otfen<;oient 
d'antanr  1)Imh  sa  nHwlestie,  qne  par  une  liiiniilit*''  sans  exeniple.  avec  toiitef*  les  ;;randes  qualitf^B 
qii'on  adniirott  en  Ini.  il  et«iit  reelleni*-nt  jiersnade  qn'il  n'avf)it  ni  la  (tapaj-ite.  ni  le  nierite 
ny'ceHKaires.  ponr  reniplir  dignenient  tons  les  devfiirs  d'nn  Doetenr.  Voyant  done  les  Sup6- 
ri»Mirs.  (pii  avowiit  de  Ini  nne  id<'-e  dinV-rtMifr-.  lonjunrs  fV-rnM-H  dans  lenr  resolntion.  il  s'aildressa 
j\  l»ien.  ]»onr  Ini  din-  a v«t  nn  saint  Koi :  Vimn  iii;arAi;,  S<i{fiu:ur,  quKJi:  'iuuffre  violence  :  re'pondcz pour 
inoi."     (Touiou,  Lit.  II.,  rhup.  XIII.,  p.  UMl) 
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But  his  Superiors,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  representations,  went 
quietly  on  their  way.  They  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and 
ended  by  telling  him  to  prepare  for  his  degree. 

Here  is  evident  the  wisdom  of  living  under  the  authority  of 
religious  life.  Though  a  saint,  the  Angelical  was  no  fit  judge  on 
practical  matters  in  his  own  case.  As  the  reader  feels  full  well, 
he  was  neither  too  ignorant  nor  too  young.  This  manifestation 
of  his  deep  humility  proves  his  worthiness  all  the  more,  and  the 
whole  of  his  action  in  this  affair  evinces  the  profound  character 
of  his  mind.  He  did  not  arrive  at  his  conclusion  because  he 
compared  himself  with  other  men.  Saints  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  themselves  against  their  neighbours.  But  he 
weighed  himself  as  he  knew  himself — against  his  duty  to  our 
Lord,  and  against  his  view  of  the  requirements  and  ofiices  of  a 
leader  of  thought  in  the  schools  of  Paris  at  that  day.*  And 
as  it  is  the  case  that  in  j)rox)ortion  as  a  man's  soul  is  illuminated 
with  supernatural  light,  in  that  same  proportion  he  sees  vividly, 
and  aj)preciates  keenly,  his  own  shortcomings  and  imperfections  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  is  gifted  with  a  master  mind,  in 
that  proportion  he  grasps  the  full  weight  of  responsibility, 
and  the  full  significance  of  the  word  'position — so  it  follows  that 
the  Angelical,  being  exceptionally  illuminated  by  grace,  and 
exceptionally  gifted  by  nature,  recoiled  fnmi  that  which  common 
minds  are  ever  craving  for,  and  craved  for  that  which  they  would 
do  anything  to  escape.  His  humility  was  no  foolish,  mawkish, 
sentimental  effeminacy;  not  the  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or 
of  a  softening  brain  ;  no  hollow  pretence  or  unreality — but  the 
issue  of  deep  supernatural  vision  into  self,  and  of  the  workings 
of  an  exalted  mind  upon  the  lofty  theory  of  human  obligations.f 
Men  of  this  class,  when  directed  by  the  light  of  supernatural 
obedience,  are  led  to  the  highest  heroism  before  God,  and  be- 
come  the  greatest  champions  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  in  the  sight  of  men. 

This  fear  of  being  made  something  of,  which  was  the  one 


*  How  well  FiiKcrio  speaks:—"  Or  p«'r  t'oiniiiciare  dairhumiltiV.  egli  liebbc  nn  perfetto  oon- 

oaoiuu'nto  (li  sc  stosso.  (•I^^  il  foiuliuiM'nto  luccssavio  di  tal  virtu,  i-d  •>  la  soinnia  tilosolia  <lii' 
Suiitilapiu  alta.  »•  la  \n\\  utile  scicntia  soiua  !»■  altre  stiiiiafa;  t-sseuilo  tiiU'sta  la  stratla  piu 
Hirura  per  anivan- alia  uotitia  <li  Uio:  siciiie  piotondanuMito  poiu'trando  tiuo  allabisso  di  se 
uu-di-siiun,  jxitr  di  s(>  stesso  ilir  paiinuute  eoUKiiU'siastico :  I'ro/undum  abj/ssi  jxuf/rart"  ; 
jjiai'ilu^  I'abisd  steoudo  la  di  sopia  allc^iata  espiicatioue  di  S.  Girolaiuo  vieue  iutorprotaio 
louutso."     {Fiij;eiiu,  Lib.  II.,  Cup.  IX.,  p.  ll;l.) 

t  His  views  on  humility  were  tlioroufihly  seientific.  and  based,  not  upon  delusion  of  anv 
Kjnd.  but  Tipon  unadulterated  Truth :—"  K«ili  uariniente  in  questo  proposito  insepni\.  obe  la 
virt»i  dellhuuiilt^  jier  sua  natura  alia  virjriniia  sautii>one.  e  ehe  liulinta  huiuilt;~»  e  une  tiua 
Stiperbia,  e  ehe  (juesta  virth  tutte  I'altre  iudirettaiueute  stabilisee.  t«  iieudo  essa  lontana  la 
8ui>erbia  :  e  ehe  il  eonoseinieuto  della  veritr»  aU'lmuiiltri  disjxine.  «•  questa  alia  sapientia :  e  ehe 
1  huuiilti\  alle  virth  teol(>>;ali  savvieiua;  uientreehe  lauinia  a  titelo  di  riverenz.a  a  Dio  si 
sojioetta,  e  per  rispetto  di  lui  asU  altri  aueora  ;  e  ehe  rhuniile  iu>n  nia^iiiorniente  si  niaravinlia. 
one  quando  viene  il  prourio  nierito  eonuuendato.  e  per  eontrario  il  superbodesideroso  di  honori 
iu>n  pin  si  eontrista.  ehe  tpiaudo  viene  dispresiato."  Frisjerio.  Li7).  //..  ('.i/>.  /A'.,  j).  117:  see 
K'tT  ^'''""""  '^'hioUu/icii,  ]'oL  III.,  Stcitmhi  Stcumhf,  (^Uitst.  TLA'/.,  Art.  /.,  //..  ///..  /?'.,  l'..  VI..  p. 
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^reat  anxiety  of  th<^  Angelical  tlirou^h  lifp,  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  liini  as  lu^  grew  in  years.  It  was  tlui  fruit,  as  lie  tejiclies 
liiniself,  of  tliat  "  Heverenc-*' "  wliicli  is  one  of  tlie  gi-eat  pillars 
of  the  Benedictine  temple  of  perfection.^  i^'iigerio  says  that  in 
his  tender  infancy  at  Monte  Cassino,  the  8aint  manifested  this 
ruling  sentiment.  Und(»r  Albert  at  Cologne  it  was  the  same. 
He  drew  back  (^uite  wounded  and  sad  ;  a  cloud  would  anue 
across  Iiis  brow  if  it  were  hinted  to  him  that  lie  ought  to  be 
noticed  or  plact^d  in  some  position.  The  Benedictine  love  of 
retinnnent,  of  being  left  alone,  of  being  permitted  to  live  to  God 
undisturlxMl  l)y  the  w^orry  of  men,  seemed,  at  times,  almost  to 
have  borne  upon  him  with  too  powerful  a  sway.  It  is  the 
mightiness  of  his  modest,  loving,  contemplating  character  that 
makes  him  so  deep  a  mystery  of  moral  loveliness,  and  that 
ranges  him  so  far  aljove  the  category  of  ordinary  men.f 

Even  the  commands  of  his  kSupcniors,  who  marvelled  at  his 
Boul  the  more  they  knew  of  it,  did  not  relieve  him  from  any  of 
the  pain — did  not  break  the  cloud,  or  dispel  the  terror,  with 
which  his  whole  being  was  encompassed.  The  very  thought  of 
what  was  coming  seemed  utterly  to  prostrate  him.  Strong  and 
bitive  as  he  was,  chivalrous  as  the  noblest  of  knights,  knowing 
no  fear,  and  fearing  no  danger,  he  could  not  iind  th(3  nerve  to 
bear  uj)  against  the  thought  that  he  was  to  be  dragged  from  his 
quiet  resting-i)lace,  and  to  be  thrust  into  a  public  X)Osition  of 
grave  responsibility,  and  to  be  h(^ld  u])  before  the  eye  of  intel- 
lectual Pai'is,  as  one  worthy  of  high  dignity.  As  the  bat,  when 
bf»ing  drawn  out  of  its  dusky  hiding  place  into  the  light  of  day, 
shrinks  away  further  into  its  obscuirity,  terrified  and  scared  by 
an  overpowering  sensation — so  did  the  Angelical  shrink,  or  so 
would  he  have  shrunk,  as  S.  Anselm  did  before  him,  had  he  not 
been  steadied  by  the  express  wishes  of  his  Superiors.  %  . 

*  "  III  hoiniiu'  duo  [lOHHiint  cfniHidorari.  scilicet  id  quod  «*8t  Dei,  ct  id  <juod  est  lioiiiiiiiH. 
HoiiiiiiiH  autcni  CHt  c)iiid(iiiid  iH-rtiiict  ;id  dct'cctum  :  Kcd  Dei  est  quichiuid  iiertiiiet  tid  Kaliiteiii 
«'t  perfect  iniieiii.  Keciiiiduin  illiid  OHcae,  l.'l,  9:  Fcrditio  tun,  IstHirl,  nc  te  f.sl :  ex  hi/;  lantniu  (j\urilinm 
ttiutn.  liinniiitii.H  aiiteiii.  Hiciit  dietnin  est  art.  1  liuj-  qii.'est.,  ad  5,  et  art.  1  ad  .'I.  pr(i)irie  re.s|iieit 
reverentiain.  <|iiit  lioiiio  Deo  Hiiltjicitiir ;  et  ideo  <{uilil>et  lioiiio  heciuidiiiii  id  i|ii(>d  siiiiiii  ebt, 
deliet  he  eiiilil>et  iiroxiiiio  siilijici-re  ()iiaiituiii  ad  id  quod  est  Dei  in  i]i80 :  iiou  auteni  hoc 
reijuirit  Iniiniiita.s  iit  aliquin  id  <|uod  est  l)ei  in  Keipno,  suhjiciat  ei  tjuod  apparet  esse  Dei  iu 
altero."     CTom.  III..  Sfrumln  Sfrnndrr,  Qiurgt.  C'LXI.,  Art.  III.,  p.  540.) 

t  No  better  explanation  of  tlie  frame  of  mind  of  tlie  Angelical  could  be  supgeHted.  tlian  by 
studying  tlif  teacliings  of  S.  Jolin  of  tlie  Cross  regarding  Charity.  The  soul  which  truly  loves 
"  looks  upon  itH<'lf  as  un]irot1tal(le  in  all  it  does,  and  on  its  whole  lift-  as  worthless.  Another 
most  womlerfiil  effect  is,  that  it  looks  upon  it.s<'lf  as  being  in  trufli  the  very  worst  of  all,  for 
two  reasons — first.  Iwcause  its  love  continues  to  show  it  what  (lod  deserves  at  its  hands:  and 
secondly,  because  it  acknowledges  to  itself  that  even  the  great  things  it  does  for  God  arc  im- 
perfect and  faulty.  Hence,  confusion  of  face  and  afflicticui,  when  it  comjiares  the  meanness 
of  its  own  conduct  with  the  Majesty  of  God."  (Complete  Works,  Vol  /.,  Book  II.,  Ouip.  XIX.,  p. 
435—436.) 

%  What  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  genuine  scholastic  spirit  of  intellectual  tourna^ 
ment!  Wliat  scholastic  Doctor,  or  clever  youth,  would  refuse  to  make  himself  a  name  by  his 
dexterous  displays  of  intellectual  fence  ?  Who  would  think  of  refusing  the  Doctor's  cap.  or  be 
made  ill  with  the  idea  of  being  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  learned  men  ?  S.  Bernard,  and 
8.  Anse'.m.  or  Hugh,  and  Richard  of  S.  V'ictor's,  or  the  gentle  meditative  Lombard— unquestiona- 
bly, but  they  belonged  to  the  monastic  school  of  quiet.  What  is  said  of  S.  Anselm,  apitlies 
■with  equal  force  to  the  Angelical— that  he  was  "disgusted  when  he  was  suddenly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  world,  aud  made  to  look  it  iu  the  face."     (See  Hook,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  III.  p.  247.) 
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What  did  lie  do  ?  He  knew  whence  alone  he  could  di-aw 
comfort.  He  knew  where  alone,  if  he  did  not  get  conifoH,  he 
was  certain,  at  all  events,  to  find  strength. 

It  had  been  his  custom  ever  since  he  came  to  S.  James's,  when 
all  had  retired  to  rest,  to  slix)  out  of  his  cell,  and  to  steal  quietly 
among  the  shadows  of  the  emjjty  church  to  pour  out  his  spirit 
before  our  Lord.  Christ  was  his  one  great  Love — the  seat  of  all 
his  "  Wisdom."  Our  Lord  fired  and  warmed  him,  and  made  his 
whole  soul  glow  with  a  heroism  which  alone  can  spring  from  the 
Sacred  Heart.*  The  thought  of  our  Lord  humbled  him  to  the 
dust,  when  he  turned  to  the  Agony  and  the  Death.  It  broke 
him  utterly  to  think  of  Jds  being  honoured,  being  made  the  object 
of  the  admiration  of  hundreds,  and  in  so  emphatical  a  manner, 
when  his  Love  was  smitten  with  a  reed,  and  stood  crowned  with 
thorns !  He  could  not  endure  to  feel  that  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  a  service  which,  when  compared  with  what  was  really  his 
Master's  due,  was,  at  the  best,  but  the  effort  of  an  uni)rofitable 
servant.  How  could  he  i)ut  out  his  hand  for  recompense,  how 
could  he  consent  to  receive  the  applause  of  men,  when  his  whole 
life  was  but  one  act  of  selfishness,  compared  with  the  outi)ouring 
love  of  Christ  for  him  ?  How  could  he  be  bright  and  gay,  and 
highly  placed,  when  his  Master  was  broken  and  sorrowing,  and 
reputed  with  the  wicked  ?t  No  ;  he  could  not  stand  so  terrible 
a  stroke  as  that.  His  large,  throbbing,  sensitive  heart,  worked 
U])on  by  his  vast  intelligence  and  glowing  imagination — the  one 
drawing  out  before  him  the  mysterious  scheme  of  Clirist's  self- 
annihilation,  the  other  imaging  the  Passion  with  the  vividness  of 
light — seemed  filled  like  a  fountain,  as  he  threw  himself  before 
the  Crucified,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  Cross.:}:  There  he 
looked,  and  knelt,  and  prayed ;  there  he  held  himself  half- 
stunned  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  till  the  large  tears  gathered 
to  his  eyes,  and  fiowed  down  copiously,  as  he  prostrated  himself 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  crying  liis  heart  out  like  a  little 
child,  before  his  Saviour,  and  begging  of  Him  for  the  knowledge 


* "  Krat  i)ni>tt'i»'a  pnvtlictus  Doctor  nootiinio  tomj>or«>,  huiiiaii:i>  dcputato  qiiicti.  post 
i)n«vt'iu  Moiuiiuiii  in  sua  cauu'ia  vcl  t-fcU'sia,  ad  (luaiii  sibi  ih-  nootc  patflmt  actfs.sus.  in  li»oo, 
•liuni  sihi  ud  oiamlmii  cU-f-t'iat.  in  oiation«'  prostratns;  nlii  oiando  nu-n'ii'tnr  a<l»lisr«'ri-,  tpuB 
«i|>oituis!sci  ])(»sl  orationcni  .strilnTo  vcl  dictaic.  Sic  cnlni  tcnuuis  vita-  .s»ia>.  sibi  couccssnni  ail 
iiicrmini,  distnbuit  ad  i>iotcctuni.  ut  prutcr  illnd  tcnijins  nioduiiui,  (iu«>d  sonmo  vol  oibi  iccf|>- 
tioni  pro  valctudiiic  corporis  sibi  jici  timctoric  indiilsissct .  icli(iiiniii  oiationi,  ItM-tioni.  pr.cdica- 
tioui.  nu'ditationi,  vcl  scribcndis  vcl  dictandis  quastionibus   cxpcndcbat,"     (Tucco,  BolL,  Cup. 

I  /..  n.  ;)(!,   ;).  (iliH.)  V  •  / 

t  Isnias.  I. III..  12. 

t  Tocco  sjivcs  tlic  account  of  S.  Thonuis's  bcinfi  ordered  to  take  liis  degree  tlius:— '•  Po8t 
uccnrsuni  stndii  tVuctnose  coinpletnni.  cum  tcnipus  instaret.  quo  Bacellarii  Theolo;;ia' erant 
rarisiensi  I'aneellario  pra-scntandi ;  nou  servato  onlim-  secundum  autieipationein  temporis 
•onsueti.  niandavit  juivAictus  Canccllarins  Triori  Parisiensi  Ordinis  Fratrnni  IM-.edicrttornni,  ut 
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and  ^nu'o  iipci^ssjiry  for  ucc^uittiTi^  himself  of  iho,  duties  wliich 
Nveiv  to  be  tlinist  upon  liiui.  'I'licu,  as  if  overj)o\vered  l>y  a  ('ou- 
sc'iousuess  of  iln*  iiunirnse  woik  wiiic.li  was  to  Ix^  done,  and  call- 
ing to  niiiid  the  terribh*  condition  of  the  schools,*  and  his  own 
weaknesses,  lie  brok«M)ut  into  the  Psalm  which  Ijegins:  "  8ave 
me,  0  Lord,  for  there  is  now  no  stiint ;  truths  are  (h*cayed  from 
among  the  children  of  ni(Mi,"t  And  s<3  he  i)rayed  and  wept  for  a 
long  time,  praying  till  he  could  i)ray  no  more,  and  weeping  till 
he  ha<l  no  more  tears  to  shed  ;  till  finally,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
lie  h^ll  into  a  de<^p  sleep,  as  he  had  done  once  before  after  the 
excitement  of  temi>tation  at  San  Giovanni.  And  behold,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  ])avement  before  the  altar,  an  old  and  venei-able- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  8.  Dominic,  ax)peared  to  him 
in  vision.^  And  the  old  man  said  to  him :  "  Brother  Thoinius, 
why  do  you  sob,  and  for  what  are  you  praying  to  our  Lord!'" 
And  h(i  answi^'ed :  "  Because  they  are  going  to  make  me  Master 
in  Theology,  for  which  I  am  quite  unfit ;  nor  do  1  even  know  how 
to  choose  a  thesis  fof  my  public  act."  The;  old  man  replied  : 
**  Behold,  thy  prayer  is  heard  ;  accept  the  oiiia^,  for  God  is  with 
thee  ;  and  for  thy  thesis,  take  no  otlier  words  than  these  :  "  Thou 
waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  ujjper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work.'"^  Upon  this,  the  Angelical 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  rose  up,  and  thanking  our  Lord  for  liaving 
heard  his  pi'ayer  so  speedily,  retired,  strengthened  and  ann- 
forted,  to  his  little  cell.f  Such  are  the  dealings  of  Wisdom  with 
the  elect  soul :  "  She  will  bring  upon  him  fear,  and  dread,  and 
trial ;  and  she  will  torture  him  with  the  tribulation  of  her  disci- 
j)lin(^,  till  she  try  him  by  her  laws,  and  trust  his  soul.  Then,  she 
slie  will  strengthen  him,  and  make  her  way  straight  to  him,  and 
give  him  joy."1[ 

*  "  Cl»Ti<i  noHtri  tcmjMtris  notiiis  si-qumitiir  HcliohtH  AiitirluiHfi  qnaiii  Cliristi,  potinK  tli-iliti 
giila-  i|U:iiii  ;;loMHii-.  potiiiH  collii^uiit  lihras  tjiiaiii  Ic^iiiit  libroH,  lil>«-iitiiiH  iiitiK-iit iir  Martliani 
qiiaiii  Maiiiiiii  .  .  .  ."  (AlaiiiiH  d<-  IumiiIis,  J>e  Arte  J'raedicand.,  Cap.  XXX  yj.  See,  if  you 
require  more  autlioritv,  HaiiiiHleD'8  Hampton  Lectures,  LecL  I.,  p.  39.     Third  Edition.) 

t  I'mlm  XI. 

i  ■•  Et  iii<ii>ieiiH  PKalmuni :  Salvnin  me  fac  Dens,  qiioniam  diniiiint.e  sunt  veritates  a  filiis 
lininiiiniii.  <liu  uraMHCuni  lacrvniiH  otidni  iiiivit :  et  eeee  a«l  emit  nniitiuH  cu-litUH  iiiiHsu.s  cut  Krater 
(|ui(lain  ejusdtui  <»i  dinis  ant  i<|UUs.  adiri<nluiii  i  everenduH,  et  dixit  ei :  Kr.  Tlioina.  <juid  Deuiii 
ora.s  euiii  laerviiiis  ?  Ke.H|M)ndit  :  quia  ini|>OHJtniii  eHt  iiiilii  oiiuh  .Ma(;iHterit,  ad  iiuod  HCieiitia  inea 
noil  Hutlieit :  et  qiuid  jiro|i<)iiaiii  jiro  iiico  |(rin«ipi<>.  non  oceiirrit.  Cui  Benexnixit:  Ke<'e  e.xaii- 
ditiiH  e8.  HUHei]>e  oiiuh  Ma^JHterii,  quia  DeiiH  tecum  est.  Pro  tiio  aiitem  ]>rineipio  niliil  iiliiid  i)r<>- 
]MiiiaH  nisi  hoc:  Ki^aiiH  iiioiite»  de  HU]ieiioribu8  tuiti :  de  iriictti  uperuiu  tuoruiu  Hatiabitur 
terra."     (Toeco.  Jioll..  Cap.  III.,  n.  17,  p.  w;2— 663. 

§  I'jtnlm.  cm..  \X  For  a  f;ood  explanation  of  tliis,  see  Scliegg,  Die  I'ltalmen,  Zweiter  Baivd,  p. 
134 — WV,  (Ziri-itf  Aiiflniif.) 

II  '•  Quo  dicto  Krater  Tlionias  eviKilans.  Domino  ({ratian  reddidit,  qui  euin  velociter  exaudivit. 
Quod  verbum  non  wiliiin  tbema  fuit  priiicipii.  wd  totiuH  siii  Huflicientiam  Htudii  indicavit;  quia 
ex  liiH.  t{\\:K  de  niontiliii8  diviii.<-  Mi»eculationi8  acccpit.  totam  KecleHiam,  quasi  a{;nim  divini 
tMMninis  ooiii]>1utuni  Haiiientia-  |t1nvii.s  satiavit.  ¥.M  eiiim  oninibiis  nianifeHtiim,  (jiiod  in  toto 
niuiido  inter  tideles  CatiiolicoH  in  Fliiiomqdiia  et  Tbeolo^ia  in  oiiinibu.s  kcIioMh  niiiil  aliiid  l('<;itur, 
quam  quod  de  ejus  scriptis  liauritur:  ijiiainvis  niuiti  alii  Ma^istri  ejus  Htyluni  sciibendi,  qiu> 
jKituerunt  studio,  imitantes.  cjuasi  ex  ejus  scriptis  elavein  liai)eute»  scienti.'e,  iiiKre.ssi  sunt  divi- 
iionim  seoreta  cellaria :  et  niulta  voluniina  scripserunt,  suuin  exercitantes  studiuni  sujna  posi- 
tuni  dicti  Doctoriii  fundamentum."  (Tocr-o.  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  \'.  p.  dB'.i:  see  Touron,  Liv.  II., 
Chap.  XIII.,  p.  150—151:  Fnnerio.  Lib.  /..  Cap.  V..  n.  6,  p.  31;    Gibelli,  (Uip.  XIX.,  p.  73—74.) 

11  Eccli..  IV..  19.  See  drammar  of  AMent,  Chap.  IX.,  §  1.  p.  345.  Dr.  Newman  forcibly 
expresses  all  that  tbe  Angelical  felt,  when  lie  says: — "  And  especially  .  .  .  shall  we  learn,  a« 
regards  religious  and  ethical  enquiries,  how  little  we  can  eHect,  however  much  we  exert  our- 
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The  Angelical  that  night  had  crept  into  the  church  with  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  spirit,  and  oiJj^ressed  with  an  indescribable 
anxiety  ;  he  returned  a  strong  and  valiant  man,  with  his  whole 
heart  expanding  towards  his  work,  with  his  mind  free  wdth  a 
Divine  elasticity,  "  rejoiced  as  a  giant  to  run  the  way."  *  In 
X)roi)ortion  as  he  distrusted  self,  he  rejjosed  confidence  in  God. 
When  he  felt  that  he  was  fighting  our  Lord's  battle,  at  our  Lord's 
desire,  and  enlightened  and  held  up  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  no 
power  could  stand  against  him — he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
fear.  8elf,  even  his  fear  and  horror  of  self,  sunk  away  out  of 
sight — vanished — as  the  splendid  vision  of  Wisdom,  beautiful 
and  strong,  seated  as  a  queen  securely  amongst  men,  fastening 
herself  on  their  hearts,  and  sealing  herself  on  their  intelligences, 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  occupy  his  mental  visic^n. 
Could  he  but  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  make  men,  once  for  all, 
gaze  upon  the  majesty,  the  constraining  loveliness,  the  entranc- 
ing beauty  of  the  world  in  which  he  himself  habitually  lived — 
could  he  but  show  them  the  Face  of  his  Christ — then  would  his 
life  not  have  been  spent  in  vain  ;  then  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
achieved  a  work  not  unworthy  of  a  recompense.f 

But  the  Saint  now  had  little  time  for  reveries,  or  for  indulging 
in  anticipations  of  the  future.  As  the  grey  morning  broke  into 
his  little  cell,  as  he  entered  it  on  coming  from  the  church,  he  felt 
that  before  that  day  was  out  his  great  public  Act  would  have 
been  made,  and  that  he  would  liave  been  invested  with  tlie 
i?mff?iia  of  a  Master  in  Di\'inity.  He  had  been  all  confusion,  he 
could  not  collect  his  thoughts,  even  a  subject  upon  which  to 
H])(\ik  would  not  suggest  itself — so  much  was  he  upset,  so 
cripphnl  and  bewildered  were  all  his  faculties — till  our  Lord 
lifted  him  up,  and  the  old  man  said  to  him  in  a  dream — "  Take 
no  other  words  than  these :  '  Thou  w^aterest  the  hills  from  Thy 
upper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy 
work.' "     Now  all   was  changed.  J      The   powers  of   his  vast 

B«<lv»»8,  without  that  Blfssiiif;:  for,  as  if  on  set  purpose.  He  has  nuxle  this  path  of  thou>;ht 
ruK);c«l  autl  rircuitouH  above  othi-r  investi>;atious.  that  the  very  ili.s«'i|>hiu'  iutlieted  ou  our 
niinds  in  tlmliuji  Iliui.  may  uiould  (hem  into  (hie  (hvotiou  to  Hiui  >vlu'n  He  is  fiunul  .... 
Certainly,  we  need  a  ehu>  into  tlie  labyrinth  which  is  to  h'ad  us  to  theni:  and  wlio  anions  us 
ean  hope  to  sei/.c  njion  the  true  start  ini;i>oints  of  thouiiht  for  tliat  enterprise,  and  njion  all  of 
theni.  to  understand  their  ri^ht  direction,  to  follow  thtni  out  to  their  just  limits,  ami  duly  to 
estimate,  ad^just,  an<l  combiiu>  the  various  reasonin;ia  in  which  tlu-y  issue,  so  jvs  satVlv  Xo  arrive 
at  what  it  is  worth  any  labour  to  secure,  without  a  special  illuuiiuatiou  from  lliiuselff" 
(Grammar  of  AH.^nt,  Chap.  IX.,  i  1,  p.  344—345.) 

*  I's..  XriII.,6. 

t  One  of  the  preat  resuHs  of  living  to  God,  of  abandonment  of  earthly  tics,  when  He  calla 
f(Nr  stu'h  a  sacritiee.  is  a  clear  vision  of  tlie  relative  worth  of  thiufrs.  Men  who  have  made  tho 
venture  themselves— who  have  deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  earth  and  shadow  is 
worth  little,  ci>mp;tred  with  luaveii  and  li^jht — if  thev  possess  any  fieiu'rosity.  must  yearn  to 
luake  others  feel  as  they  feel,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  see — not  vapour  aiid  cloud, 
but  the  true,  lastinsj  happiness  of  man.  How  tlu>  saints  lon>;ed  to  dras;  others  from  the  pit  I 
How  they  hiboured  to  open  heavens  >;ates,  if  but  for  a  moment,  that  men  mij^ht  take  one 
look,  and  never  more  forset !  Their  love  of  Christ  manifested  itself  iu  their  t«uderues8 
towards  the  creatures  for  whom  Christ  died. 

♦  It  is  so  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  "  the  world"  to  mistrust  self,  and  to  confide  iu  the  powef 

82 
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iiit«'lli^'(Mic(»  were  siimnioiied  by  liis  coiniiiaiKliii^'  will  to  cany 
out  each  its  allotted  task,  and  tliey  willin^^ly  obeyed  the  oi'd(*r. 
So  rapid  was  liis  mind,  so  j)oweifiil  liis  grasj),  tliat  in  a  few 
h(»iii-s  lie  liad  tlioroiighly  priipare<l  liiinself  to  exi)and,  and  tlieu 
defend,  against  tlie  keenest  intellects  in  Paris,  a  snbject  s<j  large 
tliat  it  may  be  siiid  to  have  inchided  the  greater  j)ortion  of  tlie 
th(.'ological  teaching  of  tliat  day.  Doubtless,  on  axx-ount  of  his 
vast  memory,  and  his  excjuisite  gift  of  order,  and  the  far  reach 
and  j)iercing  force  of  his  intellectual  vision,  embracing  the  widest 
range,  whilst  fixing  itself  on  every  detail — mast(^ring  the  pai-ts 
together  with  the  whole — he  was  enabled  to  study  his  thesis 
mentally,  as  ordinaiy  men  study  a  map  rolled  out  ready-made 
before  the  eye,  with  every  minute  river  and  tributary,  with  every 
sea  and  bay,  with  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegetation,  fixed 
and  marked  in  its  proi)er  form  and  colour.*  He  took  in,  and 
adjusted,  and  retained  the  entire  plan,  without  effort  and  with- 
out confusion  ;  and,  through  his  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
wliole,  and  of  the  mutual  value  and  relations  of  its  component 
l)arts,  he  was  n^ady  to  defend,  with  sound  and  incontrovertible 
arguments,  any  portion  of  his  thesis  which  might  be  assailed  by 
an  oj)ponent.  It  was  the  gift  and  genius  of  his  mind  to  see  no 
portion  of  philosophic  or  theologic  truth  in  isolation.  He  saw 
each  member  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  organism,  and  he  knew 
liow  to  bring  the  ])ower  of  the  whole  to  bear  on  its  defence. 
Aristotle  and  Alb(»rtus  liad  but  fostered  in  liim  a  gift  which  was 
a  splendid  natuial  endowment,  now  developed  in  its  range,  and 
multiplied  in  its  power — not  only  by  constant  exercise,  but  also 
through  the  abiding  influence  of  grace ;  and  sealing  itself, 
eventually,  upon  the  recognition  of  the  w«:)rld,  for  all  time  to 
come,  by  the  glorious  synthesis  of  the  immortal  "  Sumrnay  f 

of  fiod.  that  it  im  vt-ry  possiblo  jur-n  who  do  not  Btiulv  rharart«Ts  difTfriiig  so  murh  from  tlu-tii- 
jM'lvi'H.  will  hardly  Ik-  a))lf  t<i  take  in  fin-  ti-iiipcr  of  mind  wJiirli  ht-lon^H  8j«-fially  to  t)i<'  K^^'at 
nii-ii  of  (io'l.  Wlicrc  th«'v  m-c  wcakncHs.  or  want  of  confidrncc — men  nilHtniHtiiif;  tlicir  om'd 
al»iliti<-H,  and  Hhrinkinjj  from  preat  nnrlcrtakinjiH.  thoy  \%ill  Himjily  ]>nt  tln-m  down  au  pcrmms 
wanting  in  rtiarart»'r  «>r  <'onraKf.  Bnt  when  tlwv  flee  that  <'liaraft<T  or  fonrajjc  sjirin^.s  up  in 
thrm  as  it  w«t<'  suddenly  after  prayer,  they  are  taken  aback,  and  fe«d  a  certain  di.sj;uHt.  The 
run  of  events  lias  not  followed  the  ordinary  worldly  law.  and  the.v  are  alTronted,  and  look  upoa 
the  actirtn  of  j;ra<.e  iu*  a  kind  of  personal  inHult  to  tluin.Hcdves. 

*  A  master-miTid  seems  to  he  one  which  can  prasp  the  whole  system,  and  at  the,  same  time 
view  its  parts: — whieli  can  possess  truth  together  with  its  relations.  He  who  can  take  the 
IfMiirest  range,  and  enter  into  detail  witli  the  minut«-8t  accuracy,  is  the  niost  j»owerful  thinker. 
'All  that  exists,  as  contemplated  by  the  human  mind,  forms  one  largf-  system  or  comjilex  fact, 
and  this,  of  cour.se,  resolves  itself  into  an  iuflefinile  numher  of  )»articiilar  facts,  whic-h,  as  being 
|»orti«>ns  of  a  whole,  have  countless  relations  of  every  kind,  one  tr)wards  another.  Knowledge 
i.H  tlie  apprehension  of  these  fa<t8.  whetln-r  in  themselves,  or  in  their  mutual  positions  or 
bearings.  And.  iis  all  taken  tog<'ther  form  one  integral  oliject.  so  there  are  no  natural  or  real 
limits  Iwtween  jiart  and  part:  one  is  ever  running  into  anr»t)ier:  all  are  viewed  by  the  mind, 
are  combined  together,  and  possess  a  <-orrelative  character  one  with  another,  from  the  internal 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  Essence,  down  to  our  own  sensations  and  consciousness 
from  tlie  most  glorious  seraph,  down  to  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  of  reptiles."  (Newman,  on 
Univfrgity  Education.  Disc.  III.,  p.  69—70.) 

t  It  is  doubtful  as  to  when  the  Angelical  formed  in  his  mind  a  distinct  determination  to 
write  a  .'iumma  T'liins  TheoUtgur :  most  j»robably  from  a  very  «;arly  date.  The  (^tUl  esset  Deus 
of  his  infancy  points  to  the  centre-point  of  all  Diviiu*  science ;  then  his  profound  study  of  the 
bcriptures,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the '"  Sentences,"  which  was  tantamount  in  those  days  to  a 
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But  tlie  world  as  yet  had  only  witnessed  him  disj^lay  some 
small  jjortion  of  his  power  ;  it  had  reason  to  remember  him  as  a 
boy  ;  it  had  not  forgotten  his-  brilliancy  as  Bachelor  and  Licenti- 
ate ;  it  was  now  full  of  his  masterly  defence  of  the  principles  of 
evangelical  perfection :  but  the  sun  in  its  meridian  si)lendour 
had  not  yet  burst  through  the  surrounding  clouds,  though  it  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  draw  an  immense  concourse  to  the  episcopal 
Aula  where  the  Angelical  was  to  make  his  Public  Act  for  his 
degree.* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  not  merely  the  talents  and  reputation  of 
the  kSaint,  but  a  series  of  circumstances  which  w^as  inseparably 
bound  up  with  this  defension,  created  an  interest,  and  kept  up 
an  excitement,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
ordinary  occurrence.  It  was  the  grand  act  of  triumph  of  the 
Regular  party.  It  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans.  The  University  had  sworn  to  oust  them  fiom 
its  (chairs ;  and  now  that  same  University,  in  the  most  public  and 
emphatic  manner,  was  about  to  reinstate  them  therein,  and  to 
confer  the  highest  academical  honours  upon  those  two  very  men 
whom  it  had  been  specially  bent  upon  excluding. f 

Let  the  reader  imagine  for  himself  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  If  he  know  any- 
thing of  academical  life,  of  doctors  and  professors,  of  students 
and  religious,  of  those  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  literature 
or  learning,  and  of  the  texture  of  their  minds — he  may  draw  for 
himself  a  ])icture  of  many  a  preliminary  gathc^ring  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  University  town,  as  men  formed  in  groups  and 
knots  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  Regulars,  or  to 
canvass  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  degree. 
II(»  can  see  the  troups  of  Black  Friars  proceeding  from  the  Con- 
vent of  8.  James's,  with  an  elastic  step,  and   an  unmistakable 


stiuly  <»f  Mh'  Fat  lie  1-8— for  tlit'  Loiuburd  lived  upon  tlu-in— coulil  not  Imvc  been  a  bi^ttjT  pn-puru- 
tioii  loi  liis  KutyrloiKi'dic  work.  Th«Mi  livinj;  under  the  eve  of  Albertns  Ma-inu.s.  and  beinjj 
Kwayed  by  bis  {■eiiins  U\v  eolleetinj:  tbeoloj,'ieal  nuiteiials,  must  biive  had  its  etteet.  Tli«^ 
wrilin^is,  /),•  Kiititt  KHstutia.  and  /V  I'riiirijiiis  A'((ti/;vp— point  to  a  deeji  phih»so])hv,  whilst  in 
bis  otlu-r  early  jiieees  a  distinet  unity  can  be  traeed.  The  (\uniiirnl<ir!/  on  the  "  t<ent«'ne«'8." 
the  ('(>»l/)f•»l«^l^ll  «/  TIdoIoihi.  are  a  still  ni-arer  approaeli— real  preparations  for  the  architeetouic 
tusk  whiih  the  Saint  be;;an,  but  wasiu-ver  able  to  aeecunplish. 

^  *  RtMueniber  how  <ireat  his  fame  was.  even  in  his  «'arly  Bachelor  days.  Frijierio  snvs:  — 
L'anno  dumine  124t;  ninnse  Tomaso  in  PariRi,  e  fn  eontni  a  sua  vo^lia  proniosso  al  ;:radn  di 
Baeeelliere,  ivi  lejt^endo  il  «letto  maestro  dt>lle  senten/e  eon  tal'alte/za  di  eoneetti.  con  distin- 
tioni  non  piti  udite.  con  aeute/./.e  di  uuovi  arijiunenti.  faiendo  anebe  nascere  altissiine  (jtiis- 
tloni.  non  nieno  utili,  the  sottili,  che  an/.i  Taiitori',  cb«'sp«>sitore  parcva.  Onde  da  tutte  lo 
uarti  d'Kuropa  coneiurevano  stiidenti  in  tal  numeroalla  siui  scuola.  che  in  vcce  di  scolari.  sem- 
mavaiio  esser  pin  tost o  un  ordiuato  s(ina<lroMe  di  soldati,  niolti  de"  quali  ii\ten(b'ndolo  e  ntten- 
den«lolo  iimisi  divino  oracolo.  divennero  posiia  urandi  mtu>stri.  auteuticando  hi  8ubliuiits\  del 
lor  coinuiu"  precettore."     (Lib.  I..  Cap.  I'.,  />.  27— 2H.) 

t  Bareille  speaks  thus:—"  La  pnulence  ct  la  bont^  d<«  Louis  IX.  aidcnt  an  n'tablissenient  do 
liMiaix:  1  nniversite  elle-nu'^uu'  y  mit  le  sccau.  en  api>elant   l^  soutenir  b-ur  these  dc  docteur, 
Ivo-.iaventure  et  Tbonnis.     Ci>t  honneur  avait  t^tt-  refard«^  de  deux  aus.  ]>ar   suite   de    tn.nblcs; 
liareettt'  resolution,  les  civurs  se  trouvt^rent  conime  soula<;es  du  poids  dune  injustice  uussi 
""     '       '    •  •  ....  .        _.  ^^ 

ire 


pareette  resolution,  les  civurs  se  trouvt^rent  conime  soulai;es  du  poids  d'nue  injustice  uussi 
eeli»l;»nte  tuie  les  talents  de  c<s  deux  illuslres  amis.  Mais  ee  sont  eux  maintenant  qui  reculent 
Uevant  un  honneur  si  bien  merite:  les  «ilot:es»iue  notre  saint  avail  tante  de  fois  re«;us.  la  sloire 
uont  il  avait  ete  si  souvent  couvonm^.  n'avaiiMit  rien  fait  iicrdre  i*  sou  humilite  de  sa  deUc«t«88e 
virgumle."    ( Uistoirc  ile  tktint  Thomas  it Aquin,  Chap.  Xrill.,  p.  l^-.) 
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('X])r('ssiou  of  satisfaction,  as  tliey  wind  their  way  tlirou^h 
students,  professors,  and  ^ai)in^  crowds,  towards  Wu".  E])isc<)i)al 
Palace,  wlieni  tliey  are  off  to  see  tlieii-  brotlier  Tlionias  receive 
liis  rin;;  an<l  cap.*  Tli<^  diildren  of  S.  Francis,  t^)o,  witli  their 
coarse  brown  liaint  and  tlieir  knott«*d  ^drdle — men  wlio  look  as 
if  tliey  kn(iw  wliat  a  roiigli  lif«^  was — move  their  pink  .<an(hiled 
feet  sonnnvliat  more  briskly  tlian  is  nsnal,as  tlu^y  thread  tlirou^di 
a  herd  of  staring  citizens  who  seem  bent  on  feeding  their  eyes 
without  stint  to-day,  and  turn  out  of  sight  amongst  the  streets — 
evidently  working  in  the  same  direction.  They,  too,  feel  a 
special  interest  in  this  occasion.  If  Br.  Thomas  wa.s  to  do  honour 
to  8.  Dominic,  Br.  Bonaventure — of  whose  birth  they  had  heard 
strange  tales,  who  was  ever  tending  the  leper  when  lie  was  not 
attending  the  schools,  who  had  amongst  them  the  reputa,tion  of  a 
saint — was  to  maintain  their  credit  as  learned  men,  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  seraphic  8.  Francis  of  Assisi.f  And  if  the  other 
Orders  had  not  so  immediate  an  interest  in  the  Public  Act,  they 
all  must  have  felt  that  this  day  was  their  day,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  to  inaugurate  the  solemn  triumph  of  those  fundament-al 
])rinciples  on  which  their  religious  life  depended.  No  wonder 
ihon  that  the  children  of  8.  Bernard,  of  8.  Augustine,  and  of 
8.  Norbert,  that  the  black  Benedictine  and  the  gay  Trinitarian, 
and  even,  perhaps,  some  lonely  hermit  attracted  from  his  solitude 
by  the  din  of  the  city — no  wonder  that  all  men  w^ho  had  aban- 
doned earth  for  heaven  should  be  astir  this  day,  and  that 
hundreds  should  be  pressing  in  the  same  direction,  following 
8.  Fmncis  and  8.  Dominic  into  the  great  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
S.  Martin's  and  S.  Germain's,  8.  Victor's  and  Clairvaux,  have 
emptied  themselves  into  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  and  all 
seem  animated  by  one  dominant  idea. 

Nor  were  the  great  Orders  alone  iu  their  interest  in  the  coming 

*  For  a  pi(tiireHi|ue  Bkttch  of  Paris  life,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Tom.  I.,  La 
Grand  SalU.  p.  l—M). 

"  II  faiuira  fain-  >in  feu  de  joie  ce  soir  dans  le  champ-Gaillard,  poursuivit  I'autre,  avec  les 
livre*  de  niaitre  Andry. 

—  Et  lea  pnpitres  des  scribes!  dit  boq  volaiu, 

—  Kt  les  verRes  des  Ix-daux  ! 

—  Kt  les  <ra«lioir8  dcs  doyens! 

—  Et  les  bullets  des  pntcureurs! 

—  Kt  les  luKilies  des  electeurs  ! 

—  Kt  les  escaheaux  d«i  recteur  ! 

A  has!  reprit  le  p<^tit  Jehan  enfaux-bourdon;  k  bas  iiiaitre  Andry,  les  bedaux  et  les  scribes; 
les  tlK'-oloKieiis,  les  inedecins  et  les  d6cretiste8;  les  procureurs,  les  ^lecteurs  et  le  recteur!" 
( Ibidem,  p.  n.) 

t  Tbe  Life  of  S.  Bouaventnre  has  vet  to  be  writt**n.  He  had  no  bioffrapher  after  his  death, 
liartholoniew  of  Pina.  who  wrote  on  S.  ^'rancis.  hardly  dedicates  two  pages  to  him;  Oersou, 
who  was  HO  fhaniied  with  his  writinRS,  does  not  touch  upon  his  life;  the  Abb/*  IJerthaunner 
brought  out.  in  th«»  Bilhliattieque  Franciscaitie,  a  HutUAre  df  Saint  Bonaventure,  iu  1858;  but,  like 
n).'iny  ordinary  French  lives  of  saints,  it  <:ontain8  a  store  of  pious  platitudes,  but  very  few  fa<;ts. 
One  interestine  point  he  mentions  respecting  the  Saints  constant  nractice  of  tending  the 
lepers  (see  Chap.  I /I.,  p.  5^—56) :  "Deux  mille  niaisons  avaient  H6  <Qevfees  en  France."  says 
this  writer,  "rteulement  pour  les  l<ipreux.  et  les  persounes  qui  aimaient  k  les  visiter  et  Ji  les 
servir  tenaient  souvent  le  rang  le  plus  distingu*-  dans  la  society.  On  conipte  parnii  elle  notre 
glorieui  saint  Louis.  Henri  IIL,  roi  d'Angleterre.  sainte  Elizabeth  de  Hongne.  et  uue  foule 
dautie  personnages  illustres."  fp.  43 — 44.)  And  this  fact  he  takes  from  Emile  Chavin  de 
Malens.  HUtoir"  dt  S.  Francois;  see  how  the  Saint  is  treated  by  tbe  Bollaudists,  Vol.  XXX., p. 
"776— «22.     Die  14  Julii. 
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pageant.  Doubtless  there  was  many  a  gallant  knight  and  many 
a  goodly  citizen,  many  a  thriving  merchant  and  many  a  grasping 
Jew,  many  an  honest  artizan  and  bright  minstrel  and  noisy 
jongleur^  who  wonld  willingly  throw  himself  into  the  motley 
stream  which  flowed  steadily  towards  the  Palace,  feeling  that 
his  tronble  would  surely  be  well  repaid  before  the  day  was  done. 
As  to  the  students  themselves,  crowds  of  them  from  the  four 
great  nations  had  hung  charmed  on  the  lips  of  Thomas  of  Aquino, 
when  in  times  past  he  had  poured  forth  his  wealth  of  learning 
in  the  Convent  of  S.  James's.*  His  novelty  of  proof,  his  calm 
eloquence,  his  divine  fire,  his  inimitable  simplicity,  had  filled 
the  schools  as  they  had  never  been  filled  before,  and  the  students 
had  not  forgotten  it : — and,  now,  what  would  not  be  their  joy, 
their  curiosity  and  unfeigned  delight,  knowing  that  they  were 
about  to  witness  the  great  master  make  his  solemn  Act — to  see 
liim  perform  a  tour  de  force  in  which  he  would  be  almost  obliged 
to  display,  what  he  ever  tried  so  modestly  to  conceal,  the  wide 
circumference  of  his  knowledge,  the  matchless  grace  of  his  dia- 
lectical skill,  and  the  full  swing  of  his  gigantic  intelligence !  f 
Doubtless,  on  this  day,  Sainte-Genevieve,  ISaint-Grermain-rAux- 
errois,  8aint  -  Nicolas  -  du  -  Louvre,  8aint  -  Julien-le  -  Pauvre,  and 
many  other  colleges  besides,  sent  forth,  each,  its  contingent  of 
joyous  students  to  take  their  places,  if  places  they  could  contrive 
to  find,  in  the  large  public  room  where  the  Faculties  were 
assembling. 

At  length,  the  great  hall  is  full.  On  a  raised  position,  in  sight 
of  the  whole  multitude,  sit  in  their  chairs  the  solemn  and  august 
authorities  of  the  University — the  highest  exponents  of  learning 
in  the  then  civilized  world — decked  out  with  the  various  robes 
representative  of  their  office,  and  the  different  insif/nia  of  their 
several  degrees.  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Jurists  and 
Canonists,  Rectors  and  Provosts,  Bachelors  and  Licentiates,  heads 
of  religious  houses  and  Generals  of  Religious  Orders,  the  secular 
eleuKMit  and  the  regular,  tlue  hood  and  the  gown,  all  are  repre- 
sented here.  There,  at  a  conv(Mii(Mit  distance  from  them,  yet  full 
in  the  public  gaze,  is  tlie  chair,  that  centre  of  attraction,  in  which 


*  See  Touron.  Liv.  IT.,  Chap.  L,  p.  98;  Gib«>lli,  Vita.  Cap.  XIIT..  p.  50—51;  Vita.  p.  16;  Fri- 
ge lio, /.i7)./..  Cap.  V.,n.2.p.  27— '28.  Baifilh'  says  of  liim  wlieu  Harlu-lor :— "  L'onceinto  du 
collojic  Saint -.lai'quos  iu>  init  bit-ntot  pins  siinirc  !"i  In  niultifudc  ton.ionis  oroissanu"  il  andit«Mus 
qui  sc  nifssaicnt  autonr  <ln  jrnnc  baclu-Hor  doniiniiain  ;  rinlcriorito  de  o»>  titre  avail  cotn]»l«'>to- 
nuMit  nispain  sons  la  8u^U'riol•ito  dt'  rcns('i>;mMnfnt .  Lo  tunn-  a-t-il  done  bosoiu  d'un  habit  ou 
o'liu  noni )  Qu'on  Ini  laisso  tin  cbani])  libro,  ft  sotidaiu  ii  r\t>rce  sou  iwtcuudaut  et  sa  sourer- 
Blnptt^ !  "     f  //iti<<>irc  dr  Siunt  Thomas  if^lqitin,  Chaj).  X  V.,  p.  153.) 

t  Sp«>akin!i  of  lln>  Mav  in  whioli,  iu  spite  of  liinisolf,  tbe  talents  of  the  AncelicAl  beeaiu* 
Known,  Kri>;frii»  snvs:— 

"  IVr  (inrstu  via  coniinoiiN  ad  isooprirsi  il  divin  Innu-  dell"  intollotto  di  Toniaso,  per  qnalohe 
tempo  solto  I'onibre  di  silentio  e  delMuunilt;\  eeelissato:  nia  tiuanto  »uli  era  innalzato  eon  i;li 
eueonti^j,  ])ih  sabbassava,  sratie  rendendo  al  suo  Si,s;nore,  eoiue  viva  foute  dojtui  stia  lode; 
oude  in  qiiesto  proposito  dir  soleva.  ebe  sesrli  era  instromento  della  diviua  inatia,  della  cele«te 
8uu  gloria  aucbesser  dovoik"     (Vita  di  iS.  l\>maso,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8,  p.  26.) 
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the  Licentiate  is  to  defiMid  liis  thc^sis  before  tlie  assembled  fathers. 
On  taking  his  phice,  lie  |i<^reeives  that  the  authuriti<.'s  of  thci  Uni- 
vereity  are  behind  and  partly  around  him,  whilst  below  him 
moves  a  sea  of  eager  faces  and  curious  eyes — the  bright,  quick- 
witted audience,  ever  ready  generously  to  ai)plaud  a  brilliant 
pass,  but  still  more  rc^ady  it  must  be  owned  to  cat<'h  the  Licen- 
tiate tripping,  and  with  noisy  laughter  and  sharp  and  caustic 
words,  to  alioi-d  memment  to  the  whole  company  at  his  expense.* 

To  defend  a  wide  fiehl  of  theological  and  philosophical  truth, 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  against  the  longest  and  keenest 
heads,  and  the  most  skillful  and  practised  dialecticians — against 
the  elite  of  every  faculty — required  a  stout  heart,  a  clear  intellect, 
and  an  imperturbable  coolness  and  self-possession. 

But  the  Angelical  had  no  cause  for  apprehension.  Whatever 
his  own  humility  may  have  thought,  there  was  no  man  in  Paris, 
Naples,  Bi)logna,  or  Cologne  who  could  have  stoo<l  against  him 
for  one  moment.  The  mastery  of  his  genius  alone  would  have 
protected  him  against  the  efforts  of  the  keenest  of  antagonists. 
Besides,  it  was  not  simply  with  the  j)Ower  of  a  gift(Ml  man,  but 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  Himself,  that  he  was  about 
to  address  the  meeting. 

8ome  authors  relate  that  before  the  Seraphic  Franciscan  and 
the  Angelical  Dominican  began  their  defensions,  a  holy  rivalry  of 
modest  courtesy  took  place  between  them.  Thomas  could  not  be 
brought  to  take  ])recedence  of  Bonaventure  ;  whilst  BonavcMiture 
of  the  Ordo  Parmihjrinn — belonging  to  that  society  which  called 
itself  "the  least  of  all  " — shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  fore- 
most in  ac<;epting  an  honour  which  ought  by  right  to  be  first  con- 
ferred on  a  child  of  the  chivalrous  8.  Dominicf  What  they  were 
unal)le  t(j  ari-ange  b(^tween  themselves,  was  settled  for  them  by 
th»^ir  friends.  *Since  S.  Bonaventure  was  older  than  the  Angelical, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour. 

We  can  see  him  in  imagination,  ai^,  with  modest  self-posses- 
sion, he  advances  to  take  up  his  position  in  th(^  chair,  feeling  that 
the  attention  of  that  great  assembly  is  concentrated  upon  him. 

*  Dr.  Hanip<lpn  would  probably  bave  t.'ikeu  a  «larkor  vit- w  «»t  tin-  probabl**  «;oiifliict  of  stu- 
dents during  tb»'  «'xcit«'iii»'iit  of  a  I'liblic  Art.  '•  Thi-  satiiH  h|»irit  of  iiicj^ularitv  and  violence," 
Im-  says,  "of  wbi«li  Au>?u»tin«'  conijilains  a«  disgracing  tbf  scbools  of  his  day,  at  Carthage, 
Milan,  and  Koiue,  i><-enis  t<»  have  desc<-ndcd  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages."  (Bampton  Leo 
turei,  LecL  /.,  p.  'J9.     Third  E'Ution.J 

t  "Die  Disputation  fand  am  anb«Tanniten  Tage  (23.  Octob.  12.'57)  in  einem  Saale  dcs  bischfifli- 
clien  Pala8t«*8  statt.  Im  edU-n  Wettstrcit  froniincr  Herzcnsdenmth  woUte  keiner  dcr  beiden 
Candidateo  des  academischen  Loorliei-rs  als  der  Krstc  zuni  Redekampf  sicli  stellen  :  endlich  gab 
sich  Bouaventura  darein.  als  dcr  .\«'U<Te  don  Vorrans  anzunehmen,  Thomas  trat  aiif.  als  sein 
Frennd  geendft  hatte.  Er  erklarte  (lie  erha^K-ne  St«'lle  des  Psalines.  indem  er  sic  anf  die  g<">tt- 
licbe  Heilsiicononiie  anwendete.  und  spra<-li  von  d«T  Krleuehtung  der  iMenschlichj-n  Herzen 
durch  die  hininjIi.Hche  (tua^le  und  Wahrheit.  Naclidem  er  geendet,  wurde  er  feierlich  als  Doctor 
der  Universiiat  )>roelainirt.  und  mil  luHignien  dit^ses  Kaugcs  augetban."  (Wernei",  JJer  heiluje 
Thomas  ton  ^iquino,  VoL  I.,  Caj>.  III.,  p.  iVl—iiX) 
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He,  too,  has  had  his  antecedents.  Favourite  child  of  the  great 
Alexander  of  Hales  and  of  Rochelle,  he  must  already  have  earned 
a  reputation  for  fiery  eloquence,  for  scholastic  lore,  and  for  Platonic 
elevation  of  intelligence.  Representing  the  sweet,  soaring,  pas- 
sionate mysticism  of  the  seraphic  S.  Francis,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
trol love's  darting  flames,  and  to  bring  theologic  science  to  bear 
upon  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  heart.^  His  intensely  affec- 
tionate nature,  his  warm  Italian  fantasy,  and  his  yearning  love  of 
the  wounds  of  the  Crucified ;  his  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the 
suffering  and  the  poor,  and  the  poetical  bent  of  his  mystic  mind, 
which  made  him  love  and  defend  Plato  as  a  father,  all  this  there 
is  little  doubt,  had,  before  this  day,  stamped  his  true  image  on 
the  plastic  and  appreciative  mind  of  the  Paris  University. 

Look  at  him  as  he  sits  there  in  the  sight  of  all.  If  it  resembled 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Galesinius,  the  very  appearance  of 
that  man — the  dear  familiar  friend  of  the  Angelicalf — must  have 
Cxiused  for  the  moment  a  quickened  beating  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  He  is  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  noble  j^ersonal  bearing ;  and,  unlike  most  men  of 
ascetic  habits,  his  frame  gives  indications  of  strong  health  and  a 
robust  constitution.  His  garb  is  the  brown  picturesque  costume 
of  S.  Francis,  the  tunic  of  coarse  serge,  the  sharp-pointed  hood, 
the  white  twisted  cord,  the  wooden  sandals.  He  is  shaven,  save 
a  circle  of  hair  over  the  ears,  running  around  the  head.  His  face 
is  grave,  yet  so  tender  an  expression  beams  forth  from  it,  that 
men  when  they  once  come  under  its  influence  are  seized  with  a 
fei^ling  of  indescribable  sympathy.  There  is  one  special  mark 
upon  him  which  seals  a  supernatural  impress  on  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  man — ^liis  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  the  courses  made 
by  frecjuent  tt;ars,  springing  from  his  burning  love  of  the  wounds 
of  his  iSaviour.  To  live  in  those  \vounds,  to  make  them  his  one 
meditation,  was  the  joy  of  his  life  ;  and  the  flames  of  a  burning 
compassion,  and  the  fires  of  a  consuming  charity,  raging  within 
his  soul,  caused  those  waters  to  well  up  from  his  heart  which 

*  "  II  y  avait  \mo  singvilifero  nfliuit.6  entre  le  st^rapliique  franoiscain  et  le  chef  de  rAcadi-mie. 

rnrini  tons  1»'«  pliilosoplu-s  de  I'autiiinitt',  il  u'eii  citait  aiuniii  avec  plus  di'  ^>^«'■diIl'ctioII.  II  lo 
dt't'i'iulait  uvt'O  uiu' soitc  »lo  i)i(tc  tiliaU' i'oiitro  t*»'.s  advt'vsairi's.  (S.  Bonav.  iii  Mtuji.tt.  Srutoit., 
I.Uk  II.,  Dint.  /.,  r.  1,  .trt.  I..  Qiurst.  I.;  Sf-nii.,  /..  I'll.,  in  //(.i<»f  mer.— '  Ari>lotoh's  incidit  in  niul- 
tos  crrort's  .  .  .  (>x.si'iTatn.s  est  ideas  IMatnnis  t-t  jx'ipt'rani.*)  Mais,  surtout ,  !»•  niystioi.snir 
l>ai  drs  litMis  nonil»i«'ux  si-  lattacliait  ;">  I'lilfalisnn'  .  .  ."  In  IJonavcntnit',  'inu-  urandu 
jinissanco  ftait  doniu'i'  an  oivni-  sni  Irsiiiit,  t-t  rinia>;inatii>n  avait  U's  clt-rs  <lu  oivur:  d«'  I;"*  nn 
nosoin  rool,  \\i\v  liabitudo  constants  drs  oxini-ssions  allcpoiitiiu's  et  des  allusions  10}ien<laires." 
(O/.anani.  (Hums  CompUUs,  Tom.  SLrihnr.  J'lirtii  III.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  2«;»— 2!H).  tkL  2.)  See  the  surt 
of  titles  he  );ave  to  his  writiuits:  —  ItinrruriHin  Mtiiti.-i  lui  Deuni — Formnia  Aurt^i  lU-  OnuUhus  I'irtu- 
titm — iV  SeptfiH  Ititu-ribus  .Ktrrnitali^, 

t  Galesinius  eonipares  llu-ir  tViendship  to  that  of  S.  (?resiorv  and  S.  lljisil  when  at  Athens: — 
"lUi  anibo  I'ai'i.siis  eaiital  is  vineulo.  \il;i>  nuuibus.  diu'liina'  jiietai  i^iini-  sluiliis  iiiih-ni  eoiyune- 
tissinii,  \it  Alhenis  olini  fiieinnt  illi  duo,  Uas-ilivis  el  Nazianzeuus.  <|Uoruni  ali«iin»n».  si  euneta 
leeti' perpeudnntur,  iniajiiuein  tune  leferre  vitlehantnr.  .  .  .  Ti'itio  post  anno,  qnain  I'ari- 
aioa  veuit,  idouens  ae  di>;nus  IJonaventura  habitus  est.  qui  Theoloj;ia»  illie  iuterpretanda*  niuuus 
pwblieuni  suseiperet  ae  sustineiet."  ( Bo'^,  VoL  XXX.,  i»i  Vita,  AucL,  Pitro  GaU.:>in'o,  Cap.  HI., 
n.  41,  jj.  80y.) 
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were  coiist^intly  gushing  to  his  eyes  and  flowing  in  streams  flown 
his  corrugated  chi^eks.  Men  did  not  s(je  the  fiiriuicM?  that  wa« 
kindled  within  him,  they  only  saw  what  others  had  jjerceived. 
in  the  days  of  Ab(dard,  on  the  face  of  Bernard — signs  of  comptus- 
sion  and  the  marks  of  tears.* 

It  was  men  of  high  c'hara(;ter  like  him — men  of  large,  loving, 
tender  hearts  ;  men  of  mighty,  soaring  aspii-ations,  who  knew  no 
selfishness,  no  littleness ;  men  lifted  above  the  world — who  were 
miule  to  raise  up  earth  and  make  it  pure.  Though  perhaps  the 
students  in  that  hall — the  Englishman  and  the  Fi-t^idiman,  the 
Grtirman,  the  Norman  and  the  Picard,  the  Burgundian  and  the 
Lombard,  the  Roman  and  the  Sicilian,  the  Brabant iiK^  and  the 
Fleming — did  not  realize  that  they  were  looking  on  a  saint,  still, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  neither  b<3y  nor  man  there 
present  who  was  not  im])ressed  by  Bonaventure,  whose  heart  did 
not  respond  to  his  countenance  oi  eye,  and  whose  nerves  were 
not  touched  by  the  accents  of  his  voice.  It  is  but  the  natural 
effects  of  love,  and  sacrifice,  and  high  humility,  to  win  and  ciipti- 
vate  the  open  heart  of  man. 

What  subject  the  Haint  sele(;ted  as  his  thesis,  history  does  not 
tedl  us ;  how  he  acquitted  himself,  biographers  do  not  relate. 
But  it  may  be  safcdy  said  that  his  lofty  mind — which  loved  to 
soar  with  Anselm,  and  with  Bernard,  and  with  Denis — defended, 
with  true  Platonic  subtlety  and  elevation,  the  thesis  he  advanced. 
Tln're  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the  oc<;asion  offc^'ed,  he  held  his 
aiiditmce  riveted  by  what  Trithemius  designates  as  his  "y/a///- 
imintia  verba'"] — his  "flaming  words" — whilst  he  was  borne 
along  in  the  lucid  course  of  his  high  argument. 

After  this  beautiful  mediaeval  figure,  this  seraj)hic  friar,  who 
eventually  became  a  Prince,  and  then  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  had 
Ijeen  clothed  with  the  iJisigiiia  of  his  new  degree,  he  was  at  once 
conducted  to  his  plac-e  amongst  the  Masters  of  Divinity,  thence 
to  watch,  with  loving  admiration,  his  dear  familiar  friend  go 
through  a  trial  similar  to  his  own. 

*  "  Fiiit  Jtiitnr  Boiiavontura  con>oriH  liabitu  procero,  hen«'que  f:on8tituto,  imcuif  a«l<'o  ut 
niimqiiaiii.  aiit  «'«'rt<'  raro  i-x  n<lv<THa  iiifiriiiac^iH' v,-il«'tiidiiHHa1»orav«-rit  .  .  .  V  iiltu  aiiti-m 
({ravi,  ft  ahp«'ftu  aiiK«*lH'«>.  ut  liomiiieH  rap<Tct  iii  ailiiiiratioiii-in  Hiii :  fa<'i»'  lacrvmia  aliqiiando 
iiri^^ia,  rum  Hfilrn-t  ((|U<'niadru(><l<nii  <lc  ««•  ipn*-  t«'Statur)  rlivitii  auioriH  arrlorc  t1a<;raii.H.  ,ju<Muidi- 
tatisque  dulcfdiuo  pi-rfuHus.  iu  ClirJHti  vulntriliuH  fixus  UK-ditalionc  inh:ir«T»' ;  <a  d(iii(|ue  oor- 
porJH  Inrraa,  vt-l  ftotiuH  di};nitat<-,  caquc  auinii  indol*-  huiiiMia.  ut  iii-nio  ilium  uon  xcrcretur, 
nemo  lt«'m.  qiii  84-  ab  i-o  momri  uou  pat«T»-tur.  v«-l  libfufiMsimc.  .  .  .  H.t;c  v»-ro  lihuit  uiii- 
viTs*'  jtni'fari  :  ut  a<litum  tandem  niilii  faciam  ad  earuni  pr.i-HtaTifiBHituaruni  rerum  narratio- 
nera,  in  quibuH,  cum  pictatis  relijjioniH.  saurtitaf  is.  sapicntirr;.  (-ruditiouis.  df>f;triri:{;,  ac  virtntis 
prajcf-npntis  splendor  cluccat  nia.vimuH.  t-U;."  (BulL.  Vol.  XXX.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  I'etro  Oalesinio 
Protonotaru)  Apontolico,  ad  HerAum  V.  Pontiflcem  Maximum,  ex  editione  Henrici  Sedulii,  Cap.  L, 
n.  2;J.  p.  8<(5.) 

t  "  Tertlam  conditionem  pnrripno  doctori  KcrU-Hire  idem  [Bonifacins  OctavuH]  asr-riWt,  ut 
faoundiiH  Hit.  (Vrt*-  quidcm  eloqui'uti.T!  laud<-m  hanoto  Bonaventunf,  tribuit  TrithiMiiius  prie- 
clariH  Iii8  vo<  ibus:  '  Knit  enim  is  flams  ('lo»(uio.  pubtilis.  diH»-rtu«.  flanrmantia  vf-rba  proCcrenH' 
.  .  .  In  rerte  tcitam  pem*  SJicram  S<rij)furaiii  a<;  Tlifolofjiam  dilucid«;  explicandf)  docuit, 
docendo  qua^lam  .spiritu.iii  suavitat*-  d<lc*tat :  ct  i|U«»d  jM-rfrcti  oratoris  est,  delectaiido  movet 
»tnu«' acc«-udit ;  ut  satis  dictum  est."  (BolL,  Torn.  XXX.,  in  Vita,  Auct.,  Fetro  Galeainio,  Cap. 
VL,  n.  7J— 74,  p.  816.) 
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8ee  him  then,  our  great  Angelical,  as  with  calm  and  princely 
bearing  he  advances — a  mighty-looking  man,  built  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  who  stand  around  him — and  takes  the  seat  just 
vacated  by  Bqriaventure.  His  portrait  as  a  boy  has  been  sketched 
already.*  Now,  he  has  grown  into  the  maturity  of  a  man,  and 
his  grand  phy^^ique  has  expanded  into  its  j)erfect  symmetry  and 
manly  strength,  manifesting,  even  in  his  frame,  as  Tocco  says, 
that  exquisite  combination  of  force  with  true  proportion,  which 
gave  so  majestic  a  balance  to  his  mind.f  His  countenance  is  i^ale 
with  suffering,:}:  and  his  head  is  bald  from  intense  and  sustained 
mental  application.  8till,  the  x>lacid  serenity  of  his  broad  lofty 
brow,^  the  deep  gray  light  in  his  meditative  eyes,  his  iirm  well- 
chiselled  lips,  and  fully  defined  jaw,  the  whole  jpose  of  that  large 
splendid  head — combining  the  manliness  of  the  Roman  with  the 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  Greek — impress  the  imagination 
with  an  indescribable  sense  of  giant  energy  of  intellect,  of  royal 
gentleness  of  heart,  and  untold  tenacity  of  purpose.  That  sweet 
face  reflects  so  exquisite  a  purity,  that  noble  bust  is  cast  in  so 
imperial  a  mould,  that  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  would  be  struck 
and  arrested  by  it  in  a  moment ; — the  one  would  yearn  to  throw 
so  classical  a  type  into  imperishable  marble,  and  the  other  to 
transfer  so  much  grandeur  of  contour^  and  such  delicacy  of 
expression,  so  harmonious  a  fusion  of  spotlessness  with  majesty, 
of  southern  loveliness  with  intellectual  strength,  to  the  enduring 
canvass.] 

Perhaps,  too,  the  simple  Dominican  habit  adds  a  charm  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  picture.  It  seems,  when  worn  by  saiirts,  to  blot 
out  all  idea  of  mere  sensual  admiration  ;  it  carries  the  mind  into 
a  higlier  range  of  thought,  and  into  a  more  elevated  spliere,  in 
which  a  beauty  of  a  nobler  sort  finds  its  natural  habitation — a 

*  Vol  /.,  Chap.  IT.,  p. 

t  "  Dt'  nutiirali  i^tiani  dicti  Doctoris  disnositioiu^  roriioris,  siciit  vt  nn'iitis,  dicitur.  quod  fuit 
mivgiuiH  in  corport'  ct  recta-  Htatiua,  iiua-  rcctitiidiiii  iiiiimi  icspondft :  «'oloiis  tritioci.  ad  triii- 
prmiai  «<Jiis  cinnplcxionis  iudiciiiui :  iiia^uiim  lial>riis  caput,  sicut  viitutuiu  auimaliuiii  juTfec- 
tiimcs,  (^ua^  rationi  dcsrrviuiit,  i>rj;aiia  pcrtVcta  rc<niiniiit  :  aliqiiantuliiiu  calviis.  Fuit  tiiici- 
riiiia>  complcxionis  in  caiiic,  sicut  ai>liliidi)  ejus  iutclli;icutia"  iiidicabat  in  uicnti-.  Fuit  viiilis 
roborc,  emu  sc  ad  aliqiUts  actus  viitutis  coipurc  i-xcrccliat  :  «)ni  ctiani  virtute  aniuii  nihil 
tiinuit,  uiliil  olijcctUMi  ]>ia  luiniilitatc  (lc8i)c\il."  frocco.  />'"//,  in  \'ita.  Cap.  I'//.,  n.  :t.'*,  ;>.  bTO. j 
Fr.  Niculaus  dc  Piiicrno  tcstiiicd  on  oatli  thus: — "  Intcnouatus  cti^jus  statniii-  cssct  dictus  Fr. 
Tlu>inas,  dixit,  ((uod  luit  u\ay;na'  statuia',  ct  calvus,  «'t  (juod  fuit  ctiaiu  >;iitssUv><  ct  bruuus.  Intt'i- 
rt);iat\i8  cujus  atatis  t-rat.  dixit,  quod  sccuinhnn  suaui  «-\istinuitioufiu,  viilcbatnr  .sil)i,  quod 
I'lUTit  (|uiu(iuaycnaiius  v«'l  scxaycuarius.  "  (Sec  lioU.,  rrmts^tus  hujui^itionig,  Cap.  III.,  tu  VJ,  p. 
6iH>;  SCI'  also  ('((/».   r.,  lu  4'2,  p.  fi!**.) 

t  He  \ised  to  autVer  ac\itely  from  indigestion,  broupht  on  by  fastin);  and  study— like 
S.  Cirej;ory  tlu'  Cir(>at — \nit,  unlike  S.  (Jrepory.  In-  never  »\vo<uied  away  for  want  of  food. 

{  Ho  un>;lit  luive  been  called  v  Plato."  which  uu'ans  tlu-  "  Rroatlbroweal.'— but.  unlike  Plato, 
the  .\n<;elical  was  neither  iutt-nsely  uu-laucholy  nor  wrinkled.  •  As  sad  as  Plato '"  was  a  proverb 
or  a  phrase  anion*;  eonu-diaus. 

II  "tj>uesta  sua  cordial  earitiV  se  <rli  lei;y;eva  uella  froute  seinpn*  lieta  e  serena,  e  sin;;oIar- 
nuMile  da  chi  s(-co  C(uiversa\a:  uu-utrei-he  qnesli  in  solanu-nte  riinirarlo  conl'essaxa  sentirsi 
Nj;onibrai  subilo  <|:il  cuore  i>!;iii  1 1  iste/./.a  i- (li  jjaudio  spirituale  lieiupirsi.  ('onu-  Ira  silialtri 
Kiifrainuu'  della  Porta  di  Salerno,  dell'  Orilin  ile'  Pretliiatori.  Inuuuo  perdottnna  e  pieti\  illustre 
attest!)  ili  ni>n  haver  nuii  parlato  «-(M»  Touiaso.  ehe  uou  seutisse  ueir.-uiiiu.-i  una  sin.^olarissinia 
eiuisolalione,  la  quale  tuiu  "rli  oeeorreva  i>er  ver\iua  altra  cosa  del  niondo.  K  ei<S  si'tfuir  non 
pot  ea  sen /a  sjieeiale  assist  eu/,a  dello  Spirito  siiuto  habitaute  ncl  cuore  di  Tomaso."  (Fh«erio. 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  I.,  w.  14,  p.  -l—n.)  V       o        . 
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loveliness  which  cxcludos  all  touch  of  carnal  taint,  and  which, 
cliastcned  by  a  Hanic  of  lial lowed  tire,  seems  to  titmsforni  tlie 
(xjarseness  of  human  clay  into  a  vision  of  supernatural  graceful- 
ness and  of  illuminated  j)urity.*  ^ 

Such,  anyhow,  must  have  Inien  the  imprf'ssion  ])roduced  by 
the  "Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  who  at  this  hour  would  make 
so  bold  as  to  deny  that,  as  he  sat  therc^  in  the  midst,  his  majestic 
b(^auty  fell  upon  the  eyes  and  melted  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  Tocco  says,  could  not  look  on  him  without  loving  him  ? 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  all  must  have  be(Mi  drawn  towards 
himPf  Men  knew  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that  he  was 
supernatui-ally  helped.  The  history  of  his  youth  was  no  secret 
at  Paris.  He  had  been  known  to  cure,  in  an  instant,  a  woman 
who  had  but  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  studc^nts 
themselves,  ten  years  ago,  had  decided  that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Glicjst.  His  torrents  of  tears,  his  frequent  ecstasies, 
whi(;li  increased  as  he  grew  older,  his  raptures,  his  liftings  in  the 
air,  were  talked  of,  and  awfully  remembered.  Thus  he  ai)peared 
to  them,  as  he  sat  there,  not  so  much  a  citizen  of  earth  as  a  frii^id 
and  confidant  of  the  Everlasting  King,  a  high  int<*r])reter  be- 
twixt earth  and  heaven,  an  angelic  man  who  kept  Divine 
secrets,  and  was  assisted  by  that  mysterious  jjower  which  issues 
from  the  upper  world.  J  Men  were  not  startled  in  those  days 
as  they  are  in  these,  by  the  unusual  deeds  and  ])rivileges  of 
chosen  men.  They  took  God's  work  for  granted.  They  b<'lieved 
what  they  saw  :  they  did  not  pry,  and  test,  and  examine,  and 
lose  their  souls.  They  got  nearer  the  truth  than  we  do.  Their 
minds  were  not  corroded  by  false  science.     Anyhow,  the  natural 

*  "  Kt  quia  convfni«'n8  RatiB  prat,  lit  qui  fot  bfiu-ficia  a  Divina  larjritat**  abiindantiiis  a]iis 
8n»rppiHwt.  iw  omiiibiiH  raritatc  fliiriindi-n-t :  fnit  «'tiam  pra»di<"tiis  I)<n'tor  caritatc  (;t  pietate 
(litrimiiH.  lit  alios  a  si-  ipso  pnrvcnin-t  in  ;;r:itiiH.  qiiibiiH  datiii^  crat  divinitU8  iit  .sj)l«'iidesc«T#*t  in 
do«-triiiis.  Erat  iiiiro  tiiodo  1>eiii{;iiu8  in  auiiiio.  <|iii  totun  siiavis  i-rat  in  verlxi  ft  Jilwralih  in 
farto :  lit  onH-ndcrHt  oimiihiis  quis  Spiritiis  lialiitant  in  •■.jns  nnnte.  fii.jus  tanta  snavitas  pr<i- 
,Cfdebat  fx  ore:  ut  iinnsqiiisqiu-.  c|ul  totiiis  •onvirsationis  •■jii8  vidinset  (rttigieni,  nieutis  ejus 
potiiitMM-t  li-ueif  8aii('titat<Mii."     (To<fo,  Boll.,  Cnp.  VI.,  n.  '.n.p.  6«j9.) 

t  "Ex  qua  iMMiijinitat*-  caritatis  miraiidiis  aflVrtiis  ex  solo  ejus  corporali  aupectn  videbatnr 
oriri.  ut  nemo  ijismn  :ilir|iianidiii  alloqiieiido  et  conversando  potiiisset  asjjirere,  a  quo  non  eoii- 
tiimeret  ■rrafiarii  Nperialin  consolationiM  liaiirire:  unde  Krater  Eiilranon  de  Nahrno.  in  toto 
Ordine  Kratniin  rr;idi<atornin  celeliris  opinione  et  fania.  eonsneverat  ))Iurie8  dieere.  qurid 
quoties  pnedirtiiin  Doetoreiii  cum  atrertii  devotionis  aspiceret,  toties  ex  ejus  anjiertu  et 
loriitione  ^ratiani  la-titia-  spiritualis  liauriret.  qucxl  sine  Spiritus  sanrti  jira-sentia  esse  non 
poterat.  de  i|iio  tanta  gratia  proredeiiat."  (Torco.  Boll.,  Crip.  VI.,  n.  .TT,  p.  6o9.)  Of  course, 
even  lioliness  rIoeH  not  alwavs  manifest  itself  in  an  engaKin^  manner.  There  were  parties  who 
opposed  S.  .Martin's  election  to  Toms,  allejciii}:.  as  Snli»icins  tells  us.  "  that  he  was  a  contempti- 
hl«'  jjerson.  unworthy  of  the  Ejiiseopnte.  despicable  in  countenance,  mean  in  dress,  uncouth  in 
liis  Iiair."     (Newman's  Church  of  thf  Father*,  Chap.  XII..  p.  32S.— Fourth  Edition.) 

t  fJiWlli  pictures  him  thus:—"  Ef^o  fu  alto  e  ben  composto  della  persona,  bello  di  rolto,  nia 
di  una  iMJhza  clu- tenea  del  maestoso  e  del  celeste:  ebbe  grande  il  capo,  amjtia  la  fronte.  un 
IM)'  calvo  dinan/.i :  il  suo  portamento  fu  ^rave  e  venerando:  trasse  nel  pinjjue ;  alle  siibliini 
Bpecnlazioni.  ajrii  s]>es8i  rapimenti  alia  vita  tiitta  tntta  spirituale  la  vijjoria  del  corpo  non  basto; 
Htremato.^i  a  p<Mo  a  yM»co  delle  vitali  potenze  tocco  appena  il  qiiarantottesimo  anno  la.sciando 
in  duJibio  il  mondo  .H<- e' fosw  stato  il  piii  dotto  de' .Santi  o  il  piu  Santo  de' dottL"  (Vitadi 
S.  TnvtmaAo  fT.-irfuin^.  Capo  XXX 1 1.,  p.  I"2I.) 

Werner  speaks  thus:— "  Der  Eindrnek  der  ansseren  Erscheinung  des  Verblichenen  wjrd 
von  den  zeituenossischen  Schritr.-^tellern  als  ein  sehr  edler  iind  ce^^•innender  gepcliildert. 
Tliooias  war  von  lioh«r  Statiir.  wlir  widil  srebildet.  8*-in  Kopf  von  vfdleiideter  .Scli<in|ieit.  w-iri 
Angesieht  hafte  siiditalische  KarbuuK  (coloris  triticei),  seine  Zii;;e  driickten  SauftnWith  iind 
Wiirde  aii8.  die  erha)K-ne  Stirne  war  friihwitig  vom  Hauptbaar  eutbloeet  worden."  (Werners 
Der  Ueilige  Thvm(u  von  Aqutno,  :>uJutes  Capittl,p.  800 — 351.) 
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tlioiiglit,  the  spontaneous  feeling,  of  that  vast  concourse,  when 
looking  on  the  great  Angelical  as  he  began  to  unfold  his  thesis 
was,  that  he  lived  more  amongst  the  secrets  of  the  Unseen  World 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  ;  and  that  he  wielded,  like  a  giant, 
the  strength  he  gained  from  God,  for  the  sake  of  j)erishing 
humanity.  Love,  awe,  admiration,  enthusiasm — these  were 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  those  in  that  assembly  who  had 
hearts  to  feel,  and  brains  to  reason  withal.* 

And  especially  would  it  have  been  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
audience  was  ignorant  of  the  supernatural  instruction  which  the 
Angelical  had  received.  Men  did  not  know,  as  he  sat  there 
"  with  the  striking  elegance  of  ease,"  that  in  the  dark  night, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  the  church,  he  had  wept  his  heart  out 
prostrate  before  the  altar.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
for  all  that,  they  were  impressed  by  its  effects.  The  super- 
natural power  which  was  in  him  sjjoke  to  them.  And  when  he 
began  and  gave  out  his  thesis,  with  his  deep  commanding  voice  : 
"  Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  upper  rooms :  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work,"  a  tremor  must  have  passed 
across  every  heart  in  the  great  concourse,  and  men  must  have 
looked  at  each  other  with  awe,  admiration,  and  an  unconscious 
feeling  of  surprise. 

The  text  was  worthy  of  so  great  a  master  of  theology,  and  he 
used  it  to  advantage.  He  took  a  broad  and  lofty  view,  befitting 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  the  learning  of  the  Doctors. 
His  whole  plan  lay  clear  before  him.  His  central  idea  was  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  and  the  Restorer  of  mankind.  The  "  eternal 
lulls"  represent  the  everlasting  Church  of  Grod ;  the  "  upper 
rooms"  are  the  mansions  of  the  blessed — the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  "  waters"  which  are  poured  out  from  thence — the  waters 
of  the  Paradise  of  God — are  the  supernatural  graces  and  unctions 
which  proceed  from  His  life-giving  Hpirit.f  And  as  the  mists 
and  waters  which  fall  upon  high  nuMintains,  unite,  and  bi-eak, 
and  tumble  through  a  thousand  rents  and  fissures,  working  their 

*  Raroille  thvia  draws  hia  picture  of  the  Aufjelical:— "  Le  Docteur  ftiigtMique  etnit  d'mie 
taille  haut«>,  droite  el  nia.iestueu.-^e:  son  eor^>s  Heniblait  repoiidre  lY  la  Ijauteiir.  s\  la  rectitude,  i\ 
la  noblesse  de  son  esprit.  II  avait  nn«'  t«'f«'  jrrande  et  belle.  adiuirabicnuMit  rtispostt-  i>our 
toutes  U's  fonetions  intelleetuelles.  Son  front  etait  eliauve  avant  le  temps,  eoninie  la  plupart 
«les  fronts  oil  Ic  i;enit>  a  passe.  Thomas  fnl  dune  t>r):ani.sation  tendre  et  tli-xibU-.  (|ni  .se  (ilovait 
ais«-meut  an  jilus  lc"i(>r  mouvemeni  de  la  pensee:  ei-ttc  d«lieati-s.M'.  tontefois,  uexelnait  )>as  la 
torci' et  rfiiiTijie.  he  lon^  exereii'e  (!«•  tontes  les  vrrlns  avait  eommiiiHi|ue  an  \  or<:anrs 
imnu's  nn  laraetertMle  mAle  fcrmete.  dont.  i\  i>r<'mi«'>rt'  vni'.  ils  u'enssent  point  paru  su.seepti- 
bU's.  He  m<'ii)(>  que  eette -iraiide  iime  ne  r«>eulait  .jamais  devant  uu  aete  a'huniilite.  de  nu'ine 
son  eorps  etail  di'venu  eonnne  impassible  eii  presence  <les  phis  terribles  epreuves."  i  HLttoirr 
lU  Smut  Thomiu-<  (l\t,iuin.  Chap.  XXl'U.,  p.  STl—WrS;  8ee  also  Tourou,  Vir  dc  S.  Thomas  dFAtiniK. 
Ln:  III.,  (Vki/..  .V/r.,  p.  25«.) 

t  "Thomas  n>v('nu  ;Y  lui  nirine.  se  trouva  fort  eousol*^ :  et  drs  le  lendeinain  il  fit  son 
Prineipc.  on  .Aete  public,  dans  la  Salle  de  rKveclu^  de  Paris,  avec  ladiniration  de  toult-s  les 
racnltt'.s.  U  iic  inani|na  i>.is  de  mettre  ;>  piolit  les  iiarohs  dn  Projdu-te.  pour  •■xpliqiier  de 
quelb'.  mani«r«>  Jesus  Thrist.  le  chef  adorable  des  luunmes  el  iles  .\ny;es.  arn>.se  les  montauiies 
ceU'stes  du  torrent  de  ses  <iraces,  et  rassasie  llsitlise  militante  du  friut  de  ses  travanx.  par  les 
Saeramens  <|n  il  a  etablis  pour  nous  couiuiuuiquer  les  uicritcs  de  t>a  ^'ai.^ion. "  (Tourou  Lie.  II., 
Chap.  XIIl.,p,  iM—lb\.) 
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way  <l(>wn,  and  forcing  tlnMr  way  on,  till  tlu^y  i-cacli  tln^  sjncad- 
in^'  ])lain,  clothing  it  with  verdurt^  and  fruitfnlncss,  and  colour  ; 
making  it  V(Ktal  with  sheep  and  with  cattle  ;  filling  it  witli 
fragi-ance  and  with  flowers,  witli  wjng  of  birds  and  with  sunny 
life — so  +he  streams  of  the  Grace  of  God,  descending  on  the 
Church,  flcnv  thrc^ngh  the  channels  of  the  Seven  great  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Dispcuisation,  and  cany  into  the  ])arched  clay  of  the 
souls  of  men  elements  of  life  and  stn^ngth,  of  suix'rnatural 
goodness  and  of  Christian  beauty,  turning  winter  into  sjjring- 
tide,  and  quickening  that  with  life  which  b<»fore  was  dead.* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  subject  which  i\nt  Angelical  liad  to 
develop  and  defend  before  the  assembled  University.  It  included 
the  entire  range  of  theology — it  treated  of  God,  and  man,  and 
their  relations.  Of  how  he  expanded  it,  how  lie  s])oke  and 
looked,  how  he  replied  to  the  arguments  adduc(;d  against  him, 
liis  biographers  say  but  little  ;  still,  enough  has  already  b(»en 
suggested  to  convince  tlie  reader  that  he  was  gifted  wilh  surpass- 
ing mastership,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  man,  in  any  one 
of  the  Faculties  there  assembled,  who  would  liave  dared  to 
measure  his  strength  against  him.f 

Wlien  he  had  made  an  end,  amidst  enthusiastic  ap])lause,  he 
was  declared  by  acclamation  wortliy  of  the  Doctorate  in  Theology, 
and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  head  of 
the  theological  faculty  brings  the  Doctor's  ring,  and  places  it  upon 
th(^  finger  of  the  Angelical,  in  token  of  his  being  espoused  to 
"  Wisdom"  as  a  Bride.  Next,  the  Saint  lays  his  right  hand  on  a 
closed  Bible,  as  a  sign  that  he  is  master  of  the  wisdom  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Books.  Then  one  of  the  Doctors  present  advances, 
opens  the  Book,  and  delivers  it  over  to  him,  saying :  "  Accipe 
potestatein  doceiidi  ubique  tarraruDi' — "  R(»ceive  ])Ower  to  teach 
all  nations."  The  Angelical  now  rising,  the  authorities  lead  him 
between  them  to  a  seat  rea/ly  prepared  amongst  the  Masters  in 
Divinity,  and  place  him  by  the  side  of  Bonaventure,  with  the 
words :  *'  ^ede  inter  Doctryres'' — "  Be  seated  amongst  the  Doc- 

*  See  how  the  Aiipelical  speaks  of  the  Sacraments  in  relatjon  to  Christ,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  '•  Sentences."  wlien  lie  takes  these  words  as  his  text : — '•  Misit  verhtini  snuni,  et  sanavit 
eos.  et  eripiiit  eos  lie  interitioiiihiis  ef>nini."  (I'ii..Cl''I..2().)  God  "  sends  His  Word."  that  is 
to  say.  the  Saviour.  ■' to  Ileal  them;"  that  is  to  say.  to  deliver  them  hy  His  jjrace,  conveyed 
through  the  Saeraments;  "ami  He  rlcjivcred  them  out  of  their  ilistresses;  "  that  is.  hy  ni«!an9 
of  the  system  Ih-  cstahlished.  Hf  lin«ri  tluMu  up  out  of  darkness  and  death  into  the  lis;!''  aud 
life  of  liis  grace.  This  sinjply  sliowf<  tliat  the  Annelical's  mind  ran  in  the  same  direction  when 
making  his  piihlic  Alt.  ns  it  did  when  comnu-nting  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lomhard.  (C/. 
0]>p..  S.  Thoma-  .\i|uinat..  Tonu  VII..  I'nrx  AHrrn,  /'rolw/ivt  H.  Thom.e.  ;>.  1.) 

t  Touron  says  that  the  text  of  Scrijtture  on  which  the  Angelical  based  his  public  Act  con- 
tained a  prophecy  regarding  his  own  inriuen<-e  in  the  future  : — "  L'f'-\«;iiement  a  fait  connoifrft 
que  ee  ti-xte  tic  I'Kciiture,  rjui  fut  insj)ive  i'l  notre  Saint.  «outeiunt  une  espice  de  I'ropli^tie,  qui 
eenibloit  le  regarder  lui-meme.  et  qui  devoit  le  faire  consid<''rer  des-lors  conime  une  nuee 
fceonde,  qui  d<^-chargeant  tons  les  jours  ses  eaux,  arrosoit  les  montagnes.  et  conimen<,-oit  ^  ra»- 
Bassier  la  terre  ;  puisque  m-s  s<,a vans  ouv rages,  .  .  .  n'iustrui.sent  pas  moins  les  plus  habilea 
Doeteurs.  et  les  g^nies  du  pren)ier  ordrc,  i»ar  la  grandeur  des  ma^i^re8  qu'il  tjaitc,  et  par  la 
beaut*-  des  principes  quil  etablit.  que  le  jxMiple-iueme.  et  les  plus  simples  deutre  les  Fidf-les, 
par  la  fa<ilite  de  la  methode.  et  par  la  clarte  admirable  qu'il  r»''pand  partout,  sur  les  v6rit^B  de 
uotre  Keligiou."     (Vic  dc  S.  Thonuu  d  Aquin,  Lib.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  151.) 
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tors."*  After  having  received  the  ring,  he  now  receives  the  cap. 
It  is  first  placed  upon  his  head,  and  then  immediately  removed 
with  the  words  :  "  Te  du-coUperio^^ — "  I  uncover  thee  ;"  as  a  mark 
that  he  is  not  to  use  the  power  to  teach  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  is  the  guardian  of 
the  truth  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  is  then  invested 
with  the  ca.p  once  more  ;  and  there,  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
most  learned  assembly  in  the  world,  the  great  Prince  of  Theo- 
logians sits  by  the  side  of  the  seraphic  Bonaventure,  with  all 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  the  ring  sparkling  on  his  hand,  and  the 
Doctor's  cap  encircling  his  placid  brow — a  type  of  the  boundless 
power  of  supernatural  eminence  and  of  intellectual  sway.f 

When  this  ceremony  has  ended,  the  meeting  breaks  up.  The 
great  A(,'t  has  been  accomplished.  The  hall  is  emptied  by  degrees. 
The  streets  hum  again  with  a  noisy  crowd,  and  men  retire  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  their  hearts  soothed  with  tenderness  and 
warmed  with  admiration,  as  they  bear  away,  imprinted  on  their 
imaginations  like  a  picture,  the  graceful  and  majestic  image  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.J 

*"Er  empfleng  den  Riiiff  zum  Zeichen  seiner  Verinahhinp  niit  dor  Wissenscliaft ;  dann 
l)cii'ilut»!  fi-  uiit  der  Rechtcn  eine  verschlosseue  Bibcl,  zuiii  Zficlien,  dass  er  die  W'issensclialt 
<li(Sf8  liciliticii  Uiulies  besitzt.  Kiiier  der  anwesendeii  Doftoreii  (Itlin'te  nun  das  Huch.  nnd 
reiclite  es  ilini  dar  niit  den  NVoiteu :  Accii)e  potestatem  dnccndi  ubicine  teriaruni.  Ilierant  tiilirto 
er  ilin  zu  »in<Mii  Sit/.e  in  Mitte  der  Doctoien:  Sede  inter  Doctores.  Endlieh  wnrde  ilini  das  Doetor- 
banel  ant  das  Hanpt  gesetzt,  aber  wieder  abgenoinnien:  Te  diseoiiperio,  zuin  Zeielien,  dass  er 
di«'  Maeht  zu  h  lu«'n  uiclit  in  «'ijj;eneni  Nanieu,  sttndern  iui  Auftrage  der  Kirche  iibe,  der  alleiui- 
pen  Ik'wahrerin  der  iu  dem  heiliyen  Buche  uiedergelegteu  Wtihrneit."  (Werner,  B.  L,  Drittea 
Capitel,  p.  213.) 

t  I  follow  AUodi  fSec  0pp.  S.  Thomxv,  Tom.  /.,  EllO{fium  Historicum,  p.  XXL,  Ed.  Parmce.) 
Uiongh  well  a  wan-  that  some  doubt  i-s  east  on  the  assertion  of  several  Vnograpbers  of  S.  Tlionias, 
that  S.  Bonaveutiuc  took  the  ean  at  the  same  tinu>  as  our  Saint.  Werner  states  that  he  did 
( li.  I.,  Lh'itUs  iktpitcl).  80  dot's  Butler  (Linn,  July  \-itlt),  s«)  does  Ozanaiu  (<?Jun'S  Cimiplilt.'i,  Tvin. 
VL,  Chn]i.  II.,  p.  K\,  Ed.  2),  so  also  does  Frij^erio  (Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  ii.  12.  )>.  33).  On  the  other  haiul, 
neither  Touron,  nor  Gihelli,  nor  Baieille  nuike  any  mention  of  the  faet,  whilst  the  Bollandists 
argue  against  it  (Acta  SS.  Die  Deciiua  QKiirta  Julii,  ^  III..  iin.  28.  29.  30.  p.  781—782).  Yet  Bertliau- 
niier,  with  tlu-ir  arguments  befor*-  him,  pr«*fers  to  take  the  oi)p()site  view  in  comi)any  with 
"  ])lusi(Mirs  historiens;  "  and  finishes  with  a  blow  at  nuxh-rn  ehrouologists: — "Tout  ee  «iui  ti«Mit 
j\  eette  fpo((iu' di'  I'histoire  df  Saint  Btinavrnture,"  he  says,  "est  fort  enibronille,  quant  A  la 
rhronologie  ;  et  les  a>iteurs  accoutnnies  jY  rei)roeher  an  moyen  Age  ses  tenebres,  n'out  guere  fait 
jireuve  de  grandes  lumit-res."     (Jli.stoire  lU'  Saint  Bona  vent  lire  Chap.  VL,  p.  130 — 131.) 

X  It  may  be  felt  that  the  picture  drawn  is  rather  a  faney  portrait  than  a  sketch  from  reality 
But  eaiinot  a  writer  be  allowed  to  do  what  is  iiermitted  to  seientitie  mm,  who  from  out-  bone  or 
fossil  build  up  a  whole  organism?  Is  not  tlu'  i)rineipl«'  of  cv  jirde  admissible  in  biography? 
Ii\»leed  we  have  far  more  than  a  fossil  «)r  a  foot  of  the  Angelical.  Tocco.  Malvenda.  and  S.  Anto- 
ninas,  givtM|uitt'  snilicicnt  material  out  of  which  he  who  fi-cls  ineline«l  t«>  study,  and  to  compare 
j^iart  with  i>art,  may  form  a  fairly  hist  i>i«'turc  of  th«'  Saint.  It  is  a  great  help  an»l  pleasure  to 
lorm  a  pict\in>  of  some  kind;  if  that  attemi>tcd  by  the  author  is  in  any  way  distasteful,  the 
reader  will  liud  material  iu  the  notes  out  of  which  he  may  conceive  one  for  hiiiiselC 


CHAPTER    IL 


THE    POPES    ON    S.    THOMAS. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined  by  those  who  admit  S.  Tliomas  of 
Aijuiii  to  have  been  a  blessed  Haint,  and  a  great  Doctor  of  the 
(/hurch,  that  it  is  (|iiite  possible  for  a  fervent  admirer  of  his — one 
who  has  for  any  length  oi  time  lived  n])on  his  lih^ — to  grow 
gradnally  into  an  enthusiast,  and  to  draw  a  pictnre  of  him  which 
is  to  some  extent  colonred  by  waVmth  of  imagination,  and  repre- 
sents, at  least  in  part,  a  i)erfection  and  a  beauty  which  an 
unbiassed  judge  would  not  be  able  to  detect  in  tlie  original. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  such  a  danger  exists  in  writing 
the  biogi-aphy  of  any  heroic  man.  The  sj)irit  is  drawn  to  him, 
and  fr^els  lifted  and  invigorated  by  him  ;  his  presence  seems  to 
ch<'er  the  h«nirt,  and  to  ex])and  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul  ;  a 
familiarity  and  sweet  fri(uidship  seems  to  have  been  commenced  ; 
and  just  as  a  true  friend  fights  the  battles  of  his  friend,  whilst 
ea(^h  s<Teens  the  other's  faults,  so  the  writer  of  a  "  Life"  may 
naturally  U^  tempted  to  indulge  the  weakness  of  a  similar  gen- 
erosity towards  one  who  can  say  no  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  wh(jse  fame  and  honour  are  treasuhis  confided  to  his 
keej)ing.* 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  violent  action 
is  followed  by  violent  reacticju  ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  tiie  nri- 
deviating  tendencies  of  man's  nature  to  resent  all  hollowness  or 
unnnility,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  presented,  and  to  drag 
the  S(a,le  down  on  one  side  with  the  same  forc^  with  which  it  has 
been  unduly  elevated  on  the  other.  Good  intentions,  sim})licity 
of  purpose,  an  indiscreet  zeal  on  the  ])art.  of  a  writer  who  has 

*  Tliis  (M?pni8  to  be  one  ot  the  great  advantages  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  prefer- 
eneo  to  othir  l»Of)kH.  viz..  tliat  a  T><THf>nal  afTtM-tion  spriii^rs  np  in  tlif  lif-art  for  tlie  saint  whose 
life  is  nnrl^r  consideration.  His  liuinan  history  lias  always  nineh  in  it  touching  ny)on  our  own: 
hf  has  Ills  sorrows,  pains  and  jf>v8.  his  temptations  and  darkness*-** — and  he  may  have  had 
falls.  Then  his  pnrity  and  confidence,  his  love  of  his  kind — .so  generous  and  unselfish,  are  all 
sweet  to  think  upon:  whilst  his  image  becomes  even  more  bright  and  distinct  within  the 
mind.  He  becomes  a  dear  and  tniste«l  friend:  he  can  cheer  our  soitow,  and  point  the  way 
lovingly  to  the  Cross.    How  many  saints  have  not  been  made  by  thinking  on  the  saints! 
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unwittingly  cajoled  mankind,  may  perhaps  save  him  from  severity 
of  trc^atnK^nt ;  but  it  will  not  prevent  that  result  being  ijractically 
brought  about  with  regard  to  his  labours,  which  was  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  those  labours  were  directed  to  avoid.*  He 
will  fe(il,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  that  true  friendship  and  ^vise 
service  consists  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  having 
found  it,  to  put  it  without  shrinking,  clearly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly before  the  world.  He  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
abiding  loveliness  without  veracity  ;  and  that  real  goodness,  like 
genuine  coin,  must  exhibit  the  royal  figure  of  Truth  stamped  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  graceful  form  of  Beauty  on  the  other. f 

And  if  there  has  ever  been  a  man,  the  just  description  of  whose 
life  and  labours  has,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, that  man  is  emphatically  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  His 
greatness  does  not,  like  that  of  renowned  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
impress  itself  upon  the  w^orld  in  legislative  deeds.  He  has  been 
looked  upon  generally  from  a  distance.  The  details  of  his  career 
have  often  been  drawn  out  in  an  uninviting  form.  He  is  admitted 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  and  an  eminent  theologian — and  there 
men  leave  him.  As  to  his  system,  it  is  dismissed  as  a  method 
hampered  by  an  ignorance  which  was  unavoidable,  and  suffering 
from  the  inevitable  lameness  of  a  one-sided  analysis.}: 

But  no  intellect,  however  gifted,  can,  all  at  once,  adequately 
realize  any  grand  idea  or  great  creation.  Who,  without  consider- 
able mental  effcn't,  can  comprehend  the  beauty  of  a  simple  blade 
of  grass,  or  the  variegated  loveliness  of  a  wild  forget-me-not  ? 
Or  take  a  mountain  range  ;  does  not  its  majesty  proverbially 
grow  upon  the  mind — just  as  the  starry  niglit,  or  the  first  sight 
of  the  boundless  sea  .?    Or  go  to  Rome — enter  S.  Peter's  ;  it  seems 


*  still,  it  is  tnu'  that  tluTo  is  a  ditlerejice  betwe«'n  wiitinji  tlu'  litV  of  a  sinner — liowevcr 
|tift»'d  lie  may  he,  howt'vor  fircat  a  hcnt  hv  may  liavt'  shown  liimsolf— and  writing  tlu-  life  of  a 
saint.  TIm' very  fact  of  a  Ininian  beiiiK  liavinjj  been  <'anoni/.ed  by  antliority,  •rives  liim  a  title 
to  a  veneiation  whiel;  tlM>  world's  ]ieroes  cannot  claim.  And  tliis  is  at  onee  reasonable  and 
intellijiil)le.  For  what  nicrt'  Iniman  injienuity  or  sagacity  can  eonijiare  witli  tlie  instinct  «»f  tlio 
Clinreb  wliieli.  after  siflinu  with  the  most  searchinji  scrntiny  the  lives  t>l  holy  men.  <le«'lare8 
Avhetlifi-  (ir  not  they  are  to  be  held  in  \en»'ration.  to  lie  looki-d  njion  as  models,  ami  to  be 
invoked  hy  Christian  iieojile  f  That  .solemn  voice  of  authority  is  as  a  sure  jjuide  not  only  to 
the  external  a<tions.  hot  also  to  the  hearts  of  men.  When  she  speaks  within  her  province, 
rash  is  he  who  would  nt'yleet  her  voice! 

t  .And  such  wo\ild  not  be  the  case  were  tborc  not  a  deep  metaphysical  trutli  implied  in 
what  has  been  said;— "  La  /lo/ifa  poi  *">  11  perfetto  aceordo  dell'attivit!\  volitiva  eoUesijienza 
deU'essere;  la  volonti\  cbe  aderisee  aU'essere  eonn*  in  se  bono  e  se  lu-  eompiace,  si  diea  Vmna, 
(M(^  pdsto,  il  irro  e  il  bene  esprinn)no  la  r«'lazione  dell'ente  t-on  nn'intt'llifienza  e  con  una 
voluntiV  Ma  jioielu^  lintelliiiente  e  il  volente  i-  aneh'«'sso  nn  ente  :  pereio  il  vcro  e  il  bene,  o  lu 
veriti\  e  la  bonti\  sono  rel.i/.ioni  intrinseehe  «>  ne«'essarie  che  I'ente  ha  seco  sft-sso.  Quests 
rela/.ioni  si  ridneono  alle  forme  stesse  delTcssere  eonsiilerate  nel  h>ro  rapi>ort<».  La  forma  reale 
in  rdazione  lofjica  eoH'ideale  1^  r(ri7(»,  la  forma  reale  in  relazione  attiva  collidcah' o  col  rrtii^ 
omosciiito  e  honUt."     (See  Festalozza.  J<:kt)tinti  lii  FHo.wjia,  VoL  III..  OntoUuria.  Cup.  VI..  p.  VSX.) 

t  (M'eours(>,  the  only  quality  in  the  Antielieal  wbieb  could  bring  hi m  before  the  Enjilisb 
worhl.  would  he  his  philosophieal  or  theolofiiial  >iifts.  How  far  be  is  apj)reciat«'d  as  a /'fti/o.'JO- 
i)/i<r  is  »>vident  from  Mi-.  Lewes'  Hinton/  0/  I'll  il  o!>oi>h  ii.  \<>h\vh  has  already  reached  a  third" 
edition.  Thousih  it  is  a  fact  known  to  all  who  have  nuule  a  study  of  media-val  i>hilo.<ophv  that 
the  .\ni;elieal  held,  in  his  own  a<;e  at  all  events,  tlu'  tirst  place— were  it  only  for  what  be  did 
lor  Aristotle's  text— still.  .Mr.  Lewes,  whilst  be  devotes  ten  pafies  to  Ko;;er  Hacon.  •  cannot 
pavis<>  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  the  AM<:t>lie  Poetoi.  "  He  devotes  jtist  six  lines  and  a  half— witiv 
a  short  )i(i/f— to  the  most  philosophic  mind  of  the  thirtoeuth  ceiiturv.  (See  Lewes'  History  0/ 
IhiliMOphi/,  Vol.  II.,  ClMp.  III.,  p.  -5.) 
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a  massive  i)ile  with  its  towering  yjilasters  ;  and  the  eye  travc^ls 
far  before  it  reaclit»s  tli<^  ('oiifcssional  over  wliich  exi)aii(ls  tlie 
tlonie  ;  and  a^'-ain  it  is  cairied  beyond  to  the  distant  window  with 
the  liistoric*  cliair  Ix'low.  It  is,  in<h'ed,  an  enoiinoiis  liasilica,  yet 
an  iin})ression  lianas  aljont  tin;  mind  tliiit  accounts  liave  Ix'cn 
exa«,'-^M'rate<l.  Jiyron  was  drawing  on  liis  imagination  ;  even  tlie 
gui(h'-books,  which  have  little  poetic  elasticity,  are  calcidated  to 
lead  astray  and  disa})point ; — so  it  seems  during  the  first  few 
days.*  But  give  the  mind  time  to  enlarg(%  and  gradually  man's 
contracted  eye  will  oi)en  to  the  genius  of  tli(^  j)lace,  and  will,  ])y 
(h'grees,  become  si^nsible  to  its  vastness,  and  realize  its  marvellous 
proportions ;  the  stranger  will  begin  to  find  something  colossal 
even  in  those  four  mosaics  in  the  dome,  and  in  those  golden 
letters  running  round  it.  He  will  be  amazed  to  find  tliat  those 
white  marble  angels  which  hold  the  enormous  holy-water  sliells 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  not  cherubs  of  the  size  of  infants,  but  infants 
of  the  size  of  stalvvai-t  men.  He  will  now  appreciate  the  poet's 
imagcn'y,  and  hold  that  no  description  of  that  vast  House  of  God 
can  adequately  express,  not  so  much  its  beauty,  as  its  overpower- 
ing immensity.t 

And  if  such  be  the  case  with  a  material  building  planned  by 
man's  intelligence  and  placed  in  its  order  and  synmietry  by  his 
genius,  how  much  more  vast  and  unapproachable  must  not  be  the 
mind  of  him  who  has  the  power  first  to  conceive  it  and  then  to 
draw  it  out!  If  the  one  cannot  be  realized  all  at  once,  ncnther 
can  the  other  ;  if  the  creature  of  the  brain  requires  study,  thought, 
time,  to  be  adequately  seized,  how  much  more  the  creative  mind 
itself!! 

*  Byron  puts  it  iu  this  "way: — 

"  Kiit«-r:  its  jKrandcur  ovorwhelins  thee  not, 

Anil  wliyt  it  Iijih  not   h-HHt-n'd;  liiit  tliy  mind, 

E\|>undi*cl  by  tin-  genius  iiftln^  B|K(t. 

IlitH  ui'ow  n  ('iili)Shal.  and  can  only  find 

A  fit  abode  wlicicin  ajUM-ar  cnblirined 

Thy  ho)M-.s  of  inniiortahty  ;  and  thou 

Mialt  oni'  day.  it  found  wortiiy.  bo  d«^fincd, 

iS«f  thy  (io«l  ta<<-  to  late,  as  tliou  dohf  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  bv  His  brow." 

(ChiULe  JIaroUl.  Canto  IV.,  Stanza  CLV.) 
t  It  is  not  too  niurh  to  say  that  the  saniR  iinj)re8sion  is  produced  uj)on  the  mind  when, 
tlirouyh  (study,  it  conies  into  c<»ntaot  witli  such  a  saint  as  S.  Thomas,  as  is  produced  by  wliat 
I)r.  Newman  calls  "'  an  enlitibtenment  or  enlargement  of  tlie  mind.  For  instance,  let  a  j>erson 
wlio.«*»' experien(e  has  hitherto  been  <;onhned  to  the  calm  and  unpreteniling  scenery  of  tin  se 
islands,  whether  here  or  in  KuK'and,  ^o  for  the  first  time  into  parts  wliere  physicial  nature 
puts  on  lier  wihler  and  more  awful  forms,  whetlier  at  lirtme  or  abroad,  as  into  mountainous 
districts:  or  let  one.  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  quiet  villagct,  go  for  the  first  time  to  a  great 
inetro]>olis — then  I  suppo.He  be  will  liave  a  sensation  which  perhaps  he  never  liad  before.  He, 
ha«  a  feeling  not  in  addition  or  increase  of  former  feelings,  but  of  something  different  in  kimL 
He  has  made  a  certain  j)iogress        .  .         he  does  not  .■stand  where  he  did; 

he  has  a  new  centre,  and  a  ranire  of  tbouglifs  tf»  which  he  was  before  a  stranger."     (Newman's 
lAariAiritrit  on  Univtnrgity  Kduailiou  [delivered  in  Dublin],  LrcL  VII.,  p.  209.) 

t  Tlie  view  given  bv  Dr.  Newman,  of  "a  truly  great  intellect"  in  the  following  words.  Is 
sufficient  to  enforce  tfie  truth  just  stated: — "A  truly  great  intellect,"- he  says,  "and  recog- 
nized to  Ikj  such  by  the  common  opinion  of  numkind.  such  as  the  intellect  of  Aristotle,  or  of 
S.  Thomas,  or  of  Newton,  or  of  Goethe  ...  is  one  which  tak«'S  a  connected  view  of  old 
and  new.  past  and  present,  far  and  near,  and  wliich  has  an  insight  into  the  influence  of  all  tliewj 
one  on  another:  without  which  there  is  no  whole,  and  no  centre.  It  possesses  the  knowledge, 
not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their  mutual  and  true  relations:  knowledge,  not  merely  con- 
sidered aa  acquirement,  but  as  philosopliy."    (  On  University  Education,  Disc  VII.,  p.  214.) 
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Arid  if  this  be  true  of  an  intellect  skilled  in  designing  archi- 
tectural forms,  with  how  much  more  force  may  it  not  be  said  of  a 
still  higher  order  of  intelligence  !  Take  Isaias  and  Jeremias 
amongst  the  prophets  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  amongst  the  x)hiloso- 
phers  ;  Homer,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare  amongst  the 
poets ;  Kepler  and  Newton  amongst  mathematicians  ;  or  even 
such  different  men  as  Pythagoras,  or  Thales,  or  Socrates,  or  Bacon, 
or  Porson,  or  Elmsley  : — who  could  do  these  justice  without  a 
store  of  mental  labour  ?  Or  take  names  more  closely  connected 
with  our  subject.  Who,  however  quick,  can,  impromptu,  realize 
the  whohi  force,  the  richness  and  the  iire,  of  S.  Chrysostom,  or 
the  sweet  lovingness  of  a  S.  Gregory  TJwologus^  or  the  hard 
vigour  of  a  S.  Basil,  or  the  indomitable  and  almost  rude  deter- 
mination of  a  S.  Cyril  ?*  Can  the  character  of  the  rugged  S. 
Jerome,  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem,  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  ? 
— Or  consider  the  great  Church  rulers,  men  who  in  their  day 
swayed  the  stormy  world  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  have  left 
their  mark  within  the  Ark  as  a  memorial  for  all  time — the 
courageous  S.  Athanasius,  the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  the  imperial 
llildebrand  or  Boniface,  the  heroic  S.  Leo,  that  tender  large  and 
l)lacid  light  S.  Gregory  the  Great :  or  to  come  trO  our  own  day  ; 
take  that  venerable  man,  so  mighty  in  faith.  Pope  Pius  IX. ; — 
who  could,  without  long  study,  draw  into  the  mind,  and  paint  on 
the  imagination,  and  then  intellectually  possess,  tlie  noble  images 
these  represent  ? 

Or  even  select  one  brilliant  out  of  tlie  setting  of  each  life — the 
stern  8.  Chrysostom  expiring  in  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  or 
S.  Gregory  preaching  upon  8.  Basil's  death,  or  S.  Basil  answering 
Modestus,  or  8.  Cyril  at  Ephesus,  or  S.  Jerome  tempted  in  the 
iierce  wilderness  of  Chalcis,  or  S.  Augustine  struggling  with 
grac(%t  or  8.  Paul  embracing  8.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  or  8. 
AthauasiusJ  triumphantly  entering  Alexandria,  or  8.  Ambrose 


*  It  Is  proverbial  that  those  who  know  h-iist.  ami"  are  most  enide  iiitelloetually,  doKinati/.u 
iiinst.  and  have  lar  less  revcieiiee  than  men  wlio  jxissess  a  wider  kn<>\\led;;e  anil  ha\e  h«'eu 
luahned  by  ('\|icrienee  and  aije.  Tlie  voniiii  and  iiievperieneed  have  no  standard  h.v  wliieh  to 
ineasnre.  Tiu>y  uneonseionsly  .jiidtre  all  to  lu>  more  or  less  like  themselves,  and  lieiloe.  do  not 
know  how  to  ;;ive  others  eredit  lor  iinalities  of  whieti  thev  ure  imiorant .  and  perhaps  tiu 
ueenrate  notion  of  whieh  eo\ild  not  he  emive.ved  to  them.  The  reallv  learned  and  enlightened 
will  tak«>  lon<j  to,jml>ie.  and  still  UMij;er  to  eondemii :  and  tlo  not  think  thev  eaii  whttllv  ui:isp. 
without  care  and  tlu)U};lit,  what  would  be  seized,  tried  and  eondemned  bv  others  without 
ri'inorse. 

J  ^^')>'}'t  Pvent  in  the  history  of  man  eontaiiis  more  food  for  deep  thou^lit  than  the  Ki-ilith 
Hook  ot  S.  .XuKiistiiie's  I'onj'i.^ainns  ?  Here  eomes  out  in  ^^v.xwX  proportions  the  wihl  i^i.ssioii  of 
huniaii  iialiire,  and  the  subduiiiii  inllueiK'e  ot  •;raee  : — '  I  threw  myself  down  under  a  tii;  tree.'* 
sa\sS.  .Vujiustine.  "l  know  not  how.  and  allowing;  mv  tcjirs  tuH  Vent.  otVered  up  to  Theo  the 
iieeeotable  saeritiee  td"  inv  streaniinjr  eyes.  And  I  eried  out  to  this  elleet— '  .\nd  thou,  C>  Lord, 
h{iw  loiiji.  how  louji,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  be  anp,ry  ■'  I'or  ever?  Kemember  not  our  old  sins!"  for  I 
lilt  that  tlit>y  were  my  tyrants.  1  eried  out.  piteouslv  :  '  How  loui:  f  liow  loin;  f  to-morrow,  and 
to-m(uri>w  I  why  not  uow  i  why  not  in  this  very  hour  i)ut  an  end  to  this  luv  vileiiessT  While  I 
Ihu.s  .s)>oke.  with  tears,  in  the  bitter  eontritiou  of  my  heart,  suddenly  I  heard  a  voiee.  as  if  from 
■'  ,'V"^"' '"""  '"*  '  "'  "'  '*"-^  "'"  f^''^  ehantiiisi  fortli  auain  and  asain,  '  fakt-  up  ami  rtad.  talc  up  and 
I'wt .  (See  Newman's  Church  ofthe  Fathers,  Chap.  X..  p.  2:5.)     Who  could  all  at  ouoe,  without 

louj;  nieduation,  grasp  Uie  full  idea  of  S.  Augustine's  position* 

See  his  Lije  of  S.  Anthony,  S.  AtLau.     0pp.,  VoL  II.,  p.  835—975.    Patrol.  Gnrc.,  Vol  XXVf, 
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(lofendiiig  the  Chui-ch  ag-aiiist  Jiistiiia,  or  Ilildc^braiul  and  I3oni- 
fac-e  resisting'  ihi^  arro^^aiice  of  iniiiceH,  or  8.  Leo  with  a  glance 
suhduin^^  Attila,  or  S.  (rn^gory  t}i<»  (jJicat  waiting  on  the  jtoor,  or 
(jrii'goiy  XVI.  rtOjiiking  tli(3  pruiid  Kniperor  of  tho  Riissias* — any 
one  of  these  events  belongs  to  so  high  a  moral  order,  and  grows 
out  of  snc-h  deep  and  simple  ])rinciples,  bearing  with  it  so  much 
sweetness,  strength,  and  liglit,  tliat  it  is  only  by  patience  tliat  the 
mind  is  able  to  ai)preciate  its  full  significance,  and  to  detect  that 
delicate  moi-al  aroma  which  always  clings  to  noble  deeds. 

If,  then,  so  much  is  required  for  fully  comprehending  an 
isolated  act  of  heroism  ;  if  nature,  art,  and  man,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately realized  except  by  dint  of  patient  thought — how  much 
labour  should  not  be  expended  on  the  life  of  a  ^Saint  like  the 
Angelical,  who  through  natural  endowment  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  grace  possessed  far  higher  gifts 
than  can  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  noblest  creation  of  the 
natural  order  Pf 

It  is  of  marked  importance,  before  advancing  any  further  in 
this  Life,  that  we  should  locate  our  Saint  in  that  ])Osition  amongst 
the  religious  benefactors  of  mankind  to  which,  in  justice,  he  is 
entitled.  When  his  place  has  been  determined,  then,  both  his 
personal  liistory  and  his  public  teaching  will  command  an  atten- 
tion and  create  an  interest  which  possibly  they  may  not  have 
possessed  before ;  whilst  that  vagueness  will  be  avoided  which 
invariably  accompanies  a  notion  of  the  great  and  the  sublime 
before  it  has,  by  means  of  judgments  and  comi)arisons,  been 
crystallized  into  shape  and  thrown  into  distinct  position. 

For  this  end  a  few  preliminary  remarks  will  1x3  in  keeping, 
after  which  the  oi)inions  of  eminent  and  authoritative  judges 
shall  be  given,  and  comx)arisons  shall  be  instituted  which  will 
issue,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  the  .status 
which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  appears  to  occupy  in  the  temple 
of  Cath(jlic  fame. 

*  "  Hf  [Nirliolas]  had  entered  with  his  usual  firm  step  and  royal  aspect,  grand  as  it  wa« 
from  statue-like  features,  stately  frame,  and  mart iitl  bearing.  .  .  .  '  witli  plumes  unriitlied, 
and  witli  eye  unqjienehed.'  .  .  .  He  eame  forth  again,  with  head  uneovered.  ami  hair,  if  it 
can  l>e  said  of  man.  dishevelled;  haggard  and  pale  ...  It  was  the  eagle  dragged  from  his 
eyrie  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  .  .  .  '  from  his  nest  among  the  stars."  his  feathers 
crumhled.  and  his  eve  quelled,  bv  a  power  till  then  despised."  (Wiseman's  Last  Four  Fopes — 
Grftjory  AT/.,  Chap.'  i'l.,  p.  513—514.) 

t  Dr.  Mettenleiter  gives  a  very  pleasing  hymn  at  the  commencement  of  his  Gf^schichte  (k9 
hriligfii  Thmnds  vun  Aquin,  which  brings  out  the  greatness  of  the  Saint  with  much  felicity.  Here 
is  a  specimen: — 

"  Dem  Licht*  gleich  am  Himmelsbogen. 
Bricht  siegreich  er  der  Wolken  Maclit, 
Die  dur<-h  der  Wahrheit  Bahu  gezogen: 
Er  spricht:  und  gleich  die  Sonne  lacht! 

Er  tanchet  in  des  Meeres  Tief^n 
Und  steiget  in  des  Abgrunds  Schoos, 
Fiir  ihn  die  Himniel  '  IVfitlu-W  triefen, 
Seiu  Ge48t  reisst  alle  Bande  los." 

(Hymmia  aufden  heiligen  Thomas,  p.  III.) 
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The  soiil  of  a  man  is  simple,  yet  it  can  be  considered  to  have 
two  sides — the  intelh^ct,  and  the  will.  All  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  proceeds  from  one  or  other  of  these  faculties,  modified 
by  the  heart,  and  influenced  by  grace.*  The  great  cliam])ions  of 
the  Church  have  exhibited  themselves,  either  as  predominantly 
mighty  in  intellect,  or  singularly  masterful  in  will,  or  as  unusually 
great  in  the  combination  of  the  two  :t  Christ,  in  His  Transfigura- 
tion, was  attended  by  Elias  and  Moses.  If  the  intelligence 
predcmiinate,  we  have  the  great  thinkers,  the  prime-movers  of 
religious  thought ;  if  the  will  be  paramount,  then  we  see  the 
man  of  legislative  and  practical  ability — one  who,  with  instinctive 
r(»adiness,  knows  how  to  seize  ux)on  the  princij^les  thrown  into 
shap(^  by  others,  and  to  turn  them  sharply  to  account.  Thus  two 
<listinct  classes  of  agents  are' perceptible  in  the  course  of  ecclesias- 
tic^il  history,  sometimes  seeming  to  mingle  into  one,  sometimes 
standing  apart  and  displaying  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  always  guiding,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  world  in  which  their 
lot  is  cast.J: 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  Elias,  an  Origen,  a  Gregory, 
a  Jerome,  a  Damascene,  a  Peter  Lombard,  a  Richard  of  S.  Victor's, 
a  Bonai^enture,  a  Thomas  of  Aquino — men  working  out  great 
problems,  and  creating  the  thoughts  of  future  generations  ;  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  Moses,  an  Ambrose,  a  Leo,  a  Gregory  the 
Great,  a  Hildebrand,  a  Boniface — applying  those  problems  and 
tlioughts  to  the  j)ractica,l  realities  of  active  life,  and  using  the 
principles  thrown  into  shape  by  the  contemplative  for  advancing, 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  society,  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Church.  Or  if  these  gifts  be  combined  in  unusual  proportions, 
we  have,  amongst  the  pagans  we  may  x^^i'^^^^ps  say,  a  Thales,  an 
Anaximander,  and  a  8ocrates ;  amongst  Christians,  a  ;S.  Athana- 

*  "  The  iustrun)(>iit8  raist'd  up  by  Alinis;lity  God  for  the  accoiuplishinont  of  His  pni-post's  are 

of  two  kinds,  ((luallv  fiittcd  witli  taitliaud  pU-t.v,  hut  from  natural  ttMuptr  autl  talent.  «duc»- 
tiitn,  or  other  eircnnistaiu'es.  dilt'erin;;  in  the  meajis  h\  wliuh  thev  jtroniote  their  sai'red  eausi*. 
The  first  ot' these  are  men  of  a<'ute  and  ready  mind,  with  at'furate  knowledge  of  luiman  nature, 
and  la  !■;;(•  )ilans,  and  jiersuasiv  e  and  attractive  ht'aruiji.  jjenial,  stx'iahle.  anil  popular,  endued 
with  ])ru(h  nee,  patience,  instiniliNe  Ia<t.  and  decision  in  coniluetinf;  matti-rs,  as  well  tui  buld- 
uesH  and  zeal."     (See  Nc-wman's  Church  of  tht'  Fathers,  ('/ui;>.  III.,  p.  49,  Fourth  Ktlition.) 

t  Which  ia  very  exceptional :  — 

"  No:  all  Heaven's  >;ifts  may  not  he  thine  at  once. 
Jove  fii^cs  to  oni'  nnin  skill  in  feats  of  war; 
One  in  the  danei>.  one  with  the  1^  re  excels,  , 

While  upon  otheis  the  far-stt-iuf'  K^d 
Bt'stows  a  |)ru*lent  mind,  whereof  the  gain 
Is  reapetl  by  many;  and  oft  it  saveth  cities; 
Yet  ehietesi  j;ain  is  his  who  owus  that  oue 
liiestinuible  gift." 

(See  Wright's  Iliad,  VoL  11. ,  Book  XIIL,  I  S2(l-S28,  p.  40.) 


t  The  second  kind  of  instrument  is  described  thus :— "  Apain,  there  is  an  instrument  in  the 
b!ii\ds  of  Providenc»>.  of  less  elahorate  and  splendid  w  orkim»nship.  less  rich  in  its  political 
endowMienis.  so  to  call  them,  \et  not  less  beautiful  in  its  t«'xture.  nor  less  ]>recious  m  its 
material.  Such  is  the  retired  and  thousihtful  student,  who  renuiius  years  an<l  years  in  the  soli- 
tude (if  a  <'oltejie  or  a  monastery,  ihasienini;  his  soul  in  secret,  raisins;  it  to  hisih  thouiiht  and 
sinjtle  uiinih'd  purpose:  and  wlien  at  leuiith  calletl  into  active  life,  conductiu)!  himself  with 
tirnin»'ss,  uuilelessness,  zeal  lik«'  a  thimiuii  lire,  and  all  the  sweetuess  uf  purcucssaud  iutejjrity," 
(Neyymaus  Church  oj  tlte  Fathers,  Chap.  111.,  p.  50.) 
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sins,  a  S.  E])hrem,  a  S.  Aiiselm,  a»S.  Chrysostom,  and  an  Alljiirtiis 

Up  \vli(jse  intcllcH't  is  supremo  would  seem  to  belong  to  tl»e 
lii^'lier  (ndor  of  liinnaii  <,n<^atin'ss  ;  li<»  in  whom  tlw  will  is  ])jna- 
nioiinl  conn's  in  the  rank  below.  For  surely  he  who  fashions  the 
thunderbolt  is  on  a  sublimer  eminence  than  he  who  hurls  it :  So- 
lon is  greater  than  Croesus,  Pinchir  is  greater  than  Ilieron,  Plato 
is  greater  tlian  Dionysius,  Aristotle  is  greater  than  Alexander. 

It  was  not  amidst  the  noise  and  wliirl  of  secular  politics  that 
the  great  illuminations  of  the  natural  order  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Look  at  those  centres  of  philosophic  thought  wliich 
have  revolutionized  systems  as  well  as  states.  Th(3y  were  mostly 
the  creation  of  men  who  shrunk  away  from  the  din  of  life.  The 
Pythagoreans  dwelt  in  lonely  and  deserted  j)laces  ;  Epicurus 
t,aught  not  in  the  town,  but  in  his  famous  garden  ;  the  Cynics  iii 
the  Cynosarges  ;  whilst  the  Stoics  frequented  solitary  groves  and 
silent  porticos.  If  you  would  hear  Aristotle,  you  will  find  him 
walking  amidst  the  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  avenues  of  the 
Lyceum.!  There  you  will  come  u])on  him,  surrounded  by  the 
elegant  and  i)olislied  youth  of  Athens,  pouring  out  amongst 
them,  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  overhanging  boughs,  apportion 
of  that  lofty  wisdom  which  has  since  become  th0  common  heritage 
of  the;  civilized  world.  Or  would  you  listen  to  the  "  old  man 
made  elo(|uent,"  to  the  austere  and  melancholy  master  of  tlie 
Stagyiite  'i  You  nnist  leave  the  brilliant  and  shallow  sopliistsin 
the  city,  and  betake  yourself  to 

"  The  olive  gi-ove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  7'etirenient,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Thi-ilLs  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long. "J 

*  Tliales.  at  all  events,  8oems  to  have  manifested  these  two  qualities  to  so  tjreat  an  extent, 
that  some  \\  riJ«  th  deny  he  was  h«)  aetive,  on  a<"e«innt  of  his  haviii;j  Ween  said  to  liave  spent  his 
life  in  solitn<le.  and  rire.  vi-raa.  "His  iinnieiise  aetivitv  in  ]><)iiti<-s."  says  Lew«-8,  "lias  h<-i-n 
denied  hy  lati-r  wiit<T8.  as  inconsistent  with  the  tradition.  eoniit<-nan<-ed  l)y  Plato,  of  his 
liavint;  Hitent  a  life  of  solitnde  and  nieditntion :  while  on  tiie  other  hand  his  atleetion  for 
hiditnde  has  heen  (jnestioned  <»n  the  ground  of  his  jiolitieal  aetivitv.  Yet  the  t  wo  things  are 
]u;rf<-<'tly  coinpatilile.  3Ieditation  does  not  necessarily  nnfil  a  man  for  at'tion;  nor  tloes  an 
a<-tive  life  ahsoih  all  his  time,  leavinj;  hint  nf)ne  for  meditation.  The  wise  man  will  strenj^then 
himself  hy  meditation  before  he  acts;  and  he  will  aet.  to  test  the  truth  of  his  meditations." 
(History  of  I'hiloiujjihy,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  J..il,p.  4 — 5.     Third  Kditioiu) 

t  How  love  ot  solitude  and  nature  showed  itself  in  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  fJod, 
in  the  Chnrch  under  monastic  rule,  need  not  he  dwelt  njton.  S.  IJasil,  S.  JJeiiedict,  .S.  .ieronie, 
miyht  be  mentioned.  Even  8.  John  Chrvbost^)m.  who  mixed  so  with  men,  calls  the  mountains 
and  woods  "the  taberna<des  of  the  saints."  Huj;li  of  S.  Victors  lays  ilowii  the  divine  rule 
thus:  ••  Scruteniur  Scripturas.  et  inveniemns  vix  nn<|nam  l><-um  in  mnltitudine  locntum.  sed 
i|notie8cum|ue  hominibus  innotescere  v«)luit  non  fjentibus  et  ponulis,  sed  vel  sinjjulis,  vel 
admodum  ]»aueis.  et  a  <-omninni  Ireqnentia  htmiinum  se;jre;;ati8,  vel  per  noctnrna  silentia,  vel 
in  eanipis,  vel  in  solitndinibus  et  montibus  s«'  manift-stavit."  (PatroUxj'uK,  Tom.  dLXXVI., 
Ilnj,'o  de  S.  Victore,  VoL  II.,  Fart.  II.,  De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  668.     Miyne.J 

t  Cicero  thought  the  groves  of  the  Academy  the  best  place  in  which  to  discourse  with  bifl 
frienda  upon  philosophy.     The  monnstie  principle  jioints  in  the  same  direction: — 
"  Semper  eiiini  valles,  silvestribus  undicjue  cinctas 
Arborilnis,  divus  Bernardus.  anuenafjue  prata 
Et  fluvios:  juyased  Benedictiis  aniabat,  et  arces 
Ccblo  surgentes  fe  quarnm  %ertic<-  late. 
Prospectus  petitnr.  secessum  plehis  nterqne  ; 
8acrarnm  sciipturarum  studio.'^n.s  uterque 
MiiKaruin  et  Pli<ebi:  non  <iuem  eolit  ethnica  turba, 
Sed  queiu  Christ icoLe  natum  de  viigine  creduut." 
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And  such,  as  a  rule,  has  been  also  the  case  with  the  great 
sci(?utific  minds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  worked  out 
their  destiny  in  solitude.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  natural 
aptitude — in  all  large  undertakings,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  there 
must  be  a  division  of  labour ;  and  even  then,  after  a  man  has 
slaved  all  his  life  long,  he  has  often  to  leave  his  work  incomplete, 
to  be  finished,  like  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
other  hands,  and  by  men  with  other  tastes  and  views.  Besides, 
no  great  achievement  is  possible  without  going  through  an  appren- 
ticeship. Genius  does  much ;  but  genius  without  time,  oppor- 
tunity, and  unwearying  industry,  can  do  little  lasting  good. 
Many  men  who  have  possessed  high  qualities  for  speculation  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  displaying  them.  Many — who  would 
have  left  to  posterity  volumes  of  untold  value,  full  of  trains  of 
thought  conceived  with  exact  precision  and  worked  out  with 
scientific  accuracy — because  they  have  been  detained  in  active 
occupations,  have  done  little  else  than  record,  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  came  after  them,  just  sufficient  evidence  of  their  trans- 
cendent talent  to  make  it  clear,  that  had  they  only  had  the  chance, 
tliey  would  have  proved  themselves  mighty  benefactors  to  the 
human  race.* 

lit;  then  would  be  fairly  considered  the  king  of  men  who, 
inheriting  high  intellectual  power  combined  with  indomitable 
will,  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  both  time  and  oppoi-tunity 
for  bringing  to  perfection,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  intellectual 
aiid  moral  gifts  ;  and,  then,  that  scheme,  or  work,  which  he 
proposes  to  himself  as  the  one  labour  of  his  life. 

It  is  obviously  quite  possible  that  a  man  might  possess  both 
time  and  ability,  and  yet  lack  the  courage,  generosity,  or  self- 
sacrifice  requisite — first,  for  initiating  some  great  achievement, 
and  then  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Many  men  who  had  been 
destined  to  do  some  master-work  have  failed  in  its  accomplish- 
ment through  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want  of  perseverance,  or  from 
some  other  moral   inibecility.f     But  with  such  as  these  we  are 

*  What  niiglit  not  Miuntiiis  Felix  Juvvo  doiu*  liad  lio  born  thoiou<;hl.v  trniiuMl !  vot  it  must  be 
trur  t)iat  luciv  an>  phu-fd  by  Providrnoe  in  tln-ir  (>\vi\  .s|u'iial  work.  Kacli  bas  liis  day,  and  bis 
work  to  (to  in  it.  S.  Athanasins.  bad  lu'  liad  moro  bMstin-  to  \vrito,  wovihl  not  bavf  ^ijyi-n  to  tb»* 
world  NO  sphndid  an  <'\anii>b>  of  i>ati<  lof  and  nnwcaiit-d  fortitudt-:  S.  .b>bn  ("lirysostoni.  Inid  be 
d<dirati-d  iiinisclf  to  tbt-  scvohm  and  more  >citntitic  mttliods  of  i<arb>n>;.  niijibt  bavr  Itt^t  tbo 
bfitntil'nl  )>«-i'.sonalit y  of  liis  scrnioiis.  bis  rbotorical  and  fjlowinsj  8t\  b-.  wliiidi  ijayo  bini  so  ]>o\y- 
♦Ml'iil  a  .swa.y  omt  t'jnislian  minds;  S.  .Iciomc,  bad  be  iiol  wandcutl  lion*  ,\xu\  tboro  us  be  did; 
anil  S.  Amhrosf.  bad  bo  not  bad  to  rnlo  in  a  turbulent  tinu-— both  tboso  •jro'at  Fntbois.  badtln-y 
been  diibuntly  jilaood  from  what  tboy  \yoif,  \yould,  in  all  bunuui  luobability,  have  lost  ratbor 
tbun  liave  •;;»inid.  , 

t  In  onlor  to  do  ;;i(>at  (UmmIs,  mon  reqnirt*  };riat  ;;ifts.  T>onbtloss  notbin.c  is  certain  on  tbis 
Bido  tbo  ;:rayo,  but  wbon  uumi  soom  to  poiooiyo  j;roat  piomiso.  wben  tbo  trot-s  of  tbo  sprins- 
tinuMMo  laden  wit b  beautiful  blossom,  tbey  look  t»)  a  s;<>blen  baivest.  And  if  blijjbt  or  Irost 
I'omes,  and  eats  or  sbriv«ds  ui>  tbe  frasirant  earnest  of  tuture  uifis,  a  iMantiful  design  seems  to 
l)e  \vai\looly  destroyed.  So  witb  some  elasses  of  men— tbey  beuin  full  of  lotly  asinratious.  and 
utttMi  witli  n\i<;bty  jiitls.  but  tbe  bliiiht  t>f  pride  and  of  tbe  passions  brinijs  upon  tln-m  a  ]>reiiia- 
ture  ileeay ;  or  tbe\  beeome  pinibed  by  tbe  sbarp  frost  »»f  a  freezinji  wtirld.  an«l  all  tbeir  rieli 
covtMim;  falls  pront-  to  fbe  eartb.  Tbey  baye  not  streujitb  of  eoustitutiou  to  bear  up  afjainst 
the  atnmsphere  vu  which  they  live,  or  thev  abuse  the  uie»sure  of  sjnice  dealt  out  to  theiu  by 
the  baud  of  hcayeii. 
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not  concerned  at  tlie  ])resent  moment.  Tlu^y  are  only  broiiglit 
forward  to  be  dismissed.  We  liave  notliiu^  to  do  ^\  itli  ch'vi^r 
cowards,  or  with  tlu;  torpidity  of  intellectual  men.  We  are 
<lealing  here  exclusively  with  grand  master-minds  who  take  a 
wide  survey  over  the  world's  history,  who  love  humanity  tlirough 
their  love  of  God,  and  who  have  generously  determined  to  spend, 
and  to  be  s])ent,  in  one  life's-woik,  namely  :  in  lifting  up  man 
out  of  darkness  and  bearing  him  n(;arer  to  the  Light.* 

And  thus  we  seem  to  possess  a  measure  by  which  to  guage  the 
Insight,  depth,  and  breadth  of  human  excellence  ;  a  sort  of  moral 
and  rational  maclune,  by  means  of  whi(!h  we  may  discover,  not 
only  th(^  absolute  weight  of  otk^  individual,  but  also  the  relation- 
ships in  which  many  individuals  stand  towards  each  other  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  different  degrees  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
prec^edence  to  which  each  individual  is  entitled. 

But  before  c(miparing  the  great  Ang(^lical  with  "  men  of 
renown,"  it  would  be  well  to  bring  forward  the  o])inions  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  with  regard  to  his 
position.!  He  who  confidently  and  thankfully  follows  the 
verdict  of  the  most  illuminated  and  most  august  of  the  Church's 
servants,  indeed,  of  the  Church  h(?rself,  and  simi)ly  desires  to 
throw  that  verdict  into  clear  expression,  and  to  adduce  reason 
for  its  justice  and  its  truth,  will  stand  little  chance  of  being 
ensnared  into  subjective  views,  or  of  being  carried  away  by  mere 
emotion. 

When  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  bears  public  testimony  to  tlie  great- 
ness of  any  man,  that  testimony  carries  with  it  an  especial  weight. 
And  when  his  utterance  has  to  do  with  an  eminent  teacher  ;  when 
he  who  is  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  points  out  the  field,  and 
declares  it  wholesome  food  and  excellent,  then  his  words,  uttered 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  special  illumination,  carry  with 
th«un  a  conclusiveness  bi^yond  those  of  all  other  men. 

Bacon  says  that  "  the  mind  is  not  like  a  jjlane  mirror,  which 

*  Wlmt  woiil«l  liavi-  lnToim'  of  S.  Aiihi'Iiu,  lia<l  In*  not  i»088C8s«m1  n  niviiic  coiira^ie  ancl 
Btahilitv.'  or  iif  Boiiiliic**  VIM.  in  tin-  <laVM  of  lii«  IriaH  or  or  (ir«');orv  VII.  ,'  or  of  S.  'I'lionias 
of  CHnN-rlMiry,  when  In-  lia<i  to  r«-«iHt  a  kin;;  .'  Wlio  dofH  not  hcc  a  patif-nc*-  4ittinji  to  tin-  dark 
licMir  in  a  i'aMclnil.  a  (fclaHUiH,  an  Innocent  UI.,  and  an  Innocent  IV..  in  H<-ncdi<;t  XII.,  and 
('lenient  VI.  1  Sncli  are  tlie  men  who  were  e<iiial  either  t«»  eiicoiinterinn  or  to  hearin*;  witli 
llieir  evil  day.  Or  think  of  tSir  TlKiina}*  More  before  Ileiir.v  VIII..  or  of  S.  At hana.sins  before 
Julian,  S.  AniliroHe  before  TheodoHiiix,  of  S.  John  ClirvHostoni  before  A rcadius  !  These  are  the 
Hort  of  men  who  <lo  their  ^reat  work  in  their  day,  and  by  one  nol)le  example  lix  llienihelveii 
n|Miii  the  niindh  of 'future  gcueratiuus  au  patterus  uf  heruiam  aud  of  heavenly  nobility  and 
l>atien<e. 

t  It  liaa  lieen  the  practice  of  bio;jTa|>herH  of  tlie  Angelical — of  Tonroii,  Barcille,  Werner,  and 
otherB.  to  place  the  jxirtrait  of  the  Anuelical  in  the  latter  chajiterH  of  their  Liven ;  and  also  to 
treat  of  the  position  of  the  Saint  in  the  ortler  of  tea«;her8 — ina.snnich  as  they  d«)  touch  upon 
such  a  point  at  all — at  the  conclimion  of  their  works.  It  Bcems  to  the  preHcnt  writer  far  more 
pleasant  to  Conceive  a  picture  of  the  Saint  early  in  the  Life,  and  also  to  aCfjnire  some  knowl- 
edge of  his  "  position."  before  Coining  <:lo8e  to  the  end,  or  quite  to  the  end  of  the  lJio<;rai)hy ; 
and  for  this  rea.»«<in  :  because  thus  the  r«Mider,  having  as  it  were  seen  the  man,  and  knowing 
■who  he  is,  will  feel  greater  inten-et  in  him.  and  will  entertain  tluit  respect  for  him  wliich 
he  deserves:  as  in  reading  the  life  of  a  well-knowu  friend,  his  image  is  sweet  to  the  mind, 
his  fame  is  rich  iu  the  heart — Uf>t  eimply  at  the  end,  but  Irom  the  beijiuniny  to  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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reflects  the  images  of  things  exactly  as  they  are  ;  it  is  like  a 
mirror  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  combines  its  own  figure  with 
the  figures  of  the  objects  it  represents."*  And  the  remark  is 
worthy  of  the  saJgacity  of  such  a  philosopher.  Men  are  ever 
mixing  their  own  subjective  moods  with  the  objective  reality 
which  they  contemplate,  and  a  partial  distortion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  But  if  there  are  any  classes  of  men  who  reflect  the  simple 
truth,  and  not  themselves,  those  men  are  emphatically  the  Roman 
Pontifl's.  Like  great  polished  mirrors,  they  can  be  followed  by 
the  mind's  eye,  from  Pius  up  to  Peter,  through  the  darkest  x>or- 
tions  of  human  history — receiving  from  above,  and  ever  reflecting 
upon  the  world  below,  a  four-fold  ray :  not  that  of  the  Tribe,  or 
the  Den,  or  the  Forum,  or  the  Theatre ;  but  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Just.f  And  perhaps  their  reflection 
lias  never  been  thrown  upon  the  world  with  greater  force  than 
when  the  thick  darkness  which  encompassed  them  seemed  to 
lend,  by  its  intensity,  an  additional  lustre  to  their  solitary 
shining.  What  then  do  the  Popes,  against  whom  in  doctrine 
there  is  no  appeal,  say  of  the  Angelical  ? 

Pope  Clement  XII.,  in  a  Bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  By 
the  Word  of  God,"  makes  mention  of  fourteen  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
who,  in  solemn  decrees,  have  passed  magnificent  eulogiums  on 
the  Angel  of  the  ^Schools.;}:  It  may  be  remembered  in  what 
terms  Alexander  IV.  spoke  of  him  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Paris 
University,  when  declaring  him  possessed,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  of  a  trc^asure  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Urban  IV.  (12(31)^  and 
Clement  IV.  (12(31)  made  use  of  him  as  thtur  greatest  champion 
of  truth.     Gregory  X.  (1214),  in  calling  him  to  assist,  by   his 

*  Bacon's  "  (listinsiiisliing  ohnractoristic  is  a  Inrgp  opulcnco  of  mind,  at  onot'  massive  and 
florid,  wid(>  «\v('ci)in^  and  siihtU';  and  tlic  main  sourcf  of  liis  intiuiMict-  lias  hcj-n  tin- di<;nilv 
Avitli  wliicli  lie  inxfsttd  I1h>  ol)i('(t  ivc  mode  of  looking  at  tliin;;s.  a  inodt-  liahlc  tt>  dcjii-nnate 
into  a  <'i»'(iiin«;  niosaisni  and  trivial  love  of  detail,  a  modi-  also  \vantin:i  in  tin-  attractions  of  a 
facile,  llioiij;li  illnsorv,  snlijtftivi>  tcndcncv,  Imt  the  only  mode  of  reaching;  trntli.  and  ron- 
8»'<im'ntly.  of  secnrinu  tlie  solid  ;;iandinr  of  laTnuinent  resnlts  .  .  .  Tin*  splendour 
of  liis  style  jiave  irresistible  i>ower  to  his  ideas.  '  II  se  saisit  tellenu'iit  de  I'imn^iination.'  says 
M.  Ki-nnisat,  '  (in'il  force  la  raison  j\  s'incliner.  et  il  eblonit  aiitant  i|u'il  eclaire." "  (Lewes' 
Huitori/  0/  I'hilosophi/,  Vol.  II.,  First  Epoch,  Chap.  II.,  p.  121,  ;».  i:W.     Thh-d  Ktiition,) 

t  Hacon's  four  "  Idols  '  sirrniticd  the  fonr  .sonrces  of  human  error:— The  Tdola  7>•l^lJ.<s— Idols 

of  the  Triln',  thos(>  errors  whi«'h  proceed  from  a  snhjcctive  cravin;;  alt«'r  .*i/-''""»  .•   /</<»'<i  Sp,^vi.i 

Idols  of  the  Den.  those  errors  which  snriiii;  from  intlividiial  character:  Iiloln  Fori — Idols  of  the 
Forum,  errors  which  si>rin!;  from  words,  ;ind  social  intercourse:  ami  /</<i/<i  Thnilri — Idols  of  tlie 
Theatie,  the  errors  which  arise  trom  the»contrailictory  do-jmas  of  ilitferent  si-hools.  Of  tht'se 
«Mi-ors  most  nuMi  are  more  ov  less  <;uilty.  except  thos(>  whose  lofty  position  secures  to  them 
from  heaven  a  correspondinsi  «;race  and  assistance.  H«»w  little  the  Pont itfs  of  Home  luive  heen 
rttlected  by  them,  in  promotiui;  or  euloj;i/.inn  their  subjects,  history  clearly  tells.  (For  a  lucid 
account  of  Hact)n's  theory  of  errors,  see   Lewes'  Hi.^tnri/  of  rbilonophy.  p.  126.) 

♦  "  Un  des  plus  saints,  cl  des  jdus  8<;avans  Tapes  qui  ayent  con«luit  I'Kjtliso  dans  ccs 
dcrniers  siecles.  assure  «jue  la  doctrine  de  saint  Thomas  est  devenue  recmumaudahle  :\  tonfes 
les  nations  Catholiiiues.  par  le  temoij;iia;i»'  constant,  iiiie  les  s»mverains  Poutifcs  n'tuit  cesse  de 
lui  rendre  :  ('oii.-<l<iiiti  .^iiiiiinorinu  Pi>iiti_ri<'>(m  tistiiiioiiio  orthiHiori.t  (^mmriulaUtm  roptiliii.  roiir  s4> 
eouv:(incri>  de  la  verit«>  du  fait,  il  sutllroit  de.jettcr  les  yeux  sur  la  IJnllc  du  Pape  ('lenient  XII.. 
qui  cimimcnce  i)ar  ces  mots.  I'rrho  /Vi.  On  y  lit  d'abord  les  noms  de  tinatorze  Pa|H's.  dont  les 
Heerets  .Aposloliinu-s,  et  les  iuajrnili«l»ics  Klojjes  dont  ils  sont  remplis.  doiveiit  etre  cousideres 
conime  aulant  de  uumumens.  on  d<>  preuves  dune  tradition  suivie.  et  toiyours  invariable,  en 
iHVenr  de  la  doctrine  de  S.   Tlumias."     (Touron,  Lie.  I'..  (';i(i/).  /7.,;i.  .M9.) 

J}  See  the  Fir.-.t  Vohimr  0/  «;»is  H'ork.  Chap.  XXL.  S.  Thomas  madt  LicttUiaU.  p.  .  noU :  also 
Bullanum,  FF.  Ord.  PradicaL,  Totiu  I.,  p.  2iW. 
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inatiire  experience  and  theological  ability,  at  the  ('oiincil  of 
Lyons,  declared  that  tlie  glory  of  his  lioliiiess  and  wisdom  had 
already  spread  its<'lf  abroad  widely  in  the  Church  of  (iod.*  »So 
far  for  those  8over<^ign  Pontitts  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
►Saint,  and  who,  through  their  own  practical  experienc*?,  had 
learned  how  mighty  a  power  was  invested  in  liim.f 

But  there  are  other  mirrors  wliich  rcitlect  with  still  greater 
brilliancy  the  form  of  truth.  Take,  for  example,  some  of  those 
Pontitfs  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  from  th(i  death  of 
8.  Thomas  to  his  canonization,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  space  of 
nine  and  forty  years. 

Innocent  V.  (1276),  a  man  of  high  education  and  a  Dominican, 
who  had,  as  Professor  at  IS.  James's,  lived  in  intimate  i'amiliarity 
with  the  Angelical,  and  who  successively  became  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  Cardinal  Bisho])  of  Ostia,  and,  finally,  successor  to  Gregory 
X.,  reverenced  him  as  the  profoundest  master  of  human  thought. 
The  works  of  »S.  Thomas  were  always  in  his  hands.  They  were 
his  one  delight.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  them  with  his  own 
pen.  He  defc^nded  them  with  vigour  and  warmth  ;  cast  his 
thoughts  into  the  same  mould,  and  studied  to  acquire  th(^ir  method 
and  their  style.J  Blessed  B<Miedict  XL  (1804),  who  was  also  a 
]>)miuican,  a  man  in  character  similar  in  many  ways  to  our 
Augelical — g(^ntle,  courteous,  and  reliniMl,  and  who  was  beatified 
by  his  namesake  Benedict  XIV. — was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
.S.  Thomas  "My  Master,"  and  "  My  Doctor."  Pope  John  XXH. 
(1828),  when  some  persons,  refening  to  the  canonization  of  the 
Saint,  venturcnl  to  suggest  that  his  life  liad  not  been  illustrated 
by  numerous  miracles,  exclaimed :  "  Tot  fecit  luiracida^  quot 
sci'ipsit  (uticidos'' — that  he  had  worked  as  many  miracles  as  he 
had  written  Articles !  and  though  this  expression  may  be  looked 
on  as  rhetorical,  still  it  emphatically  testifies  to  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  the  Angelical.^     His  Holiness  solemnly 

*  •'  \if  I'}»j)e  Al»'xaiidre  roiic;iit  il«*s-lor8  uiio  telNi  ifV-p  chi  nierite,  d»^  la  capacit*'-.  ft  dc  la  rtoc- 
triii*"  d«'  (•*•  grand  lumiiiM-.  <)uil  ainmit  h  •■u  doniicr  <lc8  proiivi-H  piilili<(iH's  dans  tout  Iph  n-n- 
c«mtn*».      .      .  UiHtorir-iis  out   r«'niar<|n«'  <|iii'   dans   \'vn]Mi(:f  d«'   jicu  d'ann<''<-H,  (•«•    I'a|>c   fit 

i'xp«'*dif r  en  favHur  drs  K<-;jiilicr.s  ]>lu8  dr  <|Mai:int«'  Unllfs.  on  Bn-fs:  ft  nons  ponvoim  a.jouler 
nn'il  n>ii  «-sf  pr«'s«jn<*  aiionii  oil  il  n<*  n'l«*v«*  j>ar  di-s  l»nian^<'H  part iculiiTc*H  la  m-\fi\rf  d«'  Tlionia« 
«r.\i|nin.  »-t  la  pnrct^- d«*  H»*H  Moiitinions.  .  .  .  I'lliain  IV.  «'t  ('U'lniMit  FV.  (-toicnt  pcrniiadi^H  </iio 
rint<Ti-t  dr  la  Itt-li^ion.  «'t  U-  lin-ii  public  qn'ils  avoicut  en  vfic,  Ii-h  olili>;eoient  dc  placer  cctte 
j;ran<l«*  luniiiMo  Hur  l*-  cliandi-licr."     (T«mrou.  fAv.  V..  f'hnp.  II..  p.  519— r)2(t. ) 

t  "SanftuH  viTo  Tlionias.  fjnim  I'ontifi-x  a<l  ronoiliuni  afcivcrat,  dum  LuKdununi  proficieci- 
lur.  ultimo  corrfptUB  inorlioin  njoiia-*t«no  Ffiss.'R  Nov;»>  Ordinin  Cist<-r(-ic-nHiuni  d<'<  iiinbHrc  cjuvc- 
tUB«-Ht.  ihi«piH  fatf»  ronr«'H.Hit.  vitarnquc  inortalc-ni  sftf-rna  rotnniutavit."  (Cabasuutii,  Ii/otUia 
EcrUnifuitu-a  SfgnUi  XIJI..  an.  1274,  p.  516.     Colonur. :  MJjCC'XXV.) 

t  "  Devenn  [Innocent  V.J  r-uHuite  .Arcbev<'^f|ue  de  Lyon,  bien-tftt  ap^^.s  Cardinal-Ev/ique 
d'0»tie,  et  enfin  HurceBseur  iniinediat  d»-  f}r«;ji')irf  X.,  hous  le  noin  d'lnnficent  V..  il  avoit  tou- 
jours  les  ouvraces  de  notre  Saint  •*ntr<*  les  niain«.  Sixte  de  .Sientif;  dit  «iu'il  en  fit  nn  abrd;j6. 
Leaudre  Albert  ajoute  qu'il  faisoit  seH  d<;liee8  de  la  doctrine  de  eet  An^e  de  I'Ecole,  dont  il  fut 
iin  7,«^le  defenseur,  et  un  Disciple  fidi-je:  Strirtim  Th/tm/K  Aquinntis  fUytrinam  cmnplf^rtis  eat;  mfixir 
iniw  mim  fii>rrat  propugnator  et  affictator  ipsiiia  doctrirux,  qua  appmme  delectabatur."  (Touron,  Liv. 
v..  Chnp.'ll..  p.  521.) 

i  See  Snmma  Thfolo'jira  (Edit..  Rom..  MDrCLXXTTL).  De  AltUwline  Doctrirue  TJunniHlvcm, 
p.  XIII.  Fiit:«'rio  put«  it  thus  : — •'  In  prima  ei  s'oftV-risee  IW-neomio  sinKolari.ssiirio,  che  Giovanni 
^apa  XXIL  le  diede  aella  detta  Bolla  dclla  Cunoni;:atioue,  quivi  aatterendo:    Non  absque  tspedaU 
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dficlared  to  Tocco  himself  (and  we  have  Toc(X)'8  own  testimony 
to  the  fact)  that  the  knowledge  of  8.  Thomas  must  have  been 
mira(;uloiisly  aajiiired.  "  He,  alone,  said  the  Holy  Father,  has 
cast  greater  light  within  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctojs  taken 
together."  And  again  :  "  a  man  would  make  greater  progress  in 
science  were  he  to  apjjly  himself  to  the  writings  of  8.  Thomas 
for  a  single  year,  than  he  would  were  he  to  study  the  teachings 
of  other  Doctors  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mortal  life." 

These  were  not  words  uttered  in  private,  or  in  the  heat  of 
generous  enthusiasm  ;  but  gravely,  and  with  caution.  Th6y  were 
solemnly  pronoimced  by  the  supreme  judge  of  doctrine  in  full 
consistory  ;  they  were  applauded  by  all  the  Cardinals  ;  and  they 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  exjjress  testimony  of  many 
Popes.  And  what  the  Holy  Father  had  said  in  presence  of  the 
8acred  College,  he  afterwards,  in  a  still  more  formal  manner, 
j)romulgated  to  the  Universal  Church.  In  the  Bull  of  canoniza- 
tion, he  declares  that  the  Angelical  could  not  have  written  what 
he  did  write  without  having  received  a  special  assistance  from  on 
high.* 

Clement  VI.  (1 844),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  and  (like  8.  Thomas)  never  to  have  forgotten  anything 
he  once  had  read,  and  to  have  had  a  singularly  tender  conscience, 
compares  the  -teaching  of  the  Angelical  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  light  up  the  whole  earth  ;  or  to  a  mighty  spiritual  sword, 
with  which  men  of  powerful  arm  can  slash  to  pieces  the  vices 
and  errors  of  the  world.  He  declared  that  the  works  of  the 
Ang(?lical  never  ceased  to  bring  forth,  to  tlie  Universal  Church, 
all  manner  of  useful  fruits.f 

Innocent  VI.  (LSOO)  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hacred  Scriptures,  the  tea<.'liings  of  8.  Thomas 
surpass  all  others  in  choice  of  language,  in  method  of  expression, 


Dn  mfittiumi'  pa-fccit:  conio  nclla  luedt'.siiua  Holla  si  Iorso.  K  lo  stesso  cosi  isnirato  da  Dio 
rail.nno  in  pUno  ('i)iu'i«ti>n)  (Ic'Canlinali  \n-r  tcstimoiiianza  (h-l  (M'lobre  l)<»ttoie  e  Canrellirrt'  di 
1  an;;i.  ohc  (luaudo  Toniaso  iu)n  havrssc  opoiat(»  altro  iiiiracolo.  per  riporlo  ih>1  cataUxM)  d»'"- 
haiiii,  ciasruiia  (|iii«tioiH>  di  (|uantr  fpli  lu-ll  oj).'ic  sue  u'liavt'va  snitti- «•  dft«>rniinate  't-lio  al 
mniu'ii)  (li  piii  luijriiaia  si  i-ontavano.  tra  yvv  s»-  sttssa  mi  mandr  »■  .scjinalato  luiracolo  diceudo: 
2vt  iinriicula  /n-it.  quot  qitostioiKS  (t<tt  rinhinrit."     (Lib.  1..  Cap.   VII..  n.  11,  p.  44.) 

*  Si'c  how  Frim>iio  <{ivrs  the  tMuoniiuins  of  diU'orrnt  PontiiVs :— '  r<»scia  pin  nltri  Pontofloi 
roil  lor  Nol.Muii.  ««  hoUato  let  ten-,  c'l  santo  Dotton'.  e  la  sua  dottriiia  noii  iiuno  c.l.l.ian.iio- 
fonciosia  cosa  «lic  ClrnuMitf  Papa  VI.  cliiaiimlla  crrcllcntc  »•  sin^'olan.  Prliaiio  V.  I>«ii.<l<lta' 
i-allolicada  soiiiursi  «•  dilalar.si.  Pi<.  V.  <•«  rtissima  r.<iola  d.lla  Clirisliaiia  dottriua.  vA  ai>pio\alH 
rtalla  tin.sa.  romr  la  piii  sicma.  Clinunlr  VUl.  ch-.st.-.  ,-  s.-ntta  s.-iiza  vnuno  .rroV.-  Pa,.lo 
>.  M'lido  iin-sitii;;iial>ilc  il«lla  Clii.'sa  coiilra  ilr^ili  lu'irtiri:  id  Ah-ssaudro  VII.  in  uu  miu  Hn-vi- 
iiulinzzalo  alrUmv(>isiliY  o  t»'olos;i  di  l.ovajnio.  oonfoilaifli  a  .sosjuiiv  tfli  slahili  «•  sirurissimi 
(loiiini,  (•  toiiH'  ])arla  la  Holla  int'oucHssix  tiilUsiiiKUiiir  lUnmuila,  dr"li  Illustiissimi  Dot  tori  Veostinu 
C    loiiiaao."     (Vi\iii'iio,  LUk  I..  (\ip.   IIJ.,  11,  U.  p.  U — 13.) 

t  "  CUnuMit  VI.  no  ptMisoit  pas  antrtMUfnt.  lorsqnc  dans  sa  Hnlh^  dc  1344.  apr«'S  avoir  <'oni- 
pnro  la  d.u-tnno  dn  nootcur  Anjuliqiic.  an  ravon  dn  SoU-il  (|ui  .Mlairo  lo  niond.v  el  ^  un  sjlaivf 
si>uitiu'l,  doiit  drs  lioinnus  pnissaus  «mi  ouvn-s  it  «mi  jiarolrs.  sr  si-rvt-iit  tonioiirs  a  vanta-MMis*'- 
uunt  poor  dftniiiv  l.-s  vic.-s  ct  Ics  crrt'iirs:  il  ajontoit  ,\\\v  Ics  K.rits  d«.  S.  tlionias.  rniiplis  do 
»a!,'(  ss.- .1  d<' siitiuo,  ii«>  rr.sscnt  i>oiiii  d,>  pi.uiin'r  :\  IKulisc  liiiv  .-rs.llo.  »-ot  to  alM>iidaiu'»>  de 
loiitos  soitcs  «Io  Iruits,  »loiit  la  Itoiinc  odour  oousolo  ot  roi<»nit  toujoiirs  la  saiiito  K|m»u.s«>  de 
Josiis-(  lirist  :  A'.r  cn/iks-  siipinitur  ct  iloctriiue  m-ripti.i  rMiirr.«i/M  Kcrlr.^ui  multiptiotn  .-piritualis 
n(Hyuu,<ijructu>n  rewUtgens,  ipsius  fructtu  odore  irjicUur  inct^inter."    (Tourou,  Uv.  r.,  Chap.  II. 
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and  in  ac^-nracy  of  doctrino  ;  ko  that  lie  who  niak(^s  thc^m  hiH  own 
is  n«n'er  foun<l  slii)i)iii^r^  wliilst  lie  who  calls  thcni  in  (|U<»stion, 
ipso  facto,  lays  himself  o})(?n  to  suspicion  always.*  Urban  V. 
(K^HH),  who  was  a  man  of  jnincely  mind,  declared  thatH.  Thomas 
had  illuminated  the  whole  Church  by  his  works,  which  werc^ 
lilled  with  li^dit  and  with  truth.  lie  addressed  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbishop,  tlie  University,  and  th(^  faithful  of  Toulouse,  and 
especially  to  the  Professors,  exliorting  them  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  Saint,  and  to  rej)lenish  themselves  with  his  loving  spirit. 
*' Callifig  to  mind,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "that  he  who  has  been 
end()W(;d  with  such  profound  knowledge  by  G(jd,  has  (^nliglitened 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  and  the  Univ(^rsal  Churcli  ;  and 
that,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  S.  Augustine,  he  has  eniiched 
the  same  Church  with  a  store  of  erudition  ;  we  wish  and  enjoin 
you,  according  to  the  spirit  of  these  presents,  to  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  said  Br.  Thomas,  as  being  true  and  Catholic, 
and  to  use  all  your  endeavours  to  make  it  more  and  more  widely 
known."  f 

So  far  for  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth,  Nicholas 
V.  (1451),  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  great  restoration  (>f  learn- 
ing, and  who  was  one  of  thi?  most  active  founder's  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  declared,  in  a  Brief,  to  the  Dominicans  of  Toulouse, 
that  the  whole  Univc^rsal  Church  was  illuminated  by  the  teaching 
of  S.  Thomas.  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  speaking  to  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  which  held  the  Angelical  in  highest  estimation, 
refers  to  the  precious  fruit  which  the  Church  of  God  has  deriv<'d, 
and  every  day  still  continues  to  derive,  from  "  the  heavenly 
dcxitrine  of  so  great  a  Doctor."J: 

So  far  for  the  general  terms  of  highest  commendation  made 
use  of  by  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  those  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Faith, 
regarding  the  great  Angelical. 

*  S«-«'  Friu«ri«»,  7>ib.  /.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  13.  p.  45.  Touron  puts  it  tlnis:— "Lcs  paroles,  qu'oii 
attribiu' coiiitiimM-iiM'Ut  an  Kiicressfur  d(!  riement  VI.  no  Boiit  iii  nioiiis  «'-nerf:ii|ii('H.  ni  iiMtiiu 
Kl<iricuM-H  h  not  re  Saint  I>oct«-iir,  "  dout  la  doctrino  plus  <(U''  tonto  autre  (la  «;anouir|UP  si-ule 
e\i'»'pt«M')  a  toute  la  luoprii'te  de  i'l-xpn-SHion,  rordrc  et  I'arraunenient  des  matii-reH,  et  la 
v«Tit«'  dcH  prinriju-H;  <-n  sorte  (pie  rejui  qui  s'.v  attache  ftdelenient  ne  s'eearte. jamais  <lii  sentier 
de  la  v«''ril4'.  fandirt  ipie  eeliii  <|ui  ose  la  ••onibat tre,  doit  toujours  eraindre  de  foniber  dans 
rerreur :  If '{jus  l>i>rt<iri«  Kiijiu-ntin  jtrfr  nrtrriK  (rxr/'ptd  CanotiiraJ  hnlirt  pmprirt/itnn  vrrlmrinn,  mndnm 
dirrutlorum.  rcrittit'-m  itnitriilinrum,  iOi  ul  tiuw/iiam  f/ui  cam  tninit.  inrrnuttur  a  veritalin  tramiU 
dTinMjtr,  ft  tpii  film  impuijiuirn-it.  twrnpi-r  /writ  rlr  rcritfiU  Kiu<pfrtUJt."  (Touron.  Lit:  V.,  Chap.  11.,  p. 
b'lA\  Hee  also  the  Roman  Hditiou  of  the  Suninia  {MD<'CLXXIII.J.  wliieli  however  attributes  this 
ssiviuK  to  KojM'  Iiinoeent  V.  (1276);  soe  Tom.  I.,  De  Allitudine  DoctriruB  nunniaticcB Froloquium  omni 
veriUttf  inihnixum.  p.  13.) 

t  Seie  Summa  Theolog.  (Ed.  Rom.,  MDCCLXXIIL),  De  AltUud.  Doct.  Thomist.,  Probatio  III.,  p.  ' 
13-14.) 

t"Sou8le  pontifical  de  Pie  IV.  rUniversit/- de  Salanianque.  qui  celehre  tons  les  ans  avec 
bfaucoup  de  pomjM-  la  Fete  du  Docteur  AnKeli<|ue.  daii»  I'Kulise  d.-  S.  Ktienne,  demaiida  au  Saint 
Ki«-Ke  de  iKnneUe.s  tcra<i-H  pfiur  remlre  fou.jour«  plus  auKUste  cette  Holemnite.  L«'  Fape  pen  con- 
tent d'a<-corder  tout  ce  tjuon  tlcmaridoit.  juit  de-la  o<:ca.sioii  de  nianileHfer  hcs  propre  Hcntimens 
en  faveur  de  la  doetriue  de  saint  Thotna.s.  et  voulut  joindre  sou  sutlraKe  h  celui  de  ses  Prcac- 
ceswMirs.  qui  ra\oient  relev«'-e  par  le  plus  hautcH  louanges:  .  .  .  Ut  ad  tanti  Dortoris.ex  cvjv* 
tarra  dorlnnn  f/uanli  frurtiut  KcrOaim  l>*-i  perrmcrint.  n  qwitidie  pfrreniant.  vvlhut  est /erf  fjni  nexnat, 
sanrtiJiAimog  mijrrs  in'iitandoK.  (UfHtipu-ndani  doctrinam.  et  feHtum  majori,  cum  devotiotte  ctU-t/ruinlmn, 
quo!  nd  I)ei  yloriam,  et  Erclexur  CntholiccB  bonum  cedere  dubium  non  eat,  avidius  accendantur,  etc 
(Touron,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  526.) 
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Now  we  come  to  a  most  important  witness.  Pius  V.  was  not 
only  a  Sovereign  Pontiff,  but  he  is  also  a  canonized  saint.  Besides 
his  high  natural  (character,  the  unusual  breadth  of  his  exalted 
mind  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  never  have  spoken 
highly  of  one  who  had  not  justly  gained  his  admiration.*  His 
ciireer,  in  some  respects,  bears  a  likeness  to  that  of  the  Angelical : 
he  was  virtuous  from  his  infancy  ;  at  fifteen,  he  took  the  liabit  of 
H.  Dominic ;  in  1528,  he  was  ordained  X)ri<^'^t ;  and  for  sixteen 
years,  he  taught  with  great  eclat  in  the  schools  ;  like  the  Angeli- 
ail,  he  loved  prayer,  solitude,  and  to  be  unknown  ;  like  the 
Angelical,  his  tears  used  to  flow  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ;  like 
the  Angelical,  it  was  only  with  tears,  and  under  a  species  of 
compulsion,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  take  office  in  the  Order 
— but,  unlike  S.  Thomas,  his  tears  were  not  -attended  to.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  in  1556;  made  Cardinal  in  1551;  and 
Po})e,  finally,  in  1566.  He  was  a  firm,  tender,  loving  man.  He 
could  resist  the  highest  and  the  mightiest  when  the  voice  of  duty 
urged.  He  could  grac(^fully  stoop  to  the  lowest  acts  of  humili- 
ation. A  burly  Englishman  was  converted  at  once  on  seeing 
that  loving  Saint  bending  graciously  over  the  outcast,  and  kissing 
his  burning,  ulcered  feet  with  loving  transport.f  During  his 
time,  Baius  was  condemned,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  won. 
Clement  X.  (1612)  beatified  him,  Clement  XL  (1112)  canonized 
liira.  One  can  see  him  now  in  imagination,  with  his  sweet 
ascetic  face  and  Greek  x)rofile,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  their  tender 
depths  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  good-will  to  men.  His 
Ihnid  is  bald  ;  he  has  a  flowing  beard  ;  he  seems  to  stand  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  calm  and  heavenly  picture.  See  him  declaring 
to  the  world  that  heresy  must  be  crushed,  and  that  truth  must  be 
maintained  !  With  his  foot  on  tlie  dark  teachings  of  Baius,  and 
with  his  linger  pointing  to  the  open  aS'?^ //////a,  he  seems  to  say : 
"  Here  is  the  conquering  power,  and  the  light  of  heavenly  truth. "J 

Nor  is  this  all  imaginary.     He  had  not  taught  in  the  schools 

*  n«>  was  a  man  of  ureat  ability: — '' Sa  iiu'inoiro  etait  si  prodijiieuse,  qiie,  iu<^me  ftpr»'>8  uu 
liriuul  nonihi'i^  tl'iuino<>8.  il  n-coiinai.ssiiit  iiiu-  jutsouiw  ;\  qui  il  n'avait  varh*  i|u'uue  siMilo  foia. 
Cfltt^  ini'iuoirt'  .si>  troiivait  nu'ovr  »"ti»'  iiii  dim  jxmr  !«•»  atVaiirs.  Aussitot  qu'ou  liii  Avait 
oxjiliquc  »im<  vm-,  un  uiojct,  mi  but  d  asstxiaiiou,  \\\\  stcret  diuiToisst-UH-nt.  il  rntcndait  ii 
drniimol  oc  qu'on  lui  di^«ait  plus  lartl  sui  \n\v  dcs  ccs  alVaiifs;  rt  souvrut  il  niln-ssa  st-s  iiiiu- 
i.Hlnvs.  t|ui  n'a\aitiit  (las  uu  .souvcuii- dcs  chosis  aussi  lidt-U'."  (Histoirr  dis  *V»«r«  niiiM  ronii^t'fs 
liomiiiiiK,  par  Artaud  dt>  Monlor,  To»i.  III..  Lun  V.^'i.  p.hVZ.     I'arL*.  DtM.) 

t  As  au  »'\aniplc  oi"  his  tuijiix  iu<;  aud  latjic  uaturr — a  «'»'itaiu  Snauuird  wrote  and  oiroulatt'd 
a  billrr  slandiM  a;;aiusl  tin-  I'opr,  lui  uiu<:  hiiu  into  ridicuU'  aud  advancing  many  iudn-oiit 
arcusalioiKs.  1U>  was  coudciuufd  to  death  by  tlio  uiaj;ist ratrs.  aud  his  «stat«'s  wrr«'  ordt-ml  to 
1>«"  conliscatrd.  Tin-  saiutid  l'<q>r  heard  ot  this.  lie  at  uute  fiiauted  his  IiIhUii  a  tn-i-  ])ardoii, 
aud  b(M;o,.,i  of  hiui  iu  liUun- if  he  louud  hiui  falliui;  into  auy  fault  to  make  him  aeiiuaiuted 
with  it.  IMiis  is  how  l,ir<;<"  meu  heap  eoals  of  tin-  ou  the  hea<ls  of  theuaiiow  aud  seUish 
<");otisui,  or  ou  the  spiteful  uult)r;;iveuess.  of  meu  nuule  of  a  eoaiser  and  more  vul>;ar  elav  than 
theinselvea. 

t  Mis  «'iu>rj:y  \n  reforminii  abuses,  nud  his  (irmness  with  Quoon  Kliw»hotli.  show  of  what 
nutal  he  was  Miaihv  f  heu  I  lie  t  lonhles  uixeu  by  the  C,il  viuisls.  aud  by  ihi- Soeiuiaiis.  as  well 
Iks  b\  Uaiiis.  point  to  the  storiu\  theolojiital  eoudilitui  ot  Kurope-all  eailiuj;  foi  some  orthodox 
mamfestatiou  ou  the  i>ther  side.  These  were  the  davs  of  .Mai  v  t^>ueen  of  Seotss.  S.  John  ot  the 
t  loss,  iiud  S.  Then'.sa.  S.  Philip  Neri,  S.  Camillus  of  Lellis.  S.  Paseal  Uaylon,  5>.  Mary  Magdaleu« 
ot  1  aazi,  S.  Stanislaus  Kustku,  ;S.  Louis  of  (Jou^a^a.  and  many  uiuru. 
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for  sixt«HMi  years  witliout  learning  how  great  a  ])Ower  in  iIm- 
world  liad  been,  and  still  was,  and  still  should  be,  the  great 
Angelicuil.  lie  had  witness(?d  liow  t)ie  force  of  princi])l(»  con- 
tained ill  the  teaching  of  8.  Thomas  had  been  directed  against 
error,  and  had  ground  it  into  powder.  He  liad  watched  eiTor 
after  error,  one  heresy  and  then  another,  advance  boldly  against 
tlie  truth  ;  and  one  by  one  he  had  seek  them  all  eitlw^r  slain  out- 
right, or  creei)ing  away,  maimed  and  wounded,  with  a  broken  life 
— struck  by  the  sharp  weai)ons  drawn  out  of  the  vast  armoury 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.*  How  could  he  best  encourage  the 
champions  of  the  Church  to  use  those  weapons  'i  By  liolding  up 
to  their  admiration,  and  placing  on  the  pinnacle  of  fam(%  him 
wlio  forged  them,  and  knew  in  liis  day  how  best  they  could  be 
wielded.  # 

For  this  end,  8.  Pius  V.  solemnly  decreed,  in  an  instrument 
signed  by  six-and-thirty  Members  of  the  8acred  College,  that 
henceforth  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  should  rank  as  a  Doctor  of 
the  Universal  Church.  To  the  four  great  Latin  ])illars  of  th(» 
miglity  House  of  God  he  had  the  privilege  of  adding  a  lifth 
l)illar.t  Oof  what  splendid  workmanship  are  they  I  how  mas- 
sive their  construction  !  how  towering  their  heiglit !  how  grandly 
they  seem  to  sui)port  the  vast  fabric,  the  spreading  dcmic  of  the 
Holy  Ark — the  house  not  built  with  liands,  rooted  deep  down  in 
the  everlasting  hills  !  Taking  them  in  their  order :  in  the  midst 
there  stands  the  sublime  Pontiff  8.  Gregory  the  Great — a  Bene- 
di(*tine  Pope,  if  ever  there  was  one — with  his  frank,  venerable, 
l)atriarchal  face,  rei)resenting  the  sujjreme  governing  i)ower  of 
the  Church ;  on  thci  right  hand  is  the  stern  8.  Jerome,  ascetical, 
deep  in  thought,  meditating  on  the  Sacred  Word  ;  on  the  left, 
the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  pattern  of  bisliops — of  bisliops  who 
have  to  live  in  stormy  days,  and  to  control  tliem  ;  n(?xt  to  him 
c(mies  the  royal  Bishop  of  Hippo,  S.  Augustine,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  8.  Paul,  with  the  love  of  a  8.  John,  and  with  the  fire 
of  a  Boanerges. J:     How  mighty  is  he  !     He  seems  to  guard  them 

*  How  well  Touion  speaks: —  "  Coiiime  nette  doctrine,  si  souvent  lofiee  par  reiix  (|uc  Jesus- 
Christ  a  •'■taliliH  les  premiers  .Inges  de  la  Ki>i,  repaiidoit  tons  les  jours  de  iiovelles  liiiiiieres.  et 
proriiroit  a  IK^jlise  de  iiouveaiix  trioiiiplies  siir  ses  eiiiieiiiis.  elle  recevctit  aussi  tons  les  Jours 
des  t«''niui^iia^jes  jdiin  t'-elataiis  et  de  nouveaux  litres  d'lioiiiieur.  Dieii  toujoiirs  adiiiiralile  dans 
ws  Saints,  ajuen  s'etre  servi  ile  eeiix  <|U'ii  a  voiihi  «-lioisir.  jioiir  faire  eoimoitre  les  verites  d<;  la 
Ki'li;;i<»ii,  et  pour  e\i>li<|uer  aux  Kideles  les  ]>re«'e]>tes  de  sa  loi  pour  la  n'oire  et  la  ftonsolalioa 
de  IKulise.  fait  eusuite  servir  le  teiiioi';iia';(*  de  eett«!  nieine  Kglise,  pour  faire  respecter  la 
sainteti-  et  la  doctrine  de  ceux  qu'il  lui  a  doniu-s  pour  I'eres  et  pour  Docteurs."  (Liv.  I.,  Chap. 
III.,  p.  526—527.) 

t  De  Falloux  points  out  well  tbe  stat*  of  society  which  called  for  a  manifestation  such  as 
this:— "Le  seizienie  siecle."  he  says,  "  fnt  travers*'^  tout  entier  par  trois  politifjues  biea 
distinetes:  la  politiijue  i)rotestante  qui  s'agite  convnlsivenient  dans  le  d«''Sordre  intellectuel  et 
Hoeiai :  le  raison  jl'P^tat  des  souverains.  qui  arguniente,  combat  ou  plie,  selon  les  chance.* 
aceidentelles  du  moment:  la  n'-sistauee  de  I'Kglise,  qui  invoque  des  principes  ^terneJs  et 
divines."     (Hintoircdf  Saint  Pie  V..  T</m.  II.,  p.  2-18.     Angf-m,  1844.) 

X  ••  Dans  ee  nn'nie  Deeret.  que  nous  trouvons  si^jne  par  trente  cinq  Cardinanx.  le  B.  Fontife, 
soil  pour  exriter  de  pins  en  plus  le  zele  et  la  piete  des  Fideles.  soit  pour  autoriser  davanta^'e 
uu  fait  des  plus  glorieu^  a  uotre  iiaiut,  accorde  plusieurs  ludulgeuces  a  toutes  les  persouues 
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all.  But  Bee  that  jniiicely  form  approaching.  He  is  being  con- 
diict(Ml  by  one  wearing  the  triple  crown,  a  man  looking  like  a 
priest-king,  with  liis  blue  loving  eyes  and  flowing  beard.  The 
aureola  floats  around  the  head  of  either — it  is  8.  Pius  V.  placdng 
the  great  Angelical  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
8.  Augustine  and  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Jerome  and  8.  Thomas,  stand 
round  8.  Gregory  and  guard  the  8ee  of  Peter,  and  defend,  with 
the  "8hield  of  Faith"  and  the  "  Breastplate  of  Justice,"  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord,  whilst  they  attack  and  put  to  flight  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  with  the  swift  "  8word  of  the  8pirit."* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  8.  Pius  V.  fixes  the  Angelical  in  a  dis- 
tinct position  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church.  8.  Francis, 
in  the  person  of  that  liberal  and  magnificent  Pope,  8ixtus  V. 
(1588),  who  was  versed  not  only  in  the  poets,  but  also  in  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  discipline,  confirmed  the  action  of  his 
])redecessor  regarding  the  Angelical,  and  declared  him  to  be  "the 
glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the  Church." 

Clement  VI IL  (1603)  issued  three  Briefs  in  honour  of  8.  Thomas. 
He  says  that  he  speaks  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Universal  Church,  when  he  makes  known  to  the 
(Uiristian  world  w^hat  great  results  have  accrued  to  true  religion 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  8aint.t  Paul  V.  (1001)  confirms  all  that 
lias  been  done  by  Clement,  and  compares  the  teachings  of 
8.  Thomas  to  a  great  warrior's  shield,  which  receives  and  wards 
off  th(^  thrusts  and  blow^s  made^at  the  8pouse  of  Christ  by  the 
enemi«^s  of  8alvation.J:  Alexander  VII.  (1660)  speaks  in  a 
similar  sense.  This  Pope  lived  in  cloudy  days.  The  blight  of 
lieresy  had  cankered  many  promising  minds.     The  Five  famous 

df  Vim  ot  (Ic  rnntrc  roxo,  qui  visitoroiit  d(''votoniont  dans  TE-ilisc  d«>  Saint  Doniinicinr  ;\  Na]»l«'S, 
lAiitfl  (111  l;i  ("liaiti'llc  dc  saint  Nicolas,  dans  laqucUc,  scion  Ic  tcnioi^iiaj;c  dc  rilistoirt',  la 
doctrine  dn  Uoctcnr  An;;cli<inc  a  etc  niiracnlenscnient  ai>i>ii>nvee  \y,\i  lOracle  de  .lesns-Clirist 
«'n  Croix:  In  una  scriptoris  Ainii-tici  doctrina  Sttlvutoris  cnici_fixi  ore  (sicut  pUi  Untatttr  hiiftoriaj 
viiniliiliU'f  probata  fait."     (Touion,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  bll-UylQ.) 

*  P(n>(>  Pius,  in  the  Bull  "Mirahilis."  <;ives  liis  reasons  lor  ]tlacin;x  the  Aujielioal  in  this  hi;jh 
])osition  ain(ui;;st  the  u;reat  Latin  Doctors,  in  thes(>  words: — "  Qiloniani  onini|iotentis  l>ei  jirovi- 
dcntiiV  tactnni  est.  nt  An^iclii'i  Doetoris  vi,  et  \eritate  doctrin;c,  ex  eo  tenipore.  i|Ui)  eu-hstil>U8 
«'ivil>ns  adscriplns  Init ,  nuilta-  <ina>  deineeps  exorla-  snnt  lui'reses.  eonliis;e  et  e(»nviet;e  dissi- 
liart'ntur,  (jnod  et  antea  sa']>e,  et  liqnido  nnper  in  saeria  Coneilii  'rridi-ntini  tleeietis  aiiparnit: 
e.jusdcni  nictnoriani,  enjns  nieritis  ortiis  tcrrarnni  i^i  pestiteris  (nn>tidie  erroribus  ltl>«ratnr, 
nia.joii  ctiani  (in;\ni  antea  urali.  el  i)ii  aninii  allcctn  colendani  stalninins  .  .  .  qnennidnio- 
tlnni  sanetornni  quatnor  Ecclesia-  Ooetoruni  t'esti\  itati's."  (Vul.  liiilUtrium,  Oni.  FF.  rnrilicttL, 
Tom.  V.) 

1  After  qvn>tin<i  many  aa.vinKs  of  the  Popes  on  the  Annelioal.  the  J'ita  bui-st8  out  thus:— "O 
Kloriosissinio  Dotiore  nloria  di  tntti  i  Dottori :  O  erndiniento  de^H  frnditi.  e  nnanto  ti  si  deve 
dalli  Cattoliei,  poiche  i  tnoi  sensi  ehalle  seritture  hai  dato.  ti  sono  stati  dal  Cie1o  rivelati;  Qxitil 
lode  posso  io  ritrovare,  ehe  i>ienainente  te  si  eonven^ia  1  Non  dir«>  altro  sol,  ohe  tu  sei  la  luce, 
elie  jicr  >:li  oscnri  jiassi  delle  scrittnre  discoricndo  a  jiuisa  di  Sole  hai  quelle  illuminate.  Ben 
dnnqne  ti  si  eonviene  I'estcrior  lifjnra.  ehe  nel  jx-tto  porti  dipinta  del  SoK- :  i>oiehe  tu  dal  divino 
Sole  illuMiinato  hai  tntti.  mu  altri  illustrati.  Pereio  io  particolannent«'  ti  pre^jo  ti  dcjini  su|tpli- 
eare  lalt  issiin»»  l>io  i«cr  n»e.  aeeio  quanto  in  (inesto  trattato  delle  virtu  s'e  detto.  sia  jjrato  a  sua 
di\iua  Ma«st:"\.  e  ehe  apporti  utility  allauiuje  ehristiane:  e  di  qnanto  luN  da  rauutnare  della  tua 
RHUtisaima  vita,  sia  con  o<;ni  led«-lt;\  detto."     (See  I'ita,  p.  7.) 

t  Here  is  a  qvtotation  from  the  Brief,  "  (^uniitnm  PnMUssc."  of  Paul  V.  (Uk)7):— "  Splendidis- 
snni  Catholiea>  tUUi  athleta>  Heati  Thonue  Aqninatis,  ei^jus  seri|>tor\un  elv|HM>  militans  Keelesia 
Haretieonim  tela  felieiter  eliilit.  honores  et  venerationem  in  dies  mimis  ina<;i.a(|ue  au;;eri, 
plnrinuim  in  l>omino  jiandi'mus,  et  iis.  q\ia>  ad  illius  lH>uorem  devote  suuicita  sunt,  ut  tiruia  et 
nlibuta  pernuuieunt.  libeuter  Apostoliwo  thiuitrttis  robur  atljioiuuis." 
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Pr<>])ositi()iis  of  Jaiist^iius  Imd  to  l)e  coiidcnnKMl.  A  wliolc^  scliool 
of  siJicjidiiii,'-,  corrupt iii^'-  rusuistry  liad  ^rowii  \i\)  into  lx*iiig.  'J'liCi 
(laiip'r  had  to  be  iiu»t  ;  and  tlie  wisdom  of  liini  wlio,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  coidd,  on  a(.-count  of  liis  ])ositi()n,  see*  furtlier  and 
more  distinctly  than  any  otlier,  found  no  bett«^r  way  of  confront- 
ing it  than  by  brin^nn^  forth  tlie  weapons  furnished  by  S.  Thomas.* 
It  was  tlie  month  of  June.  The  Dominicans  liad  assembled  in 
Rome  in  General  Chai)ter  (1656).  The  Holy  Father  took  advan- 
tage of  the  meeting.  He  addressed  a  Brief  to  them,  and 
instructed  them  to  select,  at  once,  their  most  able  theologians. 
And  tliese  he  commissioned  to  draw  out  a  work  on  INIorals 
founded  on  Thomistic  princij)les — ex  sevrriori  et  Utta  tSamii 
ThowLB  doctrina — on  the  more  stern  and  safe  teaching  of 
kS.  Thomas,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rush  and  flow  of  the 
heaving  ocean  of  corrui)tion.  Otlier  Pontiffs  might  be  mentioned, 
were  there  not  a  dangc^r  of  W(^arying  \\w  reader:  Innocent  Xll. 
(1694),  Benedict  XIU.  (1724),  and  Clement  Xll.  (1183),  besides 
many  others  of  a  still  more  rec-ent  date.f 

And  perliaps  the  two  latter  should  not  be  i)assed  oyer  with  so 
brief  a  notice.  TlK^y  seem  to  sum  up,  as  indeed  they  formally 
api)rove,  the  teaching  of  their  predecessors  regarding  the 
Angelical. 

Benedict  XllL,  that  humble  Theatine,  ruled  the  Universal 
Cliurch  in  times  of  great  danger.  Th(^  scandals  created  by  the 
Jansenists  were  at  th(^ir  lieightj^'and  there  was  every  a])i)earance 
of  a  scthism  which  might  have  broken  off  some  fair  i)rovince8 
from  the  Church.  It  would  seem  that  whenever  any  th(H)logical 
calamity  greater  than  usual  threatened  Christianity,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  instinctively  turn(»d  to  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  for  light. 
Indeed,  in  this  instance,  there  was  strong  reason  for  sp(»akiug  out 
upon  the  teaching  (^f  the  Saint.  He  and  S.  Augustine  had  l>een 
first  misunderstood,  then  misinteri)reted,  and  finally,  on  the  basis 
of  such  misinterpretation,  recklessly  condemned.}: 

•  In  lilB  Bri«*f  to  the  Doctors  of  Loii vain,  Pop«- Alexander  Bpeaks  thns  (1660): — "  Non  diibi- 
taniiiH  (|iiiii  ])r:i*  Hiiicnlnri  Hci<-ntui-.  ]ii<-t;iti!((|iie  htndiu,  Hnn;ini  ct  iiicorriiptaiii,  (|uiilcni  tot  A{m)»- 
tolirii- Si-diH  df('Iiir:itiuiic.s.  <•!  SS.  Pittnini  tiaditiont-H  re(|uii-iint,  doctriiiarii  Hcniix-r  aitii(l(-\iiii, 
et  ailverHiiH  ortliodoxii-  Ki-li^ioniH  lioHtcs  derenHuri  siti.s.  nee  non  pm-t^lai'iHhinioriini  KcMJesiie 
('atlioli<-ie  Docturnni  AnKiiHtini  et  Tlionia-  AquinatJH  inconcwHsa  tiitiHHinia(|ue  dogmata  Me(|iii 
BenifM-r,  ut  a«H«TitiH.  a<'  iini»enHe  revereri  vefitis.  (^iiornni  profeeto  HanetiHsiniornni  viroriim 
jHMM'H  eatliolicon  iinivernos  ingenia,  et  oninoin  landeiu  Hnpei|{re8«a  noinina,  uovi  pntconii  com 
nieiidatioiie  non  eneiit." 

t  Tlie  followinn  are  tlie  words  made  nse  of  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.: — "  ApostolicA  vo§ 
priiniiin  ani-toritate  nionenniH,  lit  Huhlatis  rontentionibiia.  H;ipienti:e.  qua;  deHnrsnni  aiqiie 
l)a<"ih«-a  est,  vaeetis  protitentes,  iit  asseritis.  «lo<triiiani  |>r;e<lanMsinii)rnni  iJoctornni  Aufjnstiui 
et  Thoiga- :  qnoruni  ille  tanta-  »eieIlti.^;  fnit,  lit  inter  Mia;;istro.s  o|itiiiios  etiani  a  nostris  j>r*de- 
ce8Sf»ribu8  lial>eretiir ;  et  enjiis  doctrinam,  seciindiini  eornindeni  pisEdecessornm  statnta, 
Roinana  iM-qnitur.  et  servat  Kcclesia :  alter  vero  eanidein  Dei  Er<;Ie8iani  clarificat,  et  sancta 
operatione  fcecnndat  ....  Ho«  dnin  Cni\  •■rsita.s  vesira  do<'trinie  duces  »«'Cuta 
fiierit.  securt-  pngnabit  contra  liostes  ortliodoxa;  tidei  in  Ecclesiie  ffloriani  et  iedificationeni ; 
excitabitqne  iu  dies  liano  .A)(ostolicaiu  sedem,  lit  cumnlatiiis  ei  pitfcstet  patemai  cbaritatis 
offlcia."     (From  the  Brief   •  Tra/lidit:' ) 

i  It  may  be  recaJb-d  that  Popes  Innocent  X.,  Innocent  XI.,  and  Alexander  VIII..  often 
iSMUed  Apostolical  letters  establisliing  Universities  or  new  Cliairs  of  Theology  in  Europe  and 
America,  iu  which  the  doctrines  of  8.  Thomas  of  Aquin  were  to  be  taught. 
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Pope  Benedict  XIII.  felt  that,  if  once  the  teaching-  of  these  two 
mighty  Doctors  were  compromised,  great  sj)iritual  confiisioji  wonld 
(;nsue.  lie  deemed  it  his  duty  to  speak  in  their  behalf  with  a 
clear  and  decided  voice.  He  addressed  a  Decree  to  the  whole 
Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  opjjosing  the  calumnies  whi(;h  had 
been  directed  against  the  theology  of' 8.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas. 
He  tells  th(3m  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  be  astonished  if  the 
Thomistic  doctrine  is  assailed,  seeing  that  the  Hacred  Oracles 
themselves,  and  the  Apostolical  decisions,  are  called  in  question 
every  day.  He  thinks  that  condition  of  mind  must  be  a  strange 
one  which  can  accuse  the  Dominicans  of  holding  errors  which  the 
Angeliciil  himself,  with  clear  principle  and  convincing  proof,  had 
refuted  long  before.*  "  For  by  a  singular  grace  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almiglity,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "the  solidity  and  truth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  have  u|)set,  not  only 
those  numberless  heresies  which  were  rife  before  his  birth,  but 
also  those  which  rose  up  after  his  death." 

After  encouraging  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  persevere  in  their 
ancient  doctrine  regarding  grace  and  predestination,  the  Pope 
says  :  "  IStudy,  without  ceasing,  the  w^orks  of  your  Holy  Doctor. 
Exempt  from  every  sort  of  error,  and  more  brilliant  than  the 
sun,  they  spread  abroad,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  living 
illuminations  of  an  admirable  erudition.  Ever  faithfully 
attached  to  writings  which  are  a  secure  protection  against 
defcH'tion  from  the  Christian  faith,  continue  to  defend  tlie  holy 
verities  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  sound  niorality."t  The 
Holy  Father  once  more  compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical 
to  the  sun  illuminating  the  whole  earth  ;  and  refers  to  the  mar- 
vellous manner  in  which  his  X)riuci})les  are  cajiable  of  confronting 
the  newest  errors  of  the  day.J  He  continues  :  "  We  confirm,  by 
our  Apostolical  authority,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  all  the 
constitutions,  letters,  or  briefs  which  our  predecessors  have  issued 
on  the  siime  subject ;  and  we  renew  them,  in  as  far  as  is  neces- 
"^ly?  ^y  f'lie  Brief  which  has  just  been  published. "§ 

*  "II  i'st  bion  i>lus  Hurpioiuvnt,  quo  par  un  bizarre  travtMs  d'osprit,  on  ait  voulii  cnloniiiier 
votn- «b)ctriiu',  a  Voroa.sitm  drs  orrours  <iuo  S.  Th«)inas  avoit  iU\ih  r«''t»it«'H's  par  dos  priufiiM-s 
tri'.s  clairs,  «>t  jmr  dt's  prcnvos  Ics  jilr.s  coiivaincautts :  rtw  i>ar  uii  siii>:nliir  «tlVt  tb"  la  pro- 
viiU'Uff  du  Toutpiiissant.  la  soliditt-  ot  la  v<ritf  dc  la  doctrino  <lu  l)oct«ur  Au;:(di)|iii'  «»iit 
voiifdiidu.  nou  stuh'ini'nt  U-s  luMfsitvs  sans  uombu-.  qiii  axoimt  i>ani  avant  sa  naissaiicc,  niais 
t'iu'on>  cclloH  (lui  sf  sunt  fU-vccs  aprrs  sa  iiiort."     (TouroM.  Lir.   )'..  CIkiik  II'..  p.  Mi.) 

t  Touvon  K>^«'«  tlio  words  tliiis;— •  No  rt'ssez  Jamais  do  voiis  api>li(|iior  :\  I'otudo  dos 
<>iu  va-ios  do  votri"  S.  Dootcnr:  oxoinjitu  do*lonto  sorto  d'orrour.  ot  idus  bnllans  quo  lo  Soloil, 
lis  ifiMUidont  tlans  IKsliso  do  Josus Christ  los  vivos  lujuioros  d'uuo  orudition  adniiniblo. 
loiyours  lidoli'uiout  attatlu-s  i\  tlos  Koriis.  »ini  sont  uuo  rojilo  tros-siiro  pour  no  so  jamais 
ooartor  do  la  dixtrino  olint  ionno.  ooutiniioz  a  dol'oudro  los  v«5ritC8  suiutos  «U>  la  Rolijiioii.  ot  la 
puroti>  do  la  saino  uioralo."     (Lir.  I'..  (Vi<»;».  /r.,/».  XW.) 

t  ".Ktnunu  yoro  orat.ut  Ansjolioa  dintrina  tanti  Pootoris  non  viilfjaribus  ot^'orrotnr  on- 
c«)niiiN,  tiuio  solia  iustar  nuuiduiu  uuivorsinu  illustrans  uborrinla  oluisjiana-  Kcolosia>  Inuia 
poporit.  paritqvu'  in  dios  sinjjuhis  nmltiplu-i  Iruetu,  supromo  A}>ustolioa>  sodis  uiaKistorio 
Rdvorsiis  quosounuiuo  veteres  uc  receutes  errorcs,  uuos  reviuclt  tidissiiue  fauiulaus."  (From 
the  Hull  ••  rrctiomu" ) 

i  ••  buouloiitius  verft  avstinmtionis  argunioiitnm  in  ipsam  S.  Tboma>  dootriuam  nunc  oditnri. 
QUO  magis  niagisqne  Prsodioutornm   Ordo,  Ciotoriqno   urtbodoxi,  ac  veri  ipsius  soctatores  ikd 
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If  Popo  Boiiodirt  liad  to  witlistaiul  scliisni  and  the  Jaiiseiiists, 
his  successor,  Clement  Xll.  (iT,^() — 1140),  had'  to  deal  witli  tlie 
Freemasons  and  Voltaire,  A  severe,  just,  and  libei-al  man,  a 
lover  of  tlie  jtoor  and  of  ( 'hristian  art,  lie  di<l  not  forget  tlie 
lii^liest  interests  of  religion  ;  and  seemed  to  feel,  like  so  many 
of  his  eminent  predecessors*,  that  to  increas(^  the  honour  of  the 
Angelical  would  be  to  strengtlien  tlie  i)rincii)les  of  trutli,  and  to 
conlirm  the  teachers  of  the  Church  in  solid  and  s])lendid  learning. 

Indeed,  the  Pontiflf'  clearly  states  as  much  in  Iiis  celebrated 
Bull  beginning  "  Verba  DeV^  He  says  that,  wh<Mi  the  cx:)rruj)tion 
of  false  dogma  s])reads  a^  road  in  evcny  direction,  and  imjH'iils 
Catholic  Faith  and  tlie  morality  of  Christians  whom  the  Loid  has 
confi<led  to  his  care,  then,  it  becomes  specially  his  duty  to  hold 
np  to  a<lmiration  those  Doctors  who  liave  been  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  l)iety,  and  to  X)o])ularize  that  teaching  which, 
being  wholly  founded  on  Scripture  and  tmdition,  treats  of  faith 
and  morals  in  a  solid  fashion,  equally  adapted  to  form  worthy 
ministers  of  the  Church,  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  souls.* 
"  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  our  i)rede- 
ces^sors,"  he  continues,  "have  always  singled  out  B.  Thomas  of 
A(4uino,  known  by  the  glorious  title  of  the  '  Angelical  D(x*tor.' 
The  just  i)raise  which  tliey  have  often  bestowed  upon  him  in 
their  decrees,  proves  clearly  enough  what  their  feelings  were. 
In  the  very  lifetime  of  S.  Thomas,  Poj)e  Alexander  IV.  admired 
the  treasure  of  sci(Mice  with  which  Heaven  had  enriched  him.f 
His  successors  thought  and  s])oke  in  a  similar  strain  :  John  XXIL, 
Clement  VI.,  Urban  V.,  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  IV.,  Blessed  Pins  V., 
Sixtus  v.,  Clement  VIII. ,  Paul  V.,  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent  XII., 
and  Benedict  XIII.,  all  have  ai)i)roved  S.  Thomas  in  the  same 
way.  They  loved  to  put  him  in  the  sacred  fasti  of  the  Church, 
and  to  rank  him  amongst  such  great  Doctors  as  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Jerome."J     Then,  expressing 

ilHiiB  Hiiifernni  ft  tntain  profesHioiiPm  inflanimentiir.  pripdictas  omnes  H  Rinjnilftn  decpBHonim 
iinHtroriiiii  luiistil  iiliniifH.  littfTitH.  h<mi  ut  vocaiit  Brevia.  iicc  iioii  niiiiiia  i-t  HiiiKnI-i  in  eitt  <'4in- 
ttMita.  HUimiiift  <|iiA  t'uiiuiiiiiir  anctoritat*-.  iiioJii.  Hrieiiti.'^  «-t  delilwratioiM-  pmniiKHiH  conij)r«- 
iiniiiiiH.  «'t  rurBUH.  qiiuteiiusopus  fuerit,  cum  ipaistnet  editia  nuper  a  uubis  litteris  iuiiovaniiia." 
flhUlnn,) 

*  Toiiron  romarkH  tlniB: — "ClpmenH  XU.  h  joindre  Bon  Buffragp  h  celni  dp  noR  PrM^'Cfsscun, 
ft  h  remlrc  uii  iiouv«aii  ti'-iiiois;iiiiee  df  la  tradition  dii  Saint  Sit'-<r<'.  in-.  La  BullfMjiin  Sa  Saiiit»*t« 
diHMia  le  viii<;t-liniti«"nif  d'Aofit  mil  M-\>t  ccns  tn-nt*-  tioiw.  est  vncint-  eiitre  U-a  niainH  do  tout  lea 
FidMes:  il  Hiiflit  de  la  lire  [Miiir  »e  c«»nvHin«re  par  »e.H  propres  y«-iiv,  €\\u  Ic  souvcrain  Poiitif<   ii»' 

Jxmvnit  iiarl«T  d'nn<-  nianirn-  jihiH  d«*ri8ivc.  jtoiir  doniicr  h  la  doctriDf  d<'  iiotr*-  .Saint  tnuU; 
'autoritf  qu'flW"  nn'rit*- ;  on  pour  infttrf  Imrs  de  donte  cclle  dont  la  poswession  lui  etoit  <l<-ji 
a»snr<M'  depiiiH  plnniiMirs  si^rl»-8.  Vojoi  leti  parolej*iu  S.  P^re;  elles  u'ont  point  bvsoiu  de  coui- 
nientaire."     (Liv.  V..  Chap.  IV.,  p.  535.) 

t  Vid.  BiiUarium,  Ord.  FF.  Prn-dicnt,  Tntn.  I.,  p.  2fW:  also.  Vnl.  I..  Chap.  XXL.  p.  .  of  tU$ 
vyyrk.  See.  for  general  information  on  tliis  head.  Fri^erio.  Lih.  I..  Can.  VII..  p.  39 — 50;  also, 
Werner.  iJer  hriWjt'  Thmnag  ton  .ifptino.  Er*ter  Bmi/I,  .^rhxtes  Capitel.  p.  fSTl — k75;  La  .Sowiw«  ThM- 
logiqiw  df  Saint  Thovinit.  par  M.  I'AblH-  Diioiix.  Toui.  I..  Introdurtion.  5  //..  p.  Ui — 25:  also 
Hieronvnins  Vielmios,  Df  D.  Thonire  AqninaL  Doctrina  et  Scriplis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  123 — 128.  Brixia, 
MDCCXLVIIL 

t  Frijierio  {?ive8  tlie  authority  of  Diego  Morales  to  the  following  effect:— "Fecero  mentione 
fin  da  ytassati  seroli  del  detto  sermone  alr-uni  non  meno  autorevoli.  che  antichi  teologi,  oltre 
piti  altri  recati  da  Diego  Morales  nel  libro  iutitolato:  Laug  Divi  ThoTiuB.    Fu  per  tanto  dal  medo- 
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Ilia  ardent  desire  to  be  counted  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  Angelical,  the  Pope  declares  that  all 
tlioK(^  privileges  which  properly  belonged  to  the  universities  and 
houses  of  general  study  should,  through  the  plentitude  of  his 
Apostolic  power,  be  extended  for  the  future  to  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Dominicans  not  situate  in  an  University  town. 
One  simple  condition  was  exacted  :  that  the  students  should 
study  theology  for  three  years,  and  follow  the  course  prescriljed 
by  the  General  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  After  they  had  jnoved 
their  efficiency  by  an  examination,  the  Doctor's  Cap,  or  the 
Licentiate,  or  the  Biu^helorship,  or  any  other  degree,  could  be 
freely  and  lawfully  conferred  upon  them.  *' We  wish  moreover," 
a(hls  the  S()V(^reign  Pontiff,  "  that  these  degrees  should  rank  with 
those!  which  are  solemnly  granted  to  the  students  of  our  ])rincipal 
college  and  academy  of  the  Roman  *  Sapienza.'  "  The  Bull,  after 
according  further  privileges,  ends  by  declaring  that  notliing  can 
iiivali(hite  or  annul  the  action  takc^i  by  the  Holy  See.  This 
lustrument  was  followed  by  a  Brief,  stating  that  the  Pontiff  con- 
firuKvl  and  approved  anew,  all  tlie  eulogiums  and  a])probations 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  passed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
8.  Thomas  and  the  Thomistic  school.* 

At  the  risk  of  wearing  out  the  reader,  I  have  brought  forward 
these  clear  testimoni(3S  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church, 
rc^specting  tlie  position  and  merits  of  kS.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  The 
Hovereign  Pontiffs  are  placed  too  high,  and  sweep  with  too  wide 
a  range  the  plane  of  tlieological  teaching,  to  be  seduced  by  party 
bias,  or  by  nn^re  subj(H'tive  feeling.  Their  voice  is  unmistakable. 
Prom  the  time  when  the  Angelical,  as  a  boy,  stood,  with  his 
mother  and  his  two  rough  soldier-brothers,  before  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  assembled  court,  and  b(Hrt.(Ml  to  be  peraiitted  to 
follow  Christ  in  poverty,  and  to  live  unknownf — from  Innocent 
IV.  to  B(Miedict  Xlll.,  we  find  one  Sovenugn  l^outitf  echoing  the 
voice  of  tlie  other,  th(^  voice  becoming  clearer  and  the  eclio  more 
articulate  as  it  approaches  the  present  day.     The  gentle  boy,  so 

siino  Pontpfice  ftlliv  sapiontin  rti  Saloinoni' la  dottrina  di  S.  Toiiinso  nntiposta.  ooiuc  qiiella.  die 

n.stiinso  in  niaia\  ijilioso  luodo  il  ])ntiosi)  »>'!  va^o  d«''«|naHro  sommi  Doltori.  la  iiioialitA  di 
J>.  ltiv;;orio,  la  copiosa  la<-oiulia  di  N.  Anibn»Ki«,  la  soltiKlii//.a  di  San'Audsliiio.  r«iuiUlioiu-  di 
S.  (lirolaiuo,  la  toolofjia  dfl  Naziaiizi-uo,  la  lilosolia  d'AiislutvU',  la  pulitiea  di  riatoiie,  ice." 
(JAb.  1.,  ('(i;).  VIL,  ft,  14,  p.  45 — 46.)  » 

*  Tho  Chuvch  luisfir  sp.aks  thus  of  (lu  Au-iflicals  toarliins:— "  I.a  saiita  Cliirsa  Catliolica 
Komana,  la  ijiialt'  uoti  lia  niiii  criatti  ii«'  \hu>  iMnuc  ju  r  t'ssm-  dallo  Spirito  Santo  anidafa,  e 
'  -  lio 


Kouvcinaia.  lia  scnipn'  aiipiovato  la  dottrina  <li  S.  Tonia.so  in  tutti  i  toiusijili.  cio^  ntl  i-onsralii 
tatto  a  \  iciuia,  in  Kmn/.a,  nol  ("onsrjtlio  Lattiaiio.  n  Tridvntinr,  no  i  «|ua1i  Cousotli  Id  Sfuipn 
St  jiMitata  la  dottrina  «li  san  Tonniso;  n^  rosa  voiuna  ICi  doti'iniinata.  elu-  nnn  tossc  n  ({Ut-llii 
fonloinir:  o  ihmtIo  la  santa  Cliifsa  rantu.  e  diet':— Alma  niatcv  Ki-t  It-sia  Christi  fiuidata 
B«nK>iiiU'  si'optva  i'ons»>tn«lit  jiiandia  iiovi  Doctoris  luiuiuc.  Stilus  brevia,  grata  fucuudia,  celsa 
tirnn*  MMiti-ntia,  iif."     (  Vita.  p.  :\) 
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Horeiiely  ex]>laiiiin^  tlie  high  lieroisin  of  hin  h(;art,  b(icx)me8  "  the 
Prince  of  Thcologiaiis,"  tlu;  "Angel  of  the  Scliools,"  "  aiiotht^r 
ISolonion,"  "  tliH  glory  of  his  Ordor  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Chnrch,"  "  a  Sun  illuminating  th(^  univ<'rsal  Cliuvch,"  "  a  miglity 
8wor<l  dividing  heresies,"  "a  master  and  guide  in  Christian 
doctrine,"  "  exem])t  from  all  errors,"  "more  brilliant  than  the 
•Sun,"*  "  ranking  \vitli  S.  Gregory,  S.  Ambrose,  8.  Augustine,  and 
8.  Jerome  ;"  "  wlio  himself  alone  has  cast  a  greater  illumination 
on  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken  together,"  and  "  from 
whose  teaching  greater  advantage  may  be  gained  in  one  year, 
than  would  be  d(3rived  from  tlie  writings  of  any  other  teachere 
were  they  to  be  studied  during  an  (Entire  life-time." 

The  force  of  this  testimony  is  cunnilative.  The  Bull  of  canon- 
ization of  any  saint  speaks  with  generous  terms  of  his  sanctity 
and  works.  But  here  we  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  bright- 
shining  with  the  glow  of  the  Sun  of  Trutli  and  Justice  on  them, 
witnesses  of  the  highest  order,  and  speaking  with  tlie  gravest 
responsibility,  and  trumpeting  fortli  their  verdict,  like  the  Angels 
of  God,  to  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  earth. 

How  could  the  opinion  formed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  vx)n- 
cerning  the  Angelical,  and  tlien  stam})ed  by  tliem  on  tlie  intellect 
of  tlie  Church,  be  better  thrown  into  ex^n-ession  than  by  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Centre  of  the  scholastic  system,  a  Prince  amongst 
theologians,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ?-\ 

Wliat  the  Popes  have  taught,  councils  have  confirmed.  Bishops, 
th<^ologians,  universities,  and  schools  would  naturally  be  guided 
by  the  voice  of  supreme  authoiity  in  the  momentous  matter  of 
theologic  truth.  The  mind  of  the  Angelical  would  gradually  seal 
itself  on  the  most  powerful  intelligences  in  the  Church.  Men 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  singular  power  of 
gTas[)ing  the  s])irit  of  the  Church,  and  with  an  unrivalled  skill  in 
displaying  it  in  a  scientific  form.  Ilis  very  genius  would  tell 
upon  the  mind  of  many  ages,  and  educate  the  theological  temper 
of  many  schools.}:    Just  as  the  "  blind  man  who  lived  in  steep 


*  Here  are  some  of  the  tiTms  used  by  different  -writfrs  reRarding  the  grfatness  of  the 
AnRclical:— "Scliola«ticoruiii  Wxillariiis."  '•  Nostne  Theolo^ia- Flos."— '  yuidaiii.  in  eo  nihil  e»M 
inrirmnm  aMtri-H,  nihil  mfdionre ;  sfd  lolum  suinmum,  et  tuUim  per/erlijisininm.  Alivts  Iukjo  'iim 
diiinitalia  hfiiutu  coinjiotrm  dicit.  Fltrique  oiuiu-h.  AngeWum.  Alii  iii{{oiiio.si»binmiii,  «nulitii»»i- 
mum,  ft  cui  in  i>al:i«t  ra.  et  exei  citat  lone  S«;liola»t  ioa  ihmmo  proxiiiiua  Hit  ;  eju8<iue  copioHissiiiiam, 
holidam.  et  incredibilem   dortrinam  Hemper  hc   pra-dicaHse.  et  laiidasw   Hjioiite   tsiia  fateMtiir. 

ilUim   nihil  in   dortiniK  tnlinif  nihiVjiie  rcWjiosiv^  viditu 


Queiiiadmodniii  et  ludinnlli.  qui  (rtaUm 

scrihunt."     (Hierouvmi  Vlelmii.  df  D.  TIuiuhj-.  Arjuiimt.  Di>rt.  et  Scriptix.  Lih.  II..  p.  VI'.) 

t  It  may  possibly  be  objected  that,  aft<T  all.  the  words  of  the  Roman  Pontill's  reirardinf;  the 
Anpelical  are  rhetorical,  and  therefore  should  not  be  taken  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  To 
this  the  answer  se«'ms  to  he  simple,  viz. :  that  whether  rhetorical  or  not,  tlie  Pojk-s  were 
speakinKin  the  stvle  of  the  Holv  See,  and  ha<l  the  intention  of  conveyin<,'  sw/c  meainnj,'. 
Comparinp  on.-  ]iiece  of  rhetoric  with  another,  taking'  the  words  at  their  lowest,  the  lan<,Miage 
nia<ie  use  of  re;iardin>j  the  Angelical  points  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  issues  in  one  <'na, 
viz..  that  he  was  held  by  a  .series  of  able  Pontiffs  to  be  the  "  Prince  of  Thcolofcians."  It  micii 
strong  lanf^uage.  uttered  by  so  nianv  i'opes.  can  be  shown  to  have  been  used  of  any  otlicr, 
then,  the  state  of  the  present  ca.se  would  change.     But  can  it  be  shown?    It  would  s.eni  not. 

X  See.  for  example,  how  vonderfullv  the  genius  of  Phito  coloured  the  speculations  of  in« 
Fathers  of  the  Church.    Study  the  brr.ad  splendid  mind  of  S.  Augustine.     Plato's  elevation, 
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Chios,"  by  his  high  poetic  genius,  and  the  music  of  his  verse,  at 
Length,  after  he  had  been  taken  away,  came  to  live  in  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  Grecian  people,  moulding  their  minds  to 
noble  deeds,  and  fashioning  their  hearts  to  martial  enterpris<es  ; 
or  as  Shakespeare,  and  Dryden,  and  Scott,  and  Gibbon,  and  Pope, 
aud  Johnson,  as  each  of  these  in  his  measure  has  lent  his  colour 
to,  and  impressed  his  tone  on,  the  English  literature  of  the  x)res- 
ent  day,  steeping  it  in  a  dye  which  adds  to  its  richness,  or  lending 
it  a  flexibility  and  suppleness  which  it  seemed  to  want  before  ; 
— ^jiist  as  in  literature,  so  is  it  in  theology  :*  the  master-mind 
asserts  itself  in  every  generation,  and  its  influence,  like  some 
delicate  aroma,  diffuses  itself  gradually  abroad,  and  lends  a 
special  character  and  fragrance  to  wide  and  divers  fields  of 
thought,  spreading  like  the  odour  of  the  jessamine  about  a  field 
of  flow^ers.  Whatever  is  mighty  or  lovely  in  nature,  art,  or  man, 
will,  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  finally 
assert  itself,  and  force  men  to  acknowledge  its  importance. 
Whatever  good  there  is  in  this  w^orld,  though  it  may  have  to  bide 
its  time,  will,  in  the  long  run,  go  for  what  it  is  intrinsically 
worth.f 

kSo  with  the  great  Angelical.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  simply  did 
for  him  what  would  have  been  done  for  Homer,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Dante,  or  Goethe,  had  there  been  in  the  republic  of  letters  an 
uneri'ing  judge  of  merit  in  high  poetic  art..  But  since  no  such 
])otentate  exists,  tliese  great  masters  have  had  to  ebb  and  flow, 
to  rise  and  fall,  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  with  the  popular 
wave ;  till,  finally,  they  have  found  their  proper  place,  and  are 
now  fixed,  rock-like,  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  nations,  as 
th(^  great  masters  of  all  that  is  sweetest  in  song,  and  majestic  and 
beautiful  in  verse.J     The  divine  prudence  of  the  Church  does 

Ititric,  m»d  i>octrv  (tliougli  Pl:ito  spoko  n^aiust  the  art)  mh-iu  to  liv(>  iu  the  intellect  and  fancy 
of  Ihr  Rvcat  Hishop  «»f  Iliiijxt.  clevattil,  aud  piiiilifd,  and  rccfilicd  by  Cliiistianity.  Then  seo 
S.  AuiiiistiiH' liiiiiscir.  What  Sir  W  Hamilton  said  of  Aiislolh-  can  truly,  in  a  modified  sense, 
l>f  said  of  liim:— ■  His  seal  is  ujion  all  the  si-ienccs.  aud  his  sin'culat ions  have  niecliately  or 
immediately,  diterniined  thost>  of  all  sui)s»iinent  thinkers."  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  tin-  I'ajian 
vi>rld.  aud!S.  Aujiustinw  aud  S.  Thunuis,  iu  the  Christian,  seem  to  have  had  uo  rivals  iu  their 
mastery  over  mind. 

*  .Men  cannot  escape  the  power  that  is  ui>on  them.  They  must  breathe  the  atmosphere 
created  before  the\  were  born.  They  must  ackno\vlcdi;e  and  bt>nd  to  thai  which  is  ;;reater 
tlian  themselves,  and  which  linds  tliem  out  and  takes  possession  ot  ihem.  whether  they  will  or 
no.  "  Whether  wc  will  or  no,  the  phraseolojiy  aud  diction  of  Shakespeare,  ot  the  Trotestant 
Ibrnnilaries,  of  .Milton,  of  Pop*-,  of  .lohnson's  Taliletalk.  ami  of  Walter  Seott.  have  become  a 
portion  of  the  vernacular  tonjine.  the  household  words  of  whi«'h  perhaps  we  litte  Ruess  the 
origin,  ami  the  v«>ry  itlioms  of  o\ir  familiar  couversatit)n.  "  (Newman's  I^cturts  on  I'nivrritity 
Svbjictx.  i  in..  /).  91— ;t2.)  If  so  it  is  with  literature,  .so.  also,  imi  parallel  way  is  it  iu  the  schools. 
What  Pope  has  been  to  poetry,  that  !S.  Thomas  has  bet-n,  aud  much  liiore,  to  tbeolo);ical 
speculation. 

t  Phis  is  a  {jreat  ])rinciide,  a  sort  of  law  of  natural  .justic«> — each  thiuR  tinds  its  ow  u  level. 
Men,  in  this  respect,  are  like  water.  What  is  hollow  mav  tor  a  time  asct-nd,  indeed.  j;o  up  all 
the  faster  trom  bciufr  hollow,  but  it  will  not  remain  on  liinh  for  anv  lenjrth  of  time.  Its  time 
conn>s.  and  it  collapses  aud  falls  to  the  earth,  into  which  it  perishes.  The  Anjrehcal  knew  his 
J>lacc.  aud  took  it ;  wluu  a  man  has  found  liis  place,  aud  has  streujith  of  mind  and  i;>"ace  to  bide 
in  it,  tlu'U  he  is  iu  his  vocation,  aud  is  a  nnni  ot  power.  He  stainls  on  t«rr<i  fiviua.  ami  knows  to 
what  he  has  to  trust.  Vanitvatul  aniUiiiou  bear  men  awav  from  port  into  the  »>peu  perils  of  the 
8CJU     How  nuuiy  have  foumhrcd  with  all  sail  set  ! 

i  Think  of  the  iutlueui'c  «'xerti-d  bv  Hesiod.  ami  bv  Kuripides.  whose  verses  were,  even 
durinji  the  lifetime  of  their  author,  the  deUsibt  (d'  the  Athenians.     Will  Horace  and  Virgil  ever 
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not  leave  man  to  himself  in  matters  of  momentous  Bpiritnal 
interest.  Religion  and  faith  may  not  be  trilled  with.  A  super- 
natural instinct  is  r(»quired  here.  It  is  the  hi^h  office  of  the 
Church  to  jxiiut  out  the  teachers,  and  to  settle  the  classics  of 
th<^olo^y.  Sh«»  is  the  strong  niotlK'r  of  men,  and  knows  Ik^-  own 
with  a  mother's  instinct.  JShe  is  nev(3r  at  a  loss.  Refined  by  a 
supernatural  culture  ;  elevated  in  taste  and  in  temper  by  con- 
tinual contuc,t  with  all  that  is  pure  and  true  ;  certain  of  her 
position  ;  luminously  conscious  of  her  own  supernatural  policy  ;* 
reaching  from  end  to  end  sweetly  yet  mightily  ;  and  in  her 
majestic  bearing  and  her  imperial  advance,  as  she  passes  on  from 
age  to  age,  she  recognizes  her  true  champions,  and  through  the 
different  eras  of  her  history  singles  them  out  amongst  all  her 
children,  and  with  an  expression  of  graceful  triumph  crowns 
them  with  glory  as  the  pillars  of  her  throne.  Ignatius  and 
Clement,  Justin  and  IreuiDUs,  Gregory  and  Cyprian,  Basil  and 
Augustine,  Epiphanius  and  Cassian,  Climacus  and  Boethius, 
8ophronius  and  Ildephonsus,  Damascene  and  Bede,  Nicephorus 
and  Alcuin,  follow  one  another,  until  we  come  upon  such  great 
medieval  luminaries  as  Anselm,  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.f  There  they  stand  out  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  those  mighty  men,  like  flaming  lights 
burning  one  beyond  the  other  in  the  distance,  till  at  last  they 
seem  lost  to  sight  amidst  the  glories  of  the  R(^surrectiou — of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb.  With  her  Popes  ruling  and  guiding  her, 
with  her  Doctors  explaining  and  supporting  her,  with  her  hosts 
of  brave  men  joyfully  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  her,  or 
showing  forth  her  loveliness  in  the  prac-tice  of  their  lives,  with 
such  majesty  in  her  movements,  with  such  nobility  in  her  mien, 
and  with  so  much  beauty  sweeping  her  train,  the  radiant  8pouse 
of  our  gracious  Saviour,  the  sweet  Mother  of  men,  like  the  day- 
spring  takes  possession  of  the  earth,  and  |.)Ours  out  upon  every 
creature  a  portion  of  her  benediction.     Her  advance  is  secure 

be  displaoi'dt  Wlio  will  ever  take  ShnkeBpeare's  place,  or  stipplant  Milton,  or  Mot  out  tlie 
KcniiiH  iif  Pop* — whatever  we  may  tliiiik  of  iii.s  i)ersotiiil  ciiararter  f  Is  not  the  fame  of  these 
embi-(I<I<led  in  the  hearth  of  <MiItnrcd  men,  ko  that  it  can  never  be  <;xpuiiged  ? 

*  If  even  man.  with  all  liiH  darkneHH  and  pasHion,  lias  his  linlit.  how  much  more  then  innst 
not  mnn'H  (iuide  po8Hes8  an  illiimiuiition  / — '•  Dans  nne  himi<r<'  8Mj)erieur('  nous  voyous  lea  regies 
invarialdes  de  nos  nxeurH.  et  m)us  voyouH  fpi'il  y  a  des  chosen  d'uii  devoir  indisiM-usahle.  .  _  .  . 
Ainsi  un  homme  de  hien  lai.Hse  n-^ler  I'ordre  des  Hucj-essiruirt  et  de  la  ]>oli<e  aux  lois  civiles; 
m.'iis  il  «''eoiit<'  en  lui-m»''nie  uin-  loi  inviolable,  <|ui  liii  dit  rpiil  ne  faut  faire  tort  h.  personne. 
I/homme.  «nii  volt  ees  vf^rites,  par  res  v<^rit«'-H  se  .jufje  lui-menie,  et  sc  condamne,  quand  il  s'cu 
<^earte.  On  plutot.  ce  sont  ces  v«'rit<i«  ^^^Ji  le  jugent.  puiaque  ce  n'est  pas  elles  qui  s'aecomnio- 
dent  aux  .jiigi-ments  humaiuH.  mais  les  jiigenients  humains  qui  s'accommodeut  <l  elles."  (V'id. 
Bossuet'R,  TraxU  (U  la  Connaitsajice  de  Dvph,  Ufiap.  IV.) 

t  S.  Ignatius,  M.  Ejk  AnL,  a.d.  107:  S.  Clement,  Rom.  Papa  Epistolas  suas  grcece.  scripsit  ob. 
A.D.  101 ;  S.  Justinus.  M.  oh.  c.  a.  166;  S.  Irenaus.  Kjj.  Lwjdnn.  opera  sua  groice  srripsit.  ob.  a.  202; 
S.  (Jregorius  Thaumat,  c.  a.  265;  S.  Cyprianus,  Ep.  et  .M.  a.  2b]  ;  .S.  Basilius,  M.  Ep.  ViKMir.  Capad. 
a.  379;  S.  Augustinus.  Ep.  Jlijipun.  a.  4:tl  :  S.  Ki>iphaniu8,  a.  40:!;  Cassianus.  Monaeh.  c.  a.  434;  Jo, 
Climacus.  Ahhms.  c.  a.  560;  Boethius.  I'hiUjs.  a.  524;  S.  fSophroniiis.  Ep.  Hieros.  c.  a.  G50;  H.  WA*-'^ 
honsu.x. /?p.  ToJ/'^.a.  669:  S.  Jo.  Damascenus,  .Ifon.  a.  754  ;  Beda  VcnembiJis  a.  735;  S.  Nicenlionis, 
Ep.  Cptniu,  a.  1128;  Alcuinus,  Diac.,  a.  804:  S.  Ansehnus.  Ki>.  Cantunr.,  a.  1109:  S.  Beri)anlu».  Ab. 
ClariBVoL,  a.  1153;  S.  Tliomafl  Aquinas,  Ord.  Prwd.,  a.  1274;  S.  Bouaventnra,  Ord.  Minor.,  a.  1274. 
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with  a  Divine  security.  She  is  taught  of  heaven  in  whom  she 
may  (jonfide.  8he  knows  how  large,  how  i)ure,  his  heart  must  be 
who  is  to  defend  her  truth,  to  exx)and  her  teaching,  and  to  pro- 
mote her  glory.  Never  once  has  she  slipped,  never  once  has  she 
ignored  or  passed  by  an  instrument  fitted  to  her  i)uri)Ose.  Origen 
was  a  mighty  master  of  human  thought ;  Tertullian  was  a  strong 
athlete,  full  of  the  fierce  fire  of  an  eloquent  spirit ;  Lactantius, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret  were  able  men  ;  but  she  did  not  choose 
any  of  these,  though  she  still  made  use  of  them  : — she  surrounded 
herself  with  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  and 
8.  Chrysostom  ;  with  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Jerome,  8.  Augustine,  and 
8.  Gregory  the  Great :  with  8.  Bernard,  8.  Bonaventure,  and 
8."  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

Wlien  she  points  out  the  Angelical  as  the  prince  of  scientific 
tlKH)logiaTis,  and  entrusts  to  his  keeping  the  deej)  mysteries  of 
her  life  ;  when  she  confidently  hands  over  to  his  training  the 
children  of  her  womb,  those  who  have  been  bought  with  the 
life-blood  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  redeemed  by  the  humiliations 
of  the  Cross ;  when  she  confides  to  his  skill  the  issue  of  her 
high  cause  against  the  powers  of  earth  and  the  legions  of  hell 
— then,  surely,  there  is  no  extravagance  in  looking  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  her  mind,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  champions  wdio  have  taken  up  arms  in  her 
defence.f 

It  is  but  natural,  then,  since  the  Angc^lical  has  been  so  highly 
placed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  has  been  so  trusted  by  the 
Church,  that  his  influence  should  continually  make  itself  evident 
in  matters  of  theology,  especially  when  objections  have  to  be 
met,  truths  expanded,  and  enemies  reconciled.  Pope  Clement 
XII.  tells  us  how  his  teachings  have  been  held  in  reverence  by 
(Ecumenical  Councils.  Pope  Gregory  X.  looked  upon  the  Saint 
as  the  great  Latin  champion  against  the  Greeks.:}:     The  power  of 

*  The  four  Rr^^at  Poftors  of  tlu>  Latin  Church  were  elevated  to  their  hijrh  position  by  Pope 
Bonifiiee  Vlll.,  in  liiW :  S.  Aiubrosius.  f.'/).  .l/(</u)/«»».  (iWT) ;  S.  Hieronvnius,  iVfs/>.  (420) ;  S.  Au- 
^UHtinni*,  /-;/).  nippnii.  (431);  S.  (Jrenoviiis.  M.  /'h/ki  ((i04).  Then  there  are  the  Greek  Doetors:  — 
h.  Athanasius.  I'lttr.  .tU\r.  (ohiit,  :r,:\) ;  S.  Basilins.  M.  Ep.  Cirstit:  ("a/Mul.  (.TO);  S.  CJregoriiis 
Na/,ianz.  (:)!)!));  S.  .lo.  Chrvsostonnis  (407).  More  recent Iv  the  folUi^iuf;  have  hi-cn  made 
)>oetorM:— S.  Hilarius.  Kp.  PUtitr  (:«;«).  r.v  Ihi-rrto  m  I\..  Mart.  29.  i:'51  :  S.  Petnis  Chrv-Hitlo^ns. 
Ep.  /wiirju  (450);  S.  Leo,  M.  /'-(/>«  (440).  ,x  UuUa  H,v,dicti  XIV..  17.>4;  S.  Isidorus.  Kp.  I{\sp<l 
(6:tti):  S.  I'etrns  Daniianns.  Vitrd.  (1072).  c.c  Dicreto  Uoni.f  XII.,  )82«;  S.  Anselnins.  A';).  I'tjntunr. 
(110!));  S.  Hernardus,  Ah.  Clantnil.  niXi).  ex  Ik-c.  Pii  fUl.,  IR.10;  S.  Thonni  A(i\unas.  OnL  rr(r,L 
(1274).  r.r  Con.-it.  J'ii  1'.  an..  UMi' ;  S.  Honaventtira.  Onl.  Minor.  (1274).  r.r  Const.  Sixti  T.,  on.  1588; 
0.  AlphonsuM  l.iiiuori  (1787),  Hp.  S.  AuiUh,.  ex  Deereto  Pii  JX.,  Mnrt.  23,  1871. 

f  How  j(>!»l()us  the  Ureal  Mother  is  of  her  children,  how  she  scrutinizes  and  sifts  their 
motives  and  their  actions  befiu-e  she  places  them  ch>se  to  lier  side,  is  ch-ar  from  lur  constant 
jnactic(«  in  elevating  them  to  the  honours  of  the  Doctorate  of  the  Universal  Church:— 
'  I/KuHse  se  nu)ntrait  trt^s-ditlicile  dans  la  collation  <U'  cc  litn-  d'honneur:  elle  Ta  refus^  ^ 
phisieurs  eci-ivaius  celMues  qui  avaient  rendu  iV  TK-ilise  de  si-inales  services,  tel  que  Tertullian. 
Onm^m*.  Lactauce,  Kusehe.  exeiiuc  »le  CesanH>,  Tneodoret.  evrque  de  Cvr.  i:c..  nniquement 
p;(rce  ((lie,  mal^ire  teur  valeur  litti'-iaire  et  li'ur  pi<'te.  ecs  auteurs.  n'ont  nas  ct>nstanim«'nt  et 
partout  eN)tiique  et  dcfeudu  la  iloctrine  chretienue  .selon  I'esprit  de  I'lsulise.  On  ne  leur  a 
U(uuie  que  l»<  litre  d'auleurs  ccclcsiast iques.  scrO»tor(\s  »rii-/<\si<i,shVi.  et  on  ne  les  a  trait-es  que 
Comme  de  savants  temoins."     (Manuel  <ie  PatroUtyie.  j«r  Ab.oK.  trad.  jHir  Hrlet.  i  2,  p.  3.) 

t  "  V<»an»l  il  s'asit  d«>  eonvo<|ni>r  la  second  concile  de  Lvon.  le  pape  Gri^froire  X.  adressa  Tin 
brct  part iculiei  ii  saint  Thomav^  d'Aquin,  qn'il  rcgardait  avcc  raisou  comme  le  premier  docteur 
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his  lo^nc,  tliroii^'-li  its  in-ccisioii  and  its  force,  was  as  ^n-catly  inized 
by  th<3  orthodox  as  it  was  dread*'*!  hy  the  heretic.  His  spirit- 
survived  in  his  cliildren  ;  and  it  seemed  to  c-ome  fortli  and  mani- 
fest itself  with  remarkable  distinctness  in  the  jx'rson  of  John  of 
Monteni^ro,  Provincial  of  tlie  Dominicans  in  Lombardy,  during 
the  Council  of  Florence  in  the  Pontiiicate  of  Popi^  Kii^nMiius  IV. 

John  of  Montenigro  had  been  selected  out  of  tlie  whohi^army 
of  Catholic  theologians  and  Doctors  to  acx^omplisli  a  most  difiicult 
task.  He  was  considered  the  most  able  controversialist  of  that 
day.  The  subtlety  and  learning,  the  ])assi(jns  and  the  |)r(^judices 
of  the  Greeks  had  to  be  confronted.  Truth  had  to  be  advanced, 
error  combated  sucx-essfidly,  minds  conciliated.  The  intricate  and 
ditiicnlt  (juestion  of  the  Procession  from  the  Father  and  ►Sou,  witli 
the  whole  array  of  reasons  and  authorities  on  both  sides,  liad  to 
be  sifted,  adjusted,  and  explained.*  To  write  a  treatise,  or  to 
]^)ublish  a  book,  is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  Here,  mind  had 
to  meet  ndnd,  sword  cross  sword  ;  a  duel  had  to  be  fought  on  a 
question  of  cardinal  importance,  in  presence  of  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world.  John  of  Montenigro  would  want  all  the 
caution,  readiness,  and  wide  reading  of  a  H.  Tliomas,  all  his 
dialectical  skill,  for  achi(?ving  any  substantial  advantage.  AVliat- 
ever  was  the  breadth  of  his  ac(|uirements,  he  came  off  with  com- 
])lete  success.  He  followed  the  advice  so  often  giv(^n  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  had  thorough!}^  mastered  the  mind  of 'one 
great  man — and  tliat  one  man  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He 
drew  his  weapons  from  tlie  Opiisciola  and  the  f^U))niiay  and  at:? 
if  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  he  entered  the  arena  with 
the  Greeks.  In  vain  tliat  shrewd,  able,  and  headstrong  Mark  of 
K]»}iesns  exerted  all  his  ])ower  and  exhausted  all  his  skill, f  The 
luminous  wonls  of  Scripture,  the  steady  voice  of  tradition,  the 
force  of  theological  reason,  and  the  emphatic  words  of  8.  Basil 

cl«'  sou  sit-cle.  On  fsperait  bcaiicoup  dc  8«'8  liiniiriCH  pour  cnnvainfre  1«'8  Grecs  dc  scliisme  et 
d"lu'T«''sie.  «'t  1«'8  rameiMT  h,  luuiti-.  MaiH  <•<•  <;ran<I  linmiiic  iiiourut  «iir  hch  fjilrcfaitCR." 
(I>ri<>iix  Iai  Sfimmf  Thi'DliKjiifur,  Introd..  p.  XVJI.;  see  also  H»'fe)e,  CoivcHu-ngeschichte ,  Scchnter 
Bniiil.  ArhtnndilriinsifistfM  Bnrh.  ij  (iTfi.  ;;.  IIS.) 

*  Tonroii  Hpcaks  of  tlu-  Pio\  iiiciul  tlius  :— "  On  y  vj-rra  que  Jean  de  Mont-Noir,  Provincial 
des  Doinitiif  aiiiH  dc  Lomlianiic.  «|ui  cut  I'lionncur  dc  parlcr  dauH  ])luhirMirs  Si-Ksious  pour 
c.vj)li(|ncr  la  d«M;triiic  catholiciuc.  prouva  rti  claircmcut  jiar  rKciifurc  ct  la  Tradition,  par  I« 
ffxic  nicMic  (IcH  Perch  (ircc*.  ausHi-bicn  ipie  iiai'  d"cxccllciitr-.s  raisoun  Tln'-olo;;ir)iics,  fjiie  le 
Saiiit-K.njirit  i)roc-cdoit  du  Pi-re  et  du  Fils;  f|u'il  rcccvoit  I'Kstrc  dc  I'lin  ct  dc,  I'aiitrc.  coriimo 
•I'un  .Hcul  priiieipe,  et  j>ar  nne  niecne  o|)('-ratiou,  (|uil  niit  Ich  S<  )iiKTiiati(|uc8  Iior.s  (letaf  de 
repli<iuer.  Tout  w  que  Marc  d'Kjdiew  avoit  ol>.jec-te  coutre  cct  article  dc  uotrc  Foi.  ce  s<;avaut 
Tlicoloirien  le  refuta  avec  tant  de  (orre  et  de  solirlitc,  qu'il  r«'diiihit  plusicurs  fois  an  silenoe  c«j 
Prclaf  le  plus  ardent,  et  le  plus  opini4tre  des  (irecs."  (Approbat.  de  la  Doct.  De  S.  Thomas,  Liv. 
v.,  Chap.   VI..  p.  543.) 

t  "  Le  disciple  de  Saint  Tlionias  r^pondit  parfaitenient  aux  vtftux  dn  Pape,  et  h  Vattent*  de 
tout  leConeile.  Iletaldit  de  uouveaulc  doKine  catliolique  sur  plusicurs  te>;tes  dc  I'Kvan^^ile,  selou 
iiuils  avoicut  (-Xi-  cutiMidus  par  Ie»  ancicns  Peres,  qui  avoient  prccYd*-  le  scliisnic  de  Pliotius,  et 
doiit  la  dnetrine  avoit  «'-t<'  des-lors  rc«;Mc  coninie  ortliodoxe  i»ar  toutes  les  l';;;IiscH  d'()ricnt  et 
d'eci  idciit,  Keprcnaut  euhuilc  tout  vi'  que  .Marc;  l^Kph^se,  ct  Its  aulres  Grecs  avoient  .jusqu'- 
alors  pro]>oHc  cfiutre  cctte  vt'-rite:  ec  6<;avant  Tlieolojrien  tit  reinarquer  aprcs  saint  Tliomas,  que 
parnii  les  IV-res  Grecs,  qui  out  i»arle  de  la  y)roce88ion  du  Saiiit-Esprit.  il  y  en  a  plusicurs  qui  out 
dit  exprcbS4''nient.  qu'il  proecde  du  Pcre  et  du  Fils;  d'autres.  qu'il  procedc  du  Pcre  />ar  le  Filsj 
iinelqucH-uns,  qu'il  procede  du  Fila,  tit  par  le  Filb:  ce  qui  lait  le  uiciue  seub  toujours  catholique.' 
(Lamm  Citato.) 
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and  of  many  other  Fathers  of  the  Grecian  Churchy  all  thrown  into 
the  form  of  Thomistic  defence,  were  too  power  fid  to  be  resisted 
even  by  the  combined  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  other  side. 
The  keen  and  obstinate  Mark  of  li^phesns  himself  was  more  than 
once  silenced  by  the  overpowering  logic  of  the  Dominican.* 

John  of  Montenigro  committed  his  argument  to  writing,  and 
placed  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  western  and  eastern 
bishops,  and  of  their  respective  theologians.  Thus  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  weighing  and  studying  it  at  their  leisure.  They 
discovered  in  it  simply  an  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Angelical.  And  so  great  an  influence  did  it  eventually  exert 
upon  the  assembled  Fathers,  that  many  of  the  Greeks,  who 
ardently  desired  the  pacifi(;ation  of  the  Church,  renounced  their 
error,  and  heartily  embraced  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  celebrated 
C^ardinal  Bessarion,  and  George  8cholarius,  afterwards  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wished  for  an  amicable  understanding.  Mark 
of  Ei)hesus  alone  stood  out.  And  finally  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  w^as  signed  by  the  assembled  Fathers.  They 
gave  each  otlu^r  the  kiss  of  p(^ace,  and  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  having  carried  them  so  far  toward  a 
KH'.onciliation. 

The  influence  of  the  Angelical  was  not  lost  upon  the  Greeks. 
Tlu^y  received  an  im])ulse  to  make  th(mis(»lves  masters  of  his 
works.  They  were  already  acquainted  with  the  iSiwnna,  in  the 
form  of  a  translation  by  Demetrius  Cydonius,  or,  as  some  afiirm, 
by  Maximus  Planudes.f  They  also  possessed  copies  of  the 
"  Contra  Gentiles^'"  and  of  the  Tractate  against  their  own 
theology.  Gennadius,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  anxieties  of  his 
Patriarchate,  and  during  the  tunuiltuous  time  of  war,  found 
leisure  for  translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  Angelical  for 
the  benefit  of  Eastern  theologians.  Cardinal  Bessarion — who 
]>V(»ferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  foreign  land  to  the  contentions 
and  uncertain  atmosphere  of  his  native  home — like  many  of  his 

*  In  Ilardiiin,  John  is  introduced  thus: — "Itiuino  fcrirt  Rorundn.  raensis  Mnrtii  dit«  secunda, 
ronvcnit  itcrmii  si>ssio  ti-onnicuica  I'Morentiii'.  ("unuiut'  iiriviu-dissft  I'npa.  ;jhscnf ihus  ob  valotn- 
din<in  lini)tiivtoii«  nostvo.  t't  patriait'ltii :  (t«xo«'i>ti»  cnnn  illis  tmnu's  oonvi'iiinins:)  et  crtfri 
oitlini'  coiKsiMlisstMit,  ii>;ni«'ssiis  ost  (li.si>nf at ioiirni  liii'voinonaclnis  (|iii(lant  noniint'  Joannes, 
philosopliii.s  I,atiut)i\nn.  ot  dialrctiia*  ncritis.siinus.  WW  nbi  surn-xissct .  it  sese  venerationia 
Causa  iuclinasscl.  iiUt'VVOf^avit  (iracos  (li.spntatioiu"  roncisa.  <|na  ratiDm-  i-aluniniiMitur  Spiritns 
Sanrti  proccssioiH  in  c\  l''ilio.  Institnit  v»  to  m-inuuu'Ui  sunni  in  lumc  nioduni.  "  (See  Harduin, 
Ti>i»i.  /.v.,  Couril.  Flonti.,  Sf,-isio  Xl'II.,  C,  }>.  UHi.)  Tlicn  tiillow.s  an  account  of  the  contri>- 
vcr.sy,  well  worth  readinij  on  account  of  the  crent  skill  nuiuifcsted  bv  John  of  Moutcuicn». 
rr.  ISHV- ;U0.)  b  1^  .  «, 

t  Huriun  tho  lifetiiuo  of  tlie  Angelical,  his  work,  Contra  (Jentrs,  wns  translated  both  into 
Hebrew  and  info  Creek;  n\u\  most  probably  liiti  tract,  Coiitiii  Krrorrs  (rnrrcri/m  also.  William 
Heiuardi  ol"  (iaillac,  who  died  in  12!I8.  8»>«mi  after  the  Saint's  death,  translated  several  of  his 
works  into  tJreek  ;  but  which  they  were  is  doubt  t'ul.  Werner  says: — '  Viui  Denietnus  Cydonius, 
eiiuMU  /,ur  hyoner  I'uion  sieh  bekenneuden  Uru^ehen  (uni  l;vr»7)  existirt  eiup  I'ebersetJiung  der 
•s'lMiuiKi  coHfci  (,v»/,-.s.  so  wie  der  Opusc.  lit.  und  LXIV.  [Roman  Edition] ;  el>cn  so  cine  Vertbei- 
dinuus  des  Opiisc.  I.  ((\>ntr.  Kri'.  (ira'«'.)  ^lesjeu  die  AusritVe  des  Cabasila.<i.  Vor  ihm  iibersefzte 
der  schisnuitischgesinnte  Flauudes  (uui  i;>27  bliihend)  dit\  SnmDtu  Th» 'il,t,juti.  Vou  Ueorsius 
Scholariu.s     .      .  hat  man  Rleiebfalls  mehn-re  Vebersetanugeu  aufgcfuuden."     (Derh(ilig4 

IfloKXKs  roit  .tqiiino.  Erst,)-  naiut.  SirhciiUs  I'dfihl.  p.  S«-2—iHVX) 
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fcllow-c'oiiutrynien,  eiiri(']i('<l  liis  lilmny  witli  tlic  wiitiii^s  of  tln^ 
Angel  of  tlie  iSchools.  '^J'ouroii  spcakB  of  a  laigc  (quantity  of 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Cardinal,  all  of  th(*in  being 
translations  of  "  8.  Thomas,"  \\hi('h  were  extant  at  his  day  at 
Venice  in  the  library  of  8.  Mark's.* 

Other  services  rendered  by  the  writings  of  the  Haint,  did  8j)ace 
permit,  might  be  s])()ken  of  at  length.  For  instance,  at  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale,  the  Angeliciil  was  repre- 
sented by  the  learned  ]J)oct()rs  of  his  Order.  Plight  Dondnican 
theologians,  headed  by  their  General,  and  i)en<'tiated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Suininay  illuminated  the  Council  of  Pisa  by 
their  wisdom.  Louis  of  Valladolid,  and  John  of  Podomitis, 
impressed  the  Fathers  of  Constance  with  the  depth  of  their 
theologic  lore  ;  whilst  John  of  Ragusa,  Nicholas  Jac(iuier,  and 
Henry  Kalteisen,  in  the  great  assembly  at  Bale,  above  all  others 
proved  how  great  a  light  may  be  (^ast  upon  delicate  matters  of 
theology  by  those  who  possess  a  wide  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  faith.f 

The  learned  Cardinal  de  Cusa  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Saint.  He  was  sent  by  Pope  xSicholas  V.  into  Germany  to  revive 
the  e(?clesiasti(3al  si)irit  of  the  clergy.  He  presided  as  Papal 
Legate  at  a  Council  held  at  Cologne  in  1452.  And  his  view  of 
tlie  b(^st  method  of  effecting  his  ])ur])ose  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  reputation  of  >S.  Thomas.  Jle  strongly  and  em])hatically 
recx^mmended  the  teachings  of  the  Saint.  "  We  aj)prove  and 
highly  esteem,"  says  the  Council,  filled  with  his  spirit,  "  tho 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  Faith  and  the  Sacraments  ;  and  we 
wish  and  desire  them  to  be  read  in  diocesan  synods  ;  and  more- 
over we  order  all  those  having  the  cure  of  souls  to  keep  at  hand, 
and  deefdy  to  study,  that  portion  of  the  Suinma  which  treats  of 
the  Holy  Sa<;raments."J 

Nor  did  lapse  of  time  seem  to  dinnnisli,  it  appears  rather  to 
have  increased,  the  intiuence  of  the  Ang(ilical.  The  power  of  his 
mind  over  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545 — 1508)  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.     And  indeed  that  great  Gi^cumenical  Synod,  if  it  is 

*  "  C«Mix  •liMitr*'  lc8  Gr«'««.  «|iii  avoifiit  paiii  Icr  plus  7-<''leH  pinir  riiiiion,  <'t  ({iii  jxnir  c«'fte 
rait«i>ii  aiiiitTfiit  iiiiciix  H'airt'-ti-r  en  Italic.  i|ii«- (!<•  s'l-xponcr  n  riiicoii.staiK-c.  ct  :i  la  fiiiciir  «!<*» 
^<l■lli.>•lllati<|lu■.H  iroricnt.  IK-  fiin-iit  ]ia.H  iiioiii.s  attinnth.  a  <-iiri(  liir  liiirs  Iiil)liittli<«|ii<'»,  on  leiirs 
I'altiiH'ts.  tic  ]iliif*i<'iirs  OiiviaRcH  clii  Saint  l)<n-ti'iir.  (prils  fireiit  tradiiirc  cii  (irec :  on  p«Mit  «-ii 
jii;:«T  par  h-  jcrand  nomlirc  «!<•  ccux  qiToii  viiit  ciicfjrc  a  V«-iji«e.  ]iarnii  Ifs  ManiiHcn'itH  <lu  Cardinal 
iJfHsarion."     (T<inr<Mi,    Ai>]irotnU.  de  In  Doctrine  de  .V  Thomas  d  Aijuin,  Liv.    V.,  Clicp.  f-"!,.  p.  b-i6.) 

t  Aft«T  niakini;  nic-ntioii  of  tlicHc  Tlieolojiians,  Drioux  says: — "  Le  c»'-l<-bre  cliancdicr  Gcrsou 
fit  d'ailUMir  paraitrc  rcstiine  toiitc  partionlituc  qii'il  avait  pour  le  saint  docteur,  dans  uii  dia- 
cotirs  fin'il  proiion<,a  an  cuiicilc  di-  Biilc  '  Qih'  ih)8  advcrsairrs  dit-il,  w  K'>r'lt"t  hifu  de  prcftirer 
IfurH  idecB  anx  Hi-ntinnMits  ct  h  la  doctrine  dc  saint  Thomas  ct  dcs  antrcs  saints  doctcnrs  dont 
laut<»ritc  est  si  rcspcct<'*c  dans  Icjiliscfin'il  nest  point  p«Tniis  dc  conibatfre  cc  fjuilseuseignent 
d'nn  coniinnn  accord.'  "     (Sec  />*  Somme  Theol^ijUixvK,  Tome  I'remier,  Introd..  //.  XIX.) 

t  "  Insupcr  landamns  ct  lc£;i  niandanms  in  synodis  dia'ccsanornin  libdluin  sancti  Thoma 
dc  A<|iiino.  dc  articiilis  fi«lci  ct  sa<  ranjcntis  ccclcsi.c;  <iu(idqnc  ])riecipiatiir  ciiiatis.  iit  partem 
qufe  c-st  de  »a<  rainentis.  liai»cant  ct  stndeant  diligcntcr."  Harduiui,  .^c(a  C'oticiliorufh,  I'otn. 
IX.,  atatuta  in  ConcUio  J'roviniiali  Colonieiusi,  an.  1452,  ja  I'M.) 
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not  fanciful  to  say  so,  seems  to  hold  amongst  the  Councils  ax)lace 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Sumrna  Theolof/ica  holds  in  relation 
to  the  teachings  which  preceded  it.*  As  the  Angelic^al,  with  his 
singularly  ar(;hitectoni(;  mind,  appears  in  his  great  scientific  work 
to  sum  up  into  one  all  the  theology  that  went  before  him  ;  so,  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  we  find  a  synthesis  of  all  the  i)receding 
Councils  ;  a  masterly  summary  of  all  those  definitions  which  had 
distinctly  drawn  the  line  where  error  was  endeavouring  to  fuse 
itst^lf  with  truth — a  line  which,  whilst  it  encircled  round  the 
faith,  served  to  point  out  the  impertinent  encroachments  of  mere 
human  ingeiuiity.  If  the  Council  of  Florence  is  to  be  considered 
the  summary  of  Eastern  Councils,  Trent,  surely,  is  the  summary 
of  all.  Nicaea,  Ephesus,  and  Lateran,  Orange,  Vienne,  and 
Toledo,  are  represented  here,  and  are  confirmed.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  world  had  sunk  into  something 
resembling  a  spiritual  lethargy.  8pain  and  Portugal  had  become 
benumbed  by  material  prosi)erity  and  commercial  rivalries. 
England  was  in  the  arms  of  heresy  and  schism.  Germany  had 
s(uit  foi'th  its  flight  of  si)iritual  locusts,  which  threatened  to  eat 
up  the  fair  fields  of  genuine  Christianity.!  The  human  element 
in  the  Church  herself  required  cleansing  and  elevating.  A  new 
enemy  had  to  be  confronted.  The  supreme  authority  itself  was 
called  into  question,  and  was  denied.  And  thus  during  eighteen 
long  years,  with  many  interruptions,  did  the  Church  labour  at 
her  gigantic  work,  collecting  her  powers  together  to  meet  the 
world,  and  prt^paring  herself  to  issue  forth  refreshed  on  her  grcnit 
ciireer  of  regeneration  I  For  tliree  hundred  years  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  given  rule  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  and  the  CEcume- 
niciil  Council  of  the  Vatican  merely  completes  a  work  which  was 
initiated  then. J 

*  Pallaviciiu),  in  his  Istorui  dtl  Concilia  di  Trento,  givt's  this  proposition  of  Soave,  whii-h  says 
that  lh(>  SchohKstioH  " /kiiiiii)  jnito  fonilmnrtito  delta  dottrina  I'rijitiaun  la  Jilosojla  d'  Ari.'itiiltU'.  e 
Uiscidlo  la  Sfritliirn,  <•  /losto  tutto  in  dnhhio  Kin  <il  iiit'tUr  tini^ttionr,  ,•«•  fi  ,s((«  Dio.  e  di.iiiuUirlo  d'i(iiil>e  le 
I'lirlL"  lU'  answers  tlnis,  spi-alcinj;  ot  the  AnKt'liial :— '  Dove  niai  si  trova,  r\\v  kH  Sc-ohistici 
poM>;ano  per  I'lnulanicnto  Aiistotck'  I'  non  hi  Scrittnraf  Nou  h)  inipof^navono  t-ssi  nniveiasil- 
nH-nti-  inloiiio  all'itrrnit;V  tltl  nnnido,  al  nrct-ssario  oprrar  di  Dio,  airinipiis.siliilit;\  (U'lhi 
riva/.ioui'.  i>  ad  altri  •;ia\  issiiui  jmnti  nc'cpiali  il  Ircf  ahliaj;liaio  hi  d<'lM>l«/./a  driruniano 
jnipilh-  vispctto  a<{li  ahissi  ddhi  Inrt-  divina  /  San  Tonuna.so  Piincipo  dij;li  Soolastici  non 
uiscuna  tanto  volto,  ciu"  i  tondanionti  dt-lla  Sacra  Scion  Ail  non  sono  lo  natnrali  ra;;ioni,  luii  It? 
aopia-iiaturali  rivchvzioni  f"     (rat:  /.,  Libro  I'll.,  Cap.  XIV., p.  G53.     lioma,  MDCLVIl.) 

t  "  Th(«  ;;vcaln('ss  of  the  work  wliich  Trent  had  to  aeooniidish  nniy  V  nieasnred  hy  tho 
trials,  iiileniiplions.  and  jcah)usies  which  the  powers  ot  tht-  world  raised  n|>  aionnd  it."  Tho 
very  dilhenlties  it  had  to  meet  with,  were  a  si,i;n  of  its  necessity.  The  (irst  se.s.sion  was  liehl  in 
the  rontiticate  (d  Taiil  111,,  in  l.'>4.\  The  one  fjrand  hlow  to  the'error  of  the  day  is  rontainetl  in 
thai  nohle  declaration  of  anthority,  viz, :  that  to  the  Holy  Chnreh  alono  it  helonps  to  .jmlfje 
of  the  Irni'  sensi>  and  interi)ref alion  of  the  Sacred  Hooks,  and  that  the  Scriptnres  shonld  not  ho 
iiiterineted  in  ojiposuion  to  the  nnaninions  consent  of  the  Kather.s.  Tho  Conncil  was  closed. 
aftiT  many  weary  interrnptions,  in  i:>tj;t,  in  the  Pontilicate  »>f  I'ms  IV. 

t  VVhftt  an  inipetns  waa  jjivcn  hy  tho  Council  of  Trent  to  Kcolesiastioal  losijtiation,  is 
ovi(h>nt  troni  tho  nnuiy  Provincial  Svnoils  which  followed  its  closf.  Tho  >.  '•■•»i<7»rf>afi<>  Car- 
diiuiHinn  Coiicilii  Tri,lrntiiii  (hit,ri>ritiiiii)  speaks  for  itself.  Then  S.  Charles  Borroni'eo  tlir«>w 
new  lite  into  the  clergy.  The  Soxereinn  rontills  tln-mselves  were  at-tiM"  leyislators,  i-sixcially 
Pins  V.  ll.X.ti— 1:)7'.»),  (iiefiory  Xlll.  (l.-)rj— loH.^),  Sixtns  V.  (l.VUV-l.VHi).  Innocent  XII.  (llisH  — nnoj, 
and.  ahove  all,  that  ureat  .Inrist.  Henedict  XIV.,  by  his  ('(>iu(t{M(ioii.<!.  did  ninch  lo  tiirthor  th« 
doBiiins  of  tlu'  Holy  Conncil. 

How  little  do  chver  Protestants  nnderstand  tho  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Chnreh!     "The 
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And  in  fact  the  ruliii;^^  minds  at  Trent  were  those  wliich  had 
been  inouldtMi  by  the  great  })rinci])l<'s  embedded  in  the  Suninia. 
'Jlic  spirit  of  vS.  Thomas  HvjmI  in  its  Sessions,  and  seems  to  have 
formulated  its  Decrees.  There  is  a  c»m})leteness,  an  unity,  a 
scieutihc  jn-oportion  about  them,  which  speak  ('m])hatically  of  the 
mind  of  the  Angelical. 

And  th(^re  are  not  wanting  weiglity  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 
intluence  he  exerted  there.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vinc-tmt 
Justiniaid,  wlio  assisted  at  tlie  Council,  calls  the  Angelical  "the 
Oracle  of  tlie  Fathers."  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  had  been  obliged, 
from  his  position,  to  study  deejjly  the  action  of  the  Council, 
atiirms  that  its  Decrees  are  evidences  unmistakable  of  how  the 
teaching  of  the  Angelit«,l  was  constructed  for  confronting  heresies 
and  dissipating  errors.*  The  eloquent  Bossuet  declar(\s  that,  on 
the  important  question  of  Justification,  the  words  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  in  reality  simply  a  tissue  formed  from  the  writings 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Cardinal  Baronius  atiirms  that  it 
would  be  a  dilhcult  task  to  throw  into  words  the  expressions  of 
admiration  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  when  spf^aking  of  S.  Thomas,  or  to  recall  all  they  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  scientific  teacliing. 

One  fact  vouches  for  itself,  and  speaks  to  the  wliole  world. 
On  the  table  of  the  Council  were  placed,  conspicuously,  three 
books :  th»^  Holy  Scriptui-es,  the  Decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
Suinina  T/u'ologica  of  »S.  Thomas. j 

The  honour  thus  accorded  to  the  Summa  before  the  world  was 
simply  an  external  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  the  Fathers. 
F.  Camblat  says  that  the  theologians  of  the  Council  made  a  point 
of  consulting  it  whenever  any  difficulty  arose.  The  prelates 
never  dared  to  come  to  any  decision  before  they  had  learnt  the 
mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  nor  would  they  formulate  a 
single  Decree  that  was  in  any  way  at  variance  with  his  teaching. 

roun<-il  of  Nic'i-a."  Haid  Dean  Stanley  in  1862,  "  is  the  fiiBt  '  General  Council' — the  first  of  those 
lony  HericH  of  ei^^liteen  Kvnods  which  endiMl.  and  in  all  prohahilit.v  lias  ended  for  ever,  in  the 
Council  of  Trent."     (See  The  Eastern  Church,  Led.  II.,  p.  06.     Second  Edition.) 

*  The  BollandiHts  pive  an  interesting  account  of  this  Pope's  love  of  the  Angelical: — "Et 
cum  I'iuH  esMct  S.  Thoinje  .^<iuinatiH  floctiiiire  studiossiniuH.  in  eumque  atllccretur  pietate 
sin;;nl;in.  ut  cJuh  festus  dii-»  in  Kc^no  Nejij>olitano  celeljraretur,  reli(|Uis  vero  Cliri.stiaui  oil»i» 
in  r<-;;ionihuf*  tani<|uani  unins  e\  (|iiatuor  Kc<;lesi;e  I)()Ctorihu,s  recoleretur,  gravi.s.sJMio  decreto 
constituit :  ac  sejdfuo.s  et  ani]>liuH  anno.s  iinlulKciitia;  sin^iuliH,  ejus  sacelluui  Ncapoli  ad 
S.  Doniinici  causa  rclifiionis  iuvi.sciitihus.  tril)uit  (quo  loco  videlicet  ejus  sancti  viri  doctriiia, 
ex  ore  ("hristi  de  cru<;e  aduiiraliiliter  euni  alloiMuntis.  divinitus  coinprobata  fuit)  aliis  vero 
locis  centeuos  dies  tantuni  concessit"  (Vid.  Boll.,  VoL  XIV.,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  B.  Pit  Quinti  Papas, 
auct.  Joan.  Anton.  Gabutio,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  63,  p.  C36.) 

t"Ony  vitsa  Souinie  de  Theolopie  sur  uu«-  nu^nie  tahle.  k  cote  de  la  sainte  Bihle,  ponr 
Bervir  sans  doute  d"<-xi>licjili()u  et  ili-  Coiuuu-ntaire  du  texte  .sa<;re.  II  conveuoit,  et  il  etoit 
.juHt«*  (fl'i  \l^\  .Auteur  qui  rajqiortr  le  (ait)  que  hrs  Ouvra^^es  du  \)m:U-\\r  .Anj;«'-liqiu^  fiisst-nt 
places  ifaliord  ai»r<-s  les  Lirrt-.s  diviiis:  •  Ficlc  diguisKiuii  retul<M-unt  in  nia<;na;  Aul;e  uiedio.  utii 
erant  ronurejiati  saiu"t;r  Trideutina;  Svnodi  icli^iiosissinii  Pra-sules,  ac  doctiasiuii  I'alree, 
nieuHain  ♦•xfitisse  Micro  Lihj-oruui  poiulere  t;ra\eui,iu  qua  hi  sacri  Codices  coii.si)i<-ichHiitur, 
sacra  .'<crij)tura,  iJecreta  Foutilicuui,  et  sancti  Thomas  Suuiina  .  .  .  Kxi«-ii(lc  (jiio 
lionore  hahita,  qu.-e  inter  ('«Kii«cs  divinos  nuiueratur.  I'ar  erat  ut  post  diviuos  Liuros  Auge- 
lici  ref;euberentur."    (Touron,  Lie.  V..  Chap.  VII.,  p.  Ml.) 
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A  curious  instance  of*  this  occurred  in  the  twenty-first  Session 
of  the  Council  (July  6,  1562).  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Decrees  whi(;h  had  been  prepared  were  about  to  be  solemnly 
recited  before  the  Fathers,  and  published  in  the  Council,  the 
Archbishox)  of  Grenada  suddenly  stopped  the  whole  jiroceeding. 
Some  theologians  wished  to  append  to  the  first  chapter  certain 
views  regarding  Communion  under  both  kinds,  whic^h  he  con- 
sidered were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  S.  Thomas.*  This  was 
too  grave  an  objection  to  be  carelessly  passed  by.  The  solemn 
order  of  the  proceedings  was  interrupted.  The  ^unrma  was 
called  for.  The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  was  read 
out  before  the  Fathers.  The  case  seemed  doubtful.  They  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  off-hand  as  to  whether  the  Decree  was 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Angelical  or  not.  As  the 
more  prudent  course,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  its 
])r()mulgation  should  be  postponed  to  the  twenty-second  Session. 
In  the  meantime  the  difficulties  were  solved,  and  finally,  two 
months  later,  the  Decree  was  read,  confirmed,  and  published  in 
the  ])recis(^  form  in  which  it  lias  been  connnitted  to  us.f  How 
different  a  s})irit  is  this  from  that  which  animated  the  father  of 
the  Reformation  !  In  the  one  case,  the  greatest  theologians  pause, 
and  bow  to  the  teaching  of  a  simple  Doctor  ;  in  the  other,  an 
a])ostate  friar  defies  the  Mother  which  gave  him  spiritual  birth, 
and  raises  a  revolt,  of  which  he  himself  did  not  see  the  final 
issue.:}: 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  assem- 
bly is  to  study  the  speeclies  of  the  orators  who  address  it  with 
applause.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  valuable  oration,  ])ronounced 
in  presence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  during  tlie  Pontilicate 
of  Po])e  Pius  IV.  The  orator  was  a  Spanish  Doctor,  theologian 
to  Philip  II.  the  Catholic  king  ;  liis  name.  Master  Jolin  Gallio  de 

*  Pallavicino  givos  tht^  wholo  qucstiou  at  UMnrtli.  As  iv  8aui])lo: — "  Intoruo  all»  prima 
dirtU'Dltiyffi  risposto.  rho  uiala<n'V(>lin(Mitt'  p«>tt'vasi  (lirtii\iio,  qiu-lh-  i>aiolc>  dt-lla  tn-iia  ila  Ciisto 
«'88t'r  ii>tliii/,/,at»>  solo  ay;li  Aposloli.  i'»l  in  luio  aSactidoti ;  qiiando  si  trovavano  taiiti  t»ottoii, 
frn'ijuali  citavnsi  ancor  San  Toinniaso.  tlio  Ic  8t»Mult>vano  ajjli  altvi.  Oiidt-  la  sposizion*-  oon- 
triirui,  lifiu'lu'  iioti  lossi'  (hnuicN  olc,  non  si  doxcva  pcitut  toi'ic^  proi>oni'  s^  roiiie  ri-ita; 
umKHioniiciiH'  (lu-  Sail  Paolo  i^  CoiintiJ  narra  qiusta  islit ii/.iou(>  lattasi  mUa  ci-iia,  come 
lummiH- a  Saicrdoti  rd  a'Laici:  I'l-itaulo  non  potor  il  Coiu-ilio  far  nu'ulio  s«>i>ra  di  oio.  «'Ih-. 
Insoiando  A  ciascuiia  inti'ri>rt'fa/.iont>  il  sno  stato,  fondar  iCsclusionr  «li  oiu-lla  n«'«'«'Ssili\ 
nnivor.salo  clio  j^li  Kutifi  allcrniavano  danu-ndnt'  1»>  spf(i«> ;  n(dra\it«>rit:\  e  nolla  ronsuctudini* 
d«-lla  Clii«-.sa.  "     ( /xtorm  tM  Voncil.  ,ii  Tnuto,  rar.  II. ,  Lib.  X  I'll..  Cap.  XI..  h,  Vi,  p.  412.) 

t  "Audilo  S.  Tlionia>   nomine."  says  Natalis  AU-xandor.  "visa   ros  ost   ad   exanuMi   itvruni 
revoranda.     Snspciisum    ilaqno   doirctnm   t-st,   donee   disensso   doetoris   anseliei   loeo.  notnni 
oiniiilnus  patrilms  tui(,  non  i)ny;nare  enni  doe.triinv  S.  Tlionuv.  tnneqiie  canon  editus  est.  qui  in 
ilia  sessione  seenndns  le«;itnr  lioe  t«>nore:     Ni  <iiiLi  dLvtrit,  illiit  irr'ii,< .-  hix-fiwitf  in  vim 
ralioitfin,  Chrinlum  )\oii    iiistitiiissc  npo.ttolos  aaonioUs.  nut   uon   oniiiut.-isc,  iit   ipsi  aliu,  s 

offrnrnt  corpH.i  ,t  sanyiihum   aiiHin,  uiuitluma  sit."     (Natalia   Alexander,  Tom.  Xl'I..  /  /.. 

Art,  Xn'.,p.  I.VJ.) 

i  Urionx  says  of  the  inlhuMiee  olS.  Tliomas's  teaeliin;:  in  tlie  Conneil  <»f  Trent  •.—'•An  coneilo 
ne  Trenfe.  on  lendit  ;~l  Saint  Diomas  des  lionm-nrs  jnsqn  alors  in«»i"iis,  .\n  mi'ieti  <le  la  jrrande 
salle  oil  le  i-oucile  s'asscnihlnit  on  voyait  sa  Sovnnr  <fr  Thictoirif.  snr  nne  nn-nu-  ta1»le.  :^  «ote  <!«■  la 
Bdile  l,e  saint  doett  nr  Int.  avee  saiiit  An«inslin.  lAme  de  eelte  urand  asseniblee.  I.es  deents 
Qn  elle  rendit  suv  la  Jnstilieation.  snr  la  <;rAee.  le  libre  arliitre.  et  snr  tons  Us  antres  points  de 
uonnie  el  de  morale,  ne  sont,  eoinmi'  dit  Ho.ssuet.  qu'uu  tissn  des  paroles  do  rAnj;e  de  locole." 
(lMi».)mini  Tluologiqu, ,  Torn.  /.,  iHtrodiutUm.  j).  iO.) 
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Burgos  ;  and  the  subject  of  his  sermon  was  8.  Thomas.  After 
speaking  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  Saint,  of  the  accuracy  of 
liis  teaching,  and  of  the  vahie  of  his  works,  he  continues  some- 
what to  this  eflfect : — 

"  S.  Tliomas  had  not  the  opportunity  of  Ixung  ])resent  at  a 
General  Council  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  still  lives  on  after  his 
death.  He  is  present  with  you  in  the  sj^iritual  treasures  of  his 
tea<'hing,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  as  a  rich  inheritance. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  feel  assured  that  no  Council 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Church,  since  his  bl(^«sed  death,  at 
which  the  Doctor  Saint  has  not  been  present  and  has  not  been 
consulted.  Without  speaking  of  other  Councils,  why  do  we  not 
publish  in  his  praise  what  we  see  and  hear — what  passes  every 
day  under  our  eyes  in  this  Assembly  ?*  Call  to  mind  the  wise 
rules  which  you  follow,  and  the  order  which  is  observed  in  your 
meiiting.  Amongst  so  great  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
learned  Doctors,  whose  intelligence  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
Church,  is  there  one  who  does  not  use  the  authority  of  S.  Thomas 
as  a  precious  stone  to  add  lustre  to  his  si)eech  ?  In  the  most 
secret  sanctuary,  where  the  Fathers  discuss  with  so  much  pre- 
cision and  so  much  dignity  the  liighest  matters  of  religion,  how 
often  has  not  the  Holy  Doctor  been  consulted  ?  If  any  doubt 
arise,  any  difficulty,  any  variance  in  opinion,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  truth  should  be  inter])reted,  is  not  8.  Thomas  always  the 
umpire  in  the  dispute,  and  his  doctrine  the  test  for  determining 
the  difference  ?  Do  you  not  make  profession  to  abide  by  his 
opinion  ?" 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  express  his  firm  belief  that  those 
theologians  who  stand  by  S.  Thomas  need  never  f(^ar  that  the 
Council  will  de(dde  against  them,t  and  he  concludes  by  thanking 
the  assembled  Fathers  for  the  honour  they  had  shown  to  the 
Angelical.  "  The  name  of  the  Angelical  Doctor,"  he  says, 
"  already  so  renowned  throughout  the  Christian  w^orld,  will  be 
held  iu  still  greater  veneration  by  posterity  on  account  of  the 


*  Tliis  is  part  of  Gallio's  diHcoiirse: — "  Niilla  proinde  ab  f.jiis  ft-lici  transitu  concilia  sine 
R.  Docton;  ci-h'bnita  sunt:  iit  «'i]iin  de  ciLti-ris  Kilcain,  quod  audiinus  (juod  vidi^iuus,  quod  maul- 
bus  ucistiiH  coiitic<.taniiiH.  iiuidiii  apt^rta  vocf*  ad  f-.iiis  laudcui  tf;st(Mniir  ?  Vcsfra  coiuitia  jtft- 
priiditc.  K.\  ]>liiriiiio  coqne  lioiiorabiii  doctoiuin  c<i-tu.  quotUHquisf|U«  cousultor  accedit,  qui 
«ii\i  Tiioui;!.-  :iu<-toi  itat<-  vcluti  spb-iidciiti*  ^iciiiiiia  siiaiii  .senteiitiaui  iiou  exorii(-f  .'  At  in  consul- 
tissiuu)  jiatrnin  fr)nht*s»ii  doctor  liio  si-ntt-ntiaui  rojiatus  frcqneiitissinie  ccnsct,  ad  (\ni-Tn  ut  ad 
Lvdinni  Iai»id«'ni,  .si  quid  anibi;;nitatis  ant  controvirsi;B  fuerit  exortuui,  coinniunibus  voti» 
rtr<rcndnin  ••xisliinctirt.  ct  (jui  cmi  sui  placiti  patronuni  obtinuerit.  iucertani  jndicioruin  aleam 
non  sit  babiturus.  quin  Hfrimdum  eura  sententia  fereuda  sit."  (V'id.  Natalia  Alexander,  Tom. 
XVI..  Dixsrrt.  VI..  Art.  XIV.,  p.  !59.) 

t  "  Entiu  aprf'8  avoir  assure  <\\u-  celui  des  Tlu^olojjicns,  qui  est  Cfrtain  d'avoir  saint  Thomas 
pour  lui.  UH  craint  point  <|n('  la  decision  dii  CoikmIc  soit  .jamais  contraire  k  son  avis;  TOratcur 
adnsse  CCS  paroles  ,\  tons  Ics  I'cres  de  cette  au^uste  et  sainte  Assenibl<ie:  '.le  puis  done  de  la 
l)art  «le  tout  inon  Ordre,  vous  rendre  de,  tre.s-buinbles  actions  de  graces,  de  C(;  que  Ic  iioni  du 
l>octenr  Aufjeliquc.  dejA  si  celMjre  dans  tont  le  nioude  ("breticn,  le  sera  encore,  plus  a  la  pos- 
terite,  par  i'bonnenr  ef  le  <Milte  (|ue  vons  lui  rr-nde/, :  '  At(]iu'  adco  lin.jus  Kclifjiouis  noniiiu-  Jira' 
vishiiui!-  \  estr:c  aiicforitati  jjratias  agere  libeat.  qiiod  Doctoris  Tbonub  nonien  nljique  celebern- 
niniu,  vestra  iu  euni  observautia  celebriub  pusteritati  reliqueritis.'  (Tourou,  Liv.  V.,  Chap. 
VII.,  p.  550.) 
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honour  and  the  cultus  which  you  have  been  x)leased  to  bestow 
upon  him  here." 

Nor  is  all  this  the  florid  unreality  of  high-flown  rhetoric*  In 
form  there  may  ax)pear  to  be  some  little  exaggeration,  but  not  in 
Bubstiince.  Many  of  those  who  attended  every  Hession,  coniirm 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Gallio  de  Burgos. 
To  take  one  witness  as  an  example  of  the  rest :  Jerome  Wielnuis, 
a  x^relate  who  was  present  at  each  meeting,  speaks  of  the 
ubiquitous  influenc^e  of  the  Angelical  over  that  august  8ynod. 
"  Amongst  the  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  who  are  here  in  such  great 
numbers  at  the  General  Council  of  Trent,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  hold  it  a  duty  of  religion  to  conform  himself  to  the 
teachings  of  8.  Thomas  in  questions  of  dogma  and  of  faith,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  can  be  said  that  this  great  Doctor,  this 
Prince  of  all  Theologians,  is  not  less  consulted  by  them,  or  less 
followed,  than  are  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church."! 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  8.  Thomas  stop  here.  Any  theologian 
who  reads  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  "Roman  Catechism,"  will  perceive  at  once  the  marks 
of  the  master-hand.  It  was  composed  to  meet  a  daily  peril. 
The  clergy  had  not  only  to  be  reformed,  but  the  faithful  had  to 
be  instructed.  The  two  great  instruments  created  by  the  Council 
for  achieving  this  end  were — first,  the  frequent  holding  of  Pro- 
vincial Councils  ;  and  next,  a  clear,  simple,  and  fundamental 
statement  of  Catholic  truth.  In  the  one  case,  the  clergy  would 
be  moulded  more  and  more  upon  an  ecclesiastical  model  ;  and  in 
tlie  other,  the  faithful  would  possess  a  measure  of  faith,  and  a 
test  of  error  :  and  thus  the  Church  would  be  strengthened  within, 
and  would  oppose  a  compact  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  to  the 
corroding  errors  which  threatened  her  from  without.^ 
.  The  task  of  forming  a  corpufioi  Catholic  positive  doctrine  was 


And  in  point  nf  fju>t  rhcfcnif  lias  its  nieiisnio  jind  its  nicaninji.  as  wvW  as  overvthins  elso. 
Iia  tiorid  style  Ix-  in  voijnc,  it  nnisl  l)c  taken  as  snch.  and  lie  supposed  to  represent,  in  a  hiulilv 
colored  tovni  perliaps,  a  jnsi  serfinienl.  There  can  lie  ;;railati(>ns  in  a  warm  <'olonrinu  aswell 
as  in  a  eold  one.  And  when  once  the  styU-  l>e  thoron<;lily  nnderstood.  there  is  litth>  dit^ienltv  in 
ta kun;  in  Ilie  tlH)n;;lils  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The  inia;iinative  Orientals  imdersiand  each 
otln>r  with  as  nuicli  accnracy  and  as  ninch  «-a.se  as  wo  nnderstand  each  »)thcr.  And  sn  in  strunc 
fxprcNsuius  with  regard  to  the  Angelical,  a  carclul  analysis  will  quickly  brinir  out  all  tlioir 
worth.  X  J  If 

1  Thcs(>  arc  a  f«'w  of  his  words:— "Certc  in  hai'  Tridentiua  cecnuicnica  Svnodo.  «nnim  cinu 
lia>c  serihinins  rre<inentissiniani  celehranuis.  n<'nio  Patruni  esse  videtnr.  cni  relii;io  uon  sit.  ch)u 
«le  fidei  d(>^niati)Mis  a;;ilnr.  ;^  Thonia"  senteniia  vel  latum  nnuucni  ahscederc,  nut  ah  ilia  juovo- 
carc;  nt el  iVvcterihns  I'atrihus  nihil  minus  Aijninas  hahucrit:  ct  scholastici  oiuiies  priileipeui 
imnc  s\inm  reeei>erint  niodis  oninihns  ornatissinuuu.'  (Vid.  Hit-rouvmus  Wielnius.  A>i.«-. 
.■t.momcustx.  /V  ScritHis  S.  Thow.r,  Lib.  [.  .-  also  see  Touron,  Lir.  J'..  C/kj/j.  VII..  v.  .Vx)  ;  also 
unonx,  La  Sowme  Thtoloiiiqnr.  Tom.  I.,  Iiitrod..  />.  2(1.) 

t.,«  ♦,'J*'^'"*^V  '^•''"^•^  ""f  ^**">  fircat  force  the  aim  of  the  world  to  drive  the  Church  exolusivelv 
uuo  tin-  reahn  ot  conseienee.  and  then  to  paralvze  its  action  even  tluro.  It  is  one  of  the  works 
oi  inonneil  to  hreak  sneh  bonds  as  t hese  :— ■•  Jline  machti-;  vertreteu«'  Kichtuug  un.ser.-r  Zeit 
nianut  tlarnach.  dn-  Kirche  vom  Staate  zu  lilscn  un<l  als  niu  jjeistisic  Macltt  auf  das  (Jewissens- 
Kcinct  zn  luschranken,  alter  sic  auch  auf  diescui  so  kraftlos  zu  uiaehen.  dass  ihr  ni«>hl  eiuinal 
en  uniMvkler  Kmtlnss  auf  das  Lchen  bleihe.  Je  nichr  diese  Kichtuufi  znui  Dnrchhruche 
Mmujjt,  tlesto  ernster  tritt  an  die  Kirche.  wenn  sie  aufiiehiirt  hat.  einc  />.>?j/iV,-;i<- Stellunn  und 
urn  acre n  ^  erhist  ir.oend  wcltliche  Macht  zu  hcsitzen  di.-  f^ehictcrische  Forderunsi  hcran. 
a  vjr     ■   ,,/•'"'»•  l''i''^'<l»ich  Schnlte.    Lfhrbuch  iks  Katholutchcn  KirchcHrrchts,  ZictUcr  Abschnitt, 
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one  of  great  dilficMilty  and  (l(^licacy.  It  would  have  to  stand  the 
criticism  of  a  rougli  nnscriipiilous  world,  to  be  aa-urate  in  state- 
ment, and  simple  in  its  form.  It  would  have  to  exyaess  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  great  (iCcinni'Jiical  Council  of  wliich  it  was 
tlie  offspring.  It  would  therefon^  liave  U)  be  ccmiposed  of  Divines 
w)io  most  of  all  r(»i)res(uit(Hl  the  (tiih)i,7ih'  of  that  great  asseml)ly. 
Who  were  the  men  selected  for  the  task  ?  The  Catechism  was 
begun  by  a  Commission  ai)pointed  by  the  Council.  But  the 
Council  broke  u])  before  the  Commission  had  concluded  its  task.* 
Hence  Pope  Pius  IV.  summoned  to  Rome  three  thelogians  who 
ap])eared  to  his  wisdom  most  adecjuately  to  reju'esent  the  mind 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers.  Tliey  were  every  one  of  them 
Dominicans,  and  were  all  pregnant  with  the  si)irit  of  8.  Thomas. 
Leonard  Mariid,  Archbishop  of  Lan(dano,  a  man  of  marked 
])rudence  and  firmness,  was  the  first  ;  the  second,  Giles  Foscarari, 
Bishop  of  Modena,  who  had  been  employed  in  correcting  the 
Missal  and  the  Breviarv,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
many  Sessions  of  the  Council ;  Francis  Forerio  was  the  third,  a 
great  linguist,  deeply  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues,  who  had  assisted  at  the  Council  as  theologian  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  All  three  had  one  thing  in  common,  a  con- 
viction that  the  teachings  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  woidd 
make  the  best  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  durable  construction 
of  positive  theology.  The  simplicity,  order,  harmony,  and  \)T0- 
foundness  of  the  beautiful  and  methodical  digest  of  Catholic 
truth  which  they  gave  to  the  world,  si)eak  loud  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Thomistic  mind.f  Indeed  to  such  a  degree  is  tlie  Angel- 
ical mixed  up  with  this  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  Tridentine 
Fathers,  that  some  have  sought  to  weaken  its  authority  on  the 
X)lea  that  it  does  Tiot  so  much  represent  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  the  particular  teaching  of  a  x>arty.  However,  it 
was  solemnly  approved  of  by  the  same  Sovereign  Pontiff  who 
seated  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  amongst  the  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church.t 

*  The  uuniber  present  at  tlie  Council  is  thus  given  by  Knoll: — "  Legitime  eiiini  a  Biiiiimo 
Pontifire  con\ fx-atnni  fiiit,  et  ch'bitiini  temper  Prajsidem  liabuit,  niiiijniiii  Lcjiatos  Koni. 
PoiitiHcis  tiiiif  KoujiH  sedentis.  Ii>«i  adfucrunt  ex  praM-ipuis  totins  orbit*  olirisliani  ]trovincii8 
Pj»tr«-«.  nunnio  .i'»5  quo  sub-m-ri  ]>.>*«•  runt,  iiiniiruin  2<j  Cardiualcs.  23  Ar«;liicj>ihc()i>i.  l(ji)  Kpiscopi, 
:*>  Ab.s«Mifiuui  Proruratores.  7  Abbates,  8  (M-nerales  Ordiuuin,  et  plurinii  alii  majjni  iiomiuis 
l)i)rtor«H  et  viri  iiisigncs."  (Albert  a  Bulhano,  Institut.  Theolog.  Tfieoret.,  Vol.  L,  Par  n  Trior,  Cap. 
in..  Art.  /.,  H.  AAA  ;>.  91.) 

t  Touron  t;ivc«  an  example  of  this: — "  Prescjue  dis  le  conimeuoenieut  du  Catechisirie.  dans 
rexplieatiou  du  premier  article  du  Symbole,  on  voit  oe  beau  principe,  sur  le(jiiel  roule  presque 
toufe  la  Theolo<;ie  de  saint  Tliomas.  tou(;liant  la  motion  divine,  on  I'etlieaeite  dune  ^jrace  qui 
previent  DOS  vobnites.  et  les  a]iplique  sans. jamais  oter  la  liberte  et  le  nu'-rite  de  nos  actions. 
Xon  soliim  autenj  Dens  univjTsa  qua-  hunt,  providentift  suA  tuetur  atcjue  a«lniiuistrat :  veriiin 
Ctiam  (jiue  niftventur  et  ajjunt  ali<juid.  intiinfi  virtute  ad  niotum.  atque  furtionem  ita  im|»ellit, 
ut  quamvis  eaii.saruin  secundarum  effieentiarn  non  iuipediat,  juavt  uiat  tainen.  (;iiiM  ejus 
oecultissiina  \  is  ad  singula  pertiueat."  (Approbat.de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Tliomas  d Aquin,  Liv.  F., 
Chap.  VIII..  p.  5.->4.) 

X  Gregory  XHT.  had  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  bronght  out,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
tran.slated.  Cardinal  Borromeo.  in  five  diflerent  Councils  of  Slilan,  instructed  the  clergy  to 
keep  a  copy  of  it  by  them,  and   the  parish  priests  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  basis  in  their  con- 
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What  had  been  taught  by  the  Popes,  and  had  been  sanctioned 
Ly  the  practice  of  G^icunienicai  Councils,  was  also  taken  up  and 
insisted  on  by  the  great  Universities. 

Paris  naturally  takes  the  lead.  Iler  Doctors,  during  the  life 
of  the  Angelical,  refer  their  disputes  to  him  and  gratefully  abide 
by  his  decision.  At  his  death  they  weep  and  mourn  his  loss,  as 
men  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  joy  of  their  hearts  and  the 
light  of  their  eyes.  The  day-star  was  quenched  which  had 
shone  so  placidly,  and  yet  with  such  radiance,  in  their  theological 
heaven.  Then,  when  his  teaching  was  attacked,  they  defended 
it  as  one  would  the  lumour  of  a  friend.  8tej)hen  11. ,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  instructed  by  Pope  John  XXL,  had  censured,  in  1217,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  propositions  which  had  been  advanced, 
in  one  way  or  other,  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Some  malicious 
men  raised  a  cry  that  certain  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Angelical 
were  included  in  the  condemnation.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  University.  Bishop  Stephen  III.  wasinduced,  by 
the  importunity  of  the  Doctors,  and  by  his  own  sense  of  justice, 
to  issue  a  decree  altogether  clearing  the  theological  character  of 
the  Angelical.*  Indeed,  it  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
of  reverence  and  praise.  He  is  (^lled  "  The  most  brilliant  light 
of  the  Universal  Church,  the  radiant  gem  of  the  clergy,  the  flower 
of  Doctors,  the  most  spotless  and  exalted  mirror  of  our  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  :  shining,  with  the  effulgence  of  his  life,  teaching, 
and  fame,  like  a  resplendent  morning  star."t  And  the  high 
rei)utation  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris  appears  to  have  remained 
undimmed  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Cardinal  du  Perron,  a 
man  of  high  intelligence,  declared  in  a  public  speech,  in  1615, 


ft'rencoa  and  in  their  toacliin;?.  Tlie  Provinriul  Councils  of  Beucventnni.  R;ivenna.  Genoa 
Koncn,  Hluiuis,  Bonnlcaux,  Tours,  Toiiloiise,  Avignon,  and  tttlu-is.  sjiokt-  of  it  in  tlic  hi^ilu-st 
tvrnm,  and  intcn-.Htcd  tlH-niselvcs  in  liavinji  translations  nnidf  of  it.  Cardinal  Valerian'^sava 
ofit:— "Vos  <ini  ali(|inintuliun  a-tato  pioirssi.stis,  Itfiite  liunc  Cati-ohisnuun  Sfjitii's.  ,.t  pliis 
uui\ni  s«'pti«s.  niirabiUs  cnini  IVnctus  c.v  vo  iH-rcipietis.  .  .  .  Yds.  (|ui  in  disciplina 
hc(Usia>  vcrsanics  onuiia  vfstra  stiulia  rcfcrr*' (lebftis  ad  Rloriani  Dei.  ad  salnttin  vt-stram  i-t 
ahornm,  ofin^'inni  librnni  diitanto  Spiritn  Sancto.  Patrnui  qui  in  ("oncilio  Tridrntiuo  adt-rant 
I>icriM>)  s.ripluiu,  ot  Cliristi  Vioarii  anctoritate  edituni,  oi-ties  h'sjisse.  atouo  dt-soriiisisse 
a-qmuu  fst."  ' 

* '•  \Vi(>  vorliiiU  OS  aich  nun  niit  Tcnipiors  Absiolit  riu'ksirlitlieli  dos  Vi-rboti-s,  wolohos  «t 
nut  dn*  a.  1277  ct-nanrirtrn  222  Tln'scn  hj-t,.  f  asks  Wt-rucr.  Sot-  liis  rt-plv:— "  Sind  wirklioh 
t'lniKr  drrscllMMi  aus  Tlioiiias'  l.clin-  «'ntnonini<'n  f  l)i«'  (M-iiiitT  l)fliau]iton'i'8  iind  tnlurn  znin 
i.(\V(isi>  (li'ssfu  an.  (lass  riionias'  Sal/,  von  (Ur  spcrilisclu'n  KitVcrcnz  dcr  finzolntii  Kni;i>l\v«'8f  n 
uiitcr  den  von  Tfniiiicr  vcrhottMicn  Hiliaupt  nn.mn  stt-ln-.  mil  di-ni  ausdriiokliohcn  Zusa'tzr  dass 
111. -nut  Ihonias  fUMurlnt  soi.  Dit-si-r  Zusalz  ist  .j»'do»-li— %vie  do  Rossi  b.-nn-rkt— una<«l)t  •  in  den 
JlanusiMiitcn,  wolclic  Duplossis  d'Ar^Miitro  zu  soinor  Colhctio  i>ulicionim  <lr  iioris  rrrorihiia 
MMinlzIo  lindot  cr  suh  nitlit.  Ks  isl  in  di-r  That  aurh  unulauhlieh.  dass  t>in7i<r  Thonia.s  als 
irnndor  hat  to  nainliati  <:oiuaoht  wcrdon  sollon.  w-ilinnd  hoi  koinrr  tier  iihriijon  Tlioson  ir-'ond 
.loiMiiMil  als  Vorfassor  nouannt  ist."     (Dcr  hiili./,-  Tliowtin  von  .4<iiit>i.  Krstrr  Btnul.  .Vo^sf«.<  CainUl. 

v  ,  V^*'*"*'',  "*■*'.  ^'»'  words  roforrod  to:— "Cupientes  sloriostuu  Doom  iu  Snnrtis  suis  annd 
PHUitnni  d»  voUonoui  in  torris  yloriosihs  oxaltari,  ao  sa«ratissiina>  Matris  no.stnr  pnvdiot;* 
Ufsahrantos  vosti<ria  sanota  pro  virihus  iinitari,  diotiinnino  ("ontVssoroni  lelit-iter  in  C.etis 
rt'|inantoin  apnd  torn«;onas  dovotiiis  ot  oohUriiis  honorari :  pncsortini  oiuu  fuoril  et  sit  ninv«'r- 
snlis  hl■^•h>s^a^  lunion  pra  tuljiiduni,  siomina  radians  Clorioornni.  ttoa  Doitoruni.  Ciiivorsitatis 
iiostne  lansu'usis  spornhiui  olarissimuni  ot  iysiano.  olariialo  vita-,  fania-  ot  dootrina-.  v.-lut 
Btona  splrndida.  ot  niatutina  rot'nli;.>ns:  I'or  voinrabilos  ot  itilootos  Consiliaiios  n.>sIros  inqui- 
siiioiie  tacta  s\ipor  du-tis  artionhs  apnd  Pootoros  Tlnolofiioa'  Ka.  ultatis.  in  oorum  (■on>jr«-«ra- 
uon.>  j;,.noral\  r.^jontinni  ot  non  rojicntiuni.  Sa>oularinn»  ot  Kenulariunj  ad  lioo  spocialitor  con- 
.V!I!:!  «''»">P»^«to  }ior  Dot  !iratiani  dictum  Ctmfossorom  B.  Thomani  nihil  un.iuam  sensisse. 
uot  uisso.  sou  scnpsisso,  (luod  sana-  lidoi.  vol  bonis  moribus  advtisotur." 
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that  *' the  AS'?/.7/i?;/rt  of  8.  Thomas  had  always  hcpn  looked  upmi 
as  tlie  oracle  of  theolo^*^',  liad  always  been  i)ul)li('ly  read,  and  (if 
it  be  periiiittiMl  so  to  speak)  had  always  been  adored  in  tlie 
schools  of  Paris." 

Tnrnin^  from  France  to  S])ain  we  find  tliat  tlie  An^<'liciil  was 
not  It'ss  venerated  in  the  Spanish  Univei-sities  than  he  was  in 
those  of  Italy  and  Fi*ance.  Indeed,  it  was  from  Paris  that  the 
Spanish  tlieologians  diew  that  store  of  erudition  which  ^^aincd 
for  the  great  schools  of  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  Coimbra,  th(^ir 
European  reputatitju.*  The  fame  of  the  University  of  Salamanca 
was  coincident  witli  that  of  the  great  Dominican,  Fiancis  de 
Yittoria,  who  died  in  156(i.  It  was  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
liis  learning  which  raised  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its  ])rond 
position.  lie  was  a  native  of  Vittoria  in  Cantabria.  lie  no 
sooner  joined  the  Ch-der  of  8.  Dominic  than  he  was  sent  off  to 
Paris,  to  study  theology  in  the  famous  Convent  of  S.  James's. 
Here  lie  worked  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Crockart,  wlio  was 
turned,  from  being  a  violent  follower  of  John  Major  the  Nomin- 
alist, into  a  vigorous  champion  of  Thomistic  lore.  Possibly  it 
was  tlie  energy  and  activity  of  such  a  man  as  this  wliicli  caused 
the  agile  mind  of  Vittoria  to  expand,  not  merely  towards  the 
methods  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  towards  j^rophetic 
visions  of  the  future.  He  taught  mucli,  and  wrote  little.  Mata- 
iiorus  calls  him."  another  Socrates."  Melcliior  Canns,  the  great 
theological  reformer,  confesses  liimself  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Vittoria  for  much  of  his  re})utation.t  A  whole  constellation  of 
luminous  theologians  rose  out  of  his  school.  They  in  their  turn 
formed  centres  of  activity  which  ])roduced  noted  theologians. 
Besi(h\s  Canus,  Vittoria  could  count  Medina,  Mencliaca,  Couar- 
ruvia,  and  Soto  as  his  scholars.  Soto  became  in  his  turn  the 
master  of  Toletus  of  C(3rd(jva,  who  was  a  distinguished  Professor 
at  Salamanca  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Toletus 
joined  the  Jesuits,  studied  "  S.  Thomas,"  at  Rome,  and  was 
raised  to  the  ])ur[)le  by  Popi^  Pius  V. — being  the  first  Jesuit  who 
was  made  a  Prince  of  the  Church.     He  was  the  precursor  of  a 


.i«-.jnii«i  iioii  iiMult<*  ut  alias  h<«1  (^riidifc  <'t  oriiatf  tiaciabat  «ain  fx  histoiia  (^cdt-siastioa  <*t  ex 
haiKMoruin  I'atriiiii  fonlihiis  adliibito  scvciioii  crjt*  rio  locujdetans  ac  oratiojie  piiriori  voibisqiie 
ek*«aiitir)i-ih(i.H  Hxjdii  aiis.  si<-  iit  iioii  soliitu  rmiiifs  in  adiniratioiicm  cnpfTct,  sed  t*f  ad  iinita- 
tiouciii  Hiii  provdciiret.  S*-  tain  cx<«'llentis  tlieoloffi  verba  in  veiitnni  abiient.  tuni  priniiiin  iu 
ea  acadeniia  et  in  Cfeteris  HispaMi;B  deinc<i>8  inductns  est.  qui  in  Parisiensi  a  refonnatione 
Tuttavillaiia  a.  1454  eonstitutus  fuevaf,  mos  lectionea  profesaorum,  quaj  auretenus  autea,  jam 
etiani  scripto  excipieudi."    (Ech.  et  (^teti/.,  II.,  p.  129.) 
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brilliant  company  of  theologians — to  suggest  only  a  few  of  them  : 
Vasqiiez,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  professed  theology  and 
philosoi)hy  in  Alcala,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Commentary  on  the 
iSu7n,7/ta  ;  8iiarez,  tlie  most  philosoi)hic'al  of  all  the  Jesuits,  w^ho 
taught  at  Segovia,  Rome,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra.* 
Then  there  came  men  less  known  to  fame  perhaps,  yet  deep  and 
earnest  students:  Vallius  the  Aristotelian,  Rubins  of  Alcala — 
who  was  the  first  to  make  the  New  World  familiar  witli  the 
tea(;liings  of  the  Angelical — Alphonsus  de  Mendoza,  Gonzales, 
and  many  others,  the  repetition  of  whose  names  would  weary 
the  ordinary  reader.  And  this  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
expauvsion  of  the  Thomistic  school  at  the  Convent  of  S.  James's 
and  Salamanca.  The  teaching  of  the  Angelical  can  easily  be 
traced  from  Vittoria  to  Soto,  from  Soto  to  Toletus,  from  Toletus 
to  Vasquez,  and  from  Vasquez  to  a  whole  army  of  other  theolo- 
gians, all  proudly  acknowledging  their  common  parentage,  and 
witnessing  to  the  one  master-mind  w^hich,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  had  left  its  royal  signature  upon  them. 

Besides  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  Cister- 
cians, Augustinians,  Benedictines,  Brothers  of  Mercy,  men  of 
various  Orders  and  divers  nations,  might  be  mentioned  as  having 
drawn  their  waters  from  the  common  well ;  as  having  testified 
by  their  teachings  to  the  extraordinary  mastership  of  the  Angel 
of  tlie  Schools.t  Not  that  they  always  followed  him  in  every- 
thing ;  yet  it  is  but  simple  accuracy  to  atiirm  that  he  exerted  au 
intluence  upon  them  the  like  of  which  we  look  for  in  vain  over 
the  broad  range  of  history  in  connection  with  the  teachings  of 
any  other  theologian. 

One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  as  an  examx>le  : — the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca  drew  out  a  formal  document,  in  which  it  lx)und 
its  member's  to  teach  and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thcmias. 
In  the  Supplica  presented  to  the  Council  of  Castile,  begging  for 
a  confirmation  of  that  document,  the  following  reasons,  amongst 

*  WovMPV  thus  (l«»siMilH»s  ToU'tiis' oiiit'or: — "In  der  Srlmle  doa  Pnininirus  Soto  bild«'te  sicli 

Fi"!\H7,  Toletus  ims  Coidovii;  «v  lelirt*'  ln-icits  nl;«  (lr«iuudz\vaii7.i>^{iilirif;«T  Junglinji  die  Pliihiso- 
uliie  an  der  I'liivt  rsitiit  Sahunama.  wmdr  luuli  sciucni  Kiulritt  iu  dcu  «'l»cu  j;«j;rinidi't«'U 
.Ij'suitiiiordcn  nacli  IJoni  •;<  siliiekt.  uiii  Avi.sloltlistli-srlmlasdsclu"  IMiilosopliie  uiid  spiiter 
Tluiiiiistisclir  'riicolonic  zu  Tclircn.  worin  »t  rluMi  .><(>  viel  licirall  «Tiau;i.  als  hei  sciu<-ni  Aut1ret«'U 
als  Kan/tlu'diuv:  von  Pius  V.  uud  tUssfu  Naelil'olijci  ii  luuliju-lialleu.  wunle  «t.  d«T  erste  uus 
Beineiu  Orilcn,  uiit  dtMU  I'uipur  •itschnii'u'kt.  uud  uu-lufaih  auih  in  kiiehliehen  AnK«'l«-;r«'U- 
lu'iten  als  jjiipistliclu'r  Ii»'<;at  vtMwcndet :  IWHi."  (Weiuer.  /><»•  fuHii/f  ITiomxiji  fon  .^qu^HO, 
Ih'ittiT  Htiml.  Kvistiii  Hiirh  p.  i:<lt — lltit.)  lie  wrote,  anionsjst  other  vohuuinous  works,  an  Ittlro- 
ductio  ill  I.itijit-(ii» — Vominniturhis  in  I'liirrritaui  .■iri-aloUli-t  L<Miictivi — Libri  veto  lU  Phj/sictt  Auiiculta- 
tU»if—l.ihri  itiio  lO-  (!-'ti^;iiioiii-  rt  Corruptioiu—J.ihii  /jvs  </.•  .-//iihxi, 

t  "  Si  iu)tre  saint  Uoeleur  est  .justeuient  ai>|>elh-  lAuj:*'  de  TKeoU';  varcf  qn'il  la  eolain^e 
par  sj\  doetrine.  et  null  eontiuiu't'ueore  :"»  Viusiruin-  pa;(  ses  ouvraj:«'s:  «ui  i»eut  ansi»i  raj»|H'ller 
avee  raison  rAn<;e  du  eloitre,  i|uil  a  lon-r-tenis  edilie  par  la  pratiiine  tie  toutes  les  vertus.  dont 
il  a  dell  udu  avee  zele  les  iuterets.  «'t  dans  le«iiul  il  a  laisse  un  jiovjl  ]>our  letude.  et  nne  loualde 
omulatiou  pour  toutes  les  seieuees,  qui  \ieuveut  eonveuir  :^  l\-tat  Kelij:ie\ix.  II  ne  faut  done 
l>asetr<'  surpris.  «iue  le  menu-  esprit  de  n-eonnoissauee  nonr  le  Serviteui  de  Hien.  et  le  ni«°-nio 
zeU>  pour  sa  doetinne,  «iu"ou  voit  plus  eouiuiuneuu'ut  iians  les  Keoli-s  l'athi>lique8.  aniiueut 
eneor*"  eeu\  nui  ue  se  retireut  dans  de  saintes  reiraites.  que  uour  s'\  reniplir  de  lesprit  de 
wvsesse  et  d««  vi-rite.  afiu  de  travailler  plus  silremeut  ^  leur  salut.  et  i\  cellU  4<J  ItJure  Ix^iea." 
(lourou.  Lie.  V.,  Cha/K  IX.,  p.  5"1.) 
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others,  were  advanced  in  its  support.*  The  petitiontirs  alleged 
that  they  were  anxious  to  plac«  the  Professors  of  the  University 
iiiiJt'r  a  ha])py  necessity  of  following-  the  pure;  doctrine  of  8. 
Au^nistin(»  an<l  S.  Thomas;  beciiusc^  by  so  <loing  they  wijuld 
promote  the  ^\ovj  of  God,  the  good  of  the  (Jliiirch,  public  utility, 
the  j)eace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Stute,  the  b(itter  education  of 
youth,  progress  in  science,  and,  finally,  the  veneration  and  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  most  cele- 
brated Doctors,  t 

The  other  Universities  of  Europe,  naturally,  fell  under  the 
same  influences  as  those  of  Paris,  Rome,  and  Salamanca.  William 
Estius,  the  light  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  Francis 
8ilvius,  the  greatest  theologian  ever  turned  out  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Douai — did  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  in  informing 
the  world  that  they  had  drawn  all  their  know* ledge  from  the 
teachings  of  8.  Augustine  and  8.  Thomas.  Toulouse,  the  most 
renowned  place  of  learning  in  France,  after  Paris,  ever  jealously 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  our  8aint ;  whilst  to  speak  at  length 
of  Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  and  Turin,  would  sound  very  lik<^  a 
repetition,  and  would  tire  the  reader  without  adding  much  to  lus 
stock  of  information. 

This  portion  of  the  history  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  more 
aptly  summed  uj),  than  by  calling  the  Angelical,  in  tlie  w^ords  of 
the  accomplished  Silvius,  "  Acadeniiaruni  omniuvi  voiinuunis 
Magister'' — *'  The  Common  Master  of  all  Academies." 

8o  far  for  Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities :  to  complete  the 
list,  we  may  dwell  briefly  on  Religious  Orders  and  learned  men. 

In  tlie  Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  8.  Augustine,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
teaching  of  8.  Thomas  should  form  the  basis  of  theological 
instruction.^  The  Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  their  renowned  Abbey  of  8.  Genevieve,  in 
1650,  issued  a  similar  regulation.^     The  Minims,  in  their  Chapter 

*  The  Decree  referred  to  is  dated  June  9,  1627. 

t  Si'P  liow  tlu'  fame  of  the  AiiRi-lical  was  carriod  into  tlif  New  World.  Drioiix  sayB:— "  Et 
qiiaiid  la  foi  eut  iK-tH'tn-  dan.s  le  N(mv«-aii-.Mond<'.  le  ])a]i<-  Iiiiiocfiit  XT.  puhlia  imc  biilh^  le '23 
jiiillft  ItiHl  ]>()ur  la  fV>iidaiioii  d'liiif  iiiiivtT.sito  h  Quito,  oil  i1  (li»>ait  :  Noua  a]>))rouv(iiis  la  fonda- 
tion  de  qiuitif  «'liain-8.  i\  condition  i\\u-  les  jjrofcsscurs  qui  «n  seront  i)onr\  u.s  jMiseijrncront  la 
do<:tiine  de  wiint  Thouian,  si  (•onluini*-  a  la  tradition  dfs  naint.s  IN-ri's  et  anx  d(''cret-s  de  rK;;liwj 
nniver»elle.  Le  nn-ine  pape  donna  plusienr.s  autrea  bnllcs  jionr  r<'-tal»lis.s<Mncnt  de  ditiV-rentes 
iiniver8it»'*8  dans  le  Ferou  et  le  .Mexique,  niais  anx  nienies  conditions.  Innocent  XH.  antorisa 
jiar  une  bnlle  I'etabli.sjjeuient  d'uue  uuiver.site  dans  la  ville  de  la  Havane,  anx  Iinh-s  occideutales, 
pour  <|U'on  V  enseiynat  la  doctrine  de  I'Auge  de  I'Ecole."  (See  Somme  Tfieoloi/ique  de  Haint 
Thomnx.  Tom.  1.,  Introd..  p.  24.)  / 

X  These  are  the  words  found  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy 
as  they  stood: — "Ad  astn-qncndos  Relinionis  Kiadns  le<ji  debet  doetrina  sancti  Thoniie,  prout 
explicatur  h  nostroKeverendissimo  Patre  .Ma^^istro  Zuniel.  Ita  pnecipitur  iu  virtute  obedientiie, 
et  statuitur  h  tribus  contiuuis  K"*neralibus  Capitulis." 

§  "  Les  chanoines  r^gidiers  de  la  Con<rr(^Kation  de  France,  ayaut  fait  un  rfeglement  pourles 
etudes  dans  I'a.s.senibh'e  generale  tenne  dans  la  ceW^bre  alibaye  de  Sainte-Genevif-ve  h  Paris,  en 
1650.  veulent  que  les  profosseurs  de  tln-ologie  n'expliqnent  que  saint  Thomas,  qu'ils  en  li.sent  le 
texte  et  qu'ils  le  coninientent  suivaut  I'ordre  et  la  niethode  qu'il  a  suivis  dans  sa  Somme." 
(Diioux,  Lm  Somme  Tluivlofflqiu,  Ij\trod.,  p.  24 — 25.) 
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at  Barcelona,  in  1661,  chose  8.  Thomas  as  their  Doctor,  and  as 
the  Angel  of  their  Schools  ;  whilst  the  Jeromites  of  ISpain,  and 
the  Hervites  of  Italy,  could  find  no  better  Master  than  him  to 
control  the  method  and  teaching  of  their  seminaries.  According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Province  of  Touraine, 
the  Professors  were  instructed  to  read  and  ex])lain  the  whole 
Summa  during  a  space  of  three  years.  The  Discalced  Carmelites 
of  Salamanca  were  no  less  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  8aint. 
The  dedication  of  their  most  famous  theological  work  to  him,  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact.*  They  say  that,  in  offering  to  him 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  and  vigils,  they  are  simply  performing 
an  act  of  justice ;  that  both  gratitude  and  equity  would  forbid 
them  dedicating  it  to  any  other  ;  "  Whatever  there  is  that  is  good, 
whatever  is  found  to  be  true  and  solid  in  our  w^orks,"  they  say, 
a(hlressing  the  Saint,  "  we  have  taken  out  of  your  teachings. 
In  walking  in  your  steps,  in  faithfully  following  your  principles, 
we  have  no  fear  of  ever  swerving  from  the  truth.  Your  admirable 
works  are  like  some  vast  ocean,  gathering  into  one  all  the  rivers 
of  wisdom,  which,  flowing  forth  again,  irrigate  the  intellectual 
world."!  .  .  .  .  "  Men  cannot  find  it  hard,"  they 
continue,  "  that,  through  a  happy  necessity,  they  are  constrained 
to  maintain  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical.  How  can  light  be 
more  readily  found  than  by  going  to  the  sun  ?  Where  are  pure 
waters  to  be  drawn  if  not  at  the  very  source  ?" 

They  confess  freely  that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed,  nay, 
overpowered,  by  the  glory  surrounding  the  Saint's  name,  and  by 
the  splendour  of  his  reputation.  But  they  have  not  been  moved 
by  this  influence  solely.  They  have  been  brought  to  look  upon 
him  as  so  great  a  master  on  account  of  "  the  most  S(^lemn  aj)pro- 
batiou  of  the  Sovereign  Pontifl's,*  the  commendation  of  holy 
Councils,  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  Religious  Orders,  the 
esteem  of  learned  men,  the  eulogy  of  Christian  orators,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Universities.":}: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  c^f  all  testimonies  is  that  recorded 
in  an  othcial  instruction  of  the  great  Company  of  Jesus — an 
instruction  which  was  given,  not  in  an  era  of  undeveloped  theo- 

*"Qu'on  ojivre  ces  jfvaiids  volumes,  inu^  leurs  Tlioolojjieus  tl««  S»lHnianqiie  nnt  douii^s  au 
Publii'.on  sfvii  bifiitot  t-onviviiu-n.  qiu'  iinriui  los  paifaits  Disi'ipU'sdi'  S.  Tliunias,  ou  n\'\\  coiiuoit 
\w'\\\\  ((ui  :»vciit  jjiinais  poi  to  plus  loin  Ifstinu"  ot  la  vciu-nUion  pour  oet  Anjii*  tU*  I'KroU'.  uou 
vlu8  que  I  iitlai'ht'uu'ut  ft  h' zi'K"  pt>ur  tout  oe  quMl  uous  a  t-nsi-ijiuo."  (Tourou  Liv.  V.,  Chap. 
XL,  p.  ,'>7? — r>7:{. ) 

<  "Duni  tua  vrsti^ia  si-iiuiuiur.  veiioribus  ouiuiuni  souttMitiis  adluvronius:  in  te  euiiu  veUit 
in  oapat"is8inn»ui  Ootauuni  ouui-toium  sa])ioutia^  duuiiua  I'oujiii'uautur,  ut  itenim  tluaut." 
(ColL  SiliiKit.,  Tom.  jr..  Kii.  Ihiiiiiit.) 

t  "  Niiuo  inviiloat.  Doctor  Aui;»'lii'«>.  tain  arotA  uos  tibi  lp.a;o  adstriujri.  tuisqne  vestiijiis 
luliaTiro,  lit  v«  1  tiausvors\nn  uusrutMu  itro.siUn-  lu-las  Ofuscatui:  rapiuiur  miuo  tiu>  uoniiuc  et 
muuino.  8t>»l  uou  sino  rat iour  rapiuiur  (ut  <|uulaiu  iusul^o  obstn-puut)  tluui  per  tuas  duciiuur 
soutfutias.  <iuas.  ip.sA  voritat*'  spU-utUuto.  lot  i-iuiliruiaruut  I'outiticuui  di-i-ri'ta:  tot  ooucilia 
a»'ilaui!\n\ul.  tot  (udiuos  r»><«pcruut,  lot  ('oiui>ri>b;\runt  PootortJiu  testiiuouia.  Oratoruiu 
eui'oniia.  tVlicosquo  iu  Tlu'olouia  nrogressus  tot  L'uiversitatuni."  (i'olL  Muiiiui/,.  Totn.  II..  Ep. 
DedictiLJ 
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logical  learning,  but  jnst  at  that  j)erio(l  when  the  great  revival 
was  taking  place  ;  and  very  probably  it  wan  an  active  element  in 
biinging  abont  that  grand  result.  It  was  at  tlic  cud  of  the  six- 
teenth centnry  (1594)  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  Society  took 
place.  And  here,  after  anxious  and  d(M^p  deliberation,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  its  Professors  should  follow,  in  scho- 
lastic theology,  the  doctrine  of  8.  Thomas  :  as  being  the  most 
solid,  the  most  safe,  and  the  most  in  keeping  with  their  Consti- 
tutions.* It  is  about  this  date  in  the  theological  history  of  the 
(Society,  that  one  meets  with  such  men  as  Molina  (l(j()()),  Gregory 
de  Valencia  (160^^),  Gabriel  Vasquez  (1604),  Francis  ^Suarez  (1617), 
iEgidius  Lusitanus  (1608),  Peter  de  Arrubal  (1608),  Benedict 
Pereira  (1610),  and  a  great  many  besides,  w^hose  names  and  works 
alone  would  occupy  several  pages,  were 'they  simply  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  men,  consequently,  who  w^ould  most  i)r()bably  have 
deliberated  in  that  Assembly,  would  haA^e  possessed  high  intelli- 
gence and  deep  learning.  Their  opinions,  as  recorded  then, 
would  not  be  w^ithout  their  weight  even  at  this  day,  when  great 
theological  names  are  not  so  easily  met  with  as  they  were  during 
the  revival.! 

Connected  with  the  Assembly  just  mentioned  was  a  board  of 
learned  Fathers,  chosen  out  of  differtuit  nations,  and  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  revising  the  Book  of  Studies.  They 
commenced  by  establishing  one  fundamental  principle,  without 
which  nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  They  started  with 
the  general  axiom,  that  the  teachimg  of  the  Society  should  be 
solid,  safe,  and  uniform.  With  regard  to  uniformity,  there  would 
be  comparatively  small  difficulty  in  insisting  upon  that.  It  was  a 
m(^re  delicate  task  to  determine  which  was  the  most  solid  and  the 
safest  system  to  adopt.  After  an  anxious  and  thonjugh  sifting 
of  the  subject,  these  learned  men  came,  unanimously,  to  the 
following  decision,  viz.  :  that  the  Professors  of  the  Society  should 
look  upon  S.  Thomas  as  their  own  Doctor,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  follow  his  teaching  in  scholastic  theology.      And  the  reasons 

*  "  Les  Siip«''ritMir8  pi'in'Taux  de  cet  illustre  Corps  ont  sonvent  renouvelKi  et  confirms  le 
raeni«^  Ordie :  dans  la  Con^rt'Siatiou  on  assembler  geiuTal*^  de  1594  aiin-s  fju'oii  cut  exaniiii6 
avfc  braucoii])  dapplicatioij  tout  ca  <)ui  pouvoit  rejiardcr  Ic  n'-filcuuMit  d<s  <-tndc8,  ct  \c  clioix 
des  ojtiuions.  il  tut  uuaninu-iiient  r<-8ohi  que  kb  I'lofesseui-.s  qui  liroicnt  la  Tlieolo^'ie  ScJKtlas- 
tique,  suivroieiit  celU-  de  S.  Thomas,  coninu?  la  plus  solide,  la  ]>lus  suir-,  la  ])lu.s  aiipiouvee  et  la 
plus  confonne  ^  leurs  Statute :  Doctriuaui  saiicti  Tlionu-e  iu  Tlieolo<;ia  h(;Iiolastica  taiiqnaiii 
Bolidioreni,  seeurioreni.  magis  approbatani.  et  cousentaueaui  eonstitutiouibuH  sequendain  <■•'>_►♦♦•'* 
I'rofessoribus,  &.c."  (Tourou,  Approbat.  de  la  Doctrine  de  ti.  Thomati  d' Aquin,  Liv.  V.,  tliap.  XJL, 
I..  576.) 

t  (iregory  de  Valentia  wiote  Commentarii  Theoloffici  in  Summam.  S.  Thorme ;  Gabriel  Vasijitez, 
Comment,  in  Summam  S.  77»/)m(F.— See  his  eutire  works  in  ten  vols..  f(i\u).— Lyons.  1G20.  j'E},ndiu» 
Lusitanus.  Lihri  2  Commnitariorum  Theoloyicorum  in  D.  Thoinam  de  Sacra  Doctrina  et  KMtmtM 
atqne  Virtute  Dei;  Peter  de  Arrubal.  Commentarii  et  Dinputaliunes  in  Part.  Prim.  D.  Tlwina: ; 
Benedict  Pereira,  Arcana  Tlieolofjic/i  d^  Deo—Promptiuiriumneu  Summa  Universte  llieologia  M<'r<d%» ; 
Francis  Snarez.  De  Deo  EfferUtre  C're(fturarum  Oiiinium — De  Op'-re  Sex  Diernm — De  Animn — IM 
legihim  et  Dfo  Leyijslatore — De  I'itiis  atqne  Pucatis — De  Vera  DitelWjentia  Auxilii  Fjflracis  ejvsque 
Concordia— De  Triplici  Virtute  Tiieolo'jica  Spe  et  Ciuiritate—Comm.  in  part.  Tertiam  S.  Thouue.  See 
also  Tlieologiip  R.P.  Fr.  Suaresii  Summa  sen  Couipendiiun.  a  Francis.  Soel,  Venetiiji,  1733.  TivovoU. 
folio.    (.See  Werner,  Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Driller  Band,  Ersles  Biich,  p.  147.) 
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\vhi(-h  they  give  for  coming  to  this  coiichision  are  as  follows  : — 
because  it  was  according  to  their  constitutions  ;  beciiuse  such  was 
the  wish  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Clement  VIII.  ;  because  their 
statutes  prescribed  that  there  should  be  only  one  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Society  ;  "  and  because,"  they  continued,  "  no  more 
safe  or  more  solid  system  could  possiby  be  found  than  that  of 
8.  Thomas,  whom  all  the  world  reasonably  regards  as  '  the  Prince 
of  Theologians.'  "  * 

The  directive  letter  of  the  General,  F.  Claud  Aquaviva  (1618), 
is  full  of  prudent  wisdom,  touching  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angc^lical  should  be  maintained.  No  one  was  to 
presume  to  teach  differently  from  him,  or  from  those  masters  who 
were  considered  fair  exponents  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  Pro- 
vincials were,  above  all  things,  to  select  those  exclusively  as 
Profi^ssors  who,  embracing  freely  the  teaching  of  8.  Thomas,  were 
veritable  enemies  to  every  form  of  novelty.  The  successor  of 
Aijuaviva,  Mutio  Vitelleschi,  confirms,  with  energetic  language, 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.!  He  says,  in  his  circular  letter  to 
the  Fathers  concerned  :  "  Since  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
constitutions,  decrees,  and  rules,  which  oblige  us  to  follow 
8.  Thomas,  and  to  depose  those  from  their  chairs  who  refuse  to 
do  so,  or  do  not  appear  heartily  to  embrace  his  doctrine  ; 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  conjure  you,'  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  my  power,  to  observe  carefully,  as  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  the  points  which  I  am  going  to 
mention." 

It  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  great  Dominican  Order. 
The  testimony  of  Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  successively  became 
Bishop,  Cardinal,  and  then  Poi)e,  is  suflicient  to  show  in  what 
est.(!em  the  Angi^lical  was  held  by  the  friars.  Or  to  take  a  still 
more  striking  example  :  Albert  the  Great,  who  had  trained  the 
Angelical  at  Cologne  and  at  Paris,  eventually  came  to  look  upon 
him  more  as  a  master  than  as  a  quondam  disciple. J     He  not  only, 

*"No8tii  oiuninn  Rnnctiini  Tlioniani  ut  iMopiinm  Dootorem  liaboant,  eunique  in  Sclio- 
ia«(ien  Tlnolopia  m>(iui  t«M»»>!iiitur;  turn  quia  coiisritntioiu's  i>um  nobis  cnniiii,eudant.  i-t 
Huiiinuis  PoiuitV'x  ("Iciut'iis  VIII.  i»l  so  «'uiM'r»>  sijiiiitioiix  it  ;  tmn  (|ui!»  ciim  iiiiius  scriptoris 
«lo»Mriiiaiii  in  sociotato  rlinciulaiu  coustitutioiU's  nioncaiit.  nullius  hoc  ttMnpoiv  dorlriiia 
i»ot«>Ht  (iccnncn'.  (m;i>  sit  cA  sdlidiov,  ant  sccnnor.  nt  non  iinnu-ritiS  sanrtns  Tlioiuit«  Tiu-o- 
logoruni  Princcjis  ah  onuiihus  lialu-atur."     ( Cf.  Tomon.  Lir.   I"..  Chap.  XII..  ;>.  576.) 

t  Tlu' ojiinions  of  riunnassimis  and  Morinus  ai«>  worth  rccordiiif:  :  l»rio\i\  syivs: — "Nous  no 
parh'roiis  ici  (pw  dn  1*.  Thonnissin.  «iui  oit»>  sonvcnt  saint  Thonuw*.  en  disant  qu'il  no  vtiit  pas 
qu'on  iMiisso  a<\jontiM  ;\  la  t'oroo  ot  a  hi  hiniiofo  (\i'  sa  dootriiu'.  ot  du  P.  Morin.  «|ni  dans  sou 
tiait«'>  do  hi  r»>nitfno<>  dit  (jno  do  tons  los  thoohv!li<'ns  qui  out  tiaifo  cotto  n^ati^^•o  il  n'on  ost 
ftui'uu  qui  ait  ociit  anssi  oxooHonunont  quo  saint  Thomas,  qn'il  a  dissijx-  ot  niis  on  pondro  loa 
uifih>s  vaisons  dos  anoions  sol>oh»stiq\n's  ot  8'o>t  attacho  ^  la  pratiijuo  (h's  i>roniiors  ot  dos  plus 
D<>rtux  si^olos  do  IKsiliso."  (.Morinus,  /V  PirniUntia,  p.  774.  Kd.  1694;  Vid.  1m  SiWime  ThrK^Uxjliuf, 
l\)m.  r  rem  in;  Introd..  p.  A'.Y  I'.  ^ 

t  Tho  oolobratod  Cardinal  Joronio  Casanati  wiw*  nocnstonu'd  to  sjiV  that,  if  all  tlieolosriaus 
woro  at  ono  in  toaohinj;  tho  prinoiplos  of  S.  Thomas,  thoro  would  bo  no  confu.-siou  in  matters  of 
faith,  no  laxitv  in  morals,  and  no  oxtravacanoo  in  mvstic  toaohinji.  This  Cardinal  it  was  who 
nnnn>rtali/.od  his  namo  by  s'ving  his  Library  to  tho  Poininioans  of  tho  Minorva  at  Ronio.  It  was 
considorod,  at  tho  bosiinniiiii  of  tho  oiiihtoonth  oontnry.  ono  of  tho  most  valnablo  and  ouv  of  the 
nclust  Ubravios  in  Italy.     His  Kminonee  left  a  covt«iu  sum  for  the  support  of  the  learned  theo- 
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as  will  api»(»ar  later  on,  at  an  advaimnl  old  a^(%  nia(l<»  a  tedious 
journey  to  defend  tlie  teacliings  of  his  pupil,  but  li«»  also  found 
liis  delight — jjossibly  wlien  he  had  Un-ouie  too  blind  and  too 
feeble  to  write  much  himself — in  listening  to  a  brothc^r,  whilst  he 
read  to  liini  in  order,  the  profound  conipasitions  of  his  former 
dis<.*iple.  But  the  Dominicans  did  more  than  sim])ly  admire  th(5 
works  of  their  great  luminary.  For  instances,  in  three  general 
Chapters — at  Paris  in  1286,  at  Bordeaux  in  l^Hl,  and  at  Lucca  in 
1288 — it  was  expressly  rnled  tliat  the  teaching  of  8.  Thomas 
should  be  synonymous  with  the  teaching  of  the  Order,  and  that 
no  friar  should  presume  to  teach  anything  which  was  contrary  to 
his  doctrine.* 

The  paramount  influence  acqnired  by  the  Thomistic  system, 
especially  amongst  the  Dominicans,  can  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  how  vast  a  sway  the  Haint  exerted  over  theologians, 
old  as  well  as  young,  during  his  life-time.  Those  men  wlio  liad 
partaken  of  his  sjHrit  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  went  forth  like  the  Aj)Ostles  of  old,  full  of  new  fire,  bent 
upon  spreading  far  and  wide  the  teaclungs  of  their  master. 
Echard  assures  us  that  those  who  liad  studied  nnder  him,  in  due 
course  became  profess(^rs  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Bologna 
and  at  Cologne,  at  Naj)les  and  at  Rome  :  and  that  th(*y  were  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  all  their  teaching  from  the  writings  of  tlieir 
common  master. 

It  would  take  a  large  book  to  contain  the  high  jnaises  which 
have  been  ])oured  out  upon  the  Angelical  by  theologians,  literary 
men,  and  saints.  His  fame  is  so  great,  he  towers  so  nnmistakably 
over  all  others,  that  not  envy  itself,  no,  not  even  the  blindness 
of  bigotry  and  passion,  can  deny  to  him  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  scientific  theologians  of  the  Church. f  Simply  as  s])ecim(^DS, 
a  few  names  shall  be  recorded,  that  the  leader  may  clearly  per- 
ceive how  deeply  the  same  impression  was  sealed  upon  minds 

losiaiis  of  flip  Tlioniist  sfliool.  Two  luirl  to  art  as  lihrariaiiK.  two  to  instnict  yoiijis  Roman 
cl«Tuy  in  tin-  ••liin»-iit.s  f)f  Tlioniisfif  tlM-uI»ijjy.  aiul  tlio  ii'Hiainiiiji  six  were  to  ^i\  <•  a  liJuial 
roiirs'- of  Tlioiiiisli<;  t«'a«-liiiijr  to  cfliirati-d  jm-i-moiih  of  all  roiintrir-H  wlio  felt  inrliin-cl  to  aflciul 
tlu-ni.  Xii<:li  is  tlif  or);;in  of  the  ''olU-tiinin  Anijiliinin  iu  Rome,  the  tirat  centre  of  Thoiiiihtic 
teaehinii  in  the  world. 

*  •  II  est  vrai  <|Ue  pen  d'aniiees  apr«-s  la  nu»rt  <lu  Servitenr  «le  Dien.  et  a«»ez  loiig-teins  avant 
sa  eanoiii/.ation  ;  r'est-?i-<lire.  tlan.s  les  Chapitres  CJeneranx  tenn.s  h  Paris  en  123fi,  h  Hordeaiix  en 
12fr7,  ft  h  LiKpies  eii  12R8,  il  fnt  ex|)r<sseinent  onhmne  i|iie  la  cl<)e(rine  <le  Thomas  d'Af|uiii.  seroit 
desormais  eelle  dont  tout  I'Ordre  feroit  inianiincmeiit  jtrofession.  sans  i|n'il  ffit  i)ermis  h  anenn 
jiarliculier  de  suivre.  on  <r«-nseiKner  des  sentimeiis  e«>iitraives:  iiiais  11  n'est  pas  moins  assnr^ 
one  (In  vivant-m^me  de  iu)tr<-  Saint,  ses  fri-res  s<'  faisoient  i\i'\h  un  honnenr  d'etre  ses  disfnples, 
d'antant  pins  en jragi'-s  II  respecter  sa  personne.  et  ;\  estimer  sa  doctrine,  qu'ils  a\"«>ieiit  Tavan- 
tajie  de  connoitre  plus  parfaitement  tout  le  merite  de  I'un  et  de  rautre."  (Touron,  Liv.  V., 
Chap.  XIT..  p.  579.) 

t  De  Maistre  says  of  the  Ancelieal,  for  instance: — "Saint  Thomas  .  .  .  ne  poiivait 
s'oeenper  des  sciences,  (lui  n'existaient  j»as  «le  son  temjts,  et  dont  on  ne  s'embarrassait  niille- 
nient  alors.  Son  style  a«imirahle  sons  le  rapi>ort  de  la  clarte.  de  la  |)r»''ci8ion.  de  la  force  et  du 
laconisme.  ne  ponvait  etre  cepenrlant  eelni  ile  IJembo.  de  Mnret.  on  de  Malfei.  II  n'en  fnt  pas 
nu>ins  Time  des  grandes  t^tes  fpii  aient  existe  dans  le  monde.  Le  <;<';iiie  poetJ(|nc'  inrnie  ne  lui 
•'•tait  pas  etranijer.  L'P^glise  en  a  couHervi-  (|nflones  «'-tine<-lles  <jiii  ]*urent  exciter  depuis 
ladmiration  et  I'envie  de  Santenil  i^a  ceh-hrated  I'fM-t.  Canon  of  S.  Victor's.  IG.07].  Pni.srjue  saint 
Thomas  fnt  suruomm*';  V  Aitjm  de  I'ecole,  cest  lui  surtout  quil  faut  citer  ]>our  absoudre  r«iCole." 
(Hoireta,  DeuxU-me  Entretien.) 
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of  PAithvAy  (lissiiiiilar  (character — upon  men  of  altogether  different, 
indeed,  of  hostile  habits  and  convictions.  The  shrewd  and  sweet 
8.  Philip  Neri  used  the  teaching  of  8.  Thomas  as  his  guide,  and 
consulted  the  Angelical  in  all  his  doubts.  Pope  8.  Pius  V., 
8.  Charles  Borromeo,  8.  Francis  of  8ales,  8.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
8.  Antoninus,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  looked  upon  it 
as  an  exceptional  privilege  to  have  been  trained  in  his  school. 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  of  science  and  the  most  brilliant 
scholar  of  his  age,  read  with  avidity  whatever  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  Angelical,  and  declared  the  study  of  his  writings 
to  be  his  one  delight.*  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  man  of  splendid 
and  solid  learning,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  8.  Thomas  was 
not  only  the  most  saintly  amongst  the  learned,  but  also  the  most 
learned  amongst  the  saints.  Cardinal  Osius  calls  him  the  light 
and  torch  of  Catholic  theology  ;  Baronius,  the  theologian  par 
excdlefwe,  and  the  "  Prince  of  Theologians ;"  Bellarmine  says 
says  that  his  works  are  more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Cajetan  and 
d'Agidrre  speak  with  still  higher  eulogy.  His  own  master, 
Albert,  calls  him  F^los  et  decits  imindi^  the  flower  and  ornament 
of  the  earth.  Cardinal  Toletus  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
he  who  has  8.  Thomas,  may  dispense  wuth  all  other  Doctors. 
Cardinal  Pallavicino,  and  Gennadius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, speak  of  him  with  the  profoundest  reverence.  F.  Labbe, 
th(»  Jesuit,  says  :  "  Thowa^i  A7if/ehi.s  erat,  avtequam  esset  Doctor 
A/iffdicns'' — "  Thomas  was  an  Angel  before  ]m  was  an  Angelic 
Doctor ;"  f  8uarez,  that  he  surpasses  all  the  scholastics  in  his 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  that  he  ranks  with  the 
first  Fathers  of  tlie  Church. 

Then,  in  Fngland,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  use  of 
liini  in  combating  Luther ;  whilst  Henry  VHI.,  befoi*e  he  was 
deliven^d  over  to  a  reprobate  sense,  had  undertaken  to  write 
with  his  own  hand  an  apology  for  the  8aint. 


*  (^Imteanbriand  snya  of  our  Saint : — "  O^nle  tout  h  ftiit  coninnrable  atix  plus  rares  denies 
do.s  fcinps  nticiciis  ot  ntoihriM's,  qui  tieiit  lic  IMaton  »'t  ilr  Malchiiiiirln'  ]>oiir  In  s]<iriliialit('<, 
d'Aristotf  «'t  «l«>  Di'sciirtfs  jxniv  la  clartt-  vt  la  lit>;ii|(ir."  S«-lil«-ini;;«T  wa.vs : — "Wit-  srlir  ist  in 
riir.scr  Ilinsiolit  [Kciiutiiiss  dcs  Domnas]  dcni  rr<tli;;»'r  zu  riDjitVlih'ii,  s«-iiU'U  <li>.i;mat is«lirii 
Sludi«'ii  die  fjroMscn  Tlu'olo^icn  dw  Vor/.t-it ,  lu'sondcis  drn  Itl.  'I'lioiiias  v«>n  Atpiin,  zu  (inindo 
lo};in  !  W«Mm  die  Uiiiv<Msit;it  von  Paris  ini  .1.  i;V25  dm  Iftztein  l.rluTr  niif  d<n  Piadiratrn 
Rn.s7.fifl>i\«'t<' :  I'nivcv.salis  Krcli'sia'  hinn'n  ]ira'ful<iidiini,  tons  doctoruni.  «'aTnU-lal>runi  insi;;m« 
rt  lucrns,  ])i'r  <|UO(l  DMincs  i|ui  \  ias  vita>  «'t  scliolas  sana*  doctrina' iiifiicdiunHir.  IniniMi  viih-nt, 
ri^jn.s  docti  ina  toto  oibt>  conuucndahili  fnl}H't  Kcclcsia  nt  solo  luna  .  .  .  so  war  tlioss  oine 
llcwiuidcrnnj;,  wcltlic  doni  Wtstu  iiacli  dio  i;an/,i>  katludistlio  \Volt  <i«'ni  englisclu-n  Lrlnrr 
zollio.  und  zunial  dii-  Piipsto  Clonions  VIll..  Innocenz  VI..  libau  V.,  AU-xaudtT  VII.,  feifiiirh 
ttUs.siuarlnMi."     (St'o  Ktrchiiche  rraliijtamt,  ErsUs  lituh.  ;>.  8i).) 

t  Tho  Church  horaolf,  in  the  prayer  on  tho  Fea«t  of  the  Snint.  says: — "Dens  qni  Kerlrnam 
TiKim  beati  Thonuv  ronfossoris  ini  viira  rnniitii'ur  cloriliran  i't  sjuu-ta  opei-atioue  fa'onndas.  ice." 
rope  Alexander,  Nvritin<i  to  ilie  I'niversity  of  Louvain.  savs:—  •  1).  H.  .Xuijustini  et  ThouKO 
<i<>j/m<if(i  iiu't>urii.'<!iii  tnli{tsimti(iui-  (|uoi'uni  s;»net issinioruni  \iroruni  penes  catholieos  universos 
uicentia  e(  iMuneni  laudein  supci^ressa  noiuina  no\i  pneeonii  eoniinendatioiit>  non  «'!jent.'' 
<MindiM  savs  that  the  f>uinitia  was  laid  on  the  table  at  tin-  Couneil  of  Trent.  "  tanqnaui  hienhn- 
ti.ssiniani  onuiiuni  Pat  rum  e])itonn'n  «'t  seriptnra>  sjune  iuterpreteni."  Cardinal  P>aronins's 
Words   ;u-e    these: — "Vix   ()nis(|uain    enarrar»>   j>ossi>t  .        •         .  quantum    illius   illibat;Y> 

do<tnnn>  a  sanetis  patrlbus  iu  sacro-sancto  cecumeuico  concilio  Trideutiuo  coiisideutibus  fuerit 
acelamatum." 
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Erasnms,  i)Pi']iaps  one  of  the  most  critical  and  fastidious 
scholars  who  ever  used  liis  great  talents  against  tli(i  Churcli, 
declared  that  he  was  acijuainted  witli  no  theologian  whose 
diligence  was  so  great,  wliose  judgment  was  so  sound,  and  whose 
doctrine  was  so  solid  as  tliat  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

And,  as  if  merely  human  testimony  were  not  enough,  there  is 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  on  three  distinct  occa- 
sions expressed  His  Divine  approval  of  the  teaching  of  the  8aint, 
viz.,  at  Paris,  at  Orvieto,  and  in  the  Chai)el  of  >).  ISlcholas  at 
Naples.  And  even  those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  miraculous, 
at  all  events  will  admit  this  much  in  evidence,  that  the  Catholic 
w^orld  must  have  held  the  Angelical  in  the  liigliest  possible  esti- 
mation, to  liave  been  drawn  to  invent  or  to  imagine,  in  his 
honour,  so  solemn  and  unusual  a  confirmation.! 

Thus,  tlien,  to  sum  up,  w^e  have  a  series  of  eminent  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  recommending  the  teacliing  of  the  Saint  in  the  highest 
terms;  Councils  echoing  the  words  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs;  Uni- 
versities following  the  spirit  of  Councils  ;  Religious  Orders  going 
with  the  rest ;  and  a  countless  host  of  witnesses  of  every  country, 
religion,  and  character,  all  declaring  this  one  man  to  be  unique 
in  his  own  line — in  a  word,  the  Prince  of  Theologians  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

And  now  the  reader  may  proceed  with  more  security  in  study- 
ing his  life,  and  will  feel  deeper  interest  and  reverence  in  looking 
at  his  works.  The  Saint  will  occupy  his  legitimate  position  in 
the  mind.  By  degrees  the  greatness  of  his  proi)Oi'tions  wdll  be 
realized.  His  status  in  the  theologic  world  will  be  discovered, 
and  the  reason  will  finally  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  been  fixed  in 
his  proper  place.  Then  the  eye  will  gaze  u^jon  his  vast  and 
gentle  majesty,  as,  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  doctors,  he  illuminates  them  all  by  the  effulgence  of  that  Sun 
which  is  shining  on  his  breast.J 

*  StJVckl —  who  Jn  writiDg  lii«  Hmtory  of  the  l'hilosn])hij  of  the  Mi/Ulle  Ages,  came  across  many 
Unat  anil  ]iroround  iiiiiids — sjxijkh  \\\\\\  liij;lu-st  reverence  of  the  An^ielicu).  Coinparinu  the 
yreat  scholastics  to  kni;;lit.s  lijilitin;r  for  tlie  tinth.  lie  says: — 'Als  (hii  er.sten  iinrl  \  oDielinistcn 
('orvphiien  dieses  Kei«ti;;en  IJittert hums  nun  niiissen  wir  den  .Man  nennen.  dfssen  Name  an 
dcr  Spitze  tlieser  Abhandlnnjj  stelit.  Ks  ist  TlKniKi.t  von  Aquino.  Kr  liat  sich  anfdeni  Kelde  (h-r 
WisiM-nschaft  uusterbliclie  Lorheereu  errnnKcn,  und  sein  Name  ist  znm  jiljinzendcn  Gestirn 
;ierword<-n  am  Himniel  der  Kirehe  sowolil  als  aucli  der  cliristlieli<;n  Wissenscliaft.  Was 
Aii>»ustinii8  in  der  patristischen  Zeit  und  ITir  diesclhe  war,  das  ist  Thomas  in  der  mittelalter- 
li<'lH^n  Scholastik  luid  fiir  dieselbe."  ( Gtichichte  tier  Fhilonojjhie  des  M ittelalters,  Zweiter  Band, 
Erste  Ahtheilung.  ?  120,  p.  421—422.) 

t  How  well  Miclielet  speaks  of  the  Angelical: — "  Ce  milieu  si  difficile  ^  tonir,  oii  I'Eglise 
essa.va  de  s'litablir  et  de  sarreter  sjins  glisser  in  droite  ui  h  ^iauclie,  il  fnt  trac«5  pai  saint 
Thomas;  c'est  1^  sa  t?lf»ire  immense.  Venn  a  la  fin  du  moyen  Aj^i;.  comme  Aiistote  a  la  fin  du 
monde  fjrec,  il  fut  TAristote  dn  christianisme,  en  dressa  la  l<''«islation,  essayant  d'accordcr  la 
loKiifue  et  la  foi  ponr  la  suppression  de  toute  heri'jsie.  Le  colossal  monument  fju'il  a  eleve, 
ravit  le  sif-cle  en  admiration.  Albert  le  Grand  dedara  que  saint  Thomas  avait  fixe  la  rf;i;le  qui 
durerait  .jusqu'  h  la  consommatiou  des  temjis.  Get  homme  extraordinaire  tut  absorbe  par 
cette  tftciie  terrible,  rien  autre  ne  sest  place  dajis  sa  vie;  vie  tout  abstraite,  dant  les  seals 
6veuenient8  sont  des  idees."     (Hist'dre  de  France,  Ttrm.  IV.,  Ch/ip.  IX..  p.  12 — 1:5.) 

%  Here  are  some  solid  reasons,  f^ven  by  a  Minim  Father,  why  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas 
Rhould  l»e  preferred  to  any  other: — "  1. — G  est  dabonl.  dit  ce  Tn^oloKien.  I'oracle  expr^3  de 
JesusGhrist,   qui   I'a  apjuouvee.      2. — Le  t<jnioi;4nage   des  I'apes  qni  I'oul   tu   qiielqne  fayon 
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8p  great  and  imposing  a  figure  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  considerable  study  ;  nor  can  its  true  i)osition  be  arrived 
at  save  by  examining  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  by 
instituting  between  it  and  other  kindred  objects  certain  instruc- 
tive comparisons.  He  who  was  placed  amongst  the  Doctors  by 
the  inspired  wisdom  of -a  Pontiff'  and  a  8aint ;  who  is  associated 
with  8.  Augustine,  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Gregory,  and  8.  Jerome — saints 
who  lived  so  many  hundreds  of  years  before — was  not  thus 
carried  out  of  his  own  era,  and  placed  amongst  the  Coluninal 
Fathers,  without  a  weighty  reason.  Let  us  study  the  points  of 
contrast  and  of  likeness  between  him  and  them,  that  a  new 
illumination  may  be  thrown  on  our  Image  of  the  8aint  as  the 
result. 

caTioiiis<'ie.  3. — Le  siilTrage  des  pins  c<''l(Vbr<'s  Universites,  et  do  presqne  toutes  lea  Ordres 
K«'lijii(Mix,  qui  s(^  nov.t  fait  uii  lioiiiuMir  dc  I'adoptcr.  4.  —  Lcs  ex<'«'llfute.s  dispositions  <mi  avoicnt 
mis  If  S.  Doctcur  en  otat  (h-  rcccvoii ,  a\cc  alidiMlaiicc,  Ics  Imiiii'-rcs  dc  la  saj^cssc,  par  Ic  paitait 
d<"ta<'lieniciit  dc  toiifcs  Ics  <  r<at iircs.  rainour  dii  silence  ct  dc  la  rctiaite,  ct  )»ar  Ic  caractcte 
dc  sou  csi)i  it,  qu(Muillc  j)assi(in  n'cloit  ca])at>lc  d'a^itcr.  f). — La  lecture  <les  Teres,  et  dc  tons 
U'8  anciens  Autcurs  dc  reputation,  dont  il  avoit  reeneilli  les  seutinu'ns  les  plus  beaux,  oi  Ics 
])lus  ]Miis.  fi.— L'oidre  <les  uiaticics  ct  eette  prol'ondi-ur  <le  laisouuenient.  (]ui  lui  est  pi()j)re. 
i)our  reduire  .jus(|u'iiux  iireuiicrs  priueipi'S,  tontes  les  vi'-riteH  qu'il  eiiticpicn<l  d'etablir.  7. — 
LiiAcu  (|ue  Ic  Saint  a  fait  (|uel«iiu'fois,  fl'avoir  j)lus  aiijuis  dans  I'oraison  (|uc  daus  les  livres,  co 
qui  doit  faire  i-ejjardcr  sa  doetiini^  plutot  coniine  nn  inescnt  du  Ciel.  que  cuuuue  uuc  siiuplo 
productiou  dc  Tesjnit  huuiaiu."     (Touron,  Liv.  V.,  C'liap.  XIII., p.  585 — 58().) 


CHAPTER    III. 


S.    THOMAS    AND    THE    FATHERS. 


PART    1. 


Now  that  the  Angelical  had  been  ranked  amongst  tlu^  Doctors 
of  the  University,  he  commenced  to  govern  in  the  schools  of 
H.  James's  as  RegcMs  Priviarius.^  Here  he  would  develop  the 
delicate  and  diiiiciilt  questions  of  theology.  Th(^  Doctor  having 
gone  through  an  elaborate  trainiiig  himself,  and  having  also  had 
many  years'  practice  in  diahictical  disputation,  was  ripe  for 
descending  into  the  d('i)ths  of  theological  subtilty,  and  for 
bringing  up  and  displaying  before  his  wondering  scholars  the 
root  of  som(»  far-creeping  heresy,  or  the  seeds  of  some  obscure 
spiritual  malady — that  element  in  a  system  of  religion  or  ])hi- 
losophy  which  stam})s  it  with  a  special  character,  and  lends  to 
its  propagation  a  peculiar  success.  Or  he  might  take  up  one 
minute  point  in  philosophy — as  a  man  might  select  a  blade  of 
grass  or  the  wing  of  a  gTiat — and,  by  means  of  a  careful 
analysis,  disj)lay,  through  the  microscopic  powers  of  a  keen  and 
logical  intellig(>nce,  the  whole  complication  of  its  delicate  con- 
struction.f  First  one  line  of  thought  would  be  brought  under 
observation,  then  another,  and  then  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  next, 
various  threads  which  appeared  to  intersect  the  main  question, 

*  Tlie  Vita  puts  the  Doctorate  much  earlier  tlian  most  writers.  These  are  the  words  of  tlie 
compiler: — "Oude  «••  nel  Baciillenito  fu  stiniato  rla  tutt.i  inaravijjlioso,  iiel  niaj^istcrio  jiD.scia 
a<-<-esi' eon  la  inaravifilia  il  .stii](on-;  jn-rrlic  la  dot tiina.  die  da  liii  iiscoltavaiio  i  scolari.  iiou 
]»areva  Imuiana.  ma  piii  losto  Aiij;<liea.  fill  fii  dato  <|H<Kto  n'i'do  di  Maestro  uel  \  if^cNimofjiiinto 
anno  deiret:\  sua.  i-t  Taniio  otiavo  dopo  di  csstTsi  I'atfo  Relij;io8o:  et  I'anno  viyesijiiosettiiiio 
dojio  11  transit*)  <1<1  Patri;ir<!i  S.  Doineuieo:  et  della  uostra  salute  I'anno  uiille  ducento,  e 
qnarantanove."     (I'itadi  San  Toiiift.-«>  d' Atjnino,  p.  17.) 

t  What  has  been  so  profoundly  said  of  the  bearing  of  the  sciences  on  each  other,  can  also  be 
said  mtitntis  mutnTulis  of  tin-  various  portions  of  theoloj;i«;al  truth  in  their  mutual  relations. 
Speakiiit;  of  "  Seienees,"  Dr.  Newiuan  says  : —  .  .  .  "  vi«'W<'d  altofief  her,  they  become  tlio 
nt-aresl  approximation  to  a  reitrescntalioii  f»r  subjective  retleetion  of  the  o))jcef  ive  truth.  i>oh- 
silile  to  the  human  mind,  wliieli  advances  .owards  accurate  apprclicnsion  of  t  liat  olijcct ,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  niiniWer  of  s<'icnccs  it  has  mastercil;  and  wliicli.  when  <'crtain  scicnci-s  are 
Avantint;.  in  such  a  i-ase  has  but  a  •lefeetive  aiiprehension.  in  pr«>portion  to  the  value  of  the 
seien«-eh  which  are  thus  wautiuf;.  and  the  importanf;e  of  the  field  in  whicli  they  are  «'m]»loycd." 
( IHerxnirses  on  thf.  •Scope  and  yatiirr  of  Univrifilij  Kducalion.  iJinc.  II L  'p.  72 — 73.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  of  the  Doct<»r — to  fill  up  the  outline  whi<h  had  been  fjiveu  by  the  Bachelor 
to  the  student,  and  to  point  out  the  relation  of  part  to  part. 
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or  to  diverge  from  it,  would  be  disentangled  and  explained  ; 
till,  finally,  by  the  application  of  a  process  of  masterly  synthe- 
sis, each  several  line  would  be  drawn  into  its  position  and 
adjusted  ;  so  that  what  at  first,  in  the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer, 
appeared  to  be  an  insignificant  and  inorganic  i)arti('le  or  atom, 
lies  mapped  out*  before  the  wondering  eye,  like  those  weljs 
spreading  in  the  morning  grass,  when  the  dew  still  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fresh  beam  slopes  across  the  meadows. 

Whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  di^dng  into  the  ocean  of  thought, 
and  bringing  up  and  displaying  the  rich  marvels  which  he  found 
there,  the  Bachelor  who  had  the  privilege  to  teach  under  his 
direction  was  engaged  in  a  duty  which,  indeed,  required  plenty 
of  brain,  though  hardly  so  wide  an  experience.*  He  would 
occupy  hims(^lf  in  giving  the  young  men  a  compendious  and 
general  survey  of  th(H)l()gical  teaching,  showing  them  the  lie  of 
the  land,  and  comnnuiting  also  UY)on  the  '*  8entences"  of  the 
Lombard.  Thus  depth,  breadth,  and  orthodoxy,  went  hand 
in  hand  with  accuracy  and  minute  investigation,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  expanding  mind.f 

Who  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  as  Bachelor  at  this  period, 
in  the  School  of  the  Angelical,  unfortunately  remains  uncertain. 
Some  say  that  it  was  the  Saint's  friend  Hanibald,  who  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  who  was  made  Master  of  the 
Sacr(Ml  Palace  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  and  Urban  IV.  ;  and, 
being  subsecpKuitly  raised  to  the  Sacred  College,  died  six  years 
after  his  elevation  ;  others,  that  it  was  Br.  Romanus  de'Ursini, 
the  nephew  of  Pope  Nicholas  III. ;  others,  finally,  that  it  was 
Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  succeeded  Po[)e  Gregory  X.  in  the 
Pontiiical  authority.^  This  nuu-h,  anyhow,  is  certain,  that 
these  three  able  men  went  through  their  course  at  the  College 


*  What  nnist  liav*-  Ixmmi  of  iinin('iis«>  ndviiiitaiic  in  t1i«>  school  of  S.  Thomas  was.  that  l>e.  as 
woll  as  Albert,  had  introducrd  the  jiriu(ii)h'  tliat  lojjic  was  not  an  end  hnt  a  tiuaus.  Ahrlard  ;lnd 
his  sft  had  used  it,  and  tan;;hl  othns  to  n.so  it,  simply  as  a  disphiv— as  aorobats  show  otl"  Jln-ir 
rtuilily  on  a  sack  in  the  stit'cts:— ■•  II  tut  i)ositivi'nicnt  declare."  savs  Hanrcan.  "par  Albcrt-lc- 
tiraud,  et  par  .saint  Thomas  ct  i)ar  tons  Ics  adlu-rcnts  ih'  I'ecolc  Thoinistc.  qnc  Tcxcrcicc  lo^iiinc 
eat  siinphMnent  nne  iirtiiarat  ion  j^  Ictmlc.  iY  la  ccnniai.s.sancc  de  la  vcritc.  ("est  \\i\  autre  biTton. 
I>un  Scot,  ((ui  Vint  le  premier,  an  treizienie  sieele.  nn-connaitre  ce.s  distinctions  nccc.isaircs  i-t 
ooinnronu-ttrc  la  lo<j;ii|nc  en  jirctcndant  lappcllcr  :\  ile  i>lns  nobles  cniplois."  (Dr  La  FhiUmwhit 
1^'holantiqiir,  Tom.  I.,  Chap,  it.,  p.  \iX) 

t  Carle,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Thonias.  .savs  that  the  oHlce  of  teaching  was  hold  very  hi<ih  ind<'cd  : 
i,,.''V *'"*'**'**  ctait  alors  nn  honiuMir  immense;  c'etait  i)re.scine  >in  second  epi.«»«M>pat  dans 
I  Kuli.se      .      .      .      on  rciiardait  reusci>;nenunt   comnu'  nn  autre  saccrdoce."     ^(Y.  (VilK-lh,  ;».  74, 

i  "  Knirato  aVotllcio  di  dot  lore  (e  ci^  fn  ncU'anno  r2.'>7)  prc.ic  a  rc^iiiero  una  .scnola.  avendn 
softo  di  se  nn  baccelliere.  Secondo  Tavviso  di  alcuni.  il  baccellicre  fn  il  celcbrc  Annibaldo 
infinioaniieo  di  Tonnnaso:  altri  ptntano  opinionc  che  fos.s.-  il  I'adrc  Uomano  ddla  faniiiilia 
rtej;li  Orsini;  alcuni  sono  di  credere  che  fo.s.se  Pictro  (hv  Tarantasia.  che  poi  subhiiiato  alia 
ortttcdra  di  S.  I'u-tro  ]>rcsc  il  nomc  dlnnoc(>n/,o  V.  I.Anuclieo  l»ottore  ncl  suo  masiisierio 
lasciossi  oyni  allro  lnny;hissimo  sp.r/io  addielro.  e  ^  'ranuMile  come  .niuila  levossi  a  \olosopra 
tiitti  e  lilosoli  c  teoloiri.  Sreondoche  si  c  ditto  di  .sopra.  lollicio  di  protessorc  noii  sjli  to<;lieva 
cue  non  venis.s(>  recaudo  in  inserit tura  bellissinn-  o)»ere.  nclle  qnali  ipiasi  a  ]tniva  s)>iccavano 
i!i.-«apien/,a  e  la  sanliliY  di  lui.  lndiri//..Y  al  sin>  dilelto  amico  il  jiadre  Kei;inal«lo  iin  Tratt.ilo  di 
ieoloj{u<,  che  -sol,,  basUrebl>e  a  far  ehiara  fedc  ddla  snblimil-\  del  suo  insiciino."  (tJibelli  Cino 
rl'):  '';,  '^ :  *'*'''  l^!»>'ill*^^.  chap.  A  nil. ;  Touron.  Liv.  II.,  Chop.  XIII..  p.  i:d  ;  Wviiicr,  i'oL  /.. 
iJrittea  Capittt,  p.  il.i.) 
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of  S.  JaTlle^*,  and  received  the  Doctor's  cap  between  the  y(»ar» 
125(5  and  12(30. 

Aft(»r  th(^  Angelical  liad  lectured  duririj^  the  course  of  a  year, 
an  Pi'h/Kin'us-  Kcgeiifi,  he  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  University,  to  mak<^  way  for  anotlu^r  Professor.  It 
was  c(jntrary  to  rule  that  any  Master  should  t(.^ach  in  the  same 
school  for  more  than  three  years  consecutively.  The  Saint, 
however,  was  fully  occupied  in  matters  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  Order.*  He  was  em])loyed  to  preach  the  Lenten  Ser- 
mons at  S.  James's.  A  month  later  h(^  was  summoned  to 
Valenciennes.  Here  the  G-eneral  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans 
was  being  held.  One  of  the  j^rincipal  objects  which  the  Fathers 
had  ill  vi«nv  was  thoroughly  to  examine  the  studies,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  efficiency.  A  Commis- 
sion was  formed  to  carry  out  this  obj«M't.  It  was  (•oraj)osed  of 
the  most  prudent  and  most  celebrated  Dominicans  of  the  schools, 
viz.  :  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Bonushomo,  Flor- 
ence of  Graul,  and  Peter  of  Tarantasia.f  These  men  soon  set 
earnestly  to  w^ork.  They  effected  a  complete  rc^formation  and 
reorganization  of  the  course.  The  result  of  their  df^liberations 
was  diawn  out  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the  General  Cha])ter  of 
Valenciennes — the  thirty-sixth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
by  S.  Dominic.  Werner  assures  us  that  the  influence  of  the 
changes  produced  by  this  Commission  are  felt  by  the  students 
in  the  Dominican  schools  to  the  pres<^nt  day.ij: 

But  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  at  one  period 
so  violently  opposed  to  the  Dominicans  professing  divinity  at 
all,  now  that  it  had  discovered  how  great  a  prestige  the  Angel- 
ical had  givcMi  to  the  schools,  implored  him  to  return.  The 
authorities  said  they  were  most  desirous  to  set  on  one  side  the 
law  which  (^xcludod  him  from  the  theologic  chair,  and  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  his  resuming  his  old  position  as  a  Doctor 
in  the  schools.      The  Saint  complied  with  their  request.     He 

*  "  Nacli«li'ni  cr  win  Jahr  als  Regms  Primarins  vollendet  hatte,  miisHte  er  den  academiscJipn 
Ot'Bi'tzen  geniiisH  Ki-jnc  Lcrlikanzt-I  an  <-iiR'M  Na<-lifnl;ier  al)tr«;t<'n ;  vh  war  kt-iiicui  erlaiibt, 
liiiiUiT  als  dr<i  .lalin-  uniint<rbro<lu'n  iu  ciiicr  mid  d«r8«lbcn  Scliiili-  zii  h-hrcii.  Daflir  widineUj 
IT  Hi<-h  ini  Jaliif  12.'>9  dcsto  «*ifri{r«T  dcii  von  sciiieiu  Ordcn  ilinj  aiileil«-<;t«;u  V'erptliclitinifien ; 
i-r  lii«'lt  wjilirend  der  Fa.stfnzeit  die  Predij{ten  in  der  Kirclie  zu  St.  Jacob,  nnd  einen  Monat 
H|tiit<T  verfiiste  er  sicli  zn  dein  anf  das  PtiiigstfeHt  in  Valenciennes  znsainnienberufetien 
Ordensoapitel  uni  ini  Vereine  niit  Albertus  M.  Bonu8lionio.  Florenz  deni  Gallit-r  nnd  Peter  von 
Tarenta.HJa  Anftr;i;;e  zu  einer  iieiien  Urbanisation  der  erdensstudicn  zu  iiberuelinieu.  Die 
zntolj^e  dess«u  auH;{earbeitete  Studienordnunfj  ist  in  den  Doniinieauerklostern  tlieilweise  noch 
lient  zu  Tage  in  l'ehnn;r:  sie  tinilet  sieli  na<;I)  ilirein  vollstandi^^en  Texte  in  den  Actcn  des 
(Jeneraleapiteis  von  Valeneiennes.  des  seclisnuddreissigsten  seit  der  Stiftung  des  Ordens." 
(W«?rner.  V'ol.  I.,  Vidro's  CajiiUl.  p.  214.) 

t  "  Nous  lisons  dans  les  Clironiijues  de  I'Ordre  de  S.  Dominique,  que  notre  Saint  se  trouva 
an  Cliajntre  (ivneral  tenu  Ian  1259  b.  Valenciennes,  Ville  des  Pays-Bas  en  Haiuant.  II  f'ft 
char};e  par  les  Sup<'-rieur8  de  dressi-r  qn<-Iqnes  reglements  pour  les  etudes,  et  on  Ini  joignit 
dans  ce  travail,  quatre  autres  Doeteurs  de,  Paris,  entre  lesquels  etoient  Albt;rt  le  Grand,  et 
Pierre  de  Tarantai.ie.  Les  Lois  fort  sajjes,  et  trijs-propres  pour  avancer.  et  perfeetionner  les 
etudes,  qn'ils  firent  de  concert,  furent  acceptees,  dit  le  P.  Ecbard,  et  suivies  dans  tout  I'ordre. 
(Touron,  Lit.  II..  Chnp.  VII.,  p.  W.i.) 

|-.See  Der  heilige  Tlu/maa  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  VierUs  Capitel,  p.  214. 
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appeared  once  again  in  his  former  place.  The  crowds  which 
had  pressed  around  him  before,  and  had,  like  the  tide,  receded 
at  his  dc^partnre — now  he  had  come  again,  assembled  in  still 
greater  throngs  than  ever.*  And  thns  he  continned  pouring 
out  his  matured  wisdom,  forming  theologians,  and  building  up 
the  Church  of  God,  until  obedience  summoned  him  away  to 
other  duties. 

A  man  like  S.  Thomas  could  not  continue  lecturing  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  great  University  town  like  Paris,  without 
attracting  notice,  and  multiplying  fame.  The  Holy  ISee,  which 
had  evel*  kept  a  watchful  and  cautious  eye  upon  this  great  centre 
of  intellectual  activity,  which  never  forgot  the  deeds  of  learned 
men,  and  which  ever  knew  how  to  turn  such  men  to  the  best 
account,  summoned  the  Angelical  to  Rome.  Whether  this  ordor 
was  given  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (1260),  or  by  Urban  IV.,  has 
never  been  clearly  ascertained.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Roman  Pontift*  desired  to  have  this  prudent  and  mighty  coun- 
cillor at  his  side.f  Where  we  find  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  there 
we  are  sure  to  lind  the  Angelical.  Though  he  n(n'('r  omittt^d 
lecturing,  still  he  continued  with  the  Pope.  Not  only  Rome, 
but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  received  the  great  theologian,  and  hung  uj)on  his  lips. 
He  preached  in  their  churches,  he  taught  in  their  schools.  And 
thus,  either  at  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Bologna,  or  Naples,  the  great 
Angi'lical  passed  away  his  life,  pouring  out  the  golden  stream 
of  theologic  lore,  and  silently,  and  with  an  heroic  perseverance, 
working  out  one  object,  to  the  realization  of  which,  since  his 
early  youth,  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  his  entire  life.]: 

There  was  nothing  desultory  in  the  c^ireer  of  the  Angelical. 
The  same  wisdom  which  taught  him  as  a  boy  to  abandon  the 

*  Tli(>  iio.silioii  of  tlu>  Siiiiit  in  tlu'  schools  may  bo  uatluMfd  from  tlio  followiiij;  Mor«)s 
of  I'lofcsNor  (iilwlli: — "  Dalla  S]ia;iiia,  tlall'  hi^hiltci  ra,  «lalr  Atlfmaiiiia.  dalla  I'oloiiia  «•  «la'  jiiii 
Vi-moii  parsi  tiacxaiio  a  jiiaii  iiniiK-io  ;;iovaiii  «■  uoniiiii  alia  l'iii\  »isit;">  <li  l'aiji;i  (ilit-  di  i|iif.-siu 
Bolii  la  malfiia,  rlio  l>o  alU'  maui,  \  violt'  «'1m'  io  fac-cia  iiu-iizioiu')  «•  aticsaiiuMit*-.  molto  di  lit  «lii 
nostra  r;san/.a,  si  ilavano  af;li  stiuli.  (Jraiiilf  i-ia  m*'  profcssori  il  saprrt-.  ;;raii(l('  t-ra  in  «-ssi 
I'cnnilazioiu'  ilclla  scifu/.a,  uramlc  !'aut«)^■il;^  ;  firaiulc  iir-ili  sfliolaii  l:i  Wiama  di  \«'nir«'  t'lVrtfiva- 
inciilc  (lotli.  Uffiuc  ili  fsscrr  ritoniatc  in  vita  ciaiio  Ic  l«'j:t;i,  prr  Ir  (|iiali  \  iir<iffss«iri  sirolari 
V  v«'.nolari  do\  i-ano  di  coiu-ordia  miraic  airaiiuuiiH'nto  dclU-  sfit-iizi- 1-  alia  jjloria  d«dlii  Ki'lii;ioiif.'' 
(  I'ila  di  Sail  Toiiiiiium)  d'.lqnino.  Cap.  X  I'J.,  p.  t>4.) 

t  "  nil'  IloPlisclmlo  7,11  I'aiis  liit-lt  os  liir  riiu'  Khnuplliflit.  <li«'  ;icsi'tzlii'ln'ii  lit  sflir:tiiktiM<;<'U 
ftufzulu'luMi,  duiih  wtlche  Thomas  zur  Zt-it  wiiiinsti-iis  an  di  r  wt-itticii  Fortsi-t/uitsi  sfim-r 
Jillt'iitliflnii  I.flii  tli;iti;ikcit  vt'iliiudrit  war,  uiid  hid  ihn  oiii,  lu-hfii  ih-ii  iibnut-ii  noftorfii  s«iii« 
Vortriij^f  wifihr  autziiiuhnii'ii.  Thomas  ciitsprafh  «lif!>fr  AullordtTiui^.  uml  fiihr  fort,  in 
Fnris  zu  IrhrcM.  his  rr.  cntwcdcr  iioth  untt-r  AU-xandcr  IV.  (12hn)  odi-r  \iiit«T  dcssoii  Xa«lifols:«T 
Urhau  IV.,  zu  «;h'i<'lu'm  Zwirkc  iiach  Kom  luriilVii  wiudc  iiiul  sowohl  hicr  als'auoh  in  andcii  ii 
Stiidtt'M  Italii'iis,  in  wi-U-hon  sich  tUc  Tiipsti-  then  aufhi«lt»'n,  in  ("i\  iia  V«oihia.  .Viia^ni.  Viti-rlm, 
Pcnifjia.  als  Lfhrcr  wirktc.  nehstdt-m,  dass  siin  Kath  in  wu'ht lijsttn  .\n';tl»'jjfnhrit<n.  in 
wtdchfu  tlic  wis^cnschaflliclu'  Kinsii-ht  den  cntsrlHidtudcn  Aussihlaj;  jiali,  v«»n  alU-n  Si'itoJi, 
Btdbst  von  dtn  I'apstru  voviraut'nsvoll  zu  Uatho  K»'Z*»}It*n  wiudo."  {W  vvuw .  ErsUr  Bund,  Virrtra 
CapiUl.p.iU.) 

t  IVr  ohhtdionza  dava  b-zioni  in  tut(«*  (lUtlb*  oittj\  nolle  qnali  si  oondnoevji  il  Pont«'lioo ; 
oln~>  ((in'sti  non  (  onscntiva  mai  di  dipartirlo  da  s«'.  IVr  ht  ipial  oosa  o  Vinrbo.  «■  Orvn-io.  »• 
Koiidi.  0  IVrusiia  fnrono  licto  »li  (pud  boni'iicio  rd  onoro.  di  t-hr  lo  yni  illnstri  citt:^  si  da\an 
vaiito.  l>a  p,i-  tutto  »''  porjiovasi  t'sompio  portVltissJmo  di  oijni  virtn.  da  i>«'r  t<itt»>  dcstava  in 
niodi  nohilissima  brama  di  vt-raoo  soit-nza.  tla  p»r  tntto  lasriava  di  so  inestiuuibile  dt-sidorio." 
(tiibtdli,  (\ipo  XXll.,  p.  !(t;;  Worm-r,  HrsUr  Hand,  I'iatrs  CapiUl.  p.  214.) 
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^.     ^>AbbGy,  And  to  join  the  Dominicans,  taught  him  also  how  to 
o    tiiru^  his  vocation  to  best  account.      An  ordinary  man   niiglit 
liavo  made  the  same  step  without  foreseeing  or  looking  forward 
to  the  like  r(^><ults.      But  the  early  develoi)nient  of  our  faint's 
judgment,  and  his  tal(;nts,  must  be  r(nn(mib(^r<'d.* 

Excepting  the  shock  he  suffered  when  driven  from  the  gicat 
Abbey  in  early  days,  and  the  trials  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
annoyance  given  him  by  the  tumultuons  friends  of  William  of 
IS.  Amour,  his  career  had  been  one  of  peace,  contemplation,  and 
nneventful  labour  in  the  schools.  From  the  X)(^i'iod  of  his  im- 
prisonment at  8an  Giovanni,  wdiere  he  h^arnt  to  love  the 
Scriptures,  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  '*  Sentences,"  till  h(i  was 
raised  to  the  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  his  life  had  been  one  niiinterrupt(Ml  ciirri- 
ciihon  of  study.  And  then,  again,  from  the  time  he  rc^ceived 
liis  Doctor's  cap,  till  he  gave  himself  up,  weary  and  broken, 
into  the  hands  of  8.  Benedict,  at  Fossa  Nuova,  viz.,  during  a 
l)eriod  of  about  seventeen  years,  the  whole  energy  of  his  vast 
mind  was  conc(Mitrated  on  deep  problems  and  on  intellectual 
pursuits,  on  fulfilling  that  exalted  mission  which  Providence 
had  called  upon  him  to  accomplish.! 

The  Angelical  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  human  great- 
ness. Ift  him  the  intellect  is  sovereign.  And  not  only  is  he 
supreme  in  int(dlect,  but  the  texture  of  his  mind,  its  bn^adth, 
accuracy,  and  balance,  its  quickness,  vivacity,  and  depth,  rank 
liim  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  and  then  his  illumi- 
nation through  the  influence  of  grace,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  through  the  light  of  revelation,  at  once  lifts  him  to  a 
more  commanding  eminc^nce  than  could  possibly  have  been 
attained  through  the  power  of  mere  human  genius  and  unassisted 
reason.J 

*  NfM-  liow  Uic  Aiigflifal's  ti-jicliiiiK  boars  upon  tlic  intuition  of  truth.  Spoakiujj  of  contfin- 
jdation.  Kritjfi  io*  ;ii\«H  the  (ioct  line  ot  tin-  Saint  tliu.s: — "  E  pt-rclu;  il  lin«- col  iirincipio  si  «;on- 
fornia.  r|uiii(ti  "-.  clit-  la  vita  conli-niplativa  ha  jx-r  isi-opt)  rallflt<»  A'crso  di  Dio.  Hn-Cfiit  /i^r/'-ctio 
e>ntiiiij>latir<f;  cil<f.  diet-  (•;;li  in  (|u<-.>sto  ]ir()])OHito,  id  acilicet  non  xoluiu  divlrui  vi-rituit  vujbatur.  sed 
(■Hum  iimitur :  »•  <jncHto  anion-  si  raccc-ndc  ncH'aninia  conttMuplantc,  col  tisMarc  i  s^^nardi  nel 
Hoinnio  hcae,  con  niolto  nia;^<;ioi'  ti-licila  <li  <inello  chc  avvcn<;a  alTannn'  HcuHitixo  col  niirar  Iru- 

aiii'nt<Miicntc    <;li  o<;<;ctti    aniati:  sichc   ({nc»to   divin  dono  della  ba]>icntia  dalla    cariti'i  non  inai 
i.sj^iunto,  fu  per  (iin-Hta  ca^ioiic  da  caso  af;li  altri  doni  ])reterito."    (Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  \,p.  130.) 

t  Gibclli  gnes  the  wluilf  f cin])cr  of  liiH  intellectual  life  in  the  following  word.s.  and  shows 
the  hia.s  uf  his  mind: — "(^nanto  al  vivere,  pochissinio  gli  hastava.  ne  del  pochiHsinio  niai  si  dava 
juMiHiero:  seiupre  fra  se  rivol^jcndo  co.se  jtertincnt I  auli  studi  o  alio  hj)irito  non  ponea  niente  ai 
eibi.  die  si  metteva  a  bocca:  «•  co.si  in-  f|iH;l  tempo  pure  ;;li  aiidava  a  vnoto.  Dopo  nianj{ia''<',  e 
rendnte  le  {jiazie,  era  usato  di  lejifCere  ad  esenipio  ili  S.  Doiiieiiico  le  Conferen/.e  di  (.'asHiaiio. 
Doniandato  del  ])rotitto  clie  ne  traesse  ri.sjxi.se :  ne  ricol<;o  divoti  sentinienti,  clie  confoitano  il 
uiio  Mpirito  a  levarsi  i»iii  ajjevolniente  alia  couteniplazioue  dell'Essere  supremo."  (Vita  di  San 
Tvinmano  (T .Aquino,  Capo  XI.,  p.  49.)  • 

X  The  following  words  of  Frigerio  are  proof  abundant  of  his  great  illumination  in  very 
early  life  : — ••  Ki.Mniava  jier  tiitto  Napoli  la  fania  di  Toniaso,  celebrandosi  per  ogni  jtarte  con  la 
ehiarczza  de'snoi  natali  gli  angclici  suoi  co.stumi,  c  gli  altri  oriiaiiienti  e  cjiialit^  sue  persoiiali: 
ma  egli  di  tali  lionori  nmi  cnrante,  rivolse  raiiinio  a  cose  niaggioii  :  gloriandosi  non  d'esser  gii 
iiiondano  filosolo.  ma  ben  dessi-r  discepolo  d<d  Signore.  e  di  scgnitar  undo  Christo  sotto  la 
scorta  e  ajisterit^i  della  Religimie:  peiisieio  ))rincipiato  in  lui  fin  dal  tempo  die  fu  in  Monte 
Casino,  e  poi  niatnrato  e  stabilito  in  Napoli  tiuito  il  corso  della  lilosotia."  (VitadiS.  Tomato 
d: Aquino,  lAb.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  5,  p.  10.) 
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The  Angelical  selected  his  department  of  Church  labour :  he 
forged  the  weapons  which  other  men  have  ha<l  to  use  ;  he  lived 
in  the  world  of  moral  and  scientific  thought ;  he  abode  in  his 
place  ;  he  sold  himself  over,  to  labour  and  to  toil  without  respite 
in  his  grand  vocation  ;  he  had  that  courage,  generosity,  and 
sacrifice,  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  which  nothing  lasting 
(;an  be  accomplished.  There  was  no  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want 
of  perseverance  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  possessed 
time  and  opportunities  such  as  no  Doctor  of  the  Universal 
Church  was  ever  able  to  command,  and  he  carried  out  a  giant 
task  such  as  not  one  of  the  columnal  Fathers  can  be  said  even 
to  have  attempted.* 

It  is  only  by  patiently  studying  the  labours  and  advantages, 
the  methods  and  the  means  of  the  Angelical,  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate his  services  to  the  world.  It  is  only  by  carefully  consider- 
ing and  comparing  his  career  with  the  lives  of  the  great  classic 
Fathers  of  theology,  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  exceptional  position.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  Church 
history  stands  out  like  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  as  a  princ^e  of 
constructive  theology  ;  no  man  ever  combined  in  such  large 
proportions  tlu^  ability,  time,  opportunity,  and  perseverance 
necessary  for  effecting  a  master-work. j 

To  put  this  statement  to  the  test  of  facts  will  not  only  be  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  Saint,  but  it  will  also  bring  before 
the  reader,  in  th(^  most  vivid  manner,  a  notion  of  the  wide 
influence  h(^  has  exerted  over  the  Christian  world. 

Enough  has  already  been  advanced  regarding  the  opinions  of 
Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  this 
investigation.:}:  It  w^as  not  the  life  of  an  ordinary  student  that 
the  Angelical  lived.  It  was  not  merely  the  sim])le  solitude,  and 
continual  study  and  instruction,  which  built  him  up  into  what  he 
eventually  became  ;  but  it  was  the  force  of  his  abstraction  from 
cteatures,  and  the  vividness  with  which  he  grasped  and  realized 
tlie  unseen  world  of  moral  perfection  and  of  theologic  truth. 

*  In  tlu>  niiilat  ot'tlu-  lew  jlistiacfious  ho  had.  wliioh  \v«'rt«  ufttT  nil  intt'lU-otuul.  tlu'  mind 
of  tln>  Anjii'licnl  was  cvt'i-  trainniillv  restinj;  in  its  nutnral  lionu": — "  Avvf^inarlir  fossf  sontjiro 
inloso  a  salisliirc  a  roloro,  clu'  il  viMiivano  ddniamlandd  di  assai  cusc  ]>»'rtinfnti  alio  soitMiz.r  o 
alio  spiiito,  (>  sfblicno  ntolt«'  jjiavi  uni.stioni  c  molt!  lih-vanti  \>artiti  da  t'saniinan-  avt-sso 
Bi-niino  allf  niani.  nun-  nianti-nova  i-ontinuo  la  tran<iuillit^  dfll'  aninio.  la  ohiarczza  d«'lla 
int-ntt'.  non  clu'  (luclla  ju'iictta  sitrnoiia,  <'l\f  a(-<|uistato  avca  di  s<'  nH'dcsinio.  E  in  ciiS.  p»T  niio 
ftvviso.  diniorava  la  non  nltinia  ration*-  di  iincllc  Ixii  a<iy;insfat«'  hn-vi  «■  pronto  risposto.  h' 
quali  o]>]ioi'tnnanu<ntt>  vfiiiva  altrui  tat't-ndo.  No  rifordcio  una  sola:  donnindato  r^li  nu 
Kionnv«'li(>  modo  avrsst>  a  tfut'i*'  cohii,  il  iiualr  dtsidoiassf  di  voniro  vcrnuiont*'  dotto.  »>^li. 
iinasi  niollo  ti'n>p<>  jtvinia  a  oio  pt-nsalo  avt-ssc,  tli  subito  iisj)ost':  le^/gfrt  un  libra  solo."  (Gibtdli. 
f'iUi  (U  S.  Tonniiuso  il'.4quiiio,  ('<if>o  XXII.,  jk  8G.     Srcoiuia  K<1iz.) 

*  Tlu-  tiiitli  of  this  assertion,  whioh  is  hv  no  means  nnule  rhetoricftUv  or  at  random,  will 
oonie  out  durins;  the  eonrso  of  the  followiui;  ehapters.  The  Fathers  ))nve  eaeli  of  tluni 
8troivj{ly  luarUi-d  ehavaeteristies:  hut  in  the  main  thev  resemble  eaeh  other  as  athletes  of  tlie 
tross  in  dark  days;  the  Aujielieal  was  a  student— a  eontenii>lative.  the  great  thinker  of  tlio 
t  hureh.  jiossessiun  the  most  arehitt-etouie  mind  she  has  ever  pnxlueed. 

t  The  thesis,  as  it  were,  has  been  tiist  ebarlv  stateil.  now  il  has  to  W  provetl.  It  is  evident 
that  the  -Vuiielieal's  was  a  nnisteriuind.  how  it  \\,'is  sueh,  how  it  dilfers  from  others,  will  become 
evuhnt  as  the  eharaeter  and  career  of  the  ureal  Fathers  are  consideivd. 
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His  loiioliiieiss  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  mystic,  diM'ani- 
iu^.  It  was  the  consequence  of  the  most  intense  activity,  of 
the  most  engrossing  occupation.  Years  sjxMit  by  sucli  a  mind 
as  liis  in  one  deep  study  could  not  have  been  without  their 
efi(H't.  A  life-time  of  intimate  communication  with  th(^  Fount 
and  Origin  of  all  that  is  Bmiutiful  and  True,  nmst  have  enriched 
an  intellect  of  such  capacity  as  his.*  No  man  could  have  lived 
his  ]if(^,  unless  he  had  been  a  partaker  of  a  Divine  companion- 
shi}) ;  no  man  could  hav(^  given  to  the  world  what  li<'  has  writ- 
ten, except  his  intidhjct  had  been  illuminated  by  a  higher  i)()wer 
than  man's,  and  unless  he  had  possessed  a  mighty  gift  of 
concentrative  intuition  into  jjroblems  of  scientific  thought. 

It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recall  to  mind  the  general  character- 
istics of  his  career.  It  may  be  rcmiembered  that  in  Na})]es,  as 
a  youth,  lie  creat(Ml  universal  admiration  by  his  transctuident 
logical  ability.  Then  he  came  in  contact  with  John  a  8.  Facundo. 
The  Dominicans  were  famed  for  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
their  teachers.  What  the  Jesuits  have  been  in  these  latter  days, 
that,  the  Dominicans  were  then.  Heresy  had  to  be  repressed, 
not  only  by  the;  Inquisition,  but  also  by  the  store  of  learning 
and  logic  on  the  side  of  truth.f  To  manifest  this  learning,  to 
throw  knowledge  into  shape  by  means  of  this  logic,  to  cleanse, 
purify,  and  convert  the  raw  material  of  thought  into  a  finished 
scientific  consistency,  to  give  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  truth, 
to  display  its  complicated  structure,  to  bring  out  its  claims  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  mind  by  means  of  a  thousand  independent 
arguments,  each  sei)arate,  yet  each  witnessing  to  the  other,  to 
overpower  the  mind  by  ihv  sheer  force  of  its  <^f!'iilgence  : — this 
was  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  great  Masters  in  the  later 
portion  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Angelical  left  the  Benedictines 
merely  to  become  a  Dominican  Professor.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  the  Siiinma  was  a  sim])le  after-thought.  Whether 
the  8aint  was  blindly  led  by  Providence,  or  whether  his  one 
great  work  broke  upon  him  by  degrees,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  absolute  certainty.^ 

Yet  his  history,  from  the  very  first,  points  directly  to  the 
issue  of  his  life.     His  course  was  straight  and  direct  towards 

*  For  a  full  account  of  his  absfractioii  of  life,  see  Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Delle  gratie  gratis  date, 

Cap.  II..  p.  i:jo— irrT:  cap.  III.,  p.  ir— 141.) 

t  "Scntiva  aiiflie  tioii  sciiz;i  arnu  fnitto  rlciranima  sua  le  spirituali  esortationi,  cite  frh  le 
diiiKsfiche  pareti  afrati  rifaceano.  allf  <|iiali  coiiic  fosse  uno  di  <'«.si,  <ia  iiitroriolto.  e  in  qiie.sta 
nianiera  venue  ijoaveniente  ail  atlettiouarsi  a  (lueHIusfituto:  pareudoli  di  noii  notei  in«}{iJo 
aunit-ntare  il  talento  douatojili  dalla  divina  Maesti'i.  clie  col  reiider«i  reliyioso  di  que)  sacro 
Ordine.  che  oltre  la  vita  eonteu)i)iHtiva  r|nivi  profcHsata,  «•,  anclie  in  s;i<"iii  parte  rivolto  alio 
Bterpauiento  dell'lieresie.  e  alia  dilatatione  del  Vanytdo."     (Lib.  I.,  Cai>o  II.,  n.  6,  p.  11.) 

%  The  following  concise  wctrd-s  of  Werner  recall  the  Divine  Providential  Eye  wliicli  was 
watcliiuK  aul  ^^uidinj;  tlie  Saint  from  the  verv  first :— '^  Noch  vor  seiner  Geburt  liatte  ein  from- 
mer  Einsiedler  der  Mutter  den  zukiinftigeu  Ruhni  des  .Sohues  geweissagt;  der  ihm  beigelegte 
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one  point.  Had  he  possessed,  as  I  feel  inclined  to  think  he  did 
possess,  an  intuition  of  the  future,  his  preparation  for  it  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.  Does  not  the  "  Quid  efiset  Deufi'^ 
of  his  boyhood  ask  a  question  which  is  answered  in  the  Sumina 
of  his  diM'lining  age  ?  The  very  books  found  in  his  prison  form 
the  broad  basis  of  his  greatest  work  :  the  Bibh; — Rin^elatiou  ; 
the  Lombard — Tradition  and  the  Fathers  ;  Aristotle — Reason. 
These  master- works  he  is  said  to  have  got  by  heart,  or  at  all 
events  so  thoroughly  to  have  grasped,  as  to  have  been  com- 
j)letely  imbued  with  their  spirit  and  their  force.  Next,  we  find 
him  studying  under  Albert  the  Great,  at  Cologne,  at  Paris,  then 
at  Cologne  again,  and  at  Paris  once  more.  His  superiors  had 
discovered  the  quality  of  his  genius.  The  versatility,  wide 
information,  and  many-sided  energy  of  Albert,  were  brought  to 
to  bear  upon  the  formation  of  his  character  and  mind.  Unqu«^s- 
tionably  he  had  had  many  an  anxious  discussion  with  his 
master,  not  only  on  deep  subjects  of  theology,  but  also  on  what 
was  beginning  to  occupy  men's  minds — on  vast  systems  and 
])ro found  methods  of  organizing  truth.*  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  a  mind  like  the  Angelical 's  to  grasp  the  "  Sen- 
tences," and  to  comment  on  them,  without  being  carried  beyond 
the  steady,  yet  narrow  and  somewhat  unscientific  process  of 
their  author.  If  the  Lombard  had  done  so  much — had  raised  a 
breakwater  against  the  rising  tide  of  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence, could  not  the  highest  gifts  of  reason  be  turned  round  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  ?  could  not  irreverence  be  shown  to 
be  irrational  ;  and  the  fundamental  virtues  and  graces  of  a 
Christian  heart  to  be  simply  the  most  perfect  development  of 
the  noblest  moral  gifts  of  man  ?  Could  the  Angelical  ])ossibly 
have  known  all  he  did  know,  and  have  lived  under  the  intiu- 
ences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  without  feeling  a 
solemn  call  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  a  vocation 
worthy  of  his  exceptional  abilities  ?t 

Niniic  Tlionms  wiiidf  rl\  iiiolotfisch  uut'tUi-  ali'iiiuulijif  Tiofc  »l«'r  li('ili;;eu  WisstMiscliaft  ih-s  ;;ott- 
fiU'iirltttitfii  Lfliii  IS  iicdtiitct  ;  in  sciiu-r  z;n  trsttu  Kiiullu'it  blir)>  t-r  unv«'rsfliit.  als  riii  Klitz 
ill's  (iciniifli  i'iii.s«liln;i  mid  iiclxu  iiiiu -stiiu  kUiiir  S»li\v»st»'r  toiUctc:  cin  »'iu/.i;;rs  MaJ  /.»'i;;tt( 
tM-  iliiirli  'I'lniiucii  nc;;«ii  die  iniilici  liclu-n  HctVlilr  Widnst  rrluu,  als  tr  tin  init  drii  W.trtrn  Ave 
Maria  lust  liricl>»ins  lUat  t ,  da.s  i-r  sfllisl  iiu  \\m\v  t'rst  liii-lt,  aus  st-iin-u  Ilaiididu- ii  }:«-1i<>ii  .sttUtc  ; 
(la  »T  f.s  w  ifdcj  /.miit'kiu'koiniiun.  i\ahin  cr  is  iii  dm  MuihI  \\\n\  vt-rsi'lilurkti'  es,  dm  Proidu-lrii 
UHclialuiu'iid,  di'V  die  ilini  von  (iott  dai^fniihtf  Huclirollc  vorsidjlang.— AVc-A,,  111.,  2."  ( Ik-r 
heilujf  Tliiiiii,ui  ritii  Juiiiiui,  Kistrr  litntil.  Krslis  Cui)itil,  }>.  4.) 

*  Mr  could  liaidiy  liavt-  hvvu  so  inliiiiat*'  witli  tlu-  Douiinioaiis  aa  he  was,  without  toucliiiiK 
on  joints  wliiili  w»i<'  of  j;ii'al»st  inloifst  ii>  cvt'rv  way  to  tlu-in.  Hxpandiii.!;  truth,  and  fnuli- 
nttni^  111  or.  tlus«>  wric  tlu'ir  two  >trfat  iic(-ii))atioii($: — "  Toiiimaso,  a  lui  da  huon  tempo  cnuio 
ill  aiumirazioiw'  li-  insifjiii  virtii  di  »|iu'8fi  r»'li;iio8l.  avi-a  lu  foslunu'  di  ooiiduisi  a  i|iiaudo  a 
qiiaiuh)  al  loro  loiivfiiio  di  NajioH.  c  uon  stiiza  sua  roiisolazioiu-  iis;»va  rou  <|U«'i  hiu>ui  padii.  ai 
quali,  v<"iiuto;;li  U  di'slro.  «l)l>c  api  rto  il  si-iicto  d»'l  suo  i  nor*-.  Av«a  in  i>pf/i<'it:\  in  allissiina 
rjv»'r«"ii/.a  un  cotal  jiadio  tiiovanui  da  San  (Jiuiiano.  iioiiii*  ooinpinto  «lojj;ni  virtii  f  tornito  di 
«in>jidai«>  disciininuMito;  nui  «'sso  assai  fjli  na  a  fivadti  tli  o«Mit<  rirr  di  «]n«'sto  sno  tlesidnio.  o 
M'uipnohv  »io  tart'VH,  tutto  ardova  di  t-niraie  in  ivlisiono."  (CJibtdh.  iti  S<xn  Toinma^  tfAouino, 
Vni>.  ir.,  /).  22.)  f>  V  -i         . 

t  A«'»'ordin>:  to  l?avoilh>.  the  Bi'iu'dictiuo  monks  at  Monti>  (\is.sino  aooti  disrovrrod  liow 
gwat  a  niind  was  in  thrii-  midst.  And  tliis  is  all  thi-  mon'  worthv  ofivmark.  as  tin-  Ansflital 
was  only  tivo  >tars  otau:o,  aotordiun  to  this  autlnu-.  whi-n  ht-  i-iit«r«d  llu-  Abhry:— ••  Lt-s  raifs 
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The  liaiid  of  Providence,  the  dispositions  of  superiors,  the 
circunistaiices  of  his  life,  tlii^  very  siihjects  wiiicli  he  taiiglit,  tlie 
points  on  wliidi  lie  wrote — all  concentrate,  like  the  rays  of 
li^ht  on  a  biirnin^-^'lass,  upon  tlie  o\u'  great  achieveuKMit  of  liis 
life,  u])()n  tlie  iSuNiniu   TJicologicd. 

This  ASti/nnui  was  the  destiny  of  the  A.ng(»lical.  As  naturalists 
assure  us  that  there  are  creatures  whose  one  simple  end  in  life 
is  to  produce  another  life,  and  having  accomplished  that,  to  die  ; 
so,  in  a  measure,  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born  into  this  world  to  achieve  one  mast(^rful 
work,  to  erect  his  mighty  acropolis,  and  then  to  be  called  away.* 
The  Swmna  TJteologica^  though  written  quickly,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  his  one  lif(i's  labour.  It  was  his  great 
legacy  to  humanity.  It  absorbed  all  his  powers,  and  used  up 
all  his  knowledge,  and  employed  all  the  Ijreadth  of  his  vast 
mind,  and  all  the  illumination  of  grace,  accompanied  by  a  pure 
and  abstracted  life,  to  produce  that  one  result. 

What  are  all  his  other  labours  but  preparations  for  this  opus 
s^iDimunt^  Without  such  an  explanation,  his  writings  become 
confused  and  unmeaning  fragments,  the  scattered  fruits  of 
intense  thought  and  study,  without  any  appropriate  end.  If  a 
man  goes  abroad,  and  comes  ux)on  a  heap  of  stones  here,  a 
column  there,  here  a  capital,  there  the  portion  of  a  roof,  with 
wood  and  quarried  work,  and  tiles,  and  slabs,  and  sashes,  and 
all  the  ordinary  signs  of  building — he  at  one  perceives  that 
these  materials,  though  different  in  kind,  are  destined  to  take 
their  i)lace  in  giving  unity  to  one  grand  conception  ;  and  if, 
after  a  time,  he  returns  and  finds  some  sx)lendid  pile  there,  and 
recognizes  in  its  walls,  and  roof,  and  shafts,  and  caj)itals,t  the 

qnn1it<'-B  qui  distingiiaifiit  I'iiitellifJtencc-  ct  le  cceiir  rU-  Tliomjw*  fiircnt  itioiiipteiiK'ut  rornarqiu'-ea 
par  »«»  noil veaiix  iiiaitres.  lis  stMiiblt-rtMit  conipreiKlrc  que  la  Provideuce  vciiait  «le  rciiicttre 
iMitie  IciirH  mains  iiu  talent  fl'nne  valenr  \)f\i  conininnt-.  San.s  (jn'il  lenr  fnt  i)(»ssil)l«*  d'en 
calcuh-r  tout  h-  i>rix.  ils  Hi-ntirent  va^iiunn-nt  (juc.  i)ar  leur  acceptation  nn'inc.  ils  dcvcnaicnt 
rcdcvablcs.  non-HcuU-nicnt  a  regard  dime  ;;rande  faniille.  inais  encore,  viw-a-vis  de  tout*-  li* 
chr«'tieiit(;.  II  y  eut  an  Mont-Ca.s«in,  an  nionient  oil  Tliomas  entrait  dans  cette  denu-nre, 
t'oniine  iiii  •'■elio  des  paroles  i)roi)lietit|ne3  recneillies  i\  Rocca-Sicca,  avant  la  naissance  de  cet 
enfant.  On  eiit  dit  que  le  ((unr  de  ces  ]iienx  solitaires  ressentait  d'avance  le  j>oida  dc  »«• 
grandcs  de,stin('*e8.''     (HiMoire  de  S/dnt  Thomns  iF Aquin.  Choji.  II..  p.  15.  quatr.  idit.) 

*  Tlioiij;li  lie  does  not  develoj)  liis  tlion^lit.  it  is  evident  that  Professor  Gibelli  looks  npon  the 
Summa  as  the  r<'siilt  of  a  lixed  plan.     He  calls  it   a  "  terniine  tisso  d'alto  consi^jlio,"  to 
Mliich  S.  Thomas  had  directed  his  niij^htv  fiifts  and  j^Iorioiis  studies.     The  following  ;ii 
word.s : — '•  Intorno  a  quel  tempo  Tonimaso,  coinecht;  iioii  ces.sasse  inai  d'int<;iidere  coll 
ardore  e  all'insejjnanieuto  e  alia  preilicazione  e  a  dettare  qiiando  nu  Trattato  qiiando  iin  aliio, 
e  whbene  egli  il  piii  del  tempo  fosse  dato  alle  accese  sue  preghiere  e  a  quelle  siibliini  contetn- 
]>lazioni  die  lo  aiiitavano  a  crescere  in  santith,  pose  mano  a  qncH'Opeia.  la  quale  fu  e  sari 
niaisempre  la  iiiaravin;lia  di  tutti  i  dotti.     Parlo  della  sua  Soiunia  Teolojiica.  alia  (jiiale  come  a 
t-irmiue  tisso  dalto  consiglio  avea  volto  il  potentissimo  siio  iugeguo,  e  i  gloiiosi  suoi  studi." 
(Capo  XX  v.,  p.  94.) 

t  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  Huwma  means  a  collection.  "  Summa  latina  vox  est  a 
priscis.  recentioribuscjne  Latinis  auctoribus  nsitata:  et  f|ueniadmodnni  peritiores  ante  nos 
observarunt,  collectioueni  quemdam,  sive  contractionem  signiticat:  qiue  cum  esse  possit  vel 
numeroriim,  vel  sententiarum,  vel  aliariini  reriim :  tit.  iit  .Sumina  nunierornm,  Suinina 
sententianim,  et  liiijnsuiodi  dicere  latine  et  ele'ianter  possimus.  Circvmsijectis  rehus  omnitnit, 
rationihujiqxw  KuMnctis  (inqiiit  Cicero)  snyniiiam  feci  co'jitationv m  mrnrum  omnium  ,-  hoc  est.  collegi, 
;id  certa<|iie  capita  contraxi  cogitationes  meas  oniues.  Proinde  ruiia  crollectio  oniiiis  et  con- 
tractio,  angiistia  qii%dam  et  brevitas  esse  videtnr  constat  hac  voce  significari  brevitatein.  et 
angustiam  quamdain;  unde  formulas  illai  loquendi  ortse  sunt,  ad  siiiuniara  dicere.  loqni  in 
summa,  et  hnjusmodi  qii;e  significant  brevibus  paucis<|iie  comjdecti  nos  velle  ea.  de  qiiibiis 
verba  fact II ri  sumns."     (Ilieron.  Vii  Im..  iJe  Div.  Tlujiii.  .iqaiunt.  Doct.,  Lib.  II.,  2>.  H'5 — n't-) 
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mat(3riaKs  ho  had  before  seen  scattered  on  the  ground,  does  lie 
not  tak(j  for  granted  that  the  preparation  he  had  s(ien  was  the 
result  of  careful  calculation  ;  and  that  the  architect,  before  he 
had  given  out  a  single  drawing,  had  thoroughly  matured  his 
entir<5  plan  ; — that  he  had  a  distinct  scope  in  view,  and  was 
steadily  working  towards  it ;  that  each  board  and  stone,  each 
tile  and  frame,  did  not  contain  its  meaning  in  itself,  but  alone 
could  be  interpreted  when  brought'into  relation  with  the  general 
design  ?  Would  he  not  say,  "  Those  were  the  materials,  this  is 
the  grand  result?"* 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  Take  all  his 
works,  his  "  Catena  Aiirea,''  his  "  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard, his  "  Quodliheta^'"  his  "  Qucestiones  DisputatOB,''  his  "  Con- 
tra Gentiles,''  his  "  Compendium  of  Theology,"  even  his  very 
first  brochures,  as  well  as  his  voluminous  writings  on  Aristotle 
and  on  the  Gospels,  on  Job  and  on  8.  Paul — take  whatever  he 
has  written  as  it  lies  scattered  up  and  down  his  life,  whether  it 
come  under  Revelation,  Tradition,  or  Reason,  whether  it  be  the 
foundation,  or  the  columns,  or  the  buttresses,  and  you  will 
r(M'ogniz(^  it,  though  it  may  be  cast  in  a  different  form,  as  occu- 
l)ying  its  place  in  the  vast  creation  of  the  Sunima  Theologica. 
Wo  true  is  this,  that  those  who  succeeded  this  great  architect 
were  enabled,  from  the  materials  which  he  himself  had  drawn 
togeth(»r,  to  complete  the  edifice  which  he  had  left  unfinished. f 

Combining  the  parts  is  the  smallest  lalx^ir  of  a  great  archi- 
tectonic work.  Genius  lies,  first,  in  conceiving  the  entire  ])lan  ; 
then,  in  collecting  material  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  and,  finally, 
in  fashioning  each  separate  portion  into  shape.  When  this  has 
been  accomplislnMl,  then  the  work  is  all  but  ended.  The  Sinn- 
7)ia  was  written  in  a  few  years  ;  the  preparation  for  writing  it 
occupied  an  entire  life-time  of  uninterrupt«Hl  thought  and  study. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  tSumma  Theologica  i  It 
is  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form,  and  the 

*  T]i«>  wliolp  tondcMicy  of  tlic  thirt«MMitli  oontnry  was  townnla  a  avntliosis  of  sonio  kind. 
M»>ii  lunl  lunl  fii(>uj;l>  of  rrjijimtiitarv  tf;n'liiii<;.  AUicrl's  work  was  tot)  poiulcrous.  it  \m».h  a 
iiU'Vi'  (|uarrv — of  wliicli  the  .\iiil<'li<':»l  l>.\  tin-  wa.\  inatlc  •;ooil  usr.  ami  licit luT  t-li-ar  nor  pr«'«'i.s<' 
t^noimli  lor  ilu-  stii(l<-nl  ;  tlic  lioniliaid  was  still  coMinicntcd  on  ami  prizctl;  vrl  tin-  vcrv  stuily 
ofliiswdik  hatl  o|i('ni<l  uuMi's  niinils  to  st-o  boxoiul  liini:  it  had  rdnoatrd  tluMu  W\  «»nd  ilsili. 
und  had  intlicaud  niauv  Ihinus  whiih  it  had  \\o\.  «aiiifd  out.  Tlir  An;;fli<ar.s  Sutitmn  is  bv  far 
tho  nio.st  sviunict rical  and  prcoisr  ainon;;st  all  tin-  ilijicsts  which  have  ajiprarcd  in  tin-  .sohool;*. 
No  man,  «'v«Mi  in  tlu'si-  da.v.s,  i-oiild  conslriu't  a  Sutnnui  at-fordinn  to  UMnlorn  wHntt<,  without 
apiKiuinji  at  U'a.st  to  imitaU' tin-  An«;»d  of  tho  Schools.  This  points  to  his  eleviitiou  of  mind 
whii-h  could  sec  so  fur  i-vcn  intt)  our  day. 

t  Here  are  some  of  the  nhilosophers,  orators,  and  poets  mentioned  in  tho  Sumvia  : — 
"Aristotolcs.  .Mua.'cl,  .\h'\auaer.  .Vndronicus.  .\rislophanes.  .Vverri>fs.  .\viccnna,  Avenpace, 
Avicehrou,  ImhiIijus,  (\i,ius  .hiriscousulius.  Demociitns.  Kinix-docU-s.  Kpu'urus.  Kucli«lea. 
geometer:  (^ilherlus  I'orretanus,  Ueraclitns.  lloratuis.  poeta  lyricns:  Jul.  Ca-sar.  de  H«'llo 
Uallieo.  histoiiciis:  Leiu'ippus,  Lihcr  de  Causis.  Liher  Strata.uemmatnn*  Krancornm:  Ma«'ro- 
hins,  siip»'r  Somnium  Scipiimis;  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  orator ;  t)\idius  Xaso;  Plato.  Peripa- 
tetici,  IMolinus,  I'ittacns  Mityleiia'us.  Porphyrins,  Prthafjoras,  PtolonuiMis,  astronomns:  Seneca 
orator;  Sallustins,  historionraithus;  Simplicins,  Socrates,  Sophista>.  Stoicl,  Strahns.  Terentius 
poeta  comicus:  Titus  Livins.  historicus:  Trimcuistns,  Varro.  Valerius  Maximns.  orator; 
Vegetius,  de  re  milituri."     (Vid.  Opp.,  Tom.  A'..  ImUx  Xomts,  p.  572.     Ktl.  Komir.  MDCCLXXUl.) 
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ordtM-ly  exposition  of  wliat  a  man  should  be.  Tlic;  Angelical 
had  studii'd  the  mind  of  the  Church.  In  as  far  as  is  given  to 
man,  he  had  mastered  that  Divine  intelligence.*  And  just  as  a 
Carlo  Dolce  would  jxjre  over  some  beautiful  face,  with  its  sweet 
modest  expression,  with  its  delicate  colouring,  with  its  soft- 
rounded  f(^atur(\s  ;  just  as  he  would  note  every  sliade  and  tint, 
to  the  light  living  in  the  eye,  and  the  curve  i)laying  on  the  li})s  • 
just  as  he  would  photograph  all  this  upon  his  imagination,  and 
then,  with  inimitable  tenderness  and  skill,  reproduce  it  upon 
the  glowing  canvass — so  with  the  Angelical.  He  spent  his  days 
in  the  study  of  the  lineaments  and  expression  of  the  spotless 
Bride  of  Christ.  To  reproduce  the  likeness  of  her  beauty  was 
the  labour  of  his  life  ;  his  mind  was  in  harmony  with  her  grace- 
fulness ; — for  Her  radiance  is  not  corporeal :  it  is  the  truth, 
goodness,  and  harmony  of  her  high  supi^rnatural  commission 
which  lends  to  her  that  loveliness  wdiich  comes  straight  from  the 
Eternal  Throne. 

The  mind  of  the  Church,  unlike  the  simple  face  of  a  Madon- 
na, is  vast,  deep,  and  ditfic^ult  to  grasp,  on  account  of  its  awful 
oneness  and  sublime  multiplicity.  The  Church's  mind  is 
reflected  in  her  history  ;  there  is  a  human  element  in  it,  as  well 
as  a  Divine.  She  has  her  great  giants  who  are  born  to  her,  who 
fight  for  her,  who  die  away  and  are  succeeded  by  others  ;  whilst 
she,  ever  young,  strong,  and  beautiful,  sweeps  on  from  age  to 
age  towards  the  revelation  of  her  final  glory.f  Unlike  decay- 
ing and  fickle  man,  her  mind  is  ever  one.  As  she  advances, 
bleeding,  out  of  the  first  tragic  periods  of  her  history,  she 
unfolds  her  sympathies  more  and  more.  Her  enemies  maliciously 
strike  at  her,  and  her  champions  ward  of!'  the  blow.  Her  voice, 
shrill  as  the  bugle,  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  a  glorious  line  of 
Pontiffs,  who  live  and  die,  whilst  the  spirit  w'hich  animates 
them  goes  on  without  a  shadow  of  alteration  or  vicissitude. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Super- 
natural Life  ;  she  appeals  to  the  past  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
present,  and  she  fearlessly  challenges  her  opponents  to  point 
out  a  flaw  in  her  heavenly  armour — one  single  seam  through 
which  the  glittering  point  of  human  reason  can  penetrate  and 

*  These  Popes  (tlie  infallible  exponents  of  the  Chunh's  mind)  help  in  the  construction  of 
the  Siinima : — '•  AdrianuH,  Papa:  Alexaiirler.  Piiniiis  Martyr;  Alexander  IH. ;  Anaelj^tiis,  Martyr; 
A^atlio.  Papa:  Bonifacius.  Papa;  Calixtiis.  Martyr :  Cojlestinus  III. ;  Clemens.  Martyr;  Daniasiis, 
Papa;  Eusebiiis.  Papa;  Fubiauiis,  Martyr ;  F"elix,  Papa;  Gregorius  I.,  Gref^oritis  VII..  (jelasiiis, 
Martyr;  Honoriiis  III.,  Ilornilsda.  Papa:  Joannes.  Papa;  lunocentins  II.,  Innocentins  III..  Jiilins, 
Papa;  Leo  I.,  Leo  IV.,  Lucius  IIL,  -Martiuiis.  Pa]>a:  Marcellus.  Martyr ;  Nicolans,  Pai)ai  Paa- 
diali.s.  Papa:  Pelaj^ns,  Papa;  Pius,  Pa|»a:  .Ser;;iu.s,  Pajta ;  Soter,  Martyr;  Stephanus.  .Martyr; 
Stejdiauiis  v.,  Silvester,  Pai)a;  Syinuiaclnis,  Papa;  Telesphorus,  Martyr;  Urbanu-s,  Martyr; 
Urbanus  II.,  Zepliirinus.  Martyr."     (VicL  (>j)p.  .S'.  I'lujinve  Aquinat.,  Tom.  A'.,  Imlex  Sonus,  p.  572.) 

t  The  Angelical  studied  her  al.so  in  lier  Councils,  viz. : — "  ("onstantinoijolitana,  Nicna.  Tole 
tana,  Arausicanuni.  Kidiesinuni.  .Meldense.  .\ureiianense,  (Jalcedoueuse,  Laterauense.  Carthajp- 
neuse  IV.,  Uvonjarcien.se,  Agatense,  Triburiense,  Alricanuni,  Keineuse,  Arelateuse.  Milevl- 
tauuiu,  Aucyritauuni,  Moguutinuiq."     (Vid.  0pp.,  Low  Citato.) 
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wound  her.*  Her  maj(;sty,  her  grace,  her  radiant  i)urity,  the 
supernatural  character  of  her  whole  intelligence  and  action,  the 
t(niderness  of  her  moth(ir's  love — all  is  displayed  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  man  and  to  make  it  fit  for  heaven.  The  magic 
which  springs  with  her  elastic  step,  the  beaming  of  her  coun- 
tenance, the  sparkling  of  her  eye — all  tell  of  her  Divine  Original, 
of  the  triumph  of  an  hundred  victories,  and  of  the  glories  of 
her  supernatural  crown. 

To  draw  out  her  picture  in  such  a  way  that  men  might  under- 
stand it,  was  the  life's  labour  of  our  8aint.  The  Suimna  Theo- 
logica  is,  afttn-  all,  l)ut  the  scientific  exposition  of  thos(i  principles 
which  actuate  h(?r  life,  and  lend  to  her  entire  being  its  super- 
natural loveliness.! 

The  vastnessof  the*p reparation  must  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  to  be  achieved.  He  who  would  build  a  mighty 
t(^niple,  must  sink  foundations  in  proportion,  must  cut  out 
massive  columns,  and  must  quarry  for  the  walls.  He  who  would 
give  a  transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  Universal  Church,  must  be 
prex)ared  to  prosecute  studies  proportionate  to  the  immensity 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

What  are  the  principal  instruments  necessary  for  grasping 
th(;  ('hurch's  mind  ?  Those  very  studies  which  the  Ang<'lical 
had  engaged  in  from  early  youth.  They  are  principally  three  : 
the  study  of  Revelation — of  the  Old  Law,  and  of  the  New 
Covenant;  the  study  of  Tradition,  that  is,  of  the  teaciiings  of 
the  Fathers,  the  iSovereign  Pontilfs,  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Church  ;  and  iinally,  the  study  of  that  Intellectual  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  which  shows  the  mind  how  these  vast  subjects, 
with  all  their  various  groups  of  truths  and  principles,  can  be 
set  up  in  unity — like  the  human  organism,  which  is  in  om*  stMis«» 
many,  though  in  another  only  one.;}: 

"  No!  ah«'  is  stioiijr,  an<l  iimn  is  wt-ak.  Slio  broii^jlit  a  rcnuMly  for  suilt.  and  for  moral  iiii|>o- 
tfiMM'.  Ami  '•  tlui8  il  is  tliat  Ciuisliauity  i«  tlu-  fiilliliiH-iit  of  tin-  promise  iiia<lt'  to.Mtniliaiii,  and 
of  the  Mo.saic  ifvclalions ;  this  is  liow  it  lias  Ixcn  al»Ic  Irom  tin-  tirst  to  nriMii»v  tlu-  world,  and 
Hain  a  liold  on  cvnv  class  of  Imniau  socictN  to  wliirli  its  (ncai'licis  rcal'lit-d;  tins  is  wliy  the 
Konian  |io\\ir,  and  tin-  mnltil  ndc  of  rfii;;ions  whicliit  «inl)i:uid.  conld  not  stand  a;;ainst  it  ; 
lljisis  tlu- socn-t  of  its  snstauu'd  inrf;;.\ .  and  its  n«'V«'itlaL:nin.i;  mart  \  rdonis;  tlii»  is  liow  at 
jMiscnt  it  is  so  inyst«Tionsly  potent,  in  spitr  of  tin-  n»'\v  and  tiarlnl  ad\  rrsarirs  wliich  l>«'s«-t  its 
path.  It  lias  with  it  thai  jiift  of  slaunihni;:  and  hi'alin>;  the  mif  dt  i  p  woniul  of  hnnian  natnrc, 
wliich  avails  nnno  for  its  snrrrss  than  a  full  «iH\vilopa'dia  of  sriintiln-  know  i«dj;r.  and  a  \\  liolr 
lihrary  of  i  ontrovfrsy,  and  thcridoro  it  must  last  whilst  hnnian  naiiin-  lasts.  It  isaliviii<; 
trnth,  which  m-vi-r  can  ;;row  old."     (Grummar  of  A,*,'*r>it.  I'art  II.,  C/uip.  A.,  p.  4H?.     Thini  KtL)  " 

t  Takt*  the  preparation,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the  preparation  of  the  AnKelieal  in  one  iH-aneh 
of  study  alone,  vi/,. :  Pajian  I'hilosoi>hy  as  re)nc.sented  l>y  .\ristoth — «>f  whom  later.  In  tli«^ 
rarnia  edititni  of  his  works,  his  ('kiiiiih  I'llitri/  on  the  Staiiyrite  tills  fonrlarjje  volnnies.  The  tirst. 
pp.  I— .Vl!l;  the  sc»ond,  />/».  1—441;  the  third,  pp.  I — ti.vj ;  and  the  fonrth.  ;»;).  1— 7ti<i.  When  it  is 
reinenihered  what  Is  the  t\atnn>  of  Aristotle's  writin;;s,  that  tliey  are  in  th^^  hi;;ln-st  dejtree 
lounal  and  nutaiih\sical,  that  intense  a]>i>lieati«ui  ol  tin-  mintl  is  neeess;»ry  for  nnisteriii;;  t  In  iii 
—  to  sa>  nothiiipi  ol  coinnuntin^  on  t  licni.  and  of  the  fact  that  le\N  nun  can  fnlh  eom)irehen(l 
-some  portions  of  them— some  notion  nia>  be  formed  of  the  view  taken  hy  the  An^jelical  re^jard- 
jnj;  wide  and  tleep  stndy.  If  the  substance  of  the  .Sfn/ii/ia  omnes  from  Revelation  and  Tradition, 
the  tonn  in  which  it  is  cast,  that  is  to  miv  its  framework,  has  Wen  pnt  tugcthcr  alter  deep 
study  of  t;u>ek  nu'thod  ami  thonjiht. 

t  0\  conrse  the  above  is  tiot  intendeil  as  an  exhaustive  snnnnarv  of  the  Um^  thrologiH.  Those 
who  wish  loi  more  on  this  point  will  timl  all  they  conhl  dcsiie    in  Mdchior  Cainis.  tliat    eulight- 
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He  who  could  tliorou^dily  master  this  tlirrc-fold  matter,  and 
discover  that  scieiitiiic  form  or  organic  striictun^  which  dis})lays 
its  mutual  liarmoiiy  and  bearing  ;  and  thr(jugh  a  spirit  of  super- 
natural purity  could  see  Um  hid(h'n  things  of  thi^  spirit ;  and 
througli  the  clearness  of  the  intellectual  eye  could  intue  the 
higli  trutlis  of  morality  and  religion — such  a  man,  if  gifted 
with  transcendent  ability,  witli  opportunity  and  time,  would  be 
capable  of  constructing  a  jSu?n7ua  Theologica. 

It  would  be  a  life's  labour,  it  would  be  a  saint's  work,  it 
would  require  all  tlie  reverence,  love,  })urity,  and  adoration 
man  could  command,  to  bring  his  spirit  into  harmony  with  such 
a  momentous  subject.  He  should  possess  a  genius  of  the  supc^r- 
natural  order,  and  live  away  in  the  world  unseen.* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  career  of  the  Ang<dical  from  the 
first,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  the  labours  he  engaged  in,  and  the 
whole  direction  of  his  studies,  point  him  out  as  ])r(?pared  by 
Providence  for  achi(?ving  a  special  work  for  the  Church  of  God. 

The  very  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  no  the  Haint  had  seen  his  way  to  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
tlirows  all  the  greater  iutc^rest  on  his  life.  If  he  were  ])repar- 
ing  from  the  first,  and  had  stretched  forth  consciously  from  liis 
youth  towards  the  accomplishnnrnt  of  his  vocation,  th(3n  a  tlood 
of  light  is  cast  on  the  character  of  his  intelligence.  If  on  the 
contrary  he  were  simply  led  like  a  little  child  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  till  his  life-object  broke  u])on  him,  then  how  marvel- 
lously the  guidance  of  an  Unseen  Hand  din^cted  all  his  ways  ! 

It  is  necessary  at  pr(?sent  thus  to  touch  upon  the  Smnma 
Theologica  in  general,  to  look  upon  it  as  it  were  from  afar — as 
one  might  gaze  on  the  distant  pyramids,  in  order  to  realize  it 
sufficiently  for  the  ])urpose  in  hand,  though  without  being  able, 
or  deeming  it  necessary,  to  study  it  in  detail. f     There  it  stands, 

ein-d  n-fonntT,  who  on  tliJH  jioiiit.  as  well  aH  ni.niiv  oflicrs.  owes  ho  much  to  the  StaKvrHe.  His 
h«:HliiiK«  iir«-  ten:  — I  S.  Sfriflnrn  (v.  TU.  <irn..  ^143— l(J3);  H.  Tnulitio  fJ  hid.,  i  UA—\».t);  III. 
AnrlnrititJ*.  ErrUxin  CiUhulirip  Tra/litin  fl  hiil..  ^i  1K«— 202.  ci  ^  2(17— 2(»f») :  IV.  CnrrilUi  prirserlim  dmf- 
ruHn  ( I  >>iil  .<iHH—2^*^,  rtf^ZW);  V.  Drjinitiows  J.'mii.  J'<mtifi<-niii  ( I  hiil..  '<i  Z\Ci):  VI.  Saiuli  I'uUca 
(<il'«);  VII.  Thfologi  .STfuiUhstici  (Ihul..i2\2):  VIII.  /Intio  S'alitrulin  (I hid.,  i  2iry—2:i:)) ;  IX.  Philo- 
aojthi :  X.  Hislorin  Ktrlejsiastiin  et  J'ro/nn/i  (J  hid..  ^  10). 

*  A.H  FriKi'iio  says,  the  Aiiyi-licul  was  tilli<l  witli  the.  sjiiiit  of  S.  Jfronif,  and  of  S.  Paul  the 
tirs»  lif-rmit : — "  Ma  ToiiiaHO  «-oii  lo  ^piiito  di  .S.  (>ii-o]aiiio,  c)h-  aiitipoiu-va  la  toiii«:a  di  San  I'aolo 
primo  roiuito  t«'h8uta  <Ii  palmc  allr  i>or]M)ic  reali.  ri.spos*- :  iS(r  il  .sijiium-  di-SHe  a  iiic  r«'l<tti"in'. 
iiiiilro  pin  prciito  ••l«'HK*'r«*'  1'"  luiinilii-  di  S.  (Jioxaiiiii  CliriHostoiiio  sopra  S.  .Mattco.  (he  I'cb.siT 
jKidroiir  di  I'ari;;i,  .sa-iuiaiiHiitc  jiK-ixmciido  la  8ai>i<Miti:i  «■  la  jiovcit?!  di  >pirito  a'rej:iii  ctl 
a>;riiiiiK-rj :  ♦■  fra  I'altr*-  ragioni.  cIk'  in-  asHt  jiiio.  c,  v<»lle  insicnic  aniiiiai-strare  i  suoi  coiiipa;:!!!. 
una  I'll;  CiviUis  enim  h/rc,  si  enart  mra  propter  curnm  rcgimini«  cnnOviphitinn^ii  dirim/ritm  iiiiM 
ertfteret.  et  rinmoUttionem  animi  itKpnliret.  f/wtm  ,Sn-i/>lwu  danarH.  Quanto  junur/ite  </ni«  ainpHtu  pro 
amtire  tempornlinm  prrtnitnr,  Umtu  })frinilosiwi  a  nr.leistibns  eU/uyatur."  (Vita  di  San  TomanO 
(f  A'/nino.  Lih.  II..  Cnjxj  A'.,  n.  4,  ;».  120.) 

t  Th«'  jnofouud  view  ho  liad  of  tlie  supernatural  lielp  of  God,  and  the  special  assistance 
accorded  to  him,  are  clear  iiMlicatif>us  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  regard  :—'•  Ma  perche  la 
Hupieutia  9f  condo  la  dtntrina  del  uo.stro  Santo  proprianiente  con^iste  nel  cono.scimento  di  I)!0  e 
delle  eo.se  a  lui  aitpartenenti,  no!  i)er  tanto  in  jirima  tratterenio  della  profonda  scientia.  a 
chejjli  pervenne  delle  sacre  Sent  tore,  es.sendone  lauffire  lo  .'<tesso  I)io.  il  ((iiale.  come  e{jli  dice, 
da  le  chiavi  delliutendimenti)  ai  Dottori  della  Chiesa,  a'santi  espositori.  ajili  humili,  agli  anrit-i 
il<-iroiatione,  a^riiinocenti.  Htaiido  scritto:  Nellanlma  macolata  e  di  mala  volonta  uou  eutrera 
la  .•<ai)ieutia."     (Fiigerio,  LUj.  111.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  4,  7».  125 — 12b.) 
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a  colossal  monument  for  all  time,  witnessing,  by  its  vast  outline 
alone,  to  the  labour,  energy,  and  genius  of  him  who  set  it  in  its 
place. 

The  fact  of  the  Suimuw  never  having  been  completed,  far 
from  detracting  from  its  greatness  seems  to  prove  it  all  the 
more.  It  was  too  enormous  for  any  one  man  to  begin  and  to 
accomplish.  Had  the  8aint  wholly  linished  it,  perhaps  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  realize  its  immensity.  Had  those  vast 
jjiles — those  splendid  cathedrals,  with  their  shafts,  and  colon- 
nades, and  arches,  and  solemn  shade,  and  blazoned  glass  ;  with 
their  massive  towers,  pinnacles  and  spires — been  run  up,  in  a 
life-time,  as  if  by  contract,  we  should  think  much  more  lightly 
of  tlu^m  then  we  do.*  But  when  the  life's  work  remains 
unliuished,  and  the  hand  which  began  it  has  fallen  into  dust,  then 
a  c(;rtain  sadness  presses  in  upon  the  mind,  and  we  look  on  the 
maji^stic  fragment  with  tenderness,  and  wonder  at  it,  and 
venerate  that  creative  brain  and  skilful  hand  which  have  left  a 
token  witnessing  to  the  power  of  man,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  ])roclaims  his  absolute  dependence  on  a  Being  more  mighty 
than  himself.  We  do  not  think  the  less  of  the  Angelical 
because  h(^  did  not  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  Sumnia  Theologica  ; 
nor  is  the  monument  practically  injured  by  remaining  unfin- 
islied  :  for  the  end  it  was  intended  to  ac(^omplish,  it  abundantly 
sutUces.  Though  an  outer  work  may  have  been  omitted,  the 
gn^at  central  fortress,  the  real  stronghold,  the  !SecU}ida  SecundcB, 
stands  out  bold,  distinct,  and  complete.f 

It  is  this  work  which  tixes  the  Angelical  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  this  that  he  was  numbei-ed  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  amongst  the  Doctors.  And  the  V(ny  act  of  ranking  him 
iunougst  th(Mn  suggests  a  comparison  to  the  mind.  All  are 
glorious  and  great — but  each  in  his  own  special  line  ;  each  did 
\ 

*  Vifliiuis  thus  <;iv«>s  th«'  ft'stiinony  of  a  h-arnod  nmn: — "  Non  jiiiivabur  his  atldiTc  Antuiiii 
Canipaiii  IntfianiDatiinu  Kpi.st'opi  lestiiuoiiiuin,  c|iiaiiii|iiaiii  prolixiiin  niiiiis  iiomnillis  vidcri 
pott'Nl.  Sif  cniiii  «lc  I>o(t((ri'  iiostro  lo(|uitiir:  •'I'lunnas  l(t«•lll•l^■tis^illul.s  in  Dialtcticis:  «!»• 
«|iilhii.s  siiM'diilit,  ut  (Hii  t'ius  jua-ccpta  mm  n»'y;liji>nit.  i-t  fallfir  qiuuniiiain  nolint.  «-t  t'alli  i]>si 
a  «|U(itniani  luillo  ino(\(>  \)(>s«iiil.  Lofiiphtis.siuuis  in  IMiiiu.sKpliia :  .si\f  ilia.  \\\\v  ad  vita-  ptrtiiH-t 
iiiHtitiiiioiuMii,  i>i  nioialciii  a)>i)('llaiiiii.s ;  ssivc  i\\\;\'  in  ifinni  niitnia  vrrsainr.  ct  initia,  (-asn:*, 
«'\<'ntiiH(|Mf  ('oni)ili'('titiir.  t>t  iMi\  sirani  noniinanins:  in  (|ua  rl  ni\  cnit  ip.s(>  ninlta  per  ;«(' sunpte 
in>jcni(>;  «'l  alioinni  invcuta  involnta  «t  pnpU-xa.  .splcnditlissinia  ft  di^tinctii>siiu»  luoo 
dci'larav  it.  Locnplctissiinn.s  in  .'^ricntia  Divina  <|iiani 'riiculo.i:ic'ani  nnnrnjtanins; 
net-  ullnni  ist  a-nijjnnv  tani  anibifinnni,  nnllns  tain  intrioatns  nudns  a\it  invuhuTum  nnll:i>  tniii 
i>l).s»'nia<  nnlns  .  .  .  ijnas  vir  Dei  «anitissinin.s  nnn  rvol\<'iit  iffrxfrit  niMTUfilt," 
{lit  Div.  Thomce  AquimiL  Doct.  it  .Vri>ri,s,  Lib.  II..  p.  126.     lirLrUr,  MDCCXLl'JII.) 

t  A  >jiavt>  and  l«>ainrd  man  tlms  spoaka  of  tlio  jiit-at  Summa  of  tlH>  Angolionl,  nnd  Ms 
tMiflnisia-sni  niav  in  snino  way  n'wv  an  idea  of  its  powor.  No  cathedral,  however  vast  and 
Holenin,  has  made  a  poet  s|>eak  willi  ijreater  \\armtli  than  t  his :  — "  hon,i;e  mihi  mairis  prohari 
^nnnnaln  'lMieolo<;i:v  I'ateor.  I'n^jns  opi'iis  an<;nslis.>imi  ]irj  siantiam.  si  milii  sint  Mniina' 
t'enlviin,  oraipu' eentnni.  si  cnneta  I'orpons  nu-i  nn-mhra  vertantnr  in  hni;nas,  et  oninesartns 
Imnuvna  voce  resoiu-nt,  lue  j)hne  narraverim,  nee  di;;iniin  ah(|nid  ejus  nia<;nitndiue  ct  n»;\je.i- 
tate  tlixerim.  Ues,  ipia*  traetantnr.  di\  in:\^  snnt;  sentential  snhhmes,  doetiina  eonsfans.  et 
snlttihs:  stvhis  hre\is,  et  nitidus:  oido  ]>nh'hen'imns;  melhodns  vi'ro  ineoinpar.-ihih.s.  Ita 
••mm  ipia'sila  inter  se  neelit.nt  aHnd  e\  alio.  j>osierius  i-x  priori  instar  «at«'n;e  i>endeie.  et 
nicem  ac  robur  aceipere  videantur."     (Hieron.  Vieliu.,  Ihr  Div.  Thonur  .4qHiiMtis  Doct.  LU.  JI., 
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his  j)articiilar  service  ;  each  earned  his  own  dazzling  ciowii ; 
each  showed  his  valour,  or  his  fortitiid<*,  or  his  i)olitical  ability, 
or  his  eloquence,  or  his  scientific  iutuilioii ;  each  stands  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne  of  the  Immortal  Queen,  clos'^r  to  her  and 
more  honourably  j)laced  than  many  others  over  whose  heads 
circles  the  aureola.*  What  w^as  their  office?  How  did  tlu^y 
differ  ?  How  does  the  Angelical  stand  in  their  regard  ?  What 
had  they  to  do  with  his  renown  ? 

These  questions  open  out  a  vast  field  of  thought,  j)rolificw^ith 
guiding  principles  and  with  govcn-ning  idi^as.  And  how  can  we 
rt^fuse  to  enter  into  it?  A  general  survey  must  be  taken. 
How  could  the  x^h-ture  of  the  Angelical  be  drawn  without 
painting  in  the  light  and  colour  which  come  from  abroad,  yet 
still  belong  to  him  ?  How  could  his  position  and  intellect  be 
ade(|uat(^ly  Y)ortrayed  without  touching  on  those  influences 
which  helped  to  secure  to  him  the  one,  and  did  so  much  to 
expand  and  elevate  the  other  ?  How  could  it  be  fairly  shown 
that  he  assiduously  studied  the  ("hurch's  mind,  unless  by  point- 
ing out  how  he  came  in  contact  with  those  who  were  her  trusty 
servants,  who  had  stood  by  her  in  days  of  storm,  who  had  fought 
her  battle,  if  th(>y  did  not  pour  out  the  red  strc^am  of  their  livj'S 
in  herdefcjnce  ?t  Did  lu^  not  heark(^n  to  their  words,  reverence 
all  they  said,  feed  his  mind  upon  their  thoughts,  cherish  tlieni 
tenderly,  and  bind  tlit^B  in  spirit  to  his  heart  as  the  noblest  and 
fairest  creations  of  Divine  omnipotence  ?  Is  not  the  Siiinvia 
Theologica  tesselated  with  their  gem-like  sayings  ?  and  does  not 
the  Angel  of  the  JSchools,  with  that  sweet  modesty  which  is 
attached  to  genius,  turn  and  shape  his  thoughts  with  th(*ir  assist- 
ance ?  Without  their  steady  guidances,  how  could  even  lie  have 
f(jund  his  way  through  the  labyrinths  and  obscurities  of  the 
Sacred  8criptur(»s  ?  Without  th(un,  what  could  he  have  known 
of  the  chequered  history  of  the  Church,  of  her  adversaries,  her 
combats,  and  her  victories  ?+     Have   they   not   one   and   all, 

*  Taken  in  its  most  rij^rirnns  wnse.  a  Fatlifr  f>f  tlif  Church  is  a  writt-r  of  »lo;;ma,  external  to 
the  episeopate.  wlm  in  a  wiMieisH  lo  tlie  teaclnnsjM  of  ecclesiastical  aiiti<niity.  Very  liiu'' 
qnalitieatioiK*  are  necteHHary  to  H<-ciire  to  any  iiiiiii  no  liif^li  a  title.  Tiie  f«jllos\  inf?  are  at  lejuit 
the  nn»Ht  important  (!on<litionr«:  anti«iiiit\'.  ortli<Mloxy  in  doctrine,  sanctity  of  lil<*.  and  either 
exjtreHs  or  ta<-)t  ajipiohation  of  the  Clnircli.  In  tlie  j^atin  Clinrch.  tin-  list  of  ••  Fathers  "  cIobc* 
with  S.  (irejiory  (604) :  in  tlie  Greek,  with  S.  .Jolin  of  Daiiiascns  (ahont  7.'i4).  (For  Ihrther  infor- 
mation, see  Fertsler.  InMilul.  I'ntroifjgicE,  Turn.  I.,  p.  'Hi — 'i'J;  also  Alzo^.  Manuel  de  Palroloyie,  i'i, 
p.  ;{,  trtuL  par  BnUL     Paris,  l(;fj7.) 

t  I  neeii  hilt  refer,  in  a  jjeneral  way.  to  the  hroad  contrast  hetweeu  the  Catholic  writers  of 
the  (ireek  and  Latin  (-'hnrches,  in  fuiler  to  f*n<;<iest  to  the  it-ader  how  necessary  it  would  be  for 
anyone  writinjja  Suinma  to  ina.st<-r  tlie  leading;  cluiraeteristics  ol  hotli  .'ichools.  It  ai»i)ears  to 
the  pi-e.-sent  \s  ritei  t  liat  the  .\n;;eiieal  jiOf).'>es."-ed  iiiaii.\' of  tliefiri-e-k  characteristics.  'Dit-re  i."* 
mcne  in  him  (U-ax  in;;  out  N.  An^^n.-^line,  who  was  eosiiii)|>ohtaii)  of  S.  .Justin.  Uri^^en.  S.  .Atliaiia- 
sin.s.  .s.  Basil,  the  iJaiuascene.  and  the  two  Gre^cnies.  than  of  Tertnlljnn,  S.  Cyprian,  Lacfantitis, 
Arnohins.  or  S.  Jerome.  Anyhow,  if  he  was  uinler  ohli;;ations  to  tin-  Latin  Fathers,  he  was  no 
less  beholden  to  tlie  great  Greek  Philosophi«;o-reli^ions  school,  lie  must  have  been  iuflueuced 
by  both,  \»'hicli  after  all  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

t  Vielinns  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  lorniation  of  a  Summa.  in  which  the  teachiuss  and 
princiides  of  antiquity  are  collected,  located,  and  adjusted: — "  Laudat  Plato  Graecos,"  he  says, 
"quou  artes  et  discipliuaii  uuiues,  quas  a  barbaris  acceperaut,  auxeriut,  et  illubiraveriut:  et 
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Athanasiiis,  and  Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Jorome,  and 
Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Nazianzus  and  Pope 
Gregory,  in  their  place  and  measure,  in  East  and  West,  estab- 
lished, confirmed,  expanded,  consolidated,  as  well  as  witnessed 
to  the  undeviating  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Do  we  not,  in 
looking  at  the  ^uinma  Theologica,  recognize  a  pillar  frcnn 
Alexandria,  a  capital  from  Constantinople,  marble  from  Beth- 
lehem, concrete  from  Hippo,  bases  from  Cappadocia,  ornaments 
from  Milan,  and  foundation-stones  from  Rome  ?  Had  not  the 
Angdical  that  x>i'i^'eless  gift  of  assimilating  to  his  owni  i)lastic 
mind,  by  a  certain  spontaneous  attraction,  anything  and  every- 
thing which  chimed  in  harmony  with  the  Church's  consciousness, 
and  which  illustrated  her  spotless  life  ?*  Can  either  one  or  the 
other  be  grasped,  save  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  without 
gaining  souk*  slight  knowhnlge  of  the  East,  without  a  readiness 
to  undi^rtake  the  labour  requisite  for  understanding  the  grand 
master-principle  which  grew  up  in  the  desert,  entered  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  formed  those  primeval  heroes  of  Christianity 
whose  race  appears  to  have  become  extinct, — I  mean  those  first 
mighty  giants  of  the  Church,  those  men  of  violent  eiK^-gy  of 
nature,  of  bursting  lire  of  heart,  of  toughest  heroism  of  life, — ■ 
men  who  could  starve,  and  scourge,  and  dwell  in  tombs  and 
pits,  and  stitie,  with  terrific  pressure,  the  suggestions  of  the 
fiesli,  whilst,  with  an  awful  superhuman  strength,  they  plied 
their  ceasi^less  toil  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  left  monuments 
at  their  deaths  which  have  secured  their  names  in  everlasting 
benediction?! 


uos  iiulliH  clVcicnins  nia'conii.s  illcis,  «|ni  Tln'olo-iiain  in  S(ii])tis  Patinin  dism-raam,  v\  latissiinis 
vcliiti  cainiii.s  line  illiic  in  tiiistia  nia^iM.  <|iiani  in  nit-iiitiru  ilivisaiii  colh-^^crmit.  in  niuinnini- 
iMiipiis  comI  laxrrnnt ,  ct  nisanini  inon-.  iimllo  labors,  t-t  \  if;ilii.s  lanilicndo.  ]Mil<-lirrriniani 
t'lllnxniinl,  iMliaqnc  ccitani  (lonmni  .sic  lialiitaic  tVci'innt.  nt  n<  inn  t*il.  (|ni  nnn  ln»\i  (intxiue 
iiMnpiMc  cnni  cunv  rnin'  po.Hsit.  (h-iinc  taric  rouiioscrrc,  i-l  ejus  lini  non  jam  lui^|n's.  scd  rniitnr- 
ln-rnali«  t-t  t'aniiliaiis  f  (^nanto  tcniimrt',  ol)Mfcro,  i|nanto  stmlin,  (|ni\)ni«  vigilii.s  o]tn8  est  si 
TlnolofjuK  (l(nln«  ct  iiciitn.s  sola  \itcinin  I'atitini  k'ctii>n*' cvailcic  vclisf"  flh"  Div.  ThomtB 
Aquiimt.  l>oct.  ct  .'ScrLptig,  Lib.  I.,  i>.  53 — 54.) 

*  Hcrt^  aro  Honic  nf  tlu^  "Doctors"  and  Works  tncntiouod  in  the  .Summa  ;--"  Anibrosins, 
Aumdnins,  An>j\i»tinn»,  Athanasin.s.  Antonina  in  scninnu-  ad  ninnaclios.  Ha.silin^  Majinns.  Bcr- 
niirdns,  lU'da  Vciicraliili.H,  Benedict  ns  in  l{c;;n1a  s\n),  Caninn's  Apostolornni.  Ca.>.!iiann»  dc  insti- 
tnti.s  cu'nol)iornni,  ('yiillns,  Clirysostonins.  Cvprianns.  Collatioiu-s  Patrnni,  haniasccnns, 
Hccrcta,  l>ionv.sins  Arc()))a;;ila.  I>i(in\  sins  Alcxanthinns.  Did.vnuis,  Knst'hins  Kmisscnns.  Kiiscliins 
Ca-saricnsis,  <ilossa  Oitlinaiia.  (ilossa  Intcrlincaris,  (irc^ioinis  Na/.ian/.cnns.  (jrcnorins  N\  sscnns, 
(trc;;orins  Majjnns.  (iratianns.  Ii«-)>raica  Veritas.  Hcssfliins  sni»er  licviticntn,  liiermiN  nins, 
Ililai'ins.  Iln;n>  dc  S.  Victon'.  i;;M;itins,  Isidorns.  Itinerarinni  Cicnu-ntis.  Ma\iinn.<  ('unnnentator 
l>i(Mivsii.  I.ilicr  dc  Int'anlia  Salvatoris  scd  .\pocry|dnis.  I.eo  prinins,  laUcr  sent«Mit iarnin  I'i'osperi, 
Maxinins  Ispiseopns.  .Masjister  Sentcntiarnni,  sen  Pctrns  l,oin1)at'dns.  Ori-renes.  Prosper  ile  Vii)» 
ContcMiplatiN  a.  Piapo.sH  j\  ns,  ISalOii  .Moses  .IndaMis.  |{alianns.  Kcnujiins.  Kichardns  de  S.  Viciore, 
Sinerianns,    Viia>   Sanctornni    I'atrnni.''     (Vid.     ('/>/>.,    N.    l'fu>iii<r   .kquiiMt.,    lorn.  A'.,    hulrj-   IX., 

p.  in.) 

t  S«'o  tlM>  sin)ernatnral  life  of  S.  ICidircni.  in  the  I'l'fir  Pntnnn.  VkI.  /..  ospooiallv  Cnp.  I",  p. 
319;  of  S.  Simeon  Sl\litcs.  ('<i/>.  A..  />.  XW;  of  S.  .Iidm  llie  Almoner.  ''.»/>.  I.  —  I.\'..  />.  :«•«-'—:<!>•.';  of 
S>S.  Kpictetns  and  Astion.  t\ip.  Xlll..  ;i.  402.  Cap.  XXll..  ;>.  41(1;  of  .•<.  Post Innnins.  <'<ip.  III.,  p. 
4'.»7,  dip.  I  III.,  p.  4;t4;  of  S.  Krontonins.  Cup.  I.—.\I.:  of  Karlaani  the  Hermit,  and  .lossipliat  the 
Indian  Kin<i  l\ip.  I.— XL..  ;».  44ti— (SOU,  snp)>o.scd  bv  some  to  have  h.'cn  written  hv  S.  John  of 
Uauiascns:  or.  if  voti  h)ok  to  ijreat  wonuii.  of  the  lieantifn!  S.  Knphrasia.  esneeiallv  r.?;».  XIII., 
p.  W;t:  of  S.(ii\t  Mary.  Cup.  I.~Xl'II.,  p.  ti.v>— (HiO;  of  S.  Thais,  and  her  relations  with  S.-^.  Paph- 
mUins  and  Anthony.  Cap.  I.— III.,  p.  (i»;i— ti«;4:  of  .s.  Pelania  the  .Siniur.  ('.i/>.  I.—Xr..  />.  t^U— 
672;  of  .Saint  .Mary  of  Kiiy  pt .  ('ii/>.  I.—  .\X  I'll..  ;i.  (!74— «i!>0.  In  men  and  «  omen  t  he  pow  .i  oi  lov© 
Seems  the  sann-.     A  yiant  race  ot  lu'roie  lovers  of  the  I'ross  livetl  in  the  niiilst  of  a  >»ieked  dav. 
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Throiiglioiit  the  history  of  iiiankiud  we  perceive  those  ('ardiiial 
principles  which  govern  the  world  energizing  in  certain  typical 
representatives,  whose  force  of  cliaracti^r  offers  free  scope  to 
their  full  devel()})ni<'nt.  The  man  of  rarest  genius — a  Newton, 
a  Bacon,  or  a  ISiiakespeare,  wh(3ther  he  be  a  niath(Muatician, 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  displays,  with  a  force  and  brilliancy 
beyond  all  other  men,  his  special  gift.  Alexander  and  Caesar 
will  always  be  ty;i)ical  commanders  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
])aTtern  thinkers  ;  8.  Augustine  and  JS. Thomas  mod<d  theologians, 
riiey  were  born,  and  made  their  career,  and  died.  But  their 
iutluence  survives,  tiesh  falls  to  dust,  earth  to  earth,  but  the 
soul  lives  on.  The  tongue  which  articulates,  and  the  brain 
which  thinks,  become  stitt*,  and  shrivel  into  clay  ;  the  cardinal 
principle  which  inhabited  and  ruled  in  the  brain,  and  whose 
cause  was  pleaded  by  the  tongue,  lives  still,  energizes  still,  but 
in  other  minds  :  it  does  not  decay,  it  multiplies  like  tire,  it  is 
propagated,  it  manifests  its<df  here  and  there  and  finally 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  furniture,  or  the  life- 
thought,  of  large  societies  of  men.*  In  all  great  movements, 
one  principle  guides  and  colours  all.  One  master-mind  con- 
trols. Discover  this  principle,  find  out  the  ruling  power,  study 
the  mind  and  method,  and  the  centre-germ  of  an  enormous 
expansion  will  be  discovered,  which  will  exi)lain  of  itself  the 
fecundity,  force,  and  tougli  vitality  of  truth.  Draw  out  the 
tap-root,  and  the  mighty  growth  of  the  tree  is  no  longer  an 
enigma. 

The  great  columnal  Doctors  of  the  Church  seem  to  belong  to 
a  race  apart.  Though  we  look  upon  them  at  so  great  a  distance, 
still  they  stand  out  as  distinct  in  expression,  as  bold  in  outline, 
as  supiemiily  great,  as  if  we  had  just  been  warmed  by  the 
vision  of  their  mighty  deeds,  or  had  only  just  escaped  from  the 
spell  of  their  fascinating  presence.f  Whence  did  their  power 
come  ?     What  made  tln^m  so  unique  ? 

Bear  patiently,  gentle  reader,  being  whirled  far  away  to  the 

*  Tliis  Is  aeen  very  plainly  in  the  infliioiicp  of  mastf  r-niiiuls.  Homer  and  Virgil  still  exert 
tlieir  pover  over  nun.  Men's  minds  are  tormed  by  them  to  <;la.s.sic  taste  tlirou<jli  the  iuflneime 
oJ'eertaiu  j>riii«'iples.  the  issnes  of  whicli  those  poets  had  the  jjift  of  expressing  more  vividly 
and  perf<<tly  than  others;  so  of  philosojihers;  see  Plato,  and  ahove  all  Aristole — whose 
]irineiples.  perhaps,  on  the  whoh-.  rnie  with  a  greater  force  than  those  of  any  other  pliiloao- 
]dier  who  has  n«>t  borrowed  tVom  him.  Bnt  the  most  telling  instance  is  that  of  Christianity. 
)!<-i»'  i.s  a  principle  es.sinliall.x  belonging  to  a  New  Covenant,  and  now  exerting  a  gieater  sway, 
jmlging  by  numbers,  than  ever  before.  Men  die;  Christianity  lives  oa  and  expands  over  the 
wiirld. 

t  What  better  sj>iritnal  reading  roiild  a  Catholie  eeelesia.stic  select  "than  the  Lives  of  the 
gr<  at  Fathers  of  tin-  <'lMir«li:  or  than  their  asectieal  writings;  or  even,  in  ftOiiK-  instauees, 
than  their  jiolemieal  ones.'  To  master  the  life  of  one  of  these  great  giants — S.  .Athanasins.  for 
instance,  or  S.  Basil,  or  S.  Gregory,  or  S.  Ambrose — is  to  possess  a  new  standard  of  life,  to 
ineasnre  human  lite  by  a  new  rule,  to  discover  the  secret  principle  <if  greatness  in  the  .Saints, 
as  well  a.'<  the  origin  of  their  vii.st  energy,  genero.sity.  and  singhness  of  |>ur]»ose.  While  tiieV 
shame  US,  they  elevate  us;  and  we  close  the  Ijook.  glad  that  such  men  have  li\e<l  on  e;irlh.  tor 
they  remain  as  lasting  i>atterns  of  hard  work  and  In-roi*-  devotedueas.  So  grandly  linujau,  bo 
perfectly  divine,  they  are  model  men  for  all  ages  of  tlie  world- 
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cities  of  the  East,  and  into  the  sandy  deserts  of  Palestine  and 
'Egyyt.  Bear  patiently  bein^  suddenly  dropped  in  quite  anoth(ir 
world,  so  different  from  that  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 
occupying  thy  attention. 

If  we  would  fully  understand  the  stream,  we  must  travel  fo 
the  source.  If  we  would  find  whence  X)roceed  those  bright  d(iep 
courses  of  thought  which  seem  to  have  tlowed  into  the  soul  of 
the  Ang(^lical,  we  must  seek  out,  not  only  the  great  principle  of 
quies  at  Cassino,  of  activity  at  8.  James's,  of  love,  reverence, 
adoration,  and  purity  at  8.  Victor's ;  but  we  must  search  out 
yet  another  principle,  which  formed  the  intellectual  soul  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Christian  mind  in  earlier  ages.* 

Th(^  East  had  her  say  in  the  glories  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
Western  Christendom.  And  if  the  Angelical  learnt  many  things 
at  Paris,  and  Cologne,  and  Rome,  and  Bologna,  and  Naples — 
if  he  was  inlluenced  and  moulded  by  the  teaching  of  these 
scliools,  he  was  also  edu(;ated  and  informed  by  Constantinople, 
and  Ca3sarea,  and  Alexandria,  and  Bethlehem,  and  Hippo,  and 
Antioch,  and  Milan.  If  he  was  impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Albert,  and  Bonaventure,  and  John  a  S.  Facuudo,  and  Pii^tro 
Martini,  and  Erasmus,  and  Pietro  d'Ibernia,  and  John  of  Grer- 
many  ;.  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  influenced — indeed 
much  more  so — by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory, 
and  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  great 
Fatlu^rs  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Desert. f 

What  was  the  one  book  which  of  all  others  the  Angi^lical 
chose  as  the  most  invigorating  spiritual  nourishment  ?  Cassian's 
"  CoUaticmes  PatriDny  What  is  the  substance  of  Cassian's 
work  ?  It  treats  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church — of  the  primeval  solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who, 
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amongst  the  driviii^r  saiidH  of  the  wilderness,  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  sky,  far  from  tlie  haunts  of  men,  built  themselves  up 
iuto  majestic  patterns  of  Christian  heroism,  by  unwearicid  liveH 
of  love  supreme  and  holocaustic  sacrifice.  Like  the  j)yraniid8, 
under  whose  shad(^ws  some  of  th(^m  re])Os<'d,  th(\y  are  sim])le, 
colossal,  unapproachable,  and  they  point  with  silent  eloquence, 
even,t()  this  day,  out  of  the  scorching  sand  of  earth  uj)  to  the 
Everlasting  Rest.*  AVhen  first  she  set  out  on  her  world-wi(hi 
mission,  the  Church  of  God,  like  some  deep  strategist,  selected 
important  and  commanding  positions  from  which  to  energize, 
on  which  her  forces  might  concentrate,  to  which  her  armies 
might  retire,  from  whence  they  could  advance,  and  with  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  subjugate  the  grossness  of  ignoraiu^e,  slay 
the  animalism  of  idolatry,  and  vanquish  the  blindness  of  i)ride. 
llvr  image  is  the  Crucifi^^d,  her  standard  is  the  Cross.f  As  we 
])erceive  great  strongholds  rising  u})  in  the  West,  and  d<;fendiug 
the  land — Naples,  Rome,  and  Bologna,  Salamanca  and  Toledo, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge — so 
was  it  at  a  much  earlier  period  inth(^  East.  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  are  the  cradle-lands  of  W(\st(^rn  civiliza- 
tion. lIor(;  tlui  great  drama,  ])eginning  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Chiist,  was  acted  out.  Here  is  the  r(^gi()n  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  history.  Here  the  New  (>ov(*nant  was 
fulfilled.  Here  the  Church  sprang  from  the  side  of  Christ,  and 
gaining  strength  in  her  advance,  spread  like  the  garment  of 
spring  over  the  face  of  the  dreary  earth,  and  then,  bursting 
into  blossom,  enriched  the  whole  world  with  her  fragrance  and 
lier  fruit.  This  was  essentially  the  home  of  sources,  of  first 
facts  and  first  principles.^     Would  you  trace  tradition  to  its 

*  Tliey  iiinde  the  Rroati'St  sacrificp.  anil  (Jn<l  in  r«-tiirn  iiia<l«'  tlieiii  tlie  greatest  uieu.  How 
profouudiy  Dante  niakeH  Beatrice  K]»eak  ! — 

"  Lo  nia:;jri<ir  don,  elie  Dio  per  sua  largliezza  ' 

Fisnc  <  reandf).  e  alle  sua  h(»ntafe 
I'iii  eonf'Winato  e  (piel  eh*t?i  piii  appiezza, 
Fu  rl<'lla  vf>l<iiiti\  la  libertafe. 

I)i  <lie  le  creature  intelli^enti. 
E  tiifte  e  Kule  tnr<»  e  sc)n  dutate. 
Or  fi  ]tarra.  se  tu  «|ninci  arjifitnenti 

L'alto  valoi-  eld  voto.  s'e  si  fatto. 
("lie  I)i<»  c<inseiita  (niainU)  tu  <-onsenti  ? 
Che  nel  ferniar  tra  Dio  e  luonio  il  patto, 
Vittiina  fassi  di  qnesto  tesoio." 

(Ptnfidijff).  Canto  Quinto,  19—30.) 
t  Those  n-ho  arj:ne  airainst  Christianity  because  of  the  jjrowth  of  the  re]i;;ion  of  Mahomet, 
or  on  account  of  tin-  laryc  Buddhist  ixipulations  of  India,  ke..  nii;;lit  remember  that  Chrisl.aiiity 
after  all  lias  been  the  «»nly  nli^'iou  whicli  has  th)uri8lied  with  success  in  both  Kast  and  West 
The  univtr.sality  of  its  reccjition  in  nations  and  climates  so  very  antajjonistic.  sliows  tliat» 
truth  is  in  it  wliieli  is  hi^ilicr  and  more  extensive  tlian  iteftjjles  and  zones;  that,  like  tlie  atiito- 
wiihere  we  bieafhe.  it  is  mad.-  t<»  circle  round  the  •;Iube.aiid  to  fill  the  sjiiritual  hums,  and  piinfv 
tlie  relijiioiis  Iduod  of  all  m.iiikiiid.  .\t  this  day  we  are  livinjr  on  the  views,  tlMMif-hts,  and 
traditions  whicli  so  i^randly  stooil  out  in  the  fourth  and  tiflli  centuries. 

i  Here  .Abraliam.  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  began  a  niovement  wliich  canuot  be  said  to 
have  endcfl  yet.  31esopotamia  and  Palestine  saw  in  jrerm  *"hat  the  West  has  seen  in  fnlfiimfMt. 
Abraham.  .lo.seph.  Mo.ses.  Joshua.  Samuel.  David.  Solomon,  and  then  the  jrreat  Klias.  all  '';«;''**' 
vk'ere  children  of  the  Ka.stern  world.  The  .seed  of  life  1»urst  the  bonds  of  a  sinf,'le  nation,  ijie 
husk  fell  awav  as  Christ  rose  from  the  tomb.  The  sons  of  .Japheth  inherit  the  pnnnisi's  of  the 
Semitic  race.     The  Apostles  pieach  and  plant.     Carthage  in  the  West,  aud  Egypt  iu  the  KMt, 
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fount  ? — you  must  seek  the  East.  Would  you  learn  how  the 
first  Christians,  whose  hearts  were  still  throbbing  and  whose 
cheeks  were  still  X)ale  with  the  excitements  of  Calvary,  loved, 
and  suffered,  and  died  ? — you  must  hasten  to  J(jrusalem.  Would 
you  see  the  Church  herself,  that  potent  Quec^n,  as  she  sc^nds 
forth  the  twelve,  as  her  army  in  terrible  array,  to  subjugat<^  the 
whole  globe  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross  ? — you  must  go  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Would  you  learn  how  to  live,  or  know  how  to  die  ? 
— you  will  learn  it  there,  following  the  footste[)S  of  the  Cruci- 
lied,  and  looking  on  the  gibbet  of  the  Cross. 

And  just  as  in  the  West,  so  here  too  are  great  strategic 
centres  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  proconsular  Asia.*  There  were  eighteen 
hundrini  bishops — one  thousand  keeping  watch  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Wherever  great  marts  of  trade  rose 
up,  cities  of  pleasure,  or  capitals  of  learning  and  letters, 
whithersoever  men  tlocked  for  business,  study,  or  amusement, 
there  they  would  surely  find  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  of 
them.f  Therc^  is  Constantinople,  the  hinge  of  two  continiMits, 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Golden 
Horn  ;  and  Ephesus,  ^'  the  Eye  of  Asia,"  on  whose  waters  lay 
the  shipping  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  and  whose 
roads  struck  out  right  and  left  into  the  heart  of  a  jjopulous  and 
teeming  country  ;  Edessa,  the  University  of  the  far  East  and 
the  home  of  8.  Ephrem  ;  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oruntes, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world  ;  Tarsus,  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia ;  Damascus,  like  an  emerald  set  in  the  sand,  with  its 
shining  watiir-courses  and  blossoming  orchards  ;  Jerusalem,  on 
its  seven  hills  ;  and,  finally,  to  make  an  end,  Alexandria,  the 
Queen  of  Cities,  the  emporium  of  the  world,  great  in  the  sciences 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  a  centre  of  attraction  to  every  nation 
under  the  sun.J     All  these,  and  many  more,  were  ecclesiastical 


the  CoHt,  tlip  Greok,  and  the  Asiatic,  Uien  tlu'  (Jotliio  tribes  wliich  liad  desci'uded  to  the  South, 
»M  all  tln-8(>  tonn  om«  {in-at  polity.  th<'  iniixrial  swav  of  tlu-  Cliun-li  hoconies  visibly  universal. 
Tlie  Wtst  cannot  bt-  adoiuatdy  realized  witlioiii  looking  to  the  Kast. 

•  See  (Jibbon's  Ihrlinc  and  Fall.  Vol.  III..  Chap.  XX.,  p.  2«:i.     London.  182(t. 

t  And  not  only  have  we  <;reat  str:(te;;ic  positions*,  but  \v«'  tind  that  certain  pt-riods  of  danjri-r 
were  nut  by  certain  able  nun  :  as  it' Pros  idence.  to  reeomi>cnse  ibe  Clmnb  lor  tbe  tribulations 
hIu  bad  to  .siilVer.  voncbsjitcd  ;;loiions  cbildrtii  to  ber  ihuiiiu  trial,  .^olbat.  like  ber  l>iviiie 
Koiinder,  in  lur  very  cr\uili\ion.  ber.  or  ralber  Ilis  ^lorv  should  W  revi-alctl.  In  tbe  eiubteenth 
eeulnry  \V(>  tind  S.  Alpbonsiis  ami  S.  Heiudict  Labre:  in  the  scventet-nth.  S.  Francis  of  Sales. 
S.  Kraoiis  Ke^ii.s.  S.  .lane  Cbantal.  S.  Vincint  de  Taul,  Ace;  in  the  sixteenth.  S.  Francis  Xavier, 
S.  Isnatins,  S.  niiliji  Neri.  S.  Teresa.  S.  Cbarles  Horronu'o.  S.  .lobn  of  tbe  Cross,  ice.,  and  so  on. 
And  lu"  who  cares  to  tbink.  will  tind  that  eaib  of  tbcM'  ;;reat  servants  of  tJod  was  raisid  up  to 
MU'et  sonu'  special  evil  or  some  spetial  want.  The  list,  of  course,  niiiibt  be  continued  to  Apos- 
tolic times. 

\  "The  See  of  Ab>xamlria  was  then  (in  the  fourth  centurv)  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
tbnrcb.  Alexandria,  till  tbe  rise  of  Constantinopb-.  w  as  the  most  powerful  cit  v  in  the  Fast. 
The  prestii;.'  of  its  founder  still  clunji  to  it.  K,i:\  pt.  even  in  tlu'  P.mau  parts  o(  the  Finpire.  was 
still  re^jarded  as  ilu'  ancient  nurse  of  religious  mvsteries.  and  tbe  pos>ession  of  the  T«-mple  of 
herapis  made  .Vlexaudria  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Fnrope."  (.s,.e  Stanley's  EaMeru  Chtirrh.  SecL 
y IJ..  p.'ii'.)  This  sutlices  t<»  sbow  that  Alexamlria  was  a  verv  powerlnl  centre.  That  its  See 
Mas  tbe  most  impt>rtant  in  tbe  Fast  is  true;  that  it  was  the  most  important  in  th,  CArirc/i  cauuot 
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strougliolds  and  cities  of  light,  from  which  one  or  more  great 
liiiHiuaries,  like  beacons  at  sea,  shed  abroad  their  strong  rays 
and  gave  an  illinnination  to  the  Eastern  world.  Just  as  there 
liav<'  been  bnriiing  fires  in  tln^  West,  so  in  tli<^  East  also.  The 
lamps  may  havci  varied  in  shap(^  (jr  in  t<'xtiire,  but  the  oil  has 
ever  been  the  same  :  all  gave  light,  but  dilfering  each  from  each 
in  colour,  yet  harmonizing  each  with  each,  one  lending  to  the 
other  that  which  was  wanting  in  itself  till  all  combine — the 
luminaries  of  the  East  fusing  with  those  of  the  West — and 
])resent,  as  they  do  in  the  Sumnia  Theologiea  of  the  Angtdical, 
one  broad  m(dlow  r(^tlexion  of  the  intellect  of  the  Universal 
Church.*  All  united  in  loving  her,  yet  each  regarded  her  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  each  strove  to  interpret  her  mind  faith- 
fully, each  mastered  some  one  chosen  feature  or  dwelt  upon 
some  special  lineann^nt :  and  all  th(^se  studies  joined  harmoni- 
ously in  one,  presented  to  the  mind  the  most  perfiK't  pictur(3  of 
her  figure.  Without  noticing  them  to  some  extent,  she  cannot 
be  adequately  understood  either  in  colour  or  in  form. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  first  fact,  or  first  principle, 
which  gives  th(nr  dominant  character  to  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ?  What  is  that  one  thing  which  renders  them  so  unlike 
other  men  ?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great  teachers  of  the 
East.  Must  we  look  towards  the  imperial  rival  of  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  many-peopled  city  on  the  Nile,  or  to 
Damascus,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch  ?t 

History  repeats  its<df.  The  principles  of  Christian  greatness, 
looking  at  their  germinal  growth,  possibly  may  dif!er  in  variety 
— ^just  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  plants  or  many  variations 
to  a  single  air,  but  they  cannot,  without  destruction,  be  differ- 
ent in  kind.  It  may  naturally  be  assumed  that  a  flower  which 
thrives  and  blossoms  in  the  wilderness,  is  not  likely  to  find  a 
congenial  soil  in  the  cultivated  plains  of  artificial  exuberance. 
What  the  grotto  of  8ubiaco  was  to  the  West,  that,  the  cave  on 

Im"  niaiiitaiiH'd.  wlicn  tin*  Sec  of  Rome  is  brought  into  conipaiisoii  with  it.  History  is  decided 
as  to  till-  nlativc  iiiiiM)rtiiii(f  of  tlic  two  Seeb.  Besides,  did  uot  the  See  of  Alexaudria,  in  the 
person  of  Atlianasiiis,  appeal  to  l'o])f  Juhiis/ 

*  The  two  hiuKuages  in  wltich  tlie  doetrines  of  the  Church  have  been  principally  conveyed, 
Gn-ek  and  Latin.  wer(;  well  formed  to  sub.serve  the-  use  of  eeelesiaHtical  teacliin;;.  Theory  and 
jiraetice.  if  any  substantial  work  lias  to  be  done,  must  u<>  tojietlier.  Practice  without  theory  is 
to  work  at  liazard:  theory  without  practice  is  not  to  work  at  all.  (ireek  reiireseiits  theory; 
that  is,  it  is  the  Ian;;na;ie  iiest  adai)ted  lor  speculation.  literatur«  ,  ]ihilosopby,  and  in  these  uses 
it  hacl  lieen  gradually  moulded  to  j)erfection.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  practice. 
In  the  Konian  Empire  ail  vniblic  businesses  were  carried  on  in  Latin.  The  Courts  were  con- 
ducted  in  Latin;  orators  aiul  rhetoricians  conseouently  ha<l.  in  great  part,  tlie  formation  of  the 
hinguage:  hence  the  chara<;teristic  of  the  Latin  Fathers  is  to  be  diffusive,  irregular,  and 
rhetorical;  that  of  the  (ireek  Fathers  is  to  be  more  simple  and  precise — both  are  good,  aeil 
tend,  in  their  synthesis,  towards  a  perfect  realization  of  truth. 

t  Wliere  were  the  great  men  of  the  Old  Covenant  to  be   found  ?    Where   do  we  find  thfe 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Dispensation?     In  the  great  cities?     S.  Paul  tells  ns  where :—" /«  rneMU,^ 
in  pellihus  raprini.t        .        .        in  HoUtudinihu.-i  fnrrantes.  in  montilniH.  in  speluncis  et  cavemii  terr<r. 
(Heb.  XL,  37— .'i8.)    Think   too  of  the  two  great   lights  of  the   Old  aud  New  Law— Elias,  and 
S.  Juhu  the  Baptist. 
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Mount  Colzim  had  been  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor.  S.  Bencidict  is  but  the  repetition  of  8.  Anthony  and 
8.  Pachoniius,  modified  by  S.  Basil,  and  tempered  by  the  prac- 
tical genius  of  the  Latin  race.* 

Whilst  theology  rcnnains  thci  sam*^  in  its  elements  and  sub- 
stance, it  may  receive  a  portion  of  its  form  and  of  its  colour 
from  the  character  of  those  intellects  which  have  had  the 
formulating  of  it,  and  were  employed  by  the  Church  to  expand 
it  before  the  people.  The  characteristics  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  intellect  are  imprinted  on  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Fathers,  whilst  the  teachings  of  the  West,  though  influenced 
greatly  by  what  had  gone  before,  are  moulded  according  to  the 
build  of  the  Latin  mind.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
impress  of  Greek  culture,  united  to  the  warmth  of  character  and 
fiery  imagination  belonging  to  the  Asiatic,  told  upon  the  methods 
of  Eastern  thought ;  whilst  the  wide-reaching  mastery  of  the 
energetic  Roman  mind,  with  its  love  of  law  and  genius  for  or- 
ganization, with  its  strong  bias  towards  the  concrete,  exerted  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  theological  forms  of  Western  divinity.f 

And  if  much  depends  upon  race,  must  not  something  depend 
upon  climate  and  morality  ?  Speaking  broadly,  the  West  is 
the  land  of  cloud  and  of  wood  ;  the  East  is  the  country  of  sun 
and  of  sand. 

Th(^  East  is  the  land  of  primeval  humanity.  Reminding  one 
of  the  discovered  wrecks  of  an  antediluvian  age,  with  its 
boundless  forests,  and  gigantic  animals  wandering  over  inter- 
minable wastes — the  monster  cities,  endless  deserts,  and  start- 
ling contrasts  of  teeming  vegetation  and  boundless  wildenn^ss 
which  make  up  the  Oriental  world,  overawe  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  overpowering  magniiicence,  whilst  preparing  it  to 
meet  with  a  race  of  men  whose  intelligence  partook  of  the 
character  of  that  nature  amongst  which  they  were  destined  to 

Bpend  their  lives.J 

■« 

*  And  S.  Anthony  himself  draws  fron\  tho  nri<;inal  fonnt  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  S.  John 
Chrvsoatoiu  cullos  litis  system  the  "  i)hih>s(iph\  introdiieed  by  Christ."  S.  Bernard  says  that  it 
■was  set  uu  foot  by  the  Aposth-s.  Cassian  says  the  same  Siuuez,  in  liis  Seventh  Traet  ( Lih. 
III.,  Cap.  If.),  says  that  the  monastic  stat*-  is  (hjitrc  <iiriuo.  because  it  was  imme<liatelv 
instituted  and  hamhd  down  by  Christ  himself.  The  whole  principle  is  laid  down  iu  the  .-/<(.•» 
of  tlu  .tiio.-itUs.  in  the  second  anil  fourth  chapters.  See  also  .s\  Murk.  A'.,  2y— 30.  (See,  for  full 
Information.  Hulteau's  Ks.iai  ilc  i Hisloiif  .Momi.-iti<iu<'  (V(hirtit,  Lit:  J.J 

t  It  has  been  the  fashion  amoufist  most  l'rot<'staut  writers  to  lay  preat  stress  on  the  love 
of  the  ({reek  Fathers  for  the  theoretical  ami  the  abstract.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  minds 
H-nt  themselves  to  pliilosoi>hiial  dit»tiui-sition.  and  that  their  Mr\  lan^uajje.  with  its  richness 
and  elasticity,  fosieicd  in  tliem  such  a  piopensily.  Hut  when  this  has  been  said.  \>e  must 
e\er  car<fuUy  bear  in  mind  that  tlu-re  is  notliiu;;  so  real  antl  concrete  as  that  which  has  to  do 
with  tiods  honour,  and  with  the  attributes  of  Christ.  If  it  would  not  Ih' to  lis;ht  for  an  ab- 
stractioii  to  defend  tlie  pure  nanu»  of  a  mother,  why  shouhl  it  all  at  once  he  liiihtniK  with  an 
abstraction  to  tlelend  the  mtribntes  and  llu'  homuir  of  a  Saviour  and  a  (iod  f  Perhajts  because 
those  who  llnis  talk,  unwittiuirh  treat  their  Maker  as  if  H*'  w»re  a  s«>rt  of  tisment  — a  hi«;li 
generalization  of  miiures  laws!     This  is  iutclli-;ible.  but  it  onjiht  to  be  clearly  understood. 

t  Montalembert.  in  quite  another  connection,  draws  out  the  character  of  thgse  who  lived 
In  that  country.  adorin>;  and  wrestlin<r.  biiidinj:  themselves  to  (^od.  ami  batllinsi  with  the 
tleud:— "  Qui  u'a  contemide,  si  cc   n'est   avic  Ics  ycuv   dc  la  foi.  du  moins  a\  cc  radniiration<|U' 
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Ill  looking  oil  ]NL».s()p()t,ainia,  8yi'ia,  Pal(^^tine  and  E^yi)t,  the 
ey(^  is  sooti  carried  away  over  trackless  desert,  the  tabula  rasa 
of  the  East,  witli  its  stretches  of  blinding  sand  and  its  lime- 
stone ran«(es,  ovi^r  which  tlie  sle(ii)less  (^ye  of  a  bnrning  snn 
eternally  kei^ps  gnard,  lest  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  cre(q)ing  thing 
should  invade  its  nionotonoiis  barrenness.  Ther(^  were  but  two 
powers  whi(;h  could  beat  back  the  sand  and  defy  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  the  waters  of  the  mountains,  and  the  energy  of  man.* 
Wherever  a  swec^ping  river  rose  and  gathered  strength,  on  it 
went,  and  niaj(vstically  flowed  through  th(.^s(i  wastes  into  the 
sea  ;  whilst  on  its  banks,  and  as  far  as  its  influence  extended, 
where  the  land  permitted,  vast  carpets  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
spread  out  on  either  side,  all  embroidered  with  blossoms  and 
flowers,  perfuming  the  air  with  the  balmy  fragrance  of  spring, 
and  delighting  and  astonishing  the  eye  with  their  Oriental 
splendour  of  colour — blue  and  violet  creepers,  acacias  and 
palms,  fields  "  full  of  summer  sounds  and  scents,"  of  opulent 
beans,  and  vetches,  and  cotton.  Even  to  this  day,  the  woods 
are  vocal  with  flights  of  wild  doves,  the  Nile  swarms  with 
water-fowl  circling  in  the  air,  and  following  the  stream,  or 
dozing  in  the  sand,  or  screeching  their  monotonous  cry  as  they 
plunge  out  of  sight  into  the  water.  The  solemn  pelican  is  there, 
and  the  graceful  heron  ;  whilst  the  eagle  soars  up  into  the  blue 
vault,  and  balances  himself  over  the  river,  field,  and  wood,  as 
if  to  gather  all  under  his  imperial  protection.! 
.  yuch  is  the  magic  action  of  the  water  when  controlled  by  the 
energy  of  man.  8uch  were  the  places  chosen  for  the  site  of 
great  cities.  Men  built  their  homes  by  the  great  highways  of 
water.     Such  was  Nineveh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris — the 


inspire  iin  incontestable  grandeur  d'diiy>.  les  luttes  de  ceR  atliR-tes  de  la  p<!initence  et.jnsqu'aiix 
inervciUciiHi'.H  liistoircs  d*-  ceM  f<Miinics  pcrdiics  ((iii.  apres  a\oir  cu  vain  eHsay*'  de  le«  crirroinpre, 
8c  niiMitraient  di^neM  de  Ich  iniiter  et  cajjiililt-.s  (jucl(|Uet'oi»  di-  lc8  snrpasser  pur  dcs  ]trodi;;es  de 
repi-Mtii  ft  de  .saintetf?  On  ne  s'arriiclif  pas  i\  (•<•»  rt'-eits.  Tout  s'v  trouve;  lavaiiete,  le 
)t:itlic-ti<|ne,  le  suldinie  et  la  siniidieite  «'])iriue  d'une  race  d'lioninieB,  nails  coniiue  des  eufauts  et 
forts  eoniuie  iles  ;icant8."     (Let  Moirws  h' Ocr.idmt,  Tom.  I.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  57.) 

*"' Tlie  evenings  in  Upper  Kjiyjit  an<l  Nubia  are  of  matchless  beauty.  It  is  so  hot  in  tli" 
daytime,  and  the  son's  ra.\s  are  nllected  so  dazzlin<;ly  from  the  water,  the  desert  sands,  and 
tlie  calcareous  nionntains.  tliat  you  arc  un\villiu<;  lo  leave  the  caljin  of  the  boat  in  whicli  the 
^(lya^c  u|)  the  Nile  is  )icrt<uiiicd.  Towards  evcninjj  \(ni  come  out  to  inhale  the  mild  and 
salutary  air.  'I'he  sun  sinks  behind  the  Lybian  Iiills.  wliich  cover  tluMuselves  with  dark  Ithic. 
shadows,  while  tlie  rays  of  li<ilit  play  ui>on  the  Arabian  hills  as  ui»on  a  prism,  and  deck  tlieni 
with  the  tleetini;  lines  of  dowers,  .jj-wels.  and  l>utterdies.  Siujcle  heights  resemble  larjje  tiery 
ro.ses.  while  the  m(»re  extended  ones  se<in  like  chains  of  purple  amethysts.  I)ate-[>alnis.  in 
<ir()nps  or  (jariands.  or  in  less  graceful  slraiyht  rows,  here  and  there  a  single  nabek-tree,  witli 
its  slender  brandies,  or  a  still  dom-i»alm.  and  tlie  Acacia  nitoiica.  sprinkled  with  millions  of 
yellow  blossoms  .  .  .  all  this  is  retlected  in  the  still  waters."  ( Orientalische Brief e, 
see  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  by  liahn-Haliu,  p.  71.) 

t  For  these  facts  see  (>rientnUnrhe  Brvfe,  Iaico  (,'itato : — "These  pictures  are  not  to  he  seen 
everywhere  upon  the  Nile.  Sfunetimes.  especially  in  Nubia,  the  vegetatifui  on  its  banks 
dwindles  down  to  a  narrow  stripof  bean-(i<'lds,  which  scantily  feeds  the  population  of  a  poverty- 
btricken  village.  Sometimes  it  disappears  altogether,  when  walls  of  rocks  or  boulders  line  the 
bank."  (The  Desert,  Imco  Citato.)  This  suffices  to  suggest  the  great  contrasts  which  exist  in  f  nfi 
East,  especially  when  the  desert  borders  great  towns,  or  is  cut  through  by  irrigating  wafer- 
connses.  In  Nubia,  on  the  Lybian  side,  the  gigantic  temi»les  of  Abnsimbil  are  by  degrees  dlsaj)- 
pearing  in  the  sand.  .\X  ihe'gieat  <-ataracts  of  the  Nile  the  desert  spreads  out  like  a  boundless 
ocean  of  tawny  saiul,  and  <;arries  on  to  the  very  centre  of  Africa. 
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capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  ;  such  was  Babylon,  lying  on 
the  Euphrates — the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
such,  once  again,  was  gigantic  Thebes,  on  the  Nile — "  the  city 
with  a  hundred  gates,"  and  the  ancient  metrox)oli8  of  Egypt. 
Then  there  were  the  gay  towns  dotted  along  the  seaboard  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  8yria,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt — on  the  one 
side  looking  out  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  richest  merchandise  in  the  world  ;  and  on  the  other, 
encompassed  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  all  the  charms  and 
perfumes  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wherever  man  has  had 
the  chance,  he  has  pushed  back  the  desert  from  his  door,  and 
has  extended  the  sweep  of  his  possessions,  and  has  enriched 
them,  like  Damascus,  with  an  expanding  circle  of  bud  and  of 
blossom,  amidst  Hashes  of  cool  si)arkliiig  water.* 

But  with  all  his  energy,  man,  after  all,  can  make  but  small 
impression  on  the  trackless  desert.  Like  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
the  refreshing  oasis,  with  its  palms  and  pools,  simply  seems  to 
testify,  by  the  very  contrast,  to  the  world  of  barrenness  which 
surrounds  it.  8ee  the  great  Syrian  desert,  stretching  out  from 
Anti- Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates,  or  the  lesser  Arabian  desert 
between  Gaza  and  Cairo,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  moun- 
tain chain  running  from  Arabia  into  Egyyt.  Excluding  the 
vegetation  of  the  Delta,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
islands  of  tlowers  which  live  in  the  river's  midst,  excluding  the 
the  work  of  water,  and  the  work  of  man — in  Egypt,  endless 
barrenness  spreads  itself  abroad.  Enormous  cities,  rank  vegeta- 
tion, sublime  solitudes  of  burning  sand,  tombs,  pyramids, 
temples,  sphinxes,  all  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  over  all  and 
above  all  the  open  eye  of  the  glaring  sun  : — such  is  the  general 
charact(^r  of  the  Eastern  world  which  gave  birth  to  Moses  and 
to  Christ.t 

In  all  this  magnificence  and  immensity,  both  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  works  of  art,  there  is  something  which  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  distinct,  siii  genrris^  yet  diilicult  to 
describe.  We  seem  to  be  looking  on  a  first  creation,  where  the 
best  and  the  boldest  did  the  greatest  and  mightiest  deeds, 
where  men  were  giants  by  growth  of  nature,  and  had  been  cast 


*  "  Wherever  the  Imnd  of  man  arrested  for  n  niouieut  his  hihours,  and  where  the  water  of 
the  river  ditl  not  penetrate,  there  the  oharaeteristios  of  the  desert  instantly  asserted  tli«'ni- 
Belves.  Snch  is  the  ;;rfut  Syrian  desert,  from  Ant  iL«'bauou  to  the  Knplirates,  at  the  entranee 
to  which  lies  Damaseus,  with  its  vast  ein  le  of  <;reen  oiihards.  in  wliieh  wahnit-tre»'8,  aprieots, 
olivt>8,  pomegranates,  and  linttees  tliiive  in  inihscrihable  j)rofiision,  wateretl  hv  tlte  seven 
branches  of  the  Harraihj.  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  caverns  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Only  ten 
paces  from  its  l»anks  begins  the  desert,  where  the  sand  lies  in  heaps."  (Hahu-Ilahu's  Fathers 
o/tht  DtstTt,  p.  69.) 

t  "The  Nile  valley  la  bnt  one  narrow  strip  of  jireen  rescued  ont  of  the  sandy  desert.  Close 
upon  the  beautiful  cities,  swarmiufr  witli  life,  centres  of  connneree  for  the  Jew.  of  leaminu  for 
the  Hreek.  of  easy  living  and  frantic  jov  for  everv  race  under  the  sun,  lay  the  sauds  ul'  tUe 
desert,"     (See  l>al>;i»irns,  IVif  HoUi  Communion,  Part  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  199,) 
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ill  a  larger  and  more  generous  mould  tlian  we.  Tlunr  very 
tombs,  in  tlieir  grandeur  and  proportions,  dwarf  our  most 
solemn  minsters  in  comparison  ;  their  temples  are  spl<;ndid 
creations  of  boundless  wealth  and  endless  toil  ;  those  si)hinxe8 
staring  over  the  sand,  and  those  everlasting  pyramids,  all 
speak  of  a  race  of  men  (if  so  it  may  be  said)  living  gigantically 
once :  now,  crumbled  into  dust  for  evermore.*  Even  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt,  counting  back  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ — composed  of  men  of  the  stature  of  giants — bewilder  the 
mind  whilst  trying  to  unravel  them.  Egypt  was  living  in 
refinement  before  Europe  had  a  history,  before  Greece  knew 
anything  of  the  arts  of  life,  before  Carthage,  or  Athens,  or 
Rome  had  entered  the  dreams  of  men.  Her  sphinxes,  her 
obelisks,  and  her  pyramids  have  survived  mau}^  a  x>olity  and 
civilization.  They  had  looked  down  on  the  conquering  Per- 
sians, they  were  there  when  the  Macedonians  took  possession 
of  the  land  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  they 
still  lived  on,  as  changeless  as  ever,  w^hen,  under  Augustus, 
"the  Mother  of  Wonders "  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province  of  imperial  Rome  (B.C.  30). 

All  this  beauty  and  exuberance  of  nature,  all  this  grandeur 
and  magnificence  even  of  the  desert,  together  with  the  vast 
works  left  by  the  hand  of  man  as  eternal  monuments  of  his  own 
decay,  must  have  sealed  the  minds,  even  of  Christians,  with  a 
sjjecial  impress ;  must  have  coloured  their  imaginations,  and 
furnished  them  with  certain  characteristics  in  harmony  with 
such  marvellous  creations.f 

But  what  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  East  ? — who 
were  the  rulers  ? 

In  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  the  imperial  power  may 
be  said  to  have  been  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.     From  Rome,  the   centre-point  of  its  gigantic   polity, 

*  And  the  history  of  Egypt  seems  to  bear  this  out.  Tliere  was  a  monarchy  in  Egj-pt  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  At  the  time  of  Herodotus  tlie  priests  claimed  for  the  moiiarcliy  an  aiitionity 
of  upwards  of  11,000  years.  Between  B.C.  27<M)— 152.').  there  were  inauy  contemporary  kinfroomt 
in  Kgvpt.  Two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  writing,  drawing,  and  nieehanics  flouri.slied 
amongst  the  people.  Tliey  had  their  prie.sts,  their  policy,  their  methods  of  war.  The  history 
of  the  Hvksos,  tlieir  victories,  and  their  e.vpnlsion.  and  then  the  exyiansion  of  Kgypt  into  a 
Singh-  monarchy,  is  worthy  of  study.  Now  came  the  real  greatness  of  the  country.  Tli*-  teniple- 
j)alacfs  of  Thebes  were  built,  obelisks  were  set  up;  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia 
were  invaded.  All  this  strange  almost  preternatural  history  impresses  on  the  mind  a  .sense  of 
greatne.ss  and  aboriginal  and  human  perfection.  (Cf.  llawlinsou's  Manual  of  Ancient  History, 
Part  II..  p.  58—74.) 

t  In  reading  Rosweide's  ViUs  Patrum,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  which  har- 
monizes with  the  sensation  produced  by  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquity:  I  mean,  that  there  is 
fioniitliiug  awfully  simple,  large,  and  enduring  in  those  lives  and  methods.  Total  abandon- 
ment to  God;  risking  «i/  for  Him.  Not  being  content  with  being  devoted  in  the  world,  but 
flying  awav  as  far  as  might  be,  even  from  nature  itself,  into  caves  and  pits.  Then  the  ngio 
perseverance  for  long  trying  years  in  the  same  course.  Then  tlie  leading  motives  of  their 
minds,  tlii-ir  governing  thoughts— they  were  all  sublime  in  their  grand  simplicity.  Death  was 
80  realized,  that  earth  corrupted  in  their  sight.    Judgment  became  so  awful,  that  they  were 


er  in  spirit  before  the  Judge;  hell  so  territic,  so  real,  that  they  would  not  trust  their  Domes 
ordinary  food  or  sleep;  and  Christ's  love  sq  overpowering,  that  they  would  willingly  endure 
1  this,  aiid  more,  for  His  loves  sake.     They  were  spiritual  pyramids  built  with  divine  hanos- 


evei 

to 

all 

simple,  immovable,  and  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven. 
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spread  out  its  influence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Western 
half  of  this  mighty  empire,  the  Roman  culture  was  i)redominant ; 
in  the  East,  since  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian  cul- 
ture everywhere  obtained,  and  penetrated  more  and  more  into 
the  civilization  of  Rome  itself.* 

The  immensity  of  the  empire  proves  that  the  Romans  must 
have  been  of  a  tough  and  vigorous  race.  But  a  venomous 
poison  had  been  poured  into  their  blood,  which  was  stronger 
even  than  they ;  and  it  linally  eat  into,  and  brought  to  nought, 
their  iron  constitution.  It  seiz(id  upon,  and  corroded,  the  wide 
framework  of  their  polity,  till  at  last,  being  weakened  and 
undermined,  the  shocks  and  jars  administered  to  it  by  rough 
barbarians  dislocated  all  its  jointures,  and  it  heaved,  broke  up, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  became  absorbed  into  a  stronger  life.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  city,  the  centre  of  the  vast  system,  was  the 
terminus  of  a  network  of  grand  highways  and  military  roads 
which  radiated  into  far-distant  provinces  and  dependencies  ; 
in  the  East,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebais  and  Arabia,  and 
ran  up  to  Caledonia  in  the  West.  But  the  blood  which  had 
been  urged,  healthy  and  pure,  through  these  arteries,  returned 
at  length,  tainted  with  germs  of  disease  and  impregnated  with 
a  thousand  corruptions.  If  Rome  sent  forth  her  mighty  armies 
to  subjugate  the  nations,  the  nations  flowed  back  into  Rome  and 
took  a  terrible  revenge. f  Thousands,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  streamed  into  the  imperial  city — not  with  the  bow  and 
the  spear  and  the  vigour  of  manhood,  but  with  music  and 
dancing,  with  softness  and  enervating  passion.  Greece  brought 
in  her  sensuous  i)oetry  and  her  mind-polluting  mythology  ; 
Asia  brought  with  her  a  gorgeous  and  magniticent  luxury. 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Egyptians,  corrupted  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  people,  till  the  Romans  became, 
like   themselves,   monsters   of  debauchery   and   impurity,   of 


*  Thus  iu  the  spacd  of  seven  hundred  years.  hepinninR  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  imperinl 
Roni*',  I'lDiu  a  nest  of  thieves,  bt'canit'  the  ruler  of  lu-arlv  nu  Imiidred  uiillions  of  sonls.  lMlv^'i^'al 
dilllciiltics  al(nu«  srt'ined  to  havi-  luld  Itack  the  ailvanec  of  its  eoiiiiuests.  Africa's  dcM-rt, 
Ktliioiiiii,  .Vrahiii.  Ilibirma.  and  I'artliia,  if  tliev  \v»-re  not  ahsolutelv  under  Honian  eoiitrol.  at 
M'ant  liad  felt  the  foret*  of  the  fjreat  tide  of  eominest  whieh  swept  over  more  lavour»'d  portions 
ot  tlii>  worhl.  Oetavian  was  only  nuuiitV-stin}!  his  politieal  wisdom  when  he  d«'elared  that 
"Rome  must  not.  enlarge  the  borders  of  her  empire."  (C/.  Dollinger's  GrtitiU  atidJcw,  VoL  /., 
Book  I.,  p.  1—2.) 

t  Abject  servility  to  authority  leigned  in  Rome.  Despotism  was  its  natural  result — 
nespotism  which  was  fostered  by  women,  frccdmen.  tiattcrers,  spies,  and  informers,  and 
which  resulted  in  wanton  abominations,  thirst  for  blood,  scorn  of  humanity,  and  all  thi»sf 
horrors  which  tyranny,  when  freed  fnun  slianu>  and  all  manner  of  contrtd,  freely  indulges  in. 
MiiN'es.  dragged  toj;etlu>r  from  every  land,  imported  their  foreisju  manners  into  families,  and 
poisoned  society  with  their  iniiiuitiuis  teachinjis.  •'  Rome  hail  become  a  Greek  city  in  lanjruasre 
and  manners,  and  the  Syrian  waters  of  the  Oroutes  streamed  into  the  Tiber.'— so  the  poet 
afterwards  complained  in  his  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  ilay  ;  while  in  a  century  and  a  half 
Ironi  Augustus,  Atheiueus  coiild  say.  whole  nations  of  the  Kast  had  settled  themselves  iu 
Koine.  Tlius  Rome,  since  .Augustus,  inaintaiued  a  population  av>proacbing.  or  )>erhaps  ei|ual 
iv'if''"  ^''  houdon  of  the  present  dav— of  a  million  and  a  half,  iH>S8iblv  two  uiillious,"  (See 
l>ollinj;er's  Jrw  and  OnitiU-,  Vol.  1.,  Book  1.,  ;».  5.) 
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cmt^lt.y  and  siip(Tstition.  Of  ii(»arly  two  millions  of  men — most 
of  them  aliens,  slaves,  sinks  of  utter  depravity,  formed  one  lialf 
the  i)Opulation,  and  nurtured  the  children  of  the  other  half. 
A))j<^c.t  poverty  and  boundhiss  wealth  stared  (Mich  other  in  the 
face  and  hatc^l  each  other.  It  S(^em(»d  as  if  all  the  vices  au<l 
c(^ncupiscences,  all  the  corruption  and  i)estJl(Mic('s  of  ev(^ry 
nation  under  the  sun,  taking  advantage  of  the  gr(»at  highways 
of  the  world-city,  had  set  out  together  from  their  natural  liomcis, 
and  had  poured  into  her  streets  and  squares  and  temples  : — 
suicide,  contempt  of  life,  hatred  of  the  poor,  child-murder, 
female  debauchery,  and  the  gratification  of  the  most  brutalized 
sensuality,  became  the  ruling  passions  of  the  Romans.* 

The  rest  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  taken  its  tone  from  the 
centre  city,  which  all  looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of  fashion 
and  of  thought.  The  corruption  w^hich  Asia  and  Greece  had 
carried  into  Rome  was  here  stamped  with  the  imperial  image, 
and  then  passed  current  in  the  provinces,  ennobled  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authority. 

But  our  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  the  East.  In  the 
great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  the  native  immorality  of 
the  population  was  fused  with  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  indi- 
genous philosophy,  and  was  sublimated  or  debased,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  mythologies  and  religions  which  were  common 
amongst  the  people. 

The  refined  idolatry  of  Greece  was  brutalized  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  intensified  by  the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Fear,  sensuality, 
and  utter  prostration  of  soul  marked  out  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  They  would  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  slash 
their  face  in  honour  of  the  ''  Great  Mother."  During  the 
orgiastic  dance,  w^hilst  the  Phrygian  flute  was  x>laying,  they 
would  howl,  and  stab  themselves,  and  career  about  with  blazing 
torches  in  their  hands.f  Blood,  laceration  with  swords,  frenzy, 
and  sensual  debauchery,  constituted  the  principal  ingredients 
of  the  Asiatic  worship.      Lust  and  debauchery  were  practised 

*  "  Side  by  side  witli  the  enormous  opulence  of  a  small  number  of  families,  such  poverty 
prevailed  tliat  Aufiustus,  in  his  time,  had  been  oblijjed  to  i>rovide  upwards  of  two  hun<lnd 
thoiisand  of  the  inhiibitants  with  money,  corn,  and  bread  .  .  .  The  old  pure  eitizeu 
blood  .  .  .  kept  continually  <lying  out  .  .  .  proceediiijj  partly  from  a 
wide-spread  disinclination  to  the  state  of  marriage.  .  .  .  Konie,  therefore,  inevitably 
became  the  city  in  wliich  all  tlie  vices  of  different  zones,  all  the  defects  and  excrescences  of 
human  society,  were  gathered  together  and  blended — the  city  in  wliich  a  lu)mele8s  i)Oi)ulation, 
roaming  about  in  Idleness,  beggarly,  and  yet  habituated  to  all  the  re(|uirement8  of  luxury, 
MA'tf  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenues:  and  that  was  the  plehs,  forming  the  greater 
pro]>ortion  of  the  free  community."     (See  Dollinger's  Jew  ami  Gentile,  Vol.  I..  Book  I.,  p.  5.) 

t  The  religion  of  the  Oriental  was  cHsentially  brutal  and  slavisli.  The  strange  niixtnre 
of  fear  and  sensuality  which  is  manifested  in  their  worship,  has  nothing  of  the  polished 
wickedness  of  Greece  about  it.  It  is  curious  to  study  the  blending  of  Greek  and  A.siatic  idol- 
atry, to  see  how  the  fusion  takes  place,  and  when  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  intellect  oi 
the  Hellenic  nature  essayed  to  metamorphose  the  beasts  and  coarse  brutes  of  the  OrientaiB 
into  something  like  a  respectable  shape.  The  Greek.s  turned  the  first-class  God  of  Asia  at  once 
into  Zeus — if  he  were  a  male.  Thus,  in  Caria,  Zeun  becomes  "  an  hermaphrodite,  with  beard 
and  woman's  breasts,  and  swathed  like  the  Kphesian  .Artemis;  so  that  everything  about  him 
was  foreigu  to  the  Hellenic  Zeus."    (Jew  and  GeiUile,  Vol.  I.,  Book  VI.,  §  1,  p.  373 — 374.) 
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in  honour  of  tlif;  gods.  No  idea  was  more  profoundly  engraved 
on  the  mind  of  the  i)eople  than  that  their  deities  were  to  be 
propitiated  by  acts  of  unchastity.  Th<^  most  revolting  wicked- 
ness was  elevated  into  a  cultus.  Men  bit  their  arms,  and 
hacked  themselves  with  swords,  and  reeled  and  danced  with 
the  intoxicating  frenzy  of  bat^chanalian  ecstasy,  thinking  by  so 
doing  to  gain  the  protection  of  their  gods.  In  Egyi:)t,  the 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  passionate,  sad,  and  tenacious 
clinging  to  the  worship  of  the  burning  sun  above  them,  and  of 
the  brute  creation  at  their  feet.  They  adored  innumerable  sun- 
gods,  who  were  represented  in  grotesque  forms  of  animals  and 
men.  Their  idolatrous  system  spread  like  a  net-work  over 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  was  fostered  by  a  strong  caste  of 
circumcised  pric^sts,  who  formed  corporations,  and  served  in 
their  temples.  They  worshipped  the  bull  and  the  goat.*  Swal- 
lows, frogs  and  toads,  weasels  and  otters,  cats,  dogs,  and 
sparrow-hawks,  were  embalmed  when  they  died.  If  a  cat 
ex])ired,  all  the  members  of  the  household  cut  off"  their  eye- 
brows. If  a  dog  died,  they  shaved  themselves  all  over  as  a  token 
of  bereavement.  Incense  was  burnt  before  tht^se  nasty  animals 
when  alive.  They  were  washed,  anointed,  richly  dressed,  and 
put  to  bed  on  soft  couches.  The  usual  gross  immoralities 
accompani(^d  the  worship  of  them.  Man,  the  crown  of  God's 
beautiful  creation,  the  heir  of  eternal  glory,  was  lowered  to  so 
deep  an  abyss  of  abject  depravity,  that  he  became  more  aban- 
donedly  degraded  than  the  vile  reptiles  which  he  adored. 

Thus  Rome,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  were  steeped  in  the  rankest 
corruption.  Greek  ])hilosophy  and  poetry,  Egyptian  animalism 
and  brutality,  Asiatic  lust  and  frenzy,  Roman  dishonour  and 
thirst  for  blood,  each  acting  on  the  other,  changcMi  the  fair  order 
of  God's  beautiful  world — taking  the  imperial  city  as  a  centre, 
and  her  possessions  as  a  circumference — into  a  dark  and  hideous 
ruin.  There  lay  the  vast  empire  of  Rome,  as  a  strong  woman 
borne  down  by  a  boiling  fever  running  in  her  veins,  poisoned 
by  some  "  wicked  broth"  in  every  artery,  and  half  stitled  by 
the  horrors  of  the  diseases  which  were  eating  out  her  life.f 

*■  "  The  >Tor8hip  of  the  ami  forniod  tlio  basis  of  the  Kprptian  system.  Tlie  first  jn^np,  as 
well  in  the  cyolo  of  \\\v  };o(ls  of  I'ppt  r  K;i.\  pt  as  in  tliost-  of  Mcioplus.  was  i-oinpost'tl  only  ot  suii- 
gods.  .  .  .  Tlu'  Kn.xpliaiis  saw  in  tlu>  sacu'd  bt'asts  not  nu-nly  symbols  of  tlir  gods,  or 
finblcnjs  of  divine  pi-oiicrtifs ;  Ilic  people  worslnj>)>fd  beasts,  as  IMutareli  o)>seived.  direotlv 
ami  iiinoediati'ly  ;  in  tbi-ireyes  they  were  tlu'  bean-rs  and  vessels  of  tbity  ;  tbe  ^ods  made  Hiem 
tbe  nuMlium  of  tbeir  inte><"ovirse  with  man.  .  .  .  Worship  was  universally  i»ai«l  to  rattle, 
lions,  eats,  dons,  weasels,  and  otters;  amonijst  the  birds,  to  tfie  sparrow-haw  k,  tlie  lunipoe.  thi« 
Btork,  and  tbe  shehlrake;  ami  amonjjst  lisll,  to  the  eol  and  lepidotus."  Then  the  sheep.  Avolf. 
hippopotan\us.  the  eroeodile.  tbe  oxyrhyuohus.  and  serpents  and  tish,  were  eaten  in  one  part  of 
the  eonntry,  and  were  adored  in  another.  (For  full  information,  see  the  Jetc  and  GrntiU,  )'oL  I., 
Book  \'I.,  p.  4;t8,  AM.  4.Vi;  or,  from/).  4;n— 488.) 

t  Th«>  perseentors  of  tbe  Chnreb  seem  to  have  ended  miserably.  Laetantins  has  left  an 
interestinsi  treatise  on  this  point.  Nero  stabbed  himself  (A.n.  IW).  Uondtian  died  by  the 
hands  of  his  wife  (%).    Septimins  Severus  died  of  a  broken  heart.     Ma^ci^lin  was  made  away 
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But  the  fulness  of  time  at  length  came.  The  "  Prince  of 
Peace"  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  To  those  who  in  gross 
darkness  had  been  yearning  for  the  dawn,  for  the  Orient  from 
on  higli,  who  were  looking  for  "  the  Expectation  of  the  Nations," 
the  Light  at  last  had  arisen. 

Christ  came  unto  His  own,  and  suffered  for  tliem,  and  was 
crucified.  The  Life-giving  8pirit  came  down.  The  fishermen 
preached.  The  poor  and  illiterate,  then  the  learned  and  mighty, 
began  to  become  sensible  to  the  action  of  a  novel  intliu'nce 
which  had  come  upon  them.  The  new  leaven  pierced  into  the 
hideous  mass  of  Roman  imperial  corruption.  The  gates  of 
heaven  had  been  opened  upon  the  world.  The  cold  speculations 
of  Platonic  philosophy  warmed  into  the  energy  of  a  practical 
devotedness.  The  irons  of  the  slave  dropped  from  his  wrist, 
as  he  looked  up  from  his  chains  to  a  glorious  inheritance.  The 
new  religion,  radiant  and  spotless,  gracious  and  severe,  bore  in 
her  hand  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  proclaimed  Him  the 
Saviour  and  Physician,  not  alone  of  the  empire,  but  of  the 
whole  of  the  human  race.  She  claijned  world-dominion.*  She 
pointed  from  earth  to  heaven's  gates.  She  drew  men  of!"  their 
sorceries,  idolatries,  and  lusts,  from  their  crawlings  in  the  slime, 
and  their  adoration  of  animals  and  insects,  and  pointed  through 
death's  gate  to  the  Judgment  to  come,  and  beyond  that  to  the 
eternal  lake,  and  then  again  to  the  great  Spiritual  City  of  the 
Lamb.  There  she  showed  them  the  Father  Everlasting,  His 
adorable,  true,  and  only  Son,  Christ  the  Crucified  King  of  Glory, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  There  she  pointed  out  to 
them  the  angels,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  adoring  for  ever- 
lasting before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  God. 

0  what  a  change  !  when  the  gates  thus  parted,  and  the  black 
earth  looked  up  into  the  glorious  heavens  !  What  a  stir  amongst 
tlie  people  who  were  creeping  in  gross  darkness  amongst  the 
shadows  of  death  ! 

The  great  Roman  empire,  though  writhing  on  her  couch  of 
agony,  was  startled  by  this  new  and  mighty  influence.  She  lay 
in  her  lethargy  whilst  the  Persian,  and  the  Chaldean,  and  the 

wifli  >»>•  his  Mildicre  (237).  Deciiia  iMrishcd  iiiiH«T»1>ly  in  liis  expfditiou  <t^ainst  tin-  GotJis  (251). 
Valfiiaii  was  takfii  by  the  I'lrsiaiis  and  flayed  alive.  Aiireliaii  was  iniirdere*!  by  liis  secretary. 
Maxiiiiian  w»m  put  to  death,  (lalerins  roth-d  into  his  ^rave.  IMocletiau  starved  liinisell'  to 
death  {'9fi).     Then  came  the  ravages  of  the  (ifjths,  (jernians.  Sarniatiaiis.  and  Parthians. 

*  It  ia  a  pity  that  Giblxin  waw  not  alive  when  Ur.  Newman  burst  his  fallacies  into  fragment* 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.  "It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  a  man  of  Gibbon's  sagacity  to  enquire  what  account  the  Christians  them- 
selves gave  of  the  matter.  Would  it  not  liave  been  worth  while  for  him  to  have  let  coiyecture 
alone,  and  to  have  looked  for  facts  instead  ?  Why  did  he  not  try  the  hypothesis  of  faith,  hope, 
and  eliarity  f  Did  he  never  hear  of  love  towards  God.  and  faith  in  Christ  ?  Did  he  not  recollect 
the  many  words  of  Apostles.  Bishops.  Apologists.  Martyrs,  all  forming  one  testimony  ?  No:  such 
thoughts  are  close  upon  him,  and  clo.se  upon  the  truth:  but  he  cannot  sympathise  with  fliem, 
he  cannot  believ*-  in  them,  he  cannot  even  enter  into  them,  beciiuse  he  needs  the  due  prepai"*- 
tion  of  uiiud."     Utamnuii  of  Assent.  Chap.  X..  i  2,  p.  i56.) 
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Egyj)tiaTi,  and  the  Syrian,  performed  their  unclean  orgies 
around  her  bed.*  But  when  she  perceived  the  fair  form  of 
Christianity  approach,  and  felt  her  draw  back  the  curtain, — she 
shric^ked.  8he  was  conscious  that  now  her  hour  had  come. 
Just  as  wh«in  the  gentle  priest,  with  candle,  and  stole,  and  holy 
oils,  a]:)proaches  the  bed  of  a  woman  whose  intellect  is  shaken 
and  whose  blood  is  on  fire,  of  one  whose  soul  is  possessed  by 
the  foul  demon, — just  as  when  he  opens  the  curtain  and  meekly 
shows  himself,  she  stares  at  him  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
shrinks  from  the  sacred  instruments  and  emblems  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  utters  loud  cries  and  suppressed  moans,  and  frenzied, 
strikes  wildly  at  the  cross,  and  at  the  minister  of  her  Salvation 
— so  was  it  with  the  dying  empire  of  Rome.  Ten  several  times 
did  she,  with  savage  violence,  summon  up  all  her  strength  to 
shake  Salvation  from  her.  With  the  rack  and  the  stake,  and 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  harath.min^  with  blood  and  with  iron, 
did  she  think  to  accomplish  her  task.  It  was  the  agony  of  her 
last  convulsions,  the  death-struggle  of  a  woman  of  robust  con- 
stitution, who  had  shamefiilly  abused  herself  with  vice,  and 
had  intoxicated  herself  with  many  sorceries.  She  tore  men  to 
shreds  by  dogs,  crucified,  burnt,  and  wrenched  them  asunder, 
shoved  them  into  rcMi-hot  chairs,  dug  out  their  eyes,  seared  the 
sockets,  chopped  off  their  fingers,  stripped  them,  scorched  them 
with  plates  of  brass,  cut  the  tendons  of  their  thighs,  cast  them 
in  dungeons,  sent  them  to  the  mines,  and  broke  them  and 
maimed  them  in  all  their  organs  ;  but  she  expired  at  last  and 
rottcMl  into  the  earth,  and  the  fair  form  of  religion,  like  some 
beautiful  pageant,  took  possession  of  the  land.f 

Yes !  look  on  the  work  of  her  hands  for  one  moment.  Open 
the  map.  The  centre  of  Christianity  has  been  carried  west- 
ward. Jerusalem  has  given  way  to  Rome.  Spain,  France, 
G(^rniany,  England,  and  the  North,  are  subject,  not  to  the  galling 
oppression  of  the  victorious  Roman,  but  to  the  sweet  and  light 
yoke  of  Divine  Christianity.  The  influence  of  the  Church, 
unlike  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  law-loving  genius  of 

*  Aa  tlio  terror  of  n  wliole  1if«»  of  sin,  whon  vi^^dly  hronpht  hy  reviving  fnith  heforc  the  con- 
»ririuM>  of  ail.vini;  niiin,  luaUrs  him  sin  ink  with  liorrur  fioiii  hiiu.srir.  so  the  Hoiiiitn  Km|tir»-.  nr 
jhoso  wh(»  jiovcnifd  it.  \vi  rt>  tfiiitifd  hy  thr  mmv  ]imity  of  Christiiiiiity.  wliirli  wjk-*  their  ;ih.si.- 
Mit»>  coiuhiniialion.  Sl;i\»rv,  tlic  unat  raiisi' of  Koiiiaii  di-ray  aii«l  iio\rHy,  fliilii-munUT,  the 
pnului'  of  alMuliou.  I'niKtli-  <ltl>aiiih<rv.  (■oiili-iui>t  of  lite,  ulatliatoiiul  games,  and  love  ol 
cruolty— tlu'so  had  littU>  in  fonnuon  witli  the  teiwhin}i«  of  the  rn>s8. 

,  t  And  the  spirit  wliioh  made  her  so  una]>j>roachahly  great,  is  drawn  o\it  in  these  words: — 
•jVhen  the  perseention  rasjed  in  Asia,  a  vast  multitude  of  rhristians  presented  themselves 
Defore  the  Proeoiisnl.  ehalU"nuinj;  him  to  proeeed  asjainst  them.  '  PiMir  wretches  ! ' — half  in  eon- 
tempt,  half  in  atVri-rht — he  ans\vt>red.  "if  yon  must  die,  oannot  yon  tiud  ropes  or  preei]>iees  for 
the  purpose  r  At  I'tiea,  a  hundred  and  fitly  CMiristians  of  hoth  sexes,  and  all  ajfes,  were  mar- 
tyred in  one  eonipany.  ...  In  Kjiypt,  a  hundn'd  and  twenty  confessors,  after  having  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  eyes  or  of  feet,  eudnreil  to  linuer  out  their  lives  in  the  mines  of  Palestine  and 
tiuein.  In  the  last  persecution  .  .  .  the  slaughter  of  men.  women,  and  children  went  on  by 
twenties,  sixties,  hundreds,  till  the  instruments  of  execution  were  worn  out.  and  the  execii 
tu>ners  could  kill  no  nu>re."     {  GramnMr  oj  .last-ttt.  Chop.  A'.,  5  2.  ;>.  i'~, — *'>H.) 
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the  Romans,  has  never  degenerated  into  sensuality  or  desj)otisni. 
yhe  gradually  (ixtendiul  li("r  sway  more  and  more  abroad,  and 
increased  in  popularity  in  jiroportion  as  she  grew  in  ])ow('r. 
What  brought  destruction  upon  the  vast  imperial  rule  of  Rome, 
nndted  before  her  glance,  and,  losing  its  aboriginal  barbarism 
and  sterile  wildness,  simply  added  to  her  fertility,  and  helped 
to  advance,  on  all  sides,  those  fundamental  principles  of  truth 
which  are  at  once  the  origin  of  her  greatness  and  the  secret  of 
her  rapidity  in  success.  First,  the  Goth,  and  then,  the  Hun, 
and  finally,  the  Lombard — they  came  with  their  rough  clubs, 
and  thundered  blow  upon  blow,  and  smashed  to  pieces  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  making  a  clearance,  as  it  were, 
certainly  unknown  to  themselves,  for  the  expansion  of  that 
supernatural  polity  wdiich  was  not  only  to  absorb  into  itself 
what  they  had  broken  up,  but  which,  more  marvellous  still,  was 
to  draw  within  its  influence,  and  thoroughly  to  impregnate  with 
its  spirit,  those  adventurous  barbarians  wiio  had  been  rash 
enough  to  dispute  its  power.* 

She  still  has  no  rival  in  the  West.  The  cities  of  Ionia  and 
-Slolia,  Corinth  and  Athens,  Marseilles  and  Cyrene,  Gaul  and 
Africa,  the  seaboard  of  the  Euxine,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  even 
Bactriana — all  these  basked  in  the  light  of  Greek  thought,  and 
delighted  in  the  sw^eetn(\ss,  freedom,  and  sensuality  of  the 
religion  of  the  beautiful  ;  but  they  all  faded  away,  like  the 
colossal  empire  which  succeeded  them.  Imperial  Rome,  beauti- 
ful Athens,  voluptuous  Corinth,  ''  many-peopled"  Alexandria, 
the  cities  of  Achaia  and  Laconia,  have  followed  great  Seleucia, 
thoughtless  Nineveh,  Babylon,  "  the  hammer  of  the  universe," 
Memphis,  with  its  splendid  colonnades  and  palaces,  Ileliopolis, 
with  its  temple  of  the  sun,  and  Thebes,  the  "great  Diospolis," 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Polities  which  once  seemed  as  if 
they  had  to  last  for  ever,  dynasties  which  appeared  superior  to 
decay,  conquests  so  vast  that  their  very  grc^atness  afforded  a 
sort  of  guarantee  of  their  stability,  civilizations  so  fascinating 
to  human  nature,  answering  so  harmoniously  and  so  completely 
to  the  refined  and  educated  sensuality,  to  the  exquisite  fastidi- 
ousness of  a  cultivated  people,  that  they  promised  to  endure  so 
long  as  man  remained  the  same, — all  have  perished,  or  have 

*  "  W;ilir»'iid  (ler  Jalire  der  VcrfoljrtiiiK  verhreitete  sicli  daa  Cliiist^'ntlnim  durcli  die 
iuwolincinh',  Kr;ifl  d«'r  \V;ihili<it  iiikI  (lur<li  iluHhcrc  ^iiiiisli;:**  Uiiihlande  iia<;li  alien  Ilim- 
iii«'lK;i<'<;»Mi(l(Mi,  HO  da«H  i-H  K<:lioii  iiii  <lrilt«;ii  Jaliilimulcrt  di«;  Gn-iizcn  dcs  RciriK  rni<l)« 
iilwiHc^liritt.  Es  cntstandfii  Kinlnii^jeiiHiiiden  in  Syric-u.  KlciiiaHicii,  Ariuenien,  Mchoin»tanii<n 
und  Vhth'u'Ax;  in  Aenyjden  iind  Nordalrica,  in  GrieclMnland,  Ma<^cdoui<;n  nnd  Italien :  in 
Gallicn  (Lyons),  $pani<-n  und  IJritannien."  (S*M!  WcIht'h  Lehrhw.h  (ler  IVMyexchirMte.  Kruter 
Band,  Zweiter  Cwrsiw.  §  2.'?0,  p.  2'iK)  \V«'}ht  givt-s  live  causes,  in  the  natural  order,  wliicli  go 
towards  accounting  for  the  spread  of  Christianity;  and  whicli,  when  taken  with  the  super- 
natural action  of  the  (^hurch  herself,  form  a  very  ndefpiate  reason  for  the  marvellous  ra])idity 
of  her  advance.  The  wliole  of  that  jiortion  of  VVeher's  work  treating  of  Die  Volkerwawic-run^ 
vnd  die  Begriindung  des  Monotluismus  (Vol.  /.,  p.  27(» — 294),  is  well  worth  reading. 
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be<5ii  swept  away,  or  have  been  so  far  absorbed  with  otlier  systcnus 
as  to  have  lost  every  vestige  of  an  independent  autonomy.* 

One  only*power  remains,  losing  here  yet  gaining  there,  ever 
advancing  if  sometimes  receding,  and  always  manifesting  a 
vitality  witnessing  to  an  indestructible  j)rinciple  which  cannot 
have  anything  in  common  with  those  ephemeral  energies  which 
spring  to  the  surface,  spread  over  it,  flourish  for  a  season,  and, 
like  all  else  that  is  mortal,  wither  and  die  into  the  earth. 
Greece  founded  in  human  passion,  and  Rome  set  up  in  mental 
pride,  contained  within  themselves  the  elements,  not  only  of 
their  temporary  vigour,  but  also  the  germ  of  th(ur  inevitable 
decay.  Supernatural  faith,  energizing  in  the  mind  and  hedged 
round  by  Divine  protection,  alone  possesses  the  vitality  neces- 
sary, not  merely  for  holding  her  own  amidst  the  shocks  and 
throes  of  the  battle,  but — whilst  all  else  rises,  falls,  and  disap- 
pears around  her — for  proceeding  with  unruttled  step  towards 
the  fuliilment  of  her  destiny,  and  for  proving  to  things  which 
die  that  she  remains  fresh  and  young  and  beautiful  as  before, 
almost  rin'ersiug,  in  her  own  case,  the  order  of  nature, — increas- 
ing in  the  elasticity  of  youth,  as  she  advances  in  the  experience 
of  age.f 

Such  has  she  proved  herself  to  be.  But  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing,  she  was  engaged  in  her  mighty  struggle — wrest- 
ling with  the  maddened  frenzy  of  falling  Rome.  The  contest 
lasted,  with  the  rack  and  the  knife,  with  intermittent  periods 
of  repose,  for  about  three  hundred  years.  It  was  an  awful 
pt>riod  in  the  world's  history — the  X30ssessed  soul  struggling  with 
its  Saviour.  This  one  lieinous  sin,  added  to  the  animalisms, 
d(*praviti(^s,  and  slavtu-ies,  of  which  suiiicient  mention  has  been 
made,  scared  those  who  had  received  from  the  lips  of  saints  the 
awful  truths  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  too  vividly  realized  that 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  broke  in  upon  the  world's 
darkness,  as  if  th(^  night  were  suddiMily  iight(»d  up  by  a  tianie 
bursting  from  the    heavens. J:     These  doctrines  wholly  trans- 


*  The  fact  sccihh  to  ho  that  this  histing  iiithioiirc  aU>iu'  i-an  h^  ast-ribi'd  to  Truth.  However 
much  the  teaehinjjs  of  )>liih).soi»hers  or  seiusualists  iiiav  seem  to  tit  in  with  iiiantj  nature,  if  they 
be  not  «'onforiiiahle  to  what  is  true  and  ^jooil.  tliey  will,  like  the  deonliiiation  which  th«V 
produce,  iu  their  own  tiuie  he  broii-jht  to  nou^clit.  Thu.s  what  could  \h'  nutre  fa^cinatiu);  than 
the  hiyih,  ;;eueious,  iu>ble-uuiid(  d  j>ut\ue  wliich  the  (ireek  would  i>aiut  of  the  ;;euuiue  (iieciau. 
Heaulv  and  jirojiru-ty  are  hleiuled  her«'.  aud  serve  each  to  hei;ihten  the  interest  of  the  picture. 
Hut  hcautv  and  propriety  are  lilxc  lovely  blossoms,  tlu-y  mu.st  urow  fnuu  a  stout  root— they 
cannot  of  themselve.s  live  to  a  very  obi  a;:«> ;  Ihev  mu»t  W  the  legitimate  daughters  uf  Trutli 
und.luslice,  then  they  will  live  aud  multiply  their  power. 

f  The  Church  has  matle  .i  .steady  projiression  beiiinninR  with  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
present  hour.  In  the  epoch  of  |)er.secutiou,s,  we  have  nn.ssinns  to  India  aud  to  (iaul.  The 
.iKthiopians  are  converted  after  the  First  (ieut  ral  Council.  In  .WK  there  is  the  mis.sion  to  the 
Scythians;  liKi,  conversion  of  Clovis ;  .V>J).  tonversiou  of  the  Visi^oihs;  :^9t\  conver.siou  of  Kug- 
land;  t)-«8.  nnssion  to  the  Low-Countries;  tilXi.  mission  to  Kriesland;  T.'.'S.  the  (termans  are  cou- 
Verted;  in  .  .8,  the  Saxons;  iu  KW.  the  Danes;  Sweden  in  «:J0;  Russia  iu  8-14 :  Buljjaria  iu  855: 
Bohemia  in  H8() ;  Polaml.  !Hi4  ;  Hnnsiary,  UM)\ ;  atid  .so  on. 

t  It  is  dillbMilt  to  throw.oneself  into  a  state  of  min«I  altogetlier  dirterent  from  that  in  which 
we  nabituallv  li\e.     Not  les.s  astoni.shnu-ut  aiul  a  le.ss  shock  was  the  opeiiins  of  heaven's  g»t«9 
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formed  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them  :  their  entire 
moral  nature  was  revolutionized.  Men  of  honest  purpose,  of 
deep  thought,  of  generous  impulse,  shrank  fronr  the  moral 
le})rosy  around  them. 

They  perceived  that  th(^  world  was  steepiMl  in  wickednc^ss, 
and  they  knew  that  it  would  perish.  Th(*y  felt  deeply  con- 
vinced that  death  is  cc^rtain,  that  there  is  a  hell  beneath,  a 
heaven  above,  that  sin  is  to  be  rejjented  of,  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  man  has  but  one  soul  and  that  immortal,  and, 
finally,  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  beyond  all  price,  to  gain  which 
love  is  to  possess  all  things,  and  to  forfeit  which  is  to  suffer  irrep- 
aralde  loss.  To  love  Christ,  to  save  their  souls,  and  to  main- 
tain truth — these  were  the  master-thoughts,  and  the  motive-];)rin- 
ciples  of  action,  in  many  noble  minds  during  the  early  struggl(\* 

Thus  men  fled  from  the  contamination  of  the  vast  luxurious 
cities,  into  the  boundless  deserts,  to  *'  work  out  their  kSalvation 
in  fear  and  trembling."  The  world  might  go  on  and  hav(^  its 
fill  of  wickedness,  but  they  tear  themselves  away,  to  meditate 
on  death,  and  on  the  judgment  to  come,  and  on  the  everlasting 
recompense. 

It  was  thus  in  tombs,  and  caves,  and  pits,  under  the  palm- 
tree  in  the  blinding  desert,  amidst  the  haunts  of  wild  and 
odious  monsters,  or  in  the  forlorn  and  solemn  wilderness,  that 
the  mustard-seed  was  planted  which  was  the  germ  of  great 
glories  in  the  P2astern  and  Westc^rn  Church. 

These  mighty  men,  these  Fathers  of  the  desert,  formed  a  race 
of  themselves.  They  are  the  primeval  men  of  the  Oriental 
Christianity,  the  granite  rocks  upon  which  a  superstructure 
might  be  raised  which  should  endure  for  ever.  They  seem  as 
full  of  stability  as  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes  amongst  which 
they  dwelt.  From  youth  to  old  age  would  they  live  in  the 
desert,  on  roots,  dates,  leaves,  or  dry  bread,  and  water  gushing 
from  the  rock.f     Their  life  was  a  continual  fast,  they  slejjt  on 

to  the,  lieatlien  than  would  it  he  were  the  darkness  of  midnight  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, to  turn  into  tin*  hrijihtncHs  of  rlay  up<ni  us.  H«'  who  had  heen  (riHwlin}?  all  his  lifr- after 
{;r«'fi)iiig  IhiufiH.  and  adoring  thcni  in  liis  .slavish.  Tuelanclioly.  passionate  way,  is  taught  to  look 
on  tlu' hcautitul  face  of  Christ,  and  to  Ixdieve.  .Sui)erstition  gives  way  to  genuine  belief;  and 
the  horrors  of  an  uncM-rtain  future,  anrl  the  inseeurity  of  the  i)resent,  disapjiear.  as  religion 
t<*Hehes  man  a  eertaiu  creed  witli  certain  pro.spects,  and  secures  to  him  a  lirni  and  healthy  hope 
in  future  li.'ijipiuess. 

See  what  profound  Hiniplieity  there  is  in  the  Verba  Scniorum  given  by  Kosweide :  for 
instance: — "I.  Dixit  Ahltas  .\nloniu.s:  Kgo  Jam  mm  tinieo  Deuni,  sed  anio,  quia  amor  foraa 
niisit  timorem.  2.  Dixit  iterum :  <|uia  de  proximo  est  vita  et  mors:  si  enim  jucremur  fratreiu, 
lucrabimur  Deura  ;  si  auteni  seaudalizarnus  fratrem,  in  Christo  peccamus.  3.  Aljbas  Aniniou 
de  loco  Xitrionis,  venit  ad  abhatem  .^utonium.  et  dixi  ei ;  Video  quia  ma.jorem  laboremijuain 
tn  sustineo.  et  ijuomodo  nomeu  tuum  magniticum  est  in  hominibus  super  me  ?  Kt  dixit  ei 
Abbas  Antonius:  quoniam  et  ego  diligo  Deum  jilns  qnam  tu.  ...  6.  Dixit  Abbas  Agathon : 
Cluia  secundum  voluutatem  nu-am  nunquam  ilormivi,  retinens  in  corde  adversus  quenu^nani 
aolorem.  ne(|ue  dimisi  dormire  alium  habentem  adversnm  nw.  aliqnid.  ...  9.  Dixit  Abbas 
Pastor:  Conare  secundum  virtutem  tuani  inilli  omnino  faeere  malum,  et  castum  serva  cor 
tuum  orani  homini."     (Vitas  I'atrum,  Vol.  /.,  Lib.  V.,  lAbellus  XVII.,  p.  973 — 974.) 

t  Tn  more  modern  times,  religious  men  were  called  after  their  Jounders.  e.g.,  Benedictines, 
Frauciscans,  Domiuicans,  Augustiuiaus,  &:c.     lu  tiie  first  ages   they  took  their  names  from  the 
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the  bare  ground,  they  fought  with  demons,  they  encountered 
the  hyena  and  the  bear,  they  wore  scarcely  any  clothing,  they 
continually  prayed  and  toiled,  they  were  stern  men,  with 
intinisest  passion  (Hjntrolled  by  severest  discix)liue,  they  were 
assaultcid  by  terrific  temptations,  they  had  iron  frames,  they 
lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  they  were  simple,  fundamental,  and 
direct  in  their  teaching  :  to  love  Christ,  to  trample  on  the  flesh, 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  quench  bad  thoughts,  to  pass  through  life, 
and  to  get  to  heaven — such  is  a  summary  of  their  theology. 

S.  Paul  lived  on  a  few  oats  and  a  little  water,  and  fought 
sleep  as  he  would  a  tyrant.  8.  Hilarion,  who  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  "  went  naked  into  the  wilderness,  though  armed  with 
Christ,"  and  whose  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  radi- 
ance, lived  in  a  morass,  with  gnats  and  flies,  amidst  reeds  and 
rushes.  Peter  the  (Simple  became  a  hermit  when  sixty-eight. 
Paphnutius,  whose  eye  was  pulled  out  in  the  persecutions,  was 
brought  up  in  a  hermitage.  Ammon  was  twenty- two  years  in 
the  desert.  8era])i()n  only  wore  a  piece  of  linen  about  his 
loins.*  8.  Onuphrius  was  seventy  years  in  the  wilderness. 
8pyridion  was  a  shephered  in  the  isle  of  Q^^prus.  Abbot  Mark 
was  shut  up  in  a  cave  thirty  years.  Didymus  dwelt  ninety 
years  alone.f  Abbot  John  lived  three  years  on  a  bare  rock, 
without  covering,  in  a  mournful  solitude.  Auxanon,  when  a 
child,  inhabited  a  mountain  cave.  8ome  passed  half  a  century 
without  seeing  a  soul.  James  of  Nisibis  lived  for  years  iu 
caverns  and  forests,  on  roots  and  leaves,  clothed  in  a  goat-skin. 
8.  Auxentius  dwelt  on  a  wild  mountain,  and  8.  Zeno  in  a  tomb. 
8ome  lived  in  fissures  in  the  rock,  or  on  pillars,  or  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  or  in  woods  and  caves,  or  in  the  midst  of  dank 
marshes,  or  amongst  the  ruins  of  palaces  or  of  temples  of  the 
sun.  8o  powerfully  had  the  influences  of  the  Unseen  taken 
hold  of  men  in  these  terrible  times,  that  what  was  begun  by 
Paul,  and  was  continued  by  Anthony,  Macarius,  Pachomius, 
Most^s,  Arsenius,  and  others,  grew  into  gigantic  proportions.;!: 

pliK'o  whifh  t1u\v  inhabited,  as  the  solitaiios  or  nionka  of  Mount  Srothis,  Tabonna.  Nitria.  and 
('mioiniH  in  Kn_\  pt.  Anrlior<>ts  In  id  m  piiv  ate  oills.  Tlu'  monks  of  Mount  ('a.siii8,  nrai  Anti- 
ocli,  liv(»l  in  oaves;  ihIuts,  in  tints  or  lUlls;  tin"  ('fnobit«'s  livt-tl  in  «Muinuoii ;  tlio  Saia1>;»it«'s, 
'WlM)ni  iS.  .Ici'oiiH-  falls  the  pests  and  banes  oi  the  Chureli.  were  \;>.<;rants.  wandi-iinj;.  >\ithont 
rule,  wheieviT  tlie.v  had  a  mind.  Tlu-v  lovitl  to  d\>cll  iu  eitiesand  castles,  ami  tu  mak<>  ayreat 
ehow  ol  jiiet.v,  wlu-u  they  were  not  overtaken  h.v  riotous  t'\eesses. 

*  'riH>  SljiUtir,  or  I'illarists.  li\««d  ot\  pillars.  Siuu-on  Stvlites  was  tin-  founder  of  this  systoni- 
lie  lived  about  the  time  of  the  rouiuil  ot  ("haleedou.  He  luul  a  <liseiplf  nauu'd  l>ani<l."  The 
Simeon  St.vlites.lunior  dwelt  si\t.\  ei,i;lit  vcars  upon  a  jiillar.  Hishops  sometinn-s  left  tlieirSves 
to  live  ill  penance  on  a  pillar.  It  is  said  that  .\lipius.  renuvined  sevj-utv  years  on  one.  and  that 
two  elioirs  i>f  virfjius  and  one  »>f  nu)nks  attemU-d  him  alternately  day  and  ni^ht.  sin>iiuR  nsjilms 
ami  hyinns  with  liiu» : — "  HaV)uit  sihi  ad^junitos  duos  ehort)s  virj;iuum  et  uniuu  monaehoruni 
cum  nuibuB  alternatiui  hvnmos  et  psahuos  die  uoetuque  deoantavit."  So  nays  Surius.  (See 
BluKhaui's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  VoL  II.,  Book  VIL,  Chap.  II.,  «  1,"2,  3,  4,  5,  p.  247— 

t  See  Socrates  Hist.  Keel.,  Lib.  IV..  p.  Sll ;  Patrol  (Jnrr...  Tom.  LXVIT. 

X  Ther»>  were  also,  thousjh  at  alater  date,  relijiionsnien  in  Constant inoplc.  about  the  middle 
of  the  lillh   ceutuiv,    who    were   called     watchers."     Their  oltice  \% as  to  so  combine,  that  the 
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As  early  as  the  times  of  JS.  Anthony,  '*  th(^  cells  in  tliii  mountains 
were  like  tents  filled  with  divine  choirs,  sin^nn^,  discoursing, 
fasting,  praying,  rejoicing  over  the  liope  of  tli(^  future. 
80  that  any  one  seeing  the  cells,  and  such  an  array  of  monks, 
would  have  cried  out  and  said  :  *  How  fair  are  thy  dwellings, 
O  Jacob,  and  thy  tents,  0  Israel  ;  like  shady  groves  and  like 
parks  beside  a  river,  and  like  tents  which  the  Lord  hath 
pitched,  and  like  the  cedars  by  the  watcn-s.'  "* 

Of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  8.  Anthony  is  the  great(?st, 
for  he  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  world  than  all  the  rest. 
He  was  the  patriarch  of  solitaries,  the  keen  discerner  of  spirits, 
the  mighty  example,  after  whose  pattern  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Church  have  modelled  their  lives. 

The  grand  simplicity  of  primeval  principles,  of  foundational 
example,  is  exhibited  in  him.  There  is  but  one  othtu-  who  is 
more  overpowering  to  the  imagination  than  he,  and  that  is 
Elias  the  Thesbite.  As  others  moulded  themselves  on  Anthony, 
so  Anthony  formed  himself  on  Elias,  and  thus  is  brought  about 
an  intimate^  asc<^tical  relationship  between  the  two  covenants. 
EliaSjt  Anthony,  B^il,  BiMiedict,  Dominic,  Thomas  of  Aquino 
— these  are  the*  links  which  connect  together,  in  a  harmony 
which  testifies  to  truth,  the  heroic  teachings  of  God's  purest 
and  noblest  servants. 

The  broad  principles  of  8.  Anthony's  life  must  be  indicated, 
the  grand  corner  stones  must  be  pointed  out,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  examine  the  basis  on  which  the  splendid  edifice  of 
religious  perfection  is  constructed. 

Th(^  one  living  image  in  Anthony's  mind  was  Christ.  This 
solitary  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  8.  Benedict.  "  He 
exhorted  all,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "to  prefer  nothing  in  the 
world  to  the  love  of  Christ. ":|:     His  one  toil  in  life  was  to  fit 

divine  service  slionld  always  be  Komp  on.  something  like  the  "  perpetnal  adoration"  of  onr  own 
day.  Studius,  a  ri<'li  Konian  noble,  joined  the  Order.  He  built  a  monastery  for  the  brothers, 
wliicli  was  called  Stiidium,  and  the  brotln-rs  are  named  .Stnditie — i)robably  the  fir.st  religiou* 
institute  which  took  the  name  of  its  foundt-r.  Kozonien  speaks  also  of  the  "Graxers"  j3o(JKOl 
who  lived  on  the  mountains,  never  living;  in  house,  or  eating  bread  or  meat,  or  drinking  wine. 
Thev  prayed  in  hymns  and  i»8alms  till  the  time  came  for  their  dinner,  then  each  would  take 
out  his  knife,  and  search  the  mountain- side  for  herbs  or  roots  to  make  a  meal.  (C/.,  Bingham, 
I'ol.  IT.,  Book  VII.,  '<t<i  A'.— A'/.,  p.  264— 2H5) 

*"  Kraut  igitur  in  moutibns  monasteria  rjuasi  tabernacnla  repleta  divinis  choris  psallrn- 
tium.  lectinnis  studiosoruni,  jejunautiuni.  orantiiim.  exsulrantium  hj)e  futurorum.  lab/»rautiiiin 
ad  eleemosynas  erogandas.  mutua  cliaritale  et  coucordia  junctorum.  Ac  revera  videre  erat 
quasi  alir{uain  segrcgatam  ri-gioneui  pietat  is  atone  .justiti.'e.  Nullus  ibi  qui  injuria  vel  atiiceret, 
vel  atflceretur;  nulla  exactoris  increpatio.  sea  multitudo  ascetarnm.  quorum  unum  omnium 
erat  virtutis  studium :  ut  qui  monasteria  vidisse  talemque  monachorum  coustitutionera, 
exclamasset  baud  dubie :  ifimm  pulrhm  donmx  tiuF  Jacob,  ft  tahernnnda  tua,  Ixru/'l  f  at  lumora 
nml>ro.ttt.  lit  ii'ini'limis  juj-Uf  jturiniit.  ut  tahirnnruln  <iuui  ftxit  Dominns,  qvrnd  rfdri  propp  aquas." 
(S.  .\tliauii.sii  Alexaudrini  Arch.  Ojxra  Omnw.  I'ois  I.,  Hint.,  et  iJoijmat..  Tom.  II.,  ViUi  ft  Con- 
tfrifio  .S.  r.  y.  Antonii.  ]>.  «:{.=>— 97(5,  n.  4-1.  p.  JK»7;  I'atroloaUr  GriKaK,  Vol.  XX  VI.)  When  the  words 
of  S.  .\thanasiu8  are  qtmted  in  the  English.  Kingsley's  translation  has  been  made  use  of :  see 
The  Hermits  (p.  32 — 82),  in  whiclj,  however,  much  of  S.  Athanasins's  lAfe,  as  it  stands  in  Migne, 
is  omitted. 

t  Elias  seems  to  have  been  S.  Anthony's  model.  (See  Vita  S.  Antonii,  n.  7,  p.  854 ;  also  Verm 
Evnqrii.  ad  calrftn.) 

j  These  are  S.  Benedict's  words: — '' NiMl  uviori  Cliristi  pra'ponerfJ"  (Reg.,  Cap.  IV.,n.2\.) 
Again, :—"  Cbristo  nihil   pnepouant."     (Cap.  LXXIL,  n.  11.)    These  are  the  words  of  S.  Athau- 
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himself  for  heaven.  His  great  wrestling  was  with  the  devils, 
and  with  his  own  thoughts.  His  marked  characteristics  were 
indomitable  perseverance  and  stability  in  an  arduous  life.  He 
never  looked  back,  he  abode  in  the  wilderness,  lie  fasted  rigor- 
ously, his  bed  was  the  ground,  and  he  strove  with  h(dl  during 
a  space  of  nc^arly  ninety  years  without  a  singles  break.* 

His  history  is  briefly  this  : — His  parents  were  noble  Egyp- 
tians of  Middle  Egypt.  Like  8.  Benedict,  he  despised  letters 
from  early  youth  ;  like  8.  Benedict,  as  a  child,  he  preferred 
solitude  as  his  best  companion.  When  he  was  eighteen,  his 
parents  died.  His  ardent,  generous  mind  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Bible  saints.  He  knew  the  Scriptures  by 
h(3art.  He  could  not  get  over  the  thought  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  for  Christ.  Like  8.  Francis,  going  into  the 
Church  one  daj^  he  heard  the  words  :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  come,  follow 
me,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  "f  and  he  was  so 
deeply  moved  on  hearing  these  other  words  :  "  Be  not  solicitous 
for  to-morrow, "t  that  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  his  posses- 
sions.^ He  wished  to  exchange  this  visible  world  for  the  unseen 
kingdom.!  He  took  lessons  of  perfection  from  holy  men  ;  "  he 
stamped  upon  his  memory  their  devotion  to  Christ,  and  the 
mutual  love  which  all  in  common  possessed."  8atan,  perceiv- 
ing liow  formidable  an  adversary  he  w\as  likely  to  become, 
bufi'eted  him.  But  Anthony  spurned  his  impious  suggestions, 
**  setting  his  thoughts  on  Christ,  and  on  his  own  nobility 
through  Christ."  This  was  Anthony's  first  struggle  against 
the  devil  ;  or  rather  this  mighty  deed  in  him  was  the  8aviour's, 
wlio  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  rigliteousness  of  the 
Lord  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.lF 


asius  RiviiiK  S.  Anthony's  Sermon  :— "  Hortana  oninea  nt  nihil  nmndanarnm  rernni  antofcrrent 
chrtiitati   Chiisti."      Tho    Gl•^>»^k    runs   thus:— "rraniv   cm/ e]  cov   //;/(Vi'  T(jv   rv  no  noaiuo 

TTpOKiurFtv  T7/C  f<C  X/)/arov  ajaTTZ/i"."      (ViUi  et   Convn-»io   S.   P.   y.   Antonii,   n.   21,  p.   874; 
PmtroUii.  Ortrc,  Vol.  XXVL) 

*  ?■(■/<(  ft  Convirsh)  S.  P.  X.  Antonii.  n.  21.  />.  874;  n.  24.  ;>.  879:    n.  29.  p.  887;    n.  31.  ;».  890;  n.  37, 
p.  898;   I'atroloii,  Onrc,   Vol    XXVI.      In    luot.  this    Li/r.  with    S.  Anthony's   discourse    on    evil 
spirits  (wln'ther  it  was  over  nnulo  by  hin».«)r  not),  is  u  UM-tul  treatise  on  that  fearful  suhject. 
t  Matth.,  XrX.,  21.  t  MattK.  VI..  34. 

5  "Se\  auteni  nondnin  exaetis  nuMisihus  a  parentuni  oxitu.  euni  de  more  ad  Dominieum  pro- 
coderet,  atijue  seeum  animo  ei><;it;iret.  ((ua  ratione  Apostoh  relietiR  omnibus  seeufi  sunt  Salva- 
torent.  et  (|ui  pielia  alb'rel)aut.  ut  e^'Miis  dist riburientur ;  nee  lum  quienaui  i)uanta(|ue  istis 
s)>es  in  eo-lis  re]>ositrt  sit:  luvc  seeum  re])utans,  in  Keelesiam  inpreditur.  rontiuifitiiue  ut  turn 
r.vaii^jelium  leneretur,  et  amlivit  l>ouiinum  di\  iti  illidixisse:  Si  ris  lyr/fctun  fsst.  \-<tdf.  vrtui^ 
*>fn»i(t  <IU(r  hiil'tn,  rt  da  pnvpcrihus.  rl  vini.  unjitriY  inc :  ft  hahrhi.-<  thfuiiurui}}  in  ctrli.t  .  .  .  mo1>ili- 
l»us  vero  omnibus  venditis.  multamque  hiue  eolleetani  i>eenniam  p;uii>eribus  distribuit,  jiaueis 
soluni  .>»ovoris  eaijsa  ivservatis.      .      •  Rursus  in  nominieuu)   in$;ressns.  audivit  Uoiuinum  in 

nvanjjelio  du-ere  :     Xolit,-  .so/Ziciti  csnt'  in  cnistinum.    Nt-e  ultra illio  remanere  snstinens.  egres^us, 
Ilia  quotjue  tennioribus  largitus  est."     (Vita  et  Couvcr.^io  S.  P.  X.  Antonii,  h.  2.  i>.  842— «43:  Patro- 

log.  (h-ivc,  r,.;.  xxi'r.) 

lis.  Anthony  born.  2.'S1 ;  adopts  a  solitary  life.  270;  poes  into  the  desert.  2S5;  supports 
».  Athnnasuis.  ;».">;  dies,  .VM-.  s.  Athanasius  writes  his  life.  3t)4. 

n  V  Sustinebat  miser  diabohvs  vel  tunlieris  formam  noctu  induere.  femin.Tqnp  ffpstus  iniitari. 
Autonuun  ut  deeiperet;  at  ille  Christum  co-jitaus.  ae  propter  ilhnu  nobilitatt'Ui  spiritualit.<)teni 
qwe  auuuiv  seeum   reputans,  earboneni   illitis   falla<.'i:i>   restinxit."    fViUt   ft  Contfrsio   S.  P.  X 
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"  He  watched  so  much,  that  he  often  passed  whole  nights 
without  sk^ep  ;  and  that  not  once,  but  often,  to  the  astonisliment 
of  men.  He  ate  once  a  day,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
sometiuK^s  only  once  in  two  days,  often  even  in  four  ;  his  food 
was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink  nothing  but  water  ...  he 
mostly  lay  on  the  bare  ground."* 

^  Yet  in  spite  of  his  terrific  austerities,  the  spirits  of  the  air 
attacked  him  like  vultures,  and  almost  destroyed  him.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  tomb.  A  multitude  of  demons  set  ux)on  him 
and  smote  him  till  he  swooned  away  under  their  blows.  He 
was  taken  for  dead,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  tomb.  But  he 
slipped  back  again  at  midnight,  and  cried  out  to  the  demons : 
"  Here  am  I  Anthony  ;  I  do  not  iiy  from  your  stripes ;  yea,  if 
you  do  yet  more,  nothing  shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
Christ."!  TiitJ  devils  tried  another  plan,  at  midnight,  whilst 
Anthony  was  in  the  tomb,  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  crash,  the 
walls  of  the  place  seemed  to  burst  asunder,  and  the  foul  fiends 
poured  in  upon  him,  changing  themselves  into  the  shape  of  all 
manner  of  hideous  beasts  and  loathsome  reptiles.  The  tomb 
swarmed  with  fierce  lions,  savage  bears,  bulls,  snakes,  asps, 
scorpions,  and  wolves,  and  all  of  them  each  making  its  own 
frightful  noise,  rushed  upon  him  to  destroy  him.  Though 
almost  speechless  from  their  blows,  he  cried  out  to  them  :  "  A 
seal  to  us  and  a  w^all  of  safety  is  our  faith  in  the  Lord.":}:  After 
this  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  vision  :  "  8ince  thou  hast  with- 
stood, and  not  been  worsted,  I  will  be  to  thee  Always  a  succour, 
and  will  make  thee  become  famous  everywhere."^ 

And  Christ  poured  into  him  supernatural  strength,  and  he 
yearn(Mi  to  give  himself  with  still  greater  abondonment  than 
ever  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified. 

^ntonii,  n.  5,  p.  847;  Patrolog.  Orax.,  Vol.  XXVI. J  Again  : — "  Hrec  prima  fuit  Antoiiii  contra  dift- 
holiiin  victoria:  imo  jtotiiis  in  Aiitfuiio  eKr«'K>"'u  faciuus  Salvatoris.  </Mt  (ianinavit  pfccalumin 
airiw.  nt  juAtifliatio  UyLi  impleretur  in  nobis,  qui  non  secundum  camem  ambulamujs,  sed  secundum  sjnri- 

tUlH."      ( I  liiileiii.) 

*  "  Mairis  i;;itiir  niajjisque  corpus  niacerabat,  et  in  servitntem  redigehat.  ne  forte  in  alii* 
virt«»r,  ill  aliis  Kiu<;unil»<'i»'t.  Aspcriori  igitiir  vit:c  gciicrc  asHiiCHCere  in  aniinuni  indnxit :  quod 
inultiH  adniiiationi  fuit.  ipse  tain(tn  c.ju.sniodi  laltorcin  facile  tolerabat  :  aninii  cniuj  alacritas 
diuturnitatc  t(ni]>ori8.  lialiitiini  illi  lionuni  a  tie  re  ha  t :  ita  vel  minima  oblata  ab  aliis  occasiouc, 
perniagnuni  ii»se  liac  in  re  studium  e.vbiberet."     (Ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  851.) 

t  "  DelatUH  a  viro,  clausisciue  «ie  more  foribus,  iterum  solus  erat  iutiis:  atque  ob  plagaa 
stare  cum  non  jio.sset.  derumbans  orabat.  Kt  i)Ost  orationem  edito  clamore  aiebat :  Hie  adsiuu 
ego  .Antonius  :  non  \  esiras  fiigio  jilagas,  etiam.si  i)luies  inflixeritis,  nihil  me  separabit  a  cliari- 
tate  (Jhristi.  J'Hallel)at  deinde  :  Si  amKiHtant  <ulv<r>nun  me  aistra,  non  timebit  cor  m^um."  (Vitaet 
Conversio  S.  P.  X.  Antonii.  n.  i).  p.  855;  Patrolog.  Grate,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

<:"Noctu  ita«|ue  tantum  exeitavere  strepitnm,  ut  totus  concnti  videretnr  locus  et  quasi 
rnptis  quatuor  cas.e  parietihus  irrumpc-re  clainones  visi  sunt,  variis  ferariim  reptiliuuique 
inauti  fornias:  fuitque  statim  locusspectris  repletus.  leonuni.  ur.sarum,  leojiardorum,  tauroriun, 
serpentuu).  asi>idnm,  8eori)ionum.  at<iue  luporuui.  Horuni  unumquodque  forma  propria  inove- 
hatur.  Rugiebat  leo  quasi  invasurus.  taurus  cornu  petere  \  idebatur,  seryjens  rei>tando  non 
accedebat  tamen,  lupus  irruens  retineVjatur.  Erat  demum  omnium  qua^  apparebaut  ferarum 
horrendus  strcpitus.  ferox(jue  animus."     (Ibidem,  n.  9,  p.  858.) 

i  "  Sublatis  itaque  oculis  tectum  vidit  quasi  ajjcrtum,  ac  lucis  radium  ad  se  descendere 
Auxilio  Autoniusanimadverso.  postquam  amjilins  respirasset.  doloribusque  levatua, 
visum  quod  apparebat  his  verb's  compellavit :  ubi  eras  J  cur  non  ab  initio  apparuisti,  ut  meos 
levares  dolores  ?  Turn  vox  illi  emissa  :  Hie  eram,  ait.  Autoni,  moraVjarque  tuum  spectaus  cer- 
tamen.  Cum  ita<jue  sustinueris,  neque  superatus  fueris,  ego  ero  semper  tibi  adjutor,  tuumque 
nomen  ubique  terrarum  celebre  reduam."    (Ibidem,  n.  Mi  p.  859.) 
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He  was  now  thirty-five  years  old.  He  set  off  for  the  wilder- 
ness. The  devils  tried  to  seduce  him,  putting  the  likeness  of  a 
silver  plate  in  his  way,  and  drox)i)ing  baga  of  gold.  But  he 
buried  himself  in  a  crevice  in  a  mountain,  and  here  he  wrestled 
and  struggled  with  the  fiends  of  hell,  who,  with  yells  and 
clamour  and  in  fearful  sha|)es,  attacked  and  molested  him. 
And  thus  he  continued  serving  God,  battling  with  temptation 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.* 

Hundreds  now  came  to  him  to  gather  wisdom  from  his 
lips.  His  friends,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years, 
marvelled  at  two  things  in  him  :  at  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
for  it  ''  had  kept  the  same  habit,  and  had  neither  grown 
fat  nor  lean  from  fasting,  nor  worn  by  fighting  with  the 
demons  ;  "  and  at  the  "  purity  of  his  soul."  And  here  8.  Atha- 
nasius  makes  purity  identical  with  self-control  and  unmoved 
serenity.  Do  not  these  words  seem  to  be  written  of  the 
Angelical  ? — "  They  wondered  again  at  the  purity  of  his  soul, 
because  it  was  neither  contracted  as  if  by  grief,  nor  relaxed 
by  pleasure,  nor  possessed  by  laughter  or  by  depression  ;  for 
he  was  neither  troubled  at  beholding  a  crowd,  nor  over-joyful 
at  being  saluted  by  so  many,  but  was  altogether  equal,  as 
being  governed  by  reason,  and  standing  on  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  nature."! 

He  who  lived  in  the  sand,  under  the  burning  eye  of  the  sun, 
amidst  demons  and  wild  beasts,  thus  for  a  hundred  years 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience !  It  was  this  mighty  force  of 
character,  this  divine  stability,  which  made  him  the  stem  and 
root  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

As  birds  in  the  spring-time  fill  with  noisy  life  the  sandy 
places  which  had  been  forlorn  before,  so  companies  of  men, 
seeking  the  gate  of  heaven,  surrounded  Anthony,  and  made  the 
waste  desert  teem  with  an  angelic  host,  who  sent  up  through 
the  hot  air,  to  great  God  on  high,  acts  of  love,  reverence,  and 
adoration,  with  the  fragrant  incense  of  complete  self-sacrifice. 

**  And  Anthony  groaned  daily,  considering  the  mansions  in 


*"Voriun  inimicns,  e.jua  avdeiis  proimsitniu,  oonspioatns,  ejusque  imiu'diondi  cupidiis, 
nmnni  iuK«'iitoi  ili.sci  8p«'(M»'iu  in  viaui  pnijcoit  ^/i,  II,  />.  H.VK)  .  .  .  Kiirsunuiiu' cum  ]>r(>- 
Ki'oilfri'tiir  lion  vanani  Mpt'i'iciu,  st'il  vcruni  aiiitini  in  via  prDJi-ctinn  oonspoxit  .  .  .  Coniani 
Hohun  niivatns  Antonins,  tammaui  i«in<'n»  jinisiliit.  atijuo  sir  i>«'itransivit.  nt  no  (|ui(ioni  viiitnni 
I'onvcitfioi  :  inio  LMusnm  ita  lomitas  it,  nt  extra  oonspoctnni  oss»>t  latorotque  sibi  locns." 
fVitaet  Coiiversio  S.  1'.  N.  AntoHii,  ti.  12,  ;>.  8ti2;  PatrohHi.  iiitrc,  VoL  XXVJ.) 

t  "  Vijiinti  itaqvu"  propo  annos  ita  di-jiit,  asooticam  seorsim  apena  vitnm.  neque  inde  pro- 
grt'ssns,  n«'o  nisi  raro  \  ians  ah  ali«|nt>  .  .  .  •  [Faniiliaiva]  nt  vidonint  illi.  niirati 
Hnnt  coiporis  lialiitnni  iMinidcni  ipsiun  t>88i>  qui  at'inj>t'r  fncrat.  luo  per  «iniet«Mn  oh«-8nin 
pinjjnodint'.  m-qno  nnioio  tontV-itnni  per  Jojnnia  da  inonnnnpu-  i-rrtanuna:  talis  qnip]><-  »>rat. 
«pialt'in  ante  stij'ssnni  cjns  coiispcxt'iant.  Aninu  itoni  iniri  ninros  orant  :  nam  nt'O  nmrore 
t'oan-tari,  iioc  volnptatihna  diniiieri-,  n«>cnu'  v»>l  risnin.  vol  tristitiam  pr.vferro.  noqiie  conspocta 

innltitndino   tnrbari.   noqni'  tanta   sjjlntantinni    tVotinentia  la>tari   visna  oat 

J'fatiani  itoni  Antonio  lonnonti  dodorat  Doniinns;  nt  nnostos  jihirinios  t'onsolarofiir  .  .  .  . 
noiMans  onmos  nt  nilnl  tunndanarnni  rornin  antoforront  rharitnti  Chiisti."  (  Vita  et  ConversU 
o.  F.  X.  Antonii,  n.  U.  p.  8t;;t— 8i;ti;   I'otrohm.  Oi<rc.,  I'oL  XXVI.) 
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hoavoii,  and   si^ttin^  his   longing  on  thorn,  and  looking  at  tho 
('})h(My(»ral  lifV  of  man."* 

There  was  only  on(^  intiiience  capable  of  drawing  Anthony 
from  the  desert.  His  mind  filled  with  envy  when  he  thought 
on  the  crown  of  the  martyrs.f  To  liis  enthusiastic  temperament, 
to  his  large  generosity,  there  was  somi^tliing  of  magic  in  the 
attraction  of  suffering  for  Christ.  His  mind  lived  and  fed  on 
that  Image,  and  for  it  he  would  have  freely  died  ;  or  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  die  himself,  at  least  he  could  exhort  others  on 
the  way,  and  indicate  the  road  towards  their  everlasting 
recompense. 

He  left  his  wilderness,  and  during  Maximin's  persecution 
ministered  to  the  Confessors  in  the  mines,  and  to  those  in  prison. 
*'  Let  us  dejjart  too,"  he  said  to  liis  followers,  "  that  we  may 
wrestle,  if  we  be  called,  or  see  them  wrestling."  He  entered 
the  judgment-hall  in  Alexandria,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
judge,  with  intense  fire  exhorted  all  to  fight  manfully  for  the 
Kingdom  to  come.  The  judge  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  hall,  and  to  be  expelled  the  city.  On  this,  Anthony  washed 
his  cloak,  and  standing  next  day  on  a  high  place,  appeared  to 
the  judge  in  shining  white.J:  "  He  himself,"  says  S.  Athanasius, 
*'  prayed  to  be  a  martyr,  and  was  like  one  grieved  because  he 
had  not  borne  his  witness."^ 

Now  he  returned  to  the  desert,  and  increased  still  more  his 
severity  with  himself.  He  put  on,  and  wore  till  his  death,  a 
beast's  skin  with  the  hair  turned  inside.  He  never  washed, 
"  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  unclothed  till  he  was  dead."|| 

ISo  importunately  di<l  the  multitude  prevss  around  him,  on 
account  of  the  startling  miracles  he  worked  in  Christ's  name, 
that  he  hurried  away  from  them  into  the  "  inner  desert,"  and 
at  length  he  came  to  a  very  high  mountain  :  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  gushed  out  of  its  base  ;  a  few  neglected  date-palms 

*  "Ipse  vjMO  more  solito  sccedt-us  intra  nionastorimii  siiiiin,  ma^jore  vitaiii  asceticani  Htiidio 
adiit.  in{;«'mf1»at<|iie  <|U(»ti<li«'  «<il«'.stiuiii  lueiuor  luaiisiouuiii,  eariiiiH|ii(;  desijh-rio  captiii*.  ac 
liiiiiiana-  vit;i'  Irajrililatciii  aniiiio  vcrsans:  tihiim  (|ui]>iK'  ant  Bomiiuin,  aut  cietcras  coriMiris 
necessitates,  nonnisi  cum  ruljore  eapieliat. -seciuu  reinitans  aninnu  vim  intelligendi."  (Vitaet 
Conveygio  S.  I',  y.  Antonii.  n.  45,  p.  yiO;  I'atroloy.  Orctc,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Post  lia^c  Ecclesiam  exc<'pit  Maximini  perseeutio:  sanctosqne  inartyres  Alexandriana 
a<ldiicto.s,  relicto  ille  monasterio,  secntus  est  aiens  'Fer;jamiis  et  nos.  iit  vel  vocati  coujjre- 
dianinr.  vel  pneliantes  spectemnr.'  Et  niartyrii  (inidem  (lesiderio  rtaj;rabat;  sed  cnin  nollet 
bese  tradere,  confessoribns  in  metallia  et  carceribns  miuistraltat."     (Ihideni,  n.  46,  p.  910.) 

X  "  Judex  itaqne,  viso  tam  illins  quam  suoriim  intrepido  hac  in  re  animo,  jnsBit  neminem 
monadiorum  in  judieii  loco  interesse,  vel  in  nrbe  prorsus  versari.  Turn  aliis  omnibus  visum 
est  illo  die  sese  occnltare  :  Antonio  auteni  tantun)  .jussio  cnra-  fnit,  ut  lotoependyte.  iiisequent* 
die  in  edito  loco  couspicnns  Htar«'t.  atque  prrefecto  sese  nitidus  exhibe'ret."  (Vita et  Conversio 
.S.  P.  X.  Antonii,  n.  AG.  p.  91(>— 911  ;  Patrolog.  Grac,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

i  "Omnibus  rem  mirantibus,  ipsoqne  jndice  id  7>erspiciente,  et  cum  militum  suoruni  turma 
prfEtereunte,  stetit  ille  intrepidus.  nt  nostram  Cliristiaiiornm  ostenderet  animi  alacritatem: 
nam,  uti  snperius  dixi,  martyrii  desiderio  tiafjrabat."     (Ihulem.  n.  46,  p.  911.) 

||"A8ceticam  enim  vitam  ferventius  iniit;  .jejunabat  quippe  quotidie,  vestimento  nene 
intemo  qnidem  cilicino.  exteruo  vero  j>elliceo.  quod  ad  usque  mortem  seivavit :  neqiie  corpns 
ad  deponendas  sordes  aqua  lavit,  neqne  pedes  nnrjnam  abluit,  vel  s<jluni  in  aquam  nisi  postu- 
lante  necessitate  demersit :  necunquam  exntnm  ilium  conspexit  qnispiam,  vel  nudatum  corpu» 
Antonii,  nisi  cum  post  mortem  suam  sepultus  est."    (Ibidem,  n.  4",  p.  911.) 
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were  the  only  vegetation  which  met  the  eye.  He  tilled  a  patch 
of  ground  on  the  other  side  the  mountain  ;  the  wild  beasts 
came,  and  ups(?t  his  work  ;  but  he  forbade  them,  and  they 
obeyed  ;  the  demons  still  swarmed  about  him  ;  tumults,  and 
sounds  of  many  voices,  and  crashing  of  arms  broke  through  the 
solitude.  At  night,  the  mountain  was  full  of  savage  monsters, 
glaring  with  their  eyes,  and  making  the  darkness  hideous  with 
their  bellowing  and  roaring  ;  all  the  hyenas  of  the  wilderness 
crept  out  of  their  burrows  at  dusk,  and  surrounded  Anthony 
where  he  lay,  gaping  at  him  with  white  teeth  and  red  jaws, 
and  threatening  to  tear  his  body  into  atoms.  But  the  Cross  and 
the  love  of  Christ  were  too  powerful  for  the  phantoms.  This 
was  Anthony's  one  stay,  the  Image  of  the  Crucilied,  in  whom 
he  *' trusted  as  Mount  ISion."  When  he  uttered  the  simple 
words  :  "  I  am  the  servant  of  Christ,"  the  devils  "  fled  away, 
pursued  by  his  words  as  by  a  whip,"  says  8.  Athanasius.* 

It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
of  his  visions  and  his  prophecies :  he  saw  the  soul  of  Ammon 
carriiul  up  to  heaven,  he  cured  Fronto  of  a  grievous  disease,  he 
brought  lu^alth  to  the  Christ-bearing  maiden  of  Laodicaea,t  he 
cast  out  devils,  and  cured  numberless  sicknesses,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord.  He  foretold  the  horrors  of  the  Arian  domination, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  "  My  sanctuary  shall  be  defiled." 
He  prophesied  the  fate  of  Balacius  the  persecutor,  w^ho  had  his 
thigh  torn  open  by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 

He  abhorred  heresy,  and  shrank  from  contact  with  the  Mele- 
tians  and  Manicheans.  He  loathed  the  Arians  with  all  the 
force  of  liis  nature — he  knew  they  struck  at  the  divinity  of  that 
Lord  whom  he  worshipped  as  the  Ark  of  his  Salvation. 

These  unprincipled  heretics  circulated  a  report  throughout 
Egypt,  that  the  great  Father  of  Solitaries  favoured  their  blas- 
phemous tenets.  Knowing  his  boundless  influence,  they  thought 
to  use  his  name  as  a  tool  to  ])ush  forward  their  wicked  policy. 
When  Anthony  heard  of  this,  he  was  tilled  with  grief  and 
indignation.  At  the  request  of  the  bishops,  especially  of 
Athanasius,  he  hurried  otf  at  once  to   Alexandria. J     Here  he 

*  ''^t  diabolus  qiiidem,  ut  civnit  David,  observabrtt  Antouiuni.  et  stridobat  deutibus  iu  tMun  : 
Autoniii.s  vcro  u  Siilvatort'  ci»ns«)latioiu>in  iu'(ij)i«.'bat;  nulhi  rx  oalliditato  et  dolosa  val'ritio  illiua 
Bfcopto  dotrinu'iito.  Ipsi  ita»ivu>  iiot'tu  vi<;ilanti  iiimiisit  diabolus  iVrivs.  ao  piopo  oiiuies  qua-  in 
illaoiiMiio  «Mant  byaMia^,  «'X  latibulis  t'.!;i«'ss;i\  nudiuiu  ii>suiu  oircnnub'dtTt'.  siujiulis  bianti  «H"i! 
nioisum  minilantibus.  AuiiuadvtT.sa  illo  inimiii  tctbiia.  ait  iliis  omnibus:  Si  ateopistis  advor- 
8U1U  nu-  potostatiMu.  ])aratu.s  suui  vorari  a  vobis;  sint-stis  a  da-uionibus  subnii.ssa'.  iif  luoi-fiiiini, 
Bid  abf*it'ditt' :  Christ  i  t'uiui  st'ivus  sum.  Ha>c  Antonio  dioiiitf  nufufjeie  ilia-,  quasi  veibi 
Mhki'Ho  pulfta>."      (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antouii,  u.  M,  p.  918—919;  PiUroU>if.   Orac,    I'oL 

xxri.) 

t  Vita  ft  Convn-sio  S.  P.  A'.  Antouii,  n.  61,  p.  931 ;  Patrolo^.  Gnrc,  Vol  XX  VI. 

t "  For  id  oirt'iter  teinpus  Aiiani,  rumoiibus  spaifit-udis  8cu>i>t'r  invipilantos,  tomere 
jaotitabant  maiini  ptT  Kj;ypt>nu  nominis  viium  Autonium  nionacborum  patrom  dovtrina-  sus» 
faver«>  »'t  asiipulari.  Fevlata  res  Antonio  dt)lori  t'uit :  sravitorque  suoot-nsens  uovatoribus. 
bortntu  t'pisooporum.   et   maxiuie    Ati\auasii,    Alexaudriam   se   coufert.     Turn    ooepit   Ariauos 
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arifiK^l,  with  niii^hty  enor^y,  a^^ainst  tlie  Ariaiis.  1I(^  doclarod 
tlnMu  to  bo  the  pivcursor.s  of  Aiiti-christ  ;  and  burning  with 
divine  love,  he  i)reached  Christ,  and  His  Eternity,  and  Divinity, 
to  the  people.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  faithful  when 
they  heard  him  speak  thus.  The  whole  city  turned  out  to  look 
upon  the  renowned  Solitary  of  the  desert,  as  he  declaimed  in 
vast  wicked  Alexandria,  and  attacked  the  blasphemers  of  the 
Lord.  The  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  bull,  and  of  the 
beasts,  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  to  see  an  unlettered 
man  manifest  so  ^eat  a  fire  and  ability  in  confronting  error 
and  in  advocating  truth.  They  were  wholly  overcome  by  the 
stupendous  miracles  wrought  through  the  jjrayers  of  Anthony. 
He  made  more  converts  in  those  few  days  than  others  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  in  twelve  months.  All  Alexandria,  pagans 
included,  was  loud  in  proclaiming  him  to  be  ''  a  man  of  God."* 

His  energy  against  heresy  caused  his  fame  to  spread  into 
distant  cities,  amongst  Greek  philosophers,  potentates  and 
priests.  He  became  known  as  "  the  man  of  God."  His  super- 
natural power  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Once,  two 
Greek  sophists  w^ent  out  to  tempt  him,  and  he  overset  them  in 
their  own  fashion  :  when  they  reviled  him  for  not  knowing 
letters,  he  asked  them  this  question  :  "  *  Which  is  first — the 
sense,  or  the  letters  ?  Is  the  sense  the  cause  of  the  letters,  or 
the  letters  of  the  sense  ?  '  They  answered  *  that  the  sense  came 
first,  and  invented  the  letters.'  He  replied  :  '  If  then  the  sense 
be  sound,  the  letters  are  not  needed.'  ...  So  they  went 
away  wondering,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "  when  they  saw  so 
much  understanding  in  an  unlearned  man."t 

His  fame  spread  even  to  the  courts  of  kings.  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans,  wrote  to  him  as  to  a  father,  asking 
his  advice.  When  he  received  their  letters,  Anthony  called  his 
monks  together,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Wonder  nob   if   a   king 

publicp  coar^iere,  h.'prfticos  app<'llare,  liJEreaim  eonini  vooare  Anticliristi  prodroinum,  prsedl- 
car**  P'ilii  a't<Tnitat«ni,  Deitateni,  popnlnni  voce  inouitiHtjiie  in  vera  doctrina  oonfirmare. 
Ingf'us  fiiit  nmltitndiuis  hftitia,  jpaiidn  odiiiiu  coiiflatiini  li;irc8i  advj^ntu  viri  Dei.  Aff;nrrtl»»nt 
cives  vidtiidi  Antoiiii  ciiindiiie  flagrautes.  Ipsi  gciitileH  conspecta  viri  litt<aanini  iiup«riti  vi 
oratioiiis  stujx'facti  sitfuis  niira<;uli8qiif' atl  prices  <-.jii8  (Mlitis  .  .  .  tauto  iiiiiinioad 
Cliristianaiu  tideni  contiiixere.  ut  plures  paiuis  diebns.  qiiain  aliao  per  intffjriun  aiiimm.  vene 
fidei  viain  iiijrredereutur."  (S.  Athanasius  Alex.  Archiepisc,  trologomena,  }'•  ^^'i  Pairolog. 
Oraec;  Tom.  XXV.) 

*  ''La^tahatur  porro  populus  omnia,  andiens  a  tanto  viro  anatliemate  danmatani^CliriHto 
inimicam  lueresiiu,  civesque  oniues  videndi  Antonii  desidtTio  arcnrrchaut.  (i<Mitile.s  ipwi,  iiuo 
eoriim  saci-rdotes.  ut  vocant.  a^l  Dominicum  accedtutea,  aiebant:  Rogaiiius  ut  lioniiuein  IH;! 
videre  nobis  liceat :  onines  quippe  ita  eum  appellabant."  (Vita  et  Convemio  S.  F.  N.  AnUmii,  n. 
70,  p.  942;  PatroUjg.  Orax.,  Vol  XX  VI. J 

t  Vita  et  Conrersio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  73,  p.  946;  Patrolog.  Grtrx..  Vol.  XXVI.  Another 
example  ia  the  following: — "Aliqiiando  ad  euni  accessere  duo  Grasri  pbilosoplii.  rati  se  Antonii 
po8.se  pericnlum  facere :  qui  turn  erat  in  exteriore  moute.  Ajniiti.sque  ex  vultu  viris,  ilHwtue 
oeciirrens,  per  iuterprtttm  ait:  Quid  tautuni  siiscejnstis  laboreui.  O  philosojihi,  ut  stiiltnm 
honiinem  oonveniretis  ?  Reapondentibua  illia  nequa<|uani  stultniu  ipsum  esse,  sed  perfiuain 
pmdeutem,  dixit:  Si  stultum  adiistis  hominem.  illud  certe  inani  labore:  sin  me  pnub-utem 
arbitramini.  mihi  estote  similes,  cum  quse  bona  sunt  imitari  par  est.  Nam  si  ego  vos  a*liis»eni 
vos  iiuitatiinis  erara.  cum  autem  ad  me  vos  aecesseritis.  mei  similes  efficiamiui:  Christianuf 
quippe  sum.    Admirati  illi  abscessere."    (Ibidem,  tu  12,  p:^'i.) 
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writes  to  iis,  but  wond(^r  rather  that  God  has  written  His  law 
to  man,  and  sx)ok(ni  to  us  by  His  own  8on."*  He  did  not  wish 
to  have  to  do  with  kings,  but  liis  monks  persuaded  him  to  send 
a  rej>ly,  and  so  he  laid  down  for  them  the  one  principle  which 
dominated  his  own  life.  "  He  counselled  them  for  their  Sal- 
vation," says  S.  Athanasius,  "  not  to  think  the  present  life 
great,  but  rather  to  remember  Judgment  to  come  ;  and  to  know 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  and  eternal  King." 

**  He  was  like  a  jjhysician  given  by  God  to  'Egypt.  For  who 
met  him  grieving,  and  did  not  go  away  rejoicing  ?  Who  came 
mourning  over  his  dead,  and  did  not  forthwith  lay  aside  his 
gri(»f  P  Who  came  wrathful,  and  was  not  converted  to  friend- 
ship ?  What  poor  man  came  wearied  out,  .  .  .  and  did 
not  despise  wealth,  and  comfort  himself  in  his  poverty  ?  What 
young  man  coming  to  the  mountain,  and  looking  upon  Anthony, 
did  not  forthwith  renounce  pleasure,  and  love  temperance  ?^ 
Who  came  to  him  tempted  by  devils,  and  did  not  get  rest  ? 
Who  came  troubled  by  doubts,  and  did  not  get  peace  of  mind  ? 
How  many  maid<ms,  too,  who  had  been  already 
b(^trothed,  and  only  saw  Anthony  from  afar,  remained  unmarried 
for  Christ's  sake  ^'t 

At  length,  when  nearly  a  hundred  and  five  years  of  age, 
Anthony  fell  sick,  and  he  called  two  young  monks  who  had 
supported  him  in  his  feebleness,  and  said  :  "  I  indeed  go  the 
way  of  the  Fathers,  as  it  is  written — for  I  perceive  that  I  am 
called  by  the  Lord."  And  he  bade  them  give  one  of  his  sheep- 
skins to  Athanasius,  and  also  the  cloak  which  was  under  him, 
which  had  been  a  i)resent  from  the  bishop,  for  though  it  had 
grown  old,  he  desired  to  return  it  to  him.^ 

"  '  And  for  the  rest,  children,'  said  the  dying  solitary,  '  fare- 
well, for  Anthony  is  going,  and  is  with  you  no  more.'      Saying 

*  "  Nt»  ininMniiii  si  nd  iios  scrihat  iinix'iator.  lionio  ciiiu  sit ;  scd  niirainiiii  notiiisquod  legem 
hoiniiu)>iis  si'ri)>scril  Di'iis.  cI  per  pioiiiimn  Kilium  iioliiscmn  lociilus  sit."     f  Ibi<ltiti.  a.  81,  ;).  ^V\) 

'■  Ucscripsit,  liiiulaiis  ipsos  iiiutd  Christum  ailmartMit ;  dalmti|ii«'  inonita  saliitviii  s^M'cutiitiu: 
nioiH'bat  itrin  lu"  inascntia  niauiii  liuc  nut .  srd  potius  dici  Jiulioii  ri-oonliufutur,  scireutqiie 
Christum  sohuu  a'teiiuu  esse  iuipeiutoi«'ui.  "     ( Ihutnit,  n.  81.  ;>.  HW.)^ 

♦  "  Deuium  quasi  uiodieus  /Kfiypto  »  Deo  datus  erat.     Quis  euiui  luoslus  illuiu  luliit,  qiiin 

ftaiuleus  reeesseiit  I  quis  aceessit  uuutuos  lu<;»us  8\u)s  qU)u  sti»tiui  luctuui  deposuerit  !  quis 
rutus  adviMiit,  nee  iu  auiicitiaui  redaitus  est?  quis  ]>aui»er  ad  illuui  demisso  nuinu>  nocessit, 
auditoque  ue  viso  illo,  diviiias  uou  eouteiuiisit,  et  umi  de  paui>eitat«'  siui  eousolatioueni 
adinisit  /  quis  mouaeluis  remissiur  illuui  euuveuieus.  uon  lortior  posteu  fuit  /  quis  ndnlcseeus 
III  uu>utetu  ]>rofeetus,  visoque  Autouio.  iu>u  al)ue)iaus  illieo  vi>luptate8  teuiiHTiiutiiiui  est 
ftuqilexus  f  quis  a  da<moue  teutatus  ipsum  adiit.  quiu  liberrttua  sitf "  (  i'ita  et  Vonversio  S.  F.  X. 
Antoiiii,  II.  117,  ;i.  [HW ;  I'dtroltuj.  iirar.,  I'ol.  XXl'I.) 

t  "  Wuot  ,iaui  pioeos  haheutes  virgines,  tautuin  Antonio  eniinns  consp<'oto,  Cliristi  virpines, 
lUttusert' f  Veuiebaut  etiam  ad  ilium  qnidam,  ah  exteris  rejiiouihus.  «jui  pereeptft  ouiu  aliia 
omnibus  ulilitate,  douuim  redibaut.  quasi  a  patrc  sue  dedncti."    (Jbi4irm.  n,  88.  ;>.  9tk).) 

(}  "  Voi-alisque  iis  inii  set  inu  eraut  .  .  .  aitillis:  Kquidem  lit  sciiptuiu  est.  viam 
insiedior  I'atruui  ;  vi(teo  eiiim  a  Domino  moo  vooari.  Vos  autetn  vipilate.  .  ,  .  Ohris- 
tutn  st'iiipev  respirate.  .  .  .  Nulla  vobis  sit  oomiuuuieatii>  cum  sohismaticis,  aut 
prorsus  eum  liaretieis  Aiiauis        .        .  Meum  ita«iu»-  eoipus  hunuite.        .         .        ,       Kgo 

miippe  in  vesuneetiiuu'  nuirtuoruin  ineoriMnUum  ipsum  a  Salvattire  reeepturns  sum,  Mea 
uividite  vt-stinuuta.  .\thai\asio«|ue  Kpiscopo  melotem  tlate  uuam,  palliunuiue  quo  obvolvi-lmr, 
quod  novuui  ab  ipso  cum  aecopeiim,  jam  ditritum  apud  me  eat."  (  Vita  et  CoHVt^rsic  S.  I*,  y. 
AHtotiii,  II.  91.  i>.  ir,o—9-,\,    Fatroloif.  t^ifc,  Vol  XXl'I.J 
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thus,  wlien  tlu^y  had  embraced  him,  he  stretched  out  his  feet, 
and,  as  if  he  saw  friends  coming  to  liim,  grew  joyful  on  their 
account  (for,  as  he -lay,  his  countenance  was  bright),  he  departed, 
and  was  gatliered  to  his  fathers."* 

Such  was  tlie  end  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  Desert.  The 
love  of  Christ,  tlie  shortness  of  time,  and  the  length  of  eternity, 
— these  great  influences  fashioned  him  into  the  spiritual  gladi- 
ator that  he  was.  So  fixed  was  he  on  attaining  heaven,  that 
the  powers  of  hell  could  not  turn  him  one  inch  out  of  the  way. 
S.  Athanasius  says  that  "  he  looked  not  back,"  saying  to  him- 
self continually,  in  the  Apostle's  words:  "  Forg(;tting  what  is 
behind,  stretching  forward  to  what  is  before."  It  would  seem 
that  this  great  athlete  was  especially  raised  up  to  be  a  i)attern 
for  men  living  in  a  tempestuous  age  ;  a  model  for  those  cham- 
pions to  form  themselves  on  who  were  to  command  in  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  Church.  He  who  could  succeed  in  being  in  the 
world  what  Anthony  was  in  the  desert,  would  become  a  mighty 
ruler  and  a  king  of  men. 

So  beautiful  and  striking  was  Anthony's  personal  appear- 
ance, that  men  could  pick  him  out  of  a  multitude.!  "  Hia 
countenance  had  great  and  wonderful  grace  ;  and  this  gift  too 
he  had  from  the  Saviour.  For  if  he  was  present  among  the  mul- 
titude of  monks,  and  any  one  who  did  not  previously  know 
him  wished  to  see  him,  as  soon  as  he  came,  he  passed  by  all  the 
rest,  and  ran  to  Anthony  himself,  as  if  attracted  by  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  in  stature  or  in  stoutness,  but 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  temper  and  the  purity  of  his  soul.'* 
When  over  a  hundred  years  old,  "  he  remained  uninjured  in  all 
his  limbs  :  for  his  eyes  were  undimmed  and  whole,  so  that  he 
saw  well  ;  and  not  one  of  his  teeth  had  fallen  out,  but  they 
were  only  worn  down  to  his  gums,  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  remained  sound  in  hand  and  foot ;  and,  in  a  word,  appeared 
ruddier  and  more  ready  for  exertion  than  all  who  use  various 
meats,  and  baths,  and  different  dresses.":): 

*  "  His  ille  diffis.  postqiiam  ipsuin  osciilati  sunt,  ert-ctis  pedibiis,  ac  quasi  aniicos  ae 
adeiintes  coiiteiuplatus  eonimquc  causa  hbtuH,  nam  dum  decuiiiberet  hilari  erat  vultu,  exspir*- 
Tit,  et  appoaitna  est  ad  patres  suoa."     (Itndem,  n.  92,  p.  971.) 

t  "  Magna  niirabilisque  vultui  ejus  iuerat  K>"ati'i-  lUudque  pneterea  douum  a  Salvatoro 
conspcutus  erat.  ut  si,  dum  in  niona<;lioruni  ccfctu  jMlesset,  alicjiiis  eum  sibi  anteaiKnotum  videre 
vellet,  statim  aecedens,  pra-ternressus  alios,  ad  euni  accurreiet,  illiiis  quasi  asixctu  attractu*. 
Neijue  statura,  aut  latitudine  aliis  praistabat,  sed  inonim  couipositione  atcjue  aninjie  puritate ; 
uanique  cum  iuipertuibatam  geieret  meuteiu  tranquillos  item  habuit  exttruos  sensus  .  .  • 
pubrliros  quippe  liabebat  oculos,  denies  tamquam  lac  candidos.  Eo  ipso  modo  diguoscebatnr 
Antonius;  pne  mentis  euim  serenitate  nnnquam  pcrturbabatur:  ac  pr-ne  animi  la-titia,  nunfjiiam 
tristi  erat  vultu."     fVitaet  Conversio  S.  P.  X.  Antonii,  n.  G~i,p.  939;  Fatroloy.  Grac,  Vol  XXVI.) 

X  "  Omnino  incoluniis  perduravit.  Illassos  quippe  oculos  atque  intcf^ros  habuit.  ita  ut  rect* 
Tideret :  dentiumque  ilii  ne  unus  quidem  excidil,  solumniodo  prope  gingivas  attriti  eiant  op 
eiandem  senis  retatem.  Pedibua  autem  manibusque  sanus  oDiiiino  perniausit,  et  sane  omni- 
bus, qui  variis  cibis,  lotionibus,  variisque  vestibus  utereutur,  vegetior  apparebat.  atque 
omnino  robustior.  .  .  .  Nequa<iuam  eiiiuj  sciiptis  suis,  uon  gentili  sapieutia.  non 
aliqua  arte  sed  sola  ergo  Deum  pietate  Celebris  fuit  Antonius."  (Vita  et  Conversio  H.P.-^- 
AntOHii.n.  9'J,p.  974;  Patrolog.  G^rcec,  Vol.  XX  VI. J 
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The  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  Egyj)t,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  We  have  seen  what  pagan  philosophy,  litera, 
ture,  and  religion  can  effect.  Anthony  stands  up  in  the  desert, 
a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  popular  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  world  ;  he  does  not  write  treatises,  or  enter  into  polemics  ; 
he  preaches  by  pattern,  he  converts,  and  argues  by  example.* 
He  stands  before  the  eye  of  pagan  Alexandria  and  Rome,  as  a 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  called  Christianity.  The  Greek  could 
write  exquisite  verses  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  Roman  could 
si)eak  of  probity  and  justice,  the  philosopher  could  descant  on 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, — but  where  they  failed, 
where  paganism  and  rationalism  always  have  failed,  and  always 
will  fail,  was  in  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  living  breathing 
man,  with  soul  and  x)assions,  abiding  from  childhood  to  old  age 
in  an  undeviating  course  of  fidelity  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart.  All  men  can  appreciate  this  ;  none  are  so 
obtuse  as  to  be  blind  to  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  devotedness, 
— to  sincerity  of  purpose  singleness  of  aim,  and  spotlessness  of 
life.f  Arguments  in  the  shape  of  facts,  principles  in  the  form 
of  x^ractice,  dreams  which  are  realized,  and  hopes  which  are 
fulfilled  before  the  eyes, — these  are  palpable  enough  to  afiect 
the  grossest  mind,  and  startling  enough  to  shake  the  most  slug- 
gish disposition  out  of  its  habitual  lethargy. 

It  was  the  intense  simplicity  and  reality  of  8.  Anthony's  life 
— his  being  so  thoroughly  Christian,  Apostolical,  and  JScrip- 
tural — that  made  him  in  the  order  of  action  what  first  principles 
ar(^  in  the  order  of  ideas.  He  himself  is  a  living  Summa 
Theologica.  And  what  the  Angelical,  so  many  years  after- 
wards, threw  into  the  form  of  a  magnificent  scientific  exposition 
—that,  Anthony,  "the  Physician  of  Egyi)t,"  had  already  acted 
out,  in  the  practice  of  his  liffe,  under  the  palm-trees  of  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Love  of  Christ,  stubbornness  of  purpose,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  uusimui  world,  hatred  of  error,  and 
sympathy  with  truth,  the  Judgment,  and  the  recompense : — 
these  influences  formed  the  great  heroes  of  the  wilderness.^ 


How  mnrvollously  his  flime  spn-ivl !— "  Undo  oniiu  in  Hispanias.  in  Oallia».  Roniam.  iu 
AIiH'iinv,  Ml  nioiiti'  latcutis  (Icin-nlisqno  viri  t'ama  dolata  I'lU'vit,  nisi  l>cns  !»nos  nbiiiu«'  torianim 
I'liinis  n«)tos(iiie   rcdili'iot,  qni  idipsnni  Antonio  snb   initinni   pollicitns  est  f"      (Ibidfm,  n,  l«;», 

t  It  neod  hardly  be  said  that  wo  in  England  havo  not  htin  without  Hcrniits  and  "  Ankrrs  " 
liu«  riMnam.sot  thoir  t-olls  aro  still  to  !>««  t'onntl  in  nianv  rhnnlu's  in  Knuland— onro  (\itholio. 
now  t  lotj'.slunt.  In  llio  dioooso  of  Linoohi.  tliov  w»'rt>  \  «rv  ronnnon  in  tho  Uo^innini:  of  tho 
innu-onlh  lonturv.  Tli.»  "  inrlnso"  oonld  st'o  into  the  flinich  and  attend  mass  from  his  eell. 
oniii  eonvenientlv  tor  (hat  end.  Twelve  feet  seems  to  have  been  abont  the  size  of  the  eell. 
D.  i.uoert  ol  Senipnn«liani  drew  seven  younji  hwlles  to  follow  this  life.  S.  Hntta  immured  hei- 
S..  1  ,""^' ",*"""  ^''«"'"-  I"  Knsland,  (iilmiehael  w:w  a  hermit,  so  Wiis  Roser  KUer,  so  was 
Hush  loinineb.     r </.,  Kini^sle.v's //,nHits-,  />.  ;!2;>— ;r.i.) 

t -MontaUnihrrt   s.>,mis  lnl!\  to  have  a)>i>ntiateil  the  ijreatness  of  theso  men :— "  L'K;rvi»t. 

ri '!. '*,'     T"' •■'    "•^'^'••rieux  bereean  de    lbi.s|..ire,  ei(te   tene  d.ja  eon.-y»eree  dans  le   m.  ni.uro 

nif«re  IP  /""J  '",-'"'  '*^''*'''  *'**'  ^'*  1^"''*^"  «1"  1»«>"P1«^  <!•'  l»>e»  <»t  le  refujje  de  Tenfant  Jesus  et  de  sa 

<^it,     t.i;\pte  tut  encore  choisie  pour  «'trc  le  benoan  de  ce  uioude  uouvoau  que  vont  creer  la 
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Aud  their  principles  were  transplanted  into  the  noisy  world, 
and  animated  the  spirits  of  those  chosen  athletes  who  were 
battling  amidst  the  din  and  strife  of  life,  teaching  m<m  Ik^w  to 
govern  others,  by  first  governing  themselves. 

Now  consider  for  a  momcmt  the  history  of  the  great  champions 
of  the  Church  from  the  beginning — excluding  the  Apostles — till 
the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (604).  8tudy  the  history 
and  character,  realize  the  weight,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  There  is  evidently  a  vast  development,  and  a  decided 
ethical  advance,  perceptible  at  a  certain  point  in  the  enquiry. 

Take  8.  Anthony  as  a  stand-point.*  Observe  the  Patristic 
stream  as  it  approaches  him — it  is  either  comparatively  shallow, 
or  it  is  comparatively  obscure  ;  look  at  it  as  it  careers  past  him, 
down  the  bed  of  time — it  is  larger,  fuller,  clearer  than  before.f 
To  escape  from  figures,  those  champions  who  preceded 
S.  Anthony  had  either  smaller  opportunities,  or  were  less  rigid 
in  their  expressions,  than  those  who  came  after  him. J:  This 
change  is  traceable,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  marvellous 
influence  exerted  by  this  Saint's  teaching  and  example  upon 
the  great  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church.  What  names  of 
renown  do  we  meet  before  that  of  S.  Athanasius,  the  familiar 
friend  of  S.  Anthony  ?  ^ 

The  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  and  Gaul  had  been  founded,  not  to  speak  of  Edessa, 
and  of  India.  Then  we  meet  the  Apostolical  Fathers — 
8.  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  Ilermas,  witnesses 
of  truth  in  their  day,  but  whose  extant  writings  are  few  in 
number  and  fragmentary  in  form.  Next,  we  come  upon  the 
Greek  apologists,  who  represented  Christian  science  to  a  cor- 

foi  et  la  vertu  cliri'-tiennes.  La  vie  monastique  y  pst  d(''finitivement  inaugiir^e,  au  eein  dei 
d»jaerts,  par  1«'«  Paul,  Iph  Aiitoiiic,  h-s  I'a<;oiiH',  ct  leurs  nouibrcnx  disr-iplcs.  C>i  tsoiit  les  fondar 
t«MirH  <1«'  c«i  vastii  <iii]>ir<',  «|iii  a  ilin<>  jiis«|ii'  j\  luis  jourH,  1«'H  ^iiands  ciipitaiiicH  do.  la  <i\wni-  ]ht- 
iiiaiu-iiU'.  do  TaiiM'.  oonii-c  la  cliiiir.  Ics  iikkIi-Ich  li(-ri>ii|iu-s  ot  imiiir)rtcls  oll'crl.s  aiix.  rcligioui  de 
tuiiH  leH  liio.cles."     (Jjfx  Moiv's iV Orritlent,  Tom.  J.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  55 — 50.) 

*  "  Antlioiiy  was  l«>rii  a.h.  251,  while  Oii'ifii  wan  Klill  alivo,  while  Cyprian  was  hinhop  of 
Cartha;;!',  Mioiivsiiis  hi.sliop  of  Aloxaiidrii'i,  ami  (iri'j;«ir.v  TliainiialiirniiK  of  Ne«>o(%sai"»-a.  Ho  livod 
lill  .\.i>.  :<"'*i,  to  tlio  a;;o  of  1(»5.  whon  At  liaiia.siiiH  \v;ih  liattliii;^  witli  liio  Kiiiporur  CoiiKtaiil  iiiH.  iiin« 
voaiH  aftor  tlio  birth  of  S.  ('hr\  soHtoni.  and  two  vcara  after  that  ui°  S.  Augustine."  (Sec  ('hurch 
'of  the  Fatlwra,  Chap.  VIL,  p.  178.     Fourth  F'lition.J 

t  Dr.  Pusey  says,  in  quite  anotlier  connexion: — "  Aupfiistine.  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Baeil, 
Atlianasins,  .Jerome,  have  left  a  mueli  deeper  impress,  aud  moulded  succeeding  periods  in  their 
own  character  far  more  than  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Clouient  of  Alexandria,  Origeu,  or  Tertul- 
liaiL"     (Preface  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  Library  of  tlie  Fathers,  p.  22.     Oxford,  MDCCCXL.) 

X  Let  this  not  be  misunderstood: — ''Tlie  primitive  Fathers  handed  down  the  full  tradition; 
yet  all  their  expressions  have  not  been  understood  even  by  saints.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  are 
severe  on  »S.  Diouysius.  S.  Hippolytus,  S.  Methodius.  S.  Ignatius,  and  S.  Justin  may  be,  aud  have 
been,  misunderstood.  All  that  is  here  assorted  is,  tliat  as  the  Church  gaiued  ou  the  world,  her 
teaching  expanded,  aud  its  details  became  more  and  more  dofined- 

§"  Nothing  is  more  striking  tlian  the  last  will  of  S.  Anthony.  He  sends  his  garments  to 
Athanasius.  This  seems  to  signify  that  he  sent  liim,  or  rather  wished  him  to  be  clothed  with, 
his  spirit.  And  indeed,  S.  Atliauasius,  in  his  Life,  evinces  how  higlily  he  prizes  the  legacy  of 
Anthony,  and  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  reminder  to  follow  his  example.  He  says: — 
"Quiautem  accepere  beati  Antonii  utramque  melotem,  et  detritum  ab  eo  pallium,  qurisi  res 
mnyni  pretii  ambo  ilia  ou.stodiuut,  atouo  in  illis  Antonium  conspiciunt;  iis  quoque  aniicti,  »e 
Antonii  monita  cum  gaudio  gestare  videutur."  (Vita  et  Conversvo  8.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  'J'l,  !>■  ^>^'^ 
Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXVI.J 
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rux)to(l  world.  It  cannot  b(^  denied  there  are  great  names 
amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  We 
have  tlie  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  with  Pantsenus, 
CleniiMit,  and  Orig(^n  amongst  the  Greeks ;  whilst  we  find 
y.  Irena3us,  and  Tertullian,  and  8.  Cyprian  amongst  the  Latins.* 
But  we  only  possess  one  considerable  work  of  S.  Irenaeus. 
Tertullian  lapsed,  through  his  violent  impatience,  into  heresy  ; 
whilst  the  most  famous  name  of  all,  that  of  Origen  the  Adaman- 
tine, is  not  free  from  grave  suspicion.  His  writings  have  had, 
in  several  points  of  no  small  importance,  to  be  either  defended 
or  explained  away.  The  Church  does  not  seek  for  talent  alone, 
or  industry,  or  knowledge  of  many  tongues  ;  she  loves  him  and 
trusts  in  him  who  loves  her  and  trusts  in  her ;  and  he  is  her 
choicest  advocate  who  knows  best  how  to  assimilate  her  spirit, 
and,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  to  reproduce  her  mind.f 

To  do  this  a  man  must  learn  to  be  humble,  to  sink  self,  and 
to  seek  Christ,  as  8.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness.  Indeed, 
a  whole  army  of  splendid  captains  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  desert.  A  race  of  stern, 
strong,  and  stubborn  men  arose,  tit  to  cope  with  the  great 
powers  of  darkness,  and  with  an  idolatrous  generation.  What 
IS.  Anthony  had  to  do  with  the  demon^s  and  the  beasts,  that  the 
Fathers  had  to  do  with  heretics  and  schismatics  ;  and  they  had 
to  maintain  themselves  unscathed  by  the  same  methods  as  had 
been  adopted  by  him.^ 

And  they  appear  on  the  world's  stage,  as  if  they  had  been 
moulded  into  form  by  some  unusual  intiuence.  80  many  and 
such  names  do  not  fall  so  close  together  in  the  whole  range  of 
Church  history.  Here,  within  a  space  of  sixty  years,  we  have 
S.  Atluiuasius  (Hlo),  8.  Basil  (H79),  8.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (389), 
S.  Ambrose  (391),  8.  John  Chrysostom  (401),  8.  Jerome  (420), 
and  8.  Augustine  (431). 

*  Catcfluticiil  scliool  of  AlcMViulriii  from  180 — "iS-l.  PivntuMius  (180).  in  youtli  a  Sfoio.  con- 
v»>itt>d  h.v  a  tliM-iplf  of  tlic  Apostles— S.  (  TUiis  KlaviiKs]  t'lciiuiit  ('il.t  or  in").  ]Mol>al>l.v  Itoi  ii  at 
Atlu'ii.s,  toicccciLs  i'anta'iiiis ;  Ori^cn  (2.'»4),  S.  Ircna'us  (2(i2).  tliou^li  u  l.atiii  Kallii-r,  >vroto  in 
Vrrok  ;  'IVitnlliun  (2.M1),  of  Caitlia^o  ;  S.  ('vpiiau.  Ui.sliop  and  Mait.vr  (iHi). 

t  Th«>  fact  of  Oriiicii  ha\  inj;  cxntcd  in  tlio  Kast  an  inHuciioo  sonu'wbat  analogous  to  that  of 
A>ij;ut<tin(>  in  tlu>  West,  makes  it  all  tlw  more  ccitain  tliat  thrrt'  must  bi'  some  want  of  liarmoii\- 
lu'twotii  liis  miiul  and  that  of  tin-  Clninh— otluiwisf,  sint'c  he  waa  so  nninu-stionablv  >:i»'at  as 
a  iclimims  It  iU'luT,  slu-  would  Itavo  ijinkcd  him  amon^ist  luT  Hortors.  Tlu-  Church  did  not  so 
rank  him  and  otlu-rs,  says  Al/.oj;:— "  I'arccqnc,  nniljirc  Icur  valcur  littcraire  ct  Icur  pioto,  ccs 
auti'urs  ntmt  pas  constammcnt  ct  partout  t-xplique  et  dcfendu  la  doctrine  chriiticunc  sdou 
I'cspril  dc  IK^lisc."     ( I'lttroloijir,  i  2,  p.  3.) 

t  P.  dc  Havii;nan  is  not  less  terse  thnn  true  when  he  says: — "La  solitude  est  la  patric  dcs 
forts,  Ic  silence  Icur  priere."  ( Ih-  L' Iiiatitut  (Uk  Jfttuites.  p.  3l.)  "  L'histoire  niona«tiqne,"  adds 
Montalcmhcrt,  "  tout  entit're  n'est  (luc  la  demonstration  de  cette  verite.  Kt  conimeut  en  eiit- 
il  et»«  autrcment  f  qu'etait-ce  que  leur  vie,  si  ce  n'est  nne  protestation  pernianente  contre  la 
fail>lessl^  hunmine  f  uue  reaction  cha<nu'  .jour  renmivclee  ctmHe  tout  ce  «iui  rahaisse  et  i-nerve 
rhonnue  ?  uue  aspiration  pcritct  ncllc  \  crs  tnut  ce  qui  plani>  snr  la  vi«>  trrrcstv*-  ct  la  nature 
dcchuc  .'         ....  I.anic,    lonjoni.s    tle\.'<'    ;^    Hii  n    p;M    l«s    niomdus    hahilud<;«    de 

la  rt'nU"  quotidicnne,  lui  olVrail  .sans  rclaclu-  Ic  liHtmidic  d«  s  torccs  Ics  plus  i>nrcs  «I  di  s 
instincts  los  plus  ;;encreux  dc  la  nature  hunuiine  sur  les  sens  et  sur  les  passions."  (Lts  Mointu 
d  Occident,  Tom.  I.,  l>ttro<inctiou.  p.  ;t2— X).) 


QOO  '^-  'A'homas  uf  AyuiN. 

The  Churcli  had  gone  through  three  hundred  years  of  persecu- 
tion. For  four  centuries  all  her  jjopes  were  saints.  »She  had 
liad  her  apostles,  her  confessors,  lier  martyrs,  and  her  ai)logists. 
Now  came  the  period  of  consolidation,  organization,  and 
expansion.  This  was  the  time  of  wide-spread  heresies  and 
General  Councils,  which,  in  condemning  error,  defined  and 
develox)ed  the  initial  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  Donatists, 
the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Nestorians, 
drew  out  from  her  the  riches  of  her  wisdom,  and  called  forth 
from  her  greatest  champions  the  highest  efforts  of  their  genius.* 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  then  Ephesus,  saw  the  beautiful 
Mother  of  men  exert  her  influence,  and  grow  out  towards 
the  full  expansion  of  her  beauty.  With  such  mighty  powers 
in  active  motion,  during  times  pregnant  with  huge  events,  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  calibre,  of  extraordinary  energy,  purity, 
and  stability,  were  called  for,  to  fight  her  battles  and  to 
advocate  her  cause.  Such  men  arose,  and  their  greatness  has 
been  in  j)roportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  emulated,  in 
the  world,  those  principles  of  perfection  which  Providence 
held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern,  in  the  marvellous  life  of  "  the 
Physician  of  the  Egyjjtians."t 

If  it  was  heroic  love  of  Christ  which  carried  the  boy  Anthony 
into  the  wilderness,  and  maintained  him  there  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  it  was  the  same  mighty  charity  which  put  a  fire 
and  a  fortitude  into  the  spirit  of  8.  Athanasius — which  bore  him 
through  six  and  forty  years  of  bitter  persecution,  and  sustained 
him,  against  the  machinations  of  Bishops,  Emperors,  and  Coun- 
cils, in  the  undeviating  prosecution  of  one  dominant  idea. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  296.  His  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, most  probably  Egyptians.  From  boyhood,  he  loved  and 
closely  watched  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  venerable 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  when  looking  out  on  the  sea 
from  his  high  tower,  perceived  a  group  of  children  playing  on 
the  sands.     They  (.'xcited  his  curiosity  ;    and  on  sending  for 

*  Prrxfnilwv}<.—Virni,64;  sc court.  Of);  tliird,  l(t6;  fourth,  166;  fifth.  202;  sixth,  2.J5;  seventh, 
249;  «-i;;lith,  257  ;  niiitli,27r);   tt-iit li.  .Ma 

ConnriU. — First  (m-ii<t;i1  Cuiiiicil  of  Nicaja,  32o  ;  sf-court.  of  (Constantinople,  ^581 ;  third,  of 
Kphi'HiiH,  i'M  ;  fourt?!.  of  Cliivlctilon.  451  ; — then  conMs  tin-  fall  of  flu;  \\'«'st<rii  empire. 

Jlirfisuti. — SIontanistH,  171  ;  Scliisni  of  Novatiia,  i^I  ;  Manicliu-ans,  277;  UonatistH,  '514  ;  Arians, 
319;  .Ma<;e«louian.s,  360;  I'tla^ianH,  412  :  XestorianM,  42(t;  Kut.ycliians,  448.  A  ft  «-,r  this  begins  the 
era  of  Ki«*at  national  couversious,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  place. 

t  See  how  niigliLily  the  followern  of  S.  Anthony  opposed  the  Arians.  Sozomeu  gives  avivid 
account  of  the  i>erBecution8  of  the  Arian  Lucius: — "  3Iulti  enini  tunc  teiuporis  adniirabiles  viri 
r«'gionuni  illaruiu  nionasteriis  pricerant,  oniuesijue  pariter  opinioueni  Arii  aversabantur.  Quo- 
rum testiniouio  arth.-ereus  naultitudo  vulgi,  eanideni  cum  illis  doctrinam  fidei  profitebantur." 
He  goes  on  to  show  liow  some  of  these  monks,  oa  account  of  their  maintaining  the  teaching  of 
Nic.ea,  were  banished  to  a  pagan  island,  and  how  they  converted  it  from  a  nest  of  devils  to  the 
true  Christian  faith;  and  turned  the  much  venerated  temple  of  idols  into  a  church  of  God. 
This  is  but  a  njiniature  of  their  general  influence.  (See  Sozomen,  Hint.  Eocl.,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap. 
XX.,  p.  13.39— 1343;  Palrnlnfj.  Ortpr.,'Vol.  LXVII.  Mifjn''-)  The  heretics  Eunomius  and  Apolliu- 
aris  were  cheeked  by  the  Solitaries  .just  as  the  Aiiani*  hiwl  been.  "  Id  porro  istis  accidit,"  say* 
Sozomeu,  "quodantea  Arianis  acciderat."     (Vid.  Hist.  EccL,  Lib.  VI.,  (Jap.  XXVIJ.,  p.  1370.) 
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them,  he  discovered  that  they  had  been  administering  the  rite 
of  Christian  Baptism  to  each  oth(^r  in  play,  and  that  the  boy 
called  Athanasius  had  acted  the  bishop's  part.  The  holy  prelate 
thereupon  took  the  boy-bishop  under  his  5)rotection.*  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  career  of  brilliant  and 
arduous  service  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  S.  Athan- 
asius, and  which  has  left  its  mark  for  all  time  upon  the  Church 
of  God. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  his  life — with  its  contests 
and  vicissitudes,  with  its  romantic  episodes,  its  daring  deeds, 
its  ceaseless  toil,  its  dauntless  bravery,  with  its  weariless  per- 
severance in  prosecuting  the  one  cause  he  had  espoused — would 
occupy  too  large  a  space.  But  the  general  outline  must  be 
touched  ui)on,  and  that  soul  or  spirit  indicated  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  explaiiation  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
career.! 

Naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  endowed  with  a  reten- 
tive memory,  an  extraordinary  self-command,  a  keen,  incisive, 
ready,  ^and  versatile  intelligence,  Athanasius  gave  promise, 
from  an  early  age,  of  that  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained. 

11(5  stuied  under  Alexander ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  life, 
and  from  the  whole  bias  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert. 

What  8.  Anthony  was  in  the  wilderness,  that,  Athanasius 
was  in  the  world.  The  one  was  persecuted,  worried,  and,  had 
they  possessed  the  power,  would  liave  been  destroyed  by 
demons  ;  the  other  was  persecuted  and  worried,  and  would 
have  been  murdered  by  wicked  men.  The  devils  hated  Anthony, 
because  Anthony  loved  his  Heavenly  King  ;  men  hated 
Athanasius,  because  he  loved  the  Incarnate  Word.     If  Anthony, 

^  And  till' Baptisni  .sceinn  to  have  been  (li'olared  valid  by  the  holy  hisliop: — "  Tnni  ahire 
t»08,  «^t  (■oiii)>r«'lK'ii.so8  ad  ««■  in-nhu-i-rt'  oiiiiir.s  imcros  iiiiiicrat.  Cuiin|u*.'.  iwlesseut,  quia  t-is 
hidiiM,  »>t.  quill  i'<;iss»'ut.  vi-l  quouiixlo.  in-rcontat ur.  Illi,  ut  talis  habot  H>tiw*,  pavidi  iu';iar« 
I>i'iiu«);  dt■illd(^  r»'iu  ^«>slani  jicr  ordiuciu  pandunt.i't  bapti/.alos  a  »«•  «'S.h«.'  <|U«>Kdain  cjitt'fhu- 
nicnos  (-ontilontur  piT  Alhauasiuni,  qui  huli  illius  )>u*>niiis  ciiisi'ojuis  ru«>iat  siuiulatuti.  Tuui 
illr  <liii;;«u(iT  iii(|uiii'iis  ab  liis  qui  bapli/.ati  diiiliaut  ur.  quid  iiit«'rit>';at  i  tiu  riiit.  quidxo 
rfs|))iiidi-rint ,  siiuul  <-t  all  <m»  <|ui  iuti'iro-iav  i-ral,  iibi  \  idct  .st'cuiiduiii  ii>li>;ii>iiis  nostra-  ritiiiii 
yunrla  coiislaio  coUocutus  «'uiii  coiu'ilio  liciic-tiruiu.  staluissc  tra«litur  iUi>.  qiiibiis  intr^jris 
iiilcri'o^ationiluiti  vl  I'cbpou.siouiliuts  aqua  turrit  int'usu,  itcrari  bapti.sinuui  nou  drbcn-,  M-d 
u<liuiplcri  ca  (]^a^  a  (siM'rrdotibu.s  uios  t'«t."  (I'ita  S.  .tUiniui.tii  .4n-hiri>ijn-iiin  .4lr.vaiuiriHL — Tut 
Opi>.  !S.  Athauusii,  Toin.  /.,  I'robijoinnui.  />.  til;   I'litrolofj.  (ftir^..  I'oL  A'A  r.     Miijiu:) 

\  \W  appt'urs  to  havo  Wvn  b«)rn  about  A.i>.  2!Ki;  J8  ifrt-ix  »'<l  h\  Ali'xaiuU'r,  313;  sot'ks  S. 
Anthony,  3ir>;  writt-a  t'ojiOd  (rriWf.f,  319 :  Anan  stiitV\  :W3;  t'oiiatautinr  bet-onus  awaro  «»f  tho 
lu-n-sy,  ;!-2-t  ;  Synod  of  Nii-a-a  t-alh-d,  32.'> ;  death  ot  Ah-xander.  32H ;  Athanaains  snieefd.-*,  ;126; 
Kot-«  into  tho  Thobaid.  327;  Alius  a;oi-8  to  Ah-xandria.  3;«  ;  Synod  ot  ("a-saica.  3;U;  S.  Anthon> 
entois  Ah-xaiuliia  aitaiiust  tho  Aiiana.  3;M  ;  Synod  of  Tyro,  X^:  Athanaaina  exiled  to  Tr«-vea. 
33t);  death  of  Conatantine,  337;  return  of  Athanaaina,  "3;W ;  Alexandrian  Synod.  340;  Syno<l  of 
Antioeh,  341;  Synod  of  Sardiea,  347  :  (trejiory  murdered,  ;W9;  Athanaaina  enersiizes  againat  the 
Ariana,  350;  Synod  of  Siuyrua,  3.'>l  ;  Athanaaina  writes  Df  yictn\is  IhYrfti.*.  '.VSi\  death  of  Maji- 
iientina,  ;U>3;  Synod  of  Milan.  3Sr> ;  Athanasius  writes  his  AihiU>iiia  iff  fuon  *m<i.  ;i&h ;  Synod  of 
I'onstantinople.  3(iO;  Julian,  Kinperor,  ;<<)2  ;  troubles  in  Alexandria.  3b"7 ;  Synod  t>f  Koine,  ;?«^;  of 
Alexandria,  :«)';»;  of  Rome.  370;  .\thanHsins  wrilea  against  AiH>llin.sris,  'STl;  death  uf  Atbaua 
sins,  373. 
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without  wavering  for  a  iiionuiiit,  rtisiwted  tln^  diivils  during  a 
long  life  of  temptatiini,  S.  Athanasius,  <luiiiig  forty-six  years, 
witliout  showing  the  slightest  sym])t<)ni  of  W(?akness,  withstood 
the  terrors  of  ])(»rs(HMiti()n,  the  artfulness  of  dialectical  pretencte, 
and  the  weariness  of  many  and  tedious  exiles,  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord.* 

The  one  paramount  life-giving  principle  in  the  mind  of  eith(»r 
was  devotedness  to  Christ — not  Cln-ist  as  an  abstraction,  or  an 
idea  without  energy,  a  simple  picture  in  the  mind,  but  Christ 
as  a  living,  personal,  mighty  Master,  as  King  of  (xlory,  as 
Eternal  Judge,  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  as  the  Alj)ha 
and  Omega,  the  Begin-all  and  End-all  of  human  destiny,  and  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  mind,  the  Possessor  of  the  heart,  and  the 
Imperial  Ruler  of  the  Uni verse. f 

Both  Anthony  and  Athanasius  felt,  not  only  that  Christ  was 
their  one  Supreme  Lord,  but  that  He  was  the  "  Physician  of 
the  world."  They  saw  around  them  on  every  side  the  loath- 
some leprosy  of  lust,  idolatry,  and  degradation.  They  burnt 
with  charity  towards  man,  because  they  loved  Go^  truly. 
Could  they,  as  men  with  human  hearts  in  their  breasts,  suffer 
that  Physician  to  be  deprived  of  His  credentials  and  shorn  of 
His  prestige  f  Was  it  tolerable  that  the  claim  which  He  had 
upon  the  attention  of  mankind  should  be  ignored,  argued  away, 
expunged  ?  Was  the  Saviour  of  souls  to  be  banished  out  of  His 
own  kingdom,  and  no  effort  to  be  made  in  His  defence  ? 

What  was  Arianism  but  the  destruction  of  the  very  brain  of 
Christianity  ?  T)(my  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  creation  at 
once  falls  into  the  darkness  of  eclipse — the  unclean  monsters 
creep  from  their  lairs,  the  impurities  of  heathen  worship  poison 
the  land  again,  and  the  latter  state  of  the  world  becomes  worse 
even  than  the  first. J 

*  And  ill  fswt,  lixikin;;  <»ii  tlic-  AriaiiH  in  tin-  llRlit  which  S.  K]*i]il)aniiis  throws  on  tliciii  in  Iiia 
yidn-rxjut  JifmivK  (Tinii.  II..  Piitroltiii.  (Irirr.,  Vol.  XLfl.J,  and  iiliso  with  the  ••yes  olS.  Atli»iiJi«iii» 
aiitl  S.  Aiitlion.v,  they  seem  to  Jiave  Iteeii  posHeHHed  hy  a  spirit  ofprifie,  enielty.  aiiii  hyjxntrisy, 
more  in  keeytinj;  witli  tlie  ]iopular  notion  of  evil  spirits  tlian  witli  that  of  men.  'I'he  pielure 
drawn  of  Arins  hy  S.  Kpiplianiiits  is  .Millicient  iy  »-.\)tressi\-e  : — "  I'orro  iiithit  us  o])iiiione  siii  seuex 
ille  a  seo]>o  veritatis  excidit.  l-'uit  liic  i>roceiiore  slatni'a.  tristi  oris  specie,  lota<|iie  corjHJris 
conlifiuratione.  snl)doh  serpentis  instar.  ad  frau(hMii  et  fallaciam  (■()nii)Osit a,  ita  ut  callido  illo 
externoque  lial>itn  fa«Mle  sinipli(-iori))iis  aniinis  f)hrej)eret.  Nam  liemiplioriiim  et  colohiiiin 
indiitns  in  eidhxiuiis  a<' sahitationiliiis  iilandus  eiat  imprimis,  at(|ue  omnium  auimos  adnlatiu- 
mini  illeceliris  <levineto8  fenebat."  (S.  K]>iphanii  .Advers.  Hoeresea,  Tom.  II.,  Lib.  II.,  Hieres. 
LXIX.,  p.  20»^— 2(17;   I'alroL  (h-fnr..  Vol.  XLH.) 

t  This  jiersonal  love  of  our  Lord  and  Master  seems  to  be  as  the  very  marrow  and  fibre 
of  religious  life.  In  proportion  as  this  personal  love  of  the  living  Christ  possessed  the  men 
of  old.  in  that  i>roporfion  they  were  mighty.  This  it  was  that  made  martyrs  and  confessorB. 
Only  read  the  lives  of  the  Solitaiies,  heginniiin  with  tint  First  Hermit,  and  this  f?reat  love 
explains  tlie  wliole  aetion  of  their  lives.  The  more  one  reads  the  writings  of  the  jTreat 
(^oliimnal  Fathers,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  it  was  the  tlame  of  this  divine  tire  which 
made  them  stroiiK  ami  oiH-rative.  It  wa.s  lovt-  more  than  science,  (christian  chivalry  more 
than  the  forms  of  lo^'ie.  wliicli  lent  to  tlnMii  their  marvellous  power,  and  made  their  names  a 
pillar  of  strenffth.  Their  personal  sway  did  {jrent  things  in  their  day,  and  the  human  beauty 
of  their  minds  is  still  found  reflected  in  their  works — read  their  orations  and  letters. 

X  This  fa<:t  S.  Athauasiub  felt  intensely.  It  was,  indeed,  AtJumasius  contra  mundnm,  Jna»" 
miieh  as  hf  was  tighlinji  the  world  on  a  world-ipu  stion.  It  was  a  question  of  Christ,  or  of 
i«lolatry— .inst  a«»  the  grand  division  of  human  thought  in  these  days  is  l*etweeu  Christianity  or 
infidelity.     S.  .Athanasius  shows  that  the  falliug-ofl  from  Christ  leads  men  to  adore  the  enn, 
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Tlie  saints  were  jealous  lovers  of  the  Cruciiied.  They  became 
flames  of  devouring  tire  when  His  honour  or  good  name  was 
menaced.  And  their  love  increased  in  x>i'<^l><>rtion  as  they 
studied  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  saw  what  would  become 
of  it  without  Him — what  would  ensue  if  His  name  were  blotted 
out,  and  the  earth  made  desolate. 

8uch,  then,  was  the  grand  informing  principle  which  is  at 
once  the  explanation  and  the  cause  of  the  indomitable  energy, 
the  unconquerable  tenacity,  the  violent  enthusiasm,  which  come 
out  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  great  8.  Athanasius.  He  was  a 
world-saint,  for  he  had  a  world-battle  to  tight  and  win ;  and 
the  spirit  which  was  in  him,  leading  him  on,  and  giving  him 
light,  prudence,  acuteness,  and  force,  was  his  unquenchable 
love  of  the  Incarnate  Word.* 

The  superficial  historian,  who  looks  upon  a  saint  as  he  would 
upon  a  clever  statesman,  an  able  chief,  or  a  righteous  king, 
holds  in  his  hand  the  lock,  and  may  examine  its  wards,  but  he 
does  not  possess  the  key.  Athanasius  tighting  for  an  abstrac- 
tion till  wearied  out  at  eighty  years  of  age  ;  or  Anthony  living 
his  life  away  in  the  wilderness,  in  obedience  to  a  mere  idea  ; — 
men  consuming  their  strength,  wasting  their  gifts  on  an 
unreality,  or  on  any  object  inadequate  to  their  exertions,  are 
simply  exhibitions  which  scare  and  shock.  But  let  the  object 
be  worthy  of  the  eftbrt,  let  it  be  Christ,  and  then  the  picture 
represents  a  splendid  hero,  who  can  never  suffer  enough,  who 
c^n  never  be  spent  too  much,  who  can  ever  offer  more — iu  the 
service  of  so  high  a  Lord  and  Master.f 


moon,  and  stars,  then  they  sink  lowor  an<l  lower  still,  then: — "  (Jnia  etiani  pe.jora  nieditati.  in 
la))i(l('s  ft  li^^iia,  in  rcplilia,  a(|U!itiiia.  et  tcncna  at(|Mc  in  tVra8  ct  Uriitas  aniniautcs  divinuni  «-t 
cielfBte  Dei  nonn-n  translulcrunt,  omni'Stnu'  soli  Deo  ch-bitos  lionores  illis  attrituuMiint  :  vcrnni 
aiiteni  Denni  Cliristi  I'atrcni  rt.jet't-rnnt."  ((>]>}>■  S.  Atlianasii,  7'(>»i.  /.,  I'ars  /.,  th-atio  Coiitid 
tirntes,  h.  !), /i.  IK— 19;  l'atritlo{i.  (winr..  Vol.  XX}".)  Tlu-se  ^reat  men  took  larj;e  views  of  the 
world,  and  t'elt  that  Ciuistianit.v  Nva»  an  all-embracing;  ;;oo«l. 

* 'I'u  };ive  a  lew  of  his  expressions  :—'•  I'hi  ille  in  nostrani  resiuncin  introiv  it .  et  sihi  doini- 
eilinin  in  nno  eorpore  e\  noslris  «'le;;it,  mio\  onines  hosliiini  a<lv<-rsn.s  hoiniues  in.sidia>  tineni 
halouTe.  t^t  niurlis  corrnptio,  en,jns  xires  adxersns  iWos  laiila-  anica  i-iaiil,  pi-nitns  t-vannit. 
I'eriisset  enini  honiinnni  ;;fnns,  nisi  oinninni  l>oniin)is  «■(  Scrvator  hei  Kiliiis  niorleiii  eonsnnip- 
tnnis  adv«-niss(t."  ( (>1>I>-  N.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I..  I'ms  /..  (hiitio  </«  Iin\ir)i<iU>iti»  I'rrl-i,  n.  >»,  /..  |||  ; 
I'lilroUni.  dnrc.  I'ul.  A'.VI'.^  Ajjain: — "  \'ernni  nhi  a<l\cnit  Doniinns,  lmnianani(|n(>  ejns  dis- 
nensationeni  experit'ntia  inimiens  eo^novit.  eum  nun  j»osset  earnein  deeiper*'.  (|iiani  uestahat 
Christns:  tune  ille  <ini  nnivi-rsnni  orheni  s«'  eoniprehensurnni  poUieitus  sihi  luerat.jani  inde 
proptt-r  Christum  etiam  imeris,  tan»inam  passer,  snperlnjs  eupit  esse  ludibrio."  (OpjK 
S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  I'ars  J.,  KpiMola  ail  h:pi,tft>i>oii  .f;;/.v/)h"  ft  Lybiir.  n.  2,  ;>.  M2.  I'ol,  XXV.  ;  see 
also  Tom.  II.,  I'ara  /.,  Oratio  II.,  contra  Ariauon.  n.  \Vi,  />.  223,  Vol.  XXVI.)  In  faet  his  writiu^s 
are  made  np  of  a  profound  love  and  deep  appreciation  of  I'hrist,  the  "  owmmhw  Scrvator  Dei 
Filius." 

t  In  fact  his  zeal  nn».v  he  said  to  have  h>oketl  bt'vond  the  grave.  Wlu-n  in  the  hands  of 
death,  he  declared  tliat  it  he  found  mercy  with  Christ  liis  Lord,  he  \>ould  j>rostrate  lulore  Him. 
and  not  litt  his  face  fron\  the  earth,  till  lie  had  shut  the  gates  of  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Karail 
iu  Alexandria :—"  Krat  .-Vlexandria*  idolum  nomine  Ha  rail :  cum  vcro  .\thamvsii  jam  febre  cor- 
repti  nuics  appiopimiuaret,  dixit :  Si  invcnio  misericordiam  anud  I'hristum  l>omiunm  nienni, 
procidam  coram  »-o  neiiue  faciem  meam  levabo,  donee  clamtantnr  foivs  templi  idoli  istins. 
Testati  vcro  sunt  sacerdotes  Alcxandrini.  (iu«id  septem  diebus  elansis  ab  »*Jns  obitu,  misit 
.lovianus  imperator  lidelis  mandata,  secundum  qn:e  ten)]>hnn  ilhni  occlnsum  est."  <"<»?>;». 
S,  Alhaiiitsii,  loin.  /,,  ]'ilii  S.  Athaua.^ii  tx  .4nihii\>  }'erMt.  ft.  2.M  ;  see  also  the  Klo^io  FVf^rnm.  if 
they  really  relate  to  the  Saint,  I hidnu,  I'rolriiomnui,  p.  274 — 28t»;  see  .<j»i« /«»)/'*»  CoHtiiiAnamts,  H,  6, 
j>.  2.>a.  Tom.  I.,  rarsl.;  TatroL  Grtp,:.  I'ol.  X'XV.) 
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Athanasiiis  loathed  the  Arians,  because  they  struck  at  Christ : 
he  tenderly  loved  the  monks  and  Solitaries,  because  they 
worshipped  and  defended  Him. 

Indeed,  the  Solitaries  who  sp(^nt  their  time  in  silence, 
penance,  fasting,  and  wrestling,  fornKid  a  spe(;ies  of  basis  of 
operations  for  those  fighting  for  Christ  in  the  busy  world.  To 
look  on  them,  and  to  converse  with  them,  was  to  acquire  new 
strength,  and  fresh  courage  ;  the  lires  of  devotedness  were 
stirred  up,  and  the  athlete  went  forth  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  tumult  of  the  battle,  refreslnid  and  invigorated,  joyously  to 
spill  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  King.* 

Thus  S.  Athanasius  found  a  sure  point  d\ipp2ii  amongst  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  From  Anthony  he  learnt  what  it  was  to 
love  Christ  indeed. f  He  could  see  love's  flames  lighting  up 
the  countenance  of  that  devoted  man.  His  one  delight  was  to 
be  in  his  company  ;  he  often  visited  him  ;  he  wrote  his  life. 
Anthony  was  no  less  drawn  to  Athanasius.  When  th(»  arch- 
bishop was  driven  into  exile,  Anthony  often  sent  letters  to 
Constantine,  urging  his  return.  :j:  The  emperor  answered  him 
with  respect,  for  he  looked  upon  Anthony  as  one  of  "  the  pillars 
of  the  world."  S.  Anthony's  last  words  referred  to  S.  Athana- 
sius. He  sent  him  as  a  memento,  at  his  death,  his  sheepskin  and 
his  cloak.  So  Paul,  the  first  hermit.when  dying,  said  to  Anthony  : 
*'  Bring  the  cloak  which  Athanasius  the  bishoj)  gave  thee,  to 
wrap  up  my  corpse."^  Just  as  Athanasius  gave  his  covering 
to  Anthony,  and  just  as  S.  Anthony,  dying,  sent  his  cloak  to 
Athanasius,  so  it  may  be  said  that  they  partook  of  each  other's 
spirit : — Anthony  was  the  Athanasius  of  the  desert  ;  Athanasius 
was  the  Anthony  of  the  world. j| 

In  fact  the  whole  bias  of  Athanasius  was  towards  the  ascetic 
life.  He  loved  all  the  desert  Fathers.  He  gave  a  cloak  to 
Abbot  Macarius.     S.  Ammon  and  Theodore  were  his  familiar 


*  Sep  how  bfantifiillv  Sozomen  deHcriUeB  tho  mctliod  of  the  solitary  life.  (Hist.  Ecclet.,  Lib. 
J.,  Cap.  XI I.,  p.  \\'M\~im,  J'ntrolog.  Orotc.  Vol.  LXVJI.) 

t  "  M:i<;iiuiii  <|iii]ii)c  injlii  Iiicriiin  vcl  ex  solu  Antoiiii  inenioria  obvenit  ....  Litttria 
i(:i<|iic  vjHtii.s  a<<;«-i>li8.  volchaiii  <iiio.siIaiii  iiionac  lios  ucc«TH«r(%  ex  ii»  iiiaxiriic,  fpii  fr(t)iHrntiu» 
ilhiiii  adilfaut :  ut  ab  illis  (•doctii.s  plura  vohi.s  j>o«sfiji  traiismitt*-!*; ;  hcx\  ciini  a<l  hueiii  jam  vcr- 
fji'Ht  iiavi;;aii<li  t«-iii|M-stas,  iir}j<T<'t<|iic  talicliariub:  idco  quat«;uiii(iue  iiovi  (sajpe  eiiini  ilhiui 
vidi) ''t  «iiia' ab  «•<>  ♦;discere  potiii.  qm  noii  niodico  Kinporc  viruiu  secutus  stun  atqtu^  lavanti 
uiaiiiiH  a^jiiaiuetriidi  ..."  (Vid.  Opp.  .S.  Athanasii.  Tom.  II.,  Pars  I.,  Vita  H.  Antonii,  Fro- 
frwinm.p.  S.W— «:{!J ;  PatroUxj.  Gruc,  Vol.  XXVI.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  ProUqo- 
vicrui,  Vitii  S.  Athan/uiii,  p.  i'A;  Patroloy.  GrtKC.,  Vol.  XXV.) 

X  See  Sozomen,  Hi»t.  Eccles.,  Lib.  //.,  Cap.  XXXI.,  p.  ](I25— 1(»2«;  Patroloy.  Grmc,  Vol.  LXVII. 

i  Paul  said  to  Anthony  :— "  It  would  indeed  he  a  happy  thing  for  thee,  and  I  could  desire  it 
for  thee,  to  he  already  allowed  to  follow  the  Divine  Lariih;  hut  thy  life  and  thy  example  are 
still  necessary  to  the'brethren.  therefore  wait  patiently.  But  thou  shalt  bury  me  like  a  dutifnl 
son.  and  I  beg  of  thee,  if  thou  art  not  afraid  of  the  labour,  to  fetch  the  cloak  which  the  bishop 
Athanasius  gave  to  thee,  and  clothe  nje  in  it  for  my  burial.  .  .  .  Anthony  was  amazed  to 
find  that  Paul  knew  of  Athanasius  and  the  cloak,  and  he  kissed  bis  hand  silently  and  tearfully. 
(.See  Halin-liahn.  Fatlu>rg  of  tlw  Le.iert,  Paul  of  Thebes,  p.  88.) 

II  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  IL,  Pare  L—Vita  S.  Antonii,  n,  91,/>.  971 ;  Patrolog.  Orcec.,  Vol 
XX  VL 
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companions.  He  took  the  Egyptian  hermits  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  set  men's  hearts  on  fire  with  a  love  of  the  heroism  of 
the  Cross.  He  spoke  amongst  the  Roman  nobility  of  the 
wonders  of  Anthony's  life,  of  the  devotedness  of  the  Solitaries, 
and  of  how  Pachomius  had  peopled  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
families  of  Saints.  Though  the  history  of  Aglaes  and  Boniface 
were  known  to  the  Roman  people,  the  narratives  of  Athanasius 
came  upon  them  like  a  new  revelation.  Roman  nobles 
abandoned  their  pride,  leaving  a  life  of  luxury,  and  the  pomp 
of  place,  bound  themselves  over  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
obscurity,  out  of  love  of  Christ.  Roman  ladies,  who  were  so 
delicate  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  movement  of  their 
gilded  chairs,  or  the  weight  of  their  splendid  ap])ar(il,  or  the 
pressure  of  their  embroidered  slippers,  cast  all  this  on  one  side, 
to  live  to  God  in  prayer  and  fasting  and  terrific  penance.  The 
children  of  Scipio,  Camillus,  and  Anicius,  wiping  from  their 
minds  all  thought  of  human  glory,  sought  Christ  in  poverty  of 
life,  in  blind  obedience,  and  in  chaste  abandonment  of  love. 
One  can  see  now,  in  imagination,  the  beautiful  and  high-minded 
Marcella,  the  noblest  of  Rome's  daughters,  hanging  entranced 
upon  the  lips  of  Athanasius,  as  he  relates  to  her  the  marvels  of 
the  desert,  and  how  Christ  could  turn  the  terrors  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  home  of  happiness  and  joy.*  And  well  may 
Athanasius  have  loved  the  Solitaries.  The  desert  was  his 
safest  retreat,  his  sweetest  home  in  trial.  He  trusted  the 
Solitaries,  wrote  to  them,  made  them  his  confidants,  and  loved 
them. as  no  others.  They  were  his  joy  and  his  crown,  and  his 
firmest  stay  in  the  gnnit  struggle  he  had  to  carry  on  against 
the  world.  Had  he  not  drunk  deeply  of  their  fountains,  he 
never  would  have  ridden  out  so  many  tempests,  such  fierce 
hurricanes,  and  have  remained  without  a  spar  broken,  or  a 
line  out  of  place.  His  love  of  Christ  dominated  him  so  master- 
fully that,  whilst  it  kept  all  taut,  it  propellt^d  him  forward 
with  greater  power  than  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
through  the  continued  action  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
tiesh.t 

*  This  waa  in  the  \enr  341.  Th«'  two  monks  whom  he  took  with  liim  were  Amnion  nnd 
iHJdort*.  The  lonnt-r  1iiul  so  iittt-rly  itMioiun-t'd  tht-  worUl,  that  h«"  did  nt)t  can*  to  niiso  hisovt-s 
to  hiok  n]uiu  tlu'  spUMuh)nr  of  tlu'  in»i>irial  t-ily  :— "  i^uornni  luior  tauta  oral  hiunanarnn)  vt-rum 
inciiria;  ut  »'tsi  Konia'  aniplitiido  ouin<-s  vi'l  h>n<n>  tcrrai'iiui  sitos  honiiiit-s  ad  siii  s]>c('ta<Mihini 
evo«'ai«'t  ilU*  tanion  an\j>liith('atra,  phitoas  ct  opera  puhliea.  K»»nia'  <lo>;i'Us.  no  eonsjH'ctnm 
quideni  ir«>  vtdlot."  This  saiuf  Aniuiou.  wlo-n  JiV  heard  that  theri>  was  a  prohahiljtv  of  his 
Win}:  made  a  hishop,  mutilatetl  his  hodv,  thinkiut;  hy  so  doini:  to  eseape  Mieh  an  intliet i<Mi. 
'•  Isidonis  aiiteui  lion  niiuore  virliilis  liiioa  et  lliivaniiu  renim  ahdieatioiie  tiorehat."  ( i>fi>.  S. 
Athanasii,  Tmn.  /.,  I'roUyoiin-na,  rrtifntio  t.'ditionis  lit  nalictinit\  n.  "21,  i).  ;<9;  l\itivU>u.  tJnrc.  I'oL 
XXV.) 

T  R»Mul  his  letters,  orations,  and  apolofjies— they  speak  of  a  personal,  living  war  n^ainst 
the  Hostis  Chrigti.  as  he  eontinnally  ealls  them.  He  is  defeiidiuj:  one  he  ioivs,  tvs  well  as  serves. 
See  also  ;>">'.  Fatmni  .Hyyptorum  Opp.  Omnia.  H.  Fuc-homius  TubcHnm^.s  .4bl>as,  i  I,  p.  943;  Patro- 
toy.  Oruc,  I'ol.  XL. 
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What  saint  of  the  Church,  save  tliose  who  sat  on  Peter'd 
chili r,  lias  at  tlie  same  time  lield  so  hi^h  a  position,  has  con- 
fronted such  mighty  enemies,  and  has  left  such  a  splendid 
name  ?  The  Chair  of  8.  Mark  was,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
most  exalti^d  in  tVie  Church  ;  Alexandria  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Primate, 
with  almost  boundless  power  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  he 
exerted  a  sway  in  the  civil  order  which  enabled  him,  when 
sui)ported  by  the  Egyptian  peoj)le,  to  withstand  the  ai'rogance 
of  (unperors,  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
Constantine,  it  is  supposed,  ostracised  Athanasius  through 
jealousy.  Constantius  at  first  was  afraid  to  banish  him,  whilst 
the  Apostate  Julian  drove  him  into  exile,  because*  liis  vast 
influence  was  ov<'rs(4ting  all  th(^  pagan  t<nnpl(?s  in  Alexandria. 
And  in  si)ite  of  the  power  of  counts,  prefects,  tribunes,  eunuchs, 
bishops,  emjjerors,  and  armies, — in  spite  of  malice,  perjury, 
and  fraud,  he  held  his  own,  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
combined  malice  of  his  enemies.*  There  is  something  great  in 
liis  wdiole  career.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  way  he 
bears  the  weight  of  calumny  and  condemnation.!  Coalitions 
may  form,  and  meet,  and  plot  ;  courtier-bishops,  men  of  subtle 
intellects  and  large  acquirements,  may  use  shallow-minded 
emperors  as  their  tools  against  him  ;  Tyre,  Antioch,  Aries, 
Milan,  in  council  assembled,  may  pass  sentence.  He. may  be 
accused  of  murder,  sacrilege,  tyranny,  oi)pression,  of  whipi)ing 
and  imprisoning  bishops,  of  sedition,  treason,  theft,  of  robbery 
of  widows,  and  of  violating  virgins  consecrated  to  God. 
Constantine  may  cast  him  out,  the  im])ious  Constantius  may  try 
to  ruin  him,  Julian  may  attempt  to  murder  him,  and  Valens 
may  deliver  him  to  his  enemies  ;  he  may  be  banished  to  Treves, 
and  Antioch,  he  may  be  driven  to  Rome,  or  forced  to  fly  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  desert,  or  to  hide  himself  away  in 
his  father's  tomb,  or  to  conceal  himself  six  years  under  the 
roof  of  a  pious  virgin  ;  armed  men  may  break  into  his  church 
at  midnight,  to  pierce  him  with  their  spears  and  arrows — it 


*  Even  Gibbon  \h  forced  to  speak  well  of  Athanasius.  After  treating  of  his  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  (Jibbon  says  of  him: — "He  filled  that  eminent  station  above  forty -six 
years,  and  his  long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the  powers  of 
Arianism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from  nis  throne  ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  nn 
exile  or  a  fugitive;  and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  siic(!essively  witness 
to  his  merit,  and  his  sutferings  in  the  cause  of  the  Homoousion.  which  he  considered  as  the  sole 
pb-asure  and  business  as  the  duty,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution 
the  Archbishop  of  Alexan<lria  was  patient  of  labour.  Jeahius  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superi- 
ority of  character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  f|ualitied  him  far  better  than  the  degenerate 
sous  of  Constantine  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy."  (See  The  Decline  and  FalloJ 
the  lioman  EmjAre,  Vol.  III..,  Chap.  XXL,  }).  '351.     I^jndon,  18241.) 

t  See  how  beautifully  S.  Gregory  Tlieologus  .speaks  of  the  great  Athanasius,  in  his  eulogium 
upon  him.  fC^p.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  J.,  Oratio  XXI.,  in  Laudem  Athanasii,  p.  1082 — n28; 
Pairolog.  Oroec,  Vol  XXXV.) 
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mattera  not  :*  he  knows  in  Whom  he  believes,  and  though  he 
is  well  aware  that  one  simple  blow  at  the  divinity  of  his  Lord 
would  free  him  from  the  implacable  malice  of  his  enemies,  yet 
he  preseveres,  with  one  resolve  fixed  in  his  mind  immovably 
— that  the  cause  of  Christ  his  King  should  not  be  compromised, 
but  rather  that  all  this  opposition  should  testify  in  the  face  of 
the  world  to  all  time,  and  bring  out  into  luminous  relief  this 
one  dogma  of  religion,  viz.,  that  the  Christ  who  possessed  his 
heart,  and  reigned  in  his  intelligence,  is  Consubstantial  with 
the  Father  by  Whom  all  things  are  made. 

Nor  was  he  without  his  triumphs.  Deep-rolling  clouds,  and 
bursts  of  j)iercing  sun-light,  made  up  the  summer  of  his  day. 
See  him  at  Nicaca.  Three  hundred  i)relates  from  all  quarters 
of  the  East  are  there.  Asia  and  Egypt,  Rome,  India,  and 
Armenia  are  represent(3d.  The  cultured  Greek,  the  vehement 
Egyptian,  Syrians,  and  bishops  from  Palestine  fill  the  great 
hall,  with  one  thought  living  in  their  minds — whether  Christ 
should  be  declared  to  be  God,  or  to  be  a  creature  merely. f 
Hermit-bishops  like  S.  James  of  Nisibis,  courtly  prelates  like 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  Caesarea,  venerable  men,  with  their 
eyes  dug  out,  or  their  hands  scorched,  or  their  legs  disabled — 
the  tokens  of  rect^it  persecution — have  come  to  bear  their 
witness  to  the  truth.  Thi^re  is  Potanimon,  the  friend  of 
S.  Anthony,  and  the  venerable  Paphnutius  who  had  suffered 
for  the  faith  and  lived  like  a  hermit.  All  these  martyr-bishops 
were  devoured  by  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  as  they  had  been  ready  to  suffer 
in  their  organs,  in  its  defence.  Many  a  heart  must  have  leaped 
up  in  that  nu^eting,  when  the  question  was  raised  regarding 
the  Godhead  of  the  Incarnate.  See,  then,  this  niagnilicent 
assembly  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  East,  full  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  experience  which  is  gained  in 
a  chequered  and  an  eventful  life.     See  the  great  Emperor  Con- 

,,  *  1'|>«' following  is  8utticient  testimony  to  the  bnitnlity  and  Inwiessuess  of  his  enemies:— 
Ariani  oniuihus  ii'irori  erant.  imiu'iatorisque  rornu(iin«-iu  opponiMiti's.  npnd  onmos  vondita- 
bant  8e«»'.  «'oiiiininaiiti>s  illius  iiani.  Viij^iniltua  aiitcuj  ("liristi  iniidacaliili-  la-lliun  indi\«Mant 
inipuri  liominca,  (piia  t-as  inipictatt  lu  dclcstari  joiuprn  rant.  giiaiiH>lir»Mu  alia*,  rx  a-dilms 
d('.jt'»'»'nuit,  alias  atVi><-<'n«  <'ontmiU'liis;  caniiiuim'  cainta.  qw.v  potl.s.sinia  tiuu'«'rat  lyinoniinia^ 
iiota.  inidaii  jusscnint  a  potiilanti  ilia  juvcmiui  catfiva.  Miilit  rilms  (|iiO(ino  suis  farultatviii 
d«>d«  runt  foiitviuiclias  arhinio  suo  ciiivis  illanun  inf'i  ri'iidi.  Hoiusta>  initiirao  tidi-los  niattona>, 
1ms  t'oiispi'ctis,  dcflinabant  o«Tin\suin  hnjiisniodi."  It' such  was  tlif  tn-atinrnt  of  wonwn.  wo 
jaav  iina>;im'  what  the  Icoliuj;  a^jainst  S.  Athanasius  was.  (Vid.  Oi>p.  S.  Athanusii,  Tom  I.,  Pro- 
Ujomcna,  Vita  S.  Athammi,  n.  'J,  p.  129;  Patrolon.  Onrc,  VoL  XXl.J 

t  Alexander  and  Athaniisins  were  from, Alexandria  on  the  ortliodox  side;  on  the  heterodox, 
Anna  and  his  followers.  Saras.  Ku/.oius.  Achillas.  Tlieoium.  and  Seeundus  from  the  IVlta.  Th«-n 
there  wen-  Knstalhius.  Ma»ari\is  ot  ,Ier\i.>iaUni,  Paul  of  Neoea-san-a.  AU-allaha.  Arista«es.  sou 
ol  (injiory  the  Uluniiuator.  and  .lohn  of  Pirsia.  Then  a^iain.  I.roiitius  of  Ca-sarea— elainu-d  hv 
hoth  panics— and  Kuschius  of  Nieoniedia.  Tlu-o^uis.  Maris.  Mrnoi>hantus.  who  orcupitd 
einiri'lus  of  jircat  position,  hut  who  were  strongly  in  favour  »)f  the  Arian  hensv.  Many  more 
names  mi<j:ht  he  mentioned,  sueh  as  Alexander  of  Hvzautium.  Aeesins.  Marcellus.  Snvridiou. 
Wieholas  Mareus,  Victor  and  Vineentins— hut  space  does  not  allow.  For  the  list  ami  d«'serii»- 
tmn  ot  the  Council,  see  Opp.  ».  Athanasii.  rrolnioiiiriut.  Tom.  I..  Mta  S.  .4thiinasii.  p.  6^-61; 
t^ntrolou.  Onic,  Vol.  XXr.  ,•  also  Stanleys  Kustcrn  Church,  Ltct.  III.,  p.  97—112.     Sfcond  EditioK. 
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staiitiiif,  a  stout  warrior  clothed  in  gorgeous  magnificence,  with 
his  si)arkling  diadem  pressing  his  flowing  hair,  and  enveloped 
in  a  purple  or  scarlet  robe  trembling  all  over  with  stones  and 
w^ith  gems.*  Hee  the  venerable  Al(ixan(l<»r,  bent  with  years, 
slowly  advancing  to  address  the  Fathers.  Rennmibiiring  how 
Christ,  showing  the  seamless  garment  all  torn  by  the  Arians, 
had  appeared  to  his  predecessor,  he  solemnly  jjroclaims  his 
testimony  to  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer.  Hardly  has  he 
done  speaking,  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  bright,  beautiful, 
short  in  stature,  with  auburn  hair,  breaks  in  with  a  torriint  of 
fiery  eloquence,  and  holds  that  great  asscimbly  speechless,  as, 
full  of  the  s])irit  of  Elias  and  of  Anthony,  he  pleads  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is  but  a  deacon,  he  is 
scarcely  tive-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  but  he,  in  the  face  of 
that  august  meeting,  with  as  great  chivalry  as  any  knight  of 
Arthur's  table,  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  initiates  a  struggle 
which  only  ended  with  his  life.j  The  friends  of  Alexander 
were  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  splendid  gifts  and  masterful 
self-possession,  whilst  the  eyes  of  Arius  and  his  party  were  lit 
up  with  no  ordinary  lire,  seeing  themselves  confronted  with 
such  uncompromising  boldness  by  the  mere  scribe  of  Alexander. 
To  paint  the  gleams  of  light  which  shot  across  his  jjath,  when 
he  confounded  his  accusers,  or  when  he  was  triumphantly 
received  in  the  desert  by  hosts  of  anchorites,  who  issued  forth 
from  their  tombs  and  caves,  with  torches  and  songs,  to  meet 
him,  would  take  too  long.:}:  But  think  of  his  favour  with  the 
Roman  Pontifl",  or  recall  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Alexandria 
turned  out  to  salute  him  on  his  return  from  exile !  The  multi- 
tude strewed  their  embroid(3red  carpets  on  the  ground  and  bore 
green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and,  like  a  moving  forest  of  ever- 

*  "  His  towering  stature,  his  stroug-built  frame,  liis  broad  sliouUlers.  liis  liaudsome  fcatiires, 
v«T«'  wortliy  of  his   yrand    jjositioii.     Tlicrf  was  a  bri^^lituess  iu  his  look,  and  a  iiiiii<;l«'d  i-x- 

]u-«'ss)oii  of  ti«T(MMi»'8S  and  KciithMM'SS  in  his  lion-like  eye The  bishops  were 

further  struck  b\  the  da/.zlirijj.  jierhaps  barbaric  niaKHifirenee  of  his  dress.  .  .  .  His 
long  hair,  false  or  real,  was  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem  of  pearls.  His  purjtle  or  scarlet 
robe  blazed  with  jtrecicnis  stones  and  fjo'^  embroiderj'.  He  was  shod,  no  doubt,  iu  the  scarh't 
shoes  theu  conhued  to  tlie  em)ierorH.  ...  As  he  advauced  up  the  hill^  he  cast  his 
e\es  down,  his  .steps  faltered,  and  when  lie  reached  the  throne  allotted  to  him,  he  stood 
jnotionless,  till  the  bishops  beckoned  to  him  to  be  seated."  (Stanley's  Eastem  Church,  Led.  IV., 
p.  Vlt—VlX) 

t  "Hie  complurium  antistitum  emicuit  vis  ingenii  vene  fidei  amor,  studium  ecclesiasticae 
pacis  .  .  .  maxiine  tanien  omnium  Athauasii  :  qui  tametsi  diaconus  solum  erat,  et  ait 
Theodoretus,  juvenilis  .'etatis,  nemiui  uni  quantumvig  grandarvo  secundus  erat  studio  Arii  eon- 
futaudi:  qua  de  re  audiendus  Grefcorius  Nazianzenus  'In  sancta  syiiodo  Nictena  atijue  illo  tre- 
centorum  et  duodeviginti  virorum  uumero.  qiios  Spiritus  sanctus  in  unum  coegerat,  quoad 
facultas  tulit,  morbuni  compressit.  Nonduin  <iiiidem  iu  episcoiiorum  iiumerum  allectus,  veriiin 
primas  tenuit  inter  eos  <|ui  una  eo  commigrasseut  non  minus  enim  virtute  quam  graduuni  di»i- 
uitate,  honoris  pra-stantia  cen.sebatur'  .  .  .  Quo  faf;tuni,  ut  tota  vis  mali  iu  capitis  ejus  peri- 
culum  jiostea  immineiet,  ijjsequc  unus  omnium  imjtetum  exciperet."  (Vjd.  0/>p.  S.  Athauasii, 
Tom.  I.,  FroUijomena,  Vita  S.  Atkanajsii,  n.  7,  p.  63;  I'atrolou-  Grcec,  Vol.  XX  V.J 

t  Here  is  another  example: — "  Usque  Syenem  autem.  extremum  versus  JEthioiuam  Thebai- 
dia  oppidum,  conteudit  adverso  tlumine.  Cumqjie  Tabennensin  navigio  transmitteret,  exit 
obviam  Pachomius  magna  comitaute  monachorum  frequentia,  qui  adventautem  byinnis, 
psalmia,  caatu,  nulla  pra;temiissa  gaudii  signiticatione,  virum  excepere."  (0pp.  S.  Athanaflii, 
Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  n.  6,  p.  73;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXV.) 
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green  and  blossom,  they  accompanied  him  in  triumph  back  to 
the  many-peopled  city.  The  claj)ping  of  hands  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  incense  and  ointments,  whilst  the  night  quivered  with  the 
myriad  flashes  of  light  betokening  a  vast  illumination  of  the 
city,  which  no  doubt  threw  its  beautiful  reflection  far  out  into 
the  sea.*  Athanasius  had  many,  and  able,  and  scheming  enemies, 
but  he  also  had  many  devoted  friends.  The  people  were  with 
him  ;  the  army  of  the  desert  was  at  his  back  ;  and  his  glory, 
far  from  growing  dim  as  it  recedes  into  the  past,  seems  rather 
to  display  the  brightness  of  its  shining  with  all  the  more 
unapproachable  intensity. 

How  different  was  Athanasius,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
character,  from  the  satanic  Arius  !  Whilst  the  former  shrank 
with  terror,  like  8.  Thomas,  from  being  highly-placed,  the 
latter,  with  an  ungovernable  ambition,  longed  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria.!  We  are  assured  that  it  was  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment,  at  seeing  S.  Athanasius  preferred  before 
him,  whi('h  soured  his  temper  and  drove  him  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He  was  brimful  of  over- 
weening self-conceit ;  he  had  powerful  abilities  ;  he  was  artful, 
sly,  cruel,  cunning,  and  a  master  of  spiritual  hypocrisy. 
8.  Epiphanius  says  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  devil. J 
tS.  Athanasius  maintains  the  same.  In  appearance  he  was  a 
tall,  thin  man.  He  did  not  set  out  on  his  full  course  of 
blaspluMuy  till  late  in  life.  When  at  NiccTa,  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age.  There  appeared  to  be  a  tire  burning  within  him.  He 
could  be  calm  and  solemn,  like  a  beast  of  prey  after  gorging; 
whilst,  at  times,  the  glare  in  his  eyes  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
gesture  would  reveal  the  demon  which  kept  watch  within.  He 
seemed  to  possess  two  personalities  : — lie  had  the  animal  ele- 
ments of  the  leopard,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  smooth  and 
insinuating,  speaking  on  spirituality  with  the  most  melodious 

. 4 

*  "  Niiui  p«M'  8CXU8,  letates  ntque  artes  Hin)^iili  divisi.  quo  pacto  solet  rivit.us  ilia  instnii.  mm 
piibliro  iiliijufm  oxoipit  hoiiorr  .  .  .  riu\  ins  oinncs  iimis  oiaut  f  Xilum  ttiaiii  (juivis  po<ta 
nixt'iil,  illuin,  iiuiuam  vcn'  aiirithmni  ot  spiels  nlnrcm.  al)  mlu-  ad  ("Iutou  iftroaito  tMirsii  tlin'ii- 

LlMll      tlinrnil     itllM    litlnriiifix    itiiutfn  V.im    .tiiiil      1^11 1\1iiiiiu     i^l.iii^iitj     ji.iiik  itt. kill. %**. ^1.1      .k.      .1...^ 


hauasii,  Tovi.  /.,  rroUyoim-na,  I'itii  S.  Athaiuutii,  n.  10.  ;).  109;   Palroh>ij.  Gnrc.  Vol.  XXI'.J 
"Aiimii    ijjitur    oui    Piat    oxplanauda>    saoni>    Scriptvmi*     pro\iDi>ia.    Alexandrina^    sedis 
orcnp«iida>   libido   inc»>ssoiat."     M'/'/'-  f'- At  hauasii.  7\>i(i.  1..  Prol<-yoiiinui,  I'iU  S.  A0uitui9ii,  n. '^, 
p.  52;  s»'««  also  an  ac'i'oiiut  of  his  suhthty  and  aittulnos.-*.     /  hiticm.  n.  4.) 

t  "  Hum-  ioitiir  Aiimu  Aloxaudri  prcshvl^'iuui  .*<alana>  sjiiritus  invadeiia  iinpnUt  (oiioniad- 
inodnm  si-viptuin  est)  pulvt'icm  advcrsvis  KofU'siain  oxoitaret ."  ((>;>]>.  S.  Kpiph  a  uii,  roia,  //., 
ji<r/r,  )■.ti,,^•  //„,v,s,,s,  Lib.  II.,  Ihvrts.  LXIX..  §  2.  ;•.  20;i :  r,itroloiJ.  Gnrc,  Vol  XLII.)  Ajjaiu  :— 
•  lutlatiis  opiiiion»>  sni  s»>iu>x  illo  a  scooo  vi'iitatis  oxc-idit  '  f  I b'\iiem .  ^\  ■^ — (. /).  206— 210.)  The 
auoiiMit  wiitfi-s  speak  of  the  aioaf  dialtotioal  skill  of  Arius.  rj/..  Soorates— iVusr.  EccUs..  Lib.  I., 
ta/).  J.,  p.  42.  "Krat  porvo  dialeotiea*  artia  aliaruutque  diseipliuanini  soioutissiuius;  et  qiiaj 
oppovtnnior  ad  oxistiuiatioueui  via.  praMVnhat  pietatis  ndisiioui-Hque  studiuui  sinniilarv.* 
rO/i;)  vS.  Athauasii.  Tow.  I..  l'rol«vom,'n<t.  Vita  S.  .Athnitanii.  p.  i» ;  l\ttrolotf.  Grtrc,.  i'oL  XXI'.) 
Natalis  Alexaudi-r  says:— '•  DiaU-otit-aruin  ur^utiaruui  erat  peritissimus."  (VidL  Hi^L  ikcks.. 
Tom.  \Il..  Sire  ir..  Art.  lll,,^  I,  p..iH.) 
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of  voices.  Th(^  cooing  of  this  half  dove,  lialf  tiger,  dn^w 
women  by  hundreds  under  his  despotic  sway,  and,  attacliiiig 
themselves  to  him,  they  abandoned  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the 
Church.*  Like  A^Dollinaris,  he  set  his  doctrine  to  the  music  of 
obscene  songs,  to  render  it  popular  amongst  tlie  people,  and  left 
no  stone  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  lying  unturncMl,  to  forward 
the  evil  cause  lie  had  esjwused.f  His  death,  which  is  described 
by  S.  Athanasius,  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  his  life  ;  and  he 
represents  the  most  revolting  si)ectacle  of  unscrupulous  self- 
sufficiency  and  of  turbulent  ambition  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

S.  Athanasius  not  only  dedicated  his  tongue,  and  his  unap- 
proachable knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  to 
the  support  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  he  also  vigorously  wielded 
his  pen.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vivacity  in  his  w^ritings, 
which,  after  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  make  them  read  as  if 
his  soul  was  still  heated  with  emotion,  and  as  if  the  ink  in  his 
pen  had  not  had  time  to  dry.J 

In  his  "  Oratio  Coivtra  Gentes,'''  which  he  wrote  before  he 
entered  the  Arian  battle,  he  points  out,  with  great  precision  and 
force,  the  position  of  the  Word  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 
He  speaks  of  the  original  uprightness  of  man  ;  he  treats  of  the 
various  gradations  by  which,  at  length,  he  arrives  at  the  lowest 
and  most  degrading  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  ;  he  shows  how 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  abandoning  the  contemplation  of  the 
Word,  is  drawn  to  self,  and  in  the  darkness  of  nature  loses  its 
only  good  ;  he  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  its  immor- 
tality, and  indicates  how  the  thought  of  eternity  strengthens 
man  in  heroic  love,  and  enables  him  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  and 
to  face  death  bravely.^  And  if  the  soul  is  spiritual,  must  not 
its  author  be  spiritual  too  ? 

*  For  a  description  of  him,  see  Ot>p.  S.  Epiplianii,  Adver/ms  Hcereses,  Tom.  II.,  Haerfg.  LXIX., 
§  3,  p.  206.  Or  see  his  picture  in  Opp.  K.  Athaniisii,  Tom.  /.,  Prolrrjomom.  Vita  S.  AUuinaHii,  p.  60; 
Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXV.  A  modern  sketeli  of  liis  appearance  can  be  seen  iu  Stanley'^ 
JSastern  Church,  Led.  III.,  p.  1(K).     Sec/md  Editum. 

t  He  used  to  sinj?  these  airs  himself,  and  plunije  and  dance  in  wild  violent  excitement,  a«  if 

Sossessed  by   the  fiend,  during  his  performance.     N.  Kplirem,  on  the   other  hand,  fitted  holy 
octrine  to  popular  songs,  and  thus  made  truth  enter  the  minds  of  men  in  the  amusement* 
of  daily  life. 

%  Erasmus,  who  was  an  expert  with  regard  to  style,  speak.s  in  the  highest  terms  of 
S.  Athanasius's  compositions: — •' Erat  vir  ille  s.xculo  tranquillissimo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis 
cgregios  iugenii  facuudiaique  sua*  fructus.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem  illam,  qiiam  Pauhis  in 
episcopo  pntat  esse  pneci  Puam,  to  SldaKTiKOV,  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus,  sobrius.  attentus, 
breviter  omnibus  modia  ad  docendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  oflendit  in  Ter- 
tnlliano:  nihi  fttkSelktlkov  quod  vidimus  in  Hieronymo:  nihil  operosura,  quod  in  Hilario: 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atqne  etiam  Chr^sostomo:  nihil  Isocraticos  numeros, 
ant  Lysife  compositiont-m  redolens  quod  est  in  Gregorio  Nazianzeno.  sed  totus  est  in  <^^P|*' 
canda  re."  (Ojip.  >S.  Atlianasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Fraefatio  Editionis  Benedictiiw.,  §  2,  n.  2,  p.  23.) 
§  Tlie  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  scliool  is  very  evident  in  all  the  writings  of  S.  Atha- 
nasius. especially  in  his  Contra  Gente^,  and  his  De  Incarnations: — "Die  der  Mahnrede  dee 
Clemens  Alexandriuus  zu  Grunde  liegende  Idee  des  Logos  ist  in  zwei  apologetischen  Jngfnd- 
schriften  des  heiligen  Athana.sius  (a.  319):  Oratio  Contra  Gentes — De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  umstaiia- 
licher  ausgefiihrt  und  naher  entwickelt."  (See  GesrM^hte  der  apologetiscfien  und  j/oUrniHflten 
Literatur  der  Christlichen  Theologie,  von  Dr.  Karl  Werner,  Erster  Band,  §§  47 — 48,  p.  166—171.) 
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He  seems  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the 
Hull  of  the  world  :  that  He,  and  He  alone,  could  melt  men's 
hearts,  and  draw  them  off  the  horrors  of  idolatry  and  the 
follies  of  Greek  mythology.  His  *'  Oratio  de  Incarnatione 
Verbi^^  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  former  discourse.  His 
polemics  against  the  Arians,  his  apologies,  his  letters,  and  the 
history  of  the  Ariaii  question  which  he  sent  to  the  monks, — all 
his  main  writings  on  theology,  breathe  one  spirit,  speak  of  one 
object,  pursue  one  end,  maintain  one  cause,  and  that  is,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  life's  energies  were 
absorbed,  for  this  he  wrote,  fought,  suffered,  and  died.* 

And  thus  was  one  splendid  career  dedicated  to  carrying  out 
one  aim.  Just  as  the  Angelical,  in  his  place,  spends  his  life  in 
preparing  for,  and  realizing,  a  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  so 
H.  Athanasius  spent  his  in  displaying,  by  his  writings  and  his 
ceaseless  battlings,  the  one  dogma  of  the  Consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  fixed  that  truth  for  ever  ;  there  could  be 
no  mistake  after  Nicffia,  and  the  struggles  which  followed  it. 
He  brouglit  out  the  Lord  vividly  bi^fore  the  consciousness  of 
Christendom  :  he  caused  men  to  think  of  Him,  to  write  of  Him, 
to  defend  Him,  to  elicit  the  Church's  mind  concerning  Him — in 
one  word,  to  prepare  materials  for  a  work  which  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  himself,  that  is,  for  a  scientific  exposition — 
fitting  in  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  revelation — of  the 
claims  of  our  Lord's  divinity  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  world. f 

Now  what  is  there  in  common  between  S.  Anthony,  and  y. 
Athanasius,  and  the  Angelical,  and  w^hat  is  the  difference 
betvveiui  them  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Prince  of  Theologians, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  owes  anything  to,  or  is  connect<^d  in 
any  way  with,  a  Solitary  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  or  with  the 
hero  of  a  battle  which  was  waged  so  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  his  time  ?X 


*  Wenior  says  of  the  JV  Tncanuxthmr :  "Kino  zusaninu'iihiingoiido  Entwioki'lunji  «l»«r 
Christ litlu-M  Li-hro  von  tier  Mfiischwcidiuii:  (iottcs  uiid  von  der  KiliVsuns  dimh  ("luistus 
tliuh<t  Mich  in  dcr  .  .  .  Schritt  drs  lu'ilijicii  At  liaiiiisiii.s,  /V  lumriuitioiu  I'rrbi.  r\i\f\u 
i\vr  schiViistfii  mid  ausprcchcndstfii  Sohi iltch-iikuialc  wt-h  lu'  ilas  ohiistliohf  AlttTthum  una 
i'dH'iiiofiTt  hat.  Athanasius  s«'t/.t  -sij'h  in  ditsi  r  Sihiitt  znni  Zwci'kf,  zn  howi-ist-n.  dass  dio 
Fhdsfhwi'itlunn  di>8  Wortrs  (Jottcs  nothwrndifj.  inop;H<"h  wiui  Uottt'8  wiiidin  jjewi'SfU." 
(Ihulrm.  i  !H),  /..  ;i;)0 ;  c/.  AV/.ofi.  I'lUrolonir.  i  a:\  p.  2i'—2W;  also  Andres,  DfUOriffinf,  deTrx>vre*H 
edfllo  Stato  Attiialf  ({'(Mjiii  I^Utraiitra,  Tom.  I'l.,  y.  »)9 — 12.) 

t  His  principal  works  arc  Tom.  I.,  Patrolog.  Ortrc.  I'of,  A'A'I'. ;  his  Oratio  Contra  Grntrs.  ;». 
6— W;  Oratio  Ih-  Inroniitliouf  I'rrhi,  p.  9G — l!t8;  Apohujia  Contni  Ariauos,  p.  2AS — 410;  /V  /Vrr^fis 
yirtriiiv  Sj/tuxli.  p.  41;')— 47().  Then.  Tom.  II.: — QuaUitor  Onttioiir.t  Contra  Arianoa.  p.  i;> — .V.rti:  De 
S!ni'>(ii.<,  /(.  (i:!2_7!>4;  I'itii  S.  Antonii.  /).  8:17 — ^TS:  /V  Iiirarnatioii^  rt  Contra  Ariamm.  p.  9iV> — 1027; 
Coiitni  ApoUiuorium,  Lib.  II..  p.  U)!U— llW);  /V  Triiiitntr  rt  .Spiritu  Sunvto.  ;>.  UiU— IJIS.  His 
ininicrous  apologies,  and  lctt«'rs,  and  instrxictions  to  monks  and  others,  arc  all  tilled  with  the 
sanu'  burniiifi  spirit  of  chaini>ionship  ol  (Miristianitv.  showiufi  the  inner  spirit  of  the  man.  and 
telMiiK  ns  iit  this  day  what  a  eonsnniin;i  lire  of  love  liail  heen  ht  up  In  that  great  heart  of  iiis. 
He  \\iio  would  learn  that  theoloixv  is  no  mere  ahstraetion.  and  that  God's  honour  is  not  a  uu>re 
scholastic  suhtletv,  mi^ht  read  with  protit  the  works  of  Athanasius. 

t  The  intiuene<>  of  man  upon  man  is  sinndy  the  j>owcr  of  principle  wliich  acts,  as  1iffhtnin|i; 
Hashes  iVom  one  doiul  to  another.  thri>u;;h  its  own  inherent  jmwer.  Men  are  not  sepnntted  so 
tnueh  hy  years,  oeiupations,  or  circumstances,  as  hy  n\otiveprinciples  of  action.     A  man  wljp 
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As  oTio  jiroldtMi  cord  can  run  through  beads  of  silver,  pearl, 
and  la})is-lazuli,  eacli  keeping  its  own  shape  and  colour,  each 
different  from  each,  and  yet  all  dependent  on  and  held  tog<^ther 
by  the  single  thread — so  with  the  master-heroes  of  Christianity. 
Anthony,  in  the  midst  of  the  swarming  devils  of  the  East, 
scared  by  terrific  visions  and  scourged  by  the  ministers  of  hell, 
ever  in  agony  with  the  fiend,  ever  battling  with  liis  tiesh,  is 
essentially  the  great  wrestler  of  Christianity.  With  him,  it 
was  **  violence"  which  bore  away  the  prize.  His  mighty  work 
for  humanity  was  to  combat  and  to  die,  and  then  to  be  the  pat- 
tern man  of  Christian  heroism,  and  to  read  to  a  future  world 
the  lesson  of  a  life.  Though  no  one,  save  perhaps  Elias,  ever 
exerted  so  great  a  sway,  still,  it  was  not  by  learning — of  which 
he  knew  but  the  name,  nor  by  science — of  which  he  was  abso- 
hitely  ignorant,  that  he  was  to  impress  the  consciences  of  men  ; 
but  it  was  by  the  great  example  of  his  unwearied  and  entire 
abandonment  of  himself  to  Christ.*  Blot  out  8.  Anthony's  life, 
and  his  whole  influence  has  gone.  His  "  Life"  is  his  "  Suimna 
Theological  His  course  is  marked  at  every  turn  by  the  dog- 
matic principle  ;  and  the  wealth  of  moral  and  positive  teaching 
enshrined  in  his  career,  energizing  in  it  and  practically  realized 
by  it,  was  afterwards  cast  into  system  by  the  theologian.  What 
is  the  *'  8u7n7na  Theological^  after  all,  but  the  grand  principles 
of  Anthony's  life,  seized,  expanded,  arranged,  and  thrown  into 
the  symmetry  of  scientific  order  'i  Is  there  not  a  striking 
relation  between  the  two  ? — are  they  not  as  nearly  connected 
as  practice  is  allied  to  theory  .?  And  if  they  be  so  intimately 
bound  up,  are  they  not  strung  together  upon  one  simple  thread 
or  principle  ?  That  which  gives  unity  to  the  manifold  splen- 
dour of  the  lives  of  the  great  Church  heroes,  is  this  abiding 
fact — that  they  abandoned  their  entire  being  to  an  intense  per- 
sonal love  of  Christ.f     They  may  be  moulded  and  changed,  and 


really  loves  Christ  is  in  far  more  iutiiuatc  union  with  S.  Antliony,  S.  Athauasius.  and  S.  Thomas, 
than  he  is  with  liis  next-door  nelKhhonr.  nay,  even  witli  liis  own  brother  or  liis  child,  if  tliat 
brother  or  child  has  abandoned  the  principle  npon  which  Chribtian  love  is  fonuded,  as  it  is  the 
only  bond  wliich  can  hind  men  in  harmony  together  for  any  len<;th  of  time. 

*  It  was  the  "  follow  me"  of  Christ  that  acted  with  snch  ma^ic  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies of  the  Church.  In  fact  a  few  simple  words  heard  sometinies  by  accident  in  tlie  "  Gosnel'' 
have  done  more  for  the  world  than  all  the  scientific  yu-dantry  of  pretentious  learning  has  i>een 
able  to  ettect  Mitii  years  of  toil.  S.John  Chrysostom  calls  tiie  al)andonnieut  of  allthin^jsto 
iKjssess  Christ  fully— "pAitosopAia  a  Christo  introdncta  " — '  the  ])hilosophy  introduced  by  Christ." 
In  fact,  S.  .Jerome.  S.  Bernard.  Cassian.  and  cithers,  insist  that  our  Lord  Himself,  and  then  the 
Ai>o.>*tles.  bv  their  example,  introduced  the  action  of  monastic  heroism  into  Christian  society. 
(See,  besides,  Mark,  A'.,  21,  29,  3<J;  Matth.  X\X.,  21,  XVIII.,  22:  Acts,  II.,  44,  45,  IF.,  32,  34,  35,  37.) 

t  Thus  we  find  that  the  nearer  men  lived  to  primitive  times,  the  more  they  approached  in 
their  lives  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life  : — "  On  pourrait  meme  affirmer,"  says  Montalembert, 
"  que  pendant  les  trois  premiers  siecles  tons  le.s  Chretiens  {jarderent  un  certain  caractere 
mouastique.  lis  6taient  austferes  et  rijpdes.jusque  dans  la  sereuite  de  leur  foi  et  la.jeune  ardeiir 
de  leur  euthousiasme.  lis  restaient  purs  an  fond  de  la  corruption  univeraelle.  Leur  vie  etait 
plus  on  moius  cache  an  sein  de  la  society  paienne.  lis  etaient  de  ce  vieux  mohde  conmie  n'en 
^taut  pas.  .  .  .  Et  parmi  eux,  d'ailleurs.  il  s'en  est  tou.jours  trouv6  un  jirand  nombre  que  le 
gofit  de  la  perfection  rameuait  b.  I'abnegatiou  des  premiers  jours."  (Les  Moiius  d! Occident,  Tame 
Fremier,  Lit:  II.,  p.  48.) 
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formed  into  different  shai)e8,  yet  one  thing  is  ever  the  same  in 
all — the  risking  of  this  life,  and  all  it  offers,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  Jesus  crucified.  This  was  the  grand  work  performed 
for  the  world  by  Anthony — he  burnt  into  men's  minds,  for  all 
time  to  come,  by  the  si)l(^ndours  of  his  maji^stic  solitary  life,  a 
living  picture  of  passionate  devotedness  towards  the  Incarnate 
Word.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to  write  upon,  and 
expound  in  theory,  the  high  principles  of  heroic  sacrifice  ;  but 
to  put  them  into  practice  is  a  far  more  difficult  task.*  A  high 
courage,  a  divine  self-forgetfulness,  a  giant  energy  of  purpose, 
a  heart  throbbing  with  love  and  chivalry,  a  heroism  beyond  all 
words, — this  all  men  must  feel — must  have  animated,  during 
ninety  years,  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  system  of  the 
great  Solitary  of  the  Eastern  desert. 

It  was  this  principle  which  the  Angelical  had  in  common  with 
S.  Anthony — a  supreme^  and  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus 
Christ.  True,  all  holy  men  love  our  Lord,  He  is  their  King 
and  Master ;  yet  still  the  intense  heart-attachment  to  Him,  as 
to  a  living,  breathing  friend,  a  real  possessor  of  the  heart  which 
beats  and  of  the  brain  which  energizes — so  personal,  so 
intimate,  that  He  can  be  almost  seen  with  the  eyes,  and  almost 
spoken  to  with  the  tongue  ;  so  real,  that  His  j)resence  satisfies 
all  the  longings  of  the  restless  human  spirit — such  a  Love  as 
this,  so  marked  and  so  intense,  absorbing  into  itself  all  other 
inter(^sts,  seems  to  be  special  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  whose 
course  has  run  in  the  direction  of  monastic  life.f 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  already  upon  this  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benedictine  Rule.  No  love,  except  a  personal 
love  of  Christ  hanging  in  all  His  beauty  on  the  Cross,  is  strong 
enough  to  attract  men  into  the  wilderness,  or  to  urge  them  to 
throw  up  all  that  nature  prizes  most,  to  gain  that  love  without 
impediment.  To  worship  Christ,  to  make  Him  first  and  last  in 
all  things,  to  realize  Him  and  see  Him  in  all  men — such  is  the 

"  Frigorio  sliows  very  poworfully  how  the  AnKolicnl,  in  theory  as  vrvW  as  in  prnctiee,  findpr- 
Htixidllic  ]iiiiicii)l('8  in  (HH>s(i()n: — "  l<a.s»iossi  ronsuiuivr  t'onic  lioli)«-;iiist(i  tl:«l  I'tHu'o  d<-l  divinu 
uiiiorc  sD'Diulo  t;i  .sciili-n/.a  di  liii  uicdcsiiiio  d;i  fssu  noii  iih-ii  pratirata,  flu-  .uiiidioala  f.sj>r«'.>«si\  ;k 
del  )M>i'IVt  to  K('li;;io.si) :  Ciiiii  I'liiiif  i/koi/  Inihi  I,  0111114  i{iiinl  ririt,  oiiiiu  niiinl  ^<;;»^^  />i(i  vitnrit.  Iwln- 
ciiiiMuiti  <xt :  jmirlio  a  siinii;liaii/!i  drllliolocaiislo.  vhv  (utio  aid«'\a  i>  riduri'Viusi  at  nii-nlr  111 
honor  tli  Hio,  I'o.si  ostli  laliiicntr  .s'ai'cost>  <l«'l  divino  aniuro.  vhr,  per  visjir  \v  »iu'  parole,  itimnts 
luiii  siii  ii>siiis  )•(  iiiitiiii<  rit.  ft>i(  mniiti.  a  jiuisa  d«'ir.\pt)slol<i,  clic  tVanranuMilc  liici'a:  Vi\  o  io  non  piii 
in,  nia  in  nic  sifsso  vivr  Christo;  potiMido  rjili  »•!>»'  fo^ii  altanu-nU'  parla\ac<d  nu-dcciinio  Apo.s- 
toll)  •iloiiarwi  »n  din* :  yon  rtiiin  aiuUo  aliqiiid  loqui  iOrum,  qntf  ixr  me  tioii  tjft<-il  Chri^lii^"  (Lib.  J  I., 
Cap.  J.,  n,  10.  ;).  70.) 

t  Soe  how,  ns  has  heon  shown  in  another  place,  in  early  years  the  Anpelical  abandoned  his 
entire  ii\t»'lli>;en(M>  to  Christ :  — "  Per  la  qnal  oosa  vestito  che  fn  del  siiero  hahito,  non  \olea 
pensare,  no  parlar  daltro  ehe  del  sno  aniato  Si>;nore  ;  e  se  necaileva.  ohe  uelle  ooinnni  con- 
versationi  s'introdneesse  (inalelu>  rajjionann-nto,  ehe  non  fosse  di  I>io,  egli  imniediatatnente  si 
V>artlva,  in  tal  nianiera.  niostrando.  ehe  sinii>ilianti  disoorsi  ad  esso  non  ai»i>artenevnno.  ne 
iissjradivano :  au/i  era  snod<>lto  I'ainiliare.  ehe  non  saj>ea  eai>ire.  eonie  nn  Keliiiioso  ]X'nsare  c 
diseorrer  pote.sse,  ehe  del  mio  Simiore."  (Kiiueiio.  lAh.  II..  «'.»;>.  /.,  />.«")  See  also  the  linos 
written  by  the  Angelical,  bejiinnini:  llnis:— 

'•  T>-  nun  Chriatr  Jei^ii  r'i"/f*^t  mms,  sprsquf  rrqviral ; 
DiUiKit  offcctn,^,  OS  lomM,  vita  sfquatur."    etc 
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teaching  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  W(3storii  monks.  It  is  the 
Bpark  of  living  fire  in  his  Rule,  and  lends  to  it  its  sixudal 
character,  and  forms  the  explanation  of  its '  wide-spread 
success.* 

Here,  then,  S.  Anthony  and  8.  Thomas  m(;t,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ ;  here  their  souls  seem  to  mingle,  and  are  lost; 
here  is  the  secret  of  their  lieroism  and  the  key  to  all  their 
influence. 

And  there  is*  a  more  intimate  relationship  of  master  and 
disciple  between  the  two  than  at  first  sight  may  be  su])])osed. 
In  proportion  as  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  8.  Benedict, 
in  that  same  proportion  S.  Anthony  was  his  master.  The 
energy  of  Eastern  monasticism  sprung  from  8.  Anthony ; 
Athanasius  was  his  discdple,  especially  in  his  chivalrous  ])er- 
sonal  love  of  Jesus  ;  8.  Athanasius  introduced  the  principles 
of  S.  Anthony  into  Rome  ;  the  family  of  8.  Benedict  was 
impressed  by  the  splendid  heroism  which  surrounds  a  life  of 
abandonment  to  Christ,t  and  it  was  simply  the  traditions  of 
Athanasius  which  induced  the  boy  Benedict  to  fly  away  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  in  solitude,  to  live  to  God  alone. 
The  spirit  of  8.  Benedic^t  is  identical,  in  its  main  features,  with 
the  spirit  of  8.  Anthony  and  8.  Athanasius  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Angelical,  if  it  was  Benedictine  in  anything,  showed 
itself  above  all  else  in  his  sensitive  love  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  God.  He,  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  that  love  in  its 
fullest  intensity.  8o  much,  indeed,  did  he  realize  our  Lord's 
presence,  that  Christ  absolutely  spoke  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
and  conversed  with  him  as  a  friend  converses  with  his  friend.J 

Thus  the  man  of  heroic  pattern,  8.  Anthony,  manifests  the 
power  of  Christ  in  his  marvellous  life  ;  8.  Athanasius  shows 
liim  forth  by  his  chivalrous  battling  in  His  cause  and  for  His 
honour  in  the  concrete  world  amongst  the  din  and  noise  of  men  ; 

*  Sf«  Vol.  I.  of  this  irirrk.  ('lui/i.  XL,  p.  —  ;  alsc)  tlif  ?t/^t/',  p.  .  Tlic  juiiicipliH  drawn 
out  ill  those  pajjj'.s,  aiicl  .s(»  iniicli  ill^ti^sl(■(l  on  as  }>c'\i\fi  crfntivf  in  rt-Kpcct  ot'tli»'  Aii/^clical,  \v«t<» 
not  of  Western  iuv«-ntion.  Tliey  eanie  IVoiii  tlu^  KaHt.  K.  JJe.iiediet,  liacl  lieen  nntler  tJio 
iiiiinenee  (if  Atliana.siuH  and  of  Aiitlionv.  lie  does  not  eon.sid<-r  Iiik  Kule  to  l>e  nir>rr- t han  an 
introduction  to  tlieir  teactliinn:  tluiuyli  lu;  certainly  seized  the  niaster-principle  and  made  it 
liiu  own,  and  LXi)ounded  it  with  power. 

t  '•  Paruii  les  jjrandes  niaiaoiiH  <|ui  donnaient  Texemple  de  cette  transformation  chretieune 
du  palriciat  romain  il  faiit  .Hurtout  Hijiuah-r  la  (/'mji  ^HiVriVt,  (lui  .  .  .  senihle  avoir  ('*t« 
la  plu«  ri<:lu!  et  la  j»lus  pnis«ante  de  Konie.  a  la  tin  du  IVe.  siecle.  Elle  coniptait  alorH  parnii  »e8 
inenibres  le  faineux  Anieius  Petroniw.s  Prohus  .  .  .  Petronius,  fut.  »<'lon  fjiielqnes- 
iins,  nioine  avant  d'etre  ^vetjue  de,  Bologne.      EUe  devait  produire   plus  tard  les  deux  plus 

f grands  personnaRes  de  I'liistoire  inonastique.  saint  Benoit  et  saint  Gr('Koire  le  Grand.:  et  dfes 
ors  les  deux  plus  illustres  docteurs  de  lOccident,  saint  JerAiue  et  saint  Augustin,  celebraient  ^ 
I'envi  la  gloire  d'nne  race  oil  tout  le  moude  serahlait  naltre  consul,  mais  qui  avait  donn6 
encore  plus  de  vierges  au  Christ  que  de  consuls  ^  la  r^publique."  (Les  Moines  cP  Occident,  ToiM 
Premier,  Li  v.  IIL,  p.  148.) 

t  Doubtless  the  experience  of  the  Angelical,  in  his  relation  with  the  sacred  humanity  of  onr 
Lord,  urged  him  to  write  as  he  did  regarding  it.  Frigerio  says:—"  Lascio  scritto,  die  la  sacra- 
tissima  hiiinaiiit.^  di  f'liristo  serve  a  noi  di  giiida  per  efindurne  e  sollevame  alia  consideratione 
della  Divinita  in  eui  priii<ii»aliuente  la  divo'ione  coiiHi.ste ;  e  ehe  qiiesta  virtii  jiorta  aHauima 
spirituate  allegrez/.a.  futtoehe  per  aceideiite  la  inest itia,  in  rieordarsi  delle  propre  colpe,  cue 
p<>rci6  uo  riman  coinpunta  o  contritu."     (Lih.  II..  Cay.  II.,  n.  12,  p.  ~ti.) 
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whilst  the  Angelical,  possessed  of  the  very  same  spirit,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source,  manifests  the  jjower  of  his  Master  in 
the  order  of  abstraction,  conceiving,  through  His  assistance,  the 
splendid  scheme  of  Salvation  ;  drawing  principles  and  tradi- 
tions from  the  life  of  Anthony,  and  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  most  perfectly  organized  system 
of  religion  which  has  ever  been  presented  before  the  mind 
of  men. 

Three  saints  as  different  in  their  natural  characters  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  as  can  be  well  conceived, 
namely  ;  the  Solitary  of  the  wilderness,  the  ecclesiastical 
Politician  of  the  city,  and  the  Student  of  the  schools — Example, 
Practice,  and  Theory — all  harmonize  with  exquisite  perfection, 
through  the  overpowering  mastery  of  one  simple  principle, 
which  taught  them  to  abandon  all  things,  that  they  might  grasp 
and  possess  one  only  treasure — the  personal  love  of  Christ  the 
Incarnate  Word.* 

*  These  most  important  words  of  S.  Benedict  show,  with  luminous  evidence,  how  intimately 
his  Hi)irit  was  bound  un  with  the  mouasticisni  of  tlie  East.  If  his  master-principle  of  life  had 
not  liecn  the  per.sonal  love  of  (-hrist  he  could  not  have  written  thus:  after  sjjeaking  of  tlie 
scope  of  hirt  Rul<^,  lie  says: — "  Ceteruu)  ad  perfectionem  conversatiouis  qui  festinant,  sunt  doc- 
triuai  sanctorum  I'atruni,  quarum  observatio  perducit  hominem  ad  celsitudinem  perfectionis. 
.  .  .  Quis  liber  Sanctorum  Catholicorum  Fatrum  hoc  uou  resonat  ut  recto  cursu  perveuiamus 
ad  Creatorem  nostrum.  Nee  nonet  Collationes  Patrum,  et  instituta,  et  vita  eorum  .  .  ." 
Then,  as  if  his  sjiirit  was  nu'ant  to  lead  to  theirs,  he  says: — "  (^ui!S(|uis  erijo  ad  f)atriam  coeles- 
t«m  fostinas,  banc  minimam  inchoatiouis  Kcgulam  dcscriptam,  adjuvaute  Christo,  perlice,  etc." 
(8.  Buuudicti,  in  licg.,  Cap.  LXXllI.) 


CHAPTER    IV. 


S.    THOMAS    AND    S.   BASIL. 


PART    II. 

The  high  principles  of  Christianity  which  manifested  them- 
selves to  mankind  in  the  desert-saint,  Anthony,  and  the  world- 
saint,  Athanasins,  were  too  noble  and  too  full  of  divine  fire  not 
to  work  their  way  into  many  earnest  hearts.  The  desires  of 
the  tlesh,  and  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  when  once  these  principles 
possess  a  man,  are,  like  dross,  gradually  burnt  out,  and  in  their 
place  the  power  of  sacrifice  and  the  vigour  of  devotedness  take 
hold  of,  and  transform  miserable  clay  into  something  like  a 
resemblance  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified.* 

Though  we  must  now  quit  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  we  cannot 
leave  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  dis})layed  them- 
selves there  so  masterfully.  For  they  were  in  fact  the  lever- 
X)Owers  of  the  earth.  They  seem,  looking  on  the  most 
distinguished  exponents  of  them,  to  have  travelled  steadily 
westward.  The  great  strategic  centre-cities  of  Christian 
illumination,  as  the  faith  spreads  through  the  darkness  of  pagan 
night,  thro\y  out  their  bright  comfortable  rays  across  a  world 
black  with  immoralities  and  wearied  by  the  contentions  of 
Christian  Churches. t     Antioch,  Caesarea,  Neoca)sarea,  Constan- 

*  S.  Gn-Rorv  oxprfsst-s  tliis  devotj-diicss  in  tli«  followiii;;  lines: — 

"  (iradior,  non  niiu:  pra'inii  spe,  inter  curreiidmn  niemlirH  iirotendens, 
C'liristnni  Iiabenn  pro  at)Iatn.('lii'iHt  uni  pro  rohor<;  pro  opi))UH  aiupliusiniia: 
Qui  niilii  et  perHi>icaceH  otnilou  et  |)ro«|>ero8  curt>uh  pruistat, 
aitU',  ipHo  onineH  vana  ludiliria  sunt  niortales, 
Kt  niortui  viveutes.  fo-tidi  j)eccati8. 
Nefine.  euini  sine  aere  vidisti  volantiim  avom; 
Neque  sine  aqua  maris  cursor  natavit  delphiuus. 
f  iC  nee  sine  Cliristo  luortalis  i)edeni  attollit." 

(Opp.  S.  Greporii  TlieoloKi,  Tom.  I.,  PrcBf.  General,  p.  130; 
PatroUjg.  Gtcec,  Vol  XXXV.) 
t  "The  disordere  of  Christendom,  and  especially  of  the  East,  and  etill  more  of  Asia  Minor, 
•were  so  great  in  Basil's  day,  that  a  heathen  spectator  might  liave  foretold  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Church.  So  violent  a  convulsion  never  has  been  experienced  in  Christendom  since,  not 
even  in  the  times  of  S.  Gregorv  the  Seventh,  and  S.  Pius  the  Fifth;  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  powers  of  evil,  foreseeing  what  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  would  he,  when  once  heathen 
jMTseeution  «-eased.  w«t«-  niakfng  :i^  final  effort  to  destroy  it.  In  Asia  Minor  the  (Hinrch  was 
almost  without  form,  and  '  void  i*nd  empty; '  relijjioua  interests  were  j  educed,  as  it  were,  to  a 
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tirioj^le,  Athens — all  these  great /ocz  of  wickedness,  of  commerce, 
and  of  letter's,  were  in  tnrn  bl(^ss(?d  with  the  jjresence  of  men 
filled  with  the  inebriating  love  of  Christ,  and  bearing  in  their 
hearts  yearnings  and  aspirations  which  so  far  transcended  the 
dreams  of  the  noblest  of  pagans,  as  the  glory  of  heaven  surjjasses 
the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

At  present  we  are  to  consider  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Pontns  and  Cappadocia.  To  the  North-East,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  ISea,  lies  Pontus,  stretching  down  to  Colchis  and 
Greater  Armenia.  Its  inhabitans  are  formed  of  many  different 
tribes,  speaking  many  different  tongues,  Greek  cities,  busy 
marts  of  commerce,  are  dotted  all  along  the  coast.  Neocaesarea, 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  is  its  capital.*  To  the  South  of 
Pontus  is  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province,  but  for  the  most 
part  rough,  wild,  and  sterile.  Here  the  Romans  came  and 
settled,  and  eventually  established  great  military  towns  ; 
Cffisarea  soon  vied  with  Tyana  and  Coniana. 

In  these  two  divisions  the  population  was  made  up  of  a 
fusion  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  races.  The  country  was 
steeped  in  the  most  brutalized  idolatry.  "  Ma  "  was  the  ruling 
goddess.  Her  temple  was  at  Comana,  on  the  Iris.  It  is 
sufiicient  to  hint  that  kStrabo  calls  this  town  a  small  Corinth,  on 
account  of  the  thousands  of  infamous  women  who  carried  on 
the  "  sacred  rites."  As  may  be  imagined,  the  men  dwindled 
into  effeminacy ;  and  mental  hallucination,  fanaticism,  and 
madness  were  the  natural  issue  of  immorality  of  life.f  Sensual 
dc^bauchery,  slashing  the  body  with  knives,  spilling  human 
blood,  and  the  worship  of  fire,  were  amongst  the  religious 
practices  of  the  people. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  crime  and  prostitution,  the  steady 
light  of  the  New  Covenant  shone  with  its  spotless  splendour 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  will  ever  be  memorable,  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  as  the  birthplaces  respectively  of  S.  Emmelia  and 


Btftlo  of  chaos,  jiiid  Basil  socins  tt>  liavo  Immmi  tlu>  ]iriiHMi>lt>  of  truth  aud  or«h>r.  divinely  forniod, 
•livinrly  riii.s«'<l  up,  for  liiirnioni/iu};  Iho  *liscor<l:iut  rliMiuMits,  and  luiii^iu-;  thi>ni  to  tlicuuity 
uf  faith  and  lovti."     (Nowniaii's  Church  of  tht-  Fathers,  Chop.  III.,  p.  i>i.) 

^  "  Asia  Anterior  rouiaiurd  ouo  of  thf  hriulitost  .i»'w»>lH  in  tho  Koinan  torril«»rial  «M-o\vn, 
Ix'in-;  hlcssfd  above  (>lli«'r  lauds  with  natural  Ix-auty,  inexliauslible  resour(*es,  and  ahuudauei^ 
ol  )>o)>\i)atiou.  and  was,  uu)reover,  tlu-  f^reat  industrial  workshop  of  the  empire.  Here,  in  the 
eouulries  tifAlysia,  Lvdia,  ami  ("aria,  which  lo>;cthcr  witli  a  jvart  of  IMirynia  l\>nucd  tlie 
Uoiuau  pn)viuce  of  .Asia.  ti\t'  hundred  cities  aro.se.  all  richly  cuilowcd  with  works  of  art, 
puhlic  h\iildinji8,  and  nionuuieuts  ol  various  kinds.  Later  on.  there  were  reckoned  to  he  at 
least  one  thousaiul  i-ilies,  if  the  snuUler  towns  were  thrown  into  the  conipntatiou."  (The 
OcHlilenmt  the  .hw.  hy  Ur.  Dollinjier,  I'o?.  /,,  Hook  L.  p.  12—13.     Dnrucirs  translation.) 

t  Th.ere  were  several  otlu'r  important  teuiides  h»>sides  the  one  at  Couuuuk  There  was  one 
dedicated  to  Ze\is  at  Venasa.  with  its  three  thousand  hiero«lonli:  another  at  Cahira.  dedicated 
to  a  luoou-iiod  ("ailed  Meu-Pharnac.  It  was  in  his  name  that  the  sovereigns  of  Pontus  sworo 
their  most  injportaut  oaths.  The  jjod  Juuus  waa  worshipjted  verv  extenaivolv  in  Asia  Anterior, 
as  well  as  in  .Syria  and  Albania,  Th«<  city  of  Zcla.  in  Pontus.  was  a  strousjhold  of  Persian 
Worship.  Here  was  to  l>«>  found  the  famous  tempU^  of  .Vnaitis  and  ottier  Persian  j;ods.  with 
their  attendant  priests  ami  temple-servants  (Cf.  DolliiiKcr'a  ihntilf  and  Jttr,  I'oL  /.'  Book  )'/.. 
J).  ;m— ;nK.)  .>  >^  .  ,  , 
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her  g-ifted  husband, — the  parents  of  S.  Basil  the  Great.  This 
cohnnnal  Father  si)ran^^  from  a  race  of  Cliristian  atlih't<'s,  wlio 
ha<]  known  liow  to  brave  hung(^r,  cold,  and  exile  out  of  love  of 
the  Crucified,  and  who,  in  reward  of  UuAr  hi^di  courage,  had 
received  miraculous  protecttion  from  the  hand  of  Uod.*  Basil's 
father  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  learning ;  his 
mother  was  a  woman* of  extraordinary  beauty;  and  both 
mother  and  father  loved  God  with  all  that  force  and  tenderness 
of  heart  which  throw  a  glow  of  heroism  over  the  whole  character 
of  men's  lives.f 

The  influence  of  such  parents  was  not  without  its  effect. 
They  had  ten  children  ;  three  were  made  bishops  ;  four  of  them 
for  certain,  and  most  probably  all  of  them,  were  saints  ;  one 
died  in  infancy  ;  Basil  became  Doctor  of  the  universal  Church  ; 
Macrina  was  a  saint,  possessing  all  her  brother's  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  a  woman's  gentleness  of  heart ; 
Naucratius,  abandoning  all  things,  buried  himself  in  a  thick 
wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  charity ;+  8.  Peter  became  a  monk,  and  then 
Abbot ;  and  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  eloquent  theologian,^  was 
famed  for  his  simple  love  of  God.  This  family,  living  in  the 
very  centre  of  Asiatic  corruption,  not  only  cast  a  pure  and 
strong  light  into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it,  but,  even 
at  this  hour,  through  the  writings  of  some,  and  the  example  of 
others,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  thinking 
men. 

8.  Basil  the  Great,  as  he  not  only  possesses  splendid  natural 
endowments,  but  also  the  commanding  and  rigid  self-control  of 
a  governing  mind,  naturally  forms  the  centre  of  this  glorious 
group  of  Christian  saints. ||      He  may  not  be  gifted  with  the 

*  "  Reccpcrunt  Re  in  quanitlam  Ponticorura  montium  silvam,  paiicis  adliibitis  fiiga;  con- 
Bociis  f^t  victoH  niinistris.     In  lioc  exilio  hfi)t«ni  ani)f)8  et  aliquaiito  anii)liii8  sul)  dio  vixenint. 

I)lnviiH,  algoribUH  <t  frigoribiiH  expoHiti,  ah  omnibus  vito  coininodis,  ab  aniicis  et  onini 
loniinuin  ttucietate  remuti.  Ked  CbristuH  in  cornni  Bolatium  coucessa  olini  Israclitis  iniraciila 
renovavit  ...  a  Deo  suniina  illiim  potent iaj  (idncia,  suavioreni  cii)uin  poHtiilariiut, 
vel  ex  avibns  in  aere  volitantibiis,  vel  e  feris,  riuin  in  montibus  errabant.  Vix  locuti  eraut, 
cum  eoi  urn  i)edibu8  accidit  obHoniiini  spoute  oblatnm,  cervi  mira;  niaj^nitndinis 
Kx  Ilia  Gre;;orii  Nazianzeni  verljis  perKpieitiir  non  uniua  diei  cibum  lioc  rniraculo  provisum  eta 
fiiiKHe;  B«'d  ad  septem  exilii  annos  miiuis  commode  miracuhim  extendit  Papebrochius."  (Vid- 
Cpp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Prnb-yom^Tui  in  Vila,  i  3,  p.  7;  PatraUm.  Gra-x.,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  Marano  Hays  of  S.  Kmmelia:— "  Hac  libcnter  niatrinionio  viijfinitatr^m  praitnlisset.    Sed 
lit  vitarct  periciila  ob  tsiiniiiiain  v(-nu.stat«-m  inunincntia   (plurinji  enini   illins  uuptias 
anibibant.  nonntilli  etiam  raptinn  meditari  vidcbantiir)  ad  niatriinonii  portum  coufugit."    (Opp. 
8.  Basilii,  Tom.  I..  ProUgom^ia  in  Vita,  i  4,  p.l;  Pnlrolog.  Grose,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  He  apjtears  to  have  been  tlie  most  gifted  of  all  the  family: — "  Is  post  Basilinm  natu  maii- 
mu8.  mira  quadam  indole,  et  corporis  venustate  ac  viribus  et  cebTitate,  et  eximia  ad  omnia 
habilitate  ca-teris  pra-stabat.  Xtdcuin  annum  assecutus  esset  viceKimnni  secundum,  ac  publica 
ebxjuentiai  anx  specimina  dedisset  .  .  .  subiit  ilium  divina;  Rratiju  dono  fastidium  niuudi,  ac 
omnibus  rebus  suis  projectia  .  .  .  a^l  solitariaiu  ac  pauperem  vitam  maguo  auirai  ardore 
acciirrit."  (Marano,  in  Vita  S.  Basilii,  0pp.  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  §3,  p.  14;  Patrolog.  Orosc.,  Vol. 
XXIX.) 

i  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  IV.,  Chap.  XXVI.,  p.  535;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  LXVII.) 

II  His  cbaract*  r  comes  out  in  his  wiitiufjs :— "  I[»se  vero  sese  in  8<;ripliH  ac  pr:f.sertini  in 
epistolis  niiiilicc  df  piujjit.  Illius  ',::,th\ Wa^  *ii  c-oustaulia  nonuullis  fastus  et  sup<;rbia  esse  vide- 
bafur.  M-d  diiiionstrat  Grcfrorius  neminem  ab  hoc  vitio  majfis  alienuni  fuisse,  quam  Ba*ilium, 
qui  ne  leprosos  <iuideui  dcosculan,  dedignebatiur.     lirat  illius  se\  eritas  suuiiiia  beuiguitate  tern- 
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verBatility  and  political  finesse  of  Athanasius  ;  but  he  has  all 
that  iron  in  his  will  which  made  S.  Anthony  so  sublinni  a  figure 
in  the  desert.  He  may  not  boast  8.  Anthony's  toughness  of 
constitution  ;  but  he  is  certainly  endowed  with  all  his  heroism 
of  soul.  Basil  had  not  only  to  contend  against  many  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  had  not  only  to  suffer  countless  disaj)- 
pointments,  but  he  had  also  to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  of 
a  foe  more  enervating  and  more  wearing  than  most  antagonists 
— a  sickly  body,  w.orn  to  a  shadow  by  penance,  fever,  and  dis- 
ease.* A  man  of  robust  health  can  endure  a  vast  amount  of 
punishment  ;  but  it  is  only  a  saint,  one  supported  on  Christ's 
Cross  itself,  who,  when  borne  down  by  a  flagging  body,  or 
oppressed  by  an  unhealthy  liver,  is  able  to  keep  an  even  coun- 
tenance, and  fight  on  without  shrinking  in  the  battle.  Basil's 
life  was  short,  but  full.  He  died  at  fifty  ;  he  was  not  made 
bishop  till  forty  ;  at  forty-six  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth  ;  at  forty- 
tive  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  old  man.  Forty  years  of  pre- 
paration, ten  of  public  service,  death,  and  then  a  glorious  name 
throughout  the  Church,  as  a  firm  and  strong  column,  and  as  a 
steady  and  unswerving  light — such  was  the  career  of  the  great 
8.  Basil. 

He  was  formed  into  the  mighty  saint  he  was,  principally  by 
two  powerful  influence's.  IS.  Anthony  and  »S.  Athanasius  seem 
to  meet  in  him  and  blend.  True,  he  had  never  seen  Athanasius,! 
but  he  had  upon  him  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
His  tender  soul  had  been  carefully  trained  by  his  sainted  grand- 
mother Macrina.  He  himself  declares  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  swerved  in  the  faith  which  he  had  received  from  her ; 
and  that  the  light  which  she  had  so  carefully  kindled  in  his 
youthful  mind,  served  him  as  a  sure  guide  through  all  the  fogs 

IM'iafii,  itii  ut  illijis  vt-l  portiMiiiis  risus  Iniulatio  cssct,  ft  Hilcntinin  o1ij\irnatio.  Non  lepidus 
«|iii(lani  fiat.  I't  lact'tus  aut  circmiit'oiaiiciis;  scd  tatt-tur  (irofioriiis  ncninicni  in  cti'tibus  jufuii- 
iiioirm  »•(  ill  iiairaiido  li'-stiviuii'iii  fxtitisse;  iiciuiuciii  in  Jocaiulo  ar;;ulim"»'iu  «-t  in  obJnr;^aii(lu 
Ifitioii'iii."  {Maiiiiio,  ill  I'iUi,  (>j>i>.  S.  Buvsilii,  Timi.  I.,  Vap.  XL.,i2,  p.  Ittl ;  Fatrolug.  Orac,  VoL 
XXIX.) 

*■  Ili.s  Icl  Icrs  sliow  liow  acutely  lir  siilVnod  all  liis  litV  loiiji: — "  Qii(»  iiiNtatu  (li'j>relicinlcTit 
lio.s  vii-  pi'ohii.s  Isaact's,  insc  lilii  melius  euanatiit.  licet  liii^^ua  illiiis  par  non  sil.  ut  tra;;iee  e\j>i>- 
iiat'(|ua<  iiiajorein  in  iniKlnin  patieliar:   tania  erat  inorbi  ina^xnitndo.     Se<{  tanieii  <|ui(l  verisiniilo 


Kpht.  cxxxiii.,  p.  r)-»;  f.>/,s(.  (W.wriri.,  />.  r>7«— .W2;  j-:i>ist.  (WL..  ;>.  .we- 

590 — 591.)    lu  fact  he  is  eoutinually  ttpeakinj;  of  his  weak  conitition  of  health. 

t  Set>  ho^Y  S.  (Jiejiory  sjieak-s  of  liini!     He  a<hlres8es  his  ainlienee  at  the  end  of  liis  m.t^nili- 
conl  luneral  oration  on  S.  Hasil,  and  «;vv8  : — "  Kneomiuni  nieonm  eonlieite.  alius  aliain  (inannuani 

in; ;...... ;.:...*...         ...;     .1 :.    :...;!.:.    l.  ..;.,l...    ._ ...;     _ ...l.l: 


viieoiofjiuu ;  luiares  iremun ;  ealainitosi,  soiaiinni;  8<>nes.  Daeuniin:  jnvenes,  prtHiagoguuj ; 
panperes,  lariiitorein  ;  lo«'ni>letes.  disju'n.satori'ni."  (In  f.ouiirm  /Jdsi/ii  .1/,i»;»m'.  Vid.  (>;»;••  S.  Gre- 
K<nii  fheoloui.  Tom.  11. .  Oiat.  XLIW.  ij  !il.  ;».  titU!;  I'atroUHj.  Onrc.  W'L  WW'L)  .\s  the  above 
extract  sbow.s  liow  ho  reseniblod  S.  Atlian;»^ius,  ao  }  Gl  (p.  576),  of  the  smno  oration  shows  how 
he  r»  sembled  8.  Authony. 
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iind  mists  of  liL'ivsy  by  whicli  lie  was  all  liis  life  Imi^^  cikmhh. 
passed.  sWhere  was  Macrina  taught.  ?  Who  was  h(ir  master  'i — 
It  was  the  great  wonder-worker  kS.  Gn^gory,  who  liad  studied 
uiKh'r  Origen  for  five  years  at  Ca?sarea.* 

Tlie  parents  of  tliis  (xr<^gory  were  amongst  the  adon^rs  of  the 
imx)ure  goddess,  "  Ma."  Whether  they  slaslied  tin'mselves  with 
knives,  or  partook  of  the  uncleanliness  of  their  fellow-i^agans, 
history  does  not  tell.  They  died  when  the  child  was  young. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  quick,  logical  mind.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  Berytus,  and  Caesan^a.  He 
studied  Greek  letters  with  ardour.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  he  found  to  be  so  unreasonable,  and  its  teachings  so  full 
of  contradictions,  that,  after  casting  about  for  truth,  he  found 
it  at  last  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  studied  law,  rh(>toric,  and 
Latin,  and  x)roved  that  he  could  have  created  for  himself,  had 
he  desired  it,  a  brilliant  x)osition  in  the  world.  Origen,  in  281, 
fled  away  from  Alexandria  to  escape  the  persecution,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Cfpsarea.f  Gregory  hung  charm(Hl  \\\to\\  his 
lips,  till  the  tyranny  of  Maximian  broke  u})  his  classes  and 
forced  him  to  fly  again.  Gregory  then  betook  himself  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  astonished  the  (debauched  young  men  of  the 
period  by  his  spotlessness  of  Christian  life.}:  Even  as  a  pagan, 
he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  committed  a  grievous  sin.  He 
was  built  by  God  upright  ;  his  heart  was  by  nature  pure.^ 

Having  learnt  all  he  could  at  Alexandria,  and  having  sur- 
l)rised  the  city  by  a  miracle,  he  returned  to  Caesarea  in  288,  and 
studied  for  two  more  years  under  the  Adamantine.  He  had 
received  by  tliis  time  a  good  eiglit  years'  (*ourse  of  education.] 

*  S.  Basil  apjicals  to  liis  having  reroiv«'(l  tlif  trur  faitli  from  Gregory  tlirouj;li  Macrina  M 
the  stcoiigcst  testiiiiDiiy  tt)  his  ortliodoxy.  Writing  to  thi-.  Presbyters  of  Neoe.'esarea  he  says: — 
"Nostra-  aiiteni  flfh-i  qua'  jtossit  iUnstiior  esst*  proljatio.  f|iiani  (juod  educati  sunius  Biib  avia 
beata  niiiliere,  ex  vobis  orta  f  Marriiiain  dieo  celeherriinaiii  illaiii.  a  qua  edoeti  sunius  l)eatifl- 
sinii  Gregorii  verba,  qua'cuuique  usque  ad  ipsani  meinoriie  eoutintiatione  conservata  cum  ipsa 
custodicbat,  tuni  uos  a^lliue  infantes  fiugeliat  et  iuformabat  pietatis  dogmatil)U8  .  .  .  Atque 
a<I  liatic  usque  liorain.  gratias  illius,  (|ni  nos  voeavit  voeatione  sancta  a4  siii  cognitionem,  nee 
serinonf-ni  ulhini  scinius  sana-  doetriiue  ininiicuin  in  eorda  nostra  intrasse;  nee  animas  nostras 
infami  Ariauorum  lihispheniia  eontaminatas  unquani  fuisse."  (Opp.  .S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  EpuL 
CC'ir.,  p.  754;   I'atrolog.  (}r<Kr.,  Tom.  XXXII.) 

t  S.  Gregory  Tliaumaturgus  is  said  to  have  been  a  convert  of  Origen  about  a.d.  234.  He 
mail)^  liis  eonversiouH  in  spit*'  of  the  Deeian  pi-rseoutiou,  about  a.d.  25(),  an«l  the  barbarian 
ineursion,  a.d.  260.  He  sat  iu  tlie  Council  of  Autioch  in  a.d.  265.  Kome  say  lie  lived  to  thu 
yiar  270. 

X  "  Kjus  enini  vita-  puritatis  et  int«'gritatis  laus  impurornm  probmm  ac  <led<'<'UH  erat  Vt 
igitur  aliquatn  fxeusatioiu-ni  intcnipt-rantcs  ac  IDtidiiiusi  bab<Tt-iit,  si  ipsi  noii  snli  tales  esse 
vidi'utur:  insidia-^  coniniiniscunt  ur.  <-t  vafnihi  qnotldatn  eousiliuni  e.xcogitant.  ut  ahi|uani  notain 
et  niaculam  niagni  illins  viri  vita-  inurcrent."  (Vid.  (^itp.  S.  (iregorii  Episc.  Nybseui,  Tom.  Ill  in 
Vita  S.  (Ireyorii  Thaumnluryi,  p.  90.3;  PalroUxj.  (irixc.  T</m.  XLVI.J 

i  See  how  S.  CJregory  speaks  of  his  rare  abandonnu'ut  of  all  things  which  yonng  xnen 
gen«'rally  love: — "Sic  etiam  ille  a  prinio  gerniinc  tloruit,  eh'Ctione  vita;  instituti  protinus 
perfectus  et  <'ininentibu8  frondibus  con.surgeus  et  excrescens."     (L<jco  Citato,  p.  899.) 

II  His  enemies  sent  a  bad  woman  to  demand  payment  of  him  publicly,  so  that  it  miglit  be 
thought  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sin.  Gregory  caused  money  to  be  given  her.  Tliis 
was  the  result : — "Simul  enini  atque  manu  pecuniain  accepit,  spiritu  infelici  atque  rnaligno 
correpta  fremituque  immani  atque  ferali.  di verso  a  voce  humana  sodo  ingemiscens.  collabitnr 
prona    iti  nn-dio   «'<f-tu  .  cum    ciqiillus   (|Mern    .suis    luanibus    velletiat,  dilaceratus 

atque  di.sjectus  et  itculi  inversi  eM.s«-nt,  et  os  spnniain  eniitteret."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Nysseni, 
Tom.  III.,  in  Vila  .S.  Greyoi-U  Tfianniaturgi,  p.  903;  Fatrolog.  G^rtec.,  Vol.  XLVI.J 
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Now,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopate.  He 
fled,  and  by  changing  from  one  desert  place  to  another,  he 
eluded  his  i)ursuers  for  a  time  ;  but  ultimately  he  had  to  give 
way,  and  was  raised  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  shrank 
from  with  so  much  fear. 

Now  began  the  wonder-working  ministry.  He  entered  the 
famous  pagan  temple,  and  cast  out  all  its  gods  and  devils  ;  the 
pagan  priest,  who  expressed  himself  shocked  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  he  converted  by  a  miracle  ;*  he  filled  his 
church  with  converts  in  the  course  of  one  day  ;  he  cured  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  and  the  diseased,  who  were  brought  in 
crowds  for  him  to  touch  ;  he  stayed  a  pestilence ;  the  waters 
and  the  rocks  moved  at  his  command. f 

Two  Jews  thought  to  practise  on  him.  One  lay  down,  as  if 
dead,  by  the  way-side,  as  Gregory  was  passing  ;  whilst  the  other, 
with  a  most  piteous  expression  of  countenance,  and  in  mournful 
tone,  implored  him  to  contribute  something  towards  the  burial 
of  this  destitute  man,  who  had  fallen  dead  in  the  public  road. 
Grc^gory  took  off  his  cloak  and  threw  it  upon  the  prostrate  form. 
Wluui  h(^  had  passed,  the  supplicant  thought  to  join  in  a  peal 
of  laughter  with  his  companion  ;  but  no  response  came  from 
under  the  cloak — the  Jew  removed  it :  the  impostor  was  dead.:}: 

The  success  of  this  wonder-working  missionary  may  be 
imagined  from  a  fact,  stated  by  himself,  that  when  he  came  to 
die  he  left  only  seventeen  pagans  in  a  city  which,  when  he  first 
entered  it,  contained  only  seventeen  Christians. 

Such  was  the  instructor  of  Macrina,  who  exerted  so  powerful 
a  sway  over  the  great  8.  Basil.  Thus  we  have  the  school  of  IS. 
Mark, — PantjLMius,  Clement,  Origeu,  Athanasius,  and  Gregory, 
bringing  its  influence  to  bear  on  Basil.  The  grand  tradition  of 
Catholic  truth  was  working  its  way  towards  the  West.  The 
great  strat(^gic  Church-positions  are  not  only  fortresses,  strong 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  greatly  fortified  through  their  net- 
work connection  one  with  another.^ 

*  Thitlrm,  p.  915— 9111. 

t  "  Cum  iMiim  jiostiiliirot  antistos.  iit  saxmn  qiioddiiin  injions,  quod  ooulis  oorniu  sulijcctum 

?ro8j)i<i'U'tiir.  ot  mm  iiiovon-tur,  absque  iiiium  huiiiana  movtrotur.  ac  ptT  solain  t'ulv'x  virtutfiu, 
UH.su  (irf;r()iii  a,l  ultiMiuu  locnui  transfVnvtur."     (Ibi,Uiii.  p.  9IB;  s«-t>  also  />.  92:— 9:i4.) 

t  "  Duo  <|uiil(Mii  llrhrivi.  sivo  lut-ruiu  sprctautt's,  sive  vitujMTatioutMu  qiuuudani  ndversus 
vlruiu,  ut  «iui  t'laudi  m-  (lcc('))ti()iii  opportuiuis  fs.sft  qiia-ri'iitt's  i-jus  rt-ilituni  ohsfivaiit. 
Atqut>  horuiu  uuus  (|ui*l«>ui.  <|ui  uioituus  rsso  vitlcbatur.  sui)ino  liabitu  t'Xt«Misut«  pt-r  traus\  i-r- 
sani  viaiu  miMitam  \)n>ji'»tus  vv.xt  :  alter  vrro  jai't-ut*  lu  -scilioft  doitloraus.  lauitMitautium 
v»>c»'s  iinitanalur,  a«'  pra'lrrc\iuttin  uia;;iiuui  illuiu  viiuui  inihunaliat  dict'us:  Ht-pt-utr  niortc 
I'ont'ptus  liic  imscr  uudus  jaoi-t.  t'iqu«>  dnst  apparatus  ad  sipulturaui  .  .  .  hio  vt-ro 
nihil  (luu-tatus  super  jartMiteui  iuji'Ctn  diploids  .  .  .  itt-r  su\uu  jirosi'quflmtur.  S«'d 
po.sU'aquaui  tli^ns.so  illo  .  "  .  .  impostor  ille  .iacontoui  ut  .sur};»Mft.  hortaliatur 
•.  •.  •  luiutuus  (Mat  .  .  .  vera  uu>rto."  ((>l>p.  S.  (irogorii  Nvsseui,  J'ouu  III., 
tn  Vita  S.  Greyofii  Thaumaturffi.  p.  939—942;  PatroUHi.  Or,rc..  I'o/.  XU'l.) 

«i  *''."'"  •  •  •  antt'<iuam  oxct'di-rt't  vita,  ouport't  ouiiu's  a  siniularris  ad  salutanMn 
ntlem  vuloro  oonversos.  ubi  suuui  obitiun  pni'seusit.  studioso  dilimMiti-rqut-  totaui  urbt-m 
aRrumque  oiri-a  vioiuuui  porscrutatur.  scire  voU'us  »>oqui  adluu-  i'sst>ut  ox.tra  tidt-ni  rvlicti.  It 
lyitur  c'oguovit,  uou  plures  septenulecim  case,  qui  in  autiquo  orroro  periuausisseut :  Acerbum 
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Not  oiH^  ainoii^^st  tlie  Fathers  received  a  more  perfect  training 
ihiin  iS.  Basil.*  His  father,  who  knew  the  full  value  of  a  liberal 
education,  took  special  pains  with  the  tea(;hing  of  his  son.  He 
and  iS.  Emmelia,  after  the  boy  had  bcM^n  inibut'd  with  Christian 
principles  by  Macrina,  continuc^l  his  instruction  till  he  was  lit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  at  Caesarea, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  Ca?sarea  he  soon  gained  the 
hearts,  and,  by  his  talents,  won  the  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.!  ^^^  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
])('rs()nal  beauty  as  a  youth,:}:  and  it  was  only  through  penances 
and  the  ravages  of  disease  that,  comparatively  in  a  few  years, 
his  bloom  was  gone,  and  he  was  reduced  prematurely  to  the 
condition  of  a  su])erannuated  man.  At  Constantinoj)le,  he  fell 
in  with  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Libanius,  and  most  probably 
studied  under  him  in  846  or  841. §  He  could  not  have  found  a 
more  able  master.  Libanius  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was 
drawn,  through  his  love  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  to 
settle  for  a  time  at  Athens.  During  the  period  8.  Basil  was  at 
Constantinople,  Libanius,  it  appears,  had  simi)ly  a  j)rivate 
school  there  ;  but  so  great  was  his  brilliancy  and  his  reputation 
as  a  sophist,  that  he  emi)tied  the  public  academies  of  the  city ; 
and  in  consequence,  through  the  envy  and  spite  of  those  he  had 
surpassed,  and  through  the  influence  of  Limenius  his  private 
enemy,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  magician,  and  driven  from 
the  town.ll  He  possessed,  together  with  his  high  natural  gifts, 
the  vices  of  the  pagan  ;  and  was  vain,  proud,  querulous,  and 
impure,     Still,  Basil  learnt  much  from  him,1[  and  though  hardly 


qiiidt-ni  (^tiain  lioc,  inquit  ml  Deuin  sUHpioiens,  doesse  aliquid  coniin  plpiiitiulini,  qui  Horvaiitiir. 
ViTtimtaiiK'ii  iua;;na  >;ratiaruiii  actioiie  dif^iiam  rem  cshc  aicbat,  <|iu)d  totidcin  Hiiiiiila<!roriini 
cnlt<)i«'8  icliiKiticirt  «'i.  qui  8il)i  siwcfssmus  «'8S(it  in  E<:cleHia,  (juot  ipse  cliristiauos  ac<t;))iK8»"t." 
(Opp.  S.  (;i«-;;orii  Nvsseui,  I'om.  III.,  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Thaumaturgi,  p.  954;  Fatruloy.  QroBC, 
Vol.  XL  VI. J 

*  Vid.  (>pp.  S.  Hasilii.  Tom.  I.,  Vita  S.  Basilii  Magni,  Aucti/re,  Marano,  Cap.  I.— IV.,  p.  1—14; 
J'atrolog.  (J nee,    VuL.  XXIX. 

t  "  LiVx-ntiuH  narrat  [OrcKorius  Naziau.]  illius  in  virtiite  ac  litteris  progif sbmb.  (/iini  esHet 
CiRsarea-,  <'IiaruM  ciat  a-<|iialil)UH  et  iiiaj^iHlriH,  at;  brevi  tciiiiK>r<i  ina>;iio  in  prctio  apnd  plclx-ioi 
j't  jniinorcH  civifafis:  ilicror  iiiKT  rlH-torr.s  cliaiu  aiit*'  ihctoricain  exlu-drain,  pliilosopliiii 
iiit<-r  ])liil()s<>pliri.s  ftiaiii  ante  pliilusupliia-,  dccrt'ta,  e,t  quod  luaximum  est,  Christiauiti  saccrdoa 
ant«^  «a«ronlotiuni."     flhi/Uni,  'Turn.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

t  "Neiiiiiii  <'ed«'bat  IJjisilin.s  corporis  piilchritndinc  ft  robore  ac  proccritate,  antcquam  ilium 
p«'nit<'nti;f  laborcs  d(*l)ililah«cnt;  sed  eura  ab  cjusmodi  oruaiuentia  laudare  uoluit  Oregoriiis." 
(Ibiilnn,  Tom.  /.,  (lap.  II.,i  ],  p.  10. 

^  It  18  not  quite  certain  whctber  Libanius  was  the  companion  or  the  master  of  S.  Basil — 
most  probably  the  latter.  See  this  point  argued  in  the  Prolegomena  of  3Iarauo's  Life  of  the 
Saint,  Cap.  11.,  H,  p.  10. 

II  Libanius  was  probably  born  in  a.d.  314,  some  say  in  316.  His  teachers  were  Cleobuhis, 
Didynius,  and  Zenobius.  He  was  not  only  the  teacher  of  S.  Basil,  but  also  of  S.  John  Chrysostoni. 
He  died  about  391,  or  a  few  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadins. 

H  And  Libanius  thought  much  of  Basil,  he  writes  to  him  in  this  strain: — "Ego  enim.  qnem 
tni  oblitum  putas,  etiain  olirn  adolesr;entem  reverebar;  et  tenii)erantia  cum  seuibus  certaute.ra 
videns,  idque   in  ilia  urbe   qua*,   vohiptatibus   scatet,  et  disciplinarum  jam   jiartt^m   ma^iiain 

consecutum "        (Opp.   S.    Basilii,    Tom.    IV.,   Kpintolarum    Claasis  III.,  Epi*t. 

CCC'A'JfZF/.— Libanius  Basilio.  p.  1079:  Patrolog.  Grre^..  Vol.  XXXII.  See  S.  Basil's  letters  to 
Libanius.  typist.  (ICCXXXV.,  p.  1078:  Epist.  CCCXXXVII..  p.  I0f!2;  Epiat.  CCCXXXIX.,  p.  1083 
—1086;  Epist.  CCCXLIL.  p.  1087:  PJpist.  CCCXLIII..  p.  1087:  Episl.  CCCXLVIII.,  p.  1091;  Epi^t 
CCCL..  p.  1094;  Eiriat.  CCCLL,  CCCLIIL,  C'CCLVL,  CCCLIX.—I'ages  Vm,  1095,  1098,  1099— Of>p. 
S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I  V.J 
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exhibiting  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Attic  orators, 
he  was,  without  dispute,  the  first  amongst  the  countless  rheto- 
ricians of  the  fourth  century. 

From  Constantinople,  8.  Basil  betook  himself  to  Athens. 
Here  he  met  8.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Cappadocia,  and  who  now  became  his  bosom-friend. 

Gregory's  father,  unlike  Basil's,  was  a  convert.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  Hypsistarian  sect,  which,  whilst  holding  some 
tenets  of  the  Jews,  professe^l  many  doctrines  of  the  i)agans.* 
His  wife,  S.  Nonna,  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  he 
was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  which  was  not  very 
far  from  Csesarea.t  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  episcopate, 
and  not  having  been  as  well  instructed  as  he  might  have  been, 
caused  great  trouble  in  the  Church  by  signing  the  Armenian 
creed  ('^60),  and  was  only  drawn  out  of  his  entanglements  by 
the  efforts  of  his  son.J 

This  son — afterwards  called,  like  S.  John,  "the  Theologian" 
— was  born  before  his  father  became  a  bishop,  but  after  he  had 
become  a  Christian,  either  in  825  or  826.  Before  his  birth,  and 
after  it,  his  pious  mother  had  offered  the  boy  to  God.  When 
he  had  just  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  she  held  out  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  made  him  place  his  little  hands  upon  them, 
as  a  token  that  Christ  was  to  be  his  portion  ;  and  the  boy  at 
once,  as  if  realizing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  action,  gave  his 
consent  to  this  early  dedication.  Gregory  was  an  extraordinary 
child.^  In  many  things  his  life  resembled  that  of  the  Angelical. 
Both  were  offered  to  God  in  tender  infancy.  Both  were?  forcibly 
attracted  from  the  visible  world  into  the  Unseen  Kingdom. 
Both  at  an  early  age  shunned  pleasure,  followed  serious  pur- 
suits, fled  the  company  of  the  vain,  and  sought  to  associate  with 
men  of  God  who  loved  sacrifice  and  practised  virtue  ;  and  both, 
finally,  had  a  special  attraction  towards  holy  purity. II 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  Lord  purposely  raised  up,  in  the 
midst  of  the  debaucheries  and  prostitutions  of  paganism,  cer- 

*  "  IT.vp«istarit)iuni  at'«'tuin  ]ir<)fitfl>af\ir  Grcjioriua  pnter;  qu:\»  sootn'Kx  peiitili  ermro, 
inquit  nostt-r  (ircodiiiia,  ot  lo>;ali  vaiiitato  roiitlata  riat ;  qiiuniiu  llt^ill^^(|lu■  (lai  tcs  (|ua.s<lain 
fnKitMis.  ex  quibustlam  paitilms  ctinilata  tt  toiistitiita  est. '"  ( (>pi>.  S.  Uregorii  Theolugi,  Tom, 
I.,  ill  Vitii  S.  linyorii  Thtoloiji.  ^  4,  ;>.  l.MI;   I'alroloif.  Onr<:  I'ol.  XXX  I'.) 

t  "Aimo  ixitur  325  biiptizntus  est  (.Ui'sorius,  aiit  ali<iiianto  post  tempore."  (IbUifnt,i6 — 7, 
J).  151.) 

t  "  Quod  do  GveRorio  e  lavaoro  asceiid«'ut«>  pnvuuntiatum   ftierat,  oontipit.    CroatU8  e«t 

cpist-oims  anno  :?2!».  vcl  ;V2!l,  nt  placet  (lotliotVido  lU'iniant.  annoa  natna  fornu'  miiuquafrinta ; 
t'ununu'  Na/,iair/.<'uani  Kci-losiarii  per  (|uatli:i^inta  <(uin<im'  aniios  sa|)i«-nlis8in)c  auniiiiistra.s^ft, 
j'xactis  ptMic  t'lntuin  annis  pU-nn-s  tlitium,  sanrtissmu'  obiit  anno  i-Xfiinto  .i'.i  vt-l  ineunte  ;<74." 
(IhuUm.i  8.  />.  152.) 

5"Al»  ipsis  inounabnlis  pio  a  i)iis  partMitibua  eduoatiis  est,  qui  rPKeiid;r  ipsiua  puoritias 
curan\  ij>si  ausrcpoit".  fnui  ram  :i"tat«ii\.  (inani  diount  rationis  oxpt'itt-ni.  porlranaiss*-!.  iMim 
inatir,  (pn>ni  jam  statiin  abovtu  Wo  obtiilirat.  atqui-  otiani  piiiisquam  na.siontnr  tlica\  t-rat, 
itfi-um  obtnlit  «t  ilicavit."  M>/>/'.  S.  Grifioru  'riu-olojji,  2\>m,  J.,  in  Vita  S.  Oifi/orii  J7irt./<vi.  i  ^3, 
p.  Uil;  l\itrolo<j.  Ortrc,  Vol,  XXXV.J 

||  "  IMvinna  quidam  inot'ssit  jnv»>nis  animnm  aitior  servandi?'  pndicitw,  quciu  visum  cujiesto 
Ipsi  n\  somnis  ostonsum  magis  luagisqiio  tiruiavit."     (Ibidem.  {  24.  p.  161.) 
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tain  chosen  souls,  who  should  be  as  lights  in  darkness,  and 
witnesses  at  all  events  to  the  hi^h  vocation  of  the  Christian 
c<illin«;.*  Th<^  two  crying  sins  of  the  world  have  ever  been 
})ri(le  and  sensuality,  followed,  as  their  shadow,  by  cruelty; 
and,  therefore,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  have  ever  shown  forth 
in  their  careers,  in  a  special  manner,  the  three  great  gifts  of  a 
Christian  life  :  Humility,  Purity,  and  Charity — three  virtues  so 
subliuie,  requiring  fur  their  full  and  constant  practice  so  high  a 
grace,  that  they  can  only  be  found  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Cross, 
and  only  then  thrive  when  fostered  by  the  grace  of  God.f 

Here  again  S.  Gregory  and  the  Angelical  bring  each  the 
image  of  the  other  before  the  mind.  For  if  in  his  prison  the 
Angelical  had  a  vision  of  angels,  who  descended  after  his  great 
temptation  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  chastity, 
S.  Gregory  also  as  a  boy  had  a  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  X-)oems  that  he  beheld  two  beautiful,  modest,  sim- 
ply-attired virgins,  and  they  came  up  to  him,  and  kept  on 
kissing  him  :  when  he  asked  whence  and  who  these  women 
were,  one  replied,  "  Purity  :"  the  other,  "  Sobriety." 

And  they  said  (and  here  is  seen  how  Christ  was  all  in  all) 
"  We  stand  by  Christ  the  King,  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the 
celestial  virgins.''^  They  then  invited  him  to  join  his  light 
to  theirs,  and  promised  to  carry  him  through  the  air  into  the 
radiance  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  influence  of  this  dream 
or  apparition  left  its  impression  on  the  child  for  life.  It  was 
one  of  those  turning-points  in  a  career,  on  which  seems  to 
revolve,  not  merely  the  destiny  of  one  individual,  but  the  fate, 
sometimes,  of  polities  and  states. 

Whilst  Basil  was  taught  by  Macrina  to  contemn  the  earth, 

*  See  his  poem  on  virginity: — 

"  Virginitatf  in  coronis  nostris  redimire  juvat, 
Ex  jmro  corde  pniis  psalleutes  in  liyniuis, 
H<)<'  ciiini  vitif;  n«»8tr;p  pra-clarnni  eat  donum, 
Auio  «'t  cU-iMro  Hpleiididins  v.t  (ibore. 

His  ill  (luibiiM  teninani  vitatn  liuiiii  sternit  virgineua  ardor, 
Mentis  alas  ad  Deiiiii  in  C(jt:io  regnantem  liinc  eveliens."  etc. 
(C>T'P-  ^-  Orcgorii  Tlieologi.  Tom.  III.  Sectio  II..  C'armina  Moralia,  §  1,  p.  522;  see  also  ?  2,  Pra- 
cepUnul  Virtjin^s ;  i '.i,  Ex.htjrtatw  cui  ViryiiwH ;  §4,  Ad  Virginem  ;   i  6,  De  I'udkitia  ;   il,  De  Casti- 
taU—i>.  52^—647;  PalroUxj.  Unec,  Vol.  XXXVII.) 

t  How  ninch  interior  trial  had  lie,  with  all  his  virtue,  to  go  through!  Christ  supported  bim. 
He  speaks  thus: — 

"  Hei  niilii !  defatigatus  sum,  mi  Christe,  vita  niortaliiim  ! 
Hei  inilii !  qiiani  luctam  et  tenipestatera  a  compare  perpessus  sum! 
O  diurnain  vitaiii  *-t  incrolatani ! 
O  interna  et  externa  certainina 
Qiiibns  comiiupitur  pnlchritudo  divinjc  iniagiiiis!" 

(Offp.  S.  Gregoiii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata 
de  Seipso.  §  XJ,  p.  130fi.) 
t  "Virgines  duas  videre  sibi  videbatnr  propiiis  stantes,  candidis<|ue  vestibus  collucentes, 
ambas  formosas,  eju8<lenique  fetatis,  qiiibus  oruaniento  erat  inoruata  fcnnia.  Quaereuti 
Gregorio  qusenam  essent,  et  nude  venissent.  altera  se  casiitatern  esse  dixit,  altera  teinper- 
antiam;  cumque  ipsnm  hortat.'e  essent,  nt  nientibus  nieiiteni  et  facem  facibus  jungeret,  quo 
eum  miro  fulgore  splendentem  in  coelum  ferrent ;  protinus  in  coelnm  evolarunt.  Cum  igitur 
viso  nocturno  iucenaus  esset  Gregorius,  amor  castitatis.  cujus  fulgor  intimis  animi  recessibtis 
coutineri  non  poterat,  in  eo  splenduit."  COpp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tw/i.  /.,  in  Vita  S.  Grtgorix 
Theoloffi,  i  25,  p.  162;  Patroloy.  Orotc,  Vol.  XXX  V.J 
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and  whilst  he,  on  account  of  the  loftiness  of  his  great  mind, 
was  never  satisfied  with  clay,  spurning  it  under  foot,  G-regory's 
better  nature  seemed  to  soar  after  high  purity  and  contempla- 
tive love  ; — the  first  leaving  the  world  because  he  saw  its 
hollowniiss  ;  the  other,  because  the  brighthess  of  a  pure  attrac- 
tion drew  him  away  to  nobler  things.* 

But  the  history  of  Gregory  must  briefly  be  traced  up  to  his 
meeting  with  8.  Basil  at  Athens.  He  continued  some  time  with 
his  parents,  learning  to  love  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
I)ractising  the  austerities  of  a  devoted  life.f  He  had,  as  a  boy, 
abandoned  pleasure,  and  all  those  amusements  which  form  the 
ambition  of  young  men.  God  seemed  to  possess  his  heart.  He 
was  at  length  sent  to  Cajsarea,  to  acquire  those  elements  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  of  service  to  a  Christian  in  days 
of  conflict  and  of  trial.  Here  it  was  that  he,  probably  for  the 
lirst  time,  met  Basil. J:  Here  they  remained,  knit  by  a  close 
familiar  tie,  till  they  were  sent  to  other  seats  of  learning  to 
complete  their  experience  and  education.  Basil,  as  has  been 
said  already,  went  to  Constantinople  ;  Gregory  hurried  off  to 
Pah^stine  ;^  and  thither  he  journeyed,  drawn  by  the  reputation 
of  the  schools  of  rhetoric  which  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  Eusebius, 
and  other  men  of  wide  renown  had  rendered  famous  in  the 
East-ll  When  Gregory  arrived  there,  he  put  himself  under 
Thesperius  the  rhetorician,  and  became  familiar  wuth  Euzoius, 
who  was  placed  later  on  by  the  Arians  in  the  See  of  Ca^sarea. 
From  Palestine,  Gregory  betook  himself  to  the  celebrated  school 
of  the  many-peopled  city,  and  doubtless  heard  much  of  those 
mighty  Christian  teachers — of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Didymus.lF 

*  Christ  It  was  who  lift<'d  him  np :  see  his  poems,  in  which  his  heart  expresses  itself — 
pot'iiiH  wlii«l),  thoufjli  imblishcd.  wen-  lU'vor  inttudcd  by  liim  for  publication  : — 
■'  Ipse  ciiitit  sol  oriilds  illustriit  ct  oculis  illncft. 
i)u:i'  (|iiidcin  iiia^ni  Dri  ad  bouos  actus  »uut  part<^s, 
Prima  ct  ultima:  una  vcro  mca  est. 
111c  mc  (>a|iaccm  ctlicit  boui  ct  vires  siippcditat. 
K;;o  vcro  in  medio,  vclut  in  stadio  cursor  iu)n  adniodum  Icvis 
(h-adior.  nou  sine  i)ni'mii  .s|ie.  inter  eurrcnduui  membra  protcudcns 
(.Miristuiu  liabens  \n'o  ulllutu,  Christum  pro  roborc,  pro  opib\is  aniplissirais" 

(Opp.  S.  Oregoril  Thcolojji,  Tom.  ITT.,  Carminnm  Lib.  /.  Srctio  II.,  Pwmata 
Moralia,  Jk"  J'irtitte,  p.  675;  I'atroloff.  Gnrc,,  VoL  XXX  i'l.) 

t  "  Postquani  intra  doinum  patcrnam  sic  primuin  instituta  fuit  ({rcyorii  pucritia.  sacrarum- 
que  littcrarnm  studiis  ct  omni  virtutunj  ^cuerc  informata.  extra  linieu  prolatnsuut  c.jus  studia." 
(<>l>l>.  S.  (Ucgorii  Theolofji,  Tom,  I.,  in  Vila  S.  Gregorii  Th^looL,  §  27.  p.  162;  PiUi-olog.  Gnrc,,  VoL 

XX  xr.) 

i  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Orcjiorii  Thcologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita.  5  29,  p.  163;  PatroU^.  Orwe.,  Vol  XXXV. 

?  "  Idem  littcrarnm  atnor,  qui  DasiliiUM  et  Gregorium  Cicsarca^  Cappadocnm  coi\Junxcrat, 
altenun  al»  alt<>r»>  distraxit.  Hasilius  uauujuc  inde  pr«dectus  est  Constantinop<dim,  Hrc<ioriu8 
vcro  in  Pala-stiuam  navifiabit  '  olt  aitis  »>ratoria>  amorem  in  Pabcstiua*  scholis.  tuin  llorentibus 
moratus."  "     (Oitp.  S.  Grcgorii  Theolo<ii.  Tom.  I.  in  I'lM,  §  M.  p.  UV> ;  Pntrolog.  Grtrc,  VoL  XXXV.) 

II  "  Illustrcs  cuini  crant  schohc  ilbc  ao  tl»>rcntissijuic.  in  quibus  ex  ("hristianis  olim.  Panj- 
pbilus  martyr,  K\iscbius,  aliiquc  doctissimi  viri  prot'cssi  fncrant :  his  autcm  tcmporibns,  Thcs- 
pcrium  lircjiorins,  nt  scribit  llicrouvmus,  rhctorem,  eloqucntia^  praccptorcni  habuit^" 
(Ihiilfiii.) 

1J  "  Aliquandin  coninioratns  in  Palvstina  Grcgorius  Alexandrian!  se  contulit.  ctyus  nrbis 
soholas  olim  illustrarant  Clemens,  Orisrencs,  aliiquc  viri  pictatc  ct  scientia  eummendandi,  e( 
quas  den\uin  Didvmus  ceh-briorcs  reddidit,'     (Ibitiem,  {  3-.'.  ;>.  165.) 
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But  the  great  attraction  for  all  young  m(ni  who  had  a  tawto 
for  letters  seems  to  have  been  Athens.  Thc^y  might  study  in 
EgyJ)t,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  their  education  had  been  completed,  until  they  had 
drunk  from  th(^  fountain-head,  and  had  resid<^d  for  some  time 
amidst  the  refining  influences  and  classical  atmosphere  of  the 
mistress  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Gregory  seems 
to  have  been  quite  impatient  to  leave  Alexandria,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  this  seat  of  pagan  wisdom.  lie  would  not  even  wait 
for  the  spring  of  the  year.*  lie  had  the  courage  to  brave  the 
probability  of  being  overtaken  in  one  of  those  territic  storms 
which  swept  across  the  ^gean  during  the  winter  solstice.  And 
here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Angelical.  For  twenty  long 
days  the  boat  was  under  stress  of  a  terrible  tempest.  But 
Gregory  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  courage  of 
S.  Thomas.  Yet  had  the  Angelical  been  in  his  position,  very 
possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  overcome.  Though 
Gregory  from  the  first,  with  a  full  and  lively  faith,  had  given 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  still  he  had  not  been  baptized. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  death,  f  He  did  not  so  much  fear  to 
leave  this  world  as  to  meet  the  Judge  in  the  other.  So  loud 
was  his  wailing,  so  demonstrative  his  fear,  so  vehemently, 
indeed,  did  he  scream  to  our  Lord — begging  for  more  time  as 
he  himself  assures  us — that  the  passengers  who  were  with  him 
seemed  to  forget  their  own  peril,  so  much  were  they  concerned 
for  him. J:  He  offered  himself  to  God  again  and  again,  as  he 
lay  during  those  twenty  long  days,  weeping  and  terrified  in  the 
stern  of  the  ship.     He  relates  that  he  was  saved,  not  through 

*"Demnm  haustis  utriusque  Caesareie  et  Alcxandriaj  scicutiariiin  fontibiis,  raajori  animl 
ardore  Atlienaruiu  tlutniua  sitieus.  niora-qiie  iinpatieiis,  conscMiaa  uavi  iEgiiiea  circa  medium 
Noveiubrem,  quo  teuipoiH  periculosissiuuc  tcnipcstates  exoriri  bolcnt,  hi  (Jniciaiii  per  iiiiiro 
Partheuioira  uavigat."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  §  33,  p.  165;  FatroUtg.  Grcec, 
Vol  XXX  V. ) 

t  He  thus  throws  his  tlionghts  into  poetry: — 

Solveus  uavigabaiu  versus  Gneciam. 

Cypri  latus  legebam,  tuinque  ventorum  impetiiB 

Navem  a;stnando  iiupulit,  a<;  omuia  una  nox  eraut, 

Terra,  pontus,  jether,  cteluui  tenebris  snflusum; 

Tonitrua  resonabant  fulsurum  vibratiouibus. 

Stridebant  rudentes  velis  tunieutibus. 

Nutabat  mahis,  nee  clavi  ulla  iiriuitas; 

Vi  enim  rapiebatur  e  inaiiibus. 

Navis  iinplebatur  aquis  latera  superantibua: 

Clamor  promiscuus  et  lamentabilis  exaudiebatur 

Nautarum,  liortatonim,  niagistronim  et  vectorum 

Christuiu  una  voce  invocantuni " 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lih^r  TL, 
Sectio  I.  Poematade  Sripso.  v.  13(J— 141,  p.  1038—1039; 
FatroUjg.  GroRC.,  Vol  XXXVII.) 

%  "  Quod  autem  credibile  non  est,  sed  tamen  certissimum 
Omnes  oniissa  sua  ipsorum  calamitate, 
In  unum  jungebant  claraosas  precatioues, 
Pii  in  commuuibus  malis  navigatores: 
Adeo  condolebant  lerumnis  meis!  " 

(Opp.  S.  Giegorii  Tiieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Liber  II..  fiedia 
/..  Poemata  de  .Sripso.  v.  170—175,  p.  1038—1039;  Patrolog. 
Graec,  Vol.  XXXVII.) 
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his  own  prayers,  but  through  those  of  8.  Noima,  his  holy- 
mother.  And  so  impressed  were  the  ship's  company  by  this 
visible  interposition  in  their  favour,  that  those  amongst  them 
who  were  not  Christians  already,  joined  the  Church,  and 
received  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  Baptism.* 

Gregory  must  have  felt  that  a  load  was  removed  from  his 
heart  when  the  weather-beaten  boat,  white  with  brine,  at 
length  cast  anchor  with  its  wearied  crew  in  the  Piraeus.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  exchange  the  wilds  of  Cappadocia  for  the 
cultivated  schools  of  Alexandria.  What  must  it  not  have  been 
to  enter  into  the  bright  and  beautiful  Ahna  Mater  of  all  that 
was  perfect  in  art  and  all  that  was  refined  in  philosophy  ? 
Here,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  existed,  through  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  states,  through  domestic  wars  and  revolutions, 
one  supremacy  :  and  that  was  the  sovereignty  of  culture  and  of 
taste.  Situated  on  the  blue  ^gean,  within  easy  reach  by  water 
of  every  sunny  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  drawing  into 
itself  the  many-tongued  populations  of  the  civilized  and  bar- 
barian world, — Athens  was  the  grand  metropolis  of  the  realm 
of  mind  ;  the  Sedes  Sapient Ue  of  East  and  West  ;  the  shrine 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  home  of  all  that  was  most  fascinating 
in  the  arts  of  life.f  Attica  may  have  been  less  fertile  than 
Pontus,  her  streams  and  her  wood  may  not  have  satisfied  the 
half-savage  nature  of  the  Capj)adocian, — the  Egyptian  may  have 
long(^d  for  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Nile,  and  Asiatic  magnifi- 
cence may  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
Grecian  taste, — the  world  at  large  could  boast  of  many  things 
which  Greece  had  not  ;  but  there  was  just  one  gift  which  Attica 
possessed,  and  with  which  no  other  region  of  the  earth  could 
vie  :  she  alone  knew  how  to  inoculate  the  expanding  mind  with 


*  It  is  obat'iviiblc  tliat  tlic  wholo  ship's  company  appear  to  liave  called  upon  ChriM.  He 
B0C1U8  to  have  l)(>eii  known  and  loved  in  a  i»ersonal  manner — as  one  who  could  really  help  and 
save.    Christ  was  the  one  hope  ot'yonnj:  (ircfiorv  in  hia  terror.     He  says: — 

Tu  vero  tnnc  etiani  fiiisti.  Christe.  nia^nns  mihi  salvator, 
Qui  et  luiuc  liberas  me  a  Sicculi  lluctibus." 

(Ibidem,  V.  175—176.  p.  1043.) 
See  how  ho  cries  to  (Mirist.  as  if  he  really  knew,  and  could  make  couditious  Mith  Uim: 
"  'Tims  sum,'  aiebam.  et  antca  et  nunc  (juo(in«> : 

Tu  bis  me  acei]nes.  possessionem  tibi  pretiosissimani, 

Terne  maris<|iu-  donum.  et  matris 

Preee,  et  firavissimis  terroribus  dedicatnm. 

Tibi  vivam.  si  «liij>lex  ert'ujrero  perieulum. 

T»i  enltorein  amities,  si  me  pro.jieiaa. 

Ktiam  nunc  dis»'ii>nlns  turbine  agitatur.     Bxcuto  ergo 

Somuum,  aut  griulere,  et  st'et  met  us." 

(Ibuirm,  r.  194— 201.  p.  104.1) 

t  The  nun-al  dcKradatiou.  however,  of  the  people  was  complete.  Theory  is  one  thin;;,  and 
practice  is  another.  St)  it  has  ever  been  with  tlu'  best  of  pajtaus.  Auy  tiue  luiud  may  conceive 
a  n«>ble  and  pur(>  idt>al.  but  without  supernal  help  no  man  can.  for  any  length  of  tiiue.  realize 
It  in  himself.  Tb»>  treatnuMit  of  slaves  as  animals  had  the  etVect  of  lowering  respect  for  virtue 
and  lunnanity.  IMato  looked  ni)on  it  as  a  nnirk  of  ediu^'atiou  to  despise  slaves.  Fear  and 
sensiialitv  were  the  two  prime  motivi's  of  action  in  the  slaves.  l)«'bauchery  and  keeping 
slaves  went  Ixninil  band  in  hand.  Slaves  were  sold,  let  out  to  hire,  lent  for  the  most  wicked 
purposes.  TbuvS  with  tJreece  as  with  Rome :  the  degradation  of  one  class  of  liumau  beiugs, 
generated  the  corruption  of  the  rest. 
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an  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful.  She  exhibited  a  refinement 
and  a  taste  wliich  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  magic 
of  Athenian  life*  If  no  honey  could  compare  with  that  drawn 
from  the  tliymy  carpets  of  Hynn^ttus,  certainly  no  education 
could  compete — speaking-  mer(3ly  of  human  culture — with  that 
bestowed  upon  the  Athenian  youth  by  this  bright  Alma  Mater 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  the  town  itself,  for  that  was  miserable 
and  dirty,  with  its  houses  huddled  together,  and  narrow  streets ; 
nor  was  it  the  influence  of  books,  or  of  secluded  meditation  in 
the  closet, — but  it  was  the  free,  elastic,  inebriating  air  of  Attica, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tradition  of  philosophy  and  letters  which 
hung  about  the  place  like  an  atmosphere,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed.  The  learning  and  mysticism  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
flowed  in  there  and  became  refined.f  The  hundreds  of  mer- 
chant ships  which  traded  along  the  coast,  and  amongst  the 
Ionian  islands,  round  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  and  amidst 
the  bright  cities  of  the  inland  sea,  not  only  returned  laden  with 
iron  and  brass,  with  corn  and  wine,  with  coal  and  timber, — but 
also  with  eager  youths  who  had  heard  of  the  reputation  of 
some  brilliant  sophist  in  the  great  mother-city,  and,  abandoning 
all  things,  were  bent  upon  becoming  his  disciples.J  There  was 
not  a  sailing  ship  which  bounded  out  of  the  Piraeus,  and  cut  its 
way  through  the  waves  of  the  ^gean,  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  fame  and  the  fascination  of  the  place  which  sent  it  forth. 
Was  it  possible  for  Phidias  to  throw  all  that  was  'divine  in 
human  form  into  the  living  marble  without  creating  a  sensa- 
tion ?  Could  the  foreigner  look  into  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri 
without  returning  home  and  speaking  in  wondrous  admiration 

*  A  Greek  boy  was  gonerally  educated  thus: — First,  his  mother  and  women-slaves  watclied 
over  liini ;  tlieii.  Ironi  boyhood  till  «eveiitt-en  he  was  entrusted  to  some  ci  ipph-d  slave,  who  liad 
to  look  after  l)iin  and  keep  him  out  of  miseliief.  Tlie  principal  elenient«  of  kuowledjre  were 
grammar,  which  meant  reading,  writin;;,  aritliin<'tic,  and  music — and  ^jymnastics,  tlie  last 
Deginuinj?  very  early ;  children  of  seven  were  taught  to  run,  throw,  and  wrestle.  At  thirt<;en 
they  were  instructed  in  music — the  Ivre  and  .singing  were  sp«;cially  in  favour  at  Athens. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  taught — the  former  being  the  real  (classic.  The  national  mind  was 
formed  and  coloured  hv  that  poet  in  a  renuakable  manner.  Dramatic  poetry  was  not  forgotten. 
(Cf.  Doliinger's  (iintik'aiulJew.  Vol.  II.,  Book  IX.,  §  I,  p.  2JI— 2H2.) 

t  How  foreignerji  vied  with  each  other  in  their  munificence  to  Athens,  is  clear  from  the 
following  dates: — h.c.  275,  Ptolemy  Phila<ieli)hus,  King  of  Kgynt,  built  a  gymnasium  there; 
B.C.  2-U).  Attains  of  Peigamus  ornameiited  the  Acropolis  with  stattu-s;  H.c.  Hj7.  Autio«:hu8 
Dpiphan<-s  comnn-uced  the  temple  of  .Jujtiter  Olynijuis;  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
rei)aired  the  music  hall  of  Pericles;  Julius  Ciesar  helped  in  building  the  Propyhenm  of  the  New 
Agora.  A.D.  117 — I'M,  Hadrian,  Antonins,  M.  Aurelius.  Herod  Atticus,  were  noble  benefactors. 
In  .*.D.  2.')8,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Valerian,  and  so  on.  a.d.  420,  paganism  was 
generally  abolishe<l  in  Greece  and  at  Athens  by  Theodosius,  and  the  Parthenon  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  to  8.  George. 

t  "  If  we  would  know  what  an  University  is,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  .  .  • 
Athe;n8.  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  business  of  life,  the 
youth  of  the  WeMtern  world  for  a  long  thousand  years.  Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  continent, 
"the  city  seemed  hardly  suited  for  the  duties  of  a  central  nu-tropolis  ot  knowledge;  yet,  what  it 
lost  in  convenience  of  approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mys- 
terious East,  and  in  the  loveliness  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  as  to  a  sort  ot 
ideal  land,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  and  the  fair  were  found  in  substantial  being,  and 
all  departments  of  trnth  explored,  and  all  diversities  of  intellectual  jiower  exhibited,  where 
taste  and  philosophy  were  majestically  enthroned  as  in  a  royal  court  .  .  .  hither 
flocked  continuallj'  from  the  very  corners  of  the  orbis  ten-arum,  the  mauy-tongued  generation, 
just  rising,  or  just  risen  into  manhood,  to  gain  wisdom."  (Newman,  Office  and  Workof  Univer 
sUie»,  Chap.  III.,  p.  26—27.) 
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of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  ?*  Who  could  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cej)hissus,  and  gaze  on  that  temple,  see  those  statues, 
and  that  sj)reading  grove  ? — who  could  look  upon  the  melancholy 
Plato  amongst  his  plane-trees,  or  see  Epicurus  in  his  garden,  or 
h(;ar  Aristotle  pouring  f(jrth  his  learning,  or  watch  Zeno  with 
his  disciples,  or  be  present  at  the  pl(;a<lings  and  haranguings 
of  men  with  the  loftiest  abilities  and  of  the  highest  cultivation  'i 
— who  could  listen  to  Demosthenes,  or  Lycias,  or  Theophrastus, 
or  hear  Pericles  thundering  from  the  bema,  without  being  over- 
powered by  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  departing  with  an 
image  engraven  for  life  upon  the  memory  Pf  To  listen  to  the 
pathetic  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  have  been  an 
education  in  itself.  To  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
splendid  rhetoric  of  Isocrates ;  or  to  watch  Diogenes,  the 
"  Dog,"  growling  at  the  whole  world  from  his  tub  ;  or  to  see 
8copas  striking  the  exquisite  forms  of  Niobe  or  Venus  out  of 
the  shapeless  marble  ;  or  even  to  mix  with  the  keen,  witty, 
brilliant  talki^r.s  in  the  Agora  and  public  places,  must  have  been, 
to  th(;  hardy  barbarians  from  Germany,  France,  and  Asia  Minor, 
very  like  living  in  a  fairy  dream. 

Who  would  not,  on  returning  home,  excite  his  friends  with 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard  ?  The  Acropolis  and  the  Areopagus  ; 
the  temples,  the  theatres,  and  the  porticos  ;  the  vestibules  and 
arcades ;  the  Agora  still  kept  cool  by  the  shade  of  Cimon's 
trees ;  the  grac(ifulness  of  the  public  buildings ; — all  this  fos- 
tered the  curiosity  of  the  semi-barbarian,  till  he  gave  full  play 
to  that  love  of  the  noble  and  the  fair  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  nature  which  has  not  been  utterly  depraved.:}: 

This  tradition  of  learning  and  taste,  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
which  bogan  with  Cinion  or  Pericles, — and  which,  through  the 
influence,  flrst  of  brilliant  students,  and  then  of  rich  patrons, 
consolidated  itself  in  Athens, — maintained  a  position  as  wou- 


■^  rolvmiotiis  lloiuislicd  at  Ath«'ns,  B.C.  AG\\ — 12(5.  He  nppears  to  have  been  a  oontfiuporary 
of  IMiidia.s.  I'oIn  fiiiotus's  naintins  ^vas  in  tlie  Mntur^nHtMyW.  He  excelled  in  expression,  colonr- 
ing,  and  tlrawinj;.     His  eolonrs  were  few;  his  forms  and  outlinea  exqnisite. 

\  Demosthenes  was  born  B.C.  381,  in  the  Attic  demos  of  I'a-niiw  The  most  commonly  received 
oninion  is  that  he  was  born  h.c.  3H5.  He  i»assed  his  \inith  in  tronble  and  vexations,  S«»nie  ifwiy 
Plato  taofiht  him  i>hilosoi>hy.  and  Isoeiates  orat»)ry.  He  became  a  jmblic  speak«'r  B.C.  'X^f^,  anil 
began  his  public  career  as  a  leading  statesman  ».c.  ^J.'it).  He  commit  le<l  suicide  by  taking  j»oi- 
Bon.  ai\tl  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  B.C.  Xil.  Pericles  died  B.C.  429:  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
nnkmiwn.  He  died  like  a  i>agan,  hearing  his  own  piaises,  and  recounting  what  be  thought  his 
noblest  deeds.  Theophrastus,  a  mitive  of  Kresus  in  LeslH)s.  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  then  of 
Aristotle.  He  had  two  tlionsuud  disciples — Me nandor  amongst  the  number.  lie  lived  more  than 
elghty-ttve  years. 

X  Athens  was  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  occupied  part  of  the  central  ]>luin  of 
Attica,  and  also  some  eminences  which  run  fron\  the  north  frontier  down  into  the  plain.  One 
of  these  heights  was  Mount  Lycabettus;  then  canu-  the  Acropolis,  on  the  north-eivst  of  the  city  : 
then  tlu>  Ar«opagus,  ojijuisite  the  wi'st-end  of  the  .VcrojMilis  :  the  higlust  emint-nce  on  the  .south 
was  the  hill  «>f  the  -Museum.  On  the  east  sitle  tin-  little  river  llissus  waj«  found  running  in  a 
south-westerly  direction;  while  the  ('ei)hissus,  about  a  miieaiid-a-half  from  the  walls,  ran  due 
south  past  the  west  side  of  the  eity.  In  its  liilly  tlevelo]»ed  state,  Athens  consisted  of  the  .V«-r»v 
polis.  or  city;  and  the  Asty,  or  upper  town.  (Km  a  full  ami  interesting  account  of  the  city, 
with  a  good  map,  see  27u-  Ei^linh  CycU'tHrdio,  Uiogniphy,  VoL  I.,  p.  t>2(> — 640.) 
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derful  ill  its  gift  of  attracting  the  world  towards  itself,  as  in 
the  durability  and  extent  of  the  empire  which  it  foundtMl. 
Atliens,  the  Imperial  Queen  of  Mind,  achieved  a  conquest  far 
more  wide-spr(}ad  than  that  of  Alexander,  and  far  more  lasting 
than  that  of  Rome.* 

With  regard  to  the  students,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
those  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  Professors  appear 
to  have  had  even  less  control  than  the  Masters  and  Doctors  of 
8.  Genevieve  or  of  Notre  Dame.f 

Amongst  those  who  were  attracted  to  Athens,  about  the 
X)eriod  of  which  I  write,  were  Pro3Bresius  and  Ilcphajstion : 
they  hurried  thither  almost  as  poor  as  Cleanthes.  But  they 
soon  made  their  way.  Proaeresius,at  all  events,  became  nearly 
as  rich  as  Marcus  or  Verus.  He  was  born  in  Armenia  (27(3), 
and  studied  rhetoric  at  Antioch  under  Ulpian.  H(n'e  he  speedily 
gained  notoriety  ;  but  his  eyes  soon  turned  to  the  great  Alma 
Mater ^  where  he  longed  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  Julian  the 
celebrated  rhetorician.  Hither  he  came  accompanied  by 
HephsBstion.  The  two  young  men  were  jjoor  almost  to  destitu- 
tion ;  but  their  thirsL  to  see  Athenian  life  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations.  A  story  illustrative  of  their  condition  is 
told  by  Eunapius.+  They  had  but  one  change  of  clothes 
between  them,  and  three  thin,  faded  blankets.  Whilst 
HephjBstion  was  attending  the  public  school,  his  companion 
made  the  best  of  their  bedding,  and  worked  at  his  exercises 
amongst  the  blankets.  When  Hephacstion  returned,  they 
exchanged  places,  and  Proaeresius  put  on  the  clothes,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  the  public  school.^  A  youth  of  such  x>a'rts  as  Pro- 
aeresius  would  soon  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  his 

*  Of  course  it  was  not  merely  tlie  attraction  of  material  beauty  and  convenience  that  made 
Atliens  what  she  was;  but  it  did  its  sliare.  Beaiitiful  houses,  and  marble  courts  and  temples, 
art.  and  taste,  drew  jjrcat  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  race  seems  to  have 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  general  mass  of  valuable  and  brilliant  teachin;;.  The  nu)notony 
of  on»'  class  of  uiiud  did  not  weary  when  there  were  professors  from  every  climate  holding 
forth  in  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  Ionia.  Africa.  Cyprus,  Thrace,  iSicily,  Syria,  Armenia.  Hifhy- 
nia.  Thessaly, — all  these,  and  Tiianj'  others.  Rave  to  Athens  teachers  whose  names  did  much 
towards  maintaiuinK  her  jirecminence  in  the  intellectual  world. 

t  .S.  Grejtory  TheoloRus.  in  his  Oration  on  S.  Basil,  {fives  a  very  jn"aphic  account  of  the  stu- 
dents. (Opj).  S.  (Jregorii  Theolo<?i,  Tom.  11.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  liasilii  Magni,  p.  5H — 515; 
I'atrnloff.  Grotr...  VoL  XXXVI.) 

He  shows  how  they  treated  a  FresbmaQ  : — "  Primum,  apud  eorum  alifjuem,  fjui  priorea 
ili.siiui  arrijuuTint,  hospitio  accipitur  .  .  .  Deinde,  a  (iiuilibet  cavillis  Ijice.ssitur ;  quod 
quidem.  ni  fallor,  eo  faciuut,  ut  eorum,  qui  nuper  advenerunt,  fastum  repriniant 
Lace.ssitur  autem  :  ab  aliis,  audacius;  ab  aliis  urbanius  .  .  .  Tum  per  forum  ad  balneum 
cum  ponipa  deducitiir  .  .  .  Qui  deducendi  juveuis  raiinere  funguutur,  ordine  collocati, 
atque  sequis  spatiis  distincti.  bini  euniad  balneum  antecedunt.  Cum  autem  propius  accesserint, 
<)ua»i  fanatico  furore  correpti,  (^lamoreiii  ingeutem  cum  saltitatione  tolleutes  .  .  .  sinnilque 
pul.natis  januis,  cum  per  strepitum  juveni  metum  incussei'lnt,  postea  coucesso  ingressu,  it* 
demum  eum  in  libertatem  asserunt."     (Ibiflem.  p.  b\b — 518.) 

t  Eunapius,  born  at  Sardis,  a.d.  347.  His  tirst  master,  Chrysanthius,  taught  him  to  hate 
Christianity.  He  went  to  Athens  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  five  years.  His 
Lives  of  the  Sophists  contains  twenty-three  meagre  biographies,  miserably  written,  but  of  great 
historic  value.     Eunapius  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  Neo-Platonism. 

§  Himerius  appears  also  to  have  taught  S.  Greogory  and  S.  Basil;  he  was  of  Pmsa  in 
Bithynia  :  he  flourished  a.d.  .T1.5 — 386  :  he  was  probably  the  pupil  of  Proairesius.  and  certainl.V 
afterwards,  bis  riv;il  ;  he  taught  privately  in  .\theiis  at  tirst,  then  he  received  a  salary  ;  Julian 
heard  him.  and  admired  his  talent,  and  made  him  his  secretary,  .i.D.  362;  he  was  a  pagan,  but 
not  bigoted  like  Eunapius ;  he  modelled  himself  ou  Aristides. 
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master r.  Julian  was  not  long  in-  discovering  the  ability  of  his 
pupil.  He  learnt  to  love  him  tenderly  ;  and  when  he  died  lie 
left  Prosen^sius  his  house.  The  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  confined  to  one,  was  now  conferred  on  many 
rhetoricians.  Amongst  a  crowd  of  competitors,  the  successful 
ones  were  Epiphanius,  Dioi)hantus,  Sopolis,  Parnasius,  and 
Hephffistion.  But  Hoplucstiou  quitted  Athens,  as  he  shrank 
from  competition  with  his  friend.  Like  Lycinius,  Proasresius 
had  to  suffer  for  his  talents  through  the  bigotry  of  narrow  minds. 
Envy  drove  him  out  of  Athens.*  But  he  was  speedily  recalled, 
and  appointed  head  of  all  the  Athenian  rhetoricians.  Then  he 
went  to  Gaul,  and  next  to  Rome.  Here,  in  reward  of  an  eulogy 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  Imperial  City,  the  citizens 
erected  in  his  honour  a  bronze  statue  as  large  as  life,  and  placed 
under  it  this  inscription  :  *'  The  Queen  of  Cities  to  the  Prince 
of  Eloquence." 

Proa^resius  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature — some  say  nine 
feet  high.  He  possessed  an  iron  constitution.  He  would  freely 
drink  frozen  water,  and  went  about  in  the  cold  of  a  northern 
wint<n'  with  naked  feet,  and  in  summer  clothing.f  He  pos- 
sessed an  astounding  memory,  and  had  a  singular  gift  of 
extemporary  speaking.  A  flowing  style,  and  a  love  of  classic 
models,  distinguished  him  as  a  rhetorician.  He  lived  to  nearly 
ninetv. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  fame  had  drawn  many  promising 
men  to  Athens.  No  doubt  Gregory  had  already  heard  of  him 
while  studying  in  the  city  of  S.  Mark  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
his  anxiety  to  hi^ar  him  which  made  the  Saint  so  impatient  to 
embark  in  mid-winter,  and  imperil  his  life  on  the  treacherous 
sea.J 

Gregory  arrived  at  Athens,  probably  in  350.     S.  Basil  joined 

*  That  Pro!\>rpauiR  and  HiiiiPvinR  taiiplit  S.  Grejjorv.  enn  hp  snthorod  from  tl>p  following: — 
"  Privrci»t(>ro8,  (jnilins  visns  ost  Atlu-uis  (Jrp.m>rina,  himhI  tot  lioniint's  och'hrps  «'iaut  apnd  qviot 
Atlicn;)'  ipsa'.  Hi  t'licrc  Ilinu'viua  ct  rroiiTt'siiis:  luinms  iifiitilis  tTiit,  altpr  vero  Cliristiauns.  Is, 
oh  (licriKli  loviam.  jiiiiimm  in  (lallias.  inch'  Koniani  a  Constaiitio  missus  .  .  .  Christ iannnj 
hunc  ilixinius.  <|M)iii|iii(l  si  ripsciit  Kuna)>ius.  qui  hunc  nt  ;ifntih  in  sUti  vindirat.  FroaTt-sins 
♦•niin  Chiisliaiia-  rcliijioni  sic  a«hliclus  t'liit.  nt  cnni  .hilianns.  h'-if  th\ta  nc  ("hri.stiani  liln-raliuin 
artinin  doctorcs  csscnt,  ipsi  Chrislianos  doi't-rp  p«'rinissi.s«<t.  .si'.hohvni  spjintp  dpsprucrit ;  «|nud  px 
lli<-r«>nvnu)  discinnis.  "    ((>i>p.  S.  (Jrr.uorii  TluMdojii,  Tom,  /.,  i«  \'iU>  S.  dnijorii  TfifKhnji,  i  4«>,  ;>.  17a.) 

t  Thp  wuv  lMiiia))ins,  when  liplirsi  arrived  at  .\thpns  a.<»  a  lad.  wa.s  introdn«-<-d  to  I'riKPrp.sin.s. 
shows  liow  casv  thp  (lis(i))linp  was  in  rphitiou  to  prot'pssor  and  »tudent.  (Jk-e  Thf  itjfUf  atut 
Work  of  Ihiirrrsitivs,  (7i<(/i.  /I'.,  p.  :\\ — 54.) 

♦  Ho  says:— 

"  Spd  qimd  8pnii>pv  t>\ppritnr,jnvpnnni  fprvor, 
I't  nu)tihus  iiKM'dinatis  taciU'  vputilptnr, 
Vphit  aninuKsna  in  inrsuni  saHpns  pnlUis, 
Id  niihi  pvpnit.     Nam  omnino  pxtra 
Tpmpns,  pacato  nonihim  mari 

Ciun  Taiiri  iiuanuhini  ppripiilo  nondnni  carpre  caiidam 
IMpunt  pprili  harnm  rprnn),  ac  navij;arp  tpiueiarii  pssp,  non  pnidentis, 
Tnnp  Pijo.  Ah'xamhia  rplicta 
(liHo  puim  ali<);iid  doctrina-  dppprpstMani), 
Solvpns  navijjaham  vprsns  tJrapiam." 

(0pp.  S.  Grpyorii  Thcolojii,  7"i>»»i.  IIT.,  Carmintnn   Lifxr  IT..  Sectio  I.,  rormain  de 
ikiiw.  c.  121—130,  p.  1038;  Patrolog.   OrtBC,.   Vol  XSXVII.J 
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him  there  about  a  y(?ar  later,  drawn  by  the  same  attraction.* 
Here  these  two  great  Doctors  of  the  future  were  joinc^d  in  the 
intimacy  of  tlie  sweetest  friendshij).  The  ties  whicli  had  made 
them  one  at  Ca)sarea  were  now  knit  closer  than  ever  ;  and  no 
type  of  pure  affection  could  ba  imagincid  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Basil  displayed  for  Gregory,  and  Gregory  for  Basil. 

The  lives  of  these  two  gifted  youths,  in  the  midst  of  fasci- 
nating, wicked  Athens,  offer  one  of  the  most  expressive 
testimonies  to  the  power  of  genuine  Christianity  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church.  The  general  run  of  students  who 
sought  the  Attic  seat  of  wisdom  took  with  them  natures  without 
control  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  Christians,  they  had  nothing  to 
offer  equal  in  any  way  to  what  they  were  hoping  to  receive.f 
They  were  pleased,  attracted,  melted,  overpowered,  and 
enslaved.  Colour,  form,  and  taste,  the  noble  and  the  fair — 
these  they  had  not  known  before,  these  they  were  introduced 
to  now,  and  these  they  seized,  and  made  their  own  ;  and  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  ncnvly-acquired  gifts.  And  indeed 
Athens  possessed  all  that  exalted  pride,  all  that  subtle  and 
spiritual  nobility  of  fantasy,  which  led  men  to  imagine  that 
because  they  could  intellectually  conceive  the  noble  and  the 
fair, — therefore,  fair  and  noble  they  themselves  must  be. 

Athens  did  not  undertake  to  form  men  by  rule,  or  enforce, 
by  p(;nalties  and  imposts,  th(^  teaching  of  true  taste  and  wisdom. 
All  that  was  refined,  elevated,  and  great  in  man — like  the  olives 
of  her  plains  and  hills — was  supposed  to  grow  up  and  expand, 
and  beautify  the  world  through  its  own  inherent  vitality  and 
innate  loveliness.  The  deep  transparent  shadow,  the  delicate 
shades,  the  pellucid  air,  the  harmony  of  rich  soft  colour,  which 
came  and  went  with  cloud  and  sun — all  this  sprang  from  the 
opulent  life  of  nature.  So  with  the  soul :  original  nature  by 
itself  is  great ;  mind  supreme  and  simple  ;  taste,  propriety, 
and  the  grace  of  life  were  but  the  unfolding  buds  and  blossoms 
of  glorious  human  nature.]: 


*  Opp.  8.  Baailil  Magni,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  Cap.  II.,  5  \.  p.  10;  Patrolog.  Ortec.,  VoU 
XXIX. 

f  S.  (tr«'}iory  says: — "  IiiBano  qiioflam  fr<;a  Hopliistaa  studio  Allu-iiis  tonciitiir  qTiani  ydiirinii 
ft  8t«>lidi88iiiii  adoh'Hcentcs;  iion  iiiodo  i{;iiobil<-s  et  obscniri  s<'d  ii(>hilt;H  etiaiii  i-t  illiisln"«.  ut 
i\\n  miscellanea  <|iia-dani  iniiltitudo  siiit.  «'t  jiivj^ncs.  «'t  ita  ettccti.  ut  eonim  iiiipettis  vix  reprimi 
possiiit.  Quod  igitiir  in  cqiiestrihns  certaininibiis  iis  accidcre  vidcinns,  qui  equis  et  specta- 
ciilis  obloctantur  ;  exsiliuut  eiiini,  clamant,  iiiilvercm  in  cciiliiin  niittunt,  sedentes  lialjeriiWi 
mcxbrantiir,  ai-reni  verberant,  equos  dij^itis,  quasi  sctuticis,  in  altc-nuu  atque  alt«;runi  latiis 
subinde  junjiunt,  cum  niliil  lioruni  in  iiKsoruni  itotcstati-  situm  sit  .  .  .  Panperes  pleruniqiie 
atque  inopia  laborantes.  et  quibus  ne  in  unum  quidem  diem  victus  suppetit  .  .  .  AU{W  ea 
res  vehementer  abaurda  et  jjrodigiosa  est.  Pra»occnpantur  urbes,  vite,  portus,  monliutn 
cacumina,  campi,  solitudines,  omnes  denique  Atticre  ac  reliqnae  Grsecias  partes,  atque  a<leo 
incolanira  maxima  pars,  nam  et  illos  in  partes  ac  stiidia  distractos  Labent."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii 
Tlii-olojii.  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  in  L<irulem  Basilii  Ma/jni,  i  !5,  p.  514—515;  Patrolog.  OroBC,  Vol 
XXXVI.) 

X  The  Athenians  "  professed  to  do  rijcht.  not  from  servile  feeling,  not  hecause  they  were 
obliged,  nor  from  tear  of  enunuand.  not  from  belief  of  the  unseen,  but  because  it  was  so  truly 
pleasant,  because  it  was  such  a  luxury  to  do  it.      Their  political  bond  was  good  will  and  gener- 
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What  could  be  more  enthralling  than  such  a  tone  as  this  to 
any  pagan  youth  of  generous  mind  ?  It  ajjpears  to  fit  in  with 
such  exquisite  nicety  to  his  large  capacity  for  virtue,  and  the 
wild  craving  of  his  heart.  Many  a  young  man  from  Hyria,  or 
Cyprus,  or  Ionia  ;  many  a  youth  from  Thessaly,  8icily,  or 
Africa ;  the  Moor,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Gaul,  as  w<;ll  as  the 
haughty  Roman,  had  left  home,  there  is  little  doubt,  thirsty 
enough,  and  had  drunk  to  inebriation  of  the  genius  of  the  place.* 

But  not  so  Basil  and  Gregory.  The  severe,  self-contain«^d 
Basil  carried  in  his  heart  an  Image  far  transcending  any  of 
those  created  by  the  fascinations  of  Hellenic  life.  Gregory,  too, 
though  he  travelled  sea  and  land,  and  spent  long  years  in 
studying  eloquence,!  ever  bore  in  mind  the  teachings  of  his 
mother  Nonna.:}: 

Thus,  though  neither  Basil  nor  Gregory  had  been  baptized, 
still  they  had  been  "  spoiled  "  for  Athens.^  They  lived,  con- 
versed, and  worked  together.  Their  only  emulation  was,  who 
should  love  Christ  the  best  ;  their  only  walks — to  the  schools, 
that  they  might  acquire  human  (eloquence  and  wisdom,  the 
better  to  defend  His  cause  ;  and  to  the  house  of  God,  where 
they  might  pray  to  him.  They  avoided  the  theatres  and  public 
places.  They  shunned  young  men  of  evil  life,  and  associated 
with  the  virtuous  only.  They  walked  tlnur  straight  and  loving 
road  to  God,  with  that  simplicity  which  alone  could  issue  out 
of  the  intense  purpose  of  their  lives. || 


o\iH  scutiiucnt.  They  wo  10  loyal  citizens,  activo,  hardy,  brave,  mmiiticent,  ami  because  the 
virtuouK  was  the  eii,j<>yable,  ami  tlu'  eiyuyal)le  was  the  virtuous.  They  reculateil  themselves 
bv  music,  ami  HO  daueed  throunh  life."  (<';»;>.  S.  Cirefjorii  Theologi,  Toiii.  Tl.  Oratio  in  Lanckm 
jiuniUi  Miigni,i  15,  i>.  12.'>— i:«i;   I'atroUm.  Gntc,  To/.  A'AAI'/.) 

*  Thou<;h  most  <Misnarin;j  aud  delusive,  thert'  is  little  doubt  that  the  love  of  the  Beautiful, 
•wliie.h  the  Atlieuiau  education  eneouram'd  so  mucii,  was  a  ;;reat  help  towards  prejiarinj;  the 
way  for  Christianity.  Thus  many  of  tlie  nH)st  distin^iuished  Christians  had  been  Greek  profes- 
BoiB.  •Sirio\i8  men  must  have  perceived  where  the  concrete  beauty  lay.  The  Athenian  or 
pa;:an  life,  eomi>ared  with  pai^an  aspirations;  aud  the  Christian  life,  when  draiwn  into  etuitact 
with  biitli  these,  must  have  jionc  far  to  shake  the  belief  of  honest  men  in  their  own  relijiious 
theories  iuul  rclijjions.  Christ .  whiiu-ver  l>rou;;iit  lairl>  into  relation  with  any  work  of  man's 
creation,  throws  the  lit;ht  of  His  countenance  upon  it,  aud  roeals  all  its  hollownesa  and  imper- 
fection, not  so  much  by  the  lo;;ic  of  reasonin^i,  as  by  the  lo;iic  of  contriist-. 

t  ";>/'•  S.  <irej;orii  Theolo;ii,  Tom.  111.,  Car-miniim  Lib.  II. ,  Secliv  1.,  romiata  de  Seipso,  v.  96 — 
102,  ;i.  !C:H;    ratroli'd.  dnir..   I  oL  XXX  I'll. 

t  IhuUm  V.  ill— 21!>,  /..  low. 

i  1U>  shows  clearly  what  his  njind  was  about  Christ.  It  was  to  follow  him  that  he  aban- 
d«»m(l  the  w(uid,  and  all  it  otfcred.  Here  are  the  words  of  S.  .\uthony  aud  S.  Henedict  a>;ain:  — 
''  'Si  tiiti.'i  vuti  I'liKt  iiif  mtirr.  jil)uejiet  seniel  ii>sum,'  (|uis  unijuam  inter  Jios  de;:eus  e\i>ler«'  iKderit 
[vita>  hnjns  ucKotiaJ?  Nos  enim  opoitet,  si  nosnntipsos  abm><iemus,  et  crucem  (hristi  tolla- 
nms,  sic  ipsnni  sciiui.  Abnegare  autem  s<-nu-tipsum  est  prat«'ritornm  prorsus  oblivisei.  ati|ne  a 
voluutatibus  suis  s«'cedere  .  .  .  Nam  pra'parare  se  a<l  mortem  pr<»  Christo  iH-rferemlam, 
inortiticare  nuuibra  (|U;e  sunt  .super  terram,  a«ciu!ii  uuasi  in  instrncta  acii-  a»l  periculum  omne 
Hubcnndum.  (|uod  nobis  jno  Christi  nomine  ini]ii-ndeat.  vitaque  pnesenti  mm  athci.  hoe  est 
cruciin  suaui  toUere.  "  (Vid.  "/)/).  S.  Hasilii.  7'i>»(i.  ///..  /.V./.  A-'k.niim  TnuliU<r.  InUrnHjnt.  ?'/..  m,  1, 
«.!•■.'(;— !>27 ;  rtttrohtg.  (inrc.  I'oL  XXXI.j  Ajiain :— '  I'num  corpus  sumus  ao  caput  Christum 
Uftbenuis."     (lbi,l,m,  liitrnomit^  VII.,  lu  2.  p.  !»:iO.     See  />.  i>:U,  HXy,  «):«<.) 

|[  "  l>na>  nobis  via^  ni>ta<  erant  :  altera  prima  «'t  pnestantior ;  secunda  altera,  et  inferioris 
prefii:  ilia  quidcm  ad  sa»'ras  ades  nostras,  et  ad  doctor»>s,  qui  illic  erant.  fert'bat  ;  ha>e  autem 
wl  e\teruos  pr;»>«eptorcs.  Ca>t<Mas  omues,  qua'  ad  fcsia,  si>ectacnla.  celehns  conveutus.  epulas, 
ducthant.  aquo  ac  libenti  aninui  reli«ineramus.  Nihil  enim.  nu-a  i|U)dem  sententia.  ma;;ni 
faciendum  est,  quod  ad  rc«'te  houeste(|ne  viveudum  nihil  attcrt.  net-  sui  studio.sos  meliores 
reddit.  .lam  c\im  aliis  alia  iiaadam  ct>iinomenta  slut,  vel  a  parenliluis  a<cepfa.  vel  ex  seipsis. 
hoe  est,  e\  \u-op)iis  vita' studiis  instil  utisqnc  coTujiarala:  nobis  contra.  ma«;na  res  «-t  nm^nuiu 
Home n  era t  Christianos  et  esse  et  tumtinari."  r  <>/'/'■  f*-  Gn'tforii  Tlu-ologi,  TutH,  II.,  OnUio 
Xmi.  in  LamUm  BusiUi  Mtitfiii.  i  21.  ;>.  W;!;    I'lUrolon.  Univ.,  Vol,  XXX  II.) 
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It  cannot  be  donbted  that  it  was  the  Btrangeness  and  beauty 
(^f  their  (christian  piirity  which  drew  aroinid  tlicni  so  many 
ln^arts  in  Athens.  If  the  GrcM^ks  loved  th(3  fair,  liow  coukl  they 
lielp  being  strnck  by  Basil  and  by  Gre^'-ory — by  those  two 
hearts  in  one,  whose  brilliant  gifts  and  ardent  friendship  were 
talked  of  beyond  the  Greek  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the 
neighbouring  seas  ? 

These  youths  were  known  to  hold  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  in 
great  contempt,  and  to  plac«3  their  pride,  not  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  rhetoricians,  but  in  the  glorious  title  of  followers  of 
Christ* 

This  establishment  of  Christian  princij)le  in  the  midst  of 
I)agan  Athens  was  not  without  its  effect.  Basil  and  Gregory 
became  the  centre-figures  in  a  chosen  group.  Amongst  their 
friends  might  be  mentioned  8ophroniu»,  who  became  a  states- 
man ;  Eusebius,  who  afterwards  was  bishop  ;  and  Celsus,  who 
was  made,  by  Julian,  Governor  of  Cilicia. 

Basil  speedily  grew  tired  of  Athens.  lie  called  its  joys  a 
*' hollow  blessedness."  He  came  with  high  anticipations,  and 
was  disappointed.!  Gregory  and  Basil  made  up  their  minds  to 
leave.  But  their  friends  pressed  around  them,  and  so  rude  was 
their  importunity,  that  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Gregory 
to  remain.  But  Basil,  with  that  firmness  which  was  the  secret 
of  much  of  his  success,  broke  through  them  all,  and  journeyed 
to  Cffisarea  ;  and  Gregory  was  not  long  in  following  him. 

Now  we  may  consider  the  education  of  the  twain  complete. 
Basil,  "  the  Christian  Plato,"  and  Gregory,  "  the  Theologian," 
are  now  to  sink  their  roots  deep  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  religion.  Basil,  the  strong,  stubborn  oak,  standing 
rigid  against  the  storm,  ready  to  break  rather  than  to  bend ; 
Gregory,  more  like  the  elm,  umbrageous,  beautiful,  graceful ; 
naturally  giving  to  fierce  pressure  of  the  elements,  though  never 
to  be  moved  withal.]: 

*  S.  GreKory  tells  lis  how  wid*'-8pi>ead  and  how  iioiiourable  a^  reputation  was  acquired  by 
himself  and  his  friend  Basil.  Vid.  Opp.  S.  (iiegorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIIL,  in  Laudem 
Jiasilii  Marjni,  i  22,  p.  526  ;  Palroloy.  anec,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

t  He  shows  in  his  JiuU  what  it  was  that  made  him  look  with  such  indiflference  on  earth  :  he 
saw  he.vond;  his  e.yc-s  fixed  themselves  cm  the  "everlasting  hills:" — "  InetlabiJes  omnino  sunt 
et  inenarrabiles  divinie  |inl<hritu<linis  (ulgJiies  :  non  eas  d«;legit  oratio,  non  excijnt  auris.  Ktsi 
Ineiferi  splend<»res  dixeris,  et  hin;e  (  laritatem,  et  solis  lumen,  omnia  pra;  illius  gloria  viJia  sunt 
rt  obscura,  at<iue  cum  vera  luce  comparata,  magis  distant  ab  ilia,  quam  j)rofunda  tristisque  ac 
illunis  nox  a  clarissima  meridie  dissiclet.  I'ulchritudo  ha;c  carneis  quidem  oculis  conspici  i.on 
potest,  s«d  a  sola  anima  ac  meute  appreheuditur.  Ka  si  quando  quenipiam  sanctorum  i'luB- 
travit,  statim  intolerandum  in  ipsis  reli(|uit  desiderii  stimulum  :  qiiippe  qui  praisentis  vita> 
l)ertie8i  dicebant :  Heu  mihi.  quia  incolutu»  menu  prolongatus  est.  Quando  veniam  et  apparebo  ante 
faciem  Dei  1  Item  illud :  Dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo  multo  longeque  melius.  Illud  quoque  :  SitivU 
anima  mea  ad  Deum  fortem  vivum.  Et :  Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum,  Domine."  (Via.  Opp.  S.  P.N. 
Basilii.  Tom.  III.,  Reguloe  Fusius  Tractates,  n.  4,  p.  910—911 ;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol  XXXI.) 

t  And  their  very  friendship  made  them  famous  in  Athens,  and  far  beyond  :—"  Nee  vero 
qnidquam  ejusmodi  apud  eos  eraut  Orestes  et  Pylades,  nee  Molionidte  illi,  Homerico  versu 
oelebrati.  quos  (talamitatum  societas,  atque  ars  egregie  aurigandi  nobilitavit,  eodem  t^miKtre 
habcnas  et  flagrum  inter  se  partientes,"  (V'id.  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio 
XLIfl.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  §  22,  p.  526 ;  Patrolog.  (xraec.,  Vol.  XXX  VI.) 
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Basil  and  Gregory,  when  at  Athens,  had  often  talked  over 
their  future  life.  Tlu^y  spoke  of  how  they  would  rc^tire,  when 
they  had  finished  their  curricubim^  to  serve  God  in  solitude  in 
the  wilds  of  Pontus.  The  voice  of  Christ  seems  ever  to  have 
been  speaking  in  their  ears.  But  domestic  difficulties  j)re vented 
Gregory  from  carrying  out  his  project,*  so  Basil,  full  of  fiery 
zeal,  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  East.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  monastic  life,  and  to 
return  home,  and  establish  those  principles  in  Asia  Minor 
which  had  already  filled  the  wilderness  with  saints.  He  visited 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  He  made  a  point  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  characters  of  the  East.f  He  saw  and 
marvelled  at  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries,  who  had  utterly  trampled 
on  the  fh^sh.  He  wondered  at  their  patient  endurance  of  so 
many  labours,  and  at  their  constancy  in  prayer  ;  he  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  manner  in  which  they  battled  with  sleep  ;  at  the 
way  they  bore  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  with  even  minds.+ 

In  them  Basil  saw  more  than  the  realization  of  his  own  lofty 
aspirations.  He  tells  Eustathius  that  these  Eastern  heroes 
liv«^d  as  if  in  flesh  not  their  own.  "  Admiring  and  extolling 
the  life  of  these  men  who  could  so  indeed  carry  about  with 
them  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  desired  that  I  myself,"  he 
says,  "  as  far  as  I  could  attain,  might  be  an  imitator  of  them."^ 

The  example  of  these  Solitaries  made  a  life-impression  upon 
Basil.  He  returned  to  Pontus.  And  now  his  great  vocation 
opened  upon  its  course.  He  established  a  monastery  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Iris.  Here  he  fixed  himself  in  a  beautiful  and 
wild  spot,  amid  streams,  mountains,  and  woods.  Here  he 
dwelt  six  or  seven  years,  and  ennobled  his  intelligence  with 
the  lofty  principles  of  monastic  life.|| 

*  S.  Basil  coinplainod  that  Gregory  did  not  keep  his  word.  (0pp.  S.  Grt-gorii  Tlieologl,  TOftu 
I.,  rt«<i  .S.  (.ririjorii,  i  M.  p.  175;   I'dtrohy.  Gntc,  \'ol.  AA'AT.) 

t  S.  Ua.sil  liiid  licfu  1>aptiz('<l,  on  lii.s  r«'tnrn  liouir  t'mni  Athens,  hy  Uisliop  Dinnius.  He 
Bl>l>fjMs.  also.  Ix'l'ore  inakini;  tor  the  Ka.st,  to  ha\e  ;;i\fii  imhlie  evich-nce  ot  his  <;reat  on»torieal 
pi)\vers  a)  t'avsaiea.  Hut  liis  sister  Maeriiia  ^vas  too  fond  ot  him  to  alhnv  him  to  remain  in  the 
worhl  it  she  eonhl  lielj)  it.  '  (^oa  in  re  ])hn  innim  ilhini  ai^jnvit  .Maerina  .'sornr.  ijna-  eiini  ilhmi 
vidisset  nimis  maKnitiee  de  tdoinieiitia  sentire,  ae  di;;oitates  omnes  tloeeitaeero,  et  taf<tn  qno- 
dani  supra  homines  potestate  elaros  etierri,  eeh-riter  ad  aseelieam  vitam,  (|nuni  ipsji  protiteltA- 
Inr,  allravit."  ((>l>p.  iS.  liasilii,  Toni.  I.  I'mUyoiiaiui  in  I'Utt,  Cap.  III.,  §  I,  p.  i;>;  I'litntUxj.  linrc, 
r<W,  A.\/.\.) 

t  Si-e  the  inthnMX'o  of  the  (tospel ! — "  Cum  le;;issenj  KvaiiKelinni,  ihiqne  )>erspexis8eni  phiri- 
innin  ad  ]>ert<<etionem  vah-re,  )>ona  sua  divendere,  et  eum  ejieiiis  trat  i  ihns  commnnitMrc.  ao. 
nulla  lU'orsus  hu,ius  vita^  sollieit  udine  disti'in$;i,  nee  ulla  atteetione  ad  res  terrenas  aninio  eon- 
verti;  «'upiebam  iiivenire  ali(|uem  e\  tratrihns  <|ui  hane  vita*  viam  elesjisset.  nt  una  eum  i)>si> 
brevem  hu^jus  vita>  liuetnm  Iransirem."  ((';»/>.  N.  Hasilli  .Magni.  7'oia,  /J".,  J-:piMolaru>ii  Cla^ig 
IL,  Kput.  CCXXUI.    Adveraus  Jiustathium  SfbastenHm,  i  2,  p.  823;  PiUrolog.  Orax.,  VoL  XXXIL) 

5  Ihuifm. 

II  Nor  did  ho  live  in  what  is  ealled  seltish  ways  of  thinkiufi:  of  his  own  Salvation.  He  chanjred 
by  his  preaehin;;,  example,  and  niunifieenee.  the  entire  i>ro\  inee  of  Pontus.  "Basilins  Ponti 
urbes."  says  Kutinus.  '  et  rnra  eirenmiens,  desiih-s  jjentis  illins  animi>s  et  parntn  de  sp*-  futnra 
ftollieifos  stimulare  verhis  et  pra>dieatione  sneeendere.  i-allmuque  »b  his  lonj;a»  ne>;li):euti;B 
Ccvpit  aholere.  subeijittjne.  ahjeetis  inaninm  rernni  vX  s;venl.arium  enris,  suimet  notitiam  reci- 
pere,  iu  unum  eoire.  mouasteria  I'lmslintre.  psalmis.  et  h\muis  rf  orationihus  doenit  vjvcare, 
pnuperum  euram  >;erere,  eisijue  halntaeula  lionesta  et  «|1uv;m1  vietum  ueeessj»ria  sunt,  pnidn-ro. 
virgiues  iustituvre,  pudicum  cui>tauH(Uc  vitaui  omuibus  \k'UV!  desiderubileiu  facere.     Ita  brovi 
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And  he  broke  down  a  body  naturally  sickly  with  the  terrible 
severity  of  his  penances.  He  took  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  consisting  of  bread,  herbs,  and  water.  "  Cookery  with  us 
is  idle,"  he  says,  '*  no  knife  is  familiar  with  blood  ;  our  dainti- 
est meal  is  vegetables,  with  coarsi^st  bniad  and  vapid  wine."* 
8.  Gregory  says  of  him  :  "  he  had  but  one  inn(;r  and  ona  outer 
garment :  his  bed  was  the  ground  ;  little  sleep,  no  bath ;  liis 
food  bread  and  salt  ;  his  drink  the  running  stream  ;  he  slept 
in  a  hair  shirt,  or  other  rough  garment  ;  the  sun  was  his  fire  ; 
and  he  braved  the  severest  frost  in  the  severe  climate  of 
Cappadocia."t 

And  all  this  satisiied  his  lofty  spirit  far  beyond  the  splendour 
and  refinements  of  Athens  the  beautiful.  Thus  he  became  a 
firm  column,  the  greatest  monastic  law-giver  of  the  East,  the 
fearless  reprover  of  the  arrogance  of  princes  and  of  the 
blasphemies  of  heretics.^ 

His  conduct  before  Modestus  brings  out  the  full  character  of 
the  man.  On  th(3  8aint  refusing  to  communicate  with  the  Arians, 
Modestus  asks  him  whether  he  does  not  fear  the  consequences. 

Basil. — "  Fear  what  consequences  ? — what  sufferings  ?" 

Modestus. — "  One  of  those  many  pains  which  a  prefect  can 
inflict." 

Basil. — **  Let  me  know  them  ?" 

Modestus. — "  Confiscation,  exile,  torture,  death." 

Basil. — "  Think  of  some  other  threat.  These  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  me.  He  runs  no  risk  of  confiscation,  who  has 
nothing  to  lose,  except  these  mean  garments  and  a  few  books.^ 
Nor  does  he  care  for  exile,  who  is  not  circumscribed  by  place, 
wdio  does  not  make  a  home  of  tlie  sj)ot  he  dwells  in,  but  every- 
where a  home  whithersoever  he  be  cast,  or  rather  everywhere 
God's  home,  whose  pilgrim  he  is  and  wanderer.  Nor  can  tor- 
tures harm  a  frame  so  frail  as  to  break  under  the  first  blow. 
You  could  but  strike  once  and  death  would  be  gain.      It  would 

permutata  est  totius  provincife  facies,  lit  in  arido  et  squalenti  campo  videretur  seges  fecnnda, 
ac  l.'eta  vinea  surrexisse."  (Lib.  XL.  Cap.  IX.  Cf.  Oj^.  9.  Basilii,  TomJ  I.  Prolegomena  in  Vita, 
Cap.  VI.,  i  4,  p.  W;  I'atrolog.  (JrfKC,  VoL  XXIX.) 

*  0,>p.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  Kpltt.  XLI..  p.  :M0;  Patrolcg.  Grax.  Vol.  XXXII.  I  use  Dr.  New- 
man's translation,  as  unapproarliablc.  when  tlie  words  of  tlie  Saint  are  quott^d- 

t  (See  Church  of  the  Fathers.  Chap.  II.,  p.  22.)  S.  Gregory  says  of  Basil : — "  Necessariis  tantum 
cibis,  quanidiii  licuit,  vitam  tolerabat,  atqne  hunc  solum  luxnm  norat,  nempe  a  luxu  abstinere; 
Bed  lilia  et  aves,  quibns  simplex  atqne  artifieii  expers  pnlehritudo  est,  et  victns  facilis  atqne  ex 
tempore  qn«'sitns  ob  ocnlos  lial)ere,  (ineniadinodnni  Christ  us  mens  monet  .  .  .  Hinc  illi 
tnnii'a  una.  et  pallium  unum.  et  status  liuiiii  hetulns.  et  vigili.x-,  et  illuvies  (ilia  ejus  decora  et 
ornanienta).  et  suavissinia  ca;na  et  obsonium.  ]»anis  et  sal,  novum,  inquani,  ilhid  c<mdiinentum. 
et  i>otio  pobria  et  uberrima,  quani  nobis  nihil  laborantibus  fontes  profundnnt."  ((>PP-  S.  Gre- 
gorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Landau  Basilii  Magni,  i  61,  p.  575;  Patrolog.,-Or(ec.,  VoL 
XXX  VI.) 

t  See  his  splendid  letter  developing  this  idea: — "  Oportet  Cliristianum  ea  qusB  vocatione 
coelesti  digna  sunt,  sentire.  ac  dignani  Evangelio  Christi  vitam  degere."  (Opp.  8.  Bamlii,  Tom. 
IV.,  KpiMt.  ChiM.  I.,  Kpixt.  XXIL.  p.  *{7— 2!M  ;   Patroloa.  Grtrx.,  Vol.,  XXXIT.) 

i  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIIL,  in  Laudev  Ifasilii  Magni,  i  49,  p.  559; 
PulroUjg.  GriKC,  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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send  me  the  sooner  to  Him  for  Whom  I  live  and  labour,  for 
Whom  I  am  dead  rather  than  a]ive,  to  Whom  I  have  long  been 
journeying."* 

This  was  the  man  who,  whilst  he  would  resist  the  proud,  was 
ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  among  the  sick  and  poor.  He 
would  not  only  tend  the  lepers,  but  kiss  their  miserable  sores 
and  wounds.  Of  his  bounty,  the  vast  hospitals  which  he 
established  are  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  Christ  who  made 
him  all  to  all.  Had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  he  might  have 
been  a  disdainful,  scornful  man  ;  unapproachable  for  his  gifts  ; 
feared,  and  indeed  admired,  but  hardly  loved.  As  it  was,  the 
tenderness  of  the  Cross,  joined  to  the  grandeur  of  a  mind  little 
in  nothing,  elevated  in '  everything,  made  Basil  as  deejjly 
esteemed  by  the  wise,  as  he  was  feared  by  the  arrogant  and 
fro  ward,  t 

Mark  his  api)earance  !  In  person  he  is  considerably  above 
the  middle  height  ;  he  is  thin,  erect,  and  withered  with  the 
terrific  austerities  of  his  devoted  life  ;  his  complexion  is  dark, 
and  his  countenance  pale  ;  his  eyebrows  large,  and  almost  meet- 
ing above  the  nose  ;  his  face  is  oval,  and  his  head  closely  shaved, 
and  a  long  greyish  beard  flows  dow^n  upon  his  breast  ;l  his 
expression  speaks  of  deep  thought  ;  whilst,  added  to  the  stern 
majesty  of  his  appearance,  there  is  a  grace  about  him  which 
recalls  to  mind  the  careful  and  exquisite  training  of  his  early  life. 

To  go  further  into  8.  Basil's  life  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  Of  his  separation  from  Dianius,  his  ordination  at 
CjBsarea,  his  reconciliation  with  Eusebius,his  episcopal  labours,^ 


*  "  Kxsiliuiii  luitcin  liinut  oofjnoaro,  qui  millo  loco  circiimscriptns  s»im  :  ac  iicqii*'  torram 
liaiie,  i|uain  iiiiiu'  iiuMilo,  nicain  hahco,  ct  caiii  oinucin,  in  (iiiaiii  projcctus  liicro  pro  im-a  duco: 
iiuo,  lit  lectins  liKjiiar,  iiiiivcr.sjim  tfiiam  Dei  esso  scio,  cnjiis  advcua  »';;o  snui  vl  pfifjiiiinis, 
Jiiiu  tonncuta  quid  ac<i\)i'ri'  (nu-aut,  tuui  corpus  «l»>8it,  uisi  t'ortf  ]triiiiain  j)laf;ain  dixrrisf 
Ilujii!^  ftiiiu  soliiis  penes  te  arUitriuiii  et  potestus  «'st.  Mors  j)orro  benelit-ii  uiilii  loco  erit ; 
cilius  eiiini  uie  ad  Deuni  t ransniittet.  cui  vivo  et  servio,  iiia\ima(|iie  e\  parte  mortem  obii,  et 
ad  qiH-m  Jauipridem  jjropero.  Quo  sermoiu'  obstiipel'aetus  pra't'eet  us :  Nemo  imiiiit.  mt< 
(nouiemiue  suiim  ad>jim«;it),  ad  huiic  usquudiem,  ita,  nee  pari  verLtoriim  lihertate  est  allocutus." 
(Ibidrm,  ^  41*— 50,  ji.  ftSy.) 

t  S.  (iiefiory  defends  liim  agiviust  the  imputation  of  beiufi  liifjli-minded.  thus: — "Quidnd 
lia'c  iu)l)is  dietiiri  sunt,  qui  liomiiii  fastum  supereiliiiiiU|Ue  olqieiiint  f  Iniqiii  sane  »'t  ueerld 
rerum  Imjiisumdi. indices,  I'osciue.  qui  re^jula' nou  sunt ,  ad  reunlam  admoventes.  An  voro  ti«-ri 
potest,  ut  iiui  leprosos  deosenletnr.  et  line  usque  se  dtMuittat.  a^lvj-rsus  sanos  et  valentes  suiht- 
cilium  attollat  .'  (^iii  «arm's  <ontinentia  et  inedia  couti<'iat  iuani  aniuii  fastu  intli-tur  f  .  .  ." 
(Opp-  S.  (Jrcfiorii  riu>olo-ii,  7'.»)i.  II.,  (hatiu  XLIII.  in  L<uulrm  liiu^Hii  Mn^ni,  4  t)4,  ;).  579— 582; 
J'atroloij.  (line,  I'ol.  XXXl'I.) 

t  "Saufli  Hasilii  et1i>;iem  sic  d»>8criptam  reperit  Barouins  [Ad  au.  378]  iu  anonymo  Vaticano: 
'  Ma>;nu8  Basilius  procero  iint  luibitu  corptuis  et  recto,  siccus,  jjracilis;  color  ejus  fuacus,  vultus 
tcinperat us  pallore,  .Justus  nasus,  sui)ercilia  in  orbem  iutlexa  et  adducta:  co>;ital)uudo  similis 
fiJit.  panca>  ui  vultu  rii}:a>.  ca-que  renideiites.  };eua>  oblon;;a'.  tcmpora  aliquantum  cava,  pro- 
uiissa  bavba  et  mediocris  canities."  "  ( Opp.  S.  Hasilii,  Tow.  I..  I'roUiiomrna  in  I'lfu.  <'<i;).  XL..ii. 
J).  1(>1  ;  I'ntrohxj.  (intr.,  I'ol.  XXIX.)  Here  anain  is  a  picture: — "  Ma<inU8  llasilius  liabitu  cor- 
poris, iu  niultam  proceritatem  erecta>  tijiura'  evcurrebat.  Krat  siccus  tt  macilcntus,  ni'jer 
''"V.""'*'.l"'''*'"^  teniperatus  facicm.  pra'ditns  dccoro  naso  ct  circumtlcxis  ad  hirqnum.  sn|H>r- 
ciliis;  iu  verticc  coutractior;  similis  coi;itabun<lo.  panculis  in  frontc  ru,i;is  cajH-ratus;  malas 
obloufjus,  cavus  tcmpora,  ra.sus  fere  a4l  cutcm.  barbam  nutricus,  camqiie  syjtis  pn>niissaui  ac 
scnncnuam.  "  (Opp.  S.  Hasilii.  Tom.  1.,  Hiatona  luMitittionLi  iTrip.  Fest.'}  Kx  MeHiris  i»H;>rrjwM,  p. 
391;   Pdtrolon.  Grirr..  I'ol.  XX IX.} 

i  Here  he  fell  in  with  Orifjcn's  inliucnoc  afiain.  Sec  an  account  of  the  Adamantine's  Scrip- 
tiire  teachius  there.  (>;);).  S.  Uieronvmi,  Tom.  II.,  III.,  Lib.  df  Virus  lUiutribits,  Cap.  LIV.,  p.  6«>5; 
Patroloii.  Lot.,  I'ol.  XXIII. 
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his  Ih^I])  to  Gr«»goiy,  his  letters  to  Athanasius,  liis  dispute  with 
Aiithiiiiius,  his  illness,  his  patience  under  reproach,  his  journey 
to  Pisidia  and  Pontus,  and  of  his  many  writings,  and  incessant 
troubles  of  mind  and  body, — this  is  not  the  place  to  sp«^ak. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  him  for  the  present  purpose.  8tern, 
severe,  self-contained,  lofty  and  heroic  in  thought  and  word, 
measured  in  speech,  noble  in  manner,  a  patriarchal  man — Basil 
the  Great  stands  out  boldly  amongst  the  great  names  of  the 
fourth  century  ;*  and  if  not  so  diplomatic  in  his  dealings  as 
Athanasius,  quite  as  uncompromising  ;  if  not  so  solitary  as 
Anthony,  quite  as  fond  of  retirement ;  and  if  not  so  gentle  as 
Gregory,  equally  as  full  of  ardent  charity  and  noble  thoughts. 

The  extraordinary  grief  created  by  his  death  is  an  evidence 
of  the  immense  influence  he  exerted  over  thousands,  many  of 
whom  most  x>robably  had  never  looked  upon  his  face. 

When  he  came  near  his  end,  he  summoned  up  his  strength 
and  spoke  with  more  than  ordinary  clearness  on  the  saving 
doctrines  of  Redemption.  And  when  at  length  his  hour 
approached,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  forward  to  joining  that 
heavenly  choir  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed.t  The  news  of 
his  condition  drew  the  whole  country  into  Caesarea.  Men, 
weeping  like  children,  pressed  around  him,  crying  out  in  despair 
against  the  tyranny  of  death,  and  by  violence  they  would  have 
retained  his  soul.  *'  Grief,"  says  S.  Gregory,  "  had  driven  them 
mad."  There  w^as  not  one  in  that  concourse  who  would  not 
willingly  have  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  life  if  he  could  have 
added  it  to  that  of  Basil.  The  Saint  was  the  only  one  at  peace. 
Looking  calmly  on  heaven,  whilst  uttering  the  words  :  "  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  gave  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God. 

When  that  emaciated  body,  which  had  served  its  master  with 
such  stern  fidelity,  was  being  borne  by  faithful  men  to  the 
family  tomb,  the  excitement  of  the  populace  became  indescrib- 
able ;  many  thousands,  utter  strangers,  who  had  never  been 
seen  before,  crowded  into  the  city.J     Heathens,  and  Jews,  and 

*  "  Voil^  Basile  tout  entier:  une  science  contenne  par  le  dogme  et  qui  pourtant  s'y  d^ploie 
&  raise:  une  eloquence  ton  jours  toumee  an  blendes  ftnies,  niais  ornee  de  toutes  les  graces  et 
noiirrie  de  toute  la  science  antiques ;  dans  le  gouvernenient  d'une  seule  ^glise,  toutes  lea  facult<« 
qui  font  riioninie  d'Etat,  tout  le  g^nie  du  sif-cle,  en  un  mot,  exclusivenient  consacr^  an  servic^ 
lie  la  foi.  Basile  ne  fonde  ni  une  politique,  ui  une  pliilosophie.  ni  ni«'!Uie  une  litterature  dire- 
tienne,  car  il  ue  francliit  pas  le  seuil  du  sanctuaire,  u'aflfecte  aucuiie  niagistrature.  et  ne  djs- 
tribue  d'autre  enseignement  que  lEvangile      .      .      .      une  Eglise  qui  produit  des  boiuinen  tels 

2ue  Basile  est  dej&  prete  ^  lecueillir  le   gouvernenient  du   nionde."     (De  Broglie,   L'KglUien 
'Empire  Romain  au  IVe.  Siecle.  Troisi^me  Partie,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II. ,  p.  233.     TYoisieme  Edition./ 
t  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.  Tom.  IL,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  §  79,  p.  599— 
602;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol  XXXVI. 

X  "Turn  vero  miraoulum  omnium,  quae  unquam  fuerunt,  celeberrimum  designatur.  Effere- 
batur  vir  sanctus.  sanctorum  virorura  nianibus  elatns  ;  unuHquiaque  auteni  operam  dabat,  aliuB 
ut  fimbriam,  alius  ut  umbram.  alius  ut  sacriferum  lectulura  arriperet,  ac  vel  solum  attmgeret; 
(quid  euim  illo  corporc  sauctius  et  purius? )  alius  ut  propius  ad  eos,  qui  corpus  ferebaut,  acce- 
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alions,  sobbed  and  wej)t,  and  wrung  their  hands  round  the  bier, 
llymns  and  psalms  gave  way  to  bursts  of  universal  lamentation. 
Some  pushed  forward,  aiming  to  get  at  the  hem  of  Basil's  gar- 
ment ;  others  to  place  themselves  where  his  shadow  would  pass 
over  them  ;  others  to  secure  some  portion  of  his  furniture,  or  to 
touch  it  with  their  fingers,  or  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  that, 
to  see  his  blessed  body  with  their  eyes.*  So  great  was  the 
pressure  in  that  swaying  crowd,  that  many  persons  in  it  were 
crushed  to  death  ;  and  these  were  looked  upon  with  envy  as  the 
happy  victims  of  his  funeral  (fuiiebres  victimce).  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  body  was  borne  through  the  city.  But 
at  length  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  was  reached,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Basil  the  Great  was  placed  in  the  silent  resting 
place  of  martyrs  and  of  priests. 

His  life  was  spent  in  defending  the  orthodox  teachings  of 
Nicaea  ;  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  the  civil  powers ;  in 
maintaining  episcopal  rights  ;  in  renewing  the  spirit  of  eccjesi- 
astical  discipline  ;  and  in  giving  a  new  and  permanent  form  to 
the  methods  of  monastic  life.f 

His  five  books  against  Eunomius,  his  Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  ^^Hexae/n,ero?i,^^  and  his  Principles  of  Monastic  Rule, 
— as  well  as  the  example  of  his  life, — have  made  their  lasting 
mark  upon  the  intellects  of  Catholic  thinkers. 

And  if  the  gentle  Gregory:}:  was  not  gifted  with  the  strong 
character  of  Basil,  still  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  charming 

d<*r('t ;  alius  ut  aspcctu  solo  friieretur,  t.-inqiiain  oo  quoipic  utilitatis  aliquid  aftV-n-nte.  Plena 
eiaiit  fora,  i)()rticns,  duplii^iu  ••t  triplicia  tabulata,  hoiiiiuuin  (IfdiuTiitiuiii.  piiifmitimn.  pn»se- 
qiu-ntiuin.  asscL'taiitiiiui,  8«'sc  iiivictni  prcmt'utiuin  ;  iimlta  iiiillia  oiimis  gfiuiis  et  lutatJH  ante 
t'lini  (lit'iu  iiu'ognita.  Psalniodia' s;<'>»itil»us  ct'debaut,  ft  aiiiiui  ooiistaiitia  ilokuis  ma>;iiitudiiio 
fiaiiMi'batur."  (Opp.  S.  Grcfjoiii  Tlioulogi,  Tom.  IL,  Orativ  XLIII.  in  L<iudevi  Jiamlii  Mayni,  5  80. 
p.  mi;  Falrolog.  Gnec.^  Vol.  XXX  VI. J 

*  Ibidem. 

t  The  funeral  oration  of  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Basil's  hrotlier,  is  well  worth  reading.  He 
snys  : — "  Majcnus  a  Deo  Hasilius,  qiU'Uiaduioduui  tempore  Aehaabi  Klias.  exhibetur,  ac  saeerdo- 
tio,  quod  jam  (luodaininodo  eollapsHuni  atque  ne^leetuin  erat,  suse«'pto.  tanquani  hu'ernani, 
qua- (l»lt(  isMt,  ralioueui  lidei  ptr  inhabitanteui  in  se  jiratiani  relueere  deniui  Iceit.  Kt  euni 
veluli  fax  noetu  errantibns  per  mare,  Keele.si;e  bono  ajiparuisset .  oniiies  ad  reelani  viam  eon- 
vertit,  eum  nnefeetis  et  pra-sidibus  eonlli<ien»,  euni  duetoribus  eopiaruni  eon-irediens,  ajuul 
Inipetatores  libere  lotiuens,  in  eoneionibns  et  Kcelesiis  elamaus,  eos.  qui  proenl  ab«>s»Mit, 
exenii>lo  I'auli  per  epiatolas  eoneilians  atque  adjuu-jeus.  etl'u}iien#k-t  evitaus  eontli^eutium  pre- 
hensioncs.  eum  nihil  in  se  liaberef.  ([uo  teneretur  et  vineert-tur  ab  a«lv»'rsariis."  (i>f>i>.  S. 
Gregorii  Nysseni,  Tom.  III.,  in  Lundrm  yititiiit  Jiuiiilii,  p.  7it5 — 7i»« ;  I'titrolvy.  linrc,  I'oL  XLl'I. 
Seo  thia  Orcgoryii  beautiful  treatise,  Ik-    f'iiyiniUite,   Opp.     Tom,   III.,   Cap.  I.— XXJl'.,  p.  31S— 

t  See  liow  lie  speaks  of  his  friendship  with  Basil  :— 

"  Nnnuiue  et  hoe  benetieiuui  a  Ueo  aecepi ; 
Duxit  uu'  et  eon.junxit  eum  viro  sapientissinio. 
Qui  uuus  et  vita  et  elo()uio  supereminebat  onines. 
Quis  ille  f  et-rte  p«rfa<ilc  eojinoseet  is. 
Basilius  erat,  avi  uostri  majjuum  aditinu'utuni. 
Hune  et  litti-rarum.  et  teeti,  et  eonsilioruui 
Soeium  habebaut.  ae  si  quid  ijloriari  decet, 
Par  quo«ldam  franms.  nou  oiiseurum  iu  Grfficia. 
Communia  eraut  omnia  :  mens  una 
Duorum  eollijiaus  eorporuui  discrepantiam. 
Quoil  autiMu  uos  in  unum  pranipue  eoiyunxit, 
lllud  erat :  Dens,  et  reruiu  pr.x^stantiiu-uiu  amor." 

(Opp.  S.  Greporii  Theolojn,  Tom.  TIL.  Canninum  Lib.  IT..  Srrtio  L, 
Pofmata  dc  S<ipso,  v.  221—232,  p.  104J— im<J;  PatrokHi.  Grwc. 
VoL  XXXVILJ 
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picture  of  ascetic  life  ;  whilst  his  writings,  from  their  genuine 
ortliodoxy,  have  earned  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "  The 
Theologian."  He  seems  to  have  hung  on  Basil's  love,  and  to 
have  found  his  one  delight  in  that  supernatural  fri(Midship.* 
H(^  too  had  abandoned  all  for  Christ.  But  his  delicate  and 
timid  nature  shrank,  more  even  than  Basil's,  from  being  placed 
in  position,  and  having  to  contend  with  men.  One  thing  alone 
he  retained — his  love  of  eloquence.  He  was  ever  ready  with 
his  pen,  ever  prompt  to  x)Our  out  his  flowing  periods  in  the  i)ul- 
pit.  His  Athenian  training,  his  plastic  mind,  his  fund  of  gentle 
sympathy,  his  personal  devotedness  to  the  Cross,  tended  to  ren- 
der him  a  master  of  the  highest  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was 
the  vir  bonus,  out  of  the  rich  treasure  of  whose  heart  flowed 
the  full  stream  of  all  that  was  truly  eloquent. 

He  would  willingly  have  joined  his  friend  in  Pontus,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  made  at  Athens  ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
Home  duties  detained  him.  At  last  he  contrived  to  escape,  and 
passed  some  of  the  sweetest  days  of  his  life,  praying,  meditating, 
and  cox)ying  Origen  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Iris.  Now  he  is 
drawn  out  of  his  retreat.  Against  his  will  he  is  made  presbyter. 
He  flies  away  once  more  to  Pontus  ;  but  his  conscience  will 
not  suffer  him  to  rest.f  He  returns  to  Nazianzus.  Then  come 
the  Arian  disturbances,  the  sickness  of  his  parents,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ca?sarius,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted. 
Now  Basil,  through  Gregory's  influence,  is  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  CsBsarea.  Basil  has  had  his  battles  of  fight :  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  at  home,  heresy  and  schisms  abroad,  afflict 
his  mind  and  try  his  strength.  He  has  one  single  aim  in  life — 
to  advance  Christ's  glory.  For  this  end,  even  Gregory  must  be 
sacrificf^d.  To  keep  Anthimius  in  check,  Basil  has  him  conse- 
crated bishop,  and  places  him  in  Sasima,  a  village  within  the 

*  Tlie  priii(;ipal  dates  of  S.  Basil's  career  are  as  follows:— Born,  329  ;  went  to  Athens,  351— 
355;  returns  to  Ca-siirca.  355;  goes  to  the  East,  about  357;  returns,  358;  retires  to  his  n'ona*- 
tery,  :«iO;  ordained  presbyter  at  (.'uisarea,  362;  deitosed  by  Eusebius.  364;  recalled  to  Cie»«rea, 
3G5  ;  relieves  the  starving,  :J67,  368;  chosen  bishop  of  Cajsarea,  370;  dies,  379. 

t  The  great  Elias.  the  real  father  of  monks,  the  inast<'r  of  S.  Anthony,  had  his  influe»*>«  on 
Gregory  too.  The  following  gentle  lines  breathe  the  placid  spirit  of  the  .Saint,  and  rovek  aw 
mind: — 

"  Magni  faciebani  Elian  Thesbiten, 

Ac  iiiclytuiii  ('armeluni,  et  cibuni  insolitum, 

Desertuni  Prajcnrsoris  possessionem, 

Filiorum  Jonadab  vitam  sine  apparatu; 

iScd  me  rursus  tenebat  sacronini  Librorum  amor, 

Ac  Spiritus  Inmen  in  consideranda  Scriptura, 

Kes  cum  deserto  et  (juiet^-  non  conveniens: 

Donee  in  ntranii|ue  yiartem  s;epe  dclatus. 

Tandem  inter  dc^sideria  mea  sic  litem  dirimo    .    .    . 

Videus  enim  qiios  a<"tuosa  delectat  vita, 

Eos  aliis  quidem  utiles  esse,  his  nempe  qui  in  saeculo  vivunt    .    .    . 

Eos  autem  cpii  vale  sa;culo  dixernnt,  stabiliores  quidem  esse    .    .    . 

At  sibi  solis  prodesse  angnsta  charitate    .    .    . 

Mediam  inter  iitrosque  viam  ineo, 

Meditari  ut  hi,  prodesse,  ut  illi,  statuens." 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  L,  Poemat* 
de  Seipso,  v.  292—311,  p.  1050—1051 ;  Fatrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXXVII., 
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disputed  jurisdiction.  This  is  more  than  Gregory  can  patiently 
endure;  a  coolness  springs  up  between  the  friends.*  Gregory 
flies  from  Sasima  into  his  beloved  solitude.  Thence  he  comes 
forth  again,  to  assist  his  aged  father,  on  the  condition  that  his 
official  duties  at  Nazianzus  are  to  cease  with  his  father's  death. 
His  father  and  mother,  each  fully  a  hundred  years  of  age,  die 
about  374.  Fearing  the  responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  Gregory 
hurries  to  Seleucia,  and  during  his  retirement  hears  the  news 
of  Basil's  death  (319),  which  plunges  him  into  the  deepest 
grief.  Father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  now  Basil, 
dead  ;  he  seems  almost  left  solitary  in  the  world. 

With  these  sorrows  the  public  life  of  Gregory  begins.  The 
state  of  ecclesiastical  politics  is  now  more  cheering  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Theodosius  becomes  emperor.  The  Church 
in  Constantinople  is  freed  from  her  bonds.  The  emperor 
embraces  the  creed  of  Nica3a.  The  Second  General  Council  acts 
with  pacific  influence  in  East  and  West.  Such  was  the  gleam  of 
light  which  shot  across  the  Eastern  heavens.  But  Gregory  was 
drawn  into  a  place  of  storms.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  answer 
a  call  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and  to  do  his  best  to  reconstruct 
the  Church  of  God.f  He  was  now  fifty  years  old — ^just  Basil's 
age  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Arians  in  Constantinople  defies  descrip. 
tion.  Baronius  says  that  the  gates  of  hell  seemed  to  have  been 
opened  upon  the  city.  This  was  during  the  reign  of  Valens. 
The  churches  were  "  filled  with  furious  devils  and  legions  of 
unclean  spiriti:^."  Priests  were  burnt  alive.  Churches  were 
converted  into  sepulchres,  and  their  walls  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  saints;  whilst  the  Catholics  w^ere  outraged,  and 
driven  into  exile.:}:  The  city  swarmed  with  various  sects, 
Novatians,  Macedonians,  Photians,  Marcellians,  Sabellians, 
Eunomiaus,  and  Apollinarists, — all  sunk  their  mutual  detesta- 


*  Baail  was  nRinjj  liia  friemi  Orejjory  as  a  tool.  BaMl  uaed  his  friends  to  push  his  one  \\tv'» 
oaiise.  (iivjtorv  Mi-ctiis  to  n-si-nt  tliis.  "  ike  0pp.  S.  Gregorii  TheoloRi,  Tom.  III.,  Epist.  XLVIII.. 
p.  99;   Patroloii.  (inir..  Vol.  XXX  r  I  J. 

t  "  Iiuctnosa  tunc  tnuniiim  Koolfsianun   furies,  scd    uiiilius  luotuosior  quani  Constantiiio- 

f»olittiiia\  ill  qua  .jiiiu  ab  annis  quadin^iiita  yiiuswata  fiuTat  Aiiaiia  luos.  siil»  jioiitiliiilMis 
ia>rctUM)rmu  :iut)'si>;i)anis  aftjiu'  «'tiaiu  ipsis  uovoruin  il()<;iiiat iiiii  condilnrilius:  !«iil>  ]>riii('i|)ibiis, 
quaU's  im-H'  t'oiisiautitis  ct  Valens.  qui  liii>ittiit>ruui  partes  tutUautur,  ("atholiens  vexabaut.  tt 
pro  enure  eontia  \»'ntateiu  toto,  ut  ita  ilieaui,  iinj>erii  eorpore  eertat>aiit."  Tl)e  state  of  tbe 
Chureli  of  CuuslautiMojile  can  be  realized,  when  it  is  renieiubered  that  Paiil.  the  orthodox 
bishup  of  that  See,  was  murdered  by  tlH>  Arians  in  XW: — ••  llane  [sedeni].  ndieta  s«'<le  Ni»onie- 
dit'usi.  Ariaui  dux  a>inuiiis  eonfestini.  eo  anno  invasit  K\isebius,  post  queni  iu  Maeetlouii  uiauns 
jufelix  haM'  Kcclesia  devenit.  K\i>ulso  ab  ipsisniet  Arianis  .  .  .  Kiuloxius  fa-x 
haMeti(>ornin  .  .  .  Aetii  Arianoruni  h>n>;e  inipiissinii  tliseipnlns  sntleotns  est."  <(>/'/». 
S.  tJreiiorii  TheoloKi,  Tom.    I.    in    I'iUi  ti.   Grtyorii,    Cap.    CXXII.,  p.  211;    J'atroUM.  Grtre,,    I'oL 

XXX  r.j 

t  "Ariani  sunnna  renun  Keelesia>  potiti.  viv  pietafis  '  reliqnias,"  et  exoitanda»  a  Gresorio 
fidei  '  s.  luiua '  reliquerant.  Teniplorum  alia  ab  hanetieis  oeeupata.  atque  in  primis  aniplissi- 
iinini  illud  ■  Sophia  eounoininatuui.'  tunc  "  diaboli  ]Mopusnaeulinu "  njiijiis  ()uan»  eoclesia,  ubi 
snos  ille  niilites  eolloearat  [Valeusj;  iuio  nbi  •  da'niounni  exereitus,  furiaruiuiiue  ae  spirituum 
lej;iones  aderaut  iniiuundoruiu.'  Alia  'ex  teniplis  in  sepnlehra  eoniniutata.  alia  cruorf  sauC' 
toruui  aspersa  profanataque,'"  &c.     (Ibiiiem,  Cup.  CXXIII.,  p.  212—213.) 
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tion  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church.  How 
great  a  wrench  it  was  for  Gregory  to  leave  his  quiet  wilderness 
for  su{;h  a  post  as  this,  can  only  be  realized  hy  those  who  have 
read  his  letters  and  pondered  on  his  life.* 

He  speaks  of  himself,  when  going  thither,  as  coming  from  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  with  his  limbs  drawn  together  by 
old  age  ;  his  body  bent  to  the  ground  ;  his  countenance  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles,  and  wasting  away  with  fasting  and  tears ; 
with  a  harsh  and  uncultivated  voice,  and  coarse  raiment ; — 
poverty-stricken  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

He  commenced  his  mission  in  an  obscure  room,  which  after- 
wards grew  into  the  stately  church  of  8.  Anastasia.f  In  spite 
of  what  he  says  of  himself,  his  mission  was  almost  a  miraculous 
success.  His  cultivated  eloquence,  and  his  gentleness,  drew 
men  of  all  persuasions  to  his  little  chapel.J:  His  great  charity 
towards  his  enemies,  his  high  Christian  spirit,  produced  a  deep 
impression.  True  he  was  slandered,  he  was  scoffed  at,  he  was 
dragged  before  the  tribunal,  he  was  stoned, — but  it  was  of  no* 
avail  ;  all  he  said  of  his  bitterest  enemies  was  :  "  Lord  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge."^ 

The  fame  of  Gregory  as  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  faith 
was  soon  carried  throughout  the  East.  S.  Jerome  in  Syria  heard 
of  him,  and  undertook  a  wearisome  journey  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  become  his  disciple:  *' I  exult  and  glory,"  says 
S.  Jerome,  "  in  his  being  my  master."] 


*  See  how  glad  he  was  to  depart;  aud  how  Christ  was  the  prime-mover  of  his  life: — 
"  Cunctis  simul,  aula  et  urbibiis  et  sacerdotibus 
Spoutc  relictis,  lit  oliin  optabaiu 
Cum  me  Deus  et  uocturnis  vocavit  somniis, 

Et  maris  liorreudi  molcstis  terroribus. 
Idcirco  IcKtitia  exsnltaus  invidiam  fiigi,  atque  ex  magna 

Tempestate  in  stabili  porta  rudcutein  tixi. 
Ubi  puris  meutis  cogitatiouibus  aiiimuiu  eveheus, 

Etiam  silentium,  iiistar  victimsL-,  ut  autea  sernionem,  oflferam. 
Gregorii  h:bC  verba  sunt,  qiieni  aluit  terra 
Cappadocum,  quique  pro  Christo  omnibus  se  abdicavit." 

{Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tbeologi,  Tom.  III.,  Varminum  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata 
d€  Seiijso,  V.  26— 36,1).  1030;  Patrolog.  OroBC,  Vol.  XXJLVII.) 

t  "  Anastasia,  templorum  maxime  venerabile, 
Quaj  jaceutem  liumi  fidem  exsuscitasti, 
Area  Noe,  <|U{b  diluvium  mundi 
Sola  effugisti,  et  altcrum  portasti 
lu  semiuibus  mundum  orthodoxum." 

(Ibidem,  v.  J 079— 1083,  p.  1103.) 

X  Notliing  was  more  marked  than  his  moderation  in   controversy.    See  his  Oration,  De 
Moderatitnu  in  Ditsputando,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XXXII.,  p.  174—211;  Patrolog.  Oroec.,  Vol  XXXVI. 

{  Ofyp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Cap.  CXXXVL,  p.  217—218;  Patrolog.  Orcec.,Vol 
XXX  V. 

IJ  "  Res  plane  admiratione  digna  est  ut  cum  Baronio  loquar,  hominera,  quern   oh  iusignem 
eruditionem  consulerent  Occideutalesepiscopi.  qui  orbem  doceret,  tarn  longaet  difficilia  itinera 

f>eragra8se,  ut  Gregorii  mereretur  esse  auditor  ac  sub  tanto  magistro  posset  profiteri  discipu- 
um  ;  inde  sibisUmmum  gloriae  decus  conciliaturum  existimans  cum  accessione  doctriuaj.  Imo 
eo  nomine  .  .  .  gloiiari  consuevit :  '  Ego  eo  magistro  glorior  et  exsulto.'  "  (Ibidem,  Cap. 
CXXXVIL.  p.  218.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi.  Tom.  /.,  Hpist.  L. ,  p.  5i:i ;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol. 
XXII.  Also  Tom.  II..  Adrer.  Javin.  Lib.  I.,  p.  230;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII J  "Numquid  in 
ilia  Epistola  Gregorium  \  irum  eloquentissimum  uou  i)Otui  nominare  ?  Quis  apud  Latinos  par 
8ui  est  ?  quo  ego  magistro  glorior  et  exsulto."  (Tom.  II.,  Adv.  Lib.  Rufini.p.  407;  Patrolog.  Lot., 
Vol.  XXIIL) 
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Gregory  was  not  made  for  the  excitements  of  ecclesiastical 
politics.*  He  threw  up  his  episcopal  position  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  retired  once  more  into  his  beloved  solitude, 
to  die  to  self,  to  live  to  Christ,  to  conquer  his  passions,  to  write 
his  pious  Iambics,  and  his  letters,  and  then  to  die.  His  life  at 
Arianzus  was  nearly  as  hard  a  one  as  8.  Basil's  had  been.  It 
"  was  spent  in  fasting,  tears,  and  watchings  ;  his  knees  were 
worn  and  wounded  with  kneeling ;  his  bed  was  of  straw,  his 
coverlet  a  coarse  sackcloth,  his  habit  a  single  tunic  ;  he  went 
barefoot,  lived  without  the  use  of  fire,  and  had  no  company 
but  wild  beasts.  But  notwithstanding  his  austerities,  his  con- 
tinual sickness,  and  his  great  age,  he  still  felt  violent  struggles 
of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit."! 

And  though  his  career  had  been  one  course  of  rigid  penance, 
he  had  his  trial  even  at  the  last  hour,  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  seemed  to  see  as  he  was  dying,  "  the  horrid 
darkness  of  hell,  the  flame  of  fire,  and  the  blackest  night." 
Then,  stretching  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  calling  upon  the  choirs 
of  the  blessed,  with  his  whole  heart  yearning  towards  God,  he 
earnestly  besought  Christ  to  receive  him,  and  not  to  abandon 
His  own  image  ; — and  thus  he  found  rest  at  last,  and  delivered 
his  i^ure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.:}: 

Gregory  was  of  middle  height ;  his  complexion  was  pale ; 
his  nose  inclined  to  be  fiat ;  his  right  eye,  on  account  of  a 
wound,  had  a  melancholy  cast ;  his*  expression  was  sweet ;  he 
was  in  part  bald,  his  hair  was  white  ;  his  beard  short  and 
dense,  and  of  a  dusky  hue  close  to  the  face.^ 

*  "  Ego  Jonas  proplieta  ero. 

Trail*)  iiif  ipsi-  ad  sahitciu  navis, 
Quauivis  j)r»»ceUa'.  nulla  in  lut-  causa  reaidet 
•  {Siiblaliim  nic  «i)rli.s  i-xitu  judjiiiti'. 

CU'tus  lH)si)itali8  me  o.v  protuudo  cxcipiet. 

(iloiia  lia'c  t-rit  nu-a 

Sin  ad  nu'  us(|iu'  pcifttfti.s.  i«l  unuiu 

Muhtani  038C,  ct  piignuiu  pro  tliionis  cxistinio    .    .    . 

Ahsccdo; ita  artrotuni  suaUet. 

Uuuni  iiioi'tcni  debco  ;  lia^c  in  l>»'i  nianu  aita  est." 

(Opp.  S.  Gr»<;i>iii  Tlu'iilojii.  Toui.  III.,  Canninum,  Lib.  IT..  Seetio  I., 
I'oniMta  at- Sciit.-io.  r.  W.\\\—\\\:A.  p.  115H— 115!);  I'atrolog.  Grirc,  VoL 
XXW'II.  Sic  also  his  Oratio  XX)'r..  in  S<'ipsum,  {  4,  />.  12:U, 
wluTi'  111'  calls  hinisclt  •  lUc  tinndus  pastor  et  cirouiuspectus." — 
OyV'-.  Tom.  I.,  I'utrolog.  Onic,  I'oL  XXXl'.J 
t  Plcnry's  Kcdcs.  Histori/  (Oxford).  Hook  XLX.,  §  11,  /).  156. 

t  "Qnanivis  autciu  asi»crani  semper,  victuque  liorridam  duxisset  vitam.  sivvicns  in  corpus, 
carncni  vi){iliis.  jcjuuiis  aliisijuc  po-nitcntia*  laboribns  attiictaua,  cxtrcnuc  vita>  ccrtiuucn  iniinin- 
erc  scuticns,  jauijaui  •  lartaruui  calisjinc  borrcndum'  vidcro  sibi  vidcbatur.  et  "ignis  daniinam, 
altissinianuiuc  noctcui."  Tuui  supplcx  ad  sidcra  palnias  tcndcbat,  totoque  corde  ad  Dcuni 
a«i»irans,  t'bristuni  cnixc  rogabat  ut  sc  cxcipcrct.  ct  inu»guu-n»  suani  non  dcsererct,  Ita 
l>catinsinius  si'ucx  •  proxinic  nioriturus,  cvcuco  cautu  Uoiuinocantaus  )iurissin)uni  l>co  s)iirituin' 
reddidit,  ac  o|>tatani  quioteni  cum  agminibus  bcatorum  adcptus  est.  Mortuutn  bunc  esse 
ttuuo  \uideciuu)  Tbcodosii  impcratoris,  sivc  anno  :>!(;'.  ex  Hieronvtno  discitnus."  (t^>i>.  S. 
Gregorii  'I'hcologi.  Tom.  J.,  in  T  ita.  i  17:i,  p.  2;Ui— ;;{7  ;   Futrolo,j.  Gnrc,  i'ol.  A'.VAT.) 

i  •■('orpore  robusto  luit  Grcgorius,  sed  assiduis  uiorbis  vita»que  nuilestiis.  pnvtoreaqu© 
.jejuniis.  vigiliis,  duuncuuiis  ita  tiacto  ac  debilitato.  nt  sild  senectutem,  quod  ipscniet  testatur, 
ttccelcraverit.  Auouvuuis  (iracus.  a  Harouio  laudatus,  «iua  statui>«  fuerit  bis  verbis  exprinnt  in 
codice  r>40  Hibl.  Vat. :  'Statura  medioeri  erat.  pallidus  aliqviautiibim,  non  tamen  citra  venusta- 
teui :  dcprcsso  naso,  superciliis  in  rectum  nrot«'nsis.  a.xp«'ctu  blauilo  et  suavi.  alt«»ro  oculo 
nempe  dextro  subtristis,  queui  cicatrix  quaMiaui  coutrabebat.  barba  non  pnuuissa  sed  d«ns» 
taiuen.    Qvui  parte  ealvus  uou  erut  nam  subcalvus  crat,  albos  criues  liabcbiit,  suiumati  ileiu 
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With  all  his  amiability,  this  Father  was  a  firm  column  in  his 
defence  of  the  teachings  of  Nicjea.  His  forty-iive  discourses, 
or  dogmatic  and  polemical  treatises,  liave  ever  been  held  in 
liigh  esteem.  Those  directed  against  the  Ennomians  and  the 
Macedonians  are  called  theological,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  How  greatly  his  teachings  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office  were  prized  by  such 
men  as  8.  John  Chrysostom  and  8.  Gregory  the  Great,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  former,  in  his  treatise  on  TJie  Priesthood, 
and  the  latter,  in  his  four  books  on  Pastoral  Solicitude,  have 
taken  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  a  model.  Eloquence,  fidelity, 
and  a  love  of  truth — all  subservient  to  an  intense  personal  love 
of  Christ — characterize  the  taste  of  this  beautiful  and  gentle 
light  of  the  Eastern  Church.* 

Well  may  he  have  gained  the  heart  of  a  man  of  a  nature 
sterner  than  his  own — of  the  Origen  of  the  W^est,  the  great 
S.  Jerome.  For  three  years  did  that  great  Dalmatian  live  in 
intimate  familiarity  with  8.  Gregory  the  Theologian,  charmed 
by  the  eloquent  flow  of  his  cultivated  oratory,  and  subdued  by 
his  mastery  over  theologic  truth.  Whatever  bore  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  genius,  or  of  earnest  Christian  love,  took  instant 
possession  of  Jerome's  impressionable  heart.  There  is  no 
Father  of  the  Church  whose  character  is  so  hard  to  seize  as  that 
of  the  Solitary  of  Bethlehem.  The  very  voluminousness  of  his 
correspondence  with  saintly  and  heroic  ladies,  with  popes, 
literary  men,  and  monastic  friends,  makes  it  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  vigour,  fire,  and  i)assion  of  his 
character.!  By  means  of  his  iron  will,  he  tamed  his  fierce  and 
imperious  nature,  and  curbed  himself  down  with  the  violence 
of  a  heroic  love  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.J  The  huge  strength 
of  his  rebellious  heart,  and  its  fierce  contest  with  grace,  bear 
about  them  elements  of  the  sublime.  To  see  the  strong  man 
writhing  with  the  supremest  effort  of  his  being,  grasped  in  the 
coils  of  a  monster  serpent :  to  watch  the  breathless  exertion  of 

barba;  partes  velut  fiimo  obsitas  ostendfbat."  (Opp.  S.  Grftgorii  Tlieologi.  Tom.  T.  in  Vita.  ?  175, 
p.  237;  Falroloy.  (fnec.  Vol.  XXXV.  See  also  Opp.  .S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I..  HiMoria  Listitutionis  [Trip. 
Fest."]  Ex  Meiueis  hiipressis,  Prolegomena,  p.  392;  Patrolog.  Oroer.,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

*  Tbe  principal  dates  counected  with  the  life  of  S.  Gregory  Tlieologua  are  the  following:— 
Bom  shortly  before  :r29;  arrives  at  Athens  about  35();  Basil  leaves  Athens  355;  Gregory  leaves 
3rifi;  joins  Basil  in  retirement  a58or359;  leaves  to  help  his  father  360  or  :{61 ;  made  Presbyter 
:Mil :  collision  with  Julian  361 ;  leaves,  and  returns  home  3G2;  fall  of  Julian  3ti3;  retires  to  Fontus 
again  364:  Caesarius  dies  368  or  369;  Gregory  nia<le  Bishop  of  .Sa8ima372;  his  father  dies  374; 
<i7>rgouia  dies  374;  tlies  to  Selencia  375;  called  to  Constantinople  379;  Tlieodosins  supports  him 
3f)0;  Council  of  Constantinople  3H1:  retires  to  Arianzus  383;  dies  389  or  390.  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  Hiero- 
nvini.  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Lib.  de  Viriji  I llustribm,  Cap.  CXVII.,  p.  707—709;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol 
XXIII.) 

t  For  a  token  of  his  retentive  memory  of  trifling  incidents  in  his  early  life,  see  Opp' 
S.  Hieronymi,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Apologia  Adversus  Libros  Rufini,  n.  30,  p,  422;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol 
XXIII. 

X  See  how  he  lavs  down  the  principle  which  dominated  his  whole  career.  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi, 
Tomi  II.  III.,  Covinientarius  in  Eccleaiaaten,  p.  1030;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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the  on(»,  and  tho  silent,  remorseless,  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
the  other,  to  see  two  mighty  powers  fairly  matched,  wrestling 
in  a  death-struggle,  cannot  but  frighten  and  fascinate  the  mind.* 

Jerome  had  been  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  had 
gone  through  his  great  trial  before  he  came  to  Constantinople  ; 
he  had  conquered  ;  and  his  life  was  now  dedicated  to  unwearied 
work  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Most  lofty  souls,  men  who 
are  eventually  called  by  God  to  defend  His  cause,  have  them- 
selves to  suffer  trial  and  temptation  ;  and  often  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  test,  is  the  largeness  of  the  service  which 
they  are  destined  to  perform.  Jerome  was  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  A  rapid  review,  up  to  the  date  at  which  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life  began,  will  throw  a  light  upon  his  subsequent 
career. 

He  was  born  at  8trido,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Dal- 
matian parents.!  Of  his  father  and  mother  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  they  were  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
from  his  earliest  years  the  boy's  heart  was  fostered  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  high  principles  of  orthodox  Christianity 
were  deeply  engraved  upon  his  mind. J  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
wh(m  he  set  out  for  Rome,  at  the  age  of  seveirteen,  he  carried 
with  him  such  a  store  of  principle  as  enabled  him,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  lead  a  spotless  life,  at  all  events  to  appreciate  Christian 
virtue. 

Though  Rome  could  not  rival  Alexandria — with  its  museum 
and  its  ornamental  buildings,  with  its  theatre  and  g7j)fniasla, 
with  its  royal  palace  and  famous  serapeiun,  with  its  ampitheatre 
and  library,  and  stadium;  though  it  could  not  boast  of  such 
world-wide  names  as  Athens,  or  of  so  many  gifts  of  costly 
taste, — still  none  could  excel  it  in  instilling  the  elements  of 
knowhnlge  into  the  mind  of  youth.  The  Capitol  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  education.  Teaching  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  Grammar  (including  language,  metre, 
criticism,  and  history),  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence, 
had  each  a  certain  number  of  Chairs  assigned  to  them. 

Had  8.  Jerome  followed  the  usual  vurrivuluui,  he  would 
already  have  had  his  course  of  geography  and  grammar.  It  is 
certain  that  he  studied  classics  under  Donatus  ;  that  he  excelled 
all  his  companions  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity  ;  and 


*  Se«>  how  ho  spoaksas  otic  knowing  infirniitv.  0pp.  S.  Hieronvnii,  Tom,  L.  EpisL  CXXV., 
adRustinnn  Monachum.tKl-:,]*.  nr,6  ■  I'atrolog.  LnL,  VoL  XXII.  ike  aUo  Epist.  CA'/Ji.,  «,  5.  «. 
9W:  A/>i,<i(.  A'/r.,  M.  4— 5, ;).  349,  &.C. 

t  A<«s  Voi/otji-s  (te  S.  Jnowe,  ouvnuic  wnronn^  par  rAcadnnie  francaist\  par  TAhb*^  Ku£^^De 
Beruaid.  CA.i;..  /..;>.  4— 5.     DcuxihtH  Editioti, 


t  Ibidtm,  Chop.  I.,  p.  13. 
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learnt  to  speak  Latin  with  an  astonishing  fluency  and  elegance. 
Then  he  applied  hinis«ilf  to  oratory  and  dialectics,  and  very 
possibly  acquired  a  tincture  of  law,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy.* The  impress  of  the  Roman  mind  seems  to  have 
remained  on  him  for  life.  That  strength,  vigour,  and  directness 
of  intellect,  which  belong  to  a  conquering  and  governing  class, 
show  themselves  repeatedly  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  his 
career. 

Of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  at  the  period  of  its  decline,  men- 
tion has  b(M^n  made.  How  many  tem})tations  its  streets,  and 
shows,  and  teeming  population  would  offer  to  one  in  the  fn^sh 
heat  of  youth,  full  of  energy,  impressionable,  curious,  imagina- 
tive, and  but  lately  come  from  his  wild  woodlands  of  Dalmatia, 
need  not  be  described.  Perhaps  they  were  greater  than  those 
at  Athens.  Gregory  and  Basil  may  have  had  less  to  undergo 
than  Jerome  and  Bonosus.f  Anyhow,  it  appears  that  the  young 
Dalmatian  stained  his  imagination  with  dangerous  sights,  and 
fell  into  the  sins  of  youth  during  his  academical  career.  It  is 
not  so  surj)rising  that  he  did  not  remain  immaculate,  as  that  he 
w^as  able,  with  his  passionate  temperament,  to  keep  on  the 
narrow  path  at  all ;  but  he  bore  the  Image  of  the  Crucified 
within  him.:{:  His  mind  was  naturally  noble  and  devoted, 
though  his  animal  man  was  strong,  and  the  grace  of  God  at 
length  subdued  him  with  its  impressive  intiuenco,  and  tamed 
him  into  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  servants  of  the  Cross. 

At  Rome  he  was  baptized.^  Thence,  he  went  with  Bonosus 
to  Aquileia,  andito  Treves  on  the  Moselle.  Hei-e  he  transcribed 
S.  Hilary's  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Synods. 
Here  that  mighty  principle,  which  has  fashioned  so  many  men 
into  saints,  took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  great  8.  Athan- 
asius  had  dwelt,  during  one  of  his  banishments,  in  Treves; 
and  had  left  a  tradition  concerning  Eastern  monastic  life,  which 
had  not  died  away.l     What  Jerome  had  heard  at  Treves,  was 


*  Les  Voijages  de  S.  Jerome,  par  I'Abb^  Eiig»;ue  BerDard,  Chap.  I.,  p.  23.    Deitxihne  Edition. 

t  Oi*p.  S.  Hirron.Yini,  Tom.  I.,  Epist.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  334  ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  VoL  XXII. 

%  St-e  Alzog's  Manxul  de  Patrolofjie,  §  67,  p.  365. 

i  Like  S.  Basil  aud  .S.  Gregory,  the  most  dangerous  time  o/ youth  was  allowed  to  pa«8 
before  .S.  Jerome  n-ceived  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism— that  is  to  say,  the  period  when  the 
powers  have  l>eguu  to  show  their  force,  and  are  new  and  strange,  and  not  yet  mastered.  Tlie 
following  is  instructive: — "  Non  alius  forsitan  e  catliolicis  I'atrihus  absolutam  accipiendi  bapti»- 
inatis  necessitatem  magis  asseruit  quam  Atuhrosiiis  variis  locis,  ad  potissimum  Lib.  II.  de 
Abraham,  Cap.  II.,  num.  84,  Serm.  3,  in  Psal.  CXVIII..  num.  14,  et  Lib,  de  Mpsteriig,  Cap.  4,  num.. 
20.  Verum  omnia  ilia  testimonia  sir  accipi  debent,  ut  baptismus,  quern  dicuut  in  voto.  cum 
baptismua  in  aqua  haberi  nequit,  ad  salutera  sutHcere  miuime  negetur  .  .  .  Innocentiu* 
t«rtiu8  Pont.  Max.  epistola  Cremouensi  Episcopo  scripta  sincerum  ejusdem  sacrameuti  desiQ 
erium,  cum  ipsuni  in  re  accipere  non  licet,  salutem  atterre  Doctoris  nostri  testimouio  confirmat: 
qnam  opiuionem  tum  ejusdem  Ambrosii,  turn  Augustini  auctoritate  amplecti  se  dicit  Bemarduf 
Tractatu  ad  Hngouem  Victoriuum  .  .  .  Denique  citant  Hugo  Vict,  de  Sacram.  Baptism., 
Cap.  5.,  Beatus  Thomas  ///.,  p.  968,  a.  2.  Magist.  Sent,  in  IV.  Dist.  4,  §  sunt  et  alii,  et  po^* '"'" 
vulgua  scholasticorum."  (Vid  Opp.  S.  Ambrosii,  Ta/ni  Secundi  et  Ultimi,  Para  Prior,  De  obUU 
Valenliniani  Consolntio,  n.  30,  note/,  p.  1368;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI.) 

y  Lea  Voyages  de  S.  JerSmf,  par  I'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  II.,  p.  51 — 02. 
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confirmed  at  Aquileia,  by  Evagrius,  who  had  come  hither  on  an 
embaHsy  from  the  Syrian  Church.  With  him  Jerome  soon 
struck  up  a  friendship.  His  ardent  nature  was  roused  by  the 
accounts,  given  by  the  ambassador,  of  the  lives  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  and  of  the  penances  of  the  (Solitaries.  That  cord  of 
heroism,  which  seems  to  be  strung  across  the  heart  of  every 
man  of  lofty  mind,  was  struck,  and  vibrated  throughout  his 
soul.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  constraining  jjower  of  sacrifice 
and  of  liolocaustic  charity.  It  is  simply  Anthony,  Anthanasius, 
Basil,  and  Gregory  over  again  ;  heaven  opened  in  a  moment  of 
grace,  and  Jerome,  like  the  rest,  beheld  the  cardinal  truth, 
that  heaven  is  purchased  cheaply,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  earth 
can  offer.* 

Jerome  and  his  friends  started  for  the  East,  and  after  a  long 
pilgrimage  reached  Caesarea,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  great  8.  Basil.  From  him,  Jerome  would  have  learnt  many 
a  tradition  of  the  Oriental  Church.  But  he  did  not  bide  long  at 
CsGsarea.  He  set  out  again  on  his  voyage,  and  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  arrived,  with  Evagrius,  at  Antioch.f 

And  now  it  was  that  the  great  trial  of  his  life  came  upon 
him  ;  now  it  was  that  that  huge  piece  of  precious  ore,  so  rough, 
shap<^less,  and  full  of  dross,  was  cast  into  the  heated  furnace, — 
till  he  who  had  lived  too  familiarly  with  earth,  stood  up,  bright 
and  purified,  with  all  the  love  of  clay  burnt  out  of  him. 

Jerome  had  not  undertaken  this  long  journey  without  a 
motive  :  it  was  not  merely  to  see  the  hermits,  and  to  hear  of 
the  wondrous  deeds  of  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  and  Paul  ;  but 
it  was  to  give  himself  wholly  to  God,  in  imitation  of  their  lives. 

When  at  Antioch,  his  friends  left  him,  and  he  fell  grievously 
ill.t  He  abandoned  the  gay  city,  and  betook  himself  into  the 
wide-spread  and  burning  desert  of  Chalcis,  on  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  Hi^re  he  dwelt,  he  tells  us,  "  in  a  vast  solitude,  burnt 
up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Well  may  his  young  heart  have 
become  as  sad  as  death,  under  tlu^  trial  which  now  cast  its 
shadow  over  him.  He  had,  with  all  the  fierce  earnestness  of 
his  soul,  determined  to  give  his  life  to  Christ  alone.  But  he 
carried  his  nature  with  liim  into  the  wilderness.  Forms  of 
human  beauty,  and  the  joys  of  youth,  assaulted  his  excited 
imagination.     His  great  heart  had  to  be  quelled,  conquered,  and 

*  Oj)/).  S.  Ilicroiiymi,  Tom.  L.  KpUtoIa  CXVITJ.  a<l  Julujnum,  n.  5.  p.  964;  Patrolog.  Lat..  Vol. 
XXIT.  S.  Jeroimi  puts  out  his  wliolo  thoujiht  in  his  Life  of  S.  Pnttl  thf  Hrrmit.  See  0}>p. 
S.  HiiTonyuH.  Tom.  11.,  Vito  S.  ranti  Primi  En-miUv.  h.  17,  |>.  IS',   Putn^Uxj.  LaL.  Vol  XXIII. 

t  Th»>  death  of  imiuy  of  his  frieuds.  about  this  time,  turued  his  mind  to  serious  thoughts. 
See  Lis  yoya<jrs  (U  S.  Jerome,  par  lAbbe  Eu^:^ue  Bernard,  Chdip.  III.,  p.  33.     Devxirmt  Edition. 

t  Tlte  exaniplo  of  S.  Malclius  was  not  witJtout  its  intlueuee  on  S.  .Terome.  Se«  Lf^  VoifOffet 
d«.<J.nii»(.',Far  I'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  tVnij>.  111.,  j>.  i»8.     Itfiurume  EdtlMn. 
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purified.*  lie  clothed  his  body,  withered  and  blackened  by 
the  sun,  with  the  prickly  sackcloth  of  a  penitent.  Day  and 
night  went  and  came,  and  found  Jerome's  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Cold  water  and  raw  food  were  his  only  nourishment. 
Yet,  whilst  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  scorpions  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  in  spite  of  his  terrific  self-inflictions,  his  mind  seem<^d 
to  be  wrenched  out  of  his  power,  and  to  be  carried  away  amidst 
those  choirs  of  graceful  maidens  who  had  so  deeply  impressed 
his  imagination  when  studying  in  Rome.f  Still  he  x^^rsevered 
in  the  mighty  struggle.  His  face  grew  livid  through  the  severity 
of  his  fasts ;  his  body  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
Still  the  tempter  battled  in  his  heart.  0,  how  forlorn  he  felt  in 
that  great  wilderness  of  sand,  under  the  scorching  glare  of  the 
sun,  abandoned  by  all,  except  by  that  one  enemy  which  he  was 
struggling  to  expel !  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  deprived  of  all 
succour,  1  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  I  washed  them  with  my  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  my  hair." 

And  there  was  another  weakness  which  he  did  not  seem  able 
to  overcome — his  passionate  love  of  pagan  classics.  He  alter- 
nated his  abstinence  and  watchings  with  reading  from  Cicero, 
and  he  became  disgusted  with  the  language  of  the  Prophets, 
because  he  had  loved  to  revel  in  the  jests  and  comedies  of 
Plautus.:}:  He  could  not  endure  the  ^^  ser7?io  incultus''^  of  the 
inspired  writers,  after  the  pure  diction  and  graceful  turns  of 
that  disedifying  poet, 

'*  When  I  could  not  see  the  light  with  my  blind  eyes,"  he 
says,  "  I  did  not  blame  my  eyes,  but  I  blamed  the  sun."^  In 
the  midst  of  this  struggle,  a  terrific  fever,  probably  brought  on 
by  excitement,  bad  food,  and  the  blinding  sun,  seized  upon  his 
emaciated  frame,  already  broken  by  penitential  rigour.  It 
appears  to  have  struck  into  all  his  joints,  and  to  have  loosened 
all  his  bones.  He  lay  on  the  sand  motionless.  Those  about 
liim  taking  him  to  be  d(3ad,  made  preparations  to  bury  him.  A 
mere  flickering  of  life,  too  faint  for  them  to  perceive,  hardly 
retained  his  soul  in  its  frail  tenement.  There  as  he  lay  prone, 
partly  on  earth  and  yet  as  it  were  half  in  eternity,  suddenly  he 
was  rapt  in  spirit  and  swiftly  borne  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty  Judge. 

So  glaring  was  tlie  light  in  heaven,  and  so  fierce  a  flame 

*  Opp.  8.  Hieronvmi,  Tom,  I.,  Epistola  CXXV.,  ad  RusUcum  Monachum,  n.  7,  p.  1075—1076; 
PcUroloff.  Lat.,  Vol  XXII. 

t  Opp-  S-  Hieronvmi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Eustochlum,  Paulce  Filiam,  n.  4,  p.  396; 
Fatroloif.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hifronvmi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Eustochium,  Pa/uloe  FiUam,  n.  7,  p.  33^—339; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  Ji.XII. 

5  Ibidem,  n.  30,  p.  416. 
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flashed  from  those  who  stood  around  the  throne,  that  Jerome 
cast  himself  upon  the  ground  and  did  not  dare  to  lift  his  head. 
A  tierce  voice  asked  :  *'  What  art  thou  ?  "  "A  Christian," 
replied  the  trembling  youth.  "  Thou  liest,"  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  "  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is,  there  also  is  thy  heart !  "  Struck  dumb,  Jerome 
said  within  himself:  *' Who  shall  confess  to  thee  in  hell  ?  "* 
The  ministers  then  smote  him  with  their  staves,  whilst  he  cried 
out  under  their  blows  :  "  Have  mercy  on  me  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  me  !  "  Then  those  at  the  throne  falling  on  their 
knees,  besought  the  Judge  to  have  pity  on  the  young  man's 
youth,  and  to  give  him  a  season  for  repentance,  if  he  promised 
to  abandon  the  writings  of  the  pagans.  Jerome  swore  the  oath, 
and  thus  the  vision  ended. f  Nor  was  this  a  mere  imagination. 
lie  says  that  his  shoulders  were  livid  with  bruises,  and  that 
his  body  ached  with  pain,  after  the  scene  had  passed  away. 
Thus  the  dross  was  melted  out  and  the  gold  remained.  The 
grand  principle  of  Jerome's  subsequent  life  is  summed  up  in 
his  own  pregnant  words :  "  The  perfect  servant  of  Christ 
possesses  Christ  alone."  X  Jerome  now  was  free.  His  solitude 
became  sweet  to  him  as  honey  in  the  honeycomb.  He  had 
drunk  of  the  torrent  on  the  way,  wherefore  he  now  lifted  up 
his  head. 

He  remained  four  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis.  Here 
he  worked  at  Hebrew,  annotated  portions  of  the  Scripture,  and 
corresponded  on  the  joys  of  a  solitary  life  and  on  other  subjects 
with  his  many  friends.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  bide  in 
peace.  To  escape  the  unpleasautm^ss  of  theologic  strife,  he 
betook  himst-*lf  to  Antioch  (319).  Here  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter.  Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  as  has  been 
said,  drawn  by  the  eloquence  and  fame  of  S.  Gregory  Theologiis.\ 

RouK^  AcjuiltMa,  Treves,  Antioch,  Chalcis,  Constantinople, — 
tieronie  had  Ixhmi  well  prepared  for  carryiiii,^  out  a  work  worthy 
of  au  Uiic-umeiiical  Doctor  of  tlie  Cliiirrh.  Though  McK'tius  had 
died,  his  schism  had  not  expired  with  him.  IS.  Jerome,  to 
extinguish  it,  accompanied  S.  Epiphanius  and  Paulinus  to 
Rome.  Hi^re  he  became  intimate  with  Pope  l>imasus,  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  Council,  and  then  secretarv  to  the 
Pontiff. 


*  Opp.  S.  Hipronvini,  Tom,  I.,  Epistola  XXII. ,  cui  Eustochium,  PatUte  Filtam,  n.  30,  p.  i\6; 
Patrotoij.  U\t.  Vol.  XX 11. 

t  Ihidein,  n.  ;J0,  p.  417, 

t  S»>»>  his  whole  toiio  of  niiiui,  how  it  conctMit rates  on  and  lives  in  Christ:  and  liow  Christ  is 
his  one  lever  and  avjiunieiit  to  nioxe  his  lYiend  to  follow  his  example.  IbUein,  £;>i.-i(.  Xlf'..  ad 
llrUoiloniw,  ti.  H.  p.  .m-.  n.  10.  ;>,  Xvt;    Putri>U>iJ.  Lut.,  Vol.  XXII. 

k  /.«•.•*  loi/m/.s  ,f^  s.  Jeromt.  pm  lAhhe  Kn^ene  Hernanl,  I'hup.  II'.,  p.  180—181. 
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Now  began  his  career  of  influence.  ^  Two  niaster-j)assions, 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  possessed  his  mind  : — 
love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  love  of  the  monastic  state. 
His  entire  course,  from  this  time  forth,  was  absorbed  in  com- 
menting on,  translating,  and  spreading  abroad  the  Wgrd  of 
God  ;  and  in  drawing  men  and  women  away  from  the  luxuries 
and  hollowness  of  the  world,  into  a  life  of  entire  self-dedication 
to  the  Cross.* 

He  became  chief  councillor  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Latin  at  his  request.  Nor  was  he  idle 
in  pushing  forward  the  principles  of  monastic  life.  He.  took 
up  the  work  which  8.  Athanasius  had  begun.  Marcella,  who 
dwelt  with  her  mother  Albina  and  her  sister  Asella  in  a  great 
palace  on  the  Aventine, — a  hill  afterwards  known  so  well  to 
the  Angelical — put  herself  under  his  direction  ;  and  the  elegant 
Albina  welcomed  the  elite  of  Christian  society  which  was  drawn 
to  hear  the  austere  Solitary  of  Chalcis  expound  the  deep  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Word.f  Great,  nay  overpowering,  was  the 
iutiuence  of  the  earnest-hearted  Jerome.  His  noble  mien,  his 
rigid  ascetic  face,  the  light  iu  his  eye  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Crucified,  his  force  of  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  aim, 
fascinated  the  intelligences  of  the  most  beautiful  aud  most 
accomplished  ladies  of  Imperial  Rome.  He  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  display  before  their  imaginations  a  scheme  of  life  far 
more  seductive  to  a  really  generous'  mind  than  all  the  charms 
the  world  is  capable  of  offering.:): 

Having  gained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  intellect  of  high 
society  in  Rome,  Jerome's  mission  was  accomplished.  Damasus 
had  died.  Envy  and  calumny  went  hand  in*  hand  to  slander 
him  who  fearlessly  condemned  the  loose  lives  of  many  of  the 
Roman  clergy.^  S.  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  the  Eternal  City,  and 
betook  himself  once  more  to  Antioch.  Hither  Paula  aud 
Eustochium,  two  of  the  Roman  penitents,  came  to  meet  him. 
They  then  travelled  into  Palestine  and  Egypt.  They  visited 
Alexandria,  and  explored  the  wilderness  of  Nitria,  when 
Isidore  the  Confessor  came  forth  with  "  a  countless  multitude 
of  monks"  to  meet  them.  Paula  and  Eustochium  now  saw 
with  their  very  eyes  those  men  of  whom   they  had  heard  so 

*  His  letters  are  full  of  the  {jrand  jirinciple  of  throwing  up  all,  and  gaining  Christ.  Our 
Lord  is  the  solution  and  response  to  all  difliculties  and  complaints.  Opp.  S.  Hierou.ymi,  Ti/m. 
I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Eustochium  I'auUe  Filiam,  n.  39 — 40,  p.  423 — 124;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XX If. 

t  1^8  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome  par  l'Abb6  Eugfene  Bernard,  Chap.  V.,  p.  252—253.  Deuxieme 
Edition. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hieronvrai.  Tomi  II.  III.,  Commentariua  in  Ecclesiasten  ad  Paulam  et  Euftochium, 
ProE/atio,  p.  lOOy;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 

i  What  S.  Jerome  said  of  clerks  in  his  day,  resembles  what  Elinand  said  of  some  priest*  to 
his  time.  See  VoL  I.  of  this  vjork,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  — ;  see  Fleury,  Ecdes.  Hist.,  Book  XVIII.,  2  ^> 
p.  81.     iJx/'ord. 
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much.  They  visited  the  most  celebrated  Solitaries,  and  i)ros- 
trated  themselves  at  their  feet ;  and  had  it  not  beeii  for  their 
yearning  after  Palestine,  these  highborn,  fastidious  Roman 
ladies  would  have  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  amidst  the  burn- 
ing sand  of  this  inhospitable  wilderness.* 

But  Christ  drew  Jerome  and  Paula  both  to  Bethlehem. f  After 
a  chequered  career,  Jerome  settled  down,  at  forty  years  of  age, 
to  realize  that  life  of  study  and  retirement  which  he  had  con- 
ceived to  be  the  highest  vocation  of  a  Christian  man.  He  chose 
a  spot  close  to  the  cave  of  Christ.  It  was  Chalcis  over  again. 
Bread  anid  roots  were  his  only  food  ;  he  would  poss(?ss  nothing  ; 
lie  lived  on  the  charity  of  Paula.  His  fasts  weni  long  ;  his 
sleep  short  ;  he  reposed  on  the  bare  earth  ;  the  time  not 
dedicated  to  prayer  and  penance  was  spent  in  teaching  ;  he 
passed  the  night  studying  the  Word  of  God.:}: 

A  little  colony  soon  gathered  around  him.  In  course  of  time, 
four  monasteries  were  erected  within  easy  distance  of  his  cave. 
The  principles  of  Anthony  and  S.  Pachomius  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  many  a  holy  monk  and  nun  who  found  a  retreat  near  the 
•Solitary's  cell.  Hundreds  of  strangers  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world  were  attracted  to  Bethlehem.  Paula  constructed  a 
hospice  to  I'eceive  them.  And  thus  an  active  centre  of  Catholic 
energy  was  fixed  in  the  most  hallowed  spot  of  the  Christian 
world.^ 

Here  S.  Jerome  began  and  completed  his  life's  work.  What 
he  had  done  for  the  New  Testament,  at  Rome,  that  he  was  now 
going  to  spend  five  laborious  years  in  accomplishing  for  the 
Old.  Here  it  was  that  in  his  rugged  cave,  with  indomitable 
courage  he  finished  another  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
Here  he  wrote  upon  8.  Paul  and  the  Prophets  ;  here  he  passed 
portions  of  the  night  listening  to  the  instructions  of  Bar-anina  ; 
here  he  taught  grammar  and  theology,  translated  OrigtMi,  and 
wrote  his  voluminc^us  ConiuH»ntari(^s  on  almost  ev(My  portion 
of  the  iSacred  iScripture.  Of  his  disagreement  with  Rutinus  and 
its  cause  ;  of  his  misunderstanding  with  John  of  Jerusalem  ; 
of  his  writings  against  Vigilantius,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  ^nd  the 
Pelagians  ;  of  his  correspondence  with  8.  Augustine  ;||  of  his 
opinion  on  S.  Chrysostom — this  is  not  the  ])lace  to  speak.  A 
man  of  huge   power  of   work,  of  an  unwi^aried  industry,  of 

*  See  Fleury,  Eccles.  Hist.,  {  37,  p.  85.     0.xfoni. 

t  Les  Viyytigta  <k  S.  Ji^rdmf,  par  TAbb*?  Ku>{i'>ue  Bernard.  Chap.  VIII..  p.  361.    Dcuxirmf  Edition. 

X  Opp.  S.  Uicronynii,   Tom.  1.  in  Vita,  Chap.  VIII..  n.  1,  p.  6?;  Patrolog.  LaL,  Vol.  XXII. 

i  Ibidrm,  Chap.  XXXII.,  §  3,  p.  143. 

II  Liii  I'oyotfts  ilf  S.  Jiiiomi,  i»ur  I'Abbe  Ku{$^uc  Bornwrd.  Chap.  ]'Ill.,  ;>.  429 — 1;5(>.     Druxiimt 

Eiiittou. 
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dauntless  courage,  large  heart,  and  sharp,  direct,  incisive 
tongue,  he  carried  through  his  giant  task,  h(^ld  his  own,  main- 
tained and  spread  abroad  the  monastic  principle,  and  ruled 
suprt^me  over  hearts  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  culture.  He  was  a  hrm  un('om})roinising 
stay  of  the  Holy  8ee  ;  he  loathed  heresy  and  all  its  blighted 
offspring  ;  and  his  vigour  is  never  more  powerfully  displayed 
than  when  he  is  either  castigating  the  arrogance  of  subtle 
sensuality,  or  unmasking  the  hypocritical  scrupulosity  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers.*  He  was  too  honest,  straight,  logical 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  smoothness,  or  to  be  overawed  by 
power. 

80  he  fulfilled  his  destiny.  Hard  penance,  ceaseless  work, 
and  the  pressure  of  time,  at  length  enfeebled  his  strength  and 
impainnl  his  sight.  His  beloved  ones  were  taken  one  by  one 
from  him  to  their  reward.  S.  Paula  had  died,  Marcella  and 
Pammachius  appear  to  have  perished.  Rome  had  been  besi(^ged 
and  sacked.  And  at  length  Eustochium,  the  last  of  all  friends, 
was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death. f  His  body  became 
stricken  by  the  palsy  of  old  age.:}:  His  pen  fell  from  his  hand 
wearied  with  years  of  toil,  and  the  Commentary  on  Jeremias 
remains  unfinished  to  this  day.  Finally,  the  man  of  God  felt 
his  hour  approaching  ;^  he  had  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year  ; 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieronvmi,  Tom.  I.,  Epiatola  CXXIIL,  ad  Ageruchiam,  n.  12,  p.  1053 ;  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  XXII.  See  alHO  Kpi.'<t.  C'A'A'A:.  ad  Demetnadem,  n.  16,  p.  1120;  Rpiist.  XCVIII.,  n.  19,  p.  8(rj ; 
Epist.  CXXXIII.  ad  Clesi])houtfm,  71.  2.  p.  1148;   Kpixl.  LXXV.  ad  Theodoram  Viduam,  n.  '3,  p.  687. 

t  <>l*p.  S.  Hierouyiiii,  Tom.  I.,  KpiatoUi  CXLIIL.  ad  Alypium  et  Atigiuitinum,  ?i.  2,  p.  1181; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII.     Sec  also  in  Vila.  Cap.  XXXVI.,  i  10,  ;>,  171. 

t  The  princii)al  works  of  S.  Jeronu-  arc: — 
Tom.  /.— Eiiistol;!-.  Prima  (IjiJssiR,  i>.  :{2(i— :t7(i  (an.  370— :W0) ;  .Secuiida  Classis,  p.  376—484  (aiu  382— 

385);  Tertia  ClaMsm,   p.    484—774  (an.  386 — 400);    yuarta  Clasbis,  p.  774—1192   (au.  401—420). 

Patrolotc.   Lat.,  Vol.  X.XIl. 
Tom.  II. — Vita-  S.  Pauli,  S.  Hilarionis  et  Malclii,  p.  18 — 61  ;  Libb.  II.,  adv.  Joviniaunm.  p.  211 — 337; 

Lil).  eont.    Vifiilaiitiuiii.  p.    Xri—'.^fi;  .Apolo;;ia  adv.    Libros  Uutiiii,  p.  397 — 495;  Lib.  de  Vim 

lIlustribuH,  fi(r2— 71!».     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIIl. 
Tom.  III.—\Ah.  de  Noiiiinibus  Hebraicis,  p.  771—935;  Lib.  Hebraic.     Qiiajst.  in  Gen.,  p.  935 — 1009; 

ComiiH-nt.  in  KccUsiaateii.  j>.  lOOy— 1117.     Patrolo<;.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIIL 
Tom.  IV. — Comment,    in   iBaiam.   Libb.   XVIIL,  p.  9 — 679;  Coiunient.   iu  Jereniiam,  Libb.  VI.,  p. 

679— !HI1.     I'atrolo-,'.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIV. 
Tom.  K.— ("oniment.  in  Kzeoliielem,  p.  15 — 191  ;  in  Danielem,  p.  491— 584;  in  Lament.  Jereraia;,  p. 

787-809.     Patr(»lo«.  Lat.,   Vol.   XXV. 
Tom.   r/.— <'omment.  in  Osee.  !i(»9— 947  ;  in  Jwleni,  947-989;  in  Amos,  989— 1097  :  in  Abdiam,  1097 

—  1117;  in.lonam,  1117—1151  ;  in  Micba-am,  1151—1231;  in  Naum,  1231  —  1273;  in  Abaenc,  1273— 

13:n;  in  Soi>lioniam,  1337— 1387;  in   .AfjKaMim,  1387—1415:    in   Zacbaritim,  1415—1541;  in  Mal- 

acbiam,  1541  — 1.577.     Palrolo«.   Lat.,  Vol.  XXV. 
Tom.  K//.- ('omint-nt.  in  .Mattli;e(im.  p.  15— 219  ;  Translat.  Homil.     Origenis  in  Lucam,  p.  219— 

:{07  ;  Comment.  a<l  (ialata.s.  p.  307—439;  ad  Kpbehios,  p.  439—5.55;  ad  Tituin,  p.  555—599;  ad 

Pliilenioiiein,  j».  .59i»— «I9;  iu  Job.  p.  61!)— 821.     Patrolo«.  Lat.  Vol.  XXVI. 
Tom.  F///.— Interpret.  Cliron.  Euhebii,  p.  34— <J75;  S.  Hieronyiui  Chronicon,  p.  675—703.  Patrolog. 

Lat..  Vol.  XXVII. 
Tom.  IX.— X.  Ilieron.     Divina-  nibliotbee.-c  Pars  L,  p.  163—1435.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXVH. 
Tom.  A'.— Div.  15ibliotbec:e  Pars  II.,  p.  25— 4<i9 ;  Pars  111.,  p.  541— «79.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIX. 

i  Out  of  the  many  legends  of  S.  Jerome's  death  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  select  the  most 
b«'antifiil  one.  It  may  be  found  in  Migne's  Opp.  .S.  Hieronvmi,  Tom  I.,  entitled  Eusebiua  de 
Mortf  Ilifroiuirni  nd  Iximnmivi.  p.  239—282.  Yet,  it  must  plainly  be  said  that,  though  it  is  too 
beautiful,  and  too  much  iu  keeping  with  the  character  and  life  of  the  Saint  to  be  omitted,  still 
it  appears  hardlv  to  l)e  suOicieutlv  authentic  to  warrant  for  it  an  accurate  historic  value.  At 
least,  the  writer  of  tlic  Life  of  the  Saint  given  by  Migne  dismisses  it  with  these  sumraary 
■words:-"  Prstereo  pseudo-Eusebii  ad  Damasum  Portuensem  fabulas,  quarum  rationem  nullam 
haberi  velim."  (f>pp.<>,.  Hieronvmi.  Tom.  I.  in  Vila.  Cap.  XXXVL,  §  11,  p.  176;  FatroUg.  Lot., 
Vol.  XXII.)  Tiie  generally  received  ae<ouut  is  that  of  those  who  "  narnint  ita  eum  vires 
defici.sse.  »it  nisi  fune  manibus  apprehenso.  quod  a*l  hoc  ei  de  trabe  pendebat,  surgere  de  lecto 
hand  i>o8set.     Turn  in  levem  incidisse  febriculam,  quae  ilium,  jam  in  carue  prsemortuum  dissol- 
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he  was  seized  by  a  burning  fever  ;  and  he  called  his  spiritual 
children  around  him  that  he  might  speak  to  them  before  he 
died.  When  he  perceived  how  deeply  they  were  touched,  his 
face  grew  sad,  and  lifting  ujj  his  eyes  a  little,  he  said  with  a 
distinct  voice  :  "  Son  of  Eusebius,  why  dost  thou  shed  these 
useless  tears  ?  Is  it  not  a  vain  thing  to  weep  over  a  dead  man  ? 
Dost  thou  dare  to  contradict  what  God  once  hath  said,  and  what 
thou  hast  heard  ?  Know  that  none  can  resist  his  will.  0  my 
son,  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh  :  cease  weeping.  Our 
weapons  surely  are  not  carnal  arms."  Then  with  a  joyful 
expression,  he  said  brightly  to  the  rest :  "  Let  sorrow  cease  ; 
let  grief  depart ;  let  one  and  all  rejoice.  For  behold  the  accep- 
table time,  behold  the  day  of  jubilation  beyond  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  in  which  the  Lord,  faithful  in  His  words  and  hol}^  in 
all  His  deeds,  has  opened  His  hand  to  recall  to  the  supernal 
country  my  exiled  soul,  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
Son.*  Do  not — most  beloved  children,  whom  in  the  bowels  of 
charity  I  have  ever  loved — do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
happiness,  and  prohibit  that  to  be  consigned  to  the  earth  which 
belongs  to  it." 

Then  the  man  of  God  begged  the  monks  to  unclothe  him  and 
place  him  on  the  bare  ground.  And  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, the  brethren,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks, 
began  to  remove  the  coarse  sackcloth  from  his  body  ;  and  as 
they  were  doing  so  they  were  amazed  to  see  how^  starved  and 
shrunk  it  was, — so  emaciated  had  it  become,  that  the  bones 
could  be  counted  by  the  joints  ;  and  so  wounded  with  stripes, 
that  it  ap})eared  like  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  a  le])er. 
They  placed  him  on  the  ground,  as  he  had  asked  them,  and 
threw  a  coverlet  over  him.f 

And  when  the  man  of  God  felt  the  roughness  of  the  earth, 
greatly  rejoicing  he  turned  to  the  brethren,  who  were  w^eeping 
round  him,  and  said  to  them  :  "  0  most  dear  and  belovi^l 
children,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  exhort  you  through  the  tender  charity  by  which  I  love  you, 
to  cease  your  weeping,  and  to  be  at  peace.  ...  0  what  a 
gain  it  is  to  me  to  die  !  for  henceforth  Christ  will  be  my  life  ! 
Come,  0  my  sister,  my  sjKnise,  my  friend,  my  beloved,  show 
me  where  He  is  Whom  my  soul  loveth  !  Show  me  where  my 
Lord  feedeth,  where  my  Christ  reposeth  !     Stretch  forth  Thy 

vit.  Adfviisso  juxta  enm  monnohos.  ot  Cliristo  dicatas  virpines,  atque  alios  wndique  de  Sanctis 
Locis,  (juos  ijisf  aliu'ii  vtiltu  t-t  lato  ooiispiiit'liat  :  aliaqiu'  his  siiuilia.  «iur>  ut  piobabilitate  nou 
cait'ut,  mvllo  taiiu-n  ot-rto  Auotoro  adsormitur."     (Ibuiriii.  p.  176.) 

*  (>/'/'•  •**•  llii'vonvnii,  2'om.  I.  Kujkbins  ii<r  MorU  Ilicronumi,  Cap.  XIL,  p.  24!>;  Patrolog.  Z>»<. 
Vol  XX I L' 

t  Ibidem,  l\)m.  I.  in  ViUt,  p.  264 ;  Patioloff.  LaU,  Vol,  XXII. 
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Hand,  and  draw  me  to  Thee.  Show  Thy  Liglit  to  him  who 
isittiMh  in  ihirkiii»8s,  to  him  who  dwelletli  in  tlici  rigion  of  tlie 
sha(h)W  of  death — enligliteii  me  now,  that  1  may  uever  more 
slet^p  ill  deatli  ?  "* 

These  burning  words  simply  made  them  cry  the  more.  *'0 
father,"  they  exclaimed,  "  what  shall  we  do  without  thee  ? 
Wliither  shall  we  go  ?  We  have  walked  in  the  light  of  thy 
countdiance  ;  thou  hast  been  the  glory  of  our  strength  ;  0  that 
we  could  die  together  with  thee  !"  t 

Moved  by  these  words,  the  old  man  wejrt,  and  turning  to  his 
disconsolate  children,  said  :  ''Now,  0  braA'e  soldiers  of  Christ, 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  strength.  Fear  not ; 
you  shall  receive  mercy  from  the  Lord,  and  shall  hope?  in  Him." 
Then,  wUh  a,  cheerful  voice,  "  Come  hither,  that  I  may  touc^li 
you,  0  my  children,  before  I  depart."  And  as  they  approached 
him,  he  took  each  of  them  in  his  arms,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
embracing  them  one  by  one,  sealed  each  with  a  kiss  of  peace. 
Then,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  with  a  joyful  and  serene  coun- 
tenance, with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Lord,  his  hands 
extended  towards  the  heavens,  and  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears, 
he  said  :  "  Sweet  Jesus,  my  Strength,  my  Refuge,  my  Receiver 
and  my  Liberator,  my  Praise,  in  Whom  I  have  hoped,  in  Whom 
I  have  believed,  and  Whom  I  have  loved,  .  .  .  extcuid  unto 
me  the  right  hand  of  Thy  clemency.^  Tarry  not,  0  Lord  ;  for 
it  is  time  that  dust  return  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  return  to  Thee, 
the  Saviour,  who  sent  it  hither.  Open  the  gates  of  life.  .  .  . 
Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  illuminate  me 
with  the  light  of  Thy  everlasting  vision  !  " 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  one  of  the  brethren 
brought  to  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.^  When  the  man  of  (xod 
saw  it  in  the  distance,  with  the  help  of  those  around  him  he  lay 
flat  upon  the  earth  and  cricnl  :  "0  Lord,  who  am  I  that  I  am 
worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof  .^  Does  a 
sinful  man  merit  this  ?  Indeed,  0  Lord,  I  am  not  wort.hy  !  Am 
I  better  than  all  my  fathers  ?  Thou  wouldst  not  show  Thyself 
to  Moses,  even  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Why,  then^fore, 
dost  thou  so  far  humble  Thyself  as  to  suffer  Thyself  to  come  to 
a  publican  and  sinner  ?  and  desirest,  not  only  to  eat  with  him, 
but  commandest  him  to  partake  of  Thee."|| 

Then  when  the  priest  ajjproached,  **  the  glorious  man,"  assis- 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XXXVL.  p.  264;  Pairolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXII. 
t  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXXVIII.,  p.  265. 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  /.,  Cap.  XLIII.p.  267—268;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 
5  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXXIX.,  p.  265. 

H  Opp.  S.  Hierouyiui,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLV,  p.  269—270;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXII. 
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ted  by  the  rest,  rose  on  his  knees,  and  whilst  they  held  him  lest 
he  should  fall,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  and  continually 
smiting  his  breast,  he  said  :  *'  Art  Thou  my  God  and  my  Lord 
who  didst  suffer  for  me,  or  some'  other  ?  Truly  thou  art  God 
and  man.  Look,  0  Lord,  upon  my  humility,  nor  shut  me  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  day  will  I  enter  into  the 
place  of  Thy  undefiled  tabernacle,  to  live  in  Thy  house  for 
length  of  days  for  evermore."* 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  man  of  God  received  the  *'  Glorious 
Sacred  Body  of  the  Lord,"  and  prostrated  himself  again  uj)on 
the  earth.  Then  placing  his  hands  over  his  breast  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  he  sang  the  Prophecy  of  Simeon.f  When  he  had 
ended,  suddenly  a  great  light  iilled  the  place — so  bright  that 
the  brethren  could  with  difficulty  look  upon  the  form  of  the  . 
dying  Solitary.  And  in  *the  midst  of  the  light,  swift  angels 
were  seen  flying  hither  and  thither,  "  like  sparks  among  the 
reeds."  Some  did  not  see  the  angels,  but  only  heard  a  heavenly 
voice,  saying  :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  it  is  time  that  thou  receive 
the  reward  of  those  labours  which  thou  hast  manfully  sustained 
out  of  love  of  me."  Some  neither  saw  the  angels  nor  heard  the 
voice,  but  only,  with  the  rest,  heard  blessed  Jerome  saying, 
when  the  voice  had  made  an  end  :  "  Behold  I  come  to  Thee, 
merciful  Jesus  ;  receive  the  soul  which  Thou  hast  redeemed 
with  Thy  blood."]: 

The  coruscations  then  faded  out,  and  like  a  bright  star  radiat- 
ing the  light  of  every  virtue,  the  soul  of  Jerome,  leaving  its 
mortal  coil,  ascended  gloriously  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.^ 

For  days  afterwards  that  emaciated  body,  which  looked  like 
the  remains  of  a  leper,  gave  forth  an  exquisite  perfume  ; 
prodigious  miracles  were  worked  upon  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 
and  tlie  dumb  ;  and  three  corpses  on  touching  it  were  restored 
to  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  tlie  great 
ascetical  Scripture  Father  of  the  Church.     Like  S.  Basil  and 

*  Ihidnii,  Tom.  /.,  Cap.  XLVI.—LL,  p.  'iTO— 274 

t  Ibidem,  Tiwi.  I.,  Cap.  LIT.,  p.  274—275. 

t  M.  AtiH'tltW'  Tliicny  spt'aks  tluis  of  tho  Saint's  dontli  : — "  111  passa  Jes  deiix  doriHi-TPS 
amu'>»'s  ih>  su  vie  dans  \in«>  tnoiiu'  tiist«'8s»>.  n'oirivant  pint*  iin«'  \w\\r  fflirittr  Annnstinc  ih-  SfS 
trioniplics  rontio  Us  pclajjit-ns.  Sa  voixt-tait  dcvtinu'  si  laibh-qn'on  lenttMidait  ;\  p«in«'  parli-r, 
el  siv  inaijiiiMir  t<xcfssivf  avait  r»'n<ln  son  corjis  (•i>nnn«'  tvaspnreiit.  Bit-ntot  il  hii  tut  impossible 
do  so  U'vor  8ur  s<Mi  ^rabat  sans  laido  d'nno  oorilo  tixoo  ;^  la  voiMo  do  sa  oollnlo  ;  dans  ootto 
]>osition.  il  loiitjtit  sos  prion-s  on  ilonnait  sos  instrnotitins  anx  nioiiios  ]>oiir  la  oondnito  du 
nionast«To.  II  t>xpira  onlin  lo  30  sopti'nibro  do  I'annoo  420.  Apo  d'onviron  soixantodonzo  aiis 
npros  tronto-qnatiH' ans,  do  si'Joui"  :\  BotliU>oni."  (Snint  Jri-iimc  hi  SiH'iett'  Chrr'tifnnr  a  Komr  ft 
J/ Kmitjrtitiou  liomaine  eu  To'r!'  Sainte,  Tome  DeHjri<-mf  I.ivre  XII..  i  4.  p.  241.]  Sonio  say  tho  Saint 
livod  inoro  than  a  luiiulrod  voara.  (Cf.  0pp.  S.  Hioronvmi,.rc)wi.  /.  in  I  ita.  Cap.  iXXfl.,  p. 
17G;   ratrolou.  I^'t-,  ^oL  XXII.) 

i  Thoso  are  tlio  principal  dates  of  S.  Jerome's  life.  Born.  331 — some,  f.g.  Du  Pin.  say  MH:  at 
Aqniloia.  370;  sot  ont  for  tho  Kast,  :n3;  rotirod  to  Chalcis.  ;»74;  •wont  to  Antioch.  3?9  :  Pope 
Danuisnsdiod.  3S4 :  .loionvo  qnittod  Ronio  3.S5:  visited  Kgrpt  with  Paula.  AiC,  tlien  returned  to 
Palostino,  3SG;  Paula  died,  404;  Joruuie  died,  420. 
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S.  Gregory,  his  name  continually  appears  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Angelical  ;  and  tlie  ini})ress  of  his  exegetical  writings  is 
distinctly  discernible  in  the  various  Expositions  and  Opuscula, 
of  8.  Thomas.  Even  if  his  intiuence  were  less  than  it  is,  any 
student  of  the  Suviina  TJitologica^  and  the  Catena  A^irea, 
would  be  glad  to  possess,  in  a  handy  form,  the  general  outline 
of  his  career.  To  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  great 
Church  Fathers,  whose  names  continually  recur  in  the  pages  of 
S.  Thomas,  gives  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  study  of  his 
works, — indeed,  without  such  knowledge,  some  portions  of 
them  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm,  and  others 
would  not  be  intelligible  at  all.  Besides,  the  note  of  difference 
and  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Fathers  and  the  Angelical, 
should  ever  be  insisted  on.* 

If  8.  Basil  and  8.  Athanasius  were  preeminently  men  of  iron 
will,  and  great  Church  rulers,  the  Angelical  was  surpassingly 
gifted  in  intellectual  power.  The  same  activity  which  the 
former  displayed  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  politics  was 
manifested  by  S.  Thomas  in  the  wider,  higher,  and  more 
spiritual  order  of  speculative  truth.  Like  the  Apocalyptic 
angel,  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and  his  left  foot  upon 
the  earth,  he  was  never  in  the  full  freedom  of  his  element  save 
when  he  was  unravelling  the  secrets  of  some  *'  power  divine  "  ; 
or  contemi)lating  with  his  mind,  and  grasping  with  his  mighty 
charity,  the  high  principles  of — 

'*  Siipremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love." 

The  bond  of  unity  between  the  Angelical,  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Basil,  8.  Gregory,  and  8.  Jerome,  was  their  devotedness  in 
the  worship  of  one  Image  ;  the  note  of  difference  seems  to  have 
been  this  :  that  whereas  the  great  Church  Fathers  were  glorious 
human  saints,  the  Prince  of  the  8cholastics  was  an  Angelical 
one.  Those  who  are  destined  to  control  men,  and  carry 
measures,  require  keen  human  sympathies,  ready  sensibilities, 
and  highly  nervous  temx)eraments ;  those  who  are  called  to 
dwell  in  the  vast  world  of  ideas,  require  calmness,  steadiness, 
si)irituality  of  mind,  and  a  habit  of  abstraction,  such  as  enable 
them  to  breathe  freely  on  the  loftiest  heights,  and  to  take  in, 

*  Touron  fiillv  appreciates  tlie  influence  of  tlie  Church  Fathers  upon  the  Angelical,  and  the 
power  thev  exerted  over  liini :— "On  ne  sera  ))oint  etonne.  (|u'il  ait  acijuis  une  connoissance  w 

Srofonde.  de  tout  ce  que  la  tradition  pent  nous  api)rendre,  si  on  fait  attention  avec  'I'."''!'' **^'' 
uite  il  lisoit  les  Ecrits  des  PiVres,  et  avec  quelle  docilite  il  sY^toit  rendu  coninie  le  DihCiple  ae 
tons.  II  nous  enseigne  lui-nu'ine  quels  sont  les  avantages  qu'on  pent  retirer  de  la  lecture  ae 
leurs  Ouvrages,  lorsqu'^  une  etude  serieuse,  on  a.joute  cette  docilit*;.  et  ce  respect,  Jl"'  ""'"1° 
empt^che  ou  de  les  negliger  par  paresse.  on  de  les  Tu<-priser  par  orgueil :  Plurimum  valet  huma- 
num  stwtium.  dum  srilicet  homo  soluite,  frerpienter  et  rev&renter  applicat  animum  mum  docum^i^ 
majorum,  non  neqUtji^s  ea  propter  ignaviam.  nee  contemnens  propter  fniperbiam."  (Expose  <U  •« 
Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas  d: Aquin,  Lit:  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  i  7,  p.  388.) 
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without  being  made  dizzy,  the  length  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
theologi(5  truth.  The  Fathers  lived  in  time  of  war,  and  were 
battler's  ;  the  Angelic^al  lived  in  comparative  days  of  peace, 
and  was  a  builder. 
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CHAPTER.    V. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    S.   CHRYSOSTOM. 


TART   III. 

The  strategical  centres  of  Alexandria,  Cffisarea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Bethlehem,  and  the  great  Christian  leaders  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Tfieologus,  and  Jerome,  if  no  others  were  men- 
tioned,  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  kind  of  hold  the 
Christian  Church  had  u})on  the  population  of  the  East.*  Whilst 
in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  the  great  Pontiffs  of  Chris- 
tianity had  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  their  doctrine  ;  in  the 
fourth,  they  rather  took  the  offensive,  and,  with  the  power  of 
the  Word,  held  up  to  detestation  the  impurities  of  paganism 
and  the  deadly  effects  of  heresy  and  schism. 

Amongst  those  who,  more  earnestly  and  more  powerfully 
than  any  others,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  proclaimed 
God's  truth  and  swayed  the  minds  of  vast  populations  was  that 
greatest  of  orators,  8.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Commentator  par 
excellence,  and  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  homilies  amongst 
the  Fathers.t 

Of  no  other  author  of  antiquity  has  the  Angelical  spof  en  with 
such  eulogistic  admiration,  as  of  this  great  light  of  the  Eastern 
Church.t 

If  8.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  represented  what  was  best  in  the  mind  of  the 
Adamantine,  8.  John  Chrysostom  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Antioch,  typifying  quite  another  class  of  Christian  thought, 
more  stern,  real,  and  practical  than  the  first,  sometimes  even 

*  De  Broglie  sums  up  well  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Church  on  th«'  world.  See 
L'E{flise  et  L' Umpire  liomain.  Troinieme  Par  tie,  Chap.  IX. — Resume  et  Conclusion,  p.  441.  Troisieme 
Edition. 

t  "  De  tons  lea  Pferes  fp-ecs,  Chryaostome  est  celnl  qui  a  laiss^  le  plus  d'ouvrages.  Ce  sont: 
des  explications  de  VEcriture  sainte ;  des  sermons,  des  traites  </«  d<j<jme  et  de  controverse,  de  moraie  tt 
et  d'ace'tisme,  des  kttres."     (Alzof^'s  Maniiel  de  Patroloyie,  §  55,  p.  310.) 

i  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  VII.,  p. 
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crossing  it,  and  always  holding  its  own  independent  views 
respecting  the  insx)iration  and  intei'i)retation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  place  which  philosojjhy  should  occupy  in  theological  exposi- 
tion, and  the  dogmatic  terms  which  ought  to  be  used  in 
expressing  the  teachings  of  the  Church  upon  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  our  Lord.* 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  were  founded  in  great  part  upon 
Origen,  S.  Chrysostom  was  founded  upon  Origen's  antagonist, 
the  intrepid  Didymus  of  Tarsus  (89()).t  If  there  are  unmis- 
takable indications  of  Origen's  teaching  and  method  in  the 
writings  of  his  two  princii)al  disciples,  there  is  no  less  clear 
and  direct  an  evidence  of  the  mind  of  Didymus  in  the  homilies 
of  the  great  orator  of  the  East. 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Angelical  came  under  the 
influence  of  those  two  leading  schools.  If  "his  imagination  and 
poetic  genius  were  fed  by  the  Platonic  beauties  of  the  Alexan- 
drian teaching,  his  strong,  common,  practical  sense  was 
invigorated  by  the  more  literal  and  concrete  method  of  the 
school  founded  at  Antioch  by  Lucian  and  Dorotheus.  But  of 
this  later.J: 

The  great  commentator  was  born  at  Antioch — called  by  the 
Emperor  Constans  "  the  Queen  of  the  East."^  Antioch  was 
surpassed  by  no  city  in  the  world  in  the  teeming  luxuriance  of 
its  soil,  and  in  the  activity  of  its  commerce  ;  and  only  by 
Constantinople  and  Rome  in  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings.  On»  portion  of  the  city  lay 
like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground,  whilst  the 
other  followed  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  which,  running 
through  the  little  burgli  of  Daphne,  fell  into  the  Sea  of  iSeleucia 
at  some  twelve  leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Antioch  was 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  was  greatly  privileged  by  emperors, 
and  counted  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

This  was  the  city  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  S.  Peter 
established  his  8ee  ;  here  8.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel ;  liere 
the   followers  of  Christ   were   first   known   by   the   name  of 


*  AlzoR  shows  S.  Clirysostoin's  bias  very  clearly.     See  ^^a»u>l  df  Patroh\jif.  i  55.  p.  Ull. 

t  Uioilonis  and  Tlieodor*' of^lopsueste  were  tlie  llrst  ;ir«-rtt  men  of  the  school  of  .\ntioch. 
They  jjave  the  school  its  celebrity.  Diotlonis  was  of  a  jrootl  family  of  the  city.  He  was  of  tho 
Severest  sclu)ol  of  asceticism.  S.  ChrysosttMu  says  (l>ral.  in  IHod. )  that  his  emaciated  body 
l>reseiiteil  merely  the  shadow  of  a  Immau  form.  He  was  a  valiant  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
auudst  the  theological  confusions  of  his  native  town.  Chrysostom  calls  him  n  "  living  martyr." 
He  died  in  :!iHi. 

X  Comi»are  the  Commentaries  on  tin'  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  ^iven  by  S.  John  Chrysostom. 
and  by  the  Aniiclical ;  bear  ii\  mind  the  intluenee  »>n  th«'  latter  of  the  real  and  ideal  schools,  of 
Antioch  and  .\h>\andria,  and  the  inutrcssion.  unless  it  be  u  fancy,  which  they  resiM-ctivoly 
lu'oilueed.  appears  to  show  itself  in  iiis  metluxl  and  mind,  (.'see  S.  Chrvsostomi.  '»;>/>.  <>»mmui. 
Tom.  VU.,  I'ar.-i  I'rior,  Homil.  Xr.—XXrj..  ;>.  22.T— XU :  i'afroJ<v-  Onrc,,  VoL  LVIT.  And 
S.  Thorna*  Aquinat.  (>/-/).  Omnia.  VoL  A'..  (\i/).  V.—  VIII..  p.  47—81.  Ed.  Ptirm,)  The  rcadi-r  will 
anyhow  perceive  the  intluenee  of  S.  Chrysostom.  S.  Hasil,  and  S.  .\ugustine,  over  the  AugeIic»L 

i  llU^loiif  ik  Saiiil  Jean  ChrysosUtme,  par  L'Abbo  Bergier.  Lir.  /.,  {  7.  jt).  10. 
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Christians ;  liere  IS.  Babylas,  S.  Stephen,  S.  Romanus,  S.  Barlaam, 
8.  Pelagia,  S.  Doninine,  and  many  more  beHides,  shed  their  blood 
in  testimony  to  the  triitli. 

S.  John  was  born  probably  in  the  year  841.*  His  father  was 
a  brave  and  experienced  soldier  ;  liis  mother  a  woman  of  ^reat 
courage,  character,  and  virtue.  The  one  was  called  8ecundus, 
the  other  Anthusa.  Secundus  died,  and  left  his  widow,  a  girl 
of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with  two  children,  one  quite  a 
tender  child,  the  other  a  babe  in  arms.  The  blow  of  this 
bereavement  weaned  Anthusa's  heart  of  the  world  ;  and  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
education  of  her  children. 

Little  John  was  a  boy  of  a  very  vivacious  disposition  ;  and 
the  earnestness  with  which,  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself 
to  prayer,  reading,'  and  practices  of  i)iety,  was  an  indication 
of  the  future  glories  of  his  life.f  He  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  arrogant  and  passionate,  but  these  traits  were  simply  the 
expression  of  that  force  and  determination  of  character  which, 
in  days  of  trial,  raised  him  into  a  confessor  of  the  faith. 

After  he  had  deen  imbued  by  his  mother  with  the  xjrinciples 
of  Christian  sacrifice,  he  was  sent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  the 
famous  sophist  Libanius.  As  with  the  other  Fathers,  so  with 
this  one,  oratory  was  the  great  study  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
early  years.]: 

His  extraordinary  abilities  soon  created  a  sensation,  not 
amongst  his  companions  only,  but  also  amongst  experienced 
pleaders  of  the  schools.  Libanius,  in  order  to  show  his  fellow 
sophists  how  richly  his  young  pujjil  was  endowed,  read  to  them 
an  oration  composed  by  him  in  eulogy  of  the  emperor.  The 
assembled  rhetoricians  were  filled  with  admiration  as  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  Libanius  turned  round  to  them  and  said,  when  he 
liad  finished  :  '*  Happy  the  panegyrist  to  have  such  an  emperor 
to  eulogize  ;  and  hapi)y  the  emperor  to  have  such  an  orator  to 
praise  him  !  "^  Being  asked  on  his  death-bed  whom  he  desired 
as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  Libanius  said  :  **  I 
should  have  appointed  John,  had  not  the  Christians  snatched 
him  from  me."|| 

*  S.  JoaiiDia  Chrysostotni,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Para  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  83;  Patrolog.  Orac, 
Vol.  XL  VII. 

t  Socrates  is  rather  severe: — "  Fiiit  autem.  ut  ferunt,  oh  niiiiiiiiii  temperantiie  studinra 
aeerhior  et.  sicut  aiehatit  quidani  qui  cum  illo  ah  inennte  ;etate  fainiliariter  vixeraut,  ine  iiiagia 
deditns  quam  verecuiidiai,  et  oh  vita;  quideni  sanctinioniaiii  iiicaiitns  adversus  fiitura.  oh 
siuiplicitateni  vero  apertiis  et  facilis.  Iniiiiodica  etiaiii  U)qiieudi  libertate  erjfa  ouines  utebatiir. 
Et  in  docendo  qiiideniid  prieeipne  spectahat  nt  mores  aiidieiitinm  emendaret.  In  con^fressibuB 
•vero  arrogantior  videhatur  iis  qui  mores  ipsiiis  igiiorabant."  (Socrates'  Hint.  Eccles.,  Lib.  VI., 
Cap.  III.,  p.  670.) 

X  S.  Chrysoetomi,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85;  Patrolog.  Graec.,  Vol.  XLVJT. 

§  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I..  Para  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85;  Patrolog.  Orac.,  Vol 
ZLVIL 

y  Uiatoire  de  Saint  Jean  ChrysostoTne,  par  I'Abh^  Bergier,  Lib.  J.,  §  8.  p.  12—13. 
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Having  finished  his  course  of  eloquence,  Chrysostom  now 
applied  himself,  under  the  direction  of  Andragantius  the 
Platonist,  to  philosophy.  Here  he  also  excelh^d.  And  his 
habits  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom. 
Whilst  his  companions  came  to  school  mounted  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  or  reclining  in  splendid  carriages,  or 
followed  by  crowds  of  menials  and  swarms  of  slaves,  John, 
when  he  did  not  go  alone,  was  attended  by  a  single  servant. 
The  enlightened  principles  of  Christianity  taught  him  to  despise 
pomp,  and  when  blamed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  he  gave 
this  reply  to  the  astonished  pagans  :  "He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." 

Like  the  other  saints,  he  formed,  during  his  youth,  intimacies 
with  young  men  whose  minds  turned  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  own.  Theodore,  Maximus,  and,  especially,  a  certain  Basil, 
wen^  his  constant  associates.  These  young  men,  in  the  midst 
of  a  corrupt  city,  did  their  best  to  live  to  Uod  and  to  imitate 
tlu;  life  of  Christ.* 

Effort?  John  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  finished  his 
studies  (351),  and  he  devoted  himself  with  much  earnestness  to 
pleading  at  the  bar.  A  life  of  public  excitement  drew  his  mind 
from  serious  thoughts.  One  strong  temptation  molested  him, 
and  that  was  his  passionate  love  of  going  to  the  theatre.  Whilst 
Basil  resistcvl,  John  was  completely  overcome.  No  doubt  his 
own  great  gift  of  oratory,  his  warm  imagination,  his  love  of  the 
graceful,  the  fair,  and  the  refined,  were  too  much  for  his  powers 
of  resistance  ;  and  he  was  borne,  with  hundreds  of  companions, 
towards  worldly  pastimes  and  emotional  excitements.f 

But  he  was  recalled  by  Basil's  voice.  He  trembled  at  the 
peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and,  "considering  the 
wearisomeness  and  unfair  subtlety  of  the  forensic  life,"  he  made 
a  firm  resolve  to  dedicate  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  service 
of  the  Cross. 

He  shut  liimself  up  in  his  mother's  house  ;  he  put  on  sack- 
cloth ;  he  fasted  rigorously  ;  he  scourged  liis  body  ;  the  little 
sleep  he  allowed  himself  he  took  on  the  ground  ;  nor  could  all 
the  murmurs  of  his  friends  withdraw  him  from  his  life  of 
solitude  and  penance.^     To    prepare  for  baptism,  he  went  to 


*  S.  Chrysostoiui.   Opp.    Omnia,   Tom.   I.,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacrrtiotio,  Lib.  I.,  9  1,  p.  B23: 

Patrolog.  Gnrc,  VoL  XLl'III. 

t  n»' WHS  also  soiucwlmt  carried  awrtv  by  his  8iuMM>8si«>8  at  tlu'  Bar :—"  I^es  liaisons  neoessi- 
t»'i's  \y,\v  HDii  ;;tMiii'  (U>  vio,  lot;  souris  rt  Us  luroi'iupatious  (|iii  vu  sont  iiiSfparabU's.  (lissi|><  reut 
ci'ttf  Aiiif  jdsqn'alors  si  oaliuo.  si  n'ouoillii- :  U-  tils  (lAuthnso  jM-niit  Uifiitut  U-  irout  dv  la  K'oture 
des  livirs  saints;  .  .  .  la  piote  «'t  sos  v>i°ati(|iu>s  ire  sourirent  plus  tiuit  A  sou  Auie,  et  il 
elu'voha  ailliMus  sa  joio  ot  son  plaisir."     (Borgier,  Uistoire  de  S.  Jmti   Ckrj/sosUtme,  Liv.  /..  {  9,  u. 

!•) — iti.) 

i  S.  Chrvsostomi.  Opy.  Omnio,  I\>m.  1..  I\irs  I'rioi,  in  Vita,  p.  WJ;   PatroU^.  Ortrc..  f'oL  XLT//. 
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tli(i  ])alace  of  the  Bishop  ;  aiid  after  three  years'  yjrobation  he 
received  the  regenerating  waters,  and  was  made  L(i(;tor  by 
8.  Mek^tius,  who  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of  this  earnest 
penitent  (^^(35). 

Now  Jolm  returned  to  his  mother's  house  and  X)i'actised  a  still 
more  rigid  observance  than  before,  when  finally  he  and  Basil 
made  up  their  minds  to  fly  the  haunts  of  men  and  serve  God 
alone  in  the  distant  wilderness.  But  John  found  that  to  follow 
his  own  inclination  would  be  to  break  his  mother's  heart.  Out 
of  dulifuiness  to  her,  he  consented  to  let  the  city  be  his  desert, 
and  he  passed  his  time  instructing  the  ignorant  and  consoling 
the  sorrowful.* 

At  this  period  Basil  was  nominated  bishop.  The  friends  had 
promised  in  such  an  emergency  to  follow  each  the  example  of 
the  other.  Both  had  been  named.  Basil  consulted  John. 
John  put  Basil  off,  and  then  hid  himself  Basil  was  seized,  and 
when  he  declined  the  x^i'^^^red  dignity  he  was  assured  that 
John  had  already  accepted  it.  Upon  this,  Basil  suffered  him- 
S(df  to  be  consecrated.  When  he  discovered  how  John  liad 
played  upon  him,  he  was  excessively  angry  and  liurt.  But 
Chrysostom  excused  himself,  alleging  that,  whilst  lie  felt  him- 
self unequal  to  the  post,  he  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  one 
who  was  so  singularly  fitted  for  the  office.  At  this  jjeriod  tlie 
friends  were  not  more  than  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age  (Stj8). 

The  conversation  which  passed  between  John  and  Basil 
respecting  this  occurrence,  in  which  John  enlarged  upon  the 
dignity,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of  the  priest,  and  in  which 
Basil  expressed  his  confusion  at  having  been  drawn  into  so 
awful  a  position,  forms  the  basis  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Chrysostom's  writings — his  treatise  on  the  priesthood. f  It  is 
divided  into  six  books.  Scripture,  reason,  history,  and  nature 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  priest.  He  is  a 
father,  a  judge,  a  doctor,  a  king,  a  monk,  an  aj)Ostle,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Divinity.  The  art  of  war,  and  the  science  of 
navigation,  are  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  combats  of  the 
priest  and  the  dangers  whicli  lie  hidden  in  the  ocean  of  the 
world. J  The  priest  is  shown  to  be  a  divine  man,  a  mediator 
between  earth  and  heaven.  His  character,  his  powers,  his 
prerogatives,  his  duties,  his  responsibilities — all  are  clearly 
brought  out ;    and  whilst  he  is  taught  to  love  his  office,  he  is 

*  See  how  he  speaks  of  liis  mother  :—Thidem,  Tom.  L,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  i 
5,  p.  623— 62.');  Putrolog.  Grn-c,  Vol.  XL  FIJI. 

t  S.  ChrvRostomi.  (>pp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I..  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio  TAhri  Sex,  Lib.  L,  p.  623— 
632;  Lib.  JL.  p.  ti:f2— 641);  Lib.  JIL,  p.  640— tibO;  IM).  IV.,  p.  660—672;  Lib.  V.,  p.  672—678;  Ub. 
VI.,  p.  678—692;  Palrolog.  Grfec,  Vol.  XLVIII. 

t  The  work  finishes  very  lieaiitiiull.y.     Jhidem,  Lib.  VI.,  ^  13,  p.  G'J'i. 
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yhowri  how  grave  are  his  obligations  in  the  face  of  God  and 
man. 

About  this  time  an  event  took  place  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  8.  Chrysostom's  mind.  The  Emperor  Valens 
— having  discovered  that  llilarius  and  Patricius,  two  celebrated 
magicians,  had,  in  their  incantations,  spoken  of  his  overthrow 
and  predicted  a  successor — ordered  any  one  found  with  books 
of  magic  in  his  possession  to  be  put  to  death.  On  hc^aring  this, 
a  rich  citizen  threw  his  volume  into  the  Orontes.  Now  John, 
who  was  returning  along  the  river's  bank  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs  with  a  friend,  happened  to  spy  this 
very  book  floating  on  the  stream.*  The  friend  essayed  to 
secure  it,  and  Chrysostom  cried  out  to  him  in  jest :  "  What  you 
find  there  belongs  to  me  ;  bring  it  here  ;  let  me  see  what  it  is." 
A  band  of  the  emperor's  soldiers  was  passing  at  that  very 
moment,  and  on  opening  the  book,  Chrysostom  and  his  com- 
panion, to  their  horror,  discovered  it  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
John  cast  it  back  instautly  into  the  water.  The  soldiers  had 
not  p(U'(*eived  him,  and  he  was  saved.f 

This  occurrence,  together  with  the  death  uf  his  mother,  urged 
Chrysostom  to  carry  out  his  design  of  abandoning  the  world. 
13ut  here  he  had  great  struggles  to  endure.  Instead  of  pleasure, 
he  now  experienced  horror  at  the  notion  of  passing  his  life  in 
penance  ;  he  felt  it  would  be  a  torture,  a  martyrdom  worse 
than  death  itself.  The  frightful  solitude,  the  maddeniug 
silence,  the  nauseous  food — he  could  not  bear  to  think  on  them. 
He  turned  sick  at  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  drink  lamp-oil, 
and  to  eat  nothing  but  legumt^s  ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  being  subjc^'t  to  some  harsh  master  who  would  make  him  till 
the  land,  cut  wood,  carry  water,  and  live  the  life  of  a  slave.+ 

Grace,  however,  conquered.  Chrysostom  sank  self,  embraced 
Jesus  crucilied,  and  followed  Theodore  and  Maximus  into  the 
solitude  of  the  distant  mountains  (♦n4).^ 

These  mountains  made  up  a  range  running  northwards, 
increasing  in  elevation  as  they  fell  into  Ca3le-8yria.  Their 
heights  stretching  away  into  the  distance  were,  in  those  days, 
clothed  with  aboriginal  forests — above,  black  masses  of  wood  ; 

*  Hiaioirf  de  Saint  Jean  Chiiinostomr,  par  I'Abbt'  BtTgier.  FAv.  I.,  i  25,  p.  49. 

t  The  Snint  no  doubt  rotVis  to  this  «>soai>«'  *"  ••'>''  Homily  ou  the  Soventeoiiflt  Chapter  of  the 
Acta  of  tht>  Apostles.  (S.  Chrysostomi,  "/>/>.  OHiiiiii.,  Tom.  IX.,  in  Ada  AinK-itol>'rum,  llomiL 
XXXrill..  p.  27(i ;  I'atroloij.  (Jnrc,  Vol.  LX.) 

t  S.  Clnvsostonn,  (>;>/).  ihniiia.  Tom.  /..  l\irs  Prior,  De  CompHHctionr  a*i  DnnelHum,  Lib.  /.,  ft  6, 
p.  4(t3;   i'(itn>/(.(/.  «nc<\,  i'oh  XLIJI. 

5  Ho  shows  how  tho  jjioatost  sutTcriims  of  this  litV  arc  iiothiit:;  to  the  rrwanl :— '•  Etiamsi 
oiuiiia.  qua-  lioniinibiis  rout  iMf;«"i«'  possuiit.  mala  omn  rant,  sue  i-onviria.  sivc  routunu-lia*. 
8i\  (•  ;i;m>unnia>  ot  syroiiliani  la- :  sivc  i^ladins,  i<;nis.  tVrrum,  trnv,  (tomcrsionos :  sive  fames, 
nunlms  .      .    annou.  «ina>»o,  luoc  inulobisi't  dtspuit's  f"     ( I l-uU ih,  i>.  H>A.) 
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below,  gorges  aud  ravines,  the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
of  prey.  From  the  first  ages  they  had  been  peopled  by 
Solitaries.  Here  was  shown,  in  the  days  of  8.  Chrysostom,  the 
grotto  of  S.  Paul.  The  mountains  of  8yria  and  Antioch  num- 
bered, in  the  fourth  century,  over  three  hundred  monasteries.* 
Our  saint  dedicated  himself  with  ardour  to  his  new  vocation. 
Meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  and  practices  of  penance,  occu- 
pied his  time.  Diodorus  and  Carterius — who  is  praised  by 
8.  Gregory  Theologus — were  his  masters  in  spiritual  life.  The 
austere  Esychius  taught  him  how  to  forget  self,  to  scourge 
nature,  and  to  adore  God.f  To  overcome  sleep,  Chrysostom 
had  a  cord  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  cell.  When  drowsiness 
overtook  him  he  lifted  himelf  up  with  both  hands  till  he  had 
shaken  off  the  enemy.  He  was  attacked  by  sensuality  ;  here 
again  he  bravely  fought  and  victoriously  conquered,  and  learnt 
the  weakness  of  man  as  well  as  the  strength  of  God.  J 

Aft(U'  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  mountain-monasteries,  he 
Ix'gan,  at  the  recjuest  of  the  monks,  to  write.  "  Blessed  Jolni, 
In^lp  me,"  said  the  holy  Demetrius  to  him,  his  cheeks  being 
suffused  with  tears, "  help  me,  I  conjure  you,  to  soften  my  hard 
heart,  and  to  do  penance."  In  compliance  with  these  entreaties, 
S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  celebrated  paper,  "  On  Compunction."^ 
He  then  composed  a  second  at  the  request  of  Stelechius.||  His 
ardent  charity  for  souls,  and  his  intense  appreciation  of  monastic 
dis(dj)line,  are  exhibited  in  his  beautiful  letters  to  Theodore, 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  early  call  ;1[  as  well  as  in  a 
great  treatise,  which  vividly  recalls  the  brochures  of  the 
Angelical,  on  "  The  Enemies  of  Monastic  Life." 

Our  Lord  at  this  period  accorded  great  favours  to  the  Saint. 
At  his  j)rayers  the  eyes  of  Eucleus  were  opened,  the  sick  were 
cured,  and  a  woman  with  a  disease  of  seven  years'  standing 
was  restored  to  health.** 

Having  thus  spent  four  years  in  penance,  John  hid  himself 

*  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abb^  Borgier,  lAv.  I.  §  29,  p.  54. 

t  S.  Clirvsoatoini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  93;   Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol  XLVII. 

X  .See  his  tliorouKhly  inonaHtic  spirit  in  his  Advermim  Oppugnatores  eorum  qui  ad  Monasticam 
vitam  indurunt.  Lih.  /..  p.  319—332.  Ad  InJldeUm  Patrem.  Libb.  II.,  p.  332—350.  Ad  Patrem  Fide- 
lem.  Libb.  III.,  p.  350~.{92.     (Ibidem.) 

§  Ad  Demetrium  Mniuirhum.  De  Compnnctione.  Lib.  I.,  p.  394 — 410.  These  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  iif: — Mnhdirin  rryno  cfjelorum  exclusi ;  EvangelioB  vitce  per/ectio  ;  Vana  gloria  bona 
opera  inutilia  rcddit ;  Lfvin  pt>r  aeynitiem  gravia,  et  graria  per  alacrilatemleviaejinunlur  ;  Chry$ot- 
tomiis  ad  monachorvm  tabmumtUi  itecedit ;  Cfxlestis  dtsifUrii  vis  ingens ;  Pavli  am/jr  vehemens ;  In 
haptismo  graliam  et  Spiritnm  nanclnvirernpinms  ;  Oratin  operam  nontrajn,  requirit.  (S.  Chrysostomi, 
Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Patrolog.  Groic.,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

II  Ad  Stelechium,  et  De  Compunctions,  Liber  Secundus,  p.  412 — 422.  Pauli  erga  Christnm  amor 
catlos  omnes  trnnncendit  ;  David  Christum  ardentrr  amabat ;  Inscriptio  piialmi,  Pro  octava,  qutd 
significal ;  Dei  providentia  erga  homijiz-m.     (Ibid/m.) 

*]  Parfpnems  aire  adhortntio  ad  Theodornm  Lfipsum,  Lib.  L,  p.  273 — 308;  Ejusdem  ad  Eundetn, 
Lib.  IL,p.  3H>— 316;  Patrolog.  Grac^  Vol.  XLVII. 

**  Hia  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew  are  full  of  earnest  words  on  the  beauty  of  monastic  life. 
(S.  ChrvRost«Mni,  0/>;>.  Omnifi.  Tom.  VII.,  Fare  Posterior  In  MattluBum,  Homil.  LXXL,  aL  LXXIL, 
p.mi;  Pittrobtg.  Urcee.,  Vol.  L  VI II.) 
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still  further  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain.  He  discovered  a 
cave  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  far  from  monastic  habitations,  diili- 
cult  of  access,  and  known  only  to  God  and  to  his  holy  angels  ; 
and  here  he  buried  himself,  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks  and 
waving  forest  trees,  with  nought  to  be  heard  but  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  and  the  cries  of  wild  beasts  and  wild  birds.  Here 
he  remained  two  years  without  bed,  chair,  table,  or  light ;  with 
nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  bread. 
During  all  this  time,  says  Palladius,  he  never  once  lay  down,* 
and  when  forced  to  sleep  at  all,  he  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
nature  by  leaning  against  one  of  the  spars  jutting  out  from  his 
cavern  wall. 

Here  again  is  the  old  tale.  The  pillars  of  God's  Church 
formed  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  strength  of  man's  heart  built  up 
in  the  desert ;  the  marvels  of  the  active  life  growing  out  of  a 
stability  acquired  in  penance,  solitude,  and  prayer  ;  and  the 
charity  of  God  achieving  its  great  work  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  How  striking  a  harmony  is  there  not  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  athletes  of  the  Cross,  and  yet  how  charming 
a  variety.f  Their  natural  gifts  and  their  supernatural  graces, 
like  the  variegated  flowers  of  their  own  wildernesses,  are  many, 
each  different  from  each,  and  yet  each  and  all  combining  in  an 
exquisite  embroidery — in  one  inimitable  picture  representing 
all  the  various  forms  of  hc^roism,  purity,  and  faith,  which 
belong  to  the  religion  of  holocaustic  love. 

The  severity  of  Chrysostom's  life  in  the  mountain  told  with 
terrible  effect  upon  his  health.  The  damp  and  cold  of  the  cave, 
joined  to  his  rigid  fasts,  emaciated  his  body  and  paralyzed  some 
of  his  limbs.  But  his  probation  now  was  over.  He  returned 
to  Antioch  (:^8()) ;  and,  though  unable  to  practise  his  former 
penances,  he  lived  like  a  veritable  monk.  Now  it  was  that 
S.  Meletius  ordained  him  deacon,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  most 
important  works.  His  six  books  on  the  Priesthood,  the  Life 
of  8.  Baby  las,:}:  treatises  on  matters  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline,^  as  well  as  his  three  books  on  Providence,  addressed 


*  "  lUir  mnios  luoriitus  «'st  »luo8.  qiiibiia  insoinnis  ut  pluriiiuun  porstitit,  Cliristi  tvstniueii- 
t«in,  quo  i^noiautium  oxiU'lU-rrt,  uddiart'ns.  Cinu  tolo  illo  bu-iiiiio  lU'C  intenliu.  lur  inuMu 
deonbuissot  pioxiiuu  vi-ntii  oi  sunt  tMiioitiiH,  luiiiboi\mniue  viifs  prju  fii)i(»rt'  protli>;i«trt'." 
(S.  Cbrvsostoini.  (>/>/)..  Tom..  I.,  Pam.  rrior,  l'i»ll4dii  i>»aI*viM,  de  Vita  S.  Jonnnis  ChtysiK^tomi. 
Cap.  v.,  p.  18;   ralrolon.  Oturc.  i'oL  XLl'Il. 

t  How  sphMididly  S.  Cbr.vsostoni  -speaks!  Soo  S.  Chrysostonii,  0/>;>.  Omnia,  7bm, /.,  Pnr* 
I^ior,  Ad  atdtrliiittii,  et  de  i'onivum'tionf,  Litxr  ^inmdus,  {  1—2.  ;>.  412;  I'atrolog.  Gnrc,  I'oL 
XLVII. 

X  S.  Clirv-soatoiui,  O;)/).  Omnia.  Tom.  IT..  Pars  Postrrior.  TV  Sonrto  Hirromartjfrf  Bai>i/la.  p.  523 
— 534.     Tbou,  Liber  in  Sancinni  Babylani  Contra  Julianum  et  Contra  {teHtiles,  p.  534 — 572. 

5  Ibidem,  Tom.  T..  Pars  Prior,  .-IdiYritti.t  eos  qui  apiid  nr  tuibtnt  Viryineg  Subintroductas,  p.  495 — 
614;  ijHod  lii\iularesjemiiue  viris  cohabihtre  mm  d^bt^tU,  p.  514 — W2. 
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to  the  unfortnnati^  Stagyrius,  come  within  this  ^K'^riod.*  Chry- 
Bostuiu  rtMuaiued  a  deacon  tive  years,  and,  after  great  resistance 
on  liis  part,  was  ordained  priest  in  H86  by  Flavian,  who  had 
succeeded  8.  Meletius  in  the  8ee  of  Antioch.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  bishop  was  imposing  his  hands  in  the 
act  of  consecration,  a  snow-white  dove  (h'scen(h^d  from  iK^aven, 
in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  people,  and  settled  on  the  head 
of  Chrysostom,— a  sign  of  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.f 

With  Chrysostom's  priesthood,  began  his  career  as  a  Christian 
orator.  The  vast  city  was  filled  with  pagans,  Jews,  and 
heretical  sects.  The  8aint  preac^hed  magnificently  in  the  great 
mother-church  of  the  capital,  on  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  on 
the  turpitudes  of  paganism,  against  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  Jews, 
and  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Church.  He  combated,  with  his 
incomi)arable  vigour  of  polemic  and  power  of  illustration,  with 
his  flowing  periods  and  warmth  of  exposition,  the  heresies  of 
the  Arians,  the  8abellians,  the  Tritheists,  the  Eunomians,  and 
the  Marcionitf's.;}:  H«i  warned  the  breathless  crowds  which 
filled  his  church  against  schism,  inli(h;liry,  int(^niperanc«?,  luxury, 
blasphemy,  avarice,  and  lies.  He  triiated  th(^  rich  with  severity, 
and  was  the  earnest  and  continiied  advocate  of  tlie  poor.  Then 
with  the  boldnciss  of  a  true  apostle  he  cond(;mned  tlie  vanity  of 
women,  the  immoralities  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  lives  of  many  Christians.^ 

To  convey  an  idea  of  his  extraordinary  activity,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  delivered  at  Antioch  eight 
discourses,  sixty-seven  homilies  on  Genesis,  fifty-eight  homilies 
on  the  Psalms,  ninety  homili<^s  on  the  Gospel  of  8.  Matthew, 
eighty-eight  on  that  of  8.  John,  thirty-two  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  forty-four  on  the  First  and  thirty  on  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
(ralatians,  twenty-four  homilies  on  the  Ei)istle  to  the  E})hesians, 
and  twenty-eight  homilies  on  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
to  th(3  Thessalonians.|]     He  had  already  preaclK^d  his  discourses 

*  yid  fHarjirinm  a  Dcemone  Vexatum,  Libh.  III.,  p.  42-4 — 494;  Patrolorj.  Grfrc,  Vol.  XLVIT. 

t  "  L'EiiiixTi-ur  L(5on  .  .  .  assure  qu'aii  nioiuciit  oil  h'lavieu,  rev«*tu  dea  habits 
]><Miti(i(-HUx.  iiiii>()«ait  Ics  mains  an  uouveau  iirotrc,  uiic  blaiHlu-  coloiiib*;  vint  en  prc'scnce  de 
tout  If  i»«Mijilf  assscmlilc  daiiK  la  l):i8ili<|uc  bo  r<;i)()s«'i-  sur  la  t«'-,t«!  de  Clirysostome."  (Histoired* 
Saint  .Jfiin  <'hi~yH(>stomi>,  par  I'AblH-  Bernicr,  lAv.  II.,  ?  13,  ;;.  115.) 

X  Moutalenibfrt,  Les  Moines  iT Occident,  Tom.  /.,  lAv.  II.,  p.  117. 

\  See  Histoire  de  S.  .lean  Chrysofitnme,  par  I'Abbt-  Bergi«T.  wliere  the  character  of  the  Saint  as 
"  oratmr  Eloquent,  exdgfte,ilocteur,  di'fensrur  et  apologiste,  moraliste  etascete,"  is  given.  (lAv.  IIL, 
§2:f    p.  199—200.) 

JI'Iii  liiH  roncionibns,  etianiHi  inter  primas  qna«  Clirysostomns  habnit  nnmerontnr,  non 
inodo  floquentiani,  nb»'rtat«ni  in  di<<ndn.  nitidnni  Kcnus  verboriini,  et  inventiftnis  fclicitateni 
adinin-iis.  qii.-p  in  ca^tcris  omnibus  <-.jm8  opcribns  elncent.  iibi  stylura  semper  vidrmus  ]>opulan 
assentioni  accommodatum  ;  sed  etiam  aniinadverta.s  quantum  ad  exteniporaneain  declaniar 
tionem  (Romper  comparatus  fuerit  tantus  arlilex.  et  <|uani  ad  res  quantuni\  is  inopinata.s  stylo 
jterseqnendas  pra-sto  fuerit."  (S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  OitMia,  Tom.  I.,  Fara  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  101; 
I'atroli.'y.  Orcec..  Vol.  A  LI' 1 1.) 
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on  Lazarus,  his  liomilies  on  Penance,  twenty-two  sermons  on 
yedition,  homilies  against  the  Jews  and  the  Eunomians,  dis- 
courses to  catechumens,  as  well  as  many  panegyrics  on  the 
Martyrs,  and  sermons  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

His  master-X)ieces  are  considered  to  be  his  homilies  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew.* 
The  depth,  richness,  and  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  best  exegetical  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  profoundness  of  thought 
and  a  clearness  of  exposition  in  these  homilies,  which  no  doubt 
captivated  the  logical  and  lucid  intellect  of  the  Angel  of  the 
school  s.f 

Chrysostom  possessed  many  gifts  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace, 
favourable  to  oratory.  Like  the  great  S.  Paul,  whom  he  so 
ardently  admired,  he  was  short  in  stature  ;  his  head  was  high 
and  fully  developed,  his  forehead  large,  bold,  and  covered  with 
wrinkles,  his  eyes  somewhat  protruded,  his  features  were 
regular,  his  cheeks  sunken  and  emaciated,  his  beard  scant  and 
gray,  and  his  complexion  was  as  pale  as  death.]:  His  voice 
was  sonorous  and  clear,  his  gesture  graceful,  his  imagination 
brilliant  and  prolilic,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  his  soul  was 
fired  with  the  tlame  of  charity,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Cross. 

His  preac^hing  was  wholly  based  upon  the  Scriptures.^  These 
he  knew  by  heart.  These  he  explained,  not  so  much  with 
erudition,  as  with  clearness,  precision,  and  according  to  the 
letter.  His  elasticity  was  extraordinary  ;  he  was  now  a  torrent, 
tumbling  from  th(^  mountain  heights ;  now  a  majestic  river, 
sailing  slowly  and  evenly  and  overwhelmingly  along.  He  knew 
how  to  remove  prejudice,  to  insinuate  truth,  to  touch  the  heart ; 


*  The  Homilies  on  S.  Mattliow  arc  contained  in  Tom.  F"//.  of  the  Opp.  Omnia  of  the  Saint, 
This  Tom.  I'll,  is  divided  into  J'urs  I'rior  and  I'ars  rostnior.  Tlie  tirst.  Ho)iiil.  I. — XLV..  ;».l — 
472:  tlie  seeond.  llmiiil.  XLl'l.—XCl..  p.  47;t — 7!M.  In  t-onsichMiii;;  th<>  lenutli  of  these  writings 
of  tlie  (iieek  Fathers,  as  measured  by  the  paj^es  in  Miijne,  it  must  nut  be  for>;otten  that  the 
Latin  translation  oeennies  t)ne  half  tlie  space;  80  that,  when  comparing  them  with  the  Zxitiu 
Pa(ni(()(;i/.  t lie  lij;ures  should  he  halved. 

t  In  his  treatnuMit  of  S.  Matthew,  his  niethod  is  given  in  a  most  interesting  way  in  the 
I'rir/dtio  MoiitflalfoniU  Quo  i)iliri>iitat><li  rt  ixphiiuiiKli  iiiiiciY  Chriiiio.-itoiinui  hn.<,  liitinHiii.'<  cttnriii- 
norrrit.  •^  2.  ;).  1,  Tom.  }'ll..  Ptirs  I'rior ;  Potroloi/.  (lur:,  }'ol.  l.VII.  No  study  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  comparing  the  Angflieal's  treatment  of  the  wime  snhjeet  with  the  hibonrs  of  S. 
(•hrysostom.     C(>/'/>.  (hniiio,  i>.  Tlioma'  Aquinat.,  Tom.  X.,  p.  1— 27«.     Ktl,  I'nrm.) 

t  '■  l)i\  inns  Cluysostomns.  (iut>ad  sjieeiem  eoiporis,  «rat  admodnni  hrevi  statnra,  magno 
elaloiiue  eajiitt-,  summa  graeililate.  Justo  uaso.  didnetus  nou  indei'ore  naribus.  pallidissimo 
albtxiue  vultu.  oeulis  eavis  et  bulbosis.  lliue  tiebat.  ut  e.ius  aspeetus  reuiteret  gratiosior. 
etiamsi  tristi'  aliiiuid  reliqua  forma  pra»  se  ferret.  Krat  nuda  magnaqne  fronte  et  niultis 
oerarata  rugis:  aniplis  item  auribus,  sed  harba  tenin  et  rarissima  canis»ine  pilia  veneramla, 
Maxillas  babcbat  iulrorsum  <h'i>n'ssas,  pra>  rigidissiuia,  qua  se  niaeerab:it.  ini'di:».  Hoe  viio 
nei'esse  est  de  eo  dieere.  qmul  omnibus  etiani  ttra'eia>  sapientibns  antreellncrit.  tuin  s«'i«'utia. 
turn  maxiuu- eogitandi  acumine.  Iloridoqm- gi'uere  dieendi ;  quodque  ita  studuerit  promulgar** 
Evangelium.  ul  nisi  luisset  hie  sanetus  (licet  hoe  dictum  videatur  eontidentius).  »»pus  fuisset 
altero  Christ i  in  terras  advent u."  (Hasilii,  (>;>/>.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Historia  h\slitutitmi.<i.  Trip. 
»•>!<.,/».;«> I— ;!>••.'  ,-    I'atrolOiJ.  anrc.  I'ol.  XXlX.f 

i  lU'says: — '•  Vera  sapient ia.  veraqne  eiuditio  nihil  aliuil  est,  quam  I>ei  timor"  (S.  (^hry- 
aostomi,  ();»/>.  Ownm,  Tom.  /.,  Pars  Prior,  Adirrs.  Oppuy.  ViUr  Mouasticxr.  Lib.  IlL.i  12.  i>.  368,- 
PalroU>g.  t.'nrc.  Vol.  XLl'll.J 
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then  to  launch  his  bolts,  and,  with  a  crushing  power  of  rhetoric 
and  logic,  to  annihilate  (?rror  and  to  display  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  truth.*  His  style  is  clear,  elevated,  and  easy,  rich 
with  figure  and  comparison,  vivid  with  images  which  photograph 
themselves  upon  th(^  mind. 

The  effects  of  his  oratory  are  a  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
endowments.  He  appears  to  have  held  his  audience  completely 
in  his  power.  Tears,  terror,  joy,  admiration, — he  could  excite 
whichever  cord  he  chose  to  touch,  with  the  tip,  as  it  were,  of 
his  little  finger.  Often  in  the  midst  of  his  vehement  eloquence 
he  w^as  interrupted  by  the  thousand-times  repeated  cries  which 
resounded  through  the  church  :  "  Chrysostom  !  mouth  of  gold, 
mouth  of  gold  !"  and  his  earnest  appeal  to  his  people  to  desist, 
simply  made  them  cry  out  the  louder  and  the  more.f  "  You 
come  to  praise  the  truth  which  I  announce,"  he  said  to  them  on 
one  occasion,  "  you  have  applauded  it ;  but  I  demand  of  you 
neith(?r  this  tumult  nor  these  boisterous  testimonies  of  your 
approbation  ;  my  sole  desire  is  that  you  meditate  on  the  truth 
and  follow  it. "J 

It  was  this  extraordinary  eloquence,  heightened  by  a  modesty 
of  demeanour  and  a  tendc^r  charity,  which  secured  to  8.  John 
Chrysostom  the  love  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
When  through  indisposition  he  had  to  discontinue  his  sermons, 
the  people  were  thrown  into  gri^at  sadness  and  disapixuntment ; 
when  he  app(\ired  again  amongst  them,  the  church  clamoured  to 
the  echo  of  their  exclamations  of  delight.^ 

But  a  change  was  ncnv  about  to  happen,  of  which  neither 
priest  nor  flock  had  any  foreknowledge.  Nectarius,  who  had 
succeeded  8.  Gregory  Theologus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
after  a  career  of  sixteen  years,  died  (397).  His  administration 
had  not  been  successful.  At  his  death  the  city  had  fallen  back 
into  the  same  state  of  anarchy  in  which  S.  Gregory  found  it.| 
Through  the  influence  of  Eutropius,  8.  John  Chrysostom  was  car- 
ried off  to  Constantinople  by  force,  and  was  at  h.'ngth  induced 
to  accept  the  bishopric.  Trembling  all  over,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Theophilus,  and  received  the  sacred  unction,  in  398. 

*  Huttoire  Dt  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abbe  Bcrfjier,  Liv.  III.,  §  33.  p.  218. 

t"Soiiv«'nt  ils  rintfrrompaient  tout  b.  coup  et  IV-^lise  retcntissait  dapplaudissementset 
d«'8  cris  luille  fois  repi'tes:  'Chrysostome!  Bouclie  d'Or,  Bo\iclie  d'Or!'  L'liumilite  du  saint 
l>r«*trc  h'cu  affligi'ait;  il  les  suppliait  d'«Mouter  ••n  silence  <t  de  lui  eparguer  ces  acclamations," 
4tC.     (Bergier,  Historie  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  III.,  i  40,  p.  227.) 

t  S.  Chrvsostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  Para  Prior,  in  JUatthteum,  Homil.  XVII.,  n."!, p. 
264;  Pairolog.  Groec,  Vol  LVII. 

i  For  example : — "  Propterea  voa  in  corde  meo  assidiie  gero.  propteri^a  non  sentio  docendi 
laboreni  audito7-nm  lucro  revelatus,"  &,e.  (S.  (Jlirvso.stomi,  0/>;).  Omni/i.  Tom.  II.  Pars  Prior,  jid 
Pojrulum  Aiitiochennm,  Homil.  IX.. 'i  l.p.  10:t:  Patrolog.  Grtpr.,  Vol.  XLIX.  Here  lie  speaks  of  Ilia 
health,  which  often  failed: — Tom.  II.,  Ilomilin  post  Terr-x  Motnm,  jj.  713.) 

II  S.  Cbr^bostotui,  02>p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  164;  Pairolog.  Orcec,  Vol, 
XLVir. 
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As  the  wilderness  and  the  cave  had  been  a  preparation  for 
active  work  in  Antioch,  so  the  experience  acquired  at  Antioch 
prepared  S.  John  for  his  dilficult  jjost  at  Constantinojjle. 

When  the  8aint  began  his  new  mission,  a  whole  galaxy  of 
Church  luminaries  had  risen  and  had  set  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament.  Pope  Damasus,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  S.  James  of 
Nisibis,  8.  Hilary,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Ephrem,  as  well  as  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  and  of  Nyssa,  had  done  their  work,  and  had  been 
called  to  their  reward.*  The  renowned  and  learned  Didymus 
of  Alexandria,  S.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  8.  Martin  of  Tours, 
had  passed  away.  But  the  voice  of  the  great  Augustine  still 
could  be  heard  ;  and  8.  Jerome  still  studied  and  wrote  on  the 
8acred  Word,  amidst  his  penances  and  prayers  in  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  reputation  and  eloquence  of  S.  John  soon  attracted 
immense  crowds  round  his  pulpit.  The  same  marvellous  power 
which  he  exhibited  at  Antioch,  manifested  itself  here.  Some- 
times the  whole  Church  broke  into  an  uproar  of  admiration  : 
"  Chrysostom,  Chrysostom  !  Golden  mouth,  golden  mouth !" 
rose  above  his  own  sonorous  voice,  and  forced  him  to  be  silent 
till  the  excitement  had  subsided.! 

Here  he  continued  his  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  furnished  him 
with  ample  matter  for  his  discourses. 

He  was  not  only  a  mighty  x)i'eacher,  but  a  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical reformer.  His  palace  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was 
simple,  orderly,  and  becoming.  He  inveighed  with  great  earnest- 
ness against  scandals  amongst  the  clergy.  He  reformed  the 
Orders  of  virgins  and  widows.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor. 
He  developed  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  and  improved  and  augmented 
the  Services  of  the  Church.  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  felt  the 
intluence  of  his  controlling  mind.  He  extinguished  schisms, 
he  defiMidtnl  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  Arcadius  ;  and 
through  his  fearless  zeal  brought  ui)on  himself  the  angt^r  of 
Eudoxia.  He  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  maintain  intact 
and  pure  the  religion  of  Salvation.  He  loved  only  One,  and 
that  was  Christ  ;  only  one  thing  he  feared,  and  tliat  was  sin.:}: 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  career  at  Constantinople 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  must  be  content  to  hurry 
to  the  end.     It  is  but  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  such  a  man 

*  Upon  Olio  point  all  tlu>  proat  saints  s«>oin  to  liave  been  nnnniitioiis  in  doini;  their  best  to 
cscapi' l>«>in};  plai't'd  lu.i;li  in  lospoiisiliility.  (See  S.  Chiysostonii,  Opp.  ihnnia,  Tom.  I.,  I'ara 
Prior,  in    I'itu.  p.  UU  ;  l\itri)lo(j.  (irirc,  l'i)i,X Ll'I I.) 

t  HorsiiT,  iii.ttoirr  di'  Saint  Jruh  Chri/sostomf.  Lie.  /I'..  {  16.  p.  253. 

t  Hi>,  it" any  man.  av»p**'>'ii>totl  \hv  loicf  and  bt-antv  of  '  tnu>  philosophy."  as  he  loved  tocal) 
the  monastic  slate.    (C/.,  Lts  Moiius  dikxidtnt,  Tom,  ).,  Lit:  II.,  p.  119—120.) 
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as  Chrysostom,  living  in  siicli  a  city  as  Constantinople,  should 
nmko  a  host  of  enemies.  Heretics,  schismatics,  Jews,  i)agans, 
iii<lif!'('i*(Mit  Catholics,  jealous  bishops,  the  court,  the  throne 
its(;lf, — he  had  si)ared  none  of  them.  He  had  boldly  spoken 
out,  and  he  had  to  suffer.* 

He  was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Conciliahulurn  of  the 
Oak,  and  forcinl  into  exile,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  tlie 
jx'ople.f  A  fearful  eartlK^uake,  which  sliock<3d  and  jarred  every 
house  in  the  city,  brought  the  empn^ss  to  h(»r  senses,  and 
Chrysostom  was  r«icalled.  But  his  assailants  would  not  leave 
him  alone.  A  golden  statue  was  set  on  a  column  of  porphyry 
in  honour  of  Eudoxia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  dances,  farces,  and  semi-])agan  rites.  Chrysos- 
tom launched  out  against  this.  His  conduct  was  reported  to 
the  empress,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  the  bishop  had  offered 
a  personal  insult  to  herself.  Another  Council  was  summoned. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  driven  once  more  into  banish- 
ment. Much  might  be  written  of  the  firmness  of  the  prelate, 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  of  the  violence  of  their  enemies, 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  JSaint  was  exposed,  and  of  the  ill- 
treatment  suffered  by  his  friends ;  much  might  be  written 
regarding  the  turmoil  into  which  the  city  fell  at  his  departure, 
of  the  blood  which  flowed  in  its  streets,  of  the  conflagrations 
which  reduced  the  senate-house  to  ashes  and  the  church  to  ruins, 
and  of  the  triumph  of  disorder,  debauchery,  and  crime  ;+  much, 
finally,  might  be  advanced  to  show  how  great  a  pillar  Chrysos- 
tom had  been,  and  how  natural  it  was  that,  when  such  a  stay 
had  been  removed,  the  fabric  which  it  had  supported  should 
tumble  to  the  ground ; — but  we  must  follow  the  sainted  bishop 
into  his  exile. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  404,  that  he  left  Constantinople 
never  to  return.^  He  was  first  conducted  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  ; 
then  it  was  decreed  that  Cucusus  was  to  be  his  place  of  banish- 
ment. This  little  village  was  situated  in  one  of  the  wild 
valleys  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Armenia.  It  was  a  stagnant  place, 
without  commerce  or  activity  of  any  kind.  The  neighbourhood 
was  rugged  and  uncultivat<id,  the  climate  was  inclement,  and 

*  "En  effet.  ses  s^-rmons  n' ('•talent  >fii«*re  qn'une  auite  de  hatirea  <;t  de  rcipriniaiides  tombant 
comnip  des  traits  f-nflaninios  siir  tons  les  points  faiblea  on  aenHiljles  de  la  grand  citi'%  .  .  • 
Jean  dcpeimiait  tout.  denonf;ait  tout,  gouiniandait  tout,  vn  ternn;!*  d'nne  severitc  Ijihlifine,  inais 
eu  nu'-nie  temps d'nne  telle  perf«'etion.  d'une  elegance  si  attiqne  et  d'nn  tel  <'-clat,  qn'il  anacliait 
d<-H  oris  d'atlniiration  fi  c(Mix  rpii  ])onvaient  le  niietix  se  reeoniiaitie  dans  ses  ijortraits."  (l>e 
Broglie,  L' Eyliae  tt  L' Empire  Romain,  TroisQme  Partie,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  i:n.     Truisv-nu;  Edition.) 

t  Twenty -nine  heads  of  accusation  were  brought  against  him  by  John  the  Deacon.  (S.  Cbry- 
Bostomi,  Opj,.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  197—198;   Patrolog.  OrcBC.,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

X  Bergier,  HisUAre  de  .Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  VI.,  i  'M),  p.  388—389. 

§  "  Prolectue  est  antem  20  Junii  anni  404  :  et  Xieaani  in  Bitliynia  addnctns  est,  ubi  nsqne  ad 
quariam  Jnlii  mansit."  (S.  Chrysostomi,  Ojip.  Omnia,  Tom.  J.,  Para  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  216;  Patro- 
log.  Orczc,  Vol.  XLVII.) 
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everlasting  winter  seemed  to  freeze  all  life  out  of  man  and 
beast.  The  only  excitement  which  broke  this  wearisome 
monotony  consisted  in  periodical  raids  of  ferocious  Isaurians, 
who,  when  least  expected,  poured  through  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  with  fire  and  sword  ruthlessly  destroyed  whatever 
came  within  their  reach.* 

S.  Chrysostom  was  conducted  by  a  troop  of  rough  pretorian 
soldiers  from  Nica)a  to  his  destination.  A  terrible  tertian  f<n"er 
seized  ujjon  him  ;  and  though  suffering,  as  he  says,  more  than 
if  he  were  in  the  mines,  they  dragged  him  along  to  Caesarea. 
Here  he  was  abused  by  crowds  of  brutal  monks,  who,  instigated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  drove  him  from  the  city.  Seleucia, 
a  noble  lady,  took  compassion  on  him,  and  harboured  him  for 
a  time  in  her  counti'y  house.  But,  dreading  the  violence  of  the 
bishop,  she  pretended  that  the  barbarians  were  coming  upon 
him  ;  and,  at  midnight,  the  8aint,  without  light  or  guide,  had 
to  escape  as  best  he  could.  As  he  was  hurrying  away,  his  mule 
slipped,  and  he  was  cast  to  the  ground.  "  I  was  thrown  with 
such  violence,"  he  says,  "  that  I  thought  I  should  have  died."t 
But  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  never  abandoned  him. 
Having  wearily  travelled  through  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Ca])padocia,  and  a  part  of  Cilicia,  he  finally  arrived  at  Cucusus, 
after  a  journey  of  seventy  days. 

Here  his  fever  left  him.  His  case  was  taken  to  Rome.  He 
occupied  himself  in  good  works,  in  saving  souls,  and  with  his 
pen.  Pope  Innocent  sympathized  with  him  ;  and  so  great  a 
name  did  he  acquire,  that  he  became  a  centre  of  attraction. 
This  raised  the  suspicion  of  his  enemies,  who  banished  hiin  to 
Pityus,  an  obscure  town  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  ISea.  Any  one  look- 
ing on  the  map  may  imagine  what  sort  of  voyage  this  must 
have  been.  The  8aint  was  forced  to  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  soldiert^,  who  treated  him  with  great  barbarity  ;+ 
though  ill  and  faint,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  repose.  After 
three  months'  travelling  and  persecution,  he  arrived  at  Comana, 
a  town  in  Pontus ;  here  his  physical  strength  gave  way  ;  his 
guards  still  forced  liim  on  ;  but  tliey  were  obliged  at  length  to 
stop  at  the  oratory  of  IS.  Basilisk,  who  was  martyred  under 
Maximin. 


*  Tho  Saint's  throo  lottors.  wrilton  nt  this  time  from  ruousxis.  to  S.  Olvnujias,  are  full  of 
courain'  inul  hi-ih  eiiristitiu  tt'»'liu.u.  ami  yot  toiu-hing  on  sad  ami  thoughtful  snlmots.  Ho  con- 
soles  ln>r  as  wfll  as  otlVrs  hor  instnu'tion.  (Set-  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Pars 
Fosterwr,  EinntoUi,  p.  549;  i'utro/oi/.  Gnvc,  VoL  LII.) 

t  S.  Cluysostonji,  (>;)/).  OvDua,  Tom.  III.,  Pars  Posterior,  Eputolce  ad  Eamdfm,  Epistola  XTV., 
{3.  p.  »U5;  i'ntrolOii.  Orac.  I'ol.  LII. 

tlbiiUiu,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita. p.  262;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol  XLVII, 
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Hero  S.  Chrysostom  j)assiMl  the  ni^ht ;  and  whilst  offering 
his  sufferings  to  oiir  Lord,  suddenly  th(^  holy  martyr  a|)])eared 
to  him  and  said  :  ''  Take  conrage,  broth(^r  Jolin,  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  together."*  These  words  consoled  and  rejoiced  him 
greatly.  He  implored  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  remain  ;  but 
they  hurried  him  away,  though  finally,  softened  possibly  by  his 
gentleness,  they  returned,  and  permitted  him  to  rest  once  more 
in  the  little  oratory.f 

The  Saint  now  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh.  He  divi- 
ded his  few  effects  amongst  the  soldiers  and  his  attendants  ; 
and  changing  his  ordinary  dress,  clothed  himself,  as  if  for  some 
high  festival,  in  a  tunic  and  sandals  of  shining  white,  and 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  made  his  thanksgiving  in  the 
sight  of  all,  and  ended  with  these  words,  which  ever  lived  upon 
his  lips  :  "  May  God  be  glorified  in  all  things!"  Then  saying 
**  Amen,"  he  blessed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
gently  extending  his  feet,  calmly  gave  forth  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  its  Maker,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  401, 
being  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Once  again  we  are  reminded,  by  the  very  contrast,  of  the 
distinctive  notes  of  the  Angelical's  character  as  compared  with 
that  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  the  great  Church  Fathers.  They 
were  ever  on  the  alert,  taking  advantage  of  all  opx)ortunitie8, 
and,  like  skilful  captains,  guiding  their  forces,  with  far-seeing 
prudence,  against  the  enemy ;  he  was  ever  living  away  from 
the  active  fight,  occupied,  not  with  the  movements  of  flesh  and 
blood,  or  the  diplomacies  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  with  deep 
questions  of  theology,  with  ruling  principles  of  human  thought, 
and  the  prime-movers  of  speculative  science.:}: 

Nor  is  the  Angelical's  an  ordinary  case  of  the  recluse,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ready  battler  in  the  world.  He  was 
unique  amongst  all  students,  the  deepest  and  the  most  abstrac- 
ted, in  his  extraordinary  absence  from  all  things  of  sense.^  His 
very  recreation  is  a  proof  of  this.     It  consisted  in  pacing  up 


'•8.  Chrysostoml,  Opp.  Omnia,  Totn.  I.,  Para  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  262;  Patrolog.  Orac,  Vol. 
XL  VII. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  263. 

t  So  abstracted  did  he  become  that  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  hira  alone;  he  miglit  have  for- 
jIott*n  the  necessaries  of  life: — "  Or  perche  epli  era  ei  fre«iuentenieiite  alle  cose,  edesti  rap:to 
liavea  di  bisofriio  d'uii  fedele  ed  accorto  coini>af;iio.  die  n'havesse  diligente  cura  ac«iochc  niente 
di  male  corporalmente  cli  av^enisse  ;  fii  perrio  dejinamente  eletto  il  molte  volte  iiientovato  fr» 
Retrinaldo,  pran  servo  di  Dio,  che  tino  alia  inorte  ^'i  presto  esquisito  e  fidelissimo  servigio,  e 
fii  il  suo  confessore,  che  per6  consapevole  de'  suoi  gran  doui.  de'  segreti,  e  dell'alte  sue  ^'rt^ 
we  fu  poi  testiniouio  d'ogui  eccettioue  raaggiore."    (Frigerio,  Ldb.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  6.  p.  132 — 133.) 

§  "  Sna  vera  consolazione  e  delizia  era  lo  stare  sempre  in  ispirito  unito  al  suo  Dio,  Lui  adorare 
con  pienissinio  osseqiiio,  a  Lni  sospirare  in  dolcezza  a'anioie.  N«i  rado  incontrava  ch'egli  era 
cos^  rapito  a  suoi  celestiali  affetti  che  non  si  avvedeva  delle  persone  che  a  Itii  si  appressavano 
o  che  a  lui  favellavauo ;  moiti  fatti,  che  acquistert-blvro  fede  a  quello  die  dico,  potrei  recare  in 
mezzo,  i  qiiali  per6  a  studio  di  brevity  lascio  a<ldietro."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  cP Aquino, 
Capo  XXVIII.,  p.  108.     Seeunda  Edizione.) 
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and  down  the  convent  corridor,  with  his  face  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens,  still  engrossed  by  those  mighty  problems  which 
ever  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind.*  Occasionally  the  brethren 
would  persuade  him  to  accompany  them  into  the  garden,  and 
his  gentleness  would  not  deny  them ;  but  he  was  speedily 
carried  away  in  reverie  again,  and  would  be  found  sitting  alone 
in  some  solitary  place,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  that  world 
in  which  he  found  all  his  freedom  and  delight.  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  did  he  at  length  become  unconscious  of  earthly 
things,  that,  unless  he  had  been  under  some  kind  of  surveillaiwe, 
he  would  have  forgotten  to  eat  his  one  solitary  meal. 

Once,  whilst  engaged  upon  the  Siwi/ina,  King  S.  Louis  invited 
him  to  the  royal  table.  The  Angelical  respectfully  declined  the 
invitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  great  task  he  had  in  hand.f  The  King  then  applied  to  the 
Prior  of  8.  James's,  and  requested  him  to  order  the  Angelical 
to  accept  the  invitation.  In  obedience  to  his  superior,  the  Saint, 
in  comx)any  with  the  Prior,  presented  himself  at  court.  But 
his  mind  was  still  living  amidst  the  principles,  authorities,  and 
traditions  of  theologic  science.  He  set  silently  down  to  dinner, 
forgetful  of  the  king  ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  company,  he  gave  the  table  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist, 
and  exclaimed  :  '*  Now  the  heresy  of  Manes  is  at  an  end  !"J 
The  Prior,  greatly  embarrassed,  pulled  him  by  the  habit,  and 
whispered  :  *'  Master  Thomas,  remember,  you  are  at  the  table 
of  the  King  of  France  !  "  but  the  Angelical  neither  heard  him 
nor  felt  him  ;  the  Prior  then  seized  the  Saint's  vappa,  and 
shook  him  till  he  came  to  himself ;  then  recalling  where  he  was, 
IS.  Thomas  made  many  humble  apologies  to  the  king  for  his 


*  "  Kra  a  qncsto  ctt'otto  inolto  aniioo  tlclla  solitndiiie  die  fn  da  esso  cliininata  nel  snoopiis- 
CoU)  scssantiitiuattro  :  l^in  priindiia  ad  cordis  iiiitnditirin,  vt  luteUt  ad  iitModiam.  OiuU- una  (U'lle 
HU(>  ]>riii('ipali  i'i('r<-:iti(M)i  era  il  i)ass»'i;;iiar  sold  jn-l  rliiosti'o  <'<tl  cajx)  It-vjito  :  v  s*-  i  Irati  jmt 
Hollcviirlo  «|ii;il('li('  liata  il  coiHluccvaiio  al  jiiaidiiio.  »';;li  <lalli'  iiioiulaiif  oosi'  aliciiato,  «•  tutlo  in 
Dio  vapito,  ill  nil  an<;<>U>  (li  (>ss(i  si  ritirava  ;  sii'diiu-  (inando  i|iial('lic  so^m-ttt)  pmiilcva  niiova- 
nwnti"  riiabitd  dclla  Kt'linitMU'.  non  eta  solito  di  trattfiii'isi  in  Cliit'sa  o  uv\  rapitolo  a  tart>  til 
novitio  corti'-ijiiit  o  fornna,  nia  liuita  la  I'lintione  in  ci'lla  si  liserrava."  (Frijjorio,  Ltl>.  11..  Cup. 
III.,  11.  \,  p.  80.) 

t  "  I'uit  pra-'teioa  pra'diotus  Doctor  miro  niodo  conf  (Mnplativns,  ft  Cd-lestibus  doditns,  nnyori 
enim  aui  parte  a  si-nsilms  alu'iat,  «ini  totns  cu'lrstibns  inliiabat.  nt  frt'dcri-tnr  vrrius  «'sst'.  nhi 
UH'Uti- inl«'iulcri-t ,  (|iiain  nl»i  canu'  niaiH'rcl.  Kiat  ciiiin  iniraliilr,  vidert'  lioniincni.  uti  scusi- 
biis.  «'t  fonvt'rsari  rnni  sfiisibililms  in  t'ilio  vel  ali<|Ut>nini  «'onsortio,  (inantnincniiHinc  noliilinin 
luTsiinaniiii,  in  (|iii)nis  st'iisiis  I'lmsufvcnint  distralii.  snhito  t'(i'lfslil)us  flcvari;  «|nasi  non  t'ssrt. 
nlti  vorporaliti-r  sis(«M«'t,  st-d  nlii  inciitalit«'r  inliarfn-t.  !>«'  t'lyns  niiranda  vX  inandita  dis- 
trai'liono  nu'i.itis  ft  coiiti'inplationi"  dii'itnr.  tjuod  ruin  sfuu-l  S.  Ludovirns  Uox  Krani"i;i>  ipsiun 
ftd  nuMisain  sinini  invitassot.  et  ips«>  so  liuniilitt-r  t'xi'usassot  i)roj»ti'ropusSumiuie  in  Theologia, 
quod  diftarot  tunc  tcini>oris."     (Toooo,  KolL.  Cap.  I'll.,  n.  44,  j).  b*!.) 

t  "  (>btin(Mit(>  ant  (Mil  inandato  Hfjiis  vt  I'rioris  Tarisionsis,  ut  niasistrnm  hnniihMii  inolinnrct, 
Bublinicin  coiitcniplalionr,  ad  i-xprt'ssnin  niandatnin  lU-fjis  et  I'rioris,  diniissti  sno  stnilio,  onin 
illaiinaj;inati<)nt>,  (luani  inaiKMis  in  ct'lla  i'oii<»'pfiat.  aiot'ssit  ad  K«\si(Mii  :  jiixta  <|n«>m  cxistviis 
in  nuMisa,  sultilo  v«rilatt' Jidoi  iiisjiirata  nu-nsain  ptrinissit  vt  di\i(  :  iimdo  i-onolnsuiu  est  contra 
liaucsiia  Maniclnvi.  t^ncin  Prior  tcti>jit.  «'t  dixit:  Advirtatis  inasiistcr.  quia  nunc  cstis  in 
nioiisa  Ut'ijis  KraiU'ia',  ct  Ivaxit  cnin  per  ca]>pain  t'ortiJor.  nt  abstract iiin  a  st-nsibns  cxcitar»>t. 
(Jiii  quasi  ad  scipsnin  rctlicns.  incliiians  sc  ad  saiictuin  U«';;cin,  rofiavit.  ut  ci  parccrct  «ini 
diatractus  in  nicnsa  Kc<;ia  sic  tniasct."  (Tocco.  Hotl..  (\«/>.  I'll.,  ii.  44.  ;>.  »m1  :  sec  also  t^ilH'ili, 
Capo  XX..  p.  "i^ — 79.  .*vc(>/i(/(i  (•di::ioiu- ;  Vita,  p.  27;  Bareillc.  Hintoirr  «/«•  ,S*iint  Thomas  cTAqiiitu 
Chap.  XIX.,  p.  227;  Kricorio.  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  w.  8,  ;>.  54;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Cluip.  Xl'L.p.  163.) 
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for^'otfiilness.  8.  Louis  was  simply  lilled  with  adniiration  of 
liiin,  ami  sent  at  oiioe  for  his  own  amanuensis,  who  took  down 
tlio  (lictat('(l  wisdom  of  this  Aup'lical  diviu<'.* 

Once  more:  tin*  Papal  Lt'gat(^  in  the  Italian  kingdom  heard 
of  this  scMiuce  at  the  royal  table,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  8.  Thomas.  He  begged  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  (who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Angelical)  to 
arrange  a  meeting.  Ilis  Grace  accompanied  the  Legate  to  the 
convent.  The  Angelical  was  summoned.  He  descended  from 
his  cell,  and  stood  before  his  guests,  totally  unconscious  of  their 
existence,  when  suddenly  a  smile  broke  across  his  face,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  Now  I  have  found  what  I  was 
in  search  of  I  "f  The  Cardinal  was  tempted  to  regard  him  as  a 
simpleton.  But  the  Archbishop  turned  round  and  said  :  "  Lord 
Cardinal,  be  not  astonished  ;  he  is  often  carried  away  like  this." 
Then,  pulling  the  Saint  sharply  by  the  cappa^  he  awoke  him, 
as  if  from  sleep  ;  on  which,  perceiving  a  prince  of  the  Church 
before  him,  the  Angelical  made  many  apologies  for  his  seeming 
want  of  courtesy.  Being  asked  why  he  suddenly  broke  into 
that  joyful  smile,  he  said  that  he  had  that  moment  discovered 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  been  a  long  time  puzzling 
his  thoughts.:}:  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  classic 
Fathers  !  Yet  how  intensely  active  was  not  the  greal  Angelical ! 
They  energized  in  the  visible  world  ;  he  in  the  Unseen. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  other  examples  of  activity  in  eccle- 
siastical order. 

Equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  8.  Athanasius,  in  his  hold  upon 
the  political  w^orld,  the  great  western  luminary,  8.  Ambrose, 
seems  to  combine  the  determination  of  8.  Basil  with  the  tender- 
ness of  8.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  and  though  not  gifted  with  the 
glowing  imagination  of  8.  Chrysostom,  with  his  literary  grace 
and  poetic  temperament,  yet  he  rivalled  him  in  a  severer  and 


*  "  De  quo  Rex  pliirimiim  admiratiis  est.  et  aedificatna  a  Majristro.  quod,  cum  essft  nobilis, 
et  posset  ipsiitn  tauti  Regis  invilatio  deleotare,  et  a  contemplatioue  distrahere,  pnebiiit  iu  eo 
mentis  abstraotio.  iit  elevatum  in  spiritu,  sensus  euni  nou  deprinieret  in  convictu.  Fiiit  arteni 
banetus  Rex  providus:  ut  rneditatio  ilia,  fjunu  potuit  nientein  Doetoiis  distraliere,  oontingt-ret 
non  jM-rire.  I'nde  voeato  .Scripture  suo,  voliiit  quod  coram  eo  redifjeret  in  scripto  quod  ""^'"J 
oons«ivavcrat  in  secreto:  qiiamvis  apud  Doetoris  menioi  iani  nil  penitus  deperiret,  quod 
inrtuebat  divinus  Spiritus.  ut  servaret.  "  (Tocco.  Boll.  Cup.  I'll.,  n.  44,  j).  G71 :  see  Gibelli,  Cojo 
XX..  p.  78— 79:  ViUi.  p.  27;  Bareille,  HiitUiire  de  .Saint  TTiouuts  (T Aquin,  Chap.  XIX.,  p.  2xi ; 
Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  45;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  AT/.,  p.  163.) 

t"  Simile  per  omuia  retulit  Frater  Raymundus  Stepliaui,  qui  audivit  ab  Arcliiepiscopo 
Capnano.  qui  fuit  diseipulus  prredicti  Doctori.H.  Quod  cum  (iiiidam  Cardinalis.  qui  tunc;  erat 
Legatusin  regno,  audi-s.set  de  eo  pra;dicta  et  alia  admiranua.  dixit  pnedicto  Arcbiepi»coi»o: 
Ordineti.s,  quod  cum  pra'dicto  Magistro  liaV)eamu6  t'aniiliare  colloquium.  Qui  cum  vocatusde 
suo  studio  de.scendi.s.set.  et  tauuu  in  sua  abstractione  maueret.  cum  expectassent  ipcum 
diutius  sic  abstractum.  subito  Doctor  osteudit  faciem  liilarem,  indicantem  uh  utis  laititiani,  et 
dixit:  Modo  babeo  quod  qiiserebam.  Qui  cum  nullum  signum  ad  eos  reverentiie  ostenaeret, 
Cardinalis  oepit  ipsum  despicere.  quem  aspiceret  sic  manere.  Cui  dixit  Domiuus  Archiep-.s- 
copus:  Domine.  non  miremini,  quia  frequenter  sic  abstrahitur,  ut  cum  quibuscumque  persom* 
fuerit,  nou  loquatur."     (Tocco,  BolL,  Cap.  VIL,  n.  44.  p.  671.) 

i  Tocco,  B<AL,  Cap.  VIL,  n.  44,  p.  67U 
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more  incisive  style  of  eloquence,  and  held  a  still  more  despotic 
sway  over  the  popular  mind.* 

His  father  was  a  man  whose  jurisdiction  as  Prefect  extended 
beyond  Europe  into  Africa.  This  powerful  governor  had  three 
children  : — Marcellina,  the  eldest,  who  vowed  herself  to  God, 
8atyrus,  and  then  8.  Ambrose.  This  youngest  boy,  who  was 
destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  and  the  Church,  was  born  in  Gaul,  possibly  at  Treves, 
about  the  year  IMO.  When  an  infant,  his  nurse  left  him  asleep 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  his  father's  palace  ;  a  swarm  of  bees 
gathered  round  his  head,  and  crept  freely  in  and  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  then,  collecting  together,  all  at  once  they  rose  over  him, 
and  ascended  straight  into  the  heavens,  till  they  became  wholly 
lost  to  sight.f 

His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  a  tender  child,  and  his 
mother  returned  to  Rome,  her  native  place,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  children.  Ambrose,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  surrounded  by  holy  virgins,  whose  one  thought  in 
life  was  to  offer  their  pure  hearts  to  God.:|: 

At  Rome  the  Saint  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek.  His  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Probus  and  iSymmachus  ;  and  with  such 
oclat  did  the  young  orator  plead  in  the  court  of  the  former,  who 
was  Pretoria!!  Prefect,  that  he  made  him  his  assessor,  aiid  then 
appointed  hi!n  governor  of  Liguria  a!id  Emilia.  *'  Go  thy  way," 
said  Probus  to  him,  "  and  govern  rather  as  a  bishop  than  as  a 
judge.' \N 

l!!  )n4,  the  Arian  Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milai!,  died.  Vioh^it 
w\as  the  commotion  which  ensued.  The  orthodox,  wearied  ai!(l 
ai!gered  by  a  tyrai!ny  of  twenty  years,  were  straini!!g  every 
nerve  to  secure  a  Catholic  successor  ;  the  Arians  were  equally 
deter!i!i!ied  to  elect  a  creature  of  their  ow!i.  The  electioi!s  had 
to  take  place  in  the  church,  a!!d  Ambrose  considered  it  a  duty 
to  bt^  prese!!t  at  the  ineeti!!g.||     Whilst  addressii!g  an  oration  to 


*  "TIh>  eloqiu'iice  of  S.  Aiubroso,"  says  liColcy,  "is  said  to  have  Ix-on  so  srdnctivo,  tliat 
niotht'ia  won<  acovustonied  to  shut  up  tlieir  duuKhtcrs  to  guard  them  ligaiust  liis  fascinations.'' 
(KHtofu-au  Mimilii.  I'ol.  II..  p.  140.) 

t  '•  S.  Aiubrosii,  O/xni  Omtiin,  Tom.  /.,  Pars  Prior.  Vita  Saiwti  Ambnyirii  Mediolanr».*is  Kpiseopi 
a  I'auliiio  ijun  yotttrio  ad  linitiim  Aiiiiu»ti)ntm  Coum'ripta,  n.  :».  /).  28;   PiUiohHj.  IaU..  T.)/,  A'/ I' 

X  llevc  is  an  iiiteitstiufi  trait  : — "  Posti-a  vero  euin  adtiK-visset.  et  esset  in  uiIm'  Roma  ettnsti- 
tutus  euui  inntre  vidua  el  sorore,  (jua^  vii;;initatem  jam  fuerat  i>iofessa.  comite  alia  virsine, 
eiyutt  vir^iiiis  soror  Candida,  et  ipsa  ejusilem  professionis.  qna»  nunc  Carthasiine  tlejjit  jam 
anus;  euni  \idei-et  sin'erdutilms  a  domestiea,  soitui'.  vel  niatre  manus  osenlari.  ip.<ie  huiens 
utlerel)at  dexteraiu.  dieeus  et  sihi  id  ab  ea  tieii  oportere.  si(|\iideni  episotxpum  s«'  fnturum  esse 
luemorahat  ;  loiiuebatiir  eiiiin  in  illo  Spiritus  l>oMiini,  <iui  ilium  a<l  saeerdetiuni  nutriebat:  ilia 
vero  ut  ad(»lese»ntt>m  et  nescienl«'m  quid  tlieeiet.  respuebat."  ( IbitUm.  in  I'l'fd.  a  I'aulino  ^'iM 
JSyttario.   n.  4,  /i.  iw.) 

$  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  dus  Xotario,  n.  5 — 8,  p.  28 — 
29:   ratroUHi.  Lul.,  ]-ol.  XIV. 

II  ■■  I'ei- idem  lempus.  movtuo  .■Vuxentio  AriaiKV  perfidia^  episeono  .  .  .  cum  populns  ad 
seditiouem  suijieret  in  pet«'udo  episeopo.  essetque  illi  eura  sedanda>  si-ditiotus.  ne  jxipnlus  civj. 
talis  lu  peiieulum  sui  veiteretur.  peire\it  ad  eeelesiam."     (Ihitlnn.  h.  6.  p.  28.) 
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tlie  noisy  multitude,  implorin^^  thorn  to  use  moderation  in  the 
serious  duty  in  which  tliey  were  diira^ed,  suddenly  the  silver 
notes  of  a  child's  voice  were  hear<l  chanting  above  all  :  "  Am- 
brose, bisliop!  Ambrose,  bisho}) !"  With  that  strange  inconsis- 
tency which  belongs  to  crowds,  the  whoh?  multitude,  Arian  and 
Catholic,  as  if  thos(i  words  had  come  direct  from  heavc^n,  took 
up  the  cry,  and  forgetting  all  at  once  their  mutual  animosity, 
with  one  deafening  enthusiastic  shout — such  as  a  crowd  alone 
can  give — insisted  tliat  Ambrose  should  b(^  made  their  bishof).* 

Ambrose  was  thunderstruck.  He,  like  the  other  great  eccle- 
siastical rulers,  shrank  from  spiritual  responsibility.  80 
intensely  did  he  dread  this  olfice,  that  to  escape  his  inevitable 
lot  he  had  recourse  to  means  such  as  most  men  would  hardly 
find  courage  to  adopt. 

Finding  his  efforts  useless,  he  fled  from  the  city  by  night, 
hoping  to  make  his  way  to  Pavia,  but,  missing  the  road,  when 
the  morning  broke  he  found  himself,  to  his  astonishment,  still 
close  to  the  city  gates.f  He  was  captured  forthwith.  But  he 
effected  his  escape  once  more,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  senator,  named  Leontius  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
felt  he  was  compromising  his  friend,  that,  finding  furtlier  oppo- 
sition useless,  he  finally  gave  himself  up,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  baptized  and  consecrated.  This  happened  a  twelvemonth 
before  the  death  of  Valentinian  I.  (who  died  in  375),  when 
Ambrose  was  four-and-thirty  years  of  age.:}:  Thus  in  spite  of 
himself  he  was  placed  in  a  position  to  render  all-important 
service  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

After  he  had  been  baptized,  and  had  received  the  sacred 
unction  of  the  episcoi)ate,  he  seem(Hl  changed  into  another 
raan.^  B(ifore,  he  had  served  the  emperor  ;  now,  he  served  the 
Cross  ;  before,  he  was  a  great  political  ruler  ;  now,  he  was  the 
chamjuon  of  the  Church.  His  mother  had  taught  him  what 
sacrifice  was.     Marcellina  had  shown  him  what  it  was  to  love 


•  "  Ibiqiif  ctiin  allofpuTetur  plobom,  subito  vox  fertur  iiifaiitis  in  populo  sonnissf  Anibro- 
sinm  KpiH<opmii.  Ad  cii.jiis  voci»  soiiuiu  totiiis  tiopiili  ora  coiiv«T8a  sunt.  ac<;laii)aiitis  Aiiil»n>- 
aiimi  Kiiiscopiiin  :  ita  qui  aiitca  turbiilfiitissiiiie  diiMtidebaiit.  quia  i-t  Ariaiii  aibi  ct  Catliolici  8ilii 
Epiacopiim  ciipit-baiit.  Hiipcratis  alt<'rutri«,  ordinari.  repcnte  lu  hiuic  unuiii  iiiirabili  <*t  iiic,r<|di- 
bili  ioiirordia  con-si-iiseiunt.'  (S.  Anibrofdi.  Ojip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Frior,  in  Fita  a  Pauliuo 
^tw  Xotario,  n,  C.  p.  29;  Patrolog.  Lat..  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  Here  is  an  example  of  liow  he  tried  to  escape  his  bishopric: — "Quo  ille  cognito.  egressna 
erclesiani,  tribunal  sibi  parari  fecit;  quippe  niox  fntnnis  episcopiis.  altiora  cojiscendit :  ti;uc 
contra  c«>nsnetndiiieni  snani  tormenta  jnesit  personis  adhiberi.  Quod  ciini  faceret,  ])opuhi8 
nihilominus  acclaniabat :  Peccatuni  tnnin  super  nos.  iSed  non  siniilitev  is  popnliis  tunc  claiiia- 
vit.  sicut  ]>opnIu8  Judieoruni ;  illi  euim  vocibiis  suis  sanjjulneni  Doininiciini  effuderunt.diceutea: 
SangniJt  hnjtus  miper  nos  (Matt..  XXVJL.  25):  isti  vero  catechuin«'nun)  scientes.  fideli  voce  reniis- 
eionem  illi  p<'ccatoruni  oniuiuni  per  baptisniatis  gratiani  ])roTnittebant."  (Ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  29.) 
See  also  the  words  beginning  "  Quod  ubi  ne  faceret,"  4cc.     (Ibidem.) 

t  S.  Anibrosii.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  giM  Notario  n.  8,  p.  30 ;  Patro- 
log. Lat..  Vol.  XIV. 

§  "  Caeterum  Ambrosius  noster  statim  atque  ad  tantam  dignitatem  assumptns  fuit  omnem 
aliam  curam  pnelerquam  implendi  muneris  sui  a  se  removif ."  icC.  (Ibidem,  in  Vita  8.  Anibrosii 
ex  ejHg  potisaimum  Scriptis  colUcta,  n.  14,  p.  71 — 72.) 
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God  without  reserve.  To  free  himself  entirely  from  worldly 
entanglements,  he  made  over  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  his  possession  ;*  he  despoiled  himself  of  his 
estates,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  uses  of  religion,  reserving 
simply  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  8atyrus  and 
Marcellina  ;  and  thus  naked  and  free  he  devoted  all  the  powers 
of  his  being  to  the  exclusive  service  of  his  Maker.! 

One  simple  aim  now  animated  his  spirit — to  serve  the  Church 
and  to  save  souls.  Political  interests  and  ambitions  faded  out 
of  his  mind,  and  ceased  to  have  any  existence  there. 

His  training  as  a  statesman  and  a  governor,  as  a  judge  and 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  was  complete.  But  he  had  received  no 
education  as  a  priest.  He  was  suddenly  lifted  out  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  placed  on  the  bishop's  throne,  to  rule,  guide,  and 
teach  otlun's.]:  But  in  a  short  space  he  fulfilled  much  time.  He 
dedicated  all  his  leisure  to  studying  the  8acred  Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  Hipollytus  and  Origen.  He  formed  his  character 
and  mind  upon  the  great  S.  Basil  as  a  model  ;  and  with  that 
sublime  humility  which  can  only  spring  out  of  a  noble  heart, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  priest,  JSim- 
plicianus,  who  eventually  succeeded  him  at  Milan,  and  who  is 
worshipped  as  a  saint.^ 

Nor  did  his  studies  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the  people. 
His  room  was  ever  open.  Anyone  could  aj)proach  him  unac- 
companiiMi  by  an  attendant,  and  without  the  formality  of  giv- 
ing notice.  He  was  never  idle  ;||  his  only  recreation  consisted 
in  the  variety  of  his  labours.  His  private  life  spoke  of  the  mor- 
tifications of  the  Cross  ;  he  never  dined  abroad  ;  he  fasted  five 
days  during  the  week  ;  he  prayed  most  part  of  the  night  ;  and 

*  Ibidem. 

t  I'iiuliuua  jiuts  it  thus,  giving  the  true  piiuriple  of  the  Saint's  life  in  the  concluding 
words: — "  SolUjii  n,s  eliaui  niniimn  )>n>  pauptiihiis  i-t  Ciiptivis;  nam  in  tenipoi'e  (juo  episcopus 
oi<liniitus  csi ,  am  uiu  oiiim-  atiiue  aimutuni  qiii)»l  lialuic  potiiat.  KroUsiu',  \  el  piinpeiibujj  cuu- 
tnlit.  I'ra'tliu  iliani  t|iia'  liahehat,  re.servato  u.-sutiuct  uaiio  gevniana-  sua-,  donnvit  Eeclesiit.  nihil 
sihi  tjuiid  liic  suiiiii  diefre(,  derehntiucuM :  at  nudus  at(|iie  expeditus  luile.s  Christum  Pumiuuiu 
»e(nicietur :  i/Hi  ckiii  r/ircs  cxsft,  propter  iios  jxiiipcr  fdrtu^  rut.  lit  nog  ijiii  iiwpUi  ditarrimir  1 1.  Cor., 
fill.  ;>."  (S.  Aiuhiosii,  Oj)p.  Omnia,  Tom.  J.,  Fara  rrior  in  I'tta  a  Pauliuo  giw  JVotorto,  n.  38,  p.  40; 
Fatroloij.  lAxt.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  Mow  eloqueully  l>e  Hroglie  speaks: — "  Non  qn'.Vnibroise  .  .  .  ffJt  tent*' a  negliger  les 
devoirs  de  sa  voeation  nouxdle  i)our  re]U'eutlre  li-s  pretentions  de  s)i  premiere  profession ;  de 
Jour,  an  eontraue,  oil  il  axait  frau<'hi  U>  seuil  de  I'K^lise,  il  seniblait  n'avoir  plus  garde  nne 
juMisfe  pour  le  sieele,  i>()ur  ses  suueis  i-t  jxiur  ses  ]MiMipes.  Jamais  Iransformat u>n  ne  fut  jdus 
«'^>lnpl^t^>.  Sa  vie  n'elait  pas  sculement  «'elle  dun  luit  r«'.  niais  eelle  ilun  anaehort'>te. 
l.a  MU'iv«'illeuse  taeiiite  (Tun  esprit  rompn  au  travail  «'onuue  au  eomuu-ree  (h-s  homnies,  et  (|ui 
pouvait  !\  \  oloiit*' se  repaudre  ou  se  eoneeutrer,  hii  peruifttait  d»'  nieuer  de  front  les  soin>  du 
nunistere  saeic  et  d»'  fortes  etudi's  desi inei's  ;\  i-ouibler  l«-s  lacunes  tie  son  education  theo- 
logitpu'."     (L'  Ki/lisr  tt  r  Kinpirf  Jiomaiti,  TroL-fiaiir  I'artie,  Chap.  P.,  j).  9 — 10.     7>»u*irnir  iwi.> 

i  Still,  some  hold  that  the  story  of  the  Saint  being  tnught  by  Siniplioianna  does  not  rest 
on  a  solid  fovuulation  : — See  S.  Anibrosii,  (>/>/».  Omnui,  l\>}n.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  I'ita  S.  Ambrosii,  ex 
(jit.-i  potiitsiiiiHin  .M'riptis  coUecta.  n.  [i.p.'.i — 74;  i'{i<»'of<>(/.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 

II  "  Sa  porle  restait  o>iverte:  entrait  qui  voiilait,  saus  nienie  avoir  l)osoiii  de  se  faire 
annonneer.  Avait-on  atVaire  :\  Ini  pour  qnelnne  aumoue  d\i  etnps  ou  de  lAnie,  il  interroinpait 
S!V  lecture,  r())ondail  an  SDlliciltur  a  ver  uu<-  at  tentiou  toii.jours  )>r<t«'.  et  toi^jours  bicnvtillante. 
Puis,  la  eimsnllatioii  linie,  il  n-preuait  sou  livre,  ne  s'iuquietaut  nieme  pas  si  des  \isiii-urs 
iniportnus  deuu-uraietit  pour  le  suivre  du  reijard  avee  un«-  indiserete  euriosite."  (l)v  Broglic, 
L'Kyli^ett  L' Hmpirt  liomain,  Troiaitme  l'nrti< .  Clixip.  V.,p.  10.     Tmisunu-  Edition.) 
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when  not  engaged  in  prayer,  he  was  writing  sermons,  or  com- 
posing portions  of  his  larger  works.*  Thus  he  drew  into  the 
chamber  of  his  mind  that  which  he  poured  out  in  the  warm  elo- 
([U^Mice  of  liis  oratory  ;  thus  he  curbed  the  flesh  that  the  s])irit 
niiglit  b(^  free,  and  built  himself  up  into  a  "  Tow<ir  of  David," 
against  the  face  of  the  formidable  enemies  of  orthodox  r<^ligi()n  f 
8.  Ambrose  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  to  perform  two 
special  works  :  to  support  the  authority  and  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  to  introduce  a  high  regard  for  holy  purity 
amongst  the  p(H)ple.  He  took  special  interest  in  directing  conse- 
crated virgins  in  the  charity  of  God.  Besides  maintaining  Mar- 
cel Una,  he  supported  a  convent  at  Bologna.  Many  young  ladies 
of  high  degree  were  drawn  by  his  eloquence  to  give  up  the  vani- 
ties of  life,  and  to  seek  the  changidess  love  of  th(^  Incarnate 
W()rd.+  Many  from  Bologna,  Placentia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  from  Mauritania,  placed  themselves  under  his  control 
and  joyfully  abandoned  the  polished  slaveries  of  the  world. 
His  three  books  upon  "Virginity"  clearly  indicate  how  com- 
plet(?ly  the  mind  of  IS.  Ambrose  was  possessed  by  th(i  monastic 
j)rinciple  of  liolocaustic  sacrilice.  They  wc^'c^  written  for  the  iu- 
struction  of  his  sister,  and  were  highly  comm<mded  by  8.  Augus- 
tine and  8.  Jerome.  They  are  instinct  with  divine  fire,  and 
speak  of  a  heart  which  is  ov<'rt]owing  with  admiration  of  any- 
thing like  complete  devotedness  to  God.  The  first  book  treats 
of  8  Agnes  ;  the  second  of  our  Blessed  Lady  (the  model  of  every 
virgin),  of  8.  Thecla,  and  of  the  martyr-maidens  of  Antioch  ; 
whilst  the  third  dwells  on  the  duties  of  those  who  have  dedica- 
ted themselves  to  God.^  His  tracts  "  On  Widows,"||  and  "On 
Virginity,"^  breathe  the  same  ardent  spirit,  and  manifest  that 
divine  prudence  for  which  the  8aint  was  justly  famed.  It  was 
by  thus  introducing  into  every  family  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
highest  of  Christian  virtues,  that  8.  Ambrose  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  cours<?  of  corruption  in  the  world,  and  at  binding  the 
clean  of  heart  all  the  ch^sc^r  to  the  Cross.**  Th(^re  is  little  douljt 
that  his  intense  sympathy  with  every  form  of  misery  and  sor- 

*  S.  Anibrosii.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejua  Notario.  n.  38,  p.  40; 
Pntri>l',y.  I^it.,  Vol.  XIV. 

T  Hf  would  burst  into  tears  if  he  heard  of  the  death  of  any  holy  priest ;  he  felt  how  difflenlt 
it  was  to  find  a  truly  devoted  minister,  and  he  also  envied  the  lot  of  those  who  had  been  taken 
Wfore  himself.     ( Ibiilrm,  n.  40,  p.  41.) 

t  See  with  wliat  depth  and  poetry  he  speaks  of  this  beautiful  service  of  God  : — S  Ambrosii, 
0/>/>.  f^mnin,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Hexni'merun,  lAh.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  23,  p.  16'5:  I'atrolog.  Lat.,  VoL 
XI  r. 

i  S.  Ambrosii.  Opp.  Omnia.  Tomi  .Seciindi  et  Ultimi  Pars  Prior,  De  Virginihus  ad  Marcellinam 
Sororrmsvam.  Liftri  Trrn.  Lib.  I..  Cap.  I— XL.  p.  187—208;  Lib.  11. ,  Cap.  I— VI.,  p.  208—220;  Lib. 
III.,  Cap.  I— VII.,  p.  220—232:   Pat/okxj.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI. 

II  Ibidem,  Tom  II..  Pars  Prior.  De  Viduis.  Liber  Unus,  Cap.  I— XV.,  p.  234— 2fi2. 

T]  Ihiilem,  De  VirgiuiUiU\  Liber  Unus,  Cap.  I. — A' A'.,  j).  266 — :j()2. 

*♦•  How  he  exults  ia  the  pasuiou  of  the  martyrs!  IbicUfm,  De  Virginibus,  Lib.  IIL,  Cap.  VII., 
n.  38,  p.  332. 
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row,  his  love  of  the  penitent,  his  unwearied  patience  with  the 
sinner,  his  large  charity,  and  his  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  to- 
gether with  his  encouragement  of  holy  purity  in  the  Christian 
family,  so  drew  the  people  round  him,  that  when  the  political 
power  of  the  world  turned  sharply  against  him,  they  were  ever 
ready  to  console  him,  and  stand  bravely  by  his  side.* 

And  indeed  the  Church  had  need  of  such  a  champion.f  The 
canker  of  Arianism,  not  to  speak  of  paganism,  was  still  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
8tate. 

Ambrose  was  just  one  of  the  few  men  who  appear  born  into 
this  world  to  govern  others.  From  youth  up  he  had  been  in  the 
society  of  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  commanding  men. 
He  himself,  from  his  early  manhood,  had  held  positions  of  trust 
and  of  responsibility.  To  give  the  law,  to  enforce  it,  to  be  calm 
and  self-controlled,  to  sway  the  popular  mind, — this  belonged 
to  the  natural  character  of  Ambrose.  He  held  his  place  with 
ease,  and  men  took  for  granted  what  he  seemed  so  naturally  to 
claim.  His  position  as  Bishop  of  Milan  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  civil  power.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  statesmen  and  the  subtleties  of  politicians  ;  yet  he  never 
meddled  with  the  world  save  when  forced  to  do  so  in  the  in- 
terests of  th(^  Church.^ 

To  preserve  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  from  being  in- 
fected with  the  Arianism  of  his  uncle  Valens,  whom* he  w^ent  to 
succour  in  the  east  against  a  Gothic  king,  S.  Ambrose  wrote 
(H71)  his  works  "On  Faith,'\S  and  ''On  the  Blessed  Trinity,"! 
in  which,  with  great  vigour  and  acuteness,  he  oversets  the  heresy 
in  question.  His  intiuence  over  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  re- 
markable ;  and  many  of  the  enlightened  legislative  acts  of  tliat 
monarch  bear  upon  them  unmistakably  the  mark  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  intelligence  than  liis  own.  When  the  Emperor,  stab- 
bed to  the  heart  by  the  dagger  of  Andragathius,  was  expiring 


*  His  Master  was  Cliriat,  his  weapons  the  Holy  Serii>t\ire8.  His  great  and  coiuniantliiiK 
temper  seems  to  show  itself  with  speeial  force: — Ibiitfin,  Tomi  Secundi  et  I'Uimi  I'ars  Prior,  De 
(tJllciiH  Miiiistronim,  Cap.  /.,  >i.  \i.  {).  24. 

t  How  eleaiiy  he  se»>s  th(>  diHieulty  of  h'\s  ])osition! — "  Ero  enim  rnptiis  de  trihimalihua 
ntijiie  a«lmiiiistrati(>iiis  iiifiilis  atl  saeerdotiiim.  doeert-  vos  «'o-i)i.  <moil  ipse  non  iliilici.  Itatjue 
factum  est  \U  priiis  doci-re  iiicii»«Tem.  tiuam  tliscere."     (Ihithin,    Tfiii.  11.,  Cap.  1.,  a,  4,  ;>.  24 — 'ZS.) 

t  'rhi<  story  of  the  two  Cuhiriilarii  of  Oratian  shows  how  the  otlh'ers  of  State  were  mixed 
up  iu  reli^ioiR*  ({uestions.  These  two  men  were  Ariaus.  They  |>ronosed  a  ftitlioulty  to  Aiultrose 
renardiusi  tln'  Incariialiou,  and  j)romised  t(»l>e  present  in  the  ISasitica  Portiuua  uext  day,  when 
he  undertook  to  t<\])lain  it.  Kortlie  iliseonrse  of  S.  .Vmhrnse  see  (»/>/>.  (>i»mm'<i,  Tom.  //.,  /Virs 
I'rior.  l>f  liirnnDttioiii.'i  Ihnniuinr  .Sdcnniiiiito,  LH>.  I.,  ('up.  /— A..i>.  818 — 84»> ;  rutroltto.  IaiI..  To/,, 
XVI. 
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i  Ihuli-m.  Df  Fide  ad  Oratianum  Auguatum,  Libri  Qtiinque.  Lib.  /.,  Prologw,  Cap.  J— XX..  p. 
,'28—560;  Lib.  TL.  Prologus.  Cap.  I— XVI.,  p.  560— ,5^1 :  Lib.  II L,  Cap.  I—XVIL,  p.  590-«18;  Lib. 
^y.,  Cap.  I—Xn.,p.6\»—mi);   Lib.  V.,  Prolouu.*.  Ctjp.  /— AVA"..  ji.  6.V>— «!«. 

11  7>c  S/)iri7M  Siiiuto  Libri  Tns  (ul  Gratianuui  .4iiim.tluiii.  Lib.  I..  ProliH/n.o.  Cap.  f—Xf'L.  ;>.  "OS 
—742;   Lib.  11..  rvok^xm,  Cap.  l—XIIL,  p.  742— TTti ;     Lib.  IIL,  Cap.  I—XXIL,  p.  776—816;    P,Un>- 
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from  tlif*  eff(H'ts  of  that  mortal  woutkI,  the  first  niirmi  which  tl<»w 
to  his  lips  was  that  of  his  beloved  bishoj),  Ambrose,  whose  im- 
age only  then  faded  from  his  mind,  as  gradually  he  swooned 
away  into  the  arms  of  death.* 

Gratian's  half-brother,  Valentinian,  resid<»d  at  Milan  with  the 
Arian  Jiistina.  Twice  did  the  great  Bishop,  at  thii  request  of  the 
civil  power,  make  use  of  his  dii)lomatic  abilities  to  save  the  em- 
l)ire  from  the  ravages  of  war.  At  length  the  valour  and  skill 
of  Theodosius  defeated  Maximus  on  the  8ave,  and  that  ambi- 
tious and  unscru])ulous  usurper  was  finally  visited  with  the  just 
punishment  of  his  evil  deeds  (388). 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  services  S.  Ambrose  had  rendered  to 
the  State,  and  of  his  readiness  to  assist  the  empress,  the  spirit  of 
religious  and  sectarian  animosity  would  not  allow  him  to  bide 
in  peace. 

Justina,  just  before  Easter,  385,  when  the  terrors  of  invasion 
by  Maxentius  had  been  warded  off,  sent  an  order  to  Ambrose, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  hand  over  to  the  Arian s  the  Catho- 
lic Basilica  of  S.  Victor's.f  His  reply  w^as  worthy  of  his  model, 
the  great  8.  Basil  ;  "Did  his  majesty  demand  my  lands  and 
money,"  he  said,  "  though  they  are  the  property  of  the  poor,  I 
should  not  refuse  them.  But  he  has  no  right  to  that  which  be- 
longs to  God.  If  you  seek  my  estate,  take  it  ;  if  you  w^ould  load 
me  with  irons,  or  put  me  to  death,  I  am  well  content.":}:  The 
following  Lent  (38(3),  she  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  the  Por- 
tian.  Basilica.^  The  intrepid  prelate  made  this  reply  :  "Na- 
both  did  not  give  up  his  birthright,  and  shall  I  betray  the  in- 
heritance of  Jesus  Christ  .^"||  Ambrose  remained  in  the  church, 
and  was  guarded  by  the  faithful.  The  imperial  soldiers  then 
surrounded  the  Basilica.^F    The  people  were  permitted  to  enter, 

*  Sec  how  AmbroHe  loved  Gratian  and  Valentinian: — "  Doleo  in  to,  fili  Gratiano,  snavis 
milii  valdc.  IMiirima  (1< dihli  tii:f  iiictiitJH  intii^inia.  Tti  nie  inter  tna  iiericula  HM|iiirel»a8.  tu  in 
tiii«  extremis  ine  aiipellabaH.  nieniii  de  te  jiltiH  dolebas  doloreni.  Doleo  etiaiii  in  te.  fili  Valou- 
tiniane.  siieeiosiiH  niilii  valde.  Deriderat  amor  tnns  in  nie.  siciit  amor  ])i^iiori8.  Tii  jter  nin 
iintabaH  eripi  d«'  perienliH:  tn  me  noii  suhim  nt  narentem  dilinebas,  8<'d  nt  redeniptorem  tiii.  et 
Iibfiatiircm  h|ieralia».  Tudieeba.s:  I'litii.siii'.  \  idebo  ])atrem  iiieiim  ?  S|M-ei(i.>-a  de  me  %  oliintiiM 
tua,  sed  non  etiicax  ]*r.'e.sumpt io.  He!  mill!  vana  Mi>e.s  in  liomine!  Hed  In  in  saeerdote  Domimiiii 
reipiirebiiH.  Ilei  milii  (|Uo<l  voluntatem  tnam  non  ante  eo;inovi  !  Hei  milii  ipiod  non  elancnlo 
ante  niihi.sti!  Hei  mibi  qualia  amiHi  ]>i<;nora!  <^iu/modo  ceculerunt  jiotrtUfn,  ct  pfru^nuU  anna 
amntpijirmiUi  ! — //.  Ilfg.  /.,  27."  (Vnl  S.  Ambro.sii,  0;>p.  (hnnia.  Tom.  II.,  I'ars  Prior,  Dc  OOitu 
VaUnUinUmi  Cojutol/itio,  n.  79,  p.  138;}— i:i8-J ;  I'atroUtij.  fyil.,  VoL  Xl'I.) 

t  See  bow  Ambro.se  writeH  to  bis  si.ster: — S.  AmItroHii.  op}).  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior, 
Epiatolarum  Clunsui  I.,  Epist.  XX.,  p.  yi)5— !»96;  Palrotoy.  Lul..  VoL  XV'I. 

X(Ibiilem,  71.  8,  p.  996 — 997.)  A^ain,  see  liip  Hcnnon  be^iuuin^ : — "Audistis  filii,  libnnii  Job 
lepri,  «|ni  solemni  mnuere  est  decnrsns  et  tempore.  Scivit  ex  nan  hnnc  librnm  etiani  diabolna 
intimandnm.  qno  virtns  oninis  sniu  tentationis  aperitur  et  proditur;  et  ideo  se  bodie  motu 
inajore  concussit,"  kc.      (Ibidem,  n.  14,  p.  998.) 

§  Pnrlfm.  n.  26,  p.  1002. 

II  •'  Meministi.'!  etiam  qnod  lectnm  est  bodie  Xabntbe  sanctum ^irnm  possessorem  viuea; suae, 
Interpellatnm  p»titione  re^a.  ut  vineam  snam  daret ;  nbi  rex.  succisi.s  vitibus,  olus  vile  sereret, 
etimqne  reHpiTndiase  :  Ahitit  nt  rgo  pntncm  mfontm  tradam  hrnr^flitotpm  ;  regem  contristatnm  eH.se, 
qTiod  .sibi  esset  aliennm  jjis  relatione  jusfa  negatnm.  sed  nniliebri  consilio  deceptnm.  Xabntlie 
vites  snas  vel  proprio  ernore  defendit.  Si  iile  vineam  non  tradidit  snam,  nos  trademns  Eccle- 
siam  Cbnsti  .'"  (S.  Ambro.sii.  0/>ji.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Para  Prior,  Serrno  Contra  Auxentium,  n.  17, 
p.  1012;  Patrolofj.  lytt..  Vol.  XVI.) 

If  See  tbe  words  of  S.  Ambrose  in  reply  to  liis  euemies:— /'.mfcffi,  n.  18,  j^  1012—1013. 
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but  none  were  allowed  to  depart.  Here  they  remained  several 
days,  whilst  their  bishop  j)rayed  with  them  before  the  altar, 
preached  to  them  on  constancy  in  suffering,  and  condemned  the 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  Auxentius  and  the  Arians. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  >Saint,  and  some 
were  made  to  murder  him.  Just  as  a  ruffian  had  lifted  up  his 
naked  sword  to  smite  the  man  of  God,  his  arm  was  stiffened 
suddenly  midway  in  the  air  ;*  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  emissary  of  Justina,  that  the  weapou 
fell,  and  his  hand  dropped  by  his  side. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  of  the  immense  influence  ex- 
erted by  8.  Ambrose  in  imperial  aiid  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the 
case  of  Theodosius is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated;  then  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  altar  of  victory  was  kept  out 
of  the  senate-house,  and  that  many  acts  of  imperial  severity 
were  either  mitigated  or  cancelled  altogether.!  If  his  image 
lived  in  the  heart  of  Gratian,  his  entire  spirit  took  possession 
of  Valentinian,  whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  How  deeply  the  Bishop  loved  him  is  evident 
from  the  tears  which  he  shed  on  hearing  that  he  had  been 
strangled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.J 

S.  Ambrose  hated  heresy,  and  loved  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 
He  confuted  Bonosus,  he  called  a  Council  against  the  Apollinar- 
ists  (o81),  he  deposed  Arian  bishops,  and  in  spite  of  the  iutrigues 
of  a  designing  empress,  he  established  an  orthodox  chair  at 
8irniium  ;  he  wrote  two  books  "On  Penance"  against  theNova- 
tians,  and  addressed  an  excellent  letter  or  catechism  to  the 
queen  of  the  Marcomanni.  He  discovered  the  gigantic  skeletons 
of  tS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  also  the  relics  of  IS.  Nazarius 
and  S.  Celsus.  Through  the  power  of  these  courageous  athletes, 
the  blind  were  restored  to  sight,  sick  were  healed,  and  devils 
were  cast  out.^ 

*  Many  miracles  arc  rolatod  as  liavinj;  hwu  ptTfonufd  by  the  Saint ;  for  instance,  the  cure 
of  Niccntiius's  t't'ct.  Then  the  c;u<c  ol  tin- shivc  w  honi  the  Saint  deh\enil  over  nnto  Satan,  for 
the  tlestnulion  ot  th«-  Uesh,  nii^ht  be  recalled.  (See  Flenrv,  KccUs.  Jii^t.,  Book  XX.,  i  20,  ji.  JUa 
— 30y.     Oxjord  Edition.) 

t  The  Saint  »'xphiins  to  Kn^enins  what  he  had  done: — Sec  S.  Anibrosii.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom, 
II.,  I'drs  Vrior,  EpUlolaniin  VUtnifin  I.,  Ejnntola  Ijl'lH.,  »i,  2.,  p.  1175;  I'tUroUt^j.  l.aU,  I'ol.  Xl'I. 

t  Here  is  a  jjood  speeinu-n  of  the  eUn(nenee  and  tenderness  of  S.  Ambrose — "  VnonunUi 
ceciderunt  potentes  {  (jnoniodo  nteniue  super  ilia  liabvlonis  eeeidernnt  tinmina  f  l^noniodo 
rapidiora  nt riuN<|ne  vit:e  fnere  eurrieula,  (|nani  ipsius  Khodani  sunt  tlm-nta  f  (.>  niihi  (iratiane 
1-1  Vulcntiniane  speeiosi  et  oharissinn,  quant  an<;u»to  vitani  tine  elau^istis!  (^nani  ]>ro\ima 
Yol)is  mortis  fuere  eoulinia!  ijuam  s»'pulera  vicina!  (iratiane.  iiiqiiani.  et  Valentunane.  in 
vestris  nominihns  adha>rere  Jiivat.  atqne  chdectat  in  vestri  comniemorationc  reqniescere.  O 
oninilMis  (iiiitiane  et  VnltiU  iinan«>  speeiosi  et  eluiri.ssimi  !  Inseparabiles  in  vita,  et  in  m«>rte 
non  estis  separati  (11.  /•'.(/..  1.23).  Non  \  os  diseicvit  tnmnhis.  ijuos  non  di.'*oeniehal  Mt1e<'tus, 
Non  i'a>isa  mortis  seiiaravit.  ijuos  pietas  una  ,iniii;el>at.  .  .  .  Super  colnmbas  simpli- 
ciores.  super  aquilas  leviores,  super  ajinos  eh'tnentioies.  super  vitulos  innocent  tores.  Gratiani 
sajiitta  non  est  reversa  retro,  et  Valeutiitiani  jnstitia  itou  fnit  vacua,  lu-c  inanis  auctoniM^ 
Vnomodo  siite  pujina  eeeidernnt  potentes  f  (Ihiiltin.  /V  Ohitu  I'aUiidnUim  Cousolatio.  ti, 'H,  p. 
l;«(2-i;!u;t.) 

5  The  Saint  hintself  had  the  ^ift  of  miracles :— See  S.  Antbntsii.  Opp.  Otmua,  Tom.  I.,  Purs 
Prior,  in  ViUi  a  I'^xUnv  tjtta  .Vi><<»/t«i.  14,  U>,  p.  :«• ;  Putrolotf.  Un..  loL  XIV. 
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Anibrose  foretold  his  own  deatli.  In  liis  last  illnnss  lie  wan 
engag(?d  upon  the  Forty-third  Psalm.*  Pauliniis,  his  secretary, 
tells  us  that  wliilst  writing  at  the  dictation  of  tlie  Saint,  he 
liappened  to  look  U])  from  liis  ])ap<'r  for  a  moment,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  saw  a  iiauK^,  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield,  cover- 
ing the  head  of  the  man  of  God.  The  sliield  set^ned  to  be  drawn 
slowly  into  the  mouth,  upon  which  the  countenance  changed, 
and  became  white  as  the  drifted  snow  ;  then  the  effect  gradually 
dying  out,  the  face  resumed  its  usual  apjx'arance.  **I  was  struck 
with  terror,"  says  Paulinus,  "and  was  stifl'ent.'d  with  fear,  and 
was  unable  to  continue  my  work  till  the  vision  had  passed 
away."  From  this  time  forth,  Ambrose  closed  his  books,  and 
neitlier  wrote  nor  dictated  any  more.f 

Wlien  iStilico  heard  that  the  Saint  was  dying,  lie  exclaimcHl : 
*'  The  day  on  which  this  great  man  dies,  destruction  hangs  over 
Italy !"  He  and  the  officials  of  the  city  presented  themselves 
before  their  Bishop,  and  implored  him  to  b(^g  our  Lord  to 
])r<^serve  his  life.  The  dying  Ambrose  madii  this  grand  rei)ly  : 
*'  I  have  not  so  lived  among  you  as  to  be  ashamerl  to  live  ;  nor 
do  I  fear  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good  Master  I"  Shortly  after 
this,  whilst  i)raying  with  Bassianus,  Bishoj)  of  Lodi,  h«^  opcurd 
his  eyes,  and  Vjeheld  Jesus  Christ  approaching  him  with  a 
radiant  countenance. :}:  Them  he  grew  worse,  and  lay  motion- 
less for  several  hours  with  his  arms  extended  like  a  Cross,  and 
with  his  lii)S  just  moving  in  silent  {)rayer.^  When  the  moment 
came  for  his  recall,  Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was 
sleeping  in  an  upper  room,  heard  a  voice  :  "  Arise  !  make  haste, 
for  he  is  going  to  d<^part."  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  dying 
man,  and  gave  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  Ambrose  had  no 
sooner  received  it  than  his  spirit  fled.  Christ  had  come,  and 
had  taken  him  to  His  own.  11 


*  The  Saint  diil  not  pet  beyond  tlie  twenty-fourth  verao  : — "  Qnare  faoieni  tuam  avertisr* 
His  la»t  words,  «o  nnuh  in  keeping  with  hiw  own  character,  are  on  wisdom  and  livinfj  with  the 
Lord: — "  Cum  auteni  Dens  ahctiln  in  trihiihitione  dihitat ;  tune  tiet  latitudo  cordis,  sicnt  arena 
maris  innumerahihs.  Qu;e  sit  ista  latitudo  audi  dieenfem  sanetuin  .Saloniuueni :  (fjitnvi,  et  daius 
eAt  mihi  Mrnsiui,  rl  invor/tri,  el  veuit  in  mf  Mpintiu  ndpientiir,  (Sap.  VII..  1).  .  .  ."  These  are  the 
luHt  words  he  ever  wrote  or  dictated  : — "•  .  .  .  Opus  est  nt  nos  maneanius  in  Honiino,  nee 
ah  eodeni  reeedanius;  (juoniani  pr.isule  Domino  et  assistente  nobis>  omne  certanien  fortiter 
p<»s«innu8  Rustinere.  Si  autem  Dominum  ne;;]i;iamnH,  et  lonue  nos  faeianius  a  Domino,  facie- 
mns  nobis  adversarinm  fortiorem."  (Ibidem,  Tom.  II.,  in  I'aalmum  XLIII.,  n.  93 — 94,;?.  1133 — 
ll.'M.) 

t  Ibidem,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejujf  Hotario,  n.  42,  p.  41 — 42. 

t  Tliese  are  his  words  as  given  by  Paulinus:— "  Qur)d  ille  [Ambrosins]  nbi  ab  illis  andivit, 
re.spondit :  '  Non  ita  inter  vos  vixi.  nt  pudeat  me  vivere  :  ner  timeo  mori  :  quia  Dominum  bouuin 
habemus.'  "  (S.  .\nibrosii.  0;/p.  (hnnia,  Turn.  /.,  Pars  I'rlnr.  in  Vila  a  Paulino  ejwi  yolario,  n.  45, 
p.  42 — 13;   Falrolog.  Lai.,   Vol.  XIV.) 

§  "  In  eodem  lanien  loco  in  quo  jacebat  (sicut  referente  sancto  Bassiano  episcopo  Laudensis 
Ecclesije.  qui  ab  eodeni  audierat.  diiliciinns)  cum  oraret  una  cum  siipradicto  saceruote,  viderat 
Dominum  Jesnm  advenissead  se.et  arridentem  bibi:  nee  multos  post  dies  nobis  ablatus  est." 
(Ibidem,  n.  41.  p.  43.) 

II  •'  Honoratus  etiam  .saeerdos  Kcdesiii;  Vercellis  cum  in  superioribus  doinus  se  ad  quicscen- 
dnm  eniniMisuissef.  tertio  viweni  vtKaiitis  se  aiidivit.  di«entisf|iie  sibi  :  Surjfe.  festina.  ')"i* 
uiodo  est  receRsiirus.     yui  de«ceudeii.=i.  obtiiHt  sancto  Duniiui  corpus;   <juo  accepto  ubi  glutivit 
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kSiicli  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  able  ecclesiastical  riih^rs 
who  have  left  their  mark  in  the  Church  of  God.  His  powerful 
will  and  clear  intelligence,  his  singleness  of  aim  and  devoted- 
ness  of  purpose,  have  made  him  a  model  man  in  the  world  of 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Ever  keen  and  on  the  alert,  he  did  not 
suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  diplomatic  gifts,  and  in  his  quick- 
ness of  political  vision,  as  the  Angelical  was  remarkable  for 
his  absorption  into  the  world  of  theory  and  of  thought. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  observe  how  men  of  different  vocation 
and  cast  of  mind  can  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  objects 
special  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else  which  does  not  bear  upon  their  particular 
interests.  The  Fath(?rs,  occupied  with  men  and  with  affairs, 
were  keenly  alive  to  pain,  sorrow,  and  trials  ;  saw  with  rapid 
vision  the  bearing  of  events  ;  energized  with  intense  activity 
amidst  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  world  ;  and  gained 
men  to  God  by  sympathizing  and  mixing  with  them.  ISuch  was 
their  vocation.  They,  as  a  rule,  work<Ml  in  tlie  second  orih'r 
of  human  greatness  ;  the  Angelical  laboured  in  the  first.  He 
was  one  of  those,  preeminently,  "  who  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
divine  life,  that  they  seem,  even  while  they  are  in  the  tiesh,  to 
have  no  part  in  earth  or  in  human  nature  ;'but  to  think,  speak, 
and  act  under  views,  affections,  and  motives  simply  super- 
natural. If  they  love  others,  it  is  simply  because  they  love 
God,  and  because  man  is  the  object  either  of  His  compassion  or 
of  His  praise.  If  they  n^joice,  it  is  in  what  is  unseen  ;  if  they 
feel  interest,  it  is  in  what  is  unearthly  ;  if  they  speak,  it  is 
almost  with  the  voice  of  ang(^ls ;  if  they  eat  or  drink,  it  is  almost 
of  angels'  food  alone — for  it  is  recorded  in  their  histories,  that 
for  weeks  they  have  ftni  on  nothing  else  but  that  Heavenly 
Bread  wiiich  is  the  proper  sustenance  of  tlie  soul.  fc>uch  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  8.  John  ;  such  8.  Mary  Magdalene  ; 
such  the  hermits  of  the  desert ;  such  many  of  the  holy  virgins 
whose  lives  belong  to  the  science  of  mystical  theology  ;  "*  and 
such  in  very  deed  was  tlu^  Angt^l  of  the  Schools.  Not  even  the 
pressun^  of  acute  physical  suti'tn'iug  could  distract  him  during 
his  divine  contemplation.  He  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  clotlied 
with  angelic  ti(»sh,  which   transcended    tlu*  ordinary  action  of 


emisit  s|)iritniu,  boninn  viatioim  seouui  iVrons:  ut  in  virtute  eaon»  nniniii  roffotior.  angi'lormu 
num- »M»usoiti(i.  (|Uoniui  vitJi  vixit  in  tiMiis.  t't  Kli;i'  soi'i»>lato  liVU'Hir;  quin  nt  Klia^s  nnn«|uain 
rvgibus  vol  iillis  potot^tutibuii,  it»  uoc  isto  pro  Dei  t\iiioro  Itiqui  vt'iitns  csU"     ( lOulem,  h   47.  /».  43.) 

*  Svt<  Nt^wuiuii'a  .Vr"HH)ii,>!,  inrtuiiat  oil  varioti;)  int-a.'iWHS,  fkrmon  I'll.,  p.  122.     UrcvHtl  /-^fi'dVtN. 
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man's  nervous  system,  and  througli  the  intensity  of  its  purity 
was,  at  times,  freed  from  the  slaveries  of  sullering  and  of  sense. 
For  example  : — 

On  one  occation,  having  a  tumour  formed  upon  his  thigh,  the 
doctors  ord(»red  thc^  part  to  be  scorclKHl  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  8aint  beggt^l  his  soaius  to  inform  him  beforehand  of  the 
doc-tor's  arrival.  Having  been  apprised  of  it,  the  Angelical 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  operation,  and  then 
was  carried  away  in  ecstasy — and  so  completely,  that  the 
surgeon  had  finished  the  burning  without  the  8aint  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  cognizant  of  his  j)resence.* 

Once  more  :  he  was  dictating  his  Tract  on  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  It  was  at  night,  and  taking  the  candlv^  in  his  hand  he 
said  to  the  amanuensis  :  "  Don't  call  out  to  me,  whatever  you 
see  me  do,"  and  then  he  was  carried  away  in  ecstasy  as  usual. 
After  an  hour,  the  candle  was  consumed  to  the  end,  and  with- 
out the  Saint  becoming  aware  of  it,  it  had  burnt  clean  out 
between  his  fingers.f  The  fact  that  the  Angelical  was  of  a 
very  delicate  jphyslque  renders  these  examples  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

That  S.  Thomas  was  divinely  lifted  up,  and  that  his  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  was  a  gracious  gift,  resulting 
from  his  generous  correspondence  with  a  large  infusion  of 
heavenly  grace,  no  Catholic  would  think  of  calling  in  (piestion. 
It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  have  been  taught  to 
shrink  from  anything  like  the  marvellous  in  the  moral  order, 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  his  liberation  from 
])hysical  suffering,  w^hen  absorbed  in  contemplation,  was  not 
necessarily  the  rt^sult  of  the  miraculous.  A  slight  study  of  the 
science  of  Physiology  will  speedily  dispel  any  suspicions  of  the 
kind  : — 

**  It  is  well  known  that  such  impressions  as  would  ordinarily  produce 
severe  pain,  may  for  a  time  l)e  completeily  unfelt,  thi'oug-h  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  elsewhere  ;  and  this  direction  may  either  depend — tii-stly, 
iilK)n  the  detei'mination  of  the  ego  ;  or,  secondly,  upon  the  attractiveness  of 
the  object;  or,  thirdly,  on  the  combination  of  l)oth." 

"Thus,  befoi-e  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  patients  sometimes  went 
thi-ough  severe  operations  without  jiving  any  sign  of  pain,  and  afterwards 

*  "Tanta  »iit«-ni  erat  Inyus  dootoris  iiH-ntis  abstractio.  lit  interdiim  non  perciperet  se  Ifedi 
etiani  a  <(>ip()iali  hisivo.  I  iide  scuicl  cum  CBSct  de  consilio  tncdiroium  cousultuni.  quod  in 
tibia  portarct  cant«Tiimi,  dixit  socio  suo:  Cuiii  veiiciit.  oui  isncin  deliet  ajiponere.  facias  nie 
ante  pra-Hcir*'.  Quod  cum  ficrct  iu  Iccto,  (juod  cautcrizamius  crat,  se  pneparaiis  cxtenta  tibia, 
taiita  fuit  abstractiotic  levatus,  quod  appo»itiont-  iguis  cautcriuui  iiou  ]>ercepit:  cujun  sigiiuiu 
fuit,  quia  de  loco,  ubi  tibiatu  exteiidcrat,  uou  mutavit."     (Tocco,  Boll..  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  48,  p.  672.) 

t  "  Cnni  seiufl  pnr-dictus  Doctor  csset  in  camera  sua  et  summam  tractuum  de  Trinitate  dic- 
tarct.  a<  c«|»ta  una  cainbla  in  mann.  dixit  scriptori  suo.  Ouidfiuid  vidcas  in  m*-,  cave  ne  voces, 
et  tunc  in  <-onleiii]ilati<in)-  ab.st racto.  caudela  post  iioiani  cou.sunipta  est  usque  ad  digifos,  qui- 
hus  iiineni  candela  diutius  ;Mlhicr«'re  Doctor  uou  seusit  aed  ipsuui  ignem  siue  aliquo  motu  digi- 
torum  subtinuit.  «louec  defecit."    (HAdem,.) 
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declared  that  they  felt  none  ;  having  concentrated  their  thoughts,  by  a  power- 
ful effort  of  abstraction,  on  some  subject  which  held  tlieni  engaged  throughout. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  a  mai-tyi'  has  suflered  at  the  stake  witli  a  serenity 
that  he  declared  himself  to  have  no  dilticulty  in  maintaining;  liis  entranced 
attention  being  so  engrossed  by  the  beatific  visions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  liis  enraptured  gaze,  that  the  burning  of  his  body  gave  him  no  pain 
whatever."* 

Here  then  is  the  Angelical  supreme  in  intellect,  and  8.  Ambrose 
supreme  in  will ;  the  one  so  great  in  his  sphere  because  he  could 
abandon  the  senses  and  the  affairs  of  earth  ;  the  other,  so 
paramount  in  his,  because  he  could  grasp  and  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  political  order,  and  control  the  various 
movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  Theory  found  its 
greatest  king  in  the  Angelical  ;  j)ractice  found  its  highest 
master  in  8.  Ambrose  :  whilst  theory  and  practice  find  their 
entire  harmony  in  the  synthesis  of  Christian  love. 

It  was  the  solidity,  amiabiliy,  and  eloquence  of  8.  Ambrose 
which  did  so  much  towards  drawing  the  son  of  Monnica  into 
the  Church.  To  give  8.  Augustine's  own  words  will  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  either  : — 

**To  Milan  I  came,  to  Ambrose  the  Bishop,  known  to  the  whole  world  as 
amongst  the  best  of  men,  Thy  devout  servant ;  whose  eloquent  discoui-ses 
did  then  plentifully  dispense  unto  Thy  people  the  flower  of  Thy  wheat,  the 
glaxlness  of  Thy  oil,  and  the  sober  inebriation  of  Thy  wine.  To  him  was  I 
unknowing  led  by  Thee,  that  by  him  I  might  knowingly  lie  led  to  Thee. 
That  man  of  God  received  me  as  a  father,  and  Showed  me  an  episcojml  kind- 
ness on  my  coming. t  Thencetorth  I  began  to  love  him,  at  fii'st  indeed  not  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Truth  (which  I  utterly  despaired  ot"  in  Thy  Church),  but  as 
a  pei"Son  kind  towards  myself.  And  I  listened  diligently  to  him  preaching 
to  the  people,  not  ^vith  that  interest  I  ought,  but,  iis  it  weiT,  trying  his 
eloquence,  whether  it  answered  the  fame  thereof,  or  flowed  fuller  or  lower 
than  was  reported,  and  I  hung  on  his  words  attentively ;  but  of  the  matter  I 
was  as  a  careless  and  sconiful  looker-on  ;  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  discoiirse,  moi*e  rect»ndite,  yet  in  a  manner  less  winning  and 
harmonious  than  that  of  Faustus.  .  .  .  And  while  I  opened  my  heart  to 
admit — *  how  eloquently  he  spake,'  there  also  entered — *  how  truly  he  .^pake  ;' 
but  this  by  degrees. "J 


*  "  Souio  of  RoluMt  Hall's  most  cloqiuMit  disooursos."  ooTitin\ios  Pr.  CnnMMitor.  "  wero  j»oiiri'd 
forth  whilst  he  was  sulVcriiiy;  muU'V  a  hodily  ilisonh'r.  which  caused  hiiii  to  roll  in  a>ioiiy  on  tlu> 
Hoor  when  lu'  dtsci-ndi'd  troin  the  iniljiit  :  v«'t  lu>  was  cntirtly  nnconsfioiis  of  th«>  irritation  of 
his  nrrvi's  by  the  cahuhis  wliit-h  shot  forth  its  .ja^iicd  ]>oiuts  thron};h  tlu"  whoh-  suhstanci-  of 
his  kidiH'.N .  so  lonu  as  his  soul  (.'oiitinucd  to  In-  •  j)ossfsscd '  hv  thr  i:rt'at  snhjrots  on  which  » 
powerful  ctVort  of  ^lis  will  originally  tixcd  it."  (Sec  Dr.  Carpenter's  iVij/.WoJoj/.'/  <'/  *^  IfiU,  Con 
tfmporari/  licririi',  Miiii.  \S'\,  p.  202.) 

t  "  Kt  vcni  Mcdiolanuin  ad  Anihrosiuni  cpisco]nun.  in  optiniis  notnni  orhi  terra',  pinni  onl- 
toreni  tnnni ;  cuius  tunc  eloiiuia  strcnuc  niinisti-ahnnt  adipcni  frinnenti  tni.  et  heJitiani  ohi.  et 
sohriain  vini  ehrictatcn\  poj)ulo  too.  Ad  cum  autem  duce>>ar  ahs  tc  nesciens.  nt  jM-r  i-nin  a«l  to 
siiensducercr.  Susce))it  nic  patcrne  illc  hon\o  l>ci.et  pcreiirinationem  nu'am  satis  episooi>alit«T 
dilcxit."  (!S.  Au>;ustini.  Opmi  OmnUi.  Tom.  /.,  ('i)»»/fA!H<>Miim  Lib.  I'.,  ('<i;>.  Xlll.,  ik  25,  p.  717; 
I'atroUnj.  Lat,  I'd/.  XXXII.) 

'essionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII— XIl'.,  n,  23— 24,  p.  717 


t  S.  Auffustini,  Opp.  Omniti.  Tom.   I.,  Coi{ft 
--718:   rnt'rohuj.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXX If. 
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8.  Aii^Mi.stiiK^  liad,  ill  tlie  fiist  ])la('<^,  gone  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  a  professor  of  eloquence  ;  but  disgusted  by  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  the  stud«Mits,  he  was  glad  to  close  with  an  offer 
of  Syniniacus  to  beconK*  reader  of  rhi^toric  in  iMilaii.  He  was 
at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age  His  history  had  been  a 
strange  one  indeed,  for  a  man  who  eventually  became  one  of 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church.* 

He  was  born  (854)  at  Thagaste,  an  episcopal  city  of  Numidia. 
His  father,  Patritius,  a  poor  freeman  of  the  city,  was  of  a 
passionate  nature,  fervid  in  his  affections,  and  unfaithful  to  his 
wife.f  Possibly,  on  his  becoming  a  catechumen,  when  his  son 
Augustine  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  his  habits  and  temper 
became  more  subdued.  He  was  baptized  a  year  later,  and  died 
shortly  after  his  reception  into  the  Church. 

8.  Augustine's  mother  is  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said 
of  her  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader.  A  x>erfect  wife,  a 
perfect  mother,  a  perfect  widow,  and  a  perfect  saint,  she  con- 
verted her  violent  husband  to  Christ,  and  by  her  tears  turned 
Augustine  from  a  sinner  into  one  of  the  noblest  pillars  of  Go<rs 
Church.:}:  If  Patritius  was  naturally  tainted  by  the  vices  of  the 
pagan,  his  wife  possessed  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
a  valiant  w^oman  of  (xod.  Full  of  tenderness,  full  of  womanly 
sympathy  and  love,  still  gifted  with  true  courage,  with  high 
aspirations,  with  a  capacity  of  understanding  the  hidden  things 
of  Divine  wisdom,  Monnica  stands  out  in  her  place  with  as 
great  brilliancy  and  distinction  as  Augustine  stands  out  in  his. 
K  he  is  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  she  is  the  Christian 
mother,  the  devoted  widow,  the  strong  woman  of  the  ^Scriptures, 
tilled  with  all  the  sweetness  of  Christ's  heroic  spirit.^ 

Her  devoted  love  of  her  children,  her  exceeding  affection  for 
Augustine,  her  maternal  advice,  her  self-sacriiice  in  his  regard, 
her  agony  at  his  spiritual  death,  and  her  ceaseless  prayers  and 
tears  during  nine  long  years  for  his  conversion,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.     How  horror-stricken  she  was  when 


*  "  (;uni  it.iqiH"  rivitas  Mcdiolaneiisis  floqiienti.'e  proffssore  destitiita  esset,  niissiini  est  a 
Mi'diolaiio  Koinaiii  ad  Syiiima»;lniiii  urbis  j»ni-f«M'tinn,  nt  illi  civitati  professorein  provideret, 
ini|MTtita  «*tiaiii  ev«<ti<nu*  ]»ul)li(a.  Ham;  Aii;jii.«itiiiu»  i)roviu(-iaiii  i>er  eos  ipsos  .ManichiL-os 
qnilina,  ait,  iit  carerem  ihnvt.  i^\\\h\K\X  ( CouffMinunm,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII.,  n.  23);  nec  frustra." 
(Ibidem,  in  Vita  ex  ejus  potis.iiinum  scriptis  cotirinnata,  Dib.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  1,  ji.  98.) 

t  "  Ita  aiitfin  toleravit  (Mniiiiica)  culiilis  in.jiirias.  ut  niillani  Av  liac  re  cum  Biarito  hal>eret 
iinquani  siiiiultatcni.  Bxpertabat  enini  iiii.siTicordiaiu  tuani  super  euni.  ut  in  te  credens  casti- 
ficaretur.  Krat  vcro  ille  i>niter»'a.  sieut  beuevoli-ntia  i»iii?fii)uu.s,  ita  ira  fervidus. 
CuniqiH-  luirareiitur  ill;*-  (matroua-)  scientcs  (juaui  feroceni  conjujjeni  sustineret,  nungiiam 
fuis»*- audit uiii.  aut  alicpio  iiidicio  rlaiiiisse.  quod  Patricius  ceciderit  uxoreni.  aut  quod  a  se 
invicein  vel  uuuni  diem  doiuesstica  lite  disseuserint.  et  cau.saui  familiariter  quiereient :  docebat 
ilia  institutuui  suuui,  quod  supra  menioravi."  (Ibidem.  Tom.  I.,  Confessionaia  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IX., 
n.  19,  p.  772.) 

tS.  Augnstini.  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  Con/easionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.2Z,  p.  773;  Patroloff. 
Lat,  Vol.  AAA'//. 

§  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  17,  p.  714. 
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she  discovered  him  to  be  a  Manicheaii  ;  how,  in  spite  of  hia 
tenderness  to  her  and  her  love  of  him,  she  would  not  suffer  him 
to  eat  at  her  table,  till  the  vision  consoled  her,  and  the  holy- 
bishop  soothed  her  hc^art  with  these  words:  "G(j  thy  ways, and 
God  bless  thee,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  perish  ;" — all  these  things  are  familiar  as  household 
words.*  Who  so  strict  as  she  in  her  religious  duties  ?  wjio  so 
full  of  true  devotion  and  genuine  charity  ?  who  so  constant  ? — 
following  her  son  across  the  seas  ;  who  so  courageous  ? — com- 
forting in  a  storm  "  the  very  mariners,"  who  rather  should  have 
strengthened  her ;  f  who  loved  Ambrose  more  than  she  did,  who 
was  ready  to  die  with  him  if  needs  should  be  ?  0  the  joy  of 
her  widow's  heart,  when  she  found  that  at  length  her  prayers 
were  heard,  and  that  Augustine  had  turned  his  vast  intellect 
towards  the  Truth  !     Let  her  own  son  speak  of  her : — 

"Thence  we  go  into  my  mother;  we  tell  her  ;  she  rejoiceth  ;  we  relate  in 
order  how  it  [liis  convei-sion]  took  place  ;  she  leaps  for  joy,  and  triumpheth, 
and  blesseth  Thee,  '  Wlio  art  able  to  do  alone  that  which  we  ask  or  think,'  for 
she  perceived  that  Tliou  haxlst  given  her  more  for  me,  than  she  wiis  wont  to 
beg  by  her  pitiful  and  most  sorrowful  groanings.  For  thou  convertedst  me 
unto  Thyself,  so  that  I  sought  neither  wife,  nor  any  hope  of  this  world,  stand- 
ing on  that  rule  of  faith,  where  Thou  hadst  shewetl  me  unto  her  in  a  vision, 
so  many  yeai-s  before.  J  And  Thou  didst  *  convert  her  mourning-  into  joy,* 
nuich  more  pUnitiful  than  she  had  desired,  and  in  a  nnich  more  precious  and 
purer  way  than  she  ei-st  recjuired,  by  having  grandchildren  of  my  body." 

Monnica  had  completed  her  destiny  when  she  had  converted 
her  boy  to  God.  Her  ardent  love  of  him,  and  the  trust  of  her 
pure  strong  heart  in  Christ,  had  achieved  the  great  result.  8he 
retired  with  him  to  the  Villa  of  Oassiciacum,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  baptized:^ 

"And  we  were  baptized,  and  anxiety  for  our  past  life  vanished  from  us. 
Nor  was  I  sated  in  those  days  with  the  wondi'ous  sweetness  of  considering 
the  depth  of  Thy  counsels  (concerning  the  salvation  of  mankind,  llnw  did 
I  weep,  in  Thy  Hymns  and  Canticles,  touched  to  the  (juii-k  by  tlie  voice  of 

*  This  was  her  vision: — "  Vidit  eiiiin  stantcm  so  in  quadnni  recnla  li^nea.  et  adveuientem 

a<l  8«>  JuvtMuin  spU'iuliduni.  liilart'in  at«HM'  ariidt-iitrni  silii.  tuin  iVln  cssft  mu  rriis  ft  luurore 
coiifcrtii:  qui  cuiu  rausas  inia'.si.s.scl  ali  ca  iiiii-.stitia'  sua'  t|iioti(lianaruiii<|iif  lacrs  iiianun, 
docciiili.  lit  assoh't,  uon  tlist-ciidi  fiiatia.  at«nn'  ilia  irspondissot  iHitlitioiu-in  nu-uni  »»>  plauju-re ; 
.ju.ssissf  ilUiiii  (luo  8»'»'ura  i'ss»-t,  alqiu-  atlniouuissr  ut  atttiidfict  rt  vidrift,  ubi  t^tMet  ilia,  ibi 
o.ssc  ft  nil'.  Cjuoil  ilia  )ibi  attfiulit,  vidit  iiif.jiixta  Nf  in  fadfiii  If ^iila  stanti-iii.  .  .  .  I'ade 
illiid  ftiani',  iiiuxl  cuin  uiilii  nari'ai«sft  iitsiiin  visum,  ft  f >;u  ad  id  tralifTf  ooiinrer,  nt  ilia  so 
potius  lion  dfspfiavf  t  tut  in  am  f.ssc  (Hiod  f  ram  ;  i-uiitiuiio  sint- aliijiia  liasitatioiif .  .V«>m  iii«|uit, 
ii<»»i  nihil  iiiihi  ilictiiiii  ist.  Ihi  iltf.  ihi  it  tii  .-  tmi.  I'ln  tu.  Hi  it  ilh."  (S.  Aumistiiii.  <>/»/>.  Omnia,  Tom. 
I.,  CoiiJ'ixxioHum  Lib.  III..  Cup.  XL.u.  19,  ;).  «91— <i!«2:   l\itioUnj.  I^t..   lot.  XXXII.J 

t  '■  Nam  ft  pfv  marina  disfrimina  ipsos  nantas  fonsolabatnr.  a  qnibus  rudfs  abvsai  viatores, 
onin  pfrtiirbantdr.  fonsolari  solfut;  polliocns  fis  pfrve ntiouo in  i-nm  siilute.  quia  lioc  ei  tn  jht 
visum  pullif it\Ks  f ras."     (Ibiiitiii,  Lih.  I'l.,  ('<!/).  /..  ii.  1,  p.  719.) 

t  S.  Auj;ustiui,  (>/>/>.  Oiitnia,  Tom.  1.,  Conj'tg.^ionum  Lib.  I'lTL,  Cap.  XII.,  n,  30.  p.  762—763; 
Piitrohn).  Lilt.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

5  .\n>:ustiue'8  son  .\dfodatus  was  bantized  with  them.  Seo  how  he  speaks  of  the  boy:— 
"Adjunximus  f tiam  nobis  pufrum  .Vdt'odatum  fx  me  natum  tarnalitfr  tie  pecoato  nieo.  Tu 
bene  ffffras  f  um.  Auuoruiu  frat  tVruu-  tpiindfiMiu  ft  iujifuio  pru'veniebat  nniltos  j;n»vf8  et 
doctos  virus."     (  Ihiilmi,  I.H:  IX..  (\ip.   11..  ii.  14,  />.  Tti;*.) 
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Thy  sweet-attuned  Cliiircli  !  TIm^  voices  flowed  into  mine  eai-s,  and  tlif  Truth 
distilled  into  my  heart,  wheiuMt  the  allections  of  my  devotion  overflowed,  and 
tears  ran  (h)wn  and  happy  was  1  the,i-ein."* 

Mother  and  son  now  set  out  for  Africa.  But  for  Monnic.a  the 
end  liad  already  come.  8he  fell  ill  at  Ostia  on  the  Tiber,  and 
was  ready  to  depart,  for  she  felt  conscious  that  her  lifi^'s  work 
was  done,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  take  her  rest.  Hear 
Augustine's  tender  words  : — 

"  The  day  now  fast  approaching  whereon  she  was  to  depart  this  life  .  .  . 
it  came  to  jjjl^s  .  .  .  that  she  and  I  stood  alone,  leaning- in  a  certain  window, 
whicii  looked  into  the  ^^arden  of  tiie  house  where  we  now  lay,  at  Ostia  ;  wiiei-e 
removed  from  the  din  of  men,  we  were  recruiting  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
jouniey,  for  the  voyage.  We  were  discoursing  then  together,  alone,  veiy 
sweetly;  and  'forgetting  those  things  which  are  hehind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,'  we  were  encjuiiing  between  oui-selves  in 
the  presence  of  tin;  Truth,  which  Thou  «art,  of  what  soi-t  the  et<^i'nal  life  of  the 
splints  wiis  to  be,  '  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entei-ed 
into  the  heart  of  man.'f 

.  Such  things  was  I  speaking,  and  even  if  not  in  this  very  manner,  and 
these  same  words,  yet,  Loi-d,  Thou  knowest  that  in  that  day,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  these  things,  and  this  world  \vith  all  its  delights  became,  as  we 
spake,  contemptible  to  us,  my  mother  said  :  'Son,  for  mine  own  part  I  have 
no  further  deliglit  in  anything  in  this  hfe.  What  I  do  here  any  longer,  and 
to  what  end  I  am  here,  I  know  not,  now  that  my  hopes  in  this  world  are 
accomplished.  One  thing  there  was,  for  which  I  desired  to  linger  for  a  little 
while  in  this  life,  that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic  Christian  befoi'e  I  died. 
My  God  hath  done  this  for  me  more  abundantly,  that  I  should  now  see  thee 
withal,  despising  eai-thly  happiness,  become  His  servant:  what  do  I  hei-e?"*t 

" .  .  .  Scarce  five  days  aftei-,  or  not  much  more,  she  fell  sick  of  a  fever; 
and  in  that  sickness  one  day  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  for  a  while  with- 
drawn from  these  visible  things.  We  hastened  round  her  ;  but  she  was  soon 
})rought  back  to  her  senses  and  looking  on  me  and  my  brother  [Navigius] 
standing  V)y  her,  said  to  us  enquiringly :  '  Where  was  I  ?  *  and  then  looking 
fixedly  on  us,  with  gi-ief  amazed:  'Here,'  saith  she,  'shall  you  bury  your 
mothei'.'  I  held  my  peace  and  refi'ained  weeping,  but  my  brother  spake 
something,  wishing  for  her,  as  the  hapi)ierlot,  that  she  might  die,  not  in  a 
strange  place,  but  in  her  own  land.$  Whereat  she,  with  anxious  look,  check- 
ing him  with  her  eyes,  for  that  he  still  '  savoured  such  things ; '  and  then 


*  "  Et  bnptizati  BumiiH,  et  fuffit  a  uohis  soUicitudo  vitfe  prsetpritfle.  Nee  satiahar  illis  difbns 
dulrediii*'  iiiiraltili.  fODsidcrar*-  altitiidiin-in  coiisilii  tiii  super  salutem  generis  liuniani.  Qiian- 
tniii  t1(;vi  ill  liviiiiiii«  et  eaiiticiH  tiiis.  Huave  Roiiaiitis  Kcelcsiie  tiia;  vocibus  coTiunotius  aeriterl 
Voces  ill;i-  iiiH«u*l»ant  amihiis  ineis,  et  eliqnabatur  Veritas  in  eor  ineiiiii ;  et  exiestualiat  inde 
at^eetiis  pietatis.  et  ciiiTebaiit  biervni.'e,  et  bene  niilii  erat  cum  eis."  (S.  Aujfusti.ui',  Opp.  Oiiinia, 
Tom.  /.,  <;onfe»giimum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.'  VI.,  n.  14,  p.  769;    PutruUxj.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  X.,n.2'^,  p.  T!i. 

t  "  Dicebain  talia.  etsi  non  isto  niodo  et  bis  verbis,  tamen.  Domine.  tu  scis  quod  illo  die,  eum 
taba  bK|uereniur.  et  niundus  iste  nobis  inter  verba  vib-sceret  cum  omnibus  delectationibus  sui«, 
tunc:  ait  ilia:  'Fili.  quantum  ad  me  attinet.  nulla  .jam  re  tlelecfor  in  luu;  vita.  Quid  liie  faciain 
adbuc.  et  ciir  bio  sim  nescio.  jam  cousumpta  s]>e  liu.jus  saculi.  Unum  erat  propter  quod  in  nac 
vita  aiiquantum  immorari  cupiebam.  ut  te  cbristianuni  catlioJicum  viderem.  prinsquam  niore- 
rer.  Cumulatius  boc  milii  Dens  mens  pra;stitit.  ut  t<-  etiam.  coutempta  felicitate  terrena,  Heryura 
ejus  videam:  quid  bic  f'acio  .' '  "  (S.  Aujrustini,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Co-afesaionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap. 
X.,  n.  26,  p.  775;  PatroUjg.  Lat,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

i  Ibidem,  Cap.  XI.,  n.  27,  p.  775. 
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looking-  ui)on  me  :  *  Behold,'  aaith  she,  *  what  he  saith,'  and  soon  after  to  us 
both :  '  Lay,'  she  saith,  *  this  body  anywhere  ;  let  not  the  care  for  that  any 
way  disquiet  you  ;  this  only  I  re(iuest,  that  you  would  remember  me  at  the 
Lord's  altar,  wherever  you  be.  .  .  .'  On  the  ninth  day  then  of  her  sick- 
ness, and  the  fifty-sixth  yeai-  of  her  ag"e,  and  the  three  and  thii-tieth  of  mine, 
was  that  relig-ious  and  holy  soul  freed  from  the  body."* 

"  I  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  flowed  withal  mighty  sorrow  into  my  heart, 
which  was  overflowing  with  tears  ;  mine  eyes  at  the  same  time,  by  the  violent 
command  of  my  mind,  drank  up  their  fountain  wholly  <lry ;  and  woe  is  me 
in  such  a  strife.  But  when  she  breathed  her  last,  the  boy  Adeodatus  bui-st 
into  a  loud  lament;  then,  checked  by  us  ail,  held  his  peace."!  \ 

S.  Augustine,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  appears  to  have 
combined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  father's  ardent  charac- 
ter with  that  direct  tendency  towards  truth  w^iich  so  greatly 
ennobled  the  intellect  of  Monnica.  As  his  work  for  the  Church 
was  unique,  so  also  was  his  history.  8.  Anthony,  S.  Athanasius, 
8.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ^  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus, — 
these,  from  the  beginning,  seemed  to  have  followed  virtue  as 
the  sunflower  follows  the  light  of  day.  8.  John  Chrysostom  liad 
his  temptations,  and  he  overcame  them  ;  but  with  8.  Augustine 
the  case  is  different.  Of  none  of  the  Fathers  does  he  remind 
one  so  much,  in  his  fierce  passionate  nature,  as  of  8.  Jerome. 
But  8.  Jerome,  though  he  did  slip  from  the  narrow  w^ay,  soon 
recovered  himself.  He  fearfully  chastised  his  flesh  ;  he  almost 
expired  in  the  desert ;  he,  as  an  athlete,  wrestled  with,  threw, 
and  trampled  on  self,  and  for  ever  after  maintained  the  mastery 
over  his  rebellious  will.  8.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
years  was  the  slave  of  sin.]:  His  strong  passions  drew  him 
down  and  fastened  him  to  earth  ;  whilst  his  soaring  intelligence, 
his  innate  sense  of  the  Beautiful  and  Eternal,  together  with  his 
strange  yearning  after  the  8overeign  Truth,  made  him  loathe 
those  very  habits  which  were  tyrannizing  over  him.  Two 
master-forces  seemed  to  live  and  energize  within  him,  each 
violently  dragging  him  in  an  opposite  direction,  till  finally, 
through  the  efhcacy  of  his  mother's  prayers,  through  his  love  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  through  his  craving  after  wisdom,  the 
lower  bonds  w*n'e  snapped  asunder,  and  he  slu^t  up  and  expand- 
ed in  that  tranquil  eh^nent  of  supiu'uatural  purity  and  charity 
which  alone  could  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  heart.^ 

*  S.  August ini,  ()/)/).  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  XL,  n.  27.  p.  775; 
PattvUm.  iMt..  }'ol.  AAA'//. 

t  "  i'n'uu'buni  oculos  i-Jvis,  ot  conttuobat  in  pra'cortlisi  nipa  mteatitudo  inRens.  et  transfluehat 
in  lai'i'.viuas :  ihidfuupu-  oi'uli  uu-i  violontd  auinii  iuiporio  ri'sorbt-bant  toiitcni  8uuiu  usqtM*  ail 
8ii'<  itatciu,  I't  iu  tali  hu't:uuiiu'  valiK-  uiaU-  uiihi  i-rat.  Tuiu  vero  ubi  t-fllavit  e\tr«'niuin 
Biiiiiluni,  piu  r  Adi'iulatus  t'M'lauiavit  iu  plauotuu\,  atiiuf  ab  ouniiluis  nuliis  ooiTcitus  tacuiu" 
(IbiiUm,  (•<(/».  A//.,  ji,  -is,  p.  776.) 

t  S.  .\u<;ustiui,  Opp.  OmnM,  Tom.  L,  ConjVsnioniim  Lib.  HL,  Cap.  III.,  n,  5,  |>.  685;  Patrolog. 
Lat,.  I'oL  AAA//. 

§  "  Qua<  (latiu)  so  quoquo  in  in»' oompiMious  niulabiloiu.  ert-xit  so  a«l  iutollisoufiaui  suani ; 
et  abduxit  cugitatiouoni  a  couauotudiiio,  subtiabous  ao  coutradiceutibus  tiirbis  phauta6ujatiuu. 
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Whilst  the  Angelical  never  had  one  moment's  experience  of 
the  stain  of  an  impure  thouglit,  wliilst  his  whole  youth  was 
passed  in  the  company  of  God's  bl«\ssed  angels,  whilst  his  calm 
serene  mind,  undisturbed  by  any  restlessness  of  nature,  was 
feeding  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Incarnate,  and  resting  on  the 
peacefulness  of  God, — Augustine  was  like  a  ship  tossed  in  a 
dark  and  thund(?ring  storm,  straining  at  every  seam,  creaking 
in  every  joint,  struck  by  the  curling  sea,  and  shivering  with 
the  shock, — ever  rising  and  falling,  ever  sinking  and  swerving, 
and  battling  with  the  elements,  till  heart  turned  sick  and  head 
turned  dizzy. 

He  began  as  a  wayward,  headstrong,  clever  boy  ;  he  disliked 
his  lessons  ;  he  hated  Greek,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he 
found  in  it ;  whilst  his  imagination  was  charmed  by  the  verses 
of  the  Latin  poets.*  His  intense  sensibility  of  mind,  his  glow- 
ing imagination,  his  extreme  impressionableness,  his  passionate 
violence  of  heart,  and  his  broad  lofty  intelligence,  seem,  in 
combination,  almost  too  powerful  for  his  self-control.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  highly-wrought  and  fine  texture  of  his  spiritual  con- 
stitution, at  times  wrenched  by  the  hurricane  of  his  emotions, 
which,  whilst  it  was  the  natural  cause  of  his  eventual  greatness, 
made  his  career  for  many  years  one  of  great  misery  and  torment 
to  himself.  His  excessive  fondness  of  poetry,  the  great  decla- 
matory and  rhetorical  powers  which  he  displayed  at  an  early 
age,  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Then  his  thefts  and  boyish 
sins,  his  lies,  his  love  of  amusement,  his  greediness,  his  unfair- 
ness at  play,  and  his  readiness  to  quarrel  with  his  companions 
— all  of  which,  with  touching  compunction,  he  mentions  in  his 
confessions — display  the  force  and  rankness  of  original  nature, 
and  point  to  the  many  tribulations  through  which  he  would  have 
to  save  his  soul.f 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  left  Madura,  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  learn  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  returned  home.     Here 


utinveuiret  quo  Iniuine  aspergeretur,  cum  siue  ulla  dubitatione  clainaret  inconinintabile  prae- 
fcrctulniu  CHSf.  niutabili;  unde  nosset  ipHUin  iucumniutabile,  quod  uisi  aliquo  luodo  noaHet,  uullo 
niodo  illud  niutabili  certo  prajpoueret.  Et  yjfcrveuit  ad  id  (piod  est,  in  ictu  trcpidautis  aspectUB. 
Tunc  vero  iuviHibilia  tna,  per  ea  quje  facta  sunt,  intellecta  conspe.vi;  Bed  aciem  tigere  uoa 
evalui;  et  repereus»a  intinnitate  redditus  solitiH,  nou  inecuuj  feiebam  nisi  amantern  nienioriain, 
et  <|ua8i  olfacta  debiderant«m  quae  comedere  uoudum  posseai."  (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XVII., 
n.  li.  p.  745.) 

*  S.  Ausjustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  L,  Cap.  XIII.,  n.  20,  p.  670;  Patrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol  XXXII. 

t  "  Non  enini  videbara  vorapinem  turpitudinis  in  quam  projectus  erani  ab  oculis  tuiB.  Nam 
in  illisjain  quid  me  ftedius  fuit.  ubi  etiaio  talibus  displicebani,  fallendo  innuinerabilibus  men- 
daciis  et  T>,'»-dag()yuin,  et  niagistros,  et  pareutes  ainoie  ludendi,  studio  spectandi  nujjatoria,  et 
iiuitandi  ludicra  iuquietudine.  Fiirta  etiara  faciebain  de  cellarlo  parentum  et  de  nieiisa,  vel 
pula  imperitante,  vel  ut  haberem  quod  dareni  pueris,  ludum  suuni  milii.  quo  pariter  utiqo© 
delectabantur.  tameu  vendentibus.  In  quo  etiani  ludo  I'raudulentas  victorias,  ipse  vana  eicel- 
lentiie  cujiiditate  victus.  sjepe  aucupabar.  Quid  autem  tani  nolebam  pati,  atque  atrociter,  bi 
deprehenuerem,  arguebam,  quain  id  quod  aliis  faciebani,  et  si  dejireliensus  arguerer,  ssfivire 
inagis  quam  cedere  libebat/"  (S.  Augustini,  Opj).  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  I.,  Ca^. 
XIX.,  n.  30,  p.  674;   Fatrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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he  spent  his  days  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  neglecting  his 
mother's  warnings,  amusing  himself  in  acts  of  gratuitous  dis- 
honesty. Thus  his  boyhood  passed.  During  his  youth — that 
is  from  seventeen  to  twenty-nine — he  was  tossed  about  on  the 
angry  sea  of  passion  and  unrest.  He  was  first  sent  to  Carthage, 
at  the  expense  of  Romanianus  and  his  mother,  to  study 
rhetoric ;  and  his  eyes  must  have  shone  brightly,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  they  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  theatres  and  temples, 
the  broad  streets  and  the  handsome  quays  of  that  vast  African 
city.  The  port  was  filled  with  the  shipping  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  markets  with  the  richest  produce  of  the  east ; 
refreshing  fountains  played  in  the  streets,  and  the  great  Univer- 
sity, over  which  floated  the  white  flag,  was  thronged  with  a 
vast  cojicourse  of  students.*  These  spent  their  mornings 
creating  uproar  in  the  schools,  and  passed  their  afternoons 
witnessing  gladiators  wrestling  in  the  circus,  and  savage  beasts 
tearing  fierce  men  to  pieces  in  the  arena.  Madura  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  teachings  and  its  culture,  for  its  forum,  its  colleges, 
and  its  statues  of  the  gods,  but  it  dwindled  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  Carthage. 

Here  it  was  that  Augustine  soon  proved  himself  to  be  first  in 
the  class  of  rhetoric.  Here  it  was  that  he  fell  into  the  company 
of  those  licentious  young  men  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Eversores : — 

"And  now  I  was  chief  in  the  rhetoric  school,  wheieat  I  joyed  proinlly, 
and  I  swelled  with  arrog-ancy,  thoug-h  (Lord  Tliou  knowest)  far  (juieter  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  subverting  of  those  '  Subverteits.'  .  .  ,  . 
amongst  whom  I  lived  with  a  shameless  shame  that  I  was  not  even  as 
they."t 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  almost  inevitable.  Augustine 
was  carried  away  by  pride  and  sensuality.  Blindness  trod  on 
the  heel  of  passion.  His  reason  took  a  rationalistic  turn,  he 
felt  disgusted  with  authority,  and  joined  the  sect  of  the 
Manicheans.  For  nine  years — from  his  nineteenth  to  his 
twenty-eighth  year — he  remained  in  this  Egyptian  darkness. 
Of  his  errors  with  regard  to  God,  Christ,  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
Patriarchs,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  the  cause  of  sin,  and  of  his 

*  Wlmt  younR  savftjjps  U>e  students  nt  CarthaftP  were  Is  evident: — See  R.  Aufnislini,  Opp. 
Omnia,  Tom'.  L,  Confin:<ionum  Li'>.  I'..  Cap.  VIII.,  n,  14,  p.  712;  Patrolog.  TaiL,  VoL  XXXII. 

t  "  Kt  nin,im-  jam  or:»n\  in  soliola  rhotori«;  »>t  nivudibain  suporlH*.  «'t  tiunebain  typho; 
quani|uiiin  lon^c  .scdatior.  Domino,  tn  scis,  ot  rt'mot\i.s  omnino  ah  evorsionibns  ijinia  faoio- 
bant  Kv»'rsor»>s  (boc  cnim  noiuon  scan-nm  «'t  diabolicnm.  v»'l\it  in^i^no  ur)>anitati9  v»t), 
inter  quos  vivrham  pmlon"  impmlciiti,  quia  talis  non  oram :  v\  ouni  ii8  t'rani.  vt  amioitiis 
eornm  (b'lcrtabai-  aliqiiau<lt>.  a  <nionnn  soinpor  factis  abborrcbani.  boo  ost  ab  ovorsionibns, 
qnibns  pvotorvo  insootabantnr  isfnotornni  vorooun<liam.  quam  perHirbaront  j{i"*'t'* '""•^«'"*io 
ati^no  indo  pasoontlo  mab>vohi!<  hotitias  sniui.  Xiliil  ost  illo  aotn  sinjilins  aotibns  divnn>niorum. 
(jiuditaiino  vol  ins  quam  ovorsoros  vooaientur  .'  Kvorsi  piano  prius  ipsi  atquo  m-rvorsi.  deri- 
dontibus  oos  ot  sodut-ontibus  fallaoibus  ooonlto  spiritibus,  lu  oo  ipso  quo  alios  iiriaere  aiuaut  e( 
fallero."     (IbUlem,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  III.,  h.  7,  p.  685.) 
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superstition,  this  is  not  the  i)lace  to  speak.*  He  still  occnjjied 
himself  as  a  rlietorician,  and  taught  first  at  Thagaste,  and  then 
at  Carthage.  WIkmi  twenty-six  y(^ars  of  age,  he  wrote  his  book 
on  ''  The  Fair  and  the  Fit."  Whilst  at  Carthage,  his  faith  in 
the  Mani('h(ian  teaching  was  gradually  shaken  ;  and  this  we 
may  regard  as  the  turning-point  of  his  career. 

To  understand  the  steady  advance  of  his  mind  towards  the 
Truth,  the  grand  monastic  principle,  which  is  ever  coming  into 
prominence  in  this  work,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  S.  Augustine 
was  indeed  an  exceptional  saint.  Not  a  Father  resembh^s  him 
in  the  history  of  his  early  life.  But  below  the  surface,  hiddcin 
out  of  sight,  there  was  in  him  that  which  eventually  brought 
Ylini  out  of  darkness  into  the  admirable  Light.f 

It  matters  not  how  antagonistic  the  natural  characters  of 
God's  great  ones  may  have  been,  the  x>rinciple  of  C/wist,  or  of 
monasticism,  was  powerful  enough  to  harmonize  the  most 
discordant.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Angelical  and 
S.  Augustine.  Each  set  out,  as  it  were,  from  opposite  poles  ; 
but  the  star  which  guided  them  brought  them  safe  to  the  com- 
mon port  of  the  Spiritual  City.J 

It  was  Christ,  and  wisdom,  and  the  impress  of  the  Platonic 
mind  ;  it  was  the  eloquence  and  the  tenderness  of  Ambrose,  the 
history  of  Anthony,  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which 
at  last  broke  the  proud  spirit  of  the  wayward  child  of  Monnica, 
and  drew  him  out  of  cloud  and  fog,  into  the  comfortable  light 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas  were 
similar  in  this  :  both  possessed  a  large  generosity  of  heart,  a 
mighty  energy  of  will,  and  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  form 
the  most  perfect  natural  basis  for  the  ox)erations  of  sux)ernal 
grace.^  ^ee  how  splendid  and  Christ-loving  a  nature  God  had 
given  to  Augustine  : — 

*  See  his  error,  however,  regarding  our  Lord:— S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/cM- 
sionum  Lib.   V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  16,  p.  713;  I'atrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  See  how  S.  Augustine  bursts  out  in  speaking  of  tlie  One  Kverlasfing  Rest  of  tlie  strong, 
which  moulded  so  many  weak  men  into  lierocs  of  the  Crosa:— "Cum  uutem  se  composu<-rit  et 
ordinaverit,  ac  concinnam  pulehrann|ue  reddiderit,  audeliit  Jam  Deum  vidt;re,  atque  il>biii» 
Fontem  iinde  manat  omne  verum,  ipsumque  Fatrem  Veritalis.  Deus  magne,  qui  etant  illj 
oculi!  (|uani  sani.  qiiani  decori.  rjuam    valentes,  quani  eonstantes,  <iuani  sereni,  quam  beali! 


XIX.,  H.  51,;).  1019.)  See  also  the  words:— "  Neque  euim  deedt  nobis  quajrentibus  se,  qui 
d<'Hui)er  est  Magister  omnium."  (De  Quantitate  AnimcE,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  n,  81,  jp.  10«1; 
Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXX II. J 

t  See  how  the  Saint  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  seeing  Clirist  through  purity  of 
heart  and  good  worku:— Ibidem,  Tom.  X.,  }^ar»  Prior,  De  Natura  et  Gratia,  Cap.  LXV.,n.  78, p. 
2»G;  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XLIV. 

§  How  clearly  S.  Augustine  saw  the  necessitv  of  moral  rectitude  for  understanding  Divine 
things!— "Quouiam  inagniis  es,  Domine,  et  humilia  respicis;  excelsa  autem  a  loiige  cognoseis 
(Pml.  CXXXVII..6)  :  nee  propinquas  nisi  obtritis  corde;  nee  inveniris  a  superbis,  nee  si  iiu 
curiosa  peritia  numerent  Stellas  et  arenam.  et  dimetiantur  sidereas  plagas,  et  vestigeut  vias 
astrorum."  (S.  Augustiui,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  III.,  w.  J,  p.  7wJ; 
Patroloij.  Lni.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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"  As  a  boy  1  had  already  heard  of  an  eternal  life,  pi'omLsed  us  through  the 
humility  of  the  Lord  our  God  stooping  to  our  piide ;  and  even  from  the 
woml)  of  my  mother,  who  (juietly  hoped  in  Thee,  1  was  sealed  with  the  mark 
of  His  Cross  and  salted  with  his  salt." 

And  when  as  a  boy  he  thought  himself  in  danger,  he  says  : — 

**Th()u  sawest  my  God  (for  Thou  wert  my  keeper)  with  what  eageraess 
and  what  faith  I  sought,  from  the  pious  cai'e  of  my  mother  and  Thy  Church, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  the  baptism  of  Thy  Christ  my  Lord  and  God."  * 

8uch  was  the  influence,  which,  together  with  a  genuine  love 
of  wisdom,  worked  such  marvels  in  8.  Augustine's  soul. 
Speaking  of  the  season  of  his  darkness  he  exclaims  : — 

**0  Truth,  Truth,  how  inwardly  did  even  then  the  marrow  of  my  soul  pant 
Siitav  Thee,  when  they  often  and  divereely,  and  in  many  and  large  books, 
echoed  of  Thee  to  me,  though  it  was  but  an  echo  !  And  tliese  weixi  the  dishes 
wherein  to  me,  hungering  after  Thee,  they,  instead  of  Thee,  served  up  the 
sun  and  moon,  beautiful  works  of  Thine,  but  yet  Thy  woi'ks,  not  Thyself,  no 
nor  Thy  tirst  works. f  Foi"  Thy  spiritual  works  are  before  these  coiporeal 
works,  celestial  though  they  be,  and  shining.  But  I  hungered  and  thirsted 
not  even  after  those  first  works  of  Thine,  but  after  Tliee  Thyself,  the  Truth, 
*in  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  :'  yet  they  still  set 
before  me  in  those  dishes,  glitteiing  fantasies,  than  which  better  wei*e  it  to 
love  this  very  sun  (which  is  real  to  our  sight  at  least)  than  these  fantasies 
which  by  our  eyes  deceive  our  mind.  Yet  because  I  thought  them  to  be 
Thee  I  fed  thereon :  not  eagerly,  for  Thou  didst  not  in  them  taste  to  me  as 
Thou  art ;  for  Thou  wast  not  these  emptinesses,  nor  was  I  noiu'ished  by  them, 
but  exhausted  rather."  J 

How  strange  and  mysterious  are  not  the  yearnings  of  great 
and  ardent  spirits  !  They  seem  to  feel,  with  inexpressible 
intensity,  the  hollowness  of  all  that  smiles  so  confidently  on  the 
surface  of  the  world  ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating dissipations  of  life,  there  is  a  voice  speaking,  or  ready 
to  speak,  in  the  centre-tabornacle  of  their  soul,  telling  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  that  the  earth  passt^s,  and  will  pass,  with 
sun  and  moon  and  stars ;  and  that  the  real  earth  and  the  real 


*  "  Aiidicriiin  «Mnni  cso  adlino  \n\ov  do  vita  ii>t»'iua  nobis  j>roniissft  per  lutiuilitntoni  nmniiii 
l)«'i  iiostii  dtscvndtnlis  ad  .suiM'rbiam  nostraui;  ft  siiiiialtar  jam  sisno  o^■u^•i^,  rjus  »'t  oondifbivr 
I'.jns  sab>,,)aiu  imlc  ab  utfio  inatris  inoa\  (lua-  multiiin  spnavit  in  t«-.  Vitlisti.  Uoininc.  iMUii 
udhnc  pucr  rsscni,  vl  (|iM>dani  die  i>i'»'.ssu  stoniarbi  vi'i>i'ntf  a-stuarrni  ix-nr  nmriturns  ;  vidi.sti, 
I>t'ius  nuMis,  quoiiiani  nistosnu-ns  .jam  »>ra.s.  ([uo  ntotu  aiiinn  «'t  (jna  tiilf  baplisinuiu  (Miristi  tiii 
I>ti  «>t  Domini  nni  tla<;ita\  i  a  pii'tatr  nnitiia  nu';v,  ot  matiis  omnium  no.stium  KoiU'si*  tusv." 
(ll'itlnn.  Lib.  1..  Cixp.  Ai.,  n.  17.  />.  WiS.) 

t  S.  .\»ii;u8tinl,  ()/)/>.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Confesnonitm  Lib.  Iff.,  rap.  J'/.,  h.  10,  n.  687;  PatrxihMi. 
LaU,  Vol.  XXXII. 

♦  "  Priora  iMiim  spirituftlia  operft  tun,  qimm  istn  oor^wroa.  quamvis  luoida  et  orpleatin,  .At 
ciRo  noc  piioia  ilia,  .s»>d  toipsam,  te.  Voritas,  in  qua  non  ost  comnuitaiio  n«'0  mnmonti  »»buni- 
biafio  (Jiirol'i,  /.,  17),  osmiobani  vi  sititbam:  v\  apponobanlnr  atlbnr  mibi  in  iljis  tVicnliA 
pbanta-sniala  spU'iulida.  qnibus  jam  mrlius  t  rat  aniaic  isinm  .solcm.  salti-m  isli.s  ot-ulis  vcrnni. 
q\ii»m  ilia  falsa  animo  deoipto  por  ooulos.  Kt  tamou,  quia  iv  putabam.  mnndnoaltani :  non 
avuu-  ipiidi'm,  iinia  neo  .sapitbas  in  ore  moo  sionti  i\s ;  m-ttuc  t-nim  tu  «  nus  tijinu-nta  ilia  inania: 
n*'c  nntricbar  «is.  s(>d  oxbaiuicbar  niairis.  (Mbns  in  sotunis  simillinnis  est  ribis  vigilantiuni. 
<luo  tanu-n  tlonniontt's  non  alnntiir:  dorminnt  cnim :  at  ilia  n«r  .similia  oianl  nllo  modo  libi, 
KHut  nunc  mibi  locnta  »<s :  »|nia  ilia  tiant  rorporalia  pbantasniata.  falsj*  oorj»on».  qnibus 
ceitiorasunt  voia  corpora  istaqua*  vidi'inus  visa  caimn*,  sive  iti-lostia  siv»>  tf  riestria."  ( Ibidrm.) 
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heaven  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Unseen  Kingdom.  Augus- 
tine appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the  otlier 
world — his  sublime  intelligence  opening  out  into  the  free  and 
expanding  realms  of  spiritual  realities,  even  whilst  dragged 
violently  down  by  the  power  of  a  strong  and  sensual  nature. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  during  his  studies  he  happened 
to  read  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  which  contained  a  fervent 
exhortation  on  the  love  of  wisdom.  This  work,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  no  longer  extant,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  And,  in  the  avowal  he  makes  of  this,  he  shows  with 
what  a  wondrous  grace  Christ  still  wrestled  in  his  spirit,  and 
how  our  Lord  seemed  as  it  were  determined,  come  what  would, 
to  set  up  His  kingdom  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  heart.* 

Augustine  says  : — 

"  And  since  at  that  time  (Thou,  0  light  of  my  heart,  knowest)  Apostolic 
Scripture  wiis  not  kno\Mi  to  me,  I  was  delighted  with  that  exliortation,  so  far 
only  that  I  was  thereby  strongly  roused,  and  kindled,  and  intlamed  to  love, 
and  seek,  and  obtain,  and  hold,  and  embrace  not  this  or  that  sect,  but  >vi8- 
dom  it^ielf  whatever  it  were ;  and  this  alone  checked  me  thus  enkindled, 
that  the  name  of  Chiist  was  not  in  it.  For  this  name,  according  to  Thy 
mercy,  O  Lord,  this  name  of  my  Saviour  Thy  Son,  had  my  tender  heart, 
even  with  my  mothei-'s  milk,  devoutly  drunk  in,  and  deeply  ti-easured  ;  and 
whatever  was  without  that  name,  though  never  so  learned,  pohshed,  or  true, 
took  not  entire  hold  of  me."  f 

It  was  his  strong  craving  after  this  Divine  presence  which 
was  his  salvation.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  in  all  human 
probability  he  would  have  fallen  back  into  the  heresy  of  Manes, 
or  his  incipient  scepticism  would  have  developed  into  atheis- 
tical misbelief. 

**  So  then  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics,  .  .  doubting  of  every- 
thing, and  wavering  )>etween  all,  I  settled  so  far,  that  the  Manicheans  were 
to  be  abandoned;  judging  that,  even  while  doubting,  I  might  not  continue  in 
that  sect,  to  which  I  already  preferred  some  of  the  philosophei"a  ;  to  which 
philosophei-s  notwithstanding,  for  that  they  wei'e  without  the  saving  Name 
of  Chiist,  I  utterly  refused  to  commit  the  cure  of  my  sick  soul." 

Here,  evidently  "  the  saving  Name  of  Christ "  shielded  him 
from  those  philosophers  who  through  their  abilities  and  repu- 


*  S.  AugiiHtini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confeaaionum  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  IV.  n.  7,  p.  685;  Patrotog. 
LaL,  Vol  XXXII. 

t  "  Et  ego  illo  tf  rapore,  Bcis  tn,  lumen  cordis  mei,  quoniam  iiondum  mihi  hsec  apostolica 
nota  erant,  lioc  tanien  solo  delectabar  iu  ilia  cxhortatioiie,  fjtiod  noii  illam  aut  illam  8«'ctaii«,  sfd 
ipsam.  q\ifecnmque  esset,  Hapientiani  utdilif^erHin,  ft  qiuererem,  et  asseqne.rer.  et  te.iierem  atqiie 
aiiiidcxarer  fortit^r.  excitabar  scrrnone  illo.  et  acceiidcbar,  et  ardebam;  et  lioc  solum  me  in 
taiita  flagrantia  refraugebat,  quod  uomcn  C'hristi  non  erat  ibi.  Quoiiiani  hoc  riomen  secundum 
iiiihericordiam  tuam,  Douiine,  noc  nomen  Salvatoris  mei  Filii  tni,  in  ipso  adliuc  lacte  matris, 
teiKTum  cor  iiieum  pnebiberat,  et  alte  retinebat;  et  qiiidquid  Hine  hoc  nomine  fuisset.  qnamyis 
litteratum.  et  expolitum,  et  veridicum,  non  lue  totum  rajdebat."  (.S.  AuKustini,  Ojrp.  Oinnia, 
Tom.  I.,  Con/ejusionum  Lib.  III..  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8,  p.  635;  PatroU/g.  LaL,  Vol  XXXII.) 
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tation  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.     But  was  this 
influence  merely  negative  ?    Assuredly  not.     He  says  : — 

**  I  dotermined  therefore  so  long  to  be  a  Catechumen  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  I  had  l)e<m  commanded  by  my  parents,  till  something  certain  should 
dawn  upon  me,  whither  I  might  steer  my  coui"se."  * 

Augustine's  confidence  in  the  theories  of  the  Manicheans  had 
been  shaken  in  many  ways.  He  was  present  when  Helpidius 
had  a  controversy  with  them  and  upset  them  on  every  point ;  t 
he  knew  of  the  dilemma  of  Nebridius,  which  invariably  tossed 
them  over,  whichever  horn  they  thought  tit  to  choose  )%  and  as 
for  Faustus,  their  greatest  champion,  the  only  merit  which 
Augustine  found  in  him  was  his  mod.esty  in  acknowledging 
his  own  incax)acity  and  ignorance.^  All  this  would  naturally 
tend  to  unsettle  any  earnest  and  honest  mind.  Augustine  w^as 
beginning  to  doubt  of  everything ;  and  the  few  convictions 
which  he  at  one  time  possessed  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  undermined. 

Whilst  in  this  perilous  condition  of  soul,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  disgusted  by  the  licentious 
lives  of  the  Carthage  students,  he  set  sail  for  Rome.  Here  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  a  Manichean,  fell  grievously  ill, 
recovered,  and  eventually,  as  has  been  said  before,  accepted  the 
office  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Milan. 

At  this  period  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  during  the  four 
following  years  his  complete  conversion  was  effected.  The 
influence  of  S.  Ambrose  over  him  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. Yet  his  heart  was  still  set  upon  honour,  wealth,  and 
marriage  ;||  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  violent  excesses 
by  his  fear  of  death  and  dread  of  judgment.  Next  we  find 
him  poring  over  the  works  of  the  Platonists,  and  entering  into 
the  refined  and  lofty  teaching  of  their  school.  This  study 
seems  to  have  had  a  spiritualizing  effect  upon  his  mind  : — 

"  But  having  i-ead  the  books  of  the  Platonists,  and  thence  being  taught  to 
sean-h  for  incorporeal  truth,  I  saw  Thy  '  invisible  thinp<,  understood  by 
those  things  which  are  made."'^[ 


*  Ibi(U^m.  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIV.,  n.  25,  p.  718. 

t  S.  AuKustiiii,  Opp.  Chnnia,  Tom,  J.,  Coikfessionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XL,  n.  21,  p.  716;  Patroloa. 
Lat.,  Vol  XXXfl.  -rr-  .  ,^         ,  --V 

t  IhuUm,  Lib.  VII..  Cap.  II.,  n.  3,  p.  734. 

§  Ibidnu.  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  in,  p.  710. 

II  '■  Inhiabiini  lioiioribus,  lurris,  foujnsio;  et  tn  irridebas.  Patiehar  in  cis  cupiditatihiis 
aiuaris.siinas  ililMi'ultates,  tv  propitio  tuiito  inafiis*  quaiitu  luiiius  sinebas  niilii  diilofscorf  «|uwi 
iH>i\  I'liks  til.  Vitlt'  ••or  un'uiu  Doiuino.  qui  v<»hiisti  ut  lioo  n-conlnn'r  »'t  <'ontit««r«T  tibi.  Xiiuc 
tibi  iiili:vr«>at  aniiiiii  luea,  (Hiam  «i«'  visro  tain  tinaci  niorli.s  »'\iiKsti.  Qiiaiu  misiTH  iTat  !  et 
stMisuiu  vuliioris  til  puum-bas.  ut  lelittis  onmibu.s  t-onvrrtiTrtur  ad  t«'  qui  t>s  eupt-r  omnia,  et 
eine  quo  uiiUa  esseut  uuiuia  ;  eonv«i  toictur.  et  saiuuetur."  (S.  Auijustini.  C>;>/>.  (>7Mmo,  7\>m, 
L,  ('(Hi/cAsfOHinM    Lib.  VL.  ('.i/».   I'/.,  u.  9.  p.  7->3:   ralit^bhj.  Lot..  ^'oL  A"AA'//J 

1I"Sed  tune,  leetis  Platouieorum  illis  libris.  postvaquam  iude  aduionitita  qui^rere  inoor- 
poruum  voritatem,  iuvisibilia  tua,  per  ea  quae  facta  suut,  iutellecta  cousp«xi;  et  repulsus  sensi 
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Then  he  applied  himself  to  S.  Paul.  This  was  another  step 
in  advance.  His  impressionable  nature  seemed  de(q)]y  touched 
by  the  sympathetic  and  noble-hearted  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Speaking  of  the  Apostle's  writings,  he  exclaims  : — 

**  These  things  did  wonderfully  sink  into  my  bowels  wlien  I  read  that 
'  least  of  Thy  Apostles/  and  had  meditated  upon  Thy  work,  and  trembled 
exceedingly."* 

Now  came  the  struggle  between  inveterate  habits  and  new 
aspirations.  He  dreads  the  severity  of  a  Christian  life  ;  yet  he 
burns  t6  imitate  the  example  of  Victorinus,  of  whom  Simpli. 
cianus  (the  same  who  taught  8.  Ambrose)  had  sx^oken  to  him 
with  such  genuine  admiration.  But  it  was  S.  Anthony,  that 
primeval  example  of  true  imperial  self-denial,  who  finally 
touched  the  heart  of  S.  Augustine,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
full  power  of  the  heroism  of  the  Cross.f  The  lives  of  the 
Solitaries  of  the  Desert  came  upon  him  and  roused  him  out  of 
his  land  of  dreams  ;  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  nuns  estab- 
lished by  S.  Ambrose  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan,  and  hence  his 
mind  and  imagination  were  fresh  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
great  monastic  principle  which  animated  the  entire  action  of  8. 
Anthony  of  Egypt. 

Pontitianus  told  him  the  well-known  story  of  how  two  otiicers 
of  the  emperor — 

"In  their  wandeiing  lii^hted  upon  a  certain  cottage,  inhabited  by  certain 
of  Thy  servants,  'poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' and 
they  found  a  little  book  containing  the  life  of  Anthony.''^ 

And  SO  overcome  were  they  by  what  they  read,  that — 

"Fixing  their  hearts  on  heaven,  they  remained  in  the  cottage.  And  l)oth 
had  affianced  brides,  who  when  they  heard  thereof,  also  dedicated  their 
vh'ginity  unto  God."$ 

Words  cannot  convey  the  depth  of  Augustine's  emotion  on 


quid  per  tenebras  auimse  meje  contcniplari  Don  sinercr,  certus  esse  te,  et  iufiuitura  esse,  nee 
taincii  per  locos  tiuitos  infiuilosve  dilfiuidi,"  4ic.     (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XX.,  n.  26,  2>'  '46.) 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXI.,  n.  27,  p.  748. 

f  The  Saint  speaks  of  liis  wavering: — S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionwn  Lib. 
VIIL.  Cap.  I.,  n.  I.,  p.  749;   I'atrolog.  Lat.,   Vol  XXXII. 

t  "  Unde  incidit  ut  diceret  nescio  quando  se  et  tres  alios  conturbernales  suos  niniinim  apud 
Treveros.  cum  iniperator  pomeridiano  Circensiuni  spectactilo  teiieretur,»exis8e  deainbulatuiu 
in  liortos  niuris  contiguos;  atqne  illic  ut  forte  coiubinati  8i)atiabautur,  unum  secuni  seorsuw, 
et  alios  duos  itidem  seorsum  pariterque  di^ressos:  sed  illos  vagabiindos  irniisse  in  quanidam 
casam,  ubi  habitabaut  qnidani  servi  tui,  spiritu  pauperes,  qiialiuni  est  regnurn  crAlorum  (Matth., 
v.,  3).  et  inveuisse  ibi  codicem  in  quo  scripta  erat  vita  Antonii."     (Ibidem,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  15,  p.  755.) 

§"Tum  Pontitianus  et  qui  cum  eo  per  alias  horti  partes  deambulabant  quierentes  cob, 
devenerunt  in  euudeni  locum  .  .  .  At  illi  narrato  placito  et  proposito  sue, 
petiverunt  ne  sibi  raolesti  essent  si  adjungi  recusarent  .  .  .  Isti  .  .  .  trabentes 
cor  in  terra  abit-runt  in  p.'ilatiuM) ;  illi  anteni  afligenfea  cor  c«p.1o  man.senint  in  casa.  Kt  nnibo 
babe  ban  t  spon.sa.s :  qu;b  postea<iuani  hoc  audieniiit,  dicaverunt  etiam  ipsie  virginitafen'  til»i." 
(8.  Auirustini,  Opp.  (Jmnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/es«ioHum  Lib.  VIIL,  Cap.  VL,  n.  15,  p.  '755 ;  Fatroloy.  Lat., 
Vol  XXXII.) 
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hearing  this  story.  The  heroic  bent  of  his  nature,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  X)assion,  like  two  great  wrestlers,  struggled  within  his 
soul.  He  retired  from  his  companions,  and  allowed  his  full 
heart  to  flow  out  in  bursts  of  tears  and  overwhelming  agita- 
tion. Whilst  thus  x>ouring  forth  his  spirit,  he  was  suddenly- 
surprised  and  distracted  by  a  voice  crying — "  Take  up  and 
read  !  Take  up  and  read  !"  Then,  he  says  himself  in  his  Con- 
fessions : — 

"Instantly  my  countenance  altered;  I  beg-an  to  think  most  intently, 
whether  children  were  wont  in  any  kind  of  play  to  sing  such  words :  nor 
could  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  the  like.  So  checking-  the  ti>rrent  of 
my  teai-8,  I  arose ;  interpreting-  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  command  from  God 
to  open  the  book,  and  read  the  tii-st  chapter  I  should  find."* 

"For  I  had  heard  of  Anthony  [see  how  deeply  he  was  impressed],  that 
cominj^  in  during-  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  he  received  the  admonition,  as 
if  what  was  being  read,  was  spoken  to  him  ;  '  Go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  pool",  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  and  follow 
Me.*    And  by  such  oracle  was  he  forthwith  converted  unto  Thee."t 

**  Eagerly  then  I  returned  to  the  place  where  Alypius  was  sitting ;  for 
there  had  1  laid  the  volume  of  the  Apostles,  when  I  arose  thence.  I  seized, 
opened,  and  in  silence  read  that  section,  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell :  *  Not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  impurities,  not  in  con- 
tention and  envy.  But  })ut  ye  on  the  Loi'd  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  in  its  concupiscences.' " 

"No  fui-tluu'  would  I  read  ;  nor  needled  I :  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  by  a  light  Jis  it  were  of  serenity  infused  into  my  heart,  all  the 
darkness  of  doubt  vanished  away. "J 

This  was  the  occasion  on  which  S.  Augustine  made  his  mother 
"  leap  for  joy"  at  the  tidings  which  he  conveyed  to  her. 

Who  is  not  struck  by  the  workings  of  grace  in  the  soul  of 
this  marvellous  man  ?  The  Image  of  Christ  hidden  in  the 
heart,  the  beauty  of  Wisdom  attracting  the  intelligence,  and 
Anthony's  trust  in  the  Unseen  World  freely  venturing  all  for 
heaven, — who  is  not  amazed  at  the  miraculous  influence  of  these 
three  powers,  seeing  how  they  can  transform  miserable  clay 
into  heroic  form,  and  turn  the  darkness  of  passit^i  into  the  liglit 
and  purity  of  heaven  r*     Augustine  indeed  is  not  merely  trans- 

*  Tbidcin,  Cap.  XIL,  n.  2\),  p.  7(J-2. 

T  Ibidtni. 

t  "  N«'{' \iltni  volui  lepiTo;  ncr  ojnis  t>rat.  Stat  iin  (juippo  (Mini  fino  hiOusoc  sontontia^  cjiiasi 
lucp  st'tMiritiiti«  iutusa  coitli  iiu-o.  ouiiu's  dubitalionis  tt'iu-liia-  (litl"u;;<Tmit.  Tuin  iiittrjfoto 
nut  (liLMto  aiil  ncsrio  quo  alio  .siiino.  i'o»li<'»  in  flauf<i,  ft  tianquillo  .jaui  vultu  iiulioavi  Al.vpio. 
At  illc  (piiil  in  sc  a';t'ri'tuv.  »)Uo»l  t-sio  ut'srit-baui.  sit'  iudicavi.  VvX\t  vidt-n'  (luid  l^'l:i^st-^n : 
ostcnili ;  ft  attcndit  ftiaui  ullia  quaiu  i'<;o  U->;ciaiu.  «'t  i;rnora1>aui  «iuul  s«'(|n«T»'tur.  S»'<|\ifl»."itur 
ViMO:  liinriiniDi  (lutiit)  iii  _ri<tiririi>itr  ( lii>iii..  A/I'..  1).  QiumI  illo  au  so  rotulit.  iiii)ii(|iie  aiHTuit. 
Sod  tali  adutouitiouo  tiiiuatus  ost,  placitoqiu'  ai"  propositi  bono  ct  oonprnontissiiiio  snis 
tuoriltus.  ((uibus  a  luo  iu  melius  ,jau<  oliui  valde  h>uceiiue  distabat.  sine  n11:t  turbulonta 
cuui'tatioiu'  oonivmctus  »>st.  ludc  ad  uiatiiMu  infrtt'diuiur.  iudiraunis:  s!^ud«'t  ;  naristnius 
«jutMundnioduui  ,i;t'st\uu  sit:  twillal  »>t  tviuniid)at :  ot  biMudicfbat  tibi.  tiui  pott-ns  osi  ultrft 
uuam  priinius  aiit  iiiltUi^iinius  t'aci'io  (/•.>/!<>■..  ///..  H^).  (|Uia  tanio  aiuplius  sibi  a  »••  «'Oiu'«>.>.nnt 
d«'  luo  vid»>bat,  «iuain  pttoro  solebat  uiisorabililtus  tb-bililtustpu*  ;r«'niilibn.s."  (S.  Aus;u8tiiii.  <'/»;>. 
Omniii,  I'om.  I.,  (\)H/,\s*i.'»i«m    l.ih.   fill..  Cur.  A//.,  «...•!•—;;»,  />.  ',i>-2 .    I'litroLxj.  UtL.  i'ol.  AA  V//.  > 
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formed,  he  is  transfigured  ;  he  shines  with  the  very  same  radi- 
ance as  the  Angelical  himself — so  much  so  indeed,  that,  though 
in  natural  character  they  may  be  considered  as  antagonistic, 
still  their  intellects  may  be  almost  said  to  illuminate  the  theo- 
logical heavens  with  one  single  light  :  for  the  mind  of  the 
Angelical  is  little  else  than  the  intellect  of  the  great  African 
athlete,  divested  of  its  rhetorical  colouring,  cultured  by  the 
method  of  the  schools,  and  chastened  by  a  wider  experience 
and  a  severer  training.* 

When  once  Augustine  had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
the  holocaustic  sacrifice  of  himself  to  Chriist,  then  his  chains 
fell  from  him,  he  rose  steadily  and  grandly  from  the  earth,  his 
centre  became  fixed  in  heaven,  and  he  began  to  form  himself 
on  the  philosophy  which  S.  Chrysostom  tells  us  was  introduced 
by  Christ. 

He  renounced  all  hope  of  this  world  (386),  embraced  celibacy, 
resigned  his  professorship,  went  into  retirement,  was  bai)tized 
by  Ambrose,  and  then  journeyed  to  Rome,  the  Fountain  of 
orthodox  faith.  Here  for  a  while  he  remained,  to  study  the 
discipline  and  customs  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  make  him- 
self full  master  of  those  high  transforming  principles  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Athanasius.f 

See  how  in  the  Eternal  City  he  comes  in  contact  with  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  Eastern  athletes.  Writing  against  the 
Manicheans,  in  the  work  ''i)e  Moribus  Eccleslce  CatholiccB,'^  he 
says : — 

'•Nor  will  I  mention  those  things  which  are  unknown  to  you,  hut  hy  you 
concealed.  For  who  knows  not  that  the  number  of  Christians,  that  is,  pei-sons 
of  high  abstinence,  daily  spreads  more  and  more  throughout  the  whole  world, 
especially  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  of  which  you  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  T 
I  will  siiy  nothing  of  those  I  mentioned  a  little  before  who,  living  most  retired 
quite  out  of  sight  of  men,  contenting  themselves  with  Bread  only  (which  at 
ceitain  seasons  is  brought  to  them)  and  water,  do  inhabit  most  desolate 
reg"ions,  enjoying  a  convei-se  with  God,  to  whom  they  adhere  with  most  pure 
minds,  and  are  most  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  His  Beauty,  which  is  dis- 
cernible by  the  undei-standing  of  those  only  who  are  Saints. "| 

*  See  how  his  heart  opened  to  the  wordH  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  character  was  not 
dissimilar  to  his  own  :— S.  Aiignstini.  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /..  Confestionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8, 
p.  766—767;  Patroloq.  Lat..  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  See  how  splendid  he  is!— "Sed  uhi  erat  tarn  annoso  tempore,  et'de  quo  imo  alt«>qne 
secreto  evocatiim  est  in  niomento  li>»erum  arbitrium  nieuni,  quo  subderem  cervicem  leni  .jupo 
tno,  et  hunieros  levi  sarfMiia--  tiun  (Matlh.,  XI.'M)),  Cliriste  Jt-sn  Adjiitor  mens  et  Redemptor 
mens?  Qiiani  suave  niilii  subito  fHctiiiii  est  careri-  snavitatibn.s  nuganim!  et  qiias  ariiittere 
nietns  fnerat.  Jam  diniittere  jtaudium  erat.  Ejiciebasenira  e.asa  me,  vera  tu  et  summa  suavitas: 
e.jiciebas,  et  iiitrabas  pro  eis  onini  voluptate  diilcior,  sed  noii  carni  et  sanguiui;  omni  hice  cla- 
rior,  sed  omni  secreto  interior;  omni  lionore  snblimior,  sed  non  snblimibns  in  se.  Jam  liber  erat 
animus  mens  a  euribus  mordacibus  anibiendi  et  aequin-ndi,  et  volutandi  atqne  scalpendi  scabieni 
libidinum:  et  fiarrirbam  tibi  elaritati  mese  et  divitiis  meis,  et  salnti  meai  Domino  Deo  meo." 
(S.  Aufiustiiii,  (Jj>p.  Oiania,  Tom.  I.,  Confesitvmum  Mb.  IX.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1,  p.  763;  Fatroloy.  Lat., 
VoL  XXXII) 

t  Ibidem,  De  Moribua  EccUsicB-Catholicce,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  XXXI.,  n.  65—66,  p.  1337—1338. 
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Then  further  on  he  speaks  especially  of  what  he  witnessed  in 
Rome : — * 

"Nor  will  I  negligently  pass  over  another  very  commendable  sort  of  Chi-is- 
tians;  those  I  mean  who  dwell  in  cities,  far  removed  from  vulgar  life.  I 
saw  at  Milan  a  Society  of  holy  perfcons,  not  a  few,  over  whom  was  one,  a 
Pnest,  an  excellent  man,  and  very  learned.  At  Rome  likewise  I  knew  more 
such,  in  which  several  eminent  for  gravity,  piaidence,  and  Divine  knowledge, 
govern  the  rest  dwelling  with  them  ;  living  in  Christian  charity,  sanctity,  and 
liberty  :  themselves  are  chargeable  to  none,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  East, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  they  employ  themselves  in  working 
with  their  hands.  I  have  undei*stood  that  many  of  them  keep  fasts  altogether 
incredible  ;  not,  in  refi-eshing  their  bodies  daily  but  once,  and  that  at  night 
(which  is  eveiywhere  usual)  ;  but  very  often  continuing  thi-ee  days  together, 
or  longer  without  meat  or  dnnk.  Nor  in  men  this  only,  but  in  women  too  : 
who,  widows,  virgins,  living  a  many  of  them  together,  and  getting  their  living 
by  spinning,  ai*e  governed  by  the  gravest,  and  those,  who  amongst  them  not 
only  are  most  reputed  for  foiming  and  composing  their  manners,  but  likewise 
expeiienced  and  fittest  for  forming  their  minds,  "f 

The  monastic  i)rinciple  thus  took  possession  of  the  mind  of 
S.  Augustine  ;  and  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  practice  of  holo- 
caustic  sacrifice.  Love  of  Christ  in  place  of  love  of  self  ;  purity 
of  heart  and  spirit  in  place  of  sensual  indulgence  ;  reverence  in 
the  place  of  pride  of  intellect ;  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  adoration 
in  the  place  of  scepticism  and  misbelief,  now  animated  the  entire 
moral  man  of  this  marvellous  servant  of  the  Crucified. 

Having  drunk  of  the  Roman  spirit,  he  sets  sail  for  Carthage, 
where  the  famous  miracle  is  worked. J  Thei^  he  hurries  to 
Thagaste,  bent  on  beginning  a  career  of  entire  self-immolation. 
He  divests  himself  of  all  his  goods,  and  endows  the  Church 
with  them,  and  passes  three  years  with  his  chosen  companions 
in  practices  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  contemplation.^  Possidius, 
for  forty  years  his  familiar  friend,  thus  describes  this  portion 
of  his  life,  saying  : — 

"That  he  and  his  lived  according  to  the  manner  and  nde  instituted  by  the 
holy  Apostles  ;  chietiy,that  none  in  the  society  should  have  any  piH>i>ei'ty,  but 

*  md^n.  Chap.  XXX I  IT. 

\  "  N««c  idi'o  taniiMi  laiuiitbile  cliristiniiormn  npt\us  oontfinpserini,  ooriun  srilicet  qui  in  civi- 
tntibns  dt'Kunt,  a  viiljiuri  vita  rt'inotissiini.  Vidi  »'jjo  <liv«'r»»>riuiu  sanctormii  M«'diolani.  iiou 
pauooriun  noiuiiiiiin,  iinihtiH  \iiius  j>r«'.sbyt»'v  pni'fvat  vir  optiiuus  «'t  ilooti»!»imu».  Koiua>  t-tiani 
pliira  cojjnovi,  in  qnilins  siiiKtili  ;travitat«'  atqno  prndt-ntia  «>t  divina  scii-ntia  pra'pollcntt's 
cantoris  «iMMun  lialtitantibns  pra'suut.  cliiistiana  chaiitat*".  sanctilatt'  vt  lihertatt'  vivrutibns: 
uc  ipsi  qiiid<Mn  iMiiqnani  oni-ro.si  snnf ,  s«>d  OritMitis  nuirc,  ot  I'anli  Ai>ostt>li  anot«>ntat«>  nianihiis 
Buis  8e  tran8i<;nnt.  Jc.junia  t'tiani  in'ttrsii.s  incrcdibilia  niultos  fxt-rcrn'  didioi.  in>n  (gnotidie 
Bcniol  sub  nofttMU  roficit-ndo  corpns,  tinotl  est  iisquo(iua<nu'  usitatisMinnun.  sod  continuiiiu  tri- 
duuin  v«'l  anipbns  sa'pissinu'  sine  cibo  ar  ^>t)ta<l\utMf.  N«quf  lioi-  in  viri.s  tantnni,  st-d  t'tiani  in 
fenjinis;  qnibns  item  iu\iltis  viduis  et  vir;;inibn»  sini\il  habitant ibu»<,  vt  lana  »<■  ttda  victnnt 
qnan°itnntib\is,  pra>sunt  sinjjnla^  uravissinia*  pi-t)batissiina*q\if,  non  tantiun  in  institnondis  ooni- 
pon(Midl8()nt>  nioribus,  8ed  etiani  instinondis  nientibns  pt" rila<  ao  paratjv."  (S.  Aii^iistini,  Opft. 
Ihnnta.  Tom.  I..  /V  Moribus  Kcclesur  Cathotictr,  Lib.  I.,  ('<i/>.  AAA'///  ,  »►.  70,  p.  133»— KMO;  PatroUta. 
Lilt..  Vol.  XXXU.) 

tS.  Annnstini,  (>/>/».  Omnia.  Tom.  I'//..  /V  Oimtatr  Dri,  Lib.  XXIf.,  Cap.  TV//.,  w,  3,  i>.  761— 
763;  Patrotoii.  Lat.,  VvL  XLl. 

i  Ibiikm,  in  ri<<»  fcx  schpti^J,  Torn,  /.,  Cap.  IL,  n.  2,  ;».  161 ;  I'atrolog.  LiiL.  VoL  XXXII. 
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that  all  thing's  should  Le  conunon  amongst  them  ;  and  di«tril>uU;d  tv  every  one 
as  he  hud  nt'<(l."* 

The  Saint  expresses  himself  thus  (to  Hilary)  on  the  advantage 
of  abandoning  all  for  God. 

"  I,  conA^idering'  that  perfection  of  which  our  Lord  spake,  when  he  ajiid  to 
the  rich  young  man  :  *  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shall  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  follow  Me,'  was  vehemently  affected 
with  it ;  and,  not  by  my  ONvn  strength,  but  His  grace  jussisting  nw,  did  the 
like.  And  it  shall  not  be  less  Jiccounted  to  me,  because  I  was  not  lich  ;  for 
neither  were  the  Apostles  I'ich,  who  did  so  Vjefore  me  ;  T)ut  he  leaveth  the 
whole  world,  who  relinquisheth  both  what  he  hath,  and  whatever  he  desireth 
to  have  in  it.  And  what  good  pi'oficiency  I  made  in  this  way  of  perfection, 
1  know  l)etter  than  any  other  man,  yet  God  knoweth  bettei*  than  I ;  and  to 
this  manner  of  life  I  exhort  others  with  all  my  j)()wer,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord,  I  have  companions  who  are  i^ei-suaded  in  it  by  my  ministiy."! 

He  says  to  Albina  : — 

"If  the  people  of  Hippo  loved  me  for  having  despistnl  a  few  fields  of  my 
father's,  and  for  having  embraced  the  free  ser\'ice  of  God,  neither  did  they 
envy  the  chiu-ch  of  Thagaste,  which  was  my  native  home."]: 

Having  grounded  himself  in  the  great  life-principles  of  S. 
Anthony,  8  Athanasius,  and  8.  Basil,  Augustine  spends  the  rest 
of  his  (-areer  in  defending  and  expanding  the  teachings  of  the 
Church. 

He  is  invited  to  Hix3X)0- Regius  ;  there,  against  his  will,  he  is 
ordained  Priest.^  He  fo'unds  another  monastery  ;  and  a  house 
of  religious  women,  for  which  hp  writes  a  Rule,  and  of  which 
his  sisterjs  the  head.|l  He  preaches  for  Valerius,  disputes  with 
Fortunatus,  makes  an  oration  before  the  African  Council,  and 
writes  many  of  his  works,  in  the  midst  of  strict  fasts  and  pro- 
tracted vigils.^ 

Vah^rius  now,  in  spite  of  the  Saint's  opposition,  has  him  con- 
secrated  Bishop   at   Hippo,    and    soon    afterwards    dies ;    S. 


*  Ibidem,  in  Vitn  ^4 ur tore  ¥oss\A\o,  Cap.  V.,  p.  37. 

t  "  Ej;o  qui  lia-r  sf-ribo,  perffctioncni  do  qua  Dominns  locutns  »'st.  quanrto  ait  diviti  adoloB- 
cciiti.  Viiilf.  vnulf  Diiinin  tptiF  hnlipa.  ft  iln  panpfrihiin.  ft  fiahehin  tlwuanrum  in  ai'.lo ;  rt  rnii  itei/uere 
vn.  f lilntth.  XJX..'1\.)  v«'lH-mpiit«T  adainavi,  ct  iiou  iiicia  viiilms.  wd  gratia  ipsius  adjnvauti' sic 
foci.  N«-qiu- i'liiin  cpiia  dives  iioii  liii.  ideo  iniDus  iiiilii  iiiiniital)itiir  :  nam  ncquc  ip«i  .^postoli, 
qui  pri<>r«*H  lioc  fcrfruiit.  divilcs  fuerunt.  Sfd  totuni  uiunduni  diinittit  fjui  «-t  illud  quod  liabet, 
et  •!  nod  opt  at  lialxT*-..  dimittit.  Quantum  autem  in  liac  jKifictioiiis  via  profcccrim,  magis 
quidem  novi  ••go.  quam  (piisquam  alius  liomo;  Hcd  majfis  Dcus  quani  fgo.  P^t  ad  hoc  proposi- 
tum  quantis  possum  viriliuH  alios  cxliortor.  «-t  iu  iiofuiuc  Domiui  liabeo  cousortes.  quibus  hoc 
per  miMiiu  ministeriuiupersuasumest."  (S.  Au«UHtiui.  Opp.  (/mni/t.  Tom.  II.  Epistolarum  Claans 
EpiHt.  III.  CLVII.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  39,  p.  692;  I'atrolog.  ImL,  Vol.  XXXIII.) 

t  "  Nam  Bi  in  nif  dilcxcfiint  quod  audicrant  paucis  ajiflltilis  paternis  contemptis,  a^i  Dei 
lilwiam  servitutem  me  fuisse  coiiversum.  iieque  in  hoc  inviderunt  Kcclesiaj  Thagasteusi,  quw 
carnalis  patria  mea  est."     (Ihidem.  Kpist.  CXXVI.,  n.  7,  p.  179.) 

■5  S.  Augustini.  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  (ex  scriptia),  Cap.  IV.,  n.  1.  p.  169— also  Possidine, 
Cap.  /F..p.  36— 37;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXXIL 

II  See  full  .lecount  of  his  monastery,  his  disciples,  their  fame,  the  spread  of  the  institute, 
kc—  Ibidem,  Cap.  V..  n.  1.  2.  3.  &c..  p.  174—178. 

TI  Kegardiii;;  his  pr«ach1ng,  stb:—  Jbideii,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  4,  5,  6,]j.  171 — 174. 
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Augustine  succeeds  him,  and,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  palace, 
turns  it  into  a  powerful  monastic  centre,  which  soon  makes  its 
influence  felt  throughout  the  Church  of  Africa.  No  ecclesiastic 
was  permitted  to  enter  here  who  had  not  previously  disposed 
of  his  estates,  who  was  not  prepared  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  to  be  content  with  community  of  goods.  No  priest  could 
find  employment  in  this  Church  who  had  not  embraced  a  life 
of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  palace- 
monastery  should  become  a  nursery  of  saints.*  The  Churches 
of  Africa  were  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  men. 
who  had  given  so  strong  a  pledge  of  their  devotedness,  as  to 
abandon  everything,  save  God's  love,  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
course.  The  Sees  themselves  of  this  province  of  the  Church 
were  soon  filled  up  by  those  Apostolic  men,  who  had  drawn 
from  the  great  spirit  of  Augustine  elements  of  sacrifice,  sta- 
bility, and  Christian  love.  Possidius  says  that,  at  the  request 
of  those  concerned,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  had  sent  as  many  as 
ten  "  holy  and  reverend,  learned  and  continent  persons,"  to 
preside  over  various  Sees.f 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  write  at  length  on  Augus- 
tine's unwearied  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Church  during 
these  years,  or  to  show  how  manfully  he  opposed  the  heretical 
teachings  of  the  Manicheaus,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and  Arians, 
and  overset  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  pagans.  During 
his  episcopal  career  he  carried  on  a  continued  warfare  against 
special  errors,  either  by  confronting  the  enemy  in  personal  con- 
tlict,  or  by  wielding  his  vigorous,  logical,  and  energetic  pen.J 
Possidius  says : — 

•*  In  the  tumult  of  so  many  secular  distractions,  so  much  was  wntten  and 
pul)hshed  by  him,  so  many  things  discoursed  in  the  Church  taken  down  by 
Notaries,  and  afterwards  corrected — either  writings  ag-ainst  divei-s  heretics, 
or  Expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — that  even  a  man  who  is  very  indus- 
trious can  hardly  pei'use  or  read  them  all  over."  ^ 

As  he  approached  the  end,  the  iSaint  rose  more  and  more  into 

•  Ibidem,  Cap.  K.,  n.  3,  p.  176. 

t  S.  Aujrnstiiii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Atictore  Possidio,  Cap.  XI.,  p.  42;  Patrolog.  LaU, 
Vol.  XXX 1 1. 

XVov  liis  piiiu'ipal  works  so»>  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I — XF.  Tom.  I. — Contra  .Aradoniipos.  I.ihh. 
HI..  J).  SUM)— !1M  rcnr.i  ;Wt)) :  Dc  M;»<;istro.  l,ih.  I..  ]>.  1 1  ill!— l.'.' I :  Pt-  Heata  Vita.  Lib.  I.,  p.  ;<il»— M-Tti : 
Do  Onliuf.  Libl).  II..  p.  978— lo.'it;  Soliloiiuionim  Lilib.  II..  (W*— JHM ;  Dc  liumortalitalf  Aiiiiiia-. 
Lib.  I.,  p.  lO'il  —  I o:i(i  ^ CI ird  :«H!!) :  Dt-  Moribn.s  KiTl«>.si:v  Catliolica-.  «'t  do  Moribiis  .Maiii«<ha'oriiiti. 
liibb.  II..  p.  r.tl(»— l:i78:  l)t>  Musioa.  Libb.  VI.,  p.  losfl— lUM.  7'>hi.  ///..  Pont  I..  Do  Vrra  K«lij;ioiU'. 
Lib.  I.,  p.  1-21— 172;  Do  U.'uosi  Toiitra  Manioluvoa.  Libb.  U..  p.  173—22(1.  Tom.  I..  Do  Liboro 
Arbitrio.  Libb.  III..  \\.  221  — i:UO  (circa  3&i>).  Tom.  III.,  Pars  I.,  Do  Consensu  Evaugelistaruni, 
Libb.  IV.,  p.  1041— 12;tOcoimi  41X1). 

{  "  Taiita  autoni  ab  I'odoiii  iliotata  ot  odila  sunt.  tanta<)no  in  Koolosia  «Iisputatj».  oxoopla 
fttqno  onioiidata.  vol  advorsiis  luvrotioos  oonsoripta.  vol  ox  oanoniois  Libris  oxp'tsifa  ad  a-tlilioa- 
tiononi  sancloniin  Ki'olosia>  tilionun,  ut  oa  omnia  vix  qnisquani  studiosonnn  jH-rlojioro  ot  uo.sso 
Hurtloiat."  (S.  Atiuustiiii.  (>/>p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  I'ita  Auctorc  Pussidiu,  Cap.  Xl'III.,  p.  49; 
I'atroloii.  I-ot.,  I'oi.  XXXll.) 
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that  region  in  whicli  the  great  Angelical  spent  his  entire  life. 
His  mind  became  rej)leniH]ie(l  with  si)iritnal  deliglits  ;  human 
science  became  distasteful  to  him  ;  t.lu^  H(jly  Scriptures  filled  his 
heart  with  sui)eruatural  joy.  His  scjul  was  wean(;d  of  sensible 
things  ;  and  though  his  liealth  was  always  delicate,  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  in  studying  and  writing  on 
spiritual  things.* 

He  expresses  the  whole  principle  which  is  the  centre-life  of 
the  monastic  idea  in  these  words  : — 

**  A  right  spirit  which  causeth  the  soul  not  to  stray  or  en'  in  seeking  Truth, 
is  not  restoi"e(l  in  her,  till  the  heart  be  Hi-st  clean  :  that  is,  till  tii-st  the  cogita- 
tion hath  restraineil  and  puntied  itself  from  all  desires,  and  di-egs  of  mortal 
things.  And  now  in  this  vision  itself,  and  contemplation  of  Truth  (which  is 
the  seventh  and  hist  as<;ent  of  the  soul,  noi*  yet  so  truly  an  asc(;nt,  as  a  cer- 
tiiin  mansion,  whereto  V)y  the  foj-mei*  ascent  she  an-ives)  wliat  joys  ai-e  thei-e, 
what  a  full  fi'uition  of  the  true  and  Sovereign  Good,  and  the  delicious  flavour 
of  what  a  sei-enity  and  eti^rnity  !  What  can  I  say  ?  Tliese  things  have  been 
said  (so  far  as  they  thought  tit  to  say  them),  by  those  great  and  incomparable 
souls,  whom  we  believe  to  have  seen,  and  still  to  see,  and  experience  them. 
But  this  now  I  daT*e  say  ;  that,  if  we  do  most  constantly  hold  on  the  course 
which  (iod  hath  commanded,  and  we  have  undertaken,  we  shall  attain  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  by  wisdom,  to  this  supreme  Cause,  or  Author,  or 
Principle  of  all  things :  Who  once  understood  by  us,  we  shall  well  discern 
how  all  things  under  the  sun  are  VanHas  VanitatumA  .  .  .  And  so 
great  delight  there  is  in  contemplating  this  Ti-uth,  so  gi*eat  purity,  so  gi-eat 
clearness,  so  undoubted  a  belief  of  things,  that  one  then  thinks  himself  not 
to  have  known  anything  besides,  which  he  thought  he  knew ;  and,  for  the 
less  impediment  of  the  whole  soul  to  inhere  in  the  whole  Tinith,  Death  itself, 
that  is,  an  absolute  escape  and  flight  from  the  body,  befoi*e  so  dreaded,  is 
now  as  the  greatest  benefit  desired. "J 

These  words,  though  written  early  after  his  conversion, 
express  the  tenor  of  his  mind  and  the  practice  of  his  episcoj)al 
life.  Of  the  sweet  order  of  his  monastic  palace,  the  frugality, 
yet  hospitality  of  his  table,  of  the  miracle  he  wrought,  and  of 
his  abstracttion  from  the  world,  Possidius  has  treated  at  length. 
His  hatred  of  uncharitable  conversation  is  evidenced  by  the 


*  Here  are  some  more  of  liis  works: — Tom.  VI.— De  Catechiznndis  Rudibus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  309— 
.149.  T<nn.  /A'.— Contra  EjHHtolHiu  Pariiu'iiiiini.  Libb.  HI.,  p.  3.^—107:  !)«■  Baptisino  contra 
DonatiHtiw*.  Libh.  VII..  p.  )(i7— ^-J.^.  Tom.  I'///.— Contra  FauHtiini  .Manioba-iim,  Libb.  XXXIIL. 
p.  2(r7— 519  {cirra  a/i.  4fMi).  Tam.  /.— Coiifpssionuni  Libb.  XIII.,  !>.  059— 90.5  rciVw  «h.  4fK)).  Tom. 
V'/.— De  Bono  Conjnf^ali.  Lib.  I.,  p.  37.3—39.5  (circa  an.  401):  De  Saneta  Viruini tate,  Lib.  I.,  p.  396 
— 129  (circa  nn.  401.)  Tom.  IX.— Ih'  Uiiitate  Kcv.h-Hr.n,  Lib.  I.,  p.  391 — *4.5 ;  Contra  Litteras 
Petiliani.  Libb.  III.,  p.  24.S— 391.  Tom.  VIII.— l)*-.  Aftis  cum  Keliee  Manirli;eo,  Libb.  II.,  p.  519— 
551  (circa  an.  404);  De  Natiira  Boiii  contra  Manielia-OH.  Lil>.  I.,  p.  .')51— .'571  (an.  405) :  Contra 
Secuiidinum  .Manicli.t-uni.  Lib.  I.,  i).  .551 — .571  (an.  405);  Contra  Cresroniuin.  Libb.  IV.,  p.  445 — .595; 
De  Unico  BaptiHnio.  Lib.  I..  .59.5— /il3;  De  Gestis  cum  Kmerito.  p.  G97— 707  (nn.  4IH);  Contra  Gau- 
dentinm  Donatintam,  707—7.53  {an.  420).  Tom.  X.—\u-  Ptccatorum  .Merifi.s  et  Remis.sione  et  de 
Bapti.smo  I'arvulorum,  Libl).  III.,  p.  109—199;  De  Spiritu  et  Littera,  Lib.  I.,  p.  199—247.  Tom. 
IV.-Dtt  Fide  et  Operibus,  Lib.  L,  p.  197—231  (an.  413). 

t  Ectlea.,  /.,  2. 

t  8.  August ini.  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  De  Quantitate  Animte,  Lib.,  I.,  Cap.  XXXIIL,  n.T^— 16, 
p.  1076;  Fatrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  XXXIL 
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words  carved  on  his  table,  and  to  the  spirit  of  which  he  made 
all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  strictly  adhere — 

**  Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentum  rodere  vitam 
Hanc  mensam  indignam  noverit  esse  sibi."* 

What  a  privileged  board  was  that  at  which  presided  so  great 
a  genius  and  so  admirable  a  saint !  and  how  winning  must  not 
have  been  his  appearance,  if  the  old  portrait  at  Milan  in  any- 
way resembles  him  If  Dark  in  complexion,  of  a  frail  yet  grace- 
ful form,  with  a  broad  brow,  with  a  penetrating,  sweet,  and 
concentrated  expression,  the  natural  nobility  and  candour  of  his 
soul  must  have  added  an  exquisite  distinction  to  his  manner. 
The  most  perfect  expression  of  genius,  combined  with  the  high- 
est type  of  Christian  civilization,  must  have  rendered  S. 
Augustine  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  choice  humanity 
which  has  ever  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  into  a  pillar 
of  the  Church. 

But  this  brief  account  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  must 
now  be  drawn  to  a  close.  He  continued  preaching  and  writing 
to  the  end  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  he  retained  his  peace  of  mind  and  self-possession, 
and  wrote  to  Honoratus  a  letter  full  of  apostolic  wisdom,  point- 
ing out  the  duty  of  priests  during  the  perilous  time  of  war.}: 

And  indeed  the  terrific  scourge  which  visited  the  teeming  and 
opulent  coast  of  Africa,  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerve  of  the 
stoutest  man.     The  Vandals — boiling  over  with  lust,  maddened 

*  "  Cochlearibus  tantnni  arpenteis  utens,  cnetera  vasa  quibiis  ineusie  inferebantnr  cibi.  vel 
testca,  vol  lifincrt,  vel  inannoifa  fneiunt :  non  taiucu  lu-oi-ssitatis  inojiia,  se«l  proposito  volun- 
tatis. fSt'd  et  h<)spit»litat«'iu  8t'tiiper  exliibuit.  Kt  in  ipsa  nionsa  niajjis  liTticint" ni  vel  ilispnta- 
tioniMH,  qnani  einilalioucm  potationenique  diligebat  et  contra  peatileutiaiu  huuiauie  couauetu- 
dinis  in  ca  sciiptuni  ita  habebat : — 

Quisquis  amat,  &.('. 
Et  ideo  onineni  convivain  a  snpeitluis  et  noxiis  fabulis  et  detractionibus  sese  abstinere  debere 
admonebat."     (S.  Angustini,   0pp.   Omnia,   Tout.  I.  in  Vitn,  .^uctort'  I'ossidio,    Cap.  XXII.,  p.  52; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  It  is  thus  described  : — "  K  vestito  in  una  forma  veramentc  propria  o  di  quel  tempi  o  per  lo 
nieno  de'  pa'si  dell'  AtViea;  n»>  e  inolto  dissimile  da  quella  clie  anco  ne'nostri  jjiorni  si  costuma 
generalniento  in  Lovante.  II  colore  ^  vermiglio  tendente  al  fosco;  la  t'ronte  stesa:  lo  sguardu 
penetrante  si,  nut.  dolce  e  sospeso;  la  stiuttnra  del  corpo  ristretta  e  gentile." 

t  See  Tom.  VI.  -  De  Bono  Viduitatis.  Lib.  I.,  p.  42!V— J.^l  (circa  an.  414).  Tom.  I'/A— De  Civitate 
Dei,  Libb.  XXII.,  ]>.  1— )!()4  (hnjun  in  4i:t,  cnthit  in  426.;  Tom.  A'.— De  Natura  et  (Jratia.  Contra 
relagium.  Lib.  I.,  p.  247 — 291;  i)e  I'erfeetione  Justitia>  Ilominis,  p.  241 — ;!91  (an.  415).  Tom.  III. — 
De  (ienesi  ad  Litteram,  Libb.  XII.,  p.  245 — 4H5.  Tom.  IV. — Pars  Prior.  Knarrationes  in  I'salmos, 
Psalm.  I.— LXXIX.,  p.  1  — Ut2tt.  Tom.  /»'.— Pars  Posterior.  P.salm.  LXXX.— ("L.,  p.  10:i;»— 1966.  Tom. 
VIII.— Ihy  Trinitiite,  Libb.  XV.,  p.  81iV— 109H  (bojii,,  4(H1,  ,/i,/,<Mlti).  Tom.  III..  P.  //.— In  .hianuis 
Kvai\gelinm,  Traetatns  ('XXIV,,  p.  1:179 — 1977;  In  Ki)istol:4m  .loannis  ad  PartlM>s.  'fractal ns  X., 
p.  1977— 2()«i;t;  Tom.  A'.— De  Uratia  ('liristi  «'t  de  Peoeato  Originali.  p.  :{5i>— 4i;i  (an.  41S).  Tom.  V.~ 
Sernuines,  &c.,  p.  1 — 17H5.  Ton^.  .Y.— De  Niiptii.'*  et  ("onctipiscentia.  Libb.  II..  ji.  41.'i — 175  ^ciii,  419 — 
420).  7'()»i.  r/.— De  Coiungiis  Adultiriiiis.  Lilib.  II..  p.  451—487  fan.  419).  Tom.  A'.— De  Aninn»  et 
ej\is()rigine.  Libb.  IV.,  p.  475 — 549  (an.  419 — »2(i).  Tom.  ///.— Locntionum  Libb.  VII. .  p.  4a.'>--,S47; 
Quiostionnm  in  Pentatt>nclium,  Libb.  VIl.  y.  547 — 825.  2\>/(i.  A'. — Contra  Duas  Kpistolas  Pelasia- 
noruni,  Libb.  TV.,  p.  54S>— 641.  Tom.  /A'.— Contra  Gaudentium.  Libb.  IL.  p.  707--7.V1.  Ty>iM,  I'/.— 
Contra  Mendaeinni.  Lib.  I.,  p.  517 — 547.  Tom.  VIII. — Contra  AdveV!4arinni  Legiset  Propbetarum, 
Lil>l).  II..  p.  ()();{— <iti5  (an.  419 — 120).  Tont.  A'.— Contra  .Inliaiinm.  Libb.  VI..  p.  641— «8l  r<i".  421). 
Tom.  f.— Regnla  ad  Servos  Dei,  p.  1:177  -i;W4  (an.  4-22- 42:5).  Tom.  III..  P.  /.— De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana. Libb.  IV..  p.  15--121  ((la.  426).  Tom.  A'.— De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio.  Lib.  I.,  p.  881-915 
(an.  426—429);  De  Correptione  et  Gratia.  Lib.  I.,  p.  91.'>— 959.  Tom.  Vlll.—Coutm  Sermoneiii 
Arianornm.  Lib.  I.,  p.  68:t— 709;  De  ILeresibus.  Lib.  I.,  p.  21—51  (an.  428 — »29).  Tom.  A'.,  P.  //.- Do 
Pnedestinatione  Sanctorum.  Lib.  I.,  p.  959—99:?;  De  Dono  Perseverantia>.  Lib,  I.,  p.  993—1049; 
Contra  secundum  Juliaui  Kespousionem,  impert'eutum  opua,  Libb.  VI.,  p.  1049 — 1611. 
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with  criK'lty  and  crime,  and  frenzied  with  Arian  hatred  of  the 
orthodox  faitli — carried  with  them  a  sjjirit  of  savage  cruelty, 
whicli  turned  tlie  beautiful  nature  of  God  into  a  li(jwling  wilder- 
ness. Destruction  was  their  one  aim,  and  terribly  did  they 
carry  it  into  effect.  They  pillaged,  burnt,  sacked,  cut  to  pieces, 
razed  to  the  ground,  scattered  to  the  winds,  stamped  into  the 
earth,  whatever  bore  about  it  a  mark  of  lif<?,  (dvilization,  or 
r<digion.  Tliey  ransacked  the  churches,  smash(^d  to  atoms  the 
ornaments,  and  then  set  the  sacred  edifices  in  tiames,  till  noth- 
ing but  charred  ruins  and  blackened  walls  met  the  eye.  Even 
the  harmless  trees  were  not  spared — they  hacked  them  to  bits 
too,  lest  they  should  give  food  to  that  wretched  remnant  of  the 
population,  whicli,  liaving  fled  to  the  woods  or  hidden  in  tlie 
mountains,  or  crept  into  the  vaults,  had  escaped  th(i  cruel  fate 
of  their  companions.*  No  distinction  was  made  of  age  or  sex. 
Old  men,  delicate  women,  children  just  born,  all  were  trodden 
out  of  life,  or  broken  and  maimed  by  the  violent  fury  of  these 
savages.  Bishops  and  priests  were  tortured  and  burned  to  death. 
Monks  and  virgins  were  dispersed,  or  made  captives,  or  immo- 
lat»jd.  Many  died  of  sheer  want  of  food  ;  many  walked  the 
roads  absolutely  naked,  without  a  friend  of  any  kind  to  help 
them,  and  piteously  begged  for  bread.  A  smoking  furnace,  with 
every  horror  of  blood,  iron,  and  tears,  was  all  that  remained  of 
one  of  the  most  oi)ulent  and  fruitful  portions  of  the  Roman 
world.  At  length  only  three  cities  were  left  w^hich  had  not  been 
visited  by  these  demons  in  the  shape  of  men — Carthage,  IIipj)0, 
and  Cirtha.f 

Finally,  the  time  came  for  Hippo  to  be  beseiged.  8.  Augus- 
tine, now  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  was  struck  down  by  fever. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  surrounded  by  the  community 
\vhi<-h  he  had  so  carefully  formed,  and  attended  by  several 
bishcjps,  amongst  whom  were  Possidius,  and  his  old  familiar 
school  companion  Alypius.  Speaking  of  this  period,  Possidius 
says : — 

"We  iLsed  continually  to  converse  tog-ether  about  the  misfortunes  in  which 
we  wei*e  involve*!,  and  contemj)lated  God's  tremendous  judgments  which 
were  befoi-e  our  eyes,  saying,  'Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  Thy  judgment  is 
right.'  One  day,  at  meal  time,  as  we  talked  together,  he  said,  *  Know  ye 
that  in  this  our  present  calamity  I  pray  Grxl  to  vouchsafe  to  rescue  this  besdeg- 
ed  city,  or  (if  otherwise)  t/)  give  His  servants  strength  to  bear  His  will,  or,  at 
least,  to  take  me  to  Himself  out  of  this  world.'  We  followed  his  advice,  and 
both  oui-selves,  and  our  friends,  and  the  whole  city,  offered  up  the  same 


*  See  Newinam's  Church  of  thf  FaUifrs.  p.  "^iS.    Fourth  Edition. 

t  Poivjoulat,  Historit  de  Saint  Avgiiistii.  Tom.  II.,  Chap.  LIU.,  p.  477—478.     Seconde  Edition. 
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prayer  with  him.    On  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  sickness."* 

"  He  had  been  used  to  say  in  familiar  conversation,  that  after  receiving- 
baptism,  even  approved  Christians  and  priests  ought  not  to  depart  from  the 
body  without  a  titting  and  sufficient  course  of  penance.  Accordingly,  in  the 
last  illness,  of  which  he  died,  he  set  himself  to  write  out  the  special  peniten- 
tial psalms  of  David,  and  to  place  them  four  by  four  against  the  wall,  so  that, 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  in  the  days  of  his  sickness,  he  could  see  them.  And  so  he 
used  to  read  and  weep  abundantly.  And  lest  his  attention  should  be  dis- 
tracted by  any' one,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  he  begged  us  who  were 
with  him  to  hinder  persons  entering  his  room  except  at  the  times  when  his 
medical  attendants  came  to  see  him,  or  his  meals  were  brought  to  him.f 
Till  this  last  illness,  he  had  been  able  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  the 
Church  without  intermission  with  energy  and  boldness,  with  healthy  mind 
and  judgment.  He  slept  with  his  fathers  in  a  good  old  age,  sound  in  limb, 
unimpaired  in  sight  and  hearing,  and,  as  it  is  written,  while  we  stood  by, 
beheld,  and  prayed  with  him.  We  took  part  in  the  Sacrilice  to  God  at  his 
funeral,  and  so  buried  him. "J 

Such  was  the  death  of  this  Father  of  the  Church.  So  he  ended 
who  summed  up  in  himself,  and  manifested  in  their  fullest 
bloom,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Patristic  period.  A 
large  solitary  light,  steadily  shining  in  the  Church  of  Africa, 
separate  as  it  were  from  the  great  luminaries  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  theo- 
logian, when  the  other  planets  have  retired  from  the  heavens, 
as  the  beautiful  day-star,  bearing  within  itself  all  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  night,  and  shedding  them  upon  the  earth  with  a  ray 
as  intense  'as  it  is  pure. 

His  long  eventful  career,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  grave,  had 
been  one  abiding  struggle.  In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  to  wrestle  with  himself;  in  the  second,  he  w^as  engaged  in 
single  combat  w4th  the  enemies  of  the  Church.     The   dust  of 

•  *  "  Undc  ni)l)is(\iiu  s:vpissim(>  colloiiuebiunnr,  et  Dei  trt'nieiuln  .jndicia  pite  ooiilis  nostris 
posita  coiKsichiab.'umis,  diiiules  :  'Justus  ts,  Doiuiiu',  et  nttuni  Jiuliciuni  tiiuin.'  (I'naL 
OA' r///.,  l:f7.)  l'ariti'r(iin'  dolcntcs,  K*'ititMit<'s  «'t  tU-ntt-s  oiabamus  niistratioiium  I'ativju  et 
Dcuui  onmis  ("oiisulalioiiis  {'Z  Cor.,  1.,  3),  ut  iu  tiuU'ni  uos  tribulatiiuu-  siibl«'\arf  ilijtuar»'tur.  Et 
f«)i;tc  provouit,  ut  uua  cum  codcin  ad  nuiisani  ('oustitutis.  et  iiub-  j'out'abulautibus  nobis  dicen-t : 
'  Novt'i'itis  iiu-  bo«'  tfuiporc  nostra-  calauiitatis  itl  Dcuui  rojiaio,  ut  aut  banc  civitatt-ni  ab  hosti- 
bus  (•iiiMnndataui  libfiarc  dijiut'tur,  aut  si  aliud  v\  vidctur,  suos  si-ivos  a«l  i>*'ii'ficudani  suaui 
voliuitatt  lu  t'ortis  fat'iat,  avil  «'iTtt>  ut  lut- dt-  lioc  sauMdo  ad  sc  acripiat.  Qu;l'  ilU'  dici-ns,  noscjui^ 
iiistiiu'us,  (b'inccits  f\uu  cochMu  vt  uos,  ft  nosti'i  oniucs,  ot  ipsi  «iui  in  eadtMU  t'ui-rant  civitatf.  ii 
8ununo  Di'o  similiter  petebaiuus.'  "  (S.  August ini.  '>/'/».  Oinitiu,  Tom.  I.,  in  I'ita,  Au<:tore  I'ossiibo, 
Cap.  XXllU.—XXl.X.,  p.  59;  VatroUxj.  Lat.,  VoL  XXXII.) 

t  S.  August  ini.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap,  XXXI. ,  p.  63 — 64;  Fatro- 
log.  Lat.,  Vol..  XXX 1 1. 

t  "  Et  ita  observutum  ac  faetuni  eat :  et  onmi  ilUi  tempore  oratioui  vaeabat.  Verbuni  Dei 
naque  ad  ipsam  suam  extremam  a'siritudinem  im)ira>termissi\  abierit<'r  et  t'ortit»'r.  sana  uient*', 
sanoque  eonsilio  iu  eeeU'sia  ]ira'<\ieavit.  Memi)ris  omnibus  sui  eorpcnis  ineolumis.  integro 
aspeetu  atqne  aiulilu,  et.  ut  seriptum  est.  nobis  adstautib\is,  et  \  identibus.  et  cum  eo  pariter 
orautibus  obib)rinivit  t'um  i)atribu8  suis.  euutritusiu  lania  seneetute:  et  nobis  euram  pro  ejus 
eounneutlauda  corporis  depositione  saeritieium  Deo  obiatuui  est.  et  sepultus  ei»t.  Testameutuiu 
nullum  fecit.  (|uia  nude  laeeret  pauper  Dei  uon  liabuit.  Eeelesia-  bibliotbeeam.  omm-sqne 
codices  diliiient(-r  posteris  custodiendos  semper  ;iubebat.  .  .  .  Juxtaquod  etiam  s;reulariinu 
quidam  poctaruni.  suis  jubens  quo  sibi  tiunuhuu  niurtuo  in  aggere  publico  coUocareut,  pro- 
grainmate  tinxit,  dicens, 

'  Vivere  post  obituiu  vatein  vis  nosse,  viator. 
Quod  legis  ecce  loquor,  vox.  tua  neuipe  mea  est.'  " 

(Ibid<'m,  p.  64.) 
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battle  and  the  excitement  of  war  were  ever  at  hi«  door.  Like 
Atlianasiiis  ancl  Gregory,  like  Chrysostoni  and  Jerome,  like 
Ambrose  and  Basil,  Ik*  was  (n^er  ready,  armcMJ  cap-u-pie^  ex- 
pecting the  onslaught  of  the  enc'my,  or  with  lance  in  rest,  hurl- 
ing hims«'lf  into  the  midst,  and  overbearing,  in  his  impi^tuoiis 
onset,  the  heretic,  schismatic,  and  jjagan.*  No  one  has  ever 
liad  the  force  of  arm  to  smite  as  he.  No  knight  was  ever  so 
bold,  so  brilliant,  so  victoriously  a  conqueror.  No  Father  of 
the  Catholic  Church  possessed  such  versatility,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  He  had 
known  from  experience  what  human  passions  were.  He  had 
been  schooled  in  the  difficulties  of  life.  His  imagination  was 
elastic  and  warm  ;  his  reasoning  power  immense  ;  his.  poetic 
and  dramatic  genius  great ;  his  knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  the  past  unrivalled.  Who  so  soaring  in  his  gift 
of  abstract  thought  ?  Who  so  wide  in  his  vision  of  the  spreading 
map  of  human  act  and  theory  ?  Who  so  elevated  in  his  stand- 
point— like  a  man  on  a  mountain-top  surveying  the  world  be- 
low ?  Who  looked  down  on  the  enemy,  detected  his  ]fosition, 
turned  his  weak  points  to  such  account,  as  this  great  champion 
of  the  Church  in  a  dark  and  difficult  day  ?  8uch  force  of  logic 
and  such  electricity  of  fancy — when  liave  they  been  so  harmo- 
nized before  Pf  Then,  who  so  loyal  to  the  Church,  so  reveren- 
tial towards  faith,  so  fearful  of  the  aberrations  of  the  reason,  as 
8.  Augustine  ?  Who  so  humble  in  acknowledging  a  fault,  so 
ready  to  correct  an  error,  so  truly  great  in  the  marvellous  can- 
dour of  his  Confessions,  and  so  truly  splendid  in  the  Christian- 
ity of  his  generous,  burning,  loving  heart  ? 

His  great  work  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  an  index  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  he  was  called 


*  Tlie  principal  dat^-s  in  S.  An(;usttne'8  career  are  as  follows: — Born,  Nov.  13,  354;  returns 
from  Madura.  :r70— 1  ;  at  Cartilage.  :ni ;  birth  of  liis  <;liil<l  Ad<'odatu8.  372:  roads  Cicero's 
lli>rtmj(iiiH.\r,'.\;  b«M-oiiicH  a  .\laiii<-licaii,  H"-l :  t«-a«-lM-H  at  'I'liajxast* — rctiiniH  to  ('aitlia};e,  376; 
■y,T'\Xf»  I)f  I'nlrhro  ft  .■fpl".  T!9:  lM-«-oni«-H  a  8<-»-pfic  and  yocH  to  Kooie.  3fl3:  to  Milan.  ^UtTi :  Htndies 
S.Paul — is  C'onvei-ted,  3H6 ;  bapti/.*-d  by  S.  Anil>ros<; — liis  ni(»th«-r  dicK.  3H7;  rt-tiirnH  to  Atrlra, 
388;  niadf  Presbyter.  3H9:  writes  a;;aiii«f  tlic  .Maiiicbean.H.  392 ;  and  tlie  Donali.stM.  394 :  i.iade 
Bisiiop,  39r);  writes  the  C<m/f-nmon8 — Dk  TriiiilaU: — Valerius  dies,  3U7:  Council  of  Cartliaj;e,  :iiW; 
refutes  Petilianus.  4(»*2 ;  asks  to  be  protected  against  the  Donatists,  404 ;  writes  De  Urhis  lionur. 
OhnifHon/-,  4()H;  efforts  ai^ainst  the  Donatistb,  411  ;  De  (.'iritate  />ei.  413;  De  (Jestin  Pal/eat.  SijwmH 
circa  J'el'iyium.  4\'  :  writes  a;;ainKt  PriscillianistH.  420;  Senii-Pelajiiaus.  424  ;  appoints  a  successor, 
426;  writes  tlie  Jiflrartationji,  428;  answers  I'rosper  and  Hilary.  429;  dies,  Aug.  28,  430.  fC/,, 
Library  of  tlif  Fatfierg.  I'oL  J.,  S.  Augxuttine's  Cvii/eMionM,  p.  347.     Oxford. J 

t  8peakinR  of  S,  An^istine's  exceptional  position  amongst  tlie  Fathers,  Bindemann  says: — 
"  Daniit  dieses  Reschah.  kam  Verscliiedenea  bii  ihni  zusaniinen  :  eine  VereiuiguuK  von  <iel- 
steseiycnsclj.'iftvn,  die  oft  nicht  vereinigt  sind.  nnd  noch  viel  seltener  in  solcln-ni  .Mikasse  inid 
soldier  Ilarnionie  vireinigt  sind;  ein  innijier  .SeliiiHUclits'/iifi  der  Stele  ziir  (ieniein.scliaft  iiilt 
(iott.  durcli  Kiiiilriirke  kirchlicher  Froiuiui'jki-it  friih  Kciiiilirt:  ein  Gemiith.  das  auf  eine  von 
alleiii  KleinliclK-n  ontfernte  Kiliab.iibeit,  aiif  Hiiif'aclib.it.  .Milde.  Oeinuth  uiid  lieiiijjen  Kriist 
aiii;elan<rt  war:  eine  niit  Forschungsdranj^  verbinideiM*  Kraft  des  Deukens,  die  ilin  zu  «len 
Inichsten  wler  tielsfen  Problenien  des  Krkeiinens.  bis  an  die  Grt-nze  des  Erieicbbaren  fliliite 
iind  ill  Wwnudernngswiirdiger  Dialektik  sicli  ansbreitete;  ein  reiches  Gefiililsleben  inneiliclier 
Couteniplatioiifii.  in  deneu  seine  Seele  zu  rulien  liehte  nnd  ans  denen  wohl  die  Phautasie 
luaclitig  ihre  Fliifjel  ausznbreiten  strebte.  wobei  sie  aber  doeli  wiedf  r  von  Besonnenlieit  uiid 
Niicbternheit  geziigelt  ward."  (Der  heilige  Auyiustinua.  Driller  uiut  Ulzler  Band,  Ziveile  Abllteir 
lung.  Zwoljlea  CapiUl,  p.  926.) 
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upon  to  accomplish.  His  fifteen  books  "  De  Trinitate^''  his 
treatise  "  De  Vera  Reliqione^''  his  polemic  against  the  Mani- 
cheans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians — all  are  evidences  to 
his  mighty  grasp  and  force  of  mind  ;  but  his  "  Be  Civitate  Dei  " 
may  be  looked  upon  as  his  Summa  Theologica.^  It  speaks  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  times.  Its  method  is  especially  Patristic  ; 
its  conception  large,  broad,  and  dramatic  ;  it  is  history  and 
poetry  ;  it  is  creative  and  exuberant ;  it  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  dej)th  of  its  principles,  the  elevation  of  its  stand- 
point, and  the  vastness  of  its  design.  The  two  great  antagonistic 
cities  standing  over  against  each  other — Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
bring  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  huge  combats,  mighty  battlings 
between  fierce  opposing  hosts, — the  powers  of  paganism  and 
the  heroism  of  the  Cross.  Such  a  work  was  suited  to  the  genius 
of  that  period  ;  it  told  upon  it,  and  subdued  it  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  picture  which  is  engraved  upon  the  mind. 
Poujoulat  says — 

•*  The  *  City  of  God  *  is  a  marvellous  monument,  on  account  of  the  novelity, 
the  height,  and  the  breadth  of  its  design,  and  the  number  of  its  facts  and 
ideas ;  no  genius  before  S.  Augustine  had  ever  seen  so  many  things  so  accu- 
rately, and  from  so  hig-h  an  elevation. f  The  '  City  of  God '  is  as  it  were  the 
encyclopedia  of  the  tifth  century  ;  it  embraces  all  epochs,  and  all  questions, 
an(i  answei'S  them  all.  It  is  the  Christian  poem  of  our  destinies  in  their 
relation  with  our  beginning  and  our  last  end.  The  '  City  of  God  '  and  the 
'Confessions'  after  being  read  and  re-read  for  fourteen  centuries,  will  yet 
continue  to  be  studied  as  long  as  a  trace  of  human  letters  I'emains  ;  because 
these  two  works,  which  have  God  and  man  as  their  subject,  preserve  their 
interest  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions  of  time."| 

Just  as  the  classic  Church  Fathers  are  summed  up  in  S.  Augus- 
tine ;  just  as  he,  through  his  breadth  of  mind  and  grasp,  drew 
into  one,  as  it  were,  the  whole  teaching  of  the  past — so  with 
the  great  Angelical.  He,  in  his  place  and  way,  did  in  the 
'''' Summa  Theologica''  w^hat  8.  Augustine  did  in  the  "  i)e 
Civitate  Dei.''''  They  are  both  of  them  epoch-making  works, 
and  express  a  synthesis  which  is  the  outcome  of  many  centuries 


*  Speaking  (>i"  this  work.  RindtMnann  says:— "Wie  <>in  Waiuit»r»'r.  dor  eiiu>  Gesond  duroli- 
waiuh-rt,  dit' iiu  Kinzt'liuMi  vii'U' Ijedt'Utfudt'  Ansiiditen  darliit'tet  mul  daln-i  oiueii  Ort  «'ntlijilt, 
vou  wtdolu'in  aiis  di»'  t'iiizeliu'U  bt'doiiU-ndfii  Puiikto  iiiit  eiuein  G«»sanuutbliok  iiberschaiit 
wt-rdon  koiiiieu,  wolil  zulotzt  ditseu  Ort  bt'siudit,  iiin  endlicli  uoob  das  Uesaiunitbild  di'sseii, 
TVfts  iin  KinztdiuMi  auzifhiMid  fiir  ihu  ^t'wost'ii  war,  in  sich  aufzunobnuMi ;  so  ersoht'int  t's  aiu-h 
iUi>{«Miu>sst'ii.  dit"  ("barakti-ristik  der  St'hrifteu  Au<;ustiiis  luit  Sfiiu-in  <irossen  apolos;«'ti8idu'U 
Wt-rkc  nl>zusrblit'ss«'u.  Es  ••ii-bt  Sc'hrit'tfU.  vou  lU-iuMi  iiiau  im  bt'soudcrn  Siimo  saut- u  kauu, 
dttss  ihn^  Vinfasscr  diinh  dfini  Volli'iuluiij;  Lob(Misaiit';al)eu  orfi'iUt  habt'u.  Xanilioh  Ofsoiulers 
vou  solcbt'u  Si'hriftfu  wird  uiau  dit-a  sa;iou,  welche  dt-u  Vrrfassor  nicht  uur  liiugere  oder 
kiuzero  Zoit,  soudcru  iibt-rhaupt  wiibreud  st-iuos  litt'rariaohon  Lobens  besrhaftii;!  habeu.  lu 
dieseui  Siuuc  daif  };*'!^",si<  wt-rdcu,  dass  Augtistiuus  durch  seiu  Werk  '  voui  Gottessta.-it '  eiue 
LebeusaulVabt-  crfiillto."     (Ibidem.  ;».  "liKV) 

t  See  liow  S.  Auijustiue  speaks  »>t'  those  who  tliouplit  of  auswering  him  : — 0pp.  Otnuia,  Totn. 
VII.,  De  Civitate  Dei',  Lib.  V..  Cap.  XX  ri..  n.  i.  p.  174  ;  Patrolog.  Lut.,  Vol  XLI. 

X  Histoire  De  Saint  Augttstin.  sa  I'lV.  ses  iEuvres,  son  ISifcU,  Influence  de  son  O^ie,  Tome  II., 
Chap.  XLIX..  p.  421.     Secoiuie  Edition. 
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of  labour,  and  of  the  brain-toil  of  many  able  num.  A  com- 
parison between  the  matter  and  form  of  th(;s(;  two  ett'orts  of 
genins  would  bring  out  very  clearly  the  relative  opportunities, 
characters,  and  tah^nts  of  the  men. 

But  here  another,  and  the  last,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  tlie 
great  classic  Fathers  must  be  treat(;d  of ;  and  th(Mi  the  four 
Latin  and  four  Greek  pillars  of  the  Church  will  have  been 
discussed.  Doubtless,  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  other 
teachers ;  but  those  regarded  by  the  Church  as  her  special 
Doctors  may  be  fairly  held  as  typical  of  tlie  rest. 

Gordianus,  tlie  Father  of  y.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  a  man  of 
noble  family  and  of  saintly  life.  His  three  sisters  dedicated 
their  virginity  to  God.  His  wife,  8ilvia,  became  a  canonized 
saint,  yhe  abandoned  the  world  when  an  occasion  offered, 
and,  hiding  herself  away  in  a  place  csiUed  the  ^' Cella  Nova,' ^ 
near  the  Basilica  of  8.  Paul's,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  prayer,  ])enance,  and  contemplation.  S.  Gregory  was 
probably  born  about  the  year  540.*  Little  is  handed  down 
regarding  his  early  childhood.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  he 
was  taught  grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric  ;  and  that  he  was 
second  to  none  in  his  proficiency  in  these  arts.  He  was 
endowed  with  good  memory  and  quick  parts,  and  had  a  natural 
esteem  for  the  teachings  of  authority.  Law  and  philosophy 
were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  his  earnest  craving  after 
knowledge  gave  evidence  of  that  future  which  was  rc^alizcid  in 
his  career. 

The  principal  strategic  centres  have  now  been  touched  upon 
— Alexandria,  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Constantinople,  Bethlehem, 
Milan,  Hippo — and  now  we  come  to  Rome.  Theology,  eccle- 
siastical X)f^litics,  Scripture,  eloquence :  the  bishop,  the  orator, 
the  Biblicist,  the  preacher, — these  have  been  dwelt  upon  in 
their  different  offices,  and  have  been  shown  to  shed  within  tlie 
Church  their  various  lights.f  Now  we  approach  the  crown  of 
all,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  ^yas  the  first  monk-Pope,  and 
the  first  great  luminary,  w^ho,  by  the  universal  consent  of  Chris- 

*  Paul  thf*  Deacon  Rpeaka  tlius  of  tlie  pareiitajje  of  S.  firegory  : — "  Grcfjorius  )iac  nrbe 
Roiiiana.  patre  (ionliaiio,  iiiatre  vero  Silvia  editus,  iioii  solnin  dc  H]>ectal)i]i  Heiiatoriiiii  proHapia, 
Vfrmii  «ti:iiii  reliniosa,  ori;;iiMMii  diixit.  Nam  Kelix.  istiiiH  ai»(>ist«ii("e  sedis  antisti'S,  vir  iiiajniifi 
virtiitih,  ft  KeclcHiib  iu  Cliristo  gloria,  ejus  ataviiM  fiiit.  Sed  taiiicii  liaiic  (ireKorius  taiita;  iiol/ili- 
tatiH  liiK-aiii  inoribuK  extiilit.  probiti  aetibiis  decoravit.  l)eiii(|iH',  ut  jiost  in  projtatnlo  clariiit, 
non  sine  uia^no  ({iiodain  praisayio  talesortitns  eat  n<»inen.  Grej^onns  nainque  ex  Gi;e<;oelf»<|nio 
in  nostra  linjjna  vi{;ilator.  ben  vigilans  sonat.  Re  «*tenini  vera  vi<;ilavit  sibi.  dnni  divinia 
inluprendo  pi;eeej)tiH.  landabiliter  vixit.  Vi<jilavit,  et  fid<libn8  po])nli9.  diini  doctrin;e  attiiientis 
insenio  eis  <|ii<>  tianiite  ecelcstia  Heaiideient  patefecit."  (Sanct!  Grejjoiii,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  /., 
in  I'ita,  Auctore  Paulo  Diacono,  Motiadw  ('uaninensi,  n.  I, p.  42;  I'atrohjg.  Lai.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  See  the  liiftli  opinion  entertained  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  his 
conteraporarv:— /viA  Hist.  Cap.  I.  :  bv  S.  Isidore.  Lib.  Dn  Illust.  Eccles.  Script..  Cap.  XXVIL;  by 
John  the  Dea'ron.  Lib.  /..  Cap.  XVIT..  De  Vita  S.  Gri'gorii ;  by  Venerable  Bede.  Lib.  11..  J/ift. 
Errlfs.  GfntiK  AngUtmm.  Cap.  /.  ;  by  Pope  Hadrian  I..  Ad  KpigopoH  HispaniiR.  Tom.  VJI.,  Corunl., 
p.  1017;  and  by  inanv  others  nientioned  in  S.  Gregorii  Papaj,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I,,  p.  487 — 5(K»; 
Fairoloy.  />/it.,  Vol.  LXXV. 
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tendom,  has  been  styled  "  Magnus,'^  as  well  as  "  Sunctus.'" 
Scripture,  oratory,  theological  lore,  and  governing  powers  of 
the  highest  order,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  this  great 
Benedictine,  in  such  unusual  proportions  as  to  have  lifted  him 
far  above  the  level  of  distinguished  men.  He  shines  even  at 
this  day,  through  the  haze  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  with 
a  radiance  specially  his  own.  Breadth  of  mind,  benevolence,  a 
large  heart,  a  certain  magnificence  combined  with  true  humility, 
a  stubborn  will,  joined  to  a  gracious  courtesy  and  tenderness 
of  manner — a  Patriarchal  Sovereign  Pontiff,  seated  on  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  and  ruling,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  a  crumbling 
world — such  a  picture  as  this  is  presented  to  the  imagination 
when  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  brought  before  the  mind.* 

Born  in  the  midst  of  splendour  and  wealth,  with  a  brilliant 
career  open  to  him,  it  seemed  little  probable  that  the  accom- 
plished son  of  Silvia  would  throw  up  the  charms  of  life,  and 
embrace  poverty  and  the  Cross. 

The  very  society  into  which  he  was  cast,  held  out  great  temp- 
tations to  a  young  man  of  parts  and  of  ambition.  He  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome,  an  office  of  high  dignity, 
and  offering  every  inducement  which  station,  wealth,  and  intlu- 
ence  could  hold  out  for  making  the  best  of  this  world,  and  for 
enjoying  the  honours  which  it  lavishes  in  such  profusion.f 
Many  men,  like  S.  Benedict,  or  S.  Anthony,  or  S.  Basil,  have 
broken  with  the  world  before  it  has  placed  them  in  position  ; 
many  men,  after  they  have  tried  it  and  found  it  fail,  have  dedi- 
cated their  declining  years  to  the  service  of  their  Master, — but 
few  indeed  there  are,  who,  like  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
very  flush  and  high-tide  of  popularity,  when  their  blood  was 
warm  with  passion,  when  the  world  was  dangling  its  charms 
before  their  eyes,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  thrown  up 
all  its  gifts,  and  in  poverty  and  subjection,  have  been  content, 
indeed  have  been  overjoyed,  to  give  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
serve  Christ  crucified,  in  holocaustic  love  and  blind  obedience.J: 


*  His  early  tendencies  point  to  his  fntiiic  : — "  Disciplinis  vero  libi'ialibiis.  hoc  est  granuua- 
tica,  rlu-torioa.  diaU'ctira.  ita  a  piui^)  ost  iiistilntus.  ut  tiuainvis  to  tt'nii>oiv  tioit-reut  adlnic 
Konuo -st udia  littcraiiun.  tann'n  im)h  in  iirbc  ipsa  si'citudii.s  cssr  ])iitarft ur.  hu'iat  t'i  in  i)aiva 
adlinc  a>tat»>  niatiiruni  jam  stndiuni  ailliu'icio  scilicet  nia.jdriini  tlictis;  ct  si  «inid  difiunni 
liotni.ssct  anditu  pcrcipcic,  non  scunitcr  ohlivioni  tiadcrc.  scd  tcnaci  ]>otins  nicinoria' com- 
lucnduro  :  lianricbattivic  jam  tunc  sitibuudo  dix'trina'  tiucnta  pcctorc.  <pia>  ]>ost  conjirucnti 
tempore  nicUito  j;uttiiic  ciuctarct.  Hie  in  annis  adoleseentia'  (in  qviibus  sob-t  ea  ivtas  viiw 
sa'»'uli  iufiredi)  Deo  capit  devotus  existere,  et  ad  supein;e  vitie  patriam  totis  dosideriis 
aubebvve."  (S.  (Tieiioiii  Fa]>a>,  Opp.  Omnia,  Torn,  /.,  in  Vita.  Atu-tore  Paulo  l>iaoono,  n.  2,  j).  42 — 
43;  VutroloiJ.  Lot.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  And  indeed  the  woild  bad  somf  eflFect  even  on  him.  Hear  John  (not  Paul)  the  Deacon: — 
"  Sed.  dum  convertiioni.ssu;eKiatiamlon};iusin'otrabens.  tntius  se  Cbristo  fanmlatnrum  putaret, 
Ri  sub  pnvtoiis  \ubaui  habitu  mnndo  specie  teniis  serviiet,  capcrunt  multa  contra  eutn  ex 
ejuadom  sa-culi  oura  suceiescere  ;  ita  ut  non  jant.  siiut  pvo)u>suevat.  specie,  sed  in  eo  retiuere- 
tur  ei  menle."  (S.  Gienorii  Papa\  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  I'ita,  Aurtove,  Joanne  Diaoono.  Lib. 
i..  >»,  4,  /».  tU— tir> ;   I'alroloii.  JaiL.   !'<»/,  LA'.VT.) 

t  The  foHowiu^i  shows  what  Gregory  misht  have  been  in  the  world  : — "  Quid  ii<  hao  amplis- 
sima  diguitatv  gesseritGrcgorius,  iguoiari  u  uobi&  voluit;  coiyicitiu-  tamcuexmorum  probitate, 
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And  this  is  what  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  Voice 
of  Grace,  in  the  prime  of  manly  life.  And  greatly  did  the 
Roman  people  wonder  at  him,  when  they  beheld  their  former 
Prefect,  who  had  paraded  the  streets  in  rich  silks  covered  with 
sparkling  gems,  humbly  going  his  way  in  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth of  a  simple  monk.* 

He  was  a  select  soul  from  the  very  first.  Probably  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother  that  he  learnt  to  love  God 
in  tender  childhood.  The  vision  of  the  Unseen  World  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  him  some  considerable  time  before 
he  made  his  irrevocable  step.  Christ  had  chosen  him  out  for 
His  own,  and  at  length  the  Voice  spoke  so  strongly,  and  the 
attraction  became  so  great,  that,  breaking  through  all  pretexts, 
he  gave  himself  over,  in  poverty  of  life,  to  serve  his  Saviour. 
Paul  the  Deacon  says  that — "  in  his  youthful  days,  when  young 
men  are  accustomed  to  enter  the  world,  Gregory  began  to  serve 
God  devoutly,  and  to  yearn  with  all  his  might  after  the  life 
which  is  above."! 

The  8aint  seems  to  be  speaking  of  himself,  when  he  says,  in 
his  book  of  Morals  : — 

"And  T^ecaiise  they  [holy  men]  contemn  all  transitory  thing's,  they  do  not 
experience  the  licentious  familiarities  of  the  thoughts  spiing-ing  therefrom. 
For  their  desires  are  fixed  upon  their  eternal  country  alone,  and  loving  none 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  they  enjoy  a  perfect  tran(juillity  of  mind  ;  and 
hence  it  is  said  with  justice  *  which  buildeth  desolate  places  for  themselves.' 
For  *  to  build  desolate  places'  is  to  banish  from  the  heart's  intenor  the  stir- 
rings of  earthly  desires,  and  with  single  aim  at  the  eternal  inheritance  to 
pant  in  love  of  inward  peace.  Had  he  not  banished  from  himself  all  the 
risings  of  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  who  said,  '  One  thing  have  I  desii'ed 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  V  .  .  .  Far  from  the  tumult  of  earthly  things  he  had  sought  a 
singular  and  perfect  retreat  in  a  quiet  mind,  wherein  he  should  see  God  the 
more  clearly,  in  proportion  as  he  saw  Him  alone  with  himself  also  alone."! 

juris  peritia,  jiulicii  iiiaturitatc.  strenuit.ito.  vi  iiidcfessa  in  laboribus  et  ncgotiia,  dftuiqiioex 
lot  taiitis<|iic  animi  «l()til)>i8  (luibiis  ipajjiH  (|iiain  ptirpuiTB  splendore  pra'fiil"«'but,  euiti  optiitii 
pra-toiis  i>artc'8  oriini-.s  fjbii.s.sc"  (S.  (irc^orii  l'apa\  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptin 
adomnta.  Lib.  I.,  n.  4.  p.  251 ;  Patrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  LXX  V.) 

*  "  Kt  qnlaiite  serico  contextu  ac  jjfiimii.s  inicantibus  solitus  erat  ppr  urbf-m  procodere 
traWatuH,  post  vili  c(»iit»-«;tii3  toguiine,  iniiiistrabat  pauper  ipse  pauperibus."  (lOi'lem,  Auctvre 
Paulo  Diafono,  n.  4,  p.  43.) 

t  S.  Gregorii  PapjB,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /.,  in  Vita  Anctore  Paulo  Diacouo,  n.  2.  p.  43  ;  Patrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  LXX  V.  Again: — "  Po»tea  tanicu  pius  Prajtor,  cum  nit  iinos  animi  seusus  explorare 
hcrutarique  sa-j)*-  cousuevisset,  aniiuadvertit  tandem,  coblesti  luniine  illustratns,  inolita  se  vitas 
Sitcularis,  consiietudine  devinctum  niunduiue  blanditiis  irretitum,  in  ipsis  relinriuendis  luorau 
nectere,  neqne  corpore  tantuin,  ut  falso  putaverat,  sed  ipso  mentis  afl'ectu  iu  sa^culo  retiueri." 
{Ibidem,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata.  Lib.  I.,  iu  5,  p.  252.) 

t  "  At  contra  saucti  viri,  (juia  niliil  liu.jus  mundi  apnetunt,  nullis  procul  dubio  in  rorde 
tnmultibus  preiuuutur  ;  onjn«'S  (juippe  inordinatos  desicleriorum  motus  a  cubili  cordi.s,  niaiiu 
sanctiB  (iouHiderationis  ejiciunt,  et  quia  transitoria  cuueta  despieiunt,  ex  his  nascentes  cogita- 
tionnni  insolentias  non  patiuntur.  Solam  namqne  ;eternam  patriam  appetunt ;  et  quia  nulla 
Lujus  mundi  diligunt,  magna  mentis  tranquillitate  perfruuntur.  Unde  recte  dicitnr:  qui 
aulijicant  sihi  Holiludiaes.  Solitudines  qiiippe  ;edififare,  est  a  secret o  cordis  terrenorum  deMideri- 
omm  tumnltus  expellere,  et  una  intentione  tetern.'e  patriae  in  amorem  intimu:  quietis  aniielare. 
An  non  cuuetos  a  se  eogitationum  tumullus  e\t>ulerat  qui  dicebat,  &c.  ?  .  .  .  A  tnmultii 
rerum  temporalium  magnum  quemdam  secessum  petieratquietam  mentem,  in  qua  tanto  puritu 
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Here  is  the  explanation  of  that  yearning,  expressed  with 
such  overpowering  sadness  in  so  many  letters,  sermons,  and 
writings  of  the  Saint,  after  he  had  been  drawn  from  the  repose 
of  monastic  life  into  the  turbulent  sea  of  ecclesiastical  politics. 
It  was  not  idleness  he  sought,  nor  was  it  even  peace — in  the 
sense  in  which  the  world  understands  that  word ;  but  it  was 
the  peace  which  the  world  does  not  understand,  and  cannot 
give.  Gregory's  one  desire  was  after  Christ.-  He  wished  to 
*'  see  Him  alone  with  himself  alone."  He  only  sought  peace, 
because  peace  was  a  condition  of  vision — because  the  more  all 
his  faculties  were  at  rest  from  worldly  tumult,  so  much  the  more 
clearly  would  he  behold  his  Saviour.*  It  was  a  yearning  inde- 
scribable which  possessed  him,  after  the  one  real  Object  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  Gregory  from  boyhood 
experienced  that  innate  craving  after  a  larger  light,  a  brighter 
world,  and  more  satisfying  joy  than  crumbling  earth  could  offer 
him. 

His  dread  of  being  inveigled,  and  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
come  out  in  these  words  : — 

*'I  then  [when  at  Constantinople]  detailed  in  your  eai-s  [Bishop  Leander] 
all  that  displeased  me  in  myself,  since  for  late  and  long  I  declined  the  grace 
of  conversion,  and  after  that  I  had  been  inspired  with  a  heavenly  affection, 
I  thought  it  better  to  be  still  shrouded  in  the  secular  habit.  For  thoug-h  I 
had  now  disclosed  to  me  what  I  should  seek  of  the  love  of  things  eternal, 
yet  long-established  custom  had  so  cast  its  chains  upon  me,  that  I  could  not  , 
change  my  outward  habit :  f  and  while  my  purpose  still  compelled  me  to 
engage  in  the  servdce  of  this  world  as  it  were  in  semblance  only,  many  influ- 
ences began  to  spring  up  against  me  for  caring  for  this  same  world,  so  that 
the  tie  which  kept  me  to  it  was  now  no  longer  in  semblance  only,  but  what 
is  more  serious,  in  my  own  mind.  At  length  being  anxious  to  avoid  all  these 
inconveniences,  I  sought  the  haven  of  the  monastery  and  having  left  all  that 
is  of  the  world,  as  at  that  time  I  vainly  believed,  I  came  out  naked  from  the 
shipwreck  of  human  life. "J 

Dcum  cerneret,  quanto  linnc  cum  se  solo  solum  inveniret."  (S.  Gregorii  Papas,  0pp.  Omnia, 
Tom.  I.,  Moralium.  Lib.  IV.  in  Cap.  III.  B.  Job,  Cap.  XXX.  [Vet.  XXXI r.^,  n.  58,  p.  668;  Patroloa 
Lat..  Vol.  LXXV.)  j.  .z'         ,  w 

*  For  example  see  some  of  his  letters.  Writiiis  to  Tlieoctista,  the  emperor's  sister,  he  says  : 
— "  Alta  enim  (luietis  meas  saiuiia  peniidi,  et  intiis  corriu-ns.  ascendisse  exterius  videor.  Uiide 
me  a  couditoris  luei  facie  loiigc  oxpulsum  deploro.  Oonabar  uainque  quolidie  extra  muuduni, 
extra  carnem  tieri,  cnneta  phantasmata  corporis  ab  ociilis  mentis  abipere,  et  superua  gaudia 
iucorporaliter  videre:  et  i\oa  solum  vocibna  sed  medidlis  cordis  ad  Dei  Faciem  adhelans,  dioe- 
bam:  Tib i  dixit  cor  mmm  :  Qiuvnivi  vultum  tuum  :  Vnltiim  Utnm.  Domine.  rcQuiram  (Ps.  XXVT..S) 
S.  Gresorii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Kpistolariim  Lib.  I..  Indict.  IX..  Kpist.  r. .  ;>.  448  • 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVIL  Sue  aUo  Epist.  VI.,  p.  452;  Epist.  VII.,  ad  Amistasium  Episcopuni, 
J).  4.')2;  EpiM.  XXL.  p.  466;  Epist.  XXVI.,  p.  479;  Epist.  XXVIL,  p.  480;  flpisi.  XXX.,  p.  483: 
Epuft.  XLIIL,  p.  496.  .  ^  .  -f-^  ,1'         , 

t  "  Uudum  te,  frater  beatissime,  in  Constaiitinopolitana  urbe  cojrnoscons,  c\im  me  illic 
sedis  apostolical  respousa  const riujieveut,  et  te  ilhic  iivjuncta  pro  causis  fidei  Visijiothorum 
Icsatio  perduxisset,  omne  in  tuis  auribus,  quod  milii  de  me  displicebat.  exposni:  quouiani  din 
lonfjeque  couversionis  jjratiam  distuli,  et  postquam  civlesti  sum  desiderio  afflatus  saM-ulari 
habit  \i  contefji  melius  putavi.  Aperiebatur  enim  milii  .jam  de  a'ternitatws  aujore  ciuid  quaM-erem. 
sed  inolita  me  cousuetudo  deviuxerat,  ne  exteriorem  eultuui  mutarem."  (S.  Gregorii  Papai, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  Moralium  Libri,  Epistola  Mi.-i.^oria.  Cap.  I.,  p.  511;  Patroloff.  Lat..  Vol.  LA'AtJ 

t  "  Cumque  adhuc  me  cojjeret  auimus  pra>seuti  mundo  cpiasi  specie  tenns  deservire, 
cceperunt  multa  contra  nui  ex  ejusdem  nuindi  cura  succrescen.  ut  in  eo  jam  iu)n  specie,  sed, 
quod  est  fiiii'Vius,  mente  retiuerer.  (^uai  tauem  cuncta  sollicitv  fufjiens,  portum  mouasterii 
petii,  et  rclictis  quie  muadi  sunt,  ut  frustra  tunc  credidi,  ex  luijus  vita-  uautVasio  uudus  evasi." 
(IbUieni.) 
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Wliat  greatly  inflamed  the  niiiid  of  Gregory  was  tlie  life  of 
S.  Benedict,  the  Patriarch  of  Western  ni(;nks.  How  iniimtely 
and  deeply  he  had  studied  that  life,  is  evident  from  his  "  ]3ia- 
logiies;"  and  he  was  liardly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
acquired  from  his  dear  familiar  friend  Constantine,  the  successor 
of  8.  Benedict  at  Cassino,  the  information  therein  contained.* 
Then  he  had  earnest  conversations  with  Valentinian  of  the 
Lateran  monastery  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  with  Ilon- 
oratus,  the  Abbot  of  Hubiaco  ;  and  his  various  works  show  how 
his  ear  had  been  attuned  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Holy 
Rule.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  thousands  of  saints 
which  this  Order  has  given  to  the  Church,  there  is  not  one  man 
who  more  excjuisitely  fulfils  in  his  own  example  those  profound 
instructions  giviMi  by  iS.  Benedict  regarding  the  charact<^r  and 
conduct  of  the  Abbot.f  Gregory  the  Great  sitting  on  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  legislating  for  the  Universal  Chnrch,  prudently, 
lovingly,  and  supremely  governing,  is  simply  the  Benedictine 
Abbot  transferred  to  the  Pontifical  throne — is  simply  an  exi)r(^s- 
sion  in  the  life,  of  that  greatnt^ss  and  that  sanctity  which  flow 
from  the  teachings  of  the  insi)ired  Patriarch  of  Western  Monks. 

The  precise  year  in  which  Gregory  abandoned  his  high  posi 
tion  in  the  world,  is  uncertain — probably  in  575.:}:  He  would 
then  have  been  in  the  prirueof  life.  He,  like  all  Church  h«^roes, 
did  not  act  by  halves  :  wiiat  he  did.  he  did  earnestly.  His  vast 
possessions  ceased  to  please  him.  The  deep  love  and  respect 
entertained  towards  him  by  the  Roman  people  had  no  effect 
upon  his  heart.  He  threw  aside  his  jewelled  silks  ;  divested 
himself  of  all  his  estates  ;  and  entered  the  splendid  liberty  of 
monastic  life.  0,  the  joy  of  shaking  off  the  world,  and  breath- 
ing freely  in  the  open  air  of  the  house  of  God,  and  with  ready 
unincumbered  wing,  fiying  towards  the  sweet  Rest  of  the  vision 
of  the  Great  Supreme  !^ 


♦•"Vix  qnidcm  annnin  viKcBinnim  attigcrat.  cum  freqiientibus  roUociitiniiibuH  a  Ix-ato 
CoiiHtaiifiiio.  S.  Bi-in-(li<;tl  disrijiiilo.  (•.iuH(|iif  in  iii(ma«t«Tii  CasiiH-iiHis  rc^iiniim:  siicccKHon-,  qui 
Hiiixi  « irriti-r  <>«.  Hiijini  .VKI.  oliii.sHi-  Iccitur.  Jain  oiiiiii:*  jciiir  (jua-  <lc  •■odiiii  S.  Utucdicto  h«  ri|i«it 
totti  Lib.  M..  Dialogornni  pcrlcfto  «li(li»«-rat .  iit  ipse  (Jicfidriiis  tcstafiiiii  uliqiiit  m  laiidati  libri 
i>iahtK-  pni'fatioiM*;  uiidf  iiit«'lli}ia8  qti:«  fucrint  iiobiliHsiiiii  Im.jiis.juvciiis  sttidia."  (S.  <Jrcj;orii 
rap.!',  ffpp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /.,  in  Vita  rx  nrripti-n  f^jim.  <i:c.,  n.  5,  p.  iV2 ;   Palrolog.  Lai.,  VoL  LXXV.) 

f  '  !)»•  ffxlrni  arRuniento.  scilicet  de  S.  Benidicti  vita,  froqiwiiter  ctiain  rolloqui  solt-bat  cuni 
Valeiitiniaiio  qui  aiiiiiH  imiltis  n)ouaHt«-rio  Laterancnsi  pia-fuit;  ciiui  Siiii)>lici().  «iui  S.  Ucucdicli 
<-o!i;cr«-Kaiionfin  y»OHt  enini  lertius  rcxit;  et  cum  Honorato,  qui  Siiblacfiisi  iiioua8t«*ri<»  jmBerat ; 
janiqui-  tunc  ad  arcfioris  et  perfectioriB  vit»  propositum  acceiidi  videbatur."  J  Ibidem,  exejvM 
Bcriptii  adomaia,  n.  5,  p.  252.) 

X  ■■  Ut  vero  quantum  liccbit  aaHiKiienius  quo   tcniporc,  quavp   ictatc  Grfgoriiis  iiionacbura 


induerit,  id  factum  subodorrfmur  paulo  post  Kubscriptam  Laun-utn  cautioucm  de  qua  supra 
miDi.  3  ;  boc  est.  anno  57,S.  cum  quadraft.-iiario  quinqu.^  auuis  CHH.t  minor."  (.V  JT'-Korn  »  ap*. 
Opp    (ymnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vila,  ex  ejiut  ecriptiJt  automata,  n.  7  p.  2.5:5;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  hXA  v.) 


Job,  Cap.  A  A/.  (  Vet.  XL),  n.  25.  p.  1034.) 
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The  use  which  Gregory  made  of  his  wealth  shows  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  heart.  He  established  and  endowed  six  Benedictine 
monasteries  in  Sicily.  He  converted  his  paternal  palace  into 
an  abbey,  and  the  remainder  of  his  goods  he  distributed  amongst 
the  poor.  Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  world  could  lavish, 
with  a  light  heart  he  entered  the  seventh  monastery,  that  of  8. 
Andrew's  (now  called  8.  Gregory's),  near  the  Coliseum,  and, 
naked,  was  clothed  with  the  love,  grace,  and  intimate  friendship) 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such,  once  more,  was  the  influence  of  the 
monastic  principle  on  the  career  of  a  man  of  broad  mind  and 
generous  tender  heart.  Thus  did  the  cords  of  Adam  and  the 
chains  of  grace  bind  and  lead  captive,  as  a  prisoner  of  Christ,  the 
great  governor  of  Rome — the  admired  of  the  people,  and  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  the 
State.* 

He  looked  forward  to  the  reward,  and  to  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance.    He  says — 

"  Whosoever  being- urged  by  the  incitement  of  Divine  love,  has  forsaken 
all  that  he  possessed  here,  shall  doubtless  attain  there  [in  heaven]  to  the 
height  of  judicial  power  ;  that  he  may  then  come  as  judge  in  company  with 
the  Judi^e,  who  now  by  consideration  of  the  Judgment  cliastises  himself  with 
voluntary  poverty.  For  hence  it  is  that  it  is  said  by  Solomon  concerning  the 
spouse  of  Holy  Church  :  "'  Her  husband  is  honourable  in  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  senators  of  the  land.'f  Hence  Isaias  says:  'The  Lord  will 
enter  into  Judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  people.'  J  Hence  Truth  proclaims 
these  same  ancients  now  no  longer  servants  but  friends  :  '  I  will  not  now 
call  you  servants  ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends.'  §  And  the  Psalmist  regard- 
ing the  same  saith  :  '  But  to  me  thy  fi'iends,  0  God,  are  made  exceeilingly 
honourable.'  ||  And  whilst  he  T)eheld  their  loftiness  of  mind,  and  how  they 
trod  down  with  the  heel  of  the  foot  the  glory  of  the  world,  he  thereupon 
added  :  *  Their  principality  is  exceedingly  strengthened  ! '  And  that  we  might 
not  think  that  tiiey  be  few,  who  we  learn  thus  advanced  even  to  the  sununit 
of  such  high  perfection,  he  thereupon  added  :  *  I  will  remember  them,  and 
they  shall  be  mnltiplied  above  the  sand.'  For  as  many  pei-sons,  then,  as  now 
wittingly  abjuse  themselves  for  the  love  of  the  Truth,  so  many  lamj^s  shall 
then  blaze  foith  in  the  Judgment."  % 

*  "  Ant('i]uam  autom  sicculo  nuntiiun  n-initteii't.  '  lu  irbus  propnis  sex  in  Sicilia  inouns- 
tevia  <'oii';i('}ia\  it,'  vit  loiiuitin  illoniui  tcnii>()ruin  h<'rii>tor  (iiofioriiis  Tiirou.  (Lib.  X.  Cup.  I.), 
'  81'ptiiiiiini  iut'iii  uiltis  Homa'  ii.niros  iii.slitiiit.  tuiihiis  taiitam  (U'h-;;ans  tt'iiar\uu  ropiatii.  tiuaiila 
ad  virtmn  (|uotidiauum  pialn-iulmu  siilliceiot,  xt'li«|\ia  vi'iuUilit,  cum  omui  pra-sidio  ac  pauperi- 
bu8  «io<;avit.' "  (S.  (Jnfiorii  Papa>,  Opp.  Ihnnia.  Tom  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ^is  acriptis  adonuita,  iu  6, 
p.iCvl:   hUtohxt.  Lot..  rol.LXXr.) 

t  Pror..  XXXI.,  2:1.  i  Isains.  TIT..  14.  {  John.  XV..  !.■>. 

II  "  (^iiisiiuis.  stiiiMilo  divini  atiuuis  cxcitatus,  hio  possessa  reliquorit.  illio  ]>io<'nl  dnbio 
culnicu  judiciaiia' jiolf-statis  obtiiu'lut.  ut  siiiiiil  tuiu- judi'x  cum  .judici-  vcuiat.  qui  nunc  ron- 
sidcratiiuu'jvulicii.scsc  spontanea  paupcrtatc  castifjat.  Hinc  est  enim  qxiod  de  sanot;v  Kcelesiw 
snouisu  \H'V  JSalonioneni  dicitur:  X'ohilin  in  porti.t  vir  ejus.  qnon<io  .■iederit  rum  .tt'nuloritniit  tfrnr 
\l'roi\.  XXXI..  2[\).  Mine  Isaias  ait  :  7)(>m//iH.s  ml  jvilicium  vitiirt  nitii  xniiorihuti  jHtpiili  fui  (Isaias, 
JIT..IA).  Hiiu' eosdeni  scniores  Veritas  non  .jam  fanmlos.  sed  amicus  denunfiat,  dioens:  -Von 
jam  (iifiiii)  cos  .•«  rro.'i.  sitl  diiiiro.f  mto.t  (.hui)i..  XV..  I.'>).  t^iu»s  nimirum  I'salniista  iutuens,  ait: 
Alihi  otiti'tii  )iit)iis  hotioririrati  srtnt  amiri  t)ii.  Ik'us  (iViW.  CXXXVIII..  17).  (S.  iircsorii  E'apa-,  Opp. 
Onniin.  Tow.  I..  Mornliiim  Lib.  X.  in  Cap.  XII.  ;  B.  Job.  Cap.  XXXI.  (Vcl.  XXX.).  u.  isa.  ;>. 'J.MV— 951 ; 
Potrolo,,.  Lot..   Vol.  I. XXV.) 

II  ■■  (^u«u'um  dnm  t-elsit  udinom  cordis  aspiceret.  nuindi  sjluriam  t|ua  calce  ealcaront.  protinus 
addidit :  .\'imix  ronfortotn.'i  r.-it  i»'inripatiis  cornm.  .\c  ne  paucos  csst>  ere«leremns.  quos  ]>roticere 
nsiiue   ad   .sumuiam    tanta-  pertettii>uis  a<;POscimus.    illu'o   a<Uuu\it:    Dnmiiurabo  io».  rt  super 
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AVith  what  ardour  Gregory  put  his  "  heel  on  the  ^lory  of  the 
W(n*l(l,"  and  witli  wliat  earnestness  he  ^ave  hinis(»lf  over  to  the 
ri^rours  of  a  penitential  life,  and  \vitli  what  ^reat  results  his 
saintly  example  was  crowned,  come  out  clearly  in  the  history 
of  liis  monastic  career.  The  severity  of  his  ])enances  su^^^^sts 
the  sternness  of  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  mountain  cave.  lnd«?(Mi, 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  austerities,  that  at  one  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Continuous  prayer,  contemplation,  and  study  of 
the  Scrii)tures,  accompanied  with  rigorous  fasts  (being  content 
with  a  few  legumes),  at  length  told  upon  his  constitution  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  often  swooned  aw^ay  ;  and  finally,  liad 
to  give  up  fasting  altogether.  80  much  was  his  system  shaken 
by  the  violence  with  which  he  trod  upon  the  tlesh,  that  he  nev<'r 
wholly  recovered  himself ;  and  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.*  Very  possibly  it  was  that  same  in- 
domitable energy  which  made  him  so  uncompromising  with 
self-seeking,  which  in  the  issue  carried  him  to  the  supreme 
lieight  of  Divine  love,  and  made  him  tit,  after  liaving  broken 
self,  to  control  the  destinies  of  th(^  Universal  Church. f 

Nor  was  his  silent  monastic  life  without  its  aspirations  after 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  did  not  want  for  sympathy 
with  his  kind.  All  that  was  beautiful  and  of  good  report  found 
its  way  to  his  heart,  and  was  i)urified  and  elevated  by  coming 
in  contact  with  his  exalted  mind.  Walking  through  the  market- 
place, he  was  arrested  by  the  graceful  forms  and  })ure  faces  of 
the  Anglo-kSaxon  boys.  They  at  once  became  associated  in  his 
mind  with  something  divine.  **  Those  who  have  angelical  coun- 
tenances," he  said,  "  ought  to  be  the  com])anions  of  the  angels 
in  heaven."  X  He  could  not  endure  the  thought  that/such  beau- 
tiful creations  should  be  corrupted  by  pagan  vice,  and  be  lost 
for  ever.  He  obtained  j)ermission  to  leave  S.  Andrew's  and  to 
undertake   the   perilous   mission   of  converting    their   distant 


arrnnm  mullipUmtyiintvr.  Qiiot  ita<|ue  ninir  pro  ainore  vcritatis  »«•««'  lilwiiter  Iniiniliant,  tot 
ttiiH'  ill  jiiilirio  I»iii)>ii4l<-H  <-(>riiscaiit.  Dii-atiir  i^itnr  rtM-to:  Liim/ifiK  c>nU-m)>l't  npiul  ro^/ituti'/neji 
dicitum,  jHiiiila  cut  Irinimn  <((iti((unt,  ({iiisi  iiiiiiiHciijiiMiiu*  jiihti  aniiiia  veliit  aliji-cta  cotiti'iiiiiitiir 
cum  degens  iuferiiiB  cloriam  uou  habet,  sed  adniirabilis  ceruitur  dum  desuper  fiilget."  {Ibidem, 
p.  961.) 

*  "  Non  Holtini  nrationi  ft  ront»*inplationi  ab  ipno  moiiaHtio.f  pala-stnr  ingrf srii  totiim  an 
d<-dit  ffreKoriiiH.  »rd  eiiam  almtiiifiitiM'.  j«-jiiiiii.H.  aliiccpie  pfeiiitentijr-  o|>«-ri)Mi.s.  <|iia^  Ha<roniiii 
librorniii  b-itiiHK'  ;u-  nn-ditatioii*-  «(Miili»'i»at.  ita  ch-ditUH  ••rat.  ut.  dchilitato  8tciiiia<lio  et  afllirta 
valctiidiiif.  bri'vi  iiinrituriiH  vnl»rcliir.  Neqiie  taiiieii  fr»'<)ni-iif«'H  iiiorbi  Kiia«l»-rc  potiu-rmit  iit 
dt-  taiita  Vila-  aHprntati-  alic|iiaiiliiliitii  rcmittvrct.  ('ibti8»'.jn8  l«Kiiiiiiiia  eruiit  (jua'  Silvia  mat4'r 
eod»*ni  fort4'  ribo  victitatiH  Hiip|M-dilabat  i-t  parabat."  (S.  (jri-tiorii  Papa;.  Oi>p.  Omnia,  Tom.  /., 
in  I'ita,  nr  rjtu  trriptis  ndomala.  Lib.  I.,  n.  3, /j.  263;  I'ntroUjy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  "  Iiid«*  contractUH,  ipso  t«'8t4".  nioleatiHsimiiH  morbus  fjiiem  mfdici  syiioop«'n,  wu  vitalinm 
iii<i8ioiiciii  voiaiit  ;  qua  laborans  '  crcbris  aiij^nstiis  per  liorarum  uioiiuMita,  ad  exituiii  prt" 
perare'  putabatiir."     \lbitlrm.) 

t  "  Cum  fireRorius  in  foro  renalcH  consp^'xissf t  pui'ros  nnp^-r  ex  BritaJinia  advfctos 
egregia  forma,  cramiido  for[K)re.  ipso  etiani  i-a)iilIainciito  iusigiies.  int^-rrfftravit  qua  ex  gfiite 
ewtfut.  AiigloM  eHse  re8p<ui8um  est  ad  quod,  Bene,'  inquit,  nam  et  angelicani  bab«-ut  facieni 
«^t  tales  An::e)oruin  in  eo-lis  deeet  esse  eonsorfes.'  "  (S.  (Jregorii  Papa;,  Opj).  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  i* 
Vita,  tx  rjtu  ncriplitt  wlomata,  n.  5,  p.  2M  ;  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXX  V.) 
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island.*  He  had  already  proceeded  three  days  upon  his  jour- 
ney, when  the  Roman  people  were  made  acquainted  with  his 
departure.  They  werq.  in  despair.  They  looked  upon  his  loss 
as  a  public  calamity.  They  considered  that  his  presence 
amongst  them  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  safety  of  the 
8tate  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  They  hurried  to  the 
Pope,  and  cried  out  with  terrified  voice  {terribili  voce) :  "  Holy 
Father,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Thou  hast  offended  S.  Peter,  thou 
hast  destroyed  Rome  !  "f 

The  Pontiff"  was  greatly  moved  by  their  vehement  expressions. 
He  feared  that  the  tumult  would  turn  into  sedition.  He  sent 
swift  messengers  after  the  missionary  party,  and  commanded 
them  to  return.  Gregory  like  a  true  monk  at  once  obeyed  the 
order,!  and  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  whole  city  ; 
he  then  buried  himself  once  again  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell. 

But  he  was  not  suff'ered  to  repose.  A  man  with  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  aff'airs,  possessing  so  just  a  balance  of 
mind,  endowed  with  so  much  generosity  of  character  and  such 
sacrifice  of  self,  with  such  keen  discrimination  and  such  political 
shrewdness,  was  not  destined  to  spend  all  his  days  in  the 
practice  of  contemplation.  His  experience  of  men,  joined  to 
his  monastic  temper,  fitted  him,  in  a  singiijar  manner,  for  the 
position  of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.^ 

Pope  Benedict  I.  drew  him  out  of  his  retreat,  and  placed  him 
over  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  Rome  (511).  How  little 
Gregory  desired  so  great  a  distinction,  is  evident  from  his 
words  to  Bishop  Leander  : — 

**  As  the  vessel  that  is  neg-lig-ently  moored  is  very  often  (when  the  storm 
waxes  violent)  tossed  by  the  water  out  of  its  shelter  on  the  safest  shoi-e,  so 
under  the  cloak  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ottice,  I  found  myself  plung-etl  on  ix. 

*  "  Mox  itaque  accodcns  lul  Benedictmii,  apostolio;v  sodis  pontiticeni,  ra»pit  vehomentor 
expett'ie  ut  in  Hiitaiiiiiani  alii|Uo»  vtilii  niinistrus  iiiitttift.  (i\w  rum  lu-iiiiiu-iu  in-  v«lk' 
Oogno8«H'ret,  st'inctipsuin  <}U()(iiU'  iiou  «liibitavit  iiifrercre,  (liiininuilo  sihi  pontitVx  licontiam 
cuiiinH>(livn>t.  Qui  lii-i-t  cuui  niajiiia  tuuctatiour  tutiua  cloii  a«-  p«>puli  Grtguiiuiu  spuute 
proficisci  cupionttMU  abiie  pfiinisit."     (Ibidem,  .-/iiftor*"  .loaiine  Diaoono.  Lib.  I.,  n.  22,  p.  72.) 

t  '•  (tio<;()iiu8  v»  TO  arciptii  tlisiodi-udi  «opia,  aasuniptistiue  c  suo  Audrrano  sodalitio  st-lf  otis 
qiiibusdani  sui'iis,  (luaiucitiut^  cI.mu  .•*«■  suhduxit  «•!  itincri  oorunusit  ;  lui'tufus  <|Uod  i>0!*t«'» 
cuMtiKii,  ut'  ab  itiiuTt'.  .suoiuui  »'i\  iuni  auuut-  af  stutlio  it-vocairtur.  Ita<{Ut'  Koiuaiii  audicntes 
viri  siincti  protVrtioui'Mi,  suniuiuui  {u>utitic'(MU  adcuut  «'t  trrrihili  rorr  coHchiiiKiut :  Kin,  .^lxts• 
tolicf,  quid  J'lvigli  /  S.  I'ltntm  ojttiidisli.  lu>ni<iiii  ilrstnu-ntti.  Tauta  I'i'at  ili-  sauclo  viro  cxi^tiniatio 
et  tiduciii  jaui  ooni't'pta,  ut  ox  iiuu  Ciiijiorio  salus  omnium  pcndi-re  vidon-tur."  (S.  Grt'jjorii 
Papto,  ()/)/).  Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  in  Vita,  tx  «yits  gcriptiM  adiM-imla,  Lib.  J.,  n.  5,  p.  264  ;  PtWroJoj/.  Lot., 
VoL  LXXr.) 

^  "  Obtt-niperarc  ooactus  viv  sanotissiinus.  qui  olM-dioutiam  I">oo  pra»  s^t'viHriis  nruuibus 
plaorrt'  uovt-rat,  Konia'  suiuuia  oniuiuni  ordinuui  ,<;rat ulatioiu*  i-xocptus  t-.st :  rt  in  nioutw<tfi'ium 
regr»'8su.s,  novo  iVrvort-  ad  iuteiiuissos  niouivstiri  iustituti  laboros  st-st-  afi'iuxit."     (IbitUm.) 

§  S»'o  wliat  John  the  I>t'arou  says: — '•  l">('ui(jiu'  otTueus  M»'ne«liotus.  vt-ntTrtbilis  ]H»utifex, 
virtutiiui  i^radibus  (ircfjorimn  ad  alta  oousci-udfrt'.  ^iol^'nt^'^  ouni  a  quift*-  uionatiterii  sui 
absti«b»'us  t'l'cU'siastioi  ordiuis  oltioio  subliuiavit,  le\  itanuiur  Sfptinuun  ad  snuni  adjutorium 
consfcravit.  In  (\no  vcni'iabilis  b-vita  Grt';;orius  tauta  bunulitatt"  vi-juit.  tauta  solerlia  minis- 
travit,  ut  in  fcrb'siastica'  bicrart'liia'  luinistorio  vidcrctiir  di\iiiis  auijolis  nou  solum  uitore 
habitus,  vcvnm  t'tiam  «'bu'ital»'  n\ot'uui  probabiliuni  quodannu(Hb>  coa^quari."  (S.  Ciu'jiorii 
raiwv.  <>i>i>.  i>innia,  Tom.  I.,  in  I'ita,  Auctorc  Joanne  Diavouo,  Lib.  I.,  n.  25.  i>.  72;  ratrolog.  Lot,, 
VoL  LXW.) 
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Biuhlon  in  a  hoh  of  wscular  niattei-s,  and  because  I  had  not  held  fast  the  traii- 
<iuillity  of  the  monastery  when  in  possession,  I  learnt  by  losinj^  it,  how  clo8<*ly 
it  siiould  have  been  h«;ld.  For  whertias  the  virtue  of  obrdiiMKu;  was  set 
ji^ainst  my  owii  inclination  to  muko  mo  take  the  ciiai'g'o  of  ministering  at  (he 
holy  Altar,  I  wjus  led  to  imdertake  that  upon  the  gnmnds  of  the  Church 
i-eciuirinj^  it,  whicii,  if  it  niijrht  lie  done  with  imiiunity,  I  should  get  (juit  of 
by  a  second  time  withdrawing-  myself."* 

Next  h(i  was  sent  to  Coiistaiitiiio])le  as  Papal  Nuncio,  on  a 
delicate  political  errand  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (518).  Whilst 
at  the  imp(»rial  court,  he  conducted  himself  with  all  the  sagacity 
and  j)rud(ince  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  and  lived  tlie 
lif(;  of  a  genuine  Benedictin(\t  In  his  converse  with  earth,  lie 
was  simply  working  for  iieaven.  llo,  lik(3  8.  Anselm  after  him, 
like  8.  Gregory  Theologus^  like  the  Angelical,  looked  upoh  the 
world,  even  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  as  a  tempest-tossed 
ocean,  where  peace  and  rest  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
society  of  his  brethren,  and  the  ])ractices  of  Benedictine 
asceticism,  formed  liis  one  powerful  stay  in  the  midst  of  a* 
career  which  was  so  distasteful  to  his  nature.J  Let  him  sjjeak 
in  his  own  words  : — 

•'Just  as  it  hapj>ene<l  then  also  when  I  was  brought  to  the  ministi-y  of  the 
Altar,  tliis  wjus  brought  about  for  me  witliout  my  knowledge,  viz. — that  I 
should  receive  tlie  mighty  chai-ge  of  tlie  Holy  Order,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
be  quartei*ed  under  less  i*estraint  in  an  eaiihly  jmlace,  whither  indeed  I  was 
followed  by  many  of  my  bi-ethr(Mi  fi-om  the  monastei-y,  who  were  attaclied  to 
me  by  a  kindred  affection.  Which  happened,  I  pei"<:eive,  by  Divine  disi)en- 
siition,  in  order  that  by  theii*  example,  as  by  an  anchoi-ed  cable,  I  might 
ever  be  kept  fast  to  the  tranquil  shoi-e  of  jjrayer,  whenever  I  should  be 
tossjid  by  the  ceaseless  waves  of  secular  affaii-s.  For  to  their  s(x;iety  I  fled  as 
to  the  bosom  of  the  safest  port  from  the  rolling  swell,  and  from  the  waves  of 
earthly  CM-cupation  ;  and  though  that  ofti<:e  whicli  withdi-ew  me  from  the 
monastery  luwi  with  the  point  of  its  employments  stal»bed  me  to  death  as  to 
my  former  ti*anquillity  of  life,  yet  in  their  Society,  by  means  of  the  apjieals 
of  <liligent  I'eading,  I  was  animated  with  the  yearnings  of  daily  renewed 
compunction."  ij 

*  "  Quia  fiiiin  pliTiinKjui-  navein  iiicaiitf  reliKatani,  etiam  do  sinti  tutiBHinii  littorin  iiiida 
exrutit.  rum  t<-iii|t*-Hta«  i'X<roHcif ,  rcpj-iite  riH-.  huJ>  jn-a-t«'.\tii  ecclcBiastici  onliniH,  in  <  aiiHaniiii 
B.iTtilariiiiii  iMla^o  rc]MTi ;  ct  ({iiiotfiii  inoiiaHti-rii.  quia  liabfiido  iion  fortit<T  tciiiii  qiiain  Htric-te 
teiieiifta  fiicrit,  p«-rdi*udo  <'OHi»<>vi."     (Ihidrvi,  Moraiium  Lif/ri,  KpxHola  MiHHoria,  Cap.  I.,  p.  SU.) 

f  "  Si'cuti  iiaiuf|u«'  Hunt  ciiiii  iiiiilti  ex  huu  inouasterio  fVaticK,  ^friuana  dcviiicti  cliaritatc. 
Qu<Mi  iliviiui  fai'tuiii  diHptMiHatifiiu-  foii«pi<itur.  ut  •■oniiii  vid«li<ct  «'xcmiilo  ad  oiatioui.s  placi- 
diiiii  liltiiH  (|ua.«i  niH-liora-  fun*-  Mtriii^i-rctur.  et  diitii  caiiHaruin  b.'i!culariuiii  roiitiiniatiB  vcrti- 
(ni>i)>iiH  tiuctnnift  ad  illoruiii  ciiiiHortiiiiii  vi-liit  ad  tutirtHiiiii  portuts  .siiiuiii.  rcf'ii;;ei'et. 
lloriini  «Tj{o  (■oll^nrtio  iioii  hoIuiii  a  tJ-rrciilH  t-Ht  inuiiitus  iiKMirsihuH.  vcruiii  (^tiam  ad  vitJB 
cu-lcHtis  i-xi-ix'itia  iiia(;is  iiia<;iB(jut-  hUcci-iiMUB."  (S.  Gri-norii  I'apaj.  Ojip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita, 
Auctore  JiKiuiiv  Dia<:<»iii),  LUi.  I.,  n.  2(i — 27.  ;;.  'l—7'.i;    I'alroloij.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  Paul  fli»*  I)«'a«on  HjM'aks  tlniH: — '  Et  licet  illnd  etiiii  uiiuiHtcriiiin  ex  iiionasterio  abstractum 
a  pristiiia-  i|uiftiH  vita  iiMnroiu-  sua'  oc-rii{tat)r>iii8  ex»tiiix«Tit.  inter  eos  tainen  per  Htndiosjf  lec- 
tiuiiiH  all<M|iiiiiiii  i|iii*tidiaii:e  as|>iratio  <;iiiiii>iiiietioiii.s  aniiiiabat.  Iloi'iiiii  t-r<^<>  coiiHortio  uon 
Boliiiii  a  tei  reiiiB  e.tl  iiiiiiiil  i>h  iiicin  sIImis.  \  t-Miai  etiaiii  ad  eo.'leKtis  vitie  exercitia  iiiajjis  iiia};i.sque 
SucceijHu.s.''     [I hidfjii,  Aurtnre  I'aiilo  biacoiio.  n.  7,  p.  AA — 45.) 

§  Botli  Paul  the  Deaeon  and  .Irdni  the  iJeacon  follow  S.  Gregory,  almost  word  for  word  :— 
"  Quod  divina  tactuni  di»|>eii.satioue  r(iUH]iieio.  ut  eoruni  seiM|»er  exeiiiplo  iu\  oral ioiiis  plaeidnru 
littu«.  (|uaBi  anehor.e  tune  rehtrinyerer,  euin  cauBaruui  Bji-culaiiuni  iuceHsabili  jnipul.su  tluc- 
tuareui.      Ad    illoruui    <|uipp«-    cunbortium,    velut    ad    tutiBBiini    portUH   biuuni,   tfcrtcui  actus 
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Gregory  remained  six  years,  living  his  life  of  "  compunction," 
at  the  palace  of  Tiberius.  His  mission  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  re-established  amicable  relations'  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Byzantine  Court.  He  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  supx)le  methods  of  Eastern  politics  ;  and  induced  the  Patri- 
arch Eutychius  to  retract  his  heretical  opinions  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.* 

He  then  returned  to  his  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's  ;  was 
elected  Abbot  (584) ;  and,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and 
with  the  just  severity  of  one  who  remembers  that  souls  will 
finally  be  examined  by  an  All-seeing  Judge,  he  ruled  and  guided 
his  brethren  in  the  ways  of  perfection  and  of  peace. 

In  590,  a  terrible  inundation  of  the  city  took  place  through 
an  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Tiber. f  Th^s  visitation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence,  which  decimated  the  inhabitants  and  did 
not  spare  the  monastery  of  8.  Andrew's.  Pope  Pelagius  II. 
was  himself  carried  off"  by  it.  The  energy  of  Gregory  was 
roused.  He  addressed  the  people.  With  earnest  eloquence  he 
called  them  to  penance.J  He  set  on  foot  a  monster  procession  : 
the  seven  Basilicas  were  centres  of  formation  ;  all  the  clergy, 
all  the  moiiks,  the  nuns  themselves  from  their  sacred  retire- 
ment, were  ordered  to  join  ;  widows,  married  women,  the  laity, 
and  even  tender  infants  were  not  exempt.  With  plaintive 
litany  and  many  tears,  this  vast  concourse  proceeded  to  the 
Basilica  of  our  Lady.  The  plague  was  carrying  off  as  many  as 
eighty  per  hour  at  the  very  time  of  their  intercessions.  But  if 
the  legend  be  true,  that  j)ilgrimage  was  not  made  in  vain.^ 
Whilst  the  city  was  thus  storming  heaven  with  prayers  and 
tears,  Gregory  cast  his  eye  towards  that  great  mausoleum,  the 
Moles  Hadriana,  now  called  the  Castel  8ant'  Angelo,  and 
hovering  over  it  he  saw  the  Angel  of  God  :  in  his  hand  was  the 


voluinina  tluotusiiui^  fngiebam;  et  licet  ilhul  nu<  niinistoriiui)  ex  inonastoiio  al>sf niotnni.  a 
piistiiue  (luit'tis  vita,  luiicione  suic  orcupatioiiia  exstiiixt-rat :  iutiT  t'os  taiuon  \h'v  stiuliosjo 
lectiimis  allo(juiuiii,  qiu>tidiau)»  nu>  aspiiatio  oompiiuotiitnis  aiiiiiiabat. "  (S.  (iii-jjorii  PaiKi-.  <';>i>. 
Omnia,  Tout.  1.,  Moraliuni  Lihri,  KiiisUUd  Mi.isoria,  Cap.  I.,  p.  511;  I'atrolog.  Lai..  Vol.  LXXl'.) 

*  "  ('mil  fr<;o  (Trc-ioriiis  valitlissiiiiis   tcluilms  a>stnan't,  Kutyolii\is,  oiini  iiioiti'  tt)iitli;;i'ii8, 

Pt'lU'iii  maims  sn;i>  tciulial   coiain  oniiiibns.  dict'iis:   i'oii_htior  quia  oiinuis  in  fiac  carnt' rtsiiri/iniu*, 
iist  (luaiii   iatliolii'a>   tiilei   coiitcssioiicia  dL-tiuictus  est."      (IbicUin,   in    Vita,  Auctore   Joniinu 
Diacouo,  Lib.  I.,  ».  :tO   p.  75.) 

t  Tho  date  is  coutt'stod:— '•  Itaque  iimndatio.de  qua  Grogorius  Tiirouensis,  nccidit  niense 
Noveuilni-  an.  589,  .lanuario  eequeuti  pestileutia  I'ela^iimii  papain  abstnlit."  (S.  Grejjorii  I'apje, 
(>/);).  Oiintia.  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  tjus  scriptis  adornata.  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  VJI.,  n.  1,  p.  277;  i'atrolog.  L<iL, 
Vol.  LXXV) 

t  His  seiiiion  be-iaii  thus: — "  Oportet,  fiatves  carissimi.  ut  llajit^Hn  IVi.  qua>  iiietuere  veutura 
dobniiiins,  siiltein  prasentia  et  expi'ita  tiineamus.  Conveisirmis  iu>bi8  aditniu  dolor  aperiat,  et 
cordis  nostii  dmitiaiii  ipsa  »jnam  patiinur  pitiia  dissolvat.  I't  eniin  piopbeta  teste  pr.edietuui 
est:  I'crviiiil  (ihuliii.^  u.'xjue  ail  aiiimam  (Jcvem..  71'..  10).  Eeoe  eteiiiiu  eniiota  plebs.  eadestis  ine 
imurone  peiiMititur,  et  icpentiiia  siiijiuli  ea-di"  vastantnr.  Nee  laiiynor  inoiteiu  pi-.evt-iiit,  sed 
laiifiuoiis  moras,  nt  eernitis,  mors  ipsa  pr;iHUirit.  Pereiissus  qiiisqiie  ante  lapitur,  qnaiu  ad 
laiueiita  pduiteiitia'  eonvertatiir."     {Ibidem.  -Jiicfoie' Joanne  IMaoouo,  n.  41.  j>.  79.) 

5  ".\b  illis  supplieatioiiibns  orifiiiiein  traxisse  videtnr  litania*  iivia>  dieuntiir  nij^jores.  et  iu 
festu  S.  Marei  quotaniiis  eelebraiitiir.  ciiin  ilhe  qiuv  in  tridiio  ante  .Vseeusiouem  Uoiuiui  tiuut, 
dicantnr  ntinons."     (Ibidem,  ex  t  Jim  gcripti«  adoniata.  Lib.  /.,  »i.  t!.  ;>.  281.) 
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tiasliin^  sword  of  destructiou,  but  the  swift  minister  was  not 
drawing  it  forth  to  smite  flie  people  :  God's  aii^er  ai)p<*are.l  to 
liave  been  ai>j)easrd,  for  lir  was  shfatliing  it  in  th<*  scabbard.* 

The  death  of  Pelagins  turned  all  eyes  upon  Gregory.  Clergy, 
senat(%  and  pcMiple,  with  unanimity  elected  liim  as  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Gn^gory  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to  escape  so  great  an 
inliiction.  He  clung  to  his  life  of  monastic  poverty  in  the  same 
way  as  a  miser  clings  to  his  bags  of  gold.f  He  did  his  best  to 
iiwbict^  the  emperor  to  refuse  to  conlirm  his  election  ;  and  when 
he  found  this  ])lan  to  fail  him,  it  is  said  that  lie  fled,  and  was 
only  discover»Ml  through  the  supernatural  appearance  of  a  bright 
cloud  of  fire,  which  stood  over  the  place  where  he  lay  concealed. 
Finally,  he  was  constrained  to  accept  the  high  office,  and  by  tlie 
])rud(Mice,  i)atience,  and  enlight(Miment  of  his  policy,  earned  for 
]iims«>lf  th(^  i)r()ud  title  of  "  Tin;  Great."! 

In  him  shone  especially  the  great  Benedictine  virtues  of  the 
Holy  Rule.  He  who  had  learnt  thoroughly  to  obey,  now  knew 
how  to  govern.  Humility  and  charity  were  the  pillars  of  liis 
thron(\  Indefatigable  industry,  wide  sympathy,  breadtli  of 
view,  b(Miignity,  and  a  marvellous  stability  of  character,  made 
him  fit  to  take  the  helm  in  rough  and  stormy  times. 

His  very  love  of  his  old  state  fitted  him  all  the  more  for  his 
new  one.  His  letters,  which  are  full  of  sighs  and  lamentations 
at  the  loss  he  has  sustainc^I,  in  having  been  tlrawn  from  his 
haven  of  jx^ace,  and  thrust  on  the  tossing  sickening  sea  of  polit- 
ical life,  speak,  by  that  very  circumstance,  of  the  Rock  on  which 
his  stability  was  built,  and  of  that  Christ  Who  was  taking  him 
by  the  hand  and  directing  him  along  his  ways.^  Not  even 
Nazianzen  felt  the  crushing  power  of  responsibility  with  greater 


• '•  Tniw  f«Tniit  prop«"  niol«'ni  Ilatlriaiii  Titx-ri  iMljiicenti'm  visum  osso  angeliiin,  in  8if;innii 
recoiirilinti  NiiiiiiiiiH.  nmlntutn  yltnliutn  in  rayitmm  rr/Hinerf,  eitqtir  gymhoOt  viitrlmm  crmuiMf  itiuni/l- 
care  voluuur.''  (S.  (iivgorii  l'a|i:r,  O/t/i.  (tmtiia,  Tom.  /..  in  I'itfi,  rx  ejus  acriptiji  atlornata,  Lih.  I., 
n.  6,  |>.  281):   Palruloij.  Lut.,  ^'((^    />A'A'r.)     Tlu^  author  tlifii  >{(K'8  on,  howevj-r,  to  qne»tion  tlie 

yrudrnri'  of  jiiviu^  rndit  to  tin-  li'<;«nd.  The  ttilt-nce  of  S.  Bedf,  of  Paul  the  l>eacon,  and  of 
ohn  thr  Drai-on.  tt-llH  Hlroii;;|\  a;;aiMHt  it. 

t  ■■  Korniidahat  t-nini  cilsuni  ({uidcMi.  »'t  ardiiuni  locum.  FA  nic  metwhnt  pnupn-tntisnwf  nfcuri- 
tatrm  jtrrilerr,  itiruti  uvuri  ttivitrs  miU-nl  jtrrilurdjt  divilUis  cusUxlirf,  ut  eju»dem  (iregorii  {Lib.  III., 
IHaltHj..  Cap.  A'/l'.).  Vi-rum  "cum  latihula  t'uK:i'  pra-pararet,  capitur,  trahitur,  et  ad  hcati 
Bftotttoli  Pt-tri  ha.Hiiicam  drducitur.  ihi<iu«-  ad  |H)ntili(alih  Kiatia:  otUcium  couiM-cratus,  papa  Urbi 
datUK  »'Ht.'     H;«T  «ir«-yorius  Tur«)n."     (I  hiilnn.  n.  H,  p.  iifZ.) 

t"<)htin«t  in  [(iifKoriiirt]  a  n«-(;otiatorihuH  ut  in  c;rat»'ra  occultatus  educfrctur  ah  Urbe, 
at(|U«- ita  latvbi'i.H  t iidiio  H«-  o<-cullavij,  donee  ilium  jejuniis  <-t  orationibuH.  popnIuB  Konianus, 
columna  lucirt.  tt-rtia  Hnp«-r  cum  not'tr*  cuilituH  cmiti.'iii,  obtinuit  :  i|Ui«-  non  parvo  noctis  t>i>atio  a 
Bummo  cd-li  n8<|U)-  ad  <-iind<-m  ipHum  linea  recta  et!'ul){cns,  qn:er«-ntibn.'4  votnm  optabile  (u-inou- 
hiravit."  (.*<.  (»rej{orii  Papa;,  ^>/>/>.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Paulo  Diacono,  n.  13,  p.  48; 
t'atrolf,y.  ImI..  Vol.  LA' AT.) 

i  For  in8tance,  bis  letter  to  TheootiBta  is  one  example  in  point.  Observe  the  following  very 
lnceiijr)U8  eonii>ari8on.  Speaking  of  sinners,  he  <juote«  tlie  verse: — "  TMvs  rneus,  pow  UUjh  tU 
rolam  n'ltaL  L.\ XX II..  14).  Kofa  <|uipfH' ex  posteriori  part*- attollitiir  et  in  anterioribus  cadit. 
Posteriora  autem  no))is  Biint  bfina  pnesenti.s  iiiundi.  <|w;k  i'elin<|uiiiiiis:  anteriora  vero  sunt 
jpterna  et  pernianentia.  ad  qih-e  \ocaniur,  Paulo  attestaiite.  qui  ait:  (,(tup  rHro  ohUtus.  in  ea  qua 
mint  priora  me  rxUndfius  ( Fhil. .  III..  \'.\).  Peeeator  erjjo  cum  in  i)rie»enti  vita  profV-cerit.  ut  rota 
jKinitur;  quia  in  anterioribus  corruens,  ex  posteriiiribus  elevatur.  Nam  cum  in  liac  vita  glo- 
riara  percipit  quam  relinquit.  ab  ilia  ca<lit  «|uaj  j)ost  Jiane  venit."  (S.  (jre;jorii  PajKe,  (Jpp. 
Omnia.  Tom.  III..  KptJtUilanim  Lih.  I..  Indict.  IX..  JipiM.  V..  p.  4.V) ;  Patrolog.  Lat..  Vol.  LXXVII.J 
S«e  also  the  words  beginning: — "  Uiini  contemplatiouis  dulcedineui  alte  descnbitis,  ruina;  mete 
mihi  gemituui  reuovastis,  &f.c."    (I  Oidem.) 
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acuteiieir^s,  nor  would  even  the  Angelical  himself  have  suffered 
much  more,  had  such  an  office  finally  been  forced  upon  him. 
The  high  saints  of  God  have  pierced  so  far  into  the  Unseen 
Kingdom,  that — to  use  the  words  spoken  of  Holy  Benedict  by 
this  Pontiff — to  them  the  greatest  glory  of  the  world  is  but  as  a 
"  dried-up  flower." 

And  it  must  be  confessed  Gregory  was  called  to  rule  in  days 
of  great  difficulty  and  complication.  The  clergy  were  in  schism. 
The  Lombards,  who  were  filled  with  all  the  traditionary  cruelty 
of  the  Arians,  looked  upon  the  Roman  Church  as  their  natural 
enemy.  The  emperors,  always  too  weak  to  afford  any  assistance, 
were  always  strong  enough  to  try  and  paralyze,  and  interfere.* 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  swollen  with  the  vanity  which 
grows  from  being  near  a  throne,  was  aiming  at  a  title  which 
implied  universal  jurisdiction,  and  which  was  liable  to  create  a 
schism  between  the  East  and  West.  Africa  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Donatists  ;  Arianism  poisoned  the  whole  of  8pain  ;  Eng- 
land- had  sunk  into  idolatry  ;  Gaul  was  desolated  by  simony 
and  social  strife  ;  whilst  the  East  was  ravaged  by  the  conquer- 
ing ambition  of  restless  tribes.  Gregory,  looking  upon  this  vast 
and  turbulent  ocean — as  he  always  calls  the  world,  could  find 
no  green  spot  on  which  to  rest  his  eye.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  terrors  of  his  day,  that  he  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come  upon  him.f 

Shortly  after  his'elevation  he  writes — 

*'  But  because  1  being  unworthy  and  weak  have  taken  upon  me  the  old 
much  battered  vessel,  for  the  waves  make  a  way  in  on  all  sides,  and  the 
rotten  jilanks  shattered  by  a  daily  and  vehement  temi>est  tell  of  shipwi*eck, 
I  beseech  you  by  Ahnig-hty  God,  to  stretch  the  hand  of  your  prayei-s  in  this 
my  peril,  since  you  may  imploi-e  mercy  ever  so  much  the  moi*e  earnestly,  in 
proportion  as  you  also  stand  the  fin-ther  removed  from  the  agitated  state  of 
calamity  which  we  underg-o  in  this  land."| 


*  Sec  how  ili'cply  Gi«>}ioiy  (vi'\s  hi.s  positi«»Ti.  and  liow  grapliically  lie  deseribes  it  to  his 
friend  Bishop  Leaiuh'r: — "  Taiitis  (jiiippi'  in  hoc  U)co  hnjns  niuudi  tluctihns  «|uatio<°.  ut  vctnstam 
ac  piitrcsccntcni  uavcni,  (piain  rcficndani  occulta  Dei  dispcnsatione  snsccpi  ad  pt)rtuni  dvri};cie 
luillatenus  possini.  Nunc  ex  advt'iso  tluctus  irru\int.  nunc  ex  latere  cuunili  spuniosi  maris 
IntuuicMciint,  nunc  n  terjjo  tenipcstas  inscouitur.  Interque  luce  tinniia  turbatiis  co»j»)r  niod»>  iu 
ipsaui  clavuu)  advc.-sitateni  dirijicrc;  niodo  curvato  navis  latere,  niinats  tluctunui  ex  oblitiuo 
dcclinare.  liijicini.sco,  quia  seutio  qiu)d  ne;;ii<ifute  nie  cre.scit  »ientina  vitioruni,  vt  tenijicstale 
tbrtiler  oliviautc.  jantjanuiuc  put  rida'  nautia^inui  tabula- sonant.  Flcns  reniiuisoor  quotl  jK-r- 
ditli  niea>  placiduin  litt us  (piict is.  et  snspirando  tcrrani  conspicio,  quani  tunica  rcruni  veiitis 
advcrsantil)us  tcncre  iioii  possum."     (1  hui<tn.  KpiM    XLllI.,  p.  A9~i.) 

t  How  toucliiii^lv  elotiuent  are  not  his  last  words  in  ids  last  Homily  ou  Kzechiol! — "  Kcce 
)ia>c  ut.  l>co  lar;;icntc,  potuimus.  coram  vobis.  t'ratrcs  carissiini.  liniati  snnius.  Nemo  autem  me 
veprehentlat.  si  post  banc  locutioiu-m  cessaveio.  quia  .sii-ut  oniues  ccrnitis.  nosti-a-  tribulationca 
cxcrcvcrnnt :  uudiiiue  i^ladiis  circumtusi  suiuns.  uiulitiue  imminens  mortis  periculuni  limcmus. 
Alii,  delruncatis  ad  nos  maniluis  rcdeuut.  alii  capti.  alii  intcrempti.  nnntiantur.  Jam  co;:or 
Iin<;nani  ab  expositiouc  i'«>tiiicrc,  (|uia  tanlet  animaiu  mcaiu  vita-  nica-.  Jam  nullus  a  me  sacri 
cloiiuii  stndiuni  rccjuirat.  quia  versa  in  luctuiu  citbara  inea.  «'t  oriranuin  mcuni  in  voccni  tlcii- 
tiiim.  Jam  cordis  ocnlus  iu  mystcriorum  discussionc  non  vi>;i1at.  quia  dormitavit  aninia  ine:i 
pra^  taulio.  .  .  .  Ali(iuando  [Ileus  I'atcr]  tilios  ]>ane  nutrit.  ali(|uaudo  tlajiello  corrijiit.  quia 
per  dolores  ct  mun»>ra  ad  iKcrcditatcm  perpctuaiu  i-rudit.  Sit  itaque  «;loria  tnuiiipotenti  Domino 
uostro  Jesu  Cbrislti,  t]uia  et  rcjinat  <-uiu  Patre  iu  nuitate  Spiritus  sancti  l)t-n8.  iht  omnia  sivcula 
Breculorum  .\iucu."  (S.  (Jrefiorii  I'apa',  (>/)/>.  Omnin.  Tom.  11.,  Homilinniin  in  huc^iclrm  Lit>.  11., 
UornU.  A'..  )(.  24.  ;>.  1(172;   Fatrohxj.  I.(H..  Vol.  LXXfL) 

t  "  Sed  ijuia  vetustam  uavun  velicmenterque  contractani  indi>;nii8  ego  iutirninsque  snscepi 
(uudique  uuiiu  ductus  intrant,  et  quutidianu  ac  valida  teiupestate  quassat«  putricLe  uauft-a 
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Tln'ii  iiion»  clearly,  in  liis  Homily  on  8.  Luke  : — 

"Otall  Nvliicli  [sipis  (h\sci-ilH'«l  hy  our  Lonl )  somft  we  see  alifuily  m-com- 
jiHsIhmI,  otliei-s  \vt'  dread  to  Ix*  upon  us  ui^h  at  hand.  For  wo  Boe  alrejuly 
that  nation  ri>*es  up  against  nation,  and  that  the  push  and  jn'csp  of  them  ha« 
settU'd  upon  the  hinds  woitse  in  our  own  tini<'s  than  we  read  in  recoi'ds.  That 
earthijnakes  overwhehn  <M)untless  cities,  yo  kiidw  how  oft(*n  we  have  h<MVi'd 
fi-oni  other  })art«  of  the  worhl.  We;  endure  p(;stihMiees  without  iiaus<',  but 
si<,''ns  in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stai*s  we  do  not  at  all  lus  yet  see  manifestly  ; 
hut  that  even  thes*^  thin^fs  are  not  far  off,  we  collect  from  the  meiv  (thang'e  of 
the  atm{*«phere  ali-eady,  thou^'-h  Itefore  Italy  was  j^ven  up  to  ))esmitt«fn  l»y  the 
swonl  of  a  (lentile  foe,  we  beheld  tiery  ranks  in  the  heavens,  the  very  bUxnl 
itself  of  the  human  race,  which  was  afterwards  spilt,  streaming,"* 

Thoii^^li  (xregory  looked  upon  the  end  of  the  world  an  not  far 
off,  he  acted  as  though  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff', 
to  do  his  best  to  bring  chaos  into  order.  His  special  character- 
istics seem  to  have  bec^n  th<'  wide  compass  of  his  vision,  and 
the  versatility  of  his  political  resource.  He  ai)pears  as  if  creat- 
ed to  be  ])la(;ed  on  an  emincMice,  and  to  rulci  the  world.  His 
vast  correspond(Mice  shows  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his 
indefatigabh^  industry.  His  conflicts  with  the  emperor  Maur- 
ice ;  his  firnnK^ss,  yet  true  dignity,  based  upcm  the  humility  of 
the  Cross,  in  his  op])osition  to  tli<^  ])retensions  of  John  the 
Faster  ;^t  his  diplomatic  address  in  mediating  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Byzantine  Court,  are  sufficient  to  prove  him  most 
able  in  his  conduct  of  affairs.  Tlum,  his  services  to  freedom,  in 
loosening  tlie  hold  of  Eastern  despotism  on  the.  West  ;  his  en- 
lightened and  civilizing  treatment  of  the  Franks  and  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  and  his  enterprizing  temper,  which  carried  his  inter- 
est into  far-distant  lands,  and  bore  the  torch  of  Truth  amidst 
the  dark  forests  and  idolatries  of  paganism  and  sup<*rstition, 
s])eak  loud  for  th(i  real  greatness  and  breadth  of  his  truly  Roman 
mind.]:     Who  so  free  from  littleness  as  he,  who  secured  to  the 

{(iuin  tabiil.'i*  Hctiiniit),  per  oiniiipotontciii  Dciiiii  ro(;n,  in  hoc  niilii  pf-riciilo  oratioiiis  tiiie  nianiim 
i*oiTi^:iM.  quia  ft  tiiiito  <-Mi\iii8  pott-HtiH  i-xoran-,  qiimito  ct  a  cuiiMinionc  Inhiilatioiiiiiii.  ijiias 
111  lia«*  ti-iia  patiiiiiii',  loiijiiiiH  HtuliH."  (S.  (ii<-){urii  Papa-,  O/t)).  (Zinnia.  Tom.  III.,  h'/nMolarum 
Lih.  I..  Iiiilirt.  IX..  KjiiM.  II'.,  ad  Joannem  Jipiacvj/um  (JunjstantiruqioliUtnum ,  p.  447;  PatroLny.  Lat., 
VoL  LXXl'II.) 

*  "  K.\  <|iiiliUH  firoffctn  nniiiibiiM  nlia  Jam  fa<-ta  ctTiiiiiiUH,  alia  e  iiroxiino  vt-iitiira  rurniidaiiius. 
Nam  pfnttMii  Hiip<T  K*'i)t'*>H  •■x.Hiii^fre,  i-ariiiiiqiie  preHHiirani  tt-rriH  iiiHiHtt-rc  pliiH  jam  in  iioHtris 
t«;m})<iri1iiiH  <-«-riiimiin  i|iiaiii  in  ('txlicibiiH  li-KiniiiH.  (/nod  tt-rni'  motiiH  iirl><-»  iiinniiit-ra.s  ttniM'tiat, 
«'x  a.iiH  nininli  pai  tiltiiH  .sritis  i|nain  t'r«-i|ni-iit>-r  andiv  iiiiiih.  P«-Htil<MiliaH  isini-  cctshatioin-  patimur. 
Sii;na  v«to  in  hol<-,  t-t  hina.  «-t  stt'lliH.  adiiiw  apcrt<.-  niiiiiiiK-  vi«l<-ninH,  n<-<l  <|nia  <-t  \r.fi:  non  longt) 
Bint,  ex  ipna  .jam  a^-riH  immiitationc  colli^iiniiH.  (/iiamviH  prinH<|u:im  Italia  (;<Mitili  glauio 
Jerienda  tradfi-ftiir.  i;;n*-ri8  in  cu-lo  acictt  vidimii.s.  ipHnm  (|ni  jtoHtea  lininani  ut-nfri.s  fiiHiiH  est 
nanj^uincm  ciiruKcantiMn."  (Ihiihm.  Tom.  II.,  XL.  HuiniliMrum  in  Kvunytliu,  Lih.  I.,  IIouiiL  I.,n. 
1.  //.  1(»7«;    I'ntruU>g.  ImI.,  Vol.  LXXVl.) 

t  It  was  fir«'(jorv'«  (-ontest  witli  tliis  arrojcant  prelat*'  wliicli  gave  rise  to  tlif  Pontiff  siffnSng 
hiins«lf  ••  Sfrvu»  Sem/rum  DeL"  (See  S.  (fre^orii  Papa-.  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore 
Joanne  Diacouo,  Lib.  II..  n.  1,  p.  87;  Fatroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  His  s«udiii){  S  AnciLstine  to  England  is  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  But  possibl.v 
the  letters  expressing  (ire^jory's  jo\  at  the  result  of  the  niissou  are  not  so  t'ainiliar:  one  begins 
thus: — ••Gregorius  AuKUstino  episeopo  An<;lorum.  Gloria  in  ex^'iUi-t  Deo,  ft  in  terra  pax 
hfjjninibiis  btjiKK  roluntati«  (Luc  II..  14:  Joan.  XII.)  nwiii  iKranuni  frunienti  mortuuni  est  ca<Iens 
in  t+rram.  ne  solum  regnaret  ru;lo.  cujiis  inorte  vivimus.  cujus  intirmitate  roboramur.  eii.jna 
paAsioue  a  pussione  eripimur,  cujus  auiore   in   Britannia   liatres  qua^rimus  quos  iguorabaujiui, 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  freedom,  safety,  and  redress?  Who  so 
enlightened  as  he,  who  inij)ressed  upon  those  who  governed 
others,  as  a  first  rule  of  action,  that  they  should  consult  the 
liberty  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  consulting  for  themselves  ?  Who  so  pregnant  with  prin- 
ciples of  true  jjrogress  as  he,  who  in  his  legislation  touching 
upon  slaves  gave  the  first  hint  at  that  emancipation  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beneficent  actions 
of  modern  civilization  ? 

Even  Jews  and  pagans  were  made  to  feel  the  royal  benignity 
of  his  paternal  rule.  He  did  not  persuade  himself  that  ignor- 
ance and  sin  are  to  be  blotted  out  by  tears  and  iron.  Force 
and  hardness  were  not  elements  in  the  composition  of  his  Bene- 
dictine spirit ;  but  large  moderation,  warmth  of  sympathy, 
gentleness  of  management, — treating  men,  erring  men,  even  the 
obstinate  and  the  froward,  as  if  they  had  hearts  in  their  breasts, 
and  as  if  those  hearts  could  at  length  be  melted,  however  stony 
they  might  have  been,  by  the  power  of  constraining  love,  by  the 
pressure  of  sweet  humility,  by  the  magic  of  the  gentle  patience 
of  a  truly  stroTig  man.* 

Was  it  not  the  action  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  which  broke  the 
perversity  of  the  Donatist  schism  (594)  ?  Was  not  the  scandal 
of  the  Three  Chapters  brought  to  a  close  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Gregory  the  Great  ? 

Of  his  creative  influence  in  sacred  art  and  song,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.  On  the  alleged  antipathy  to  literature  of  one, 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  day,  was  sensitive  to  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell.  To 
be  a  Benedictine  monk  has  ever  been  to  possess  a  taste  for  the 
Classics  and  the  Scriptures.  Gregory  the  Great,  clothed  with  the 
spiritual  diadem  of  universal  Church-rule,  was  ever  at  heart  a 
child  of  the  monastic  Spirit.f  To  him  the  great  regular  Order 
owed  its  wide  expansion,  much  of  its  prestige,  its  liberty,  its 

&.C."  (S.  Gresovii  PapiB,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Epuitolanim  Lib.  XL,  Imiict.  IV.,  Epiat.  XXVIIL, 
p.  n3«— ll;t!t;  I'atioloii.  Lat..  Vol.  I. XXVI f.)  Srt-  also  S.  On-jiorv's  letter  to  (^iweu  Bertlia.  so 
lull  of  11  t rue.  lovinjj.  I'tmtiliciil  spirit.  It  ends  tlnis: — "  Oiaiiius  aiiteir.  oiuuipoteiiteiii  Demii, 
lit  {jloria"  vt'stra*  eor  et  a»l  operamlu  (ina'  tliximiis.  ;;ratia<  sua'  i>tiie  siueeiulat.  et  a-tenitc 
lucrcedis  fructuin  vobis  tie   plaeita  8il>i  operation*' eoueedut."     (IbiiOm,  Kj>ist.  XXIX..  ;>.  1142.) 

*  And  lie  was  not  less  lirni  than  ;;entle.  Ih-  writes  to  the  Deaeon  Sahiiiiauns: — '  Quod  ejio 
qualiter  patiar  seis,  ipii  ante  i)aratior  sum  niori.  (jnani  beati  Petri  Ajiosloli  Kech-siaui  ineis 
iliehius  di'Mifjrare.''  (S.  (Jref^orii  I'apav  (';>/'.  Oiiniio.  Tom.  III..  Ki>i.-<tithiruin  lAb.  J'..  hi<iict.  A"///., 
A'/>iN<.  XLl'IL.  i).'2\:  Tatrolon.  Lot..  Vol.  LX.Xl'H.)  No  better  idea  eould  be  lornu-d  of  the 
ebaraeter  of  S.  (in-jiory  the  (ii'eat  and  of  ilu-  aet  ivity  of  his  mind,  of  liis  nifts  and  t»f  his  eaudonr, 
of  his  honesty  of  purpose  anil  /,»'al  for  .saving  souls  and  tor  maintainiuji  iliseipline,  than  by 
reailinj;  his  voluminous  I'orrespondenee.     (See  opp.  Omitio.,  Ton.  ///../*.  442 — KfJ^H.) 

t  In  the  writings  of  tlu>  Saint,  there  are  i-ontinual  traees  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  the  Rnlo 
of  S.  Uenedief ,  l)Ut  also  of  the  \ery  words  of  that  ijreat  Patriareh.  He  uses  the  word  HtiUtii^  in 
the  speeial  sense  of  S.  Henedict,  so  of  opus  Dvi.  See  his  Letters,  his  Hooks  on  Morals,  his 
Homilies  «>n  Kzt'ohiel.  "  V»i\nu  in  Kxpositione  Libri  I.  Reciim  tVe«iuentius  KesjuLe  Henedietinaa 
sententias  el  verba  ipsanuM  adhibet:  nee  mirunt.  euni  tune  abbas  esset.  atque  his  homiliis 
suos  alumnos  ad  monastiea-  vii;e  ptrt'eetiouem  erudir»>t.  In  pra-tatione  ad  hnne  eouinu-ntariuiu 
plurimos  lo)|uendi  modos  e\  lamlata  Uesula  ^letitos.  qnos  eollijiere  euravimus.  inveuies." 
Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  in  }'it(i,  tx  ejus  ncripti.^  ndo'ruoUi.  Lib.  /..  ;i.  Ji,  ;>.  2.N8 ;   t'titrolou.  LtiU,  I'oL  LXXV.) 
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strike  in  flu*  land,  and  its  s()l<»nin  confirination.  It  owod  him 
nioro  tliaii  this  :  liini  it  lia<l  to  tlianU  for  its  uun-i"  wliuh.'sonie  dis- 
cipline, f'oi'  its  vi^'-oi-oiis  ri'lnrin,  mikI  <ni-  drawing  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  l)et\ve(»n  the  world-i)riest,  and  tlie  life  of  liim  who 
in  poverty  and  obedience  liad  giv(?n  himself  over,  to^'ether  with 
his  substance,  to  the  absolute  (lisi>osition  of  holocaustic  lov(;.* 

Of  his  largf?  munifi(;ence,  his  Benedictine  liospitality,  of  liis 
abiding  yearning  after  the  sweet  retirement  of  a  little  cell, 
where  he  could  be  with  "  Ilim  alone  and  liimsc^lf  also  alone," 
of  the  monastic  atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
ever  loving  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  brethren — in  a  word,  of  his 
straining  love  of  heaven  whilst  battling  with  the  earth,  a  store 
of  information  may  be  gained  by  reading  his  touching  letters, 
or  by  persuing  his  life,  as  written  either  by  Paul  or  by  John 
the  Deacon. 

Ever  since  those  cruel  austerities  which  followed  his  conver- 
sion to  religious  life,  this  great  Pontit!'  had  been  a  continual 
sufferer.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  Vjecame  a  martyr 
to  the  gout.  He  was  for  at  least  two  years  confintMl  to  his  bed, 
and  was  ultimately  rinluced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  But  the  fire 
of  his  mind  and  his  solicitude  for  all  the  Churches  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  agony  of  his  physical  condition  :  forgetful 
of  self,  he  still  continued  to  dictate  his  letters,  and  to  interest 
himself  in  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.f  But 
at  length  his  hour  approached.  Of  his  death-bed  unfortunately 
no  account  seems  to  have  been  written,  at  least  none  has  been 
preserved  He  who  liad  in  reality  lived  with  greater  freedom 
by  far  in  the  World  Unseen,  than  upon  this  shifting  stage,  on 
the  twelfth  of  March,  604,  was  called  ro  behold  the  King  in  His 
glory,  and  to  look  upon  that  Face  which  he  loved  so  tenderly 
when  upon  earth. J  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
ruled  the  Universal  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

The  appearance  of  this  great  Pontiff,  according  to  the  minute 
description  given  by  John  the   Deacon,  must  have  been  very 

♦  Montalfnibert  Rays  that  S.  GrfRory  remained  a  iiiouk  to  the  last:— "'On  y  rocoiinait 
auasi  rhmiiilit<-  <lu  moiiie  ;  c«i  qui  nous  rapjK-lh-  que  c'est  avaut  tout  le  luoine  qu'il  iious 
appartit'Ut  ^ic  niontrer  dauH  le  uniiid  pajie.  dout  nous  avons  |»eut  etie  parh-  trop  Ioiiniieni<-ut. 
iJ'ailleurB  tout  dans  sa  vie  publique.  dans  «oa  r«"-gni-  ininiorttl,  dans  scs  ('-crits  fiuitont,  porto 
I'rnipreinte  in»'tla.;a'>le  de  son  education  fct  de  sou  esprit  mouastique."  (Lea  MoUug  W  Occulent, 
Turn.  DeiLTU-m^,  Liv.  V.,  p.  156 — 157.) 

t  See  how  full  of  true  Christian  feeling  he  is  in  suffering.  Writing  to  Bi»liop  Leander,  he 
Bays:— "De  podagne  vero  luolebtia  sanctitas  vestra.  ut  seribit.  artiigitur.  cujus  dolore  assiduo 
etipse  vehenienter  uttritus  sum.  Sed  lacilis  erit  consolatio,  si  inter  Hagcila  quie  putiniur  quaj- 
qiie  ferimus  ad  nienioriani  delicta  revocamus;  atijue  lia-c  iion  .jani  tlagella,  aed  doiia  esse 
r.)n.spi<inius.  si  qua*  carnis  dehetatipne  peccaviiuus.  caruis  dolore  purgenius."  (S.  Gregonl 
Papa-,  Opp.  fmma,  Tom.  III.,  EpUtoLaAiia  Lib.  /A'.,  ludkt.  II.,  EpiM.  CXXI.,  p.  105:^;  J'alrolog. 
Lat.   V<jL  LXX  VII.) 

t  Unhappily  no  particalars  ofhis  death  have  been  handed  down.  Paul  the  Deacon  sirapl/ 
says:— "Qui  beatiseiuius  pontilex  postqiiain  sedeni  Koniau:e  et  Apostolioae  Ecclesi;e  auiiw 
tredeeim,  meusibiis  sf\.  et  dirbus  decern,  g'oriosishinie  rexit,  ox  hac  luce  subiractus,  atque  aa 
a-temam  reyni  c.i.lestis  sedem  translatus  est."  (IhiiUiu,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vila,  n.  29,  p,  T'S;  J'atroWg. 
Lot.,  Vol.  LXXV.j 
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strikiri^^  A  truly  Pontifical  and  Patriarchal  man,  his  presence, 
whilst  typifying  the  power  of  command,  must  have  spoken  of 
sweet  benignity  and  of  noble  condescension  ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  whilst  it  betrayed  evidences  of  suffering, 
told  still  more  stroTigly  of  Divine  compassion,  and  of  the  frank- 
n(^ss  of  a  pure  conscience  and  an  upright  heart.* 

In  spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  endless  distractions  which  his  position  inevitably  brought 
upon  him,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — with  the  exception  of  Bene- 
dict XIV. — has  written  more  voluminously  than  any  other  in 
the  long  line  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  His  gift  was  not  so  much 
that  of  originality  as  of  practical  talent,  combined  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  allegorical.  His  exposition  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  his  Dialogues,  and  his  Homilies,  all  bear  upon  conduct  and 
the  moral  law.f  His  most  valued  production,  in  which  he  brings 
out  the  special  gifts  of  prudence,  balance,  and  intuition  of  gov- 
erning x)rinciples,  in  his  ^^  Liber  Regulce  Pastoralis'" — the 
"  Book  of  the  Pastoral  Rule."  Here  he  sums  up  and  advances 
the  work  which  had  already  been  attempted  by  8.  Ephrem,  and 
by  the  four  great  Fathers  :  Greogory  Theologus,  Chrysostora, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose.  80  highly  was  this  noble  instruction 
esteemed,  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  during  the  life-time 
of  the  author  ;  and  was  the  constant  companion  of  bishops  and 
of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  now  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
Church  Fatlu^rs.  8.  Gregory  the  Great  may  indeed  be  looked 
upon  as  the  latest  of  them  :  not  that  many  eminent  men  did  not 
rise  up  in  the  Church  after  he  had  passed  away,  but  because  he 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  original  writers — the  last  of  the 
great  classical  masters  of  traditionary  lore.  8.  Athanasius, 
8.  Basil,  8.  Gregory   Theologus^  8.  Jerome,  8.   Chrysostom,  8. 

*"  Stat uvajusl a  rt  bi'ue  foniiata,  facie  do  pafornai  farit-i  lon<;itn»lino  ot  inat«'nia>  rotuudi- 
talo  it  a  nicdif  t«'m)K'iata.  \\\  ciiiii  rotuiidilati-  «|uadam  dt  rtnlissiinf  \  idcatiir  t'.s.sf  di-diu'ta.  harba 
ii:ilfnm  iiu)ii>  subt'iilva  el  uiodica;   ita  oahasttT.  ut  in  mcdiu  tVontit*  unni'llos  ciiiciiiiiDs  rarusru- 

li\U         1..lti.k.ll  J. 4        jl  jt   V    4    1-.  vt-i^  I  I  tit  1-1      tl..\.t^.      Oltfllt.t      f.tt    I  I  Hi)  .1         ..I         Mlt-lti.t^.l         J. •11. ill. >       ^11  Itlt  i  .r.-.t        ...        .1 


sicat  ci  i>osti'a  oouti-iil,  canliafo ;  vultii  mitis:  niauibiis  nuU'liris;  tficlibiis  di^iti.s  t-t  liabilibus 
ad  siiibiiiduui."  (S.  (.lu-jioiii,  (>/>/>.  Omnia,  Tom.  J.,  in  Mta,  ..^U4^i>re  Joanne  Oiacouo,  i.i<).  7 »'., 
n.  411,  /).  2M;  I'atroloii.  Lat.,  VoL  LXXl'.J 

t  Vid.  S.  Gn-^diii  rapa\  <>}>)>.  Oiiniia.  Vol.  I'.,  7^>iii.  /. — Mornlinm  Libri  sivf  Kxpo.sitio  in 
liibrmu  n.  .loll:  lal'h.  1.  -XVI..  ]>.  .M»S»— 1  l(i'2:  Pulroloii.  L,it  .  ?"<-/.  AA'AT.  Tom.  //.  — .Muraliinn 
I.ibri  t»i\»"  Kxjxi.sitio  in  Libiuin  B.  .lob;   Libb.  XVll. — XXXV.,  p.  5> — 7H2;   Honnlianiin  in  K/(»liul<>ni 

Pi...i.l...t .....    I  .1...:   n...,.     1  ii,    I      II.. ...;i     i        wi      ..    -oi:      i  i-n  .     i  ii.      ii      ii ii     w-i        x- 1       .,    ii-.» 
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Ambrose,  and  8.  Gregory  the  Great,  though  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  number,  at  all  events,  they  represent  that  splendid  galaxy 
in  the  theological  heavens — 

"Whither  af<  to  their  fountain  other  fitarp 
RejMiiring,  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light." 

Those  who  follow,  for  the  most  part  repeat,  or  vary,  or  develop 
their  teac^hing  ;  assimilate,  and  then  cast  into  a  more  modern 
form,  the  riches  of  their  wisdom  ;  or  use  their  utterances  as 
arguments  to  recommend  views  which  have  been  gathered  from 
other  portions  of  their  writings.  Even  the  most  creative  writers 
of  the  medieval  time,  on  close  inspection,  owe  their  name  more 
to  novelty  of  form,  than  to  originality  of  matter. 

All  this  tends  to  exj)lain  why  the  Author  has  brought  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  Doctors  so  prominently  forward  in 
this  volume.  Their  characters  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
their  works,  that  one  of  the  strongest  lights  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  their  writings  proceeds  from  the  history  of  their 
lives.  How  could  the  intellect  of  the  great  Angelical  be  por- 
trayed, save  by  offering  t?ome  kind  of  description  of  that  potent 
element  which  added  so  much  to  its  richness  and  its  tone  ?  and 
how  could  the  reader  be  better  prepared  for  taking  in  the 
majesty  and  tenderness  of  his  sublime  and  solitary  life,  than 
by  being  conducted  into  his  presence  along  a  gallery  of  pictures 
(though  they  be  but  rough  cartoons),  in  which,  with  a  few  bold 
strokes,  the  artist  suggests  such  thoughts  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness to  the  imagination,  as  attune  the  mind  into  harmony  with 
all  that  is  most  singular  and  difficult  to  grasp  in  the  serai)hic 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ? 

All  large  subjects  require  large  treatment.  And  if  detail  is 
to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  breadth  of  outline,  large  masses  of 
colouring,  and  general  effect,  it  is  not  because  minuteness  and 
small  accuracies  are  undervalued  :  just  the  reverse  ;  but  because 
the  finish  of  a  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  perfect,  depends  as  much 
upon  the  power  of  presenting  the  entire  conception  as  a  whole, 
with  its  really  leading  features  and  salient  points,  with  its  one 
governing  characteristic,  as  upon  the  careful  and  conscientious 
elaboration  of  each  of  the  component  parts. 


CHAPTER    VI, 


TRADITION    AND    SCRIPTURE. 


The  influence  of  8.  Anthony  and  the  desert  wrestlers,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  classic  Fathers,  has  now  been  dwelt 
upon  ;  and  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  these 
latter  and  the  Angelical  have  been  suggested  to  the  reader  : 
whilst  the  Christ-principle  of  monasticism  has  been  traced  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Paris,  as  it  runs  through, 
and  gives  oneness  to,  the  beautiful  variety  in  the  characters  of 
God's  leading  saints. 

The  Fathers  lived  in  times  of  war  and  struggle,  and  *'  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  :  "  the  Aiigelical,  in 
days  of  peace.  They  were  athletes  of  the  Cross :  he  was  the 
great  thinker  of  the  Church.  They  flourished,  the  larger  portion 
of  them,  when  the  earth  was  still  poisoned  by  the  breath  of 
paganism  :  he,  after  the  Church  had  planted  her  victorious 
banner  on  nearly  all  the  citadels  of  the  world.  They  had  drunk 
in  the  civilization  of  pagan  Greece  or  Rome,  together  with  their 
Christianity :  he  had  been  educated  from  tender  infancy  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  very  metropolis  of  Christian  culture,  and  had 
passed  his  calm  career  amongst  the  purest  traditions  and 
exam})les  of  the  civilization  of  the  Cross.*  Tlu\v  had  gained 
experience,  a  rude  experience  to  some  of  them,  of  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  of  the  old-world  religion  :  lu^  had  tasted  none  of 
this,  hidden  away  as  he  was  with  Christ  in  God  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  perfectly-developi^d  monastic  life,  flndiug  his 
sweetest  meditation  and  tranquillity  in  the  highest  empyrean 


*  It  was  rt  <ir(>nt  advantfvpo  to  tlio  Ansxolioal.  in  constriiotinc  hia  ftumma  Throloffi(^.  to  have 
lt(MM»  l)voui;lU  up.  iVmu  his  Uiiih  rest  ><  ais.  in  tlu>  jiiircst  atiuosnlH'it'  of  tho  (liurili.  Tims  lie 
drunk  inn-sit  \v»'ro  with  his  mot  lift's  milk  th(>  t'ull  tomuer  and  tone  ot  Cfunine  catholicity. 
Just  as  the  cdmation  of  the  Fathers  tilted  them  for  tlieir  special  work,  so  his  cducatiou 
specially  Utted  hin»  for  his. 
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of  tliouj^ht.  And  tliiis  it  was  tliat  lie  liad  tiiix'  to  erect  a  ma«ter- 
editice,  and,  throii^li  liis  dcjep  acquaintance  with  the  t(;clinical 
systc^matic  form  of  scliolastic  tea(;hing,  to  plan  a  mighty  scheme, 
of  which  the  ])atristic  labours  were  to  furnish  the  materials. 
Living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  garnennl  into  his  mind  all 
the  advances  made  in  theologic  method  during  many  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  best  thoughts  of  the  "  maxima  mortalmin 
iuffenia  ;'"  and  through  his  synthetic  genius,  welded  into  one 
sp](uidid  unity  the  combined  teaching  of  the  past,  which  he 
expanded,  harmonized,  and  rendered  perfect  by  means  of 
exquisite  Aristotelic  drill,  and  Platonic  height  and  width  of 
discipline.* 

The  columnal  Fathers  and  the  Angelical  were  in  completest 
harmony  :  th(?y  W(^re  knit  together  by  the  monastic  principle. 
The  intell(H-.tual  hinges  of  the  Universal  Church  (speaking 
humanly)  have  been  monastic-men — that  is  to  say  men  who, 
througli  an  intense  cross- worship  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  thrtiw  \\\)  all  for  Christ  ;  and  through — 

"  The  ingi-ained  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency," 

loved,  laboured,  suff(ired  for  Him,  and  died  into  His  Arms.f 

For  the  one  thread  which  ])ierces  through  all,  and  maintains  a 
real  communication  betweiui  the  Angelical  and  the  heroes  of  the 
classic  age — which  creates  a  brotherhood  between  y.  Thomas  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  great  athletes  in  the  second  and 
the  third — wliich  makes  the  *'  8un  of  the  Church  "  illuminate 
the  "Pillar  of  the  World,"  and  so  reciprocally — that  is  to  say, 
which  ren(hirs  S.  Thomas  and  8.  Anthony  one  in  spirit  and  in 
principle,  was  this,  that  their  beings  were  transformed  into  a 
sup(3rnatural  activity,  through  an  intense  and  personal  love  of 
their  Red<'emer. 

This  was  tlic?  one  s])ocial  l(\»<son  which  the  Angelical  drew 
from  the  wild<.*rness  and  the  Fathers,  which  came  to  him  through 
y.  Benedict  indeed,  but  rather  as  a  principle  of  (inicH  than  of 
exertion.  In  the  desert  athh'tes  and  those  who  followed  them, 
he  found  that  princi])l(i  operative,  and  almost  military,  in  its 
chivalrous  readiness  to  combat,  and  spill  blood  in   defence   of 


*  The  nietliod  of  system  and  order  consequent  on  tlie  introduction  of  Aribtotle,  j;ave  an 
inralcMilable  advantage  to  our  Saint.  This  was  liis  great  'X\iX—\v>  throw  a  larjje  subject-matter 
into  an  organic  fi)rni,  to  redure  the  many  to  the  one.  Tlie  classic  Fatliers  did  not  aim  at  this. 
Homilies,  commenrarits.  orations,  an<l  iioh-mies  occupied  their  energies. 

t  To  all  intents  and  purytoses.  il  had  better  he  said  out.  the  classic  P'at hers  were  monks: 
that  is  tliey  lived  nionks'  lives:  iind  if  they  were  not  subject  to  the  vow^  of  holy  obedience  to 
Bnotlier.  it  wa**  bi-rausi-  tli<-y.  l»»-ing  men  f»f  govei  uing  niiruls.  weri'  tlif-mselves  gr<';it  f()uii(lers  of 
mumiBliei.sm.  like  S.  .Antli<Miy.  or  great  reformers,  like  .S.  Basil.  Being  a  monk  simply  means, 
after  all.  abnndcining  e\ervthiug  out  of  passionate  love  of  Christ  Crucilicd — venturing  the 
whoh-  of  thi.->  lite  for  llim. 
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Truth. •^  It  lent  to  him  what  it  exhibits  in  them  also — breadth 
of  view,  largeness,  moral  freedom,  stubborn  courage,  generosi- 
ty of  heart,  exyjansion  of  mind,  and  an  electric  light  of  intellect, 
which  bear  about  them  a  touch  of  the  Eastern  world.  How 
could  the  Angelical  read  Anthony's  life,  or  follow  Athanasiusin 
his  exiles,  or  see  Basil  so  heroically  rigid  in  his  defence  of  right, 
or  hear  in  imagination  Gregory  Theologus  pouring  out  his  stream 
of  x^olished  eloquence,  without  being  impressed  by  Truth's 
grace  and  music  ?  How  could  he  watch  8.  Chrysostom,  all  on 
lire  with  his  love  of  God,  and  with  his  discriminating  sympathy 
for  men  ?  or  think  of  the  ascetic  Jerome,  battling  single-handed 
in  the  wilderness,  or  perusing  his  Scripture  in  the  cave  ;  how 
could  he  dwell  in  spirit  with  8.  Ambrose,  or  8.  Gregory  the 
Great,  or  follow  the  career  of  the  passionate,  emotional,  splen- 
did 8.  Augustine,  without  expanding  in  heart  and  mind  towards 
all  that  is  best  and  greatest — all  that  is  most  noble  and  most 
fair,  in  the  majestic  character  of  God's  tenderly-cherished 
saints  ?  f 

Had  he  not  known  them  so  intimately ,:|:  great  as  he  was,  his 
mind  would  have  been  comparatively  cramped  ;  his  character 
most  probably  would  have  been  less  imperial  in  its  mould,  and 
there  would  have  been  less  of  that  Oriental  mightiness  about 
his  intellectual  creations,  which  now  reminds  one  of  those  vast 
monuments  of  other  days  which  still  are  the  marvel  of  travel- 
lers in  the  East,  and  the  despair  of  modern  engineers.^  The 
great  Christ-principle  is  essentially  creative  of  enormous  conse- 
quences :  no  man  has  ever  bent  down  to  worship  Him  intensely, 
who  has  not  been  lifted  up  to  carry  out  some  master-work  in 
himself  or  in  another.  Here  then,  at  last,  we  have  in  their  com- 
pleteness the  great  informing  principles  of  the  character  of  the 

*  I  have  said  clscwliere  (Vol.  /.,  Chnp.  XL,  p.  )  that  tlx'  patristic  !S])iiit  is  Phitouio  and 
SYiithi'tit-al,  and  Ou'icrort'  avfvsi'  to  poU'niical  content  ions:  this  nia\ ,  at  tirst  sij;iit.  ai>i)car  to 
bi>  inconsistent  with  what  lias  been  stated  above:  but  sncii  really  is  r.ot  the  case.  Trnly,  the 
l<'ath»>is  did  viiioronslv  combat,  bnl  it  was  only  the  force  of  their  devotion  to  Christ  which  inade 
them  (Uj  so.  'i'hey  natnrally  shrank  from  ptdt'inics  and  position;  tint  the  very  Fhvfonic  piiu- 
oijihi  itself  nrsicd  them  to  tij^ht  in  defence  of  the  synrhetical  principles  of  the  Cross.  Many  a 
hero  has  tuen  crowned,  wlio,  as  a  matter  of  likiujt,  loved  peace  ami  dreaded  war, — indeed  siicli 
is  tlic  fi-elinfi  of  tnu<  chivalry. 

t  U.  may  be  rememb(>red  how   delicately-strunp;  was  the  soul  of  the   Anselieal:   nothin<r 

iias8«'«l  t»y   him   unnoticed   which    was  nnre.  u«)ble.  or  heroic.     How  tlecply  then   must  he  not 
lave  been  imjircsscd  with  the  nnvjestic  lives  of  (iod's  {jrcatt-st  athletes! 

t  .\ud  uuliUe  tlu"  umre  n\odcrn  saints,  their  hcart-pourius;  corrcspomleuce  shows  of  Avhat  a 
line  texture  their  hearts  were  mad(> :— "  Wi-  have  above  ttK)  letters  of  S.  Basil's;  above  2(M)  of 
S.  .Vngnstine's;  S.  Chrysostiun  has  left  us  about  240;  S.  (ire;;orv  Nazianzeu  the  sanu' uumbcr: 
Pope  S.  (ircfiory  as  nuvny  as  840;  S.  Nilus,  close  on  1,400;  JS.  Isi«lore,  1.440;  the  blessed  Theodoret. 
146;  S.  Leo,  140;  S.  ("vpriau,  80  or  90;  S.  Paulinus.  50;  S.Jerome,  above  100."  (See  The  jincient 
Saints,  No.  1.  KuinbUr,  Vol.  I.,  p.  93.     .-inno  1859.) 

§  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  exasr.ireratini:.  if  what  Ventura  says  is  true.  Ho  exclaims,  in  hie  oon- 
fereuce  on  (\itholic  AVa.wii  .—  •Saint  'I'homas.  M.  K..  quel  liomnie!  quel  ficnie!  Cest  la  raisoa 
bumaine  clevie  :\  sa  i>l\is  haute  imiss;uue.  Au-del:\  <les  elt'orls  de  son  raisounenuMit .  cest  la 
vhiioi  des  choscs  dans  le  ciel.  lci-b:js.  la  raisou  ne  .-^aurait  ni  monter  plus  haut.  ni  voir  phis 
clair.  On  pent  dire  de  saint  Thonnxs  oe  que  saint  Aniiustin  disait  de  saint  .lerume :  "Que 
ptMsonnc  n'a  sn. jamais  ee  qn(>  Thomas  a  ignore;  \)  mo  sfirit  </«.></  77««;/iii.»f  iiinonirit.'  Cvt  bomme 
unique,  eef  homme  dont  la  vie  n'a  pas  alteini  la  moilie  dune  su'cle.  a  tout  vu.  tout  eonnu.  tout 
oxpliquc.  11  nest  aucune  ern>ur  <iu'il  nait  i)r«'vue.  refutee,  pulverisee  «Vav»noe."  (La  Raison 
PhUosoplii(ii(f.  Ih'uxiiinr  I'oDj'iiiiur,  Stcoiult  I'artit-,  p.  IJ!}— 129.     ^'noix/r  Edilicn,  I'avis,  1852.> 
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Angelical.  The  (•oiit(mi])lative  priuciplci  of  q?ii(^s  at  CasHiiio, 
luaiiifcsting  itst^lf  in  love,  roverenoe,  purity,  and  adoration; 
the  principle  of  activity  at  S.  Jani(>s's,  analytical,  incjuisitive, 
polemical,  technical  ;  and  the  principle  of  o])erativ(^  love  through 
a  })er^^()nal  friendsliip  with  the  Word  Incarnat<^,  which  is  the 
life-spirit  of  the  Solitaries  of  the  desert,  and  tlie  soul-power  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Angelical  is  essentially 
contemplative — so  lie  is  monastic  ;  he  is  essentially  logical — so 
he  is  scholastic  ;  and  he  is  essentially  large,  i)ure,  and  operative, 
through  a  motive^  of  personal  friendship — and  therefore  he  is 
essentially  patri>^tic.  8.  Benedict,  8.  Dominic,  and  S.  Augustine 
— contemplation,  dialectics,  and  energizing  charity, — these  are 
the  three  great  elements  wliich  make  up  and  explain  the  full 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.* 

And  if  the  intluence  of  the  Fathers  on  the  moral  build  of  the 
Angelical  was  great,  not  less  remarkable  was  their  iuHuence 
upon  }iim  as  a  tht'ologian.  A  master-mind  like  his  would  natu- 
rally seek  first-sources.  Albertus  Magnus  and  tlie  teacliingsof 
the  Lombard  would  simi)ly  lead  him  to  the  great  reservoirs 
themselves.  From  his  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  indeed 
from  his  "  Opiisc7du?u  "  on  the  Angels,t  to  the  last  words  he 
wrote  of  the  *'  SiDnina  Theological''  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
especially  with  the  great  Fathers  already  treated  of,  comes  out 
almost  in  every  ])age.  If  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name,  he 
is  often  merely  reproducing  their  thoughts  and  establishing  their 
principles.!  He  appears  to  possess  all  their  breadth  of  view 
and  power  of  compassing  a  complicated  subject  ;  he  is  endowed 
with  the  genius  of  assimilating  their  theologic  tone,  and  of 
drawing  from  them,  and  making  part  of  the  furniture  of  his 
own  mind,  those  traditionary  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Church.  He  recognizes  their  entire 
weight,  he  perceives  the  full  bearing  of  their  teaching,  and 
seems  to  feel  profoundly  that  depth,  breadth,  and  stability  are 
principally  to  be  a(M4uir(3d — not  so  much  by  his  own  originality, 

*  W«TinT  p«)iiitH  out  ill  a  ffw  worrtH  tlu-  aim  nf  tin-  gn-at  writers  of  tlie  tliii  teeiitli  n-iitiirv. 
Tlie  three  eleniciit.H  wtiicli  iiiakc^  u]»  the  charaeter  of  the  Aiitjelieal  aid  him  jlirect Iv  to  «ariy 
out  that  intent: — "•  Die  K<-li(ilasti.sehe  TiM-olojjie  des  MitlelalfeiH  ^set/,le  sieli  zmii  IniehHteii  Ziele, 
die  iiii  (i«-i»te  d«'r  Kirche  anfyefasste  Sclniftl  he(ih);;ie  inif  (h-ii  Mittein  dcr  aiiH  Aristoleles 
erleriit«Mi  arsnnientativen  Iiialektik  Kj>ernlaliv  zu  diii'(;lidriii;;eii.  Daniacli  tlieilte  8ir,-li  das 
\*iBHeiif«chattii<;lie  Streheii  der  seliolast  iselien  Tiieolo;;eu  in  di(^  dreifachf?  Aufjjalie  der  Seiirift- 
for«chiiiig,  d«-8  Stiidiums  dor  Aristoteliselien  Pliilosophie.  iiiid  der  auf  Gnuidla^^e  dieser 
dojipelteii  Stiidien  vor{ienoiiiineiieii  speciilativ-argiimentativeii  Zernliedernnjr  der  in  System- 
form  aneiiiander  jjefiijiteu  LelnHJitze  dcr  kircdihchen  Theologie."  (Die  htiliye  Thomcm  vun 
Aquino,  Erxtfr  Band.  Vi/rUn  ('npilfl,  p.  217.) 

t  See  Vol.  I..  Cluip.  XVI IT.,  p. 

%  It  mip:ht  siiKgest  itself  a*"  a  diffieiilty  to  some  minds  that  the  Aiij:jeli<al  could  not  have  had 
access  to  tlie  writiiifis  of  the  Fathers.  But  such  persons  mi^rht  lei-all  that  kin;;  S.  l>oiiis.  see- 
ing when  in  the  Kasl  how  eager  the  Sultan  wa<j  to  collect  the  scattered  writings  of  Miissulriiau 
philosophers,  was  moved  to  imitate  his  examjile.  UTien  he  returned  to  Kran(;e,  lie  had  the 
best  exemplars  of  the  P'athers  c<dle<-,ted  and  transcribed.  We  have  absolute  incnfion  of  S. 
Augustine.  S.  Ambrose.  S.  Jerome.  S.  Gregory,  and  uiauy  more.  And  it  i&  certain  that  the 
Angelical  ha<l  free  u«,-  of  the  Koyal  Library. 
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as  by  thoroughly  mastering,  not  merely  the  general  tendencies, 
but  the  specialities,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  each  sepa- 
rate individual.*  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  an  intimate  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  one  of  these  classic  masters  of 
Catholic  thought,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  man,  to  have 
absorbed  into  his  own  system,  and  then  to  have  reproduced, 
that  which  was  most  admirable  in  ea(^h  of  them.  JS.  Jerome 
and  S.  Chrysostom  in  Holy  Hcripture  ;  8.  Athanasius,  8.  Basil, 
and  8.  Gregory  Theologus  in  dogma  ;  8.  Ambrose  and  8.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  moral  disquisition  ; — each  of  these,  in  fact,  in  his 
own  special  line,  has  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Angel  of 
the  8chools.t 

Then,  just  as  Aristotle  may  be  looked  upon  as  representing 
the  bloom  and  tlower  of  Grt^ek  philosophy,  as  Dante  summed 
up  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  day  in  the  Bivina  Co))i'))i edict ^ 
so  8.  Augustine  stands  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  great  patristic 
tree,  as  the  representative  of  the  classic  learning  of  East  and 
West. 

As  th(^  Angelical  professed  8.  Augustine's  Rule,  so  also  he 
imbibed  his  spirit.  8.  Augustine  forms  the  pedestal  upon 
which  stands  the  graceful  figure  of  the  "  Suimna  Theolo(/ica.''X 

Indeed,  the  wealth  of  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching  drawn 
from  the  columnal  Fathers  as  a  body,  and  enshrined  in  the 
^^  Siiimna  Theologwa''  alone,  is  prodigious  ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  and  easiest  test  of  the  Angelical's  marvellous  acquaintance 
with  their  writings  and  their  style,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catena 
Aurea  on  the  Gospels  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  an  ample  explana- 
tion why  so  large  a  space  has  been  taken  up  in  treating  of  their 
characters  and  lives. 

In  fact,  the  great  dyke  set  up  by  the  Angelical  against  the 
rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  schools,  was  principally 
formed  of  materials  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers. 

*  Take  as  oue  instiinco  out  of  many  the  manner  in  which  Uie  Angelical  treats  the  dilVerence 
which  arose  between  S.  Augnstine  and  IS.  .lerome  on  the  text: — "How  doest  tlion  com|uI  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  do  tlie  Jews."  (dalat.,  Cxip.  11.,  14.)  Here  he  shows  his  complete  mastery 
over  the  mind  of  cither  Katlu-r,  and  ••ives  his  own  opinion  with  the  soHdity  of  a  mastcr-miiul : 
— "  Vahdins  arjjnment  nm  .\n<;ustini  contra  Hicronymnm  cst.<|uia  llii-ronymns  addiuit  prose, 
septcm  doctorcs,  (|iuirnm  tinatnor,  scilicet  Laodicenscm,  Alexaiidrnm.  Orijienem  et  Did.v  niniii. 
exchidit  Angnstiniis,  ulpotc  de  ha-rcsi  inl'iimes.  Aliis  vero  trihiis  opponit  tr»'S  (jnos  jiro  sc  et 
pro  smi  opinionc  lial)et  ;  scilicet  Amhiosinm,  t'.\priannm.  ct  ijisom  I'aulnm,  ijui  manilVste  dicit, 
tpiod  rcprehcnsihilis  erat  I'etrns."     (In  Ki>i.-<t.  (u(  liuhtld.t.  Lett.  111.,  p.  UlUi.   I'cx.  XIII.) 

t  Frigcrio  speaks  of  the  Angelical's  ''  iurnpUcahil  rinroiza"  tor  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Chnreh  : — 
"  Da  si  profonda  hnmiltr»  eagionosi  in  Ini  iinel  sommo  rispetto  e  iuesplicahil  riverenza.  in  ehe 
egli  hebhe  i  i'adri  e  santi  Dot  tori  della  t'hiesa,  come  cio  beu  dimostrauo  i  suoi  grau  volnnii." 
f  Kita</i  N.  Toinaso  d'Atjnino,  Lib.  11.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  9,  /).   115.) 

t  Tonron  shows,  with  abnndant  anthority,  how  strikingly  the  Angelical  kept  himself  in 
harmony  with  S.  Anj;Mstii\i'.  ("ardinal  Norrissays: — ".Vd  Augnstinnm  non  itiir  nisi  per  Tliomam." 
The  h'aincd  Cardinal  d'.\i;iiirra.  sa\  s : — '  .MiriV  ilia  Anuclica'  mentis  claritate  oUscnra  i|na>(|ue 
exposnit  D.  'rinnnas,  vt  abstrnsos  ])atrnni.  i>ra'sertim  Angnstini  sen^sns  Ince  donavit:  <|nod 
ex]>erientia  didici :  nee  dnbinm  tinin  aHi.  ("miliniiit  in  controv  ersiis.  inspecta  sola  saneti 
Angnstini  lit terii.  menteni  obi-ni  llnctibns  dithcnltat nm.  ncc  ai>parerf  viam  a*l  emergeiulnm; 
tolani  vero  procellam  si-dari,  et  oicnrnre  jiortnm,  nbi  intente  «|na-ritnr,  et  tand«  ni  inv^'oilnr, 
quid  .Vngelicns  Doctcu'  tradiderit:  ipse  «'nim  mili  ac  snavissimo  intcr))retationis  g«'nere  Divuru 
Angnstinnm  exponit."     (See  lL.iposf  <!<•  la  Ifoilrnn  </<  i"*.  Tlioiiai.s.  Lit:  H'..  Ci:ap.  I'.,  p.  oiHt — 357.) 
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Thi'ii  apiiii,  tlie  traditions  of  the  Church — that  is  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers — must  be  thorou^lily  niast<*re(l  ])y  one  who  uu- 
(l(^rtak<^s  to  construct  a  Suhdhu  Tlteoloqit-a  worthy  of  th<^  name. 
Tra<riti(Mi  is  the  safest  guide  and  support  througli  th(»  labyrintlis 
of  Scripture,  and  alon^^  th'^  sli])pery  road  of  liuman  reason.  lie 
who  lias  on(re  grasjjed  the  mind  of  the  (^iglit  great  Doctors  of 
the  Cliurcli,  steps  well  armed  int^  the  arena.* 

The  Angjdical's  accpiaintance  with  their  writings  and  spirit 
might  be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  might  bi^  brought  out  by 
comi)aVing  ])assages  from  his  various  works  :  by  r<;ference  to 
the  "  »Suifinia  Thcologiva,'"  to  the  "  Commentary  "  on  tlie  Lom- 
bard, or  evtMi  to  (^arli(»r  labours.  But  li(>  has  bequeathe<l  to  us 
one  golden  volume,  which  ofl'ers  of  itself  an  overwh(*lming  evi- 
(b^ice.  Had  it  not  b(Mui  for  tlie  "  Cateiia  Aurva^^  men  would 
liar«lly  have  btdit^'ed  it  possible  that  any  theologian,  how<'V(jr 
gifted,  could  have  gained  so  profound  and  accurate  aknowh'dge 
of  the  teachings  and  style  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church. 
In  the  wlioh^  range  of  scholastic  or  indeed  of  mod(;rn  learning, 
even  since  the  patristic  method  has  been  so  much  in  vogu(%  no 
work  lias  y«»t  ap})eared  which  can  be  com])ared  with  the  "  K.i  - 
pofiitio  Continua  "  of  the  Angel  of  the  iSchools.t 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  insist  upon  tlie  patristic  learning 
of  the  Angelical,  and  to  show  the  reader  how  thoroughly  liis 
mind  must  have  been  im|)r(^gnat<'d  with  the  s])irit  of  the  Greek 
and  J^atin  D<.)ctors.  Mimi  are  too  apt  to  fall  into  th<.^  delusion 
that  because  the  KSaint  was  a  scholastic  he  content(Ml  himself 
with  studying  Commentaries  and  Conipejidia^  and  with  bringing 
the  Aristotelic  forms  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  subj«H't-matter 
of  religion  ;  and  that  h(?  was  bound  up  within  the  narrow  com- 
])ass  of  the  so-called  minute,  subtl(%  technical,  and  hair-splitting 
nu'thods  of  the  schools.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  any  really 
giant  mind,  of  its  own  natural  force,  would  rise  above  and 
transoMul  all  the  intellectual  slaveries,  ahid  burst  all  the  bonds 
of  formalism  with  which  they  imagine  th<;  scholastic  mind  was 
occasionally  entangled.}:     Though  the  ^^  Su?/i?na  Theolofjica'"  i^ 

*  "  III)  <iaii7,«-!i  Hinil  •■H  iiH'lir  :i1h  arlitzig  Aiiton-ii  »iih  all«-n  cliriKtlij-licii  .lalirliiiiKlcrtrii  von 
IgiiatinH  M.  bin  ant  il<n  >I<>ih1i  Knl  Iiviiiiiih.  di-nii  Krkliiruii(;fii  mid  (ilossiii  /.iini  'lVxl<^  dt-r 
Kv!«u>j<*lu-ii  d«T>i«»ti»ll  '"it  I'iiiaiidcr  v«rw«»ben  bind,  «lat>»  .sio  «-in  in  iinnnt*  rliroclicnt-ni  Ziihumi- 
ni«MilianK«-  »icli  lortHpinncndiB  GaiiKt'H  bildeu."  (W'eiuer,  Der  heiliye  Thomcus  von  Aquino,  Emter 
Jiau'l.  rin-Un  Cupitfl.  p.  :il9.)  , 

t  Sfv  f'hap.  J  I.,  p.  R65. 

X  Si'f  th«'  An««'lic'nr8  view  of  rnnHnltinf;  thf  learned,  whirli  lie  applied  «o  well  to  tlie  Fatliers 
of  the  Cliiiri-li : — "  I'nde  in  liin  «|iia'  smI  ]irndeutiani  i»ertinent.  niaxinie  indi^et  lionio  ali  aliia 
erndiri.  et  y>nefipne  ex  sciiiltus.  <|ui  .saiinrn  liitellcctuni  adejiti  Mint  eirca  lines  oiieiabiliiira. 
I'li.lf  IMii!c.  ...pl.ii-  ill<  it  in  ♦>  Ktliie.  (r'«//».  A/..  <irrn  fin.)  :  <>]i'irt--t  altfiiilrn  1 1  iifrtniuui.  ft  sfniorum, 
tl  I  rahilihim  rniiiiri/iliiiiiihiijt.  tl  iipiriitrnihus,  innt  ininiiK  i/unni  il'-iti'>n-iti<ltlonil>us  ; 

}  ,11  Hrtiitt  priiirifiut.     Inde  et   Frov.  ///..  5,  dieitnr :  Nk  inititnr'tK  }irwl>fitias 

III  •  ...  ..;..  iliriinr:   hi  wiittittiiliif  in-in'-yti  lUirum.  ill  est.  seniornni.  jn  iiitfiitinm  sta.et 

B>i,  >iiu  f^  ntrdf  ronjiiuf/ere.     Hoe  aiiteui  jtertinet  a^l  d<><-ilitateiii  dit  ali<|iii8sit  bene  di«- 

ri|'  •  .ptivnR  .     .     Ad  (M-enndnin  dieendnni.  «|nod   doeilitas.  .sicnt  et  alia  qnje  ad  prn- 

deiitiaui  i»<  rlineul.  M-cnndnni  aptitndinein  i]iiid<'iu  i  si  a  natiira  ;  He«l  ad  ejiib  eonbuniiuationeni 
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thrown  into  a  severe  logical  frame-work,  tlie  subject-mattc^r  of 
which  it  treats  was  gathered  by  the  Angelical  out  of  the  depths 
of  dogmatic  revelation,  and  of  the  broad  sweep  of  patristic 
teaching  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  those  of  Albertiis  Magnus 
and  the  Victorines.*  There  is  no  display  of  i)atristic  lore  in 
the  SiV7mna,  certainly.  The  whole  is  so  well  digested,  and  is 
so  ripe  a  fruit  of  a  career  of  profoundest  study,  of  widest  read- 
ing, of  intensest  thought,  that  the  very  harmony  of  its  X)arts, 
the  mellowness  of  its  colouring,  and  the  maturity  of  the  whole 
design,  conceal,  rather  than  display,  the  vastness  of  the  labour 
undergone  in  its  construction.  Had  not  the  JSaint  been  master 
of  the  intellect  of  8.  Athanasius,  8.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus^ 
8.  Jerome,  H.  Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  8.  Ambrose,  Pope 
Grt'gory,  and  such  like,  the  ''^  Szinnna  TJieologica  "  never  could 
have  been  written.  Its  depth,  its  largeness,  and  its  opulence, 
speak  of  the  traditions  of  the  East  ;  its  very  conception  is 
patristic,  if  its  form  is  of  the  West ;  it  manifests,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  grandeur  of  the  Oriental  and  the  symmetry  of  the  Latioi 
mind.  It  is  a  splendid  synthesis,  which  could  not  have  Ixmui 
achieved  by  one  who  did  not  possess  the  power  of  holding, 
with  a  catholic  grasp,  two  worlds  at  once. 

And  here  again  is  another  note  of  difference  between  the 
Angelical  and  the  classic  Fathers,  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
He  al)solut(^h"  forgt^ts  self  in  all  he  writes,  and  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  scientific  and  technical  exposition  of  the  Truth 
with  which  he  lived  :  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  ever  allowing 
the  history  of  their  own  hearts,  the  fate  of  their  own  friends, 
the  events  of  tluur  own  times,  and  the  play  of  human  sympathy 
and  personal  suffering,  to  enter  into,  and  as  it  were  refresh,  the 
course  of  their  expositions,  and  even  to  colour,  if  so  may  be 
said,  their  formal  treatises  on  dogma  and  the  Sacred  Word. 
They  live  and  breathe  in  their  own  writings,  the  character  of 
th(^  man  comes  out  with  its  vivid  touches  of  individuality,  and 
one  Fath(^r  is  as  distinct  from  another  as  man  is  different  from 
man.  Who  could  not  at  once  rect^gnize  the  AtlKuiian  cultures 
of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  in  their  graceful  periods,  and  gain  an 
insight  into  their  hearts  whilst  reading  them  ?  Is  there  one 
Father  who  resembles  8.  John  Chrysostom.  with  his  bright  trust 


pluriiinun  vaU't  luiiimnuiu  studiiiin.  dnm  scilicet  homo  soUicite  frt'qucntor  et  reveronter  appli- 
cat  iniimum  siiuiu  (locuincntis  iiuitjoiuni,  iioii  ucfilijiciis  wt  propter  i^uaviniu,  ncc  coiitcniiicus 
propter  supcrliiani."     (.s'tu/ima,  ^y<-u(i</n  SmtmUr,  (,)«.  XLIX.,  .4rt.  :t.  ;>.  18» — \'M\     Kd.  I'ttrtn.) 

*  Spcakinn  of  the  wealth  ot"  patri.slii-  It-aniiiii;  in  th«»  Ciilnui  Junui.  Werner  says: — "  Ans 
(lii'sev  Wolke  von  Zeiiufii  liir  dm  ;ielileii.  traditionell  kirehlii  lieu  Sinn  «les  Selirit"twortes  wer- 
ilen  licsiMidri's  oil  Oiiiieiu-s,  ('lir\  so.st  oiiHis.  Aii;;iist  inns.  Ilin  oii\  inns,  Ililarins.  (;re;:or  der 
tirossc,  nnd  \  on  den  s)>:iteren  Hrabaiuis.  Keiuiifius.  sowie  die  VvrfasstT  «ler  bcideii  (ilosseij  (onli- 
naria  nnd  inlciiineai  is)  redeiid  voi^el'iilirl."'  (Jkv  /»t*iJij/f  Thoiiuis  ron  .:/</iiihi*.  Eister  Hand, 
yiiiti.^  liil>it(t.  i>.  2VX) 
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ill  Providence,  and  witli  tliose  d^^cp  liuinan  sympathies  wliich 
art'  o]iaract(»ristirs  of  all  liis  expositions — not  to  speak  of  hin 
tonc-liin^  letters  to  01ynii)ias,  TluMxlora,  Theodotus,  Castor, 
Nicolas,  an<l  P()lyl)iiiK  ?  S.  Jeronn^'s  whole  heart  is  ])oiired  out 
in  all  its  richness  ;  JS.  Aii^nstinti  and  »S.  Grc^^ory  the  Great*  live 
with  the  distinct  life  of  men  and  saints,  in  their  most  scientiti(; 
works,  as  well  as  in  th(?ir  voluminous  corr<'s])ondeuce  ;  in  a 
word,  nature  and  grace,  the  human  and  the  divines,  the  pinsonal 
and  the  objective, — all  (IowlmI  out  in  their  writings  with  the 
exuberant  spontaneity  of  nature,  and  so  fr(»ely,  that  no  better 
])icture  of  them  could  have  been  preserved  than  that  which 
they  painted  of  themselves.  We  thank  them  and  lov(^  them  for 
their  charming  frankness;  and  perceive  in  the  unaflected 
ntt(*rances  which  gush  fr<*sh  from  the  f(Hintain  of  their  hearts, 
the  majesty  of  tliat  spirit  which  lent  to  their  very  natures  some 
of  the  witchery  of  supernatural  grace.f 

Yet,  is  there  anything  less  sublime  in  the  8elf-rei)ression  of 
the  Angelical,  who  has  not  allowed  a  shade  of  self,  for  good  or 
bad,  however  faint,  to  pass  across  his  voluminous  creations? 
Was  it  tliat  he  was  cold  and  colourless,  and  had  no  distinct 
characteristic  of  his  own  ?  Assuredly  not.  Whose  heart  burnt 
witli  so  pure  and  high  a  flame  ?  whose  character  was  more 
intensely  personal  ?  whose  sym])at]iy  was  more  ex])aTiding 
towards  (n'ery  creature  of  God,  tlian  the  great  Angelical's  .'^ 
Had  he  wished,  he  miglit  have  rivalled  8.  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  vastriess  of  his  correspondence  ;  or  8.  Gregory  Theologufi  in 
the  sweetness  of  his  poems  ;  or  8.  Jerome  in  his  fierce,  his 
sword-lik(?  zeal  ;  or  8.  Augustine  in  the  lavish  outpouring  of 
Ids  whole  being,  in  his  "  Confessions,"  with  their  bursts  of 
passionate  inspiration.^     Had  he  thought  fit,  he   could   have 

*  "  Pf»p«'  Orfumv'u  I'liiHtlf-H  pivc  ub  tb«'  same  sort  of  insight  iiitotln-  holy  Kolicitinii-  for  the 
iiiiiviTHal  ('111  i.stiaii  pi-opic  wliirli  ]iosHCHHe<l  him.  that  iiiiiiut«-  vijjilaiicc.  yi*t  criiiiiirclifncive 
HUpi-iiiitfiul«-ii<'»*  of  the  rhit'f  ]iahtor.  .  Thos«-  of  S.   I.sidoif  and  S.  NiluH  con.Hi.st  of  little 

nior«'  than  om-  or  two  {f.rnf.  ]iithy.  pregnant  wntcnrcs  which  nia\  In-  calh-d  Hi-rnioiii-tH,  and  ar« 
oft«"n  a»  vivid  as  if  we  heard  tlifrn.  S.  ('hryi*oKtom'H  are  for  the  niont  i>art  <To\Mled  into  dm 
three  inetnorahle  yearn  in  wliich  the  HiifteriiijjK  of  exile  t;ra<liially  ripened  into  a  viitiial  martyr- 
dom. Othi-r.t.  as  some  of  those  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Anilii«ise,  are  inedilat  ions  on  ni,\sti<"al  slll^ 
jeetH.  Tlii»»«'  of  .S.  DionysiiiH  of  Alexandria,  which  ai'e  hut  fra^iinents,  rei-onnt  the  ^■ariolls  trials 
c»f  the  time,  and  are  marked  «itli  a  vi<„'orons  individnality  wliicli  invests  tlie  narrative  with  an 
iiiti-ri-Hf  far  hiuher  than  historical."     (Thf  Anrimt  SninU.  ,Vo.  1,  /i.  'J'.\.  sre  lOimhUr,  VoL  I.,  1859.^ 

t  And  hi'r«-  at  once  the  an.swer  snynests  itself  to  an  ohjection  which  may  he  a<lvanced 
auainst  the  intluence  of  the  LirrH  of  the  Church  Fathers  on  S.  Thomas.  It  may  he  said  hy  nnr«*- 
Ueetin*;  p<'rsons.  that  the  AiiKelieal  knew  little  «jf  the  Livrx,  flniiif{h  he  knew  much  of  the  irork$ 
of  those  HJiints.  The  reply  is  easy,  ami.  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  Fathers  at  all,  oh\  inu-, 
nanielv  :  that  it  is  sim|>Iv  fioni  their  works  that  "v  know  their  lives,  and  that  their  indi\  I'l  i  il 
liistories  are  so  intimately  honinl  njt  with  their  vvritinjrs.  that  the  latter  cannot  he  read  witli'ini 
gaiiiiiii;  a  kimwledge  nt  the  former.  How  deeply  ami  carefully  tin-  Ait<H'\'n;ii]  hatl  studied  the 
writinus  of  the  classic  Fathers,  ia  brouf^ht  <»nt  with  sntficient  clearness,  it  is  lioped  in  tlie 
i-oiirs<-  of  these  pages. 

t  "  When  Fo)»e  (tregory  comments  nj>on  Ezerhiel.  he  writes  ahont  the  Lom>»ards.  liis  own 
pt-opje.  ;ind  himself.  What  a  vivid  idea  we  have  of  S.  ChrysoHtoin  !  partly  from  his  style,  j»artly 
front  his  matter:  yet  we  derive  it  from  his  formal  exposition>  of  Scripture.  Jlis  expositions  ar« 
flisconrses;  his  discourses,  whether  he  will  or  no.  are  nianifestatir)ns.  S.  Gre;;<»r\  Nazianzeu  ha* 
w  rit t«'n  <!isc<iui  sen  too.  hy  means  of  which  he  has  gaim-d  for  himself  the  special  title  of  "  Tiico- 
logus :  "  yet  these  sjime  orations  give  us  alsfi  a  large  range  of  information  al>ont  his  own  life, 
his  kindred  ami  friends,  his  feelings  and  his  fortiiucB."  fThe  AivcUnt  Saintu,  So.  1,  p.  94;  See  Uu 
JianibUr,  Vol.  /..  Ut.VJ.) 
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displayed  all  the  might  and  tenderness  of  his  affections,  and 
have  unveiled  the  inner  secrets  of  his  heart  and  fantasy,  as 
well  as  have  shown  the  crushing  power  of  his  intelligence  before 
an  admiring  world  ;  but  he  was  Angolwal :  his  heart  was 
jealously  reserved  to  one  alone  ;  his  interests,  affections,  yearn- 
ings, joys,  sorrows,  and  hopes,  like  the  many-tongued  flame 
of  sacrificial  fire,  tended  straight  to  heaven  ;  earth  was  simjjly 
his  altar,  and  self  was  consumed  in  the  holocaustic  sacrifice 
of  every  vibration  of  the  heart,  and  every  emotion  of  the  will, 
towards  that  one  Object  in  Whose  society  he  found  his  freedom 
and  delight.  There  is  nothing  more  seraphic  in  the  whole 
history  of  8.  Thomas  than  this  absolute  transformation  of  self 
which  produced  the  splendid  treatise  of  the  ^^  Suiuma  Theolo- 
gica^''  in  which  the  tenderest  and  most  emotional  of  creatures 
offers  to  the  world  the '  fruit  of  his  mighty  meditations  on  the 
cardinal  teachings  of  religion,  and  proves  that  love  does  not 
destroy  the  severity  of  science,  and  that  science  in  reality  tends 
but  to  increase  the  intensity  of  love.*  If  the  Fathers  were 
great  in  their  display  of  self,  the  Angelical  was  no  less  great  in 
divine  self- repression. 

Indeed  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  Beatific  Vision.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  also 
advanced  in  union,  so  that  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  heaven.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  his  perfection  ;  he 
knew  that  there  could  be  little  progress  in  love  without  contem- 
plation, and  that  the  "  Science  of  the  Saints  "  is  principally  ac- 
quired through  an  intimate  conjunction  of  the  intelligence  with 
the  fount  of  illumination.t  He  let  the  visible  world  go  its  way, 
and  he  went  his  :  as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom,  he  was  well  content.  Life  was  simply 
bearable  because  by  means  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
footing  sure,  in  his  advance  into  the  Admirable  Light. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  staying  at  the  Convent  at  Bo- 

*  The  dilVcmuH'  ln'twrt-n  the  Annrlifiil  ami  tlu'  classic  Fathers  is  snjrsicstjil  at  onco  by  the 
following!: — "Instead  ot  wriliii}:  t'oiinal  dixtviiial  ticatiaea.  tlu-y  [the  Fathers]  write  «'oiitro- 
versy :  aiul  their  controversy,  a<;ain.  is  corresi)onileiiee.  They  mix  up  their  own  (H-rsons, 
natural  and  supernal  nral,  witli  the  didactic  or  jiohniical  works  which  eni;ai:rd  them.  Tln-ir 
authmitative  <lcchuations  ar«'  written,  not  on  st»>ne  tablets,  hut  on  wliat  iScripiure  calls  'the 
lUshly  tahU's  of  the  heart.'  The  line  of  their  discussion  traverses  a  rejiion  rich  and  interesting, 
an4l  oi)ens  «u»  those  wlio  foHow  them  in  it  a  succi-ssion  of  instiuctivi-  vit-ws  as  to  the  awns,  thti 
ilithcnltit's,  the  disappoinhncnts  under  wliieli  they  journeyt'd  «>n  hravi-nward,  their  care  of  the 
brelliren,  their  appreliension  of  living;  teachers  of  error.  |)o;;niu  ami  proof  art-  at  \\\v  siime  time 
ha};io,nra])hy.  Tlu-y  do  not  write  a  Skhihm  TlnoUxjia-.  or  draw  a  caliiia.  or  piirsut-  a  siufjle  thesis 
thn)u;;h  tlu>  stayes  of  a  schohistic  dis]>utation.  They  wrote  for  the  occasion,  and  st-ldoui  on  a 
a  carefully  dinested  plan."     (  TItf  Amirnt  ><iin«s,  A'o.  I .' ;>.  9:i— 94 ;  see  the  Raiiihlrr.  }'oL  J..  1H:»9.) 

t  "  Corrispose  al  suhlinu'  doim  dclla  sajMcntia  <li  Tomaso.  e<;m>l  dono  di  contemplalione; 
ossendo  della  sapicntia  ulhcio,  conu>  di  .suprema  siicntia.  fare  iiUintelletto  cono.«.(ire  e  j:''uli- 
care  prr  »'ause  allissime  h>  verita  divine  o  create:  e  insii'meuu'ute  'conu-  di  saiptirita  scient)a.  di 
farjiustare  alia  vohtut^  il  soavissimo  sapore  delle  cose  «li  sojua :  che  tnttoche  I'essentia  della 
contemph)ti«)ne  ncUintt'lletto  consista,  e  nondimeno  dalia  caritiV  vers»»di  Dio  origiuata.la  quale 
eprona  fanima  a  cimtemplarlo."     (Krij^erio,  Li(>.  III.,  Cup.  11. .  n,  1.  ;>.  IJtt.) 
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lo^iia,  he  maiiiiVstefl  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  abiding 
temper  of  his  mind.*  A  Procurator  liad  been  nominated,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  city,  and  was  neither  })ersonally  ac(iiiaint- 
ed  witli  JS.  Thomas  nor  witii  the  otlier  friars  of  tlie  convent.  He 
liad  occasion  to  go  sljoj)i)ing,  an<l  re(juired  some  one  to  accom- 
])any  him,  and  carry  tlie  ])rovisions.  He  requested  tlie  Prior  to 
ai)point  a  person  to  fulfil  that  duty,  and  li(i  was  told  to 
summon  to  his  assistance  the  first  friar  that  he  met.  Now  it  so 
hapjxMiod  tliat  the  very  first  p<'rson  ]i(»  saw,  on  descending  from 
tlie  Prior's  cell,  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  drcamiug 
who  he  was,  the  Procurator  sliarply  told  him,  in  thn  Prior's 
name,  to  take  the  basket  and  follow  him  briskly  into  the  street. 
Without  a  word,  the  Angelical  put  the  basket  on  his  slioulder, 
and  went  after  the  Procurator,  wlio  was  luirrying  on  in  front. 
But,  suffering  as  he  was  at  the  tini(»  from  a  w<"akness  in  liis  leg, 
the  8aint  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  liis  n(nv 
8up<^rior  ;  upon  which,  the  Procurator  turned  upon  him  and 
rated  him  roundly  for  a  lazy  fellow,  who  was  more  burden  than 
profit  to  the  community,  and  who  should  show  more  zeal  in  tlie 
service  of  religion.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  several  citi- 
zens who  happ(Mied  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
liighly  scan<hilized  and  amazed  at  beholding  the  greatest  theolo- 
gian of  the  day  treated  with  so  little  courtesy,  and  sot  to  do 
such  menial  service.f  Thoy  at  once  expostulated  with  the 
Procurator,  and  (»xi)ressed  their  indignation  tliat  Brotln^r  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  the  great  luminary  of  the  schools,  should  receive 
sucli  scant  i(^s])ect.  On  hearing  th(^  words,  "  Brother  Thomas  of 
A(iuino,"  the  Procurator  looked    as  if  he  had   been  stabbed  I 


*  "  Dc  (mO'i**  iiiira1>ili  ili«'itur  lMiiiiilit.it<-.  <|Uim1  riiiii  in  BoiHiniciisi  coiiv*'!!!!!  ]>r;«-(lictii8  Doctor 
traiiHii'ii.s   iiior:ir<'l  iir.  <■!    niiix- sulito   )icr  I'laiiHtriiiii  c-(iiilfiii|)liil  i\ii.s  iiircdcrt-t .  <|iii(l:iiii    Fialcr 
Hlt4'riu.s  roiivi-iitii.s,  qui  l>i>rlur<-iii  intii  iioxt-iat.  vciiit  »<[  <-iiiii.  ]ii-tita  i-t  obti-iita  licciitia  a  I'liorc, 
lit  cum  «•«»  qui  luiiiio  Mcciincrft.  in  civitatfiii  ad  sua  iic;;otia  iir  li<'eit't  :    ct  dixit  ei :    Bmie  Fra- 
t<'r,  I'rior  iuan<ui\it.  qimd  vciiialiH  incciiiii.     {^iii  Htatiiii  im-liiiaiiH  rapiit.  HecutiiH  «'«t  owm.     Post 
r|iiiMii  4-IIIII  mill   jiortiiMNft  Hie  feHlinaiiti-i    iiir<<l«Te.  rrciniciiter  rnlartrutiiH  a  socin.  8(r   hiiiiiilitiT 
(•\ciisa))at.     CiM-s  v<-rii,  (pii  fiiiii  iiuvcraiit .  adinirati.  quod   tatittiH    I)octf)r  ]>o.st    Fi-atr«Mii  taiito) 
fdiidilioiiis  iiici-diTft.  <le  tjiui  »-iat  <li;;lill^s.  lit  j»ra-iiet.  cui^it antes  lioi'  ex  frnm-  rout i^i.sHC-  ali'iii". 
iiidira vri'Miit  Fi at ri,  <|iiis  «'«H«'t  ill<*.  qiu-ni  diu-«-r<*t.     (^ui  convcrMii.s  ad  F'ratn-iii  Tlirmiam.  |" 
vi'iiiam.  tit  ejii^»  ii:ii(>raiili;i'  iiidiil;;<M<*l  :  <•!   cmiversis  pniMlirtis  civilnis  <iiiii    rc\  cuiiiia    ^I 
triiiii  iiit(rro;;aiitil)u.>4.  d<-  taiito  lniinilitatirt  «;x«'iiiplo  respoiidit:    (^luid  in  obcdit-iitiu  p<-ili' 
oiiiitiH  whfiin.  (|ua  lioiiio  Iioiiiini  propK-r  I)<-uin  8ubjicitur,  sicut  Deus  homiui  propU.'r  lioiiiiueui 
ob«*divit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cup.  V.,  n.  Mi,  p.  GCtj.) 

t  Tb«-  Vila  ^fives  sevc-ral  exanipU-.s  of  tbe  AiiKfliral's  rcadiiu's.s  in  r«'pl.v.  wliidi  sbow  that  it 
was  for  no  want  of  pre»«Mn;«'  of  innid  on  bis  part  tbat  lie  prrfoniifd  tliis  act  of  obcdif'iH'c.  but 
Hiiii|ilv  from  a  liifjli  supcinaf oral  niotivf: — •  KhscimIo  diniandato  nii  }i'"rno  da  alcuni  siioi  :i:ii  ■ 

....„..!.'..  <....»..  ..........  L..>...  I..  .1 ;,...:..!:....  .1'  in........  i...  .-...,„..  >....;..<»;      uiu....^..  ■    ij..<.<.Iiu  iioh  \,-, 


v«niva.  La  Zikmh  (nsi>oK<-)  aiico  wcnza  cibo  ficsc*'.  Hav»-iido|r>  salntato  iin  nsiiraio  a  Jui  incog- 
nito:  di^^na^l<nf<^  conosrenrlobi.  k'i  <!•''«<*:  I  tnoi  dinari  Haraniio  stcrili :  «-t  senza  friitto.  Mau- 
fpantlo  ib'lle  Oii\<*.  le  ({oali  il  (oinpa^no  diss*-.  «;berano  sal.sf:  F>jj;li  disse.  K  bene  il  »alsO, 
aorir)rb«*  il  cori»o  gratwo  noii  si  piitrefaccia.  Kiproso  da  iina-Matrona,  diessendo  nato  di  fcinina 
rosi  \i-  feinine  fuggihs**.  Pc-r  qn<*sto  lo  fo  (srjgj'iunse)  percJn-,  di  feniina  son  nato.  Diniandato 
<lalla  .Sorella:  Clie  cosa.  e  dov«-  foKse  il  Para<li.so/  riino,  e  I'altro  8aj»rai  (risjiosf)  se  lo  meritaraL 
Diniandato  p«'r  con»i;ilio:  clu-  •<\  doveva  fan-  per  non  errare  ?  Rispose  :  Facciausi  tutte  le  cotie; 
clie  si  posHa  readere  ragionc:  p<-rcbe  Hi  faccino."     (Vil<t,  P-  26.) 
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He  at  once  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Angelical,  and 
with  sobs  and  tears  implored  to  be  forgiven^  The  fcJaint  said 
gently  in  reply,  that  he  was  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
olxulience,  and  that  it  was  he  himself  who  should  by  right  b(.'g 
pardon,  since  he  had  not  been  as  active  as  he  ought  to  have  be(?n 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  Procurator.*  To 
him  the  voice  of  authority,  was  simply  the  Voice  of  Christ :  it 
mattered  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  intelligence  what  the  order  was, 
provided  he  knew  the  Source  from  whence  it  came. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
world  of  supernatural  perfection,  should  day  by  day  live  more 
and  more  in  heaven.  He  was  often  lifted  up  in  ecstasy — for 
instance,  during  mass.  On  one  occasion  this  happened  at 
Naples,  in  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  city;  and, 
for  so  long  a  time  was  he  carried  away,  that,  lest  the  Mass 
should  be  interrupted  wholly,  one  of  the  friars  who  were 
present  was  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  the  altar,  and  bring  him  to 
himself.f  The  Saint  had  good  reason  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Origin  of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  Whenever  he  had  a  doubt 
about  his  teaching,  he  sought  and  gained  light  from  heaven.  It 
is  thus  that  he  was  enabled  to  explain  a  most  difficult  passage 
of  S.  Paul.  On  another  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  Exposi- 
tion, he  came  across  a  most  obscure  sentence  in  Isaias.  He 
used  all  the  force  of  his  thought,  and  all  the  breadth  of  his 
reading,  to  bring  light  out  of  the  darkness:  but  without  avail. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  fast  and  pray  for  several  days.  One 
night,  during  this  period  of  supplication,  Reginald,  the  socifis 
of  the  Saint,  whose  cell  was  contiguous  to  that  of  his  master, 
heard  voices  S])eaking,  and  amongst  tluun  tliat  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  this,  since  he  knew 
for  certain  that  S.  Thomas  had  gone  to  his  room  alone,  and  had 
closed  the  latch.     Reginald  went  to  the  door  and  listened  atten- 

»  Touroii  speaks  at  Iciitrtli  on  tin*  favoius  ncoordt'd  to  our  Saint,  ami  brinjis  several  autliora 
forwaril  to  eonlinu  wliat  lu'  ailvanees  : — "  lMiis<iiic  je  me  siiis  ])Vi>]>ose  «!e  rapporter  tout  «li> 
suite  les  principales  laveurs.  <|Uc  notre  Saiut  a  re«.ii«s  tin  Cu-1.  )|Uoi(|Ue  dans  des  lieuv.  et  dea 
tenis  ditlei'ens;  je  ne  dois  )ias  oiuettre  ee  t\\u-  plusieurs  graves  Auteurs,  sainJ  Vineent  Kerrier. 
iS.  Antoniu,  Heriiard  (J\iidonis  out  eerit  ajues  (iuiilaunu-  de  Ti»eeo ;  et  ee  que  S.  Tiuuuas  lui- 
un'^nie  sur  ses  deiiiiers  jouis  eoutia  au  Pere  Heiiaiul  :  aiunud  il  <leelara  que  le  sainte  .Mere  «le 
Dieu  I'avoit  sou\  eut  lionore  de  ses  ap]>aritions :  (lu'elli-  I'uvoit  a.ssure  <ju"il  )>ers»'Vereroit  selou 
ses  desirs  dans  son  elat.  tpie  sa  vie  et  ses  lu'rits  etoient  af;r«'ald«'«  ;\  Oieu  :  et  que  tout  ee  qu'il 
avoil  demaiule  jiar  I'interet'ssion  de  la  jtlurieuse  Vierjre,  il  I'rtvoit  ohtenu  de  la  divine  boute." 
(Liv.  III..  (VufiK  IX..  f).  2:«i.) 

\  "  Talment*'  sau  Toniaso  s'univa  eon  Diomdle  sue  oontemplationi.  olio  molte  volte  si  levava 
in  estasi :  eome  in  Napoli  Taecade  alia  ]>resen/.a  di  uu>lti  Cavali«ri  :  elie  eelebrando  ejjli  il  saeri- 
lieio  della  santa  Messa.  eosi   nella    mente    si   «'lfvn.   elie  eutrando  in   una  prolomlissima  Ksta>i. 

1)iireva  ajjli  astanti.  I'he  t'osiU'  tutto  rapito  in  Cielo:  e  tauto  \i  dinu>ro,  elie  fn  Itisenno  ad  uu  «!«• 
•'lati.  eiu' i\  i  si  rilrovo,  di'starlo,  aeciiS  lu»vesse  il  sju'ritieio  eontinuato:  et  esli  sves;liato  ilal 
801U1O  della  eont(>niplatione,  volontariam«Mite  sejjul.  Poseia  essendo  stato  diniandato  da  unn 
dejjli  aseoltanti  della  Messa,  eli'era  suo  fauiiliare:  quel,  ehe  aeeaduto  li  era.  nuntre  elie  cosi 
eleyato  si  vedeva  ?  t-yli  jier  luiniilt:^  iion  vol>e  eosa  ninna  n  quello  un»nife8tare.  ri>seia  ritiran- 
dosi  in  una  Cappella.  el.e  e<;li  per  t)iatorio  seelta  liaveva  eommo»la.  e  atta  ail«-  eontemplationi. 
ivi  sepaiaiulosi  dalle  e«)se  terrene,  si  nuiva  ion  le  etlesti:  e  se  tempo  aleuno  se  ;ili  eoiieedeva. 
poiehe  alloratione.  et  as;li  studi  haveva  atteso.  atteudeva  alle  lioneste  oonvers;»tioni  :  nelle 
quali,  o  insej;nava,  o  rocitava  cose  spirituali;  perehe  impara«sero  tutti  di  vivere  cliristiana- 
niente.'    (  i'ita.  p.  22.) 
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tivoly ;  tli^M-(»  was  no  inistak<'i  :  Iih  distinctly  Iward  a  voice 
tilling  8.  Thomas  to  wiito,  and  tlicn,  as  if  reading  from  a  book, 
the  same  voice  dictated  an  exposition  on  that  obs4*nre  passage 
of  Isaias.  N«'xt  day,  R(^ginald  tlirew  liimself  at  his  niast»'r'8 
feet,  and  implored  him  for  the.  love  of  Uod  to  say  who  hjid  be<*n 
speaking  to  him  in  the  night.  The  8aint  was  tilled  with  con- 
fusion by  this  ie(jue.st  ;  and  it  was  only  after  Reginald  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  keep  the  secret  as  long  as  his  master  was 
alive,  that  the  Angelical  informed  him  that  our  Lord  had  lieard 
liis  prayer,  and  sent  IS.  Peter  and  ►S.  Paul  to  (^X})ound  to  him  the 
true  mi^aning  of  the  obscure  portion  of  the  j)rophecy.* 

Tlien  he  was  frequently  seen  lifted  U])  in  the  air  in  <M'stasy, 
in  th(^  church  of  8.  Dominic,  in  Naph^s.  R(^ginald  saw  him  thus 
in  the  cliurch  of  8.  Maria  Delia  Port(^,  in  8alerno.  But  the 
most  memorable  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  Fra  Dom(?nico  di 
Oaserta  at  Nai)les.  The  Angelical  was  in  the  habit  of  praying 
in  th(^  chui'ch  b(dbre  the  night-matins,  and  the  friars  of  the 
convent  were  aware  that  our  Lord  accorded  many  privileges  to 
liim.  Fra  Domenico  }iad  a  great  curiosity  to  witness  tlie  Angel- 
ical enjoying  thes(i  spiritual  favours  ;  and  to  this  end  hid  him- 
self in  the  church  at  night  to  wat(!h  8.  Thomas  whilst  at  prayer. 
The  8aint  as  usual,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest,  came  into  the 
church.  Fra  Domenico  saw  him  advancing,  till  he  came 
o])posite  a  certain  figure  of  our  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross,  in 
the  chap(d  of  8.  Niclujlas,  when  he  stood  still  ;  and  then,  being 
rapt  in  ecst^isy,  was  lifted  two  cubits  in  the  air  before  the 
Crucifix,  and  so  remained  a  considerable  time.  Whilst  the 
vSaint  was  thus  entranced,  Fra  Domenico  distinctly  heard 
Christ's  voice  saying  from  the  image :  "  Well  hast  thou  written 
of  Me,  Thomas.  What  reward  wilt  thou  ac^cept  for  thy 
labour  ?  "  To  which  the  Angelical  at  once  replied  :  **  No  other 
tlian  Thyself,  0  Lord  !  "     8omething  of  the  same  kind  hai)pened 


*  Tofco  Tinnatcs  the  vision  tliiis : — "Quod  cum  supc-r  Isaiam  Brriberet,  et  profunda 
Pro|)liet:i' invHteria  «'xpoii«-iHlo  ft  HfrilK-ndo  in  huM-ni  addurcret.  jKTvc-iiit  »m1  (luctudaiii  ijihiiis 
lihn  tc.vtuiu.  «pHMii  fUMi  noil  int«-lli;;<Tct.  ucc,  ad  intollcctnin  littcra-.  cpii  «-i  Matislaccrft.  jwr- 
vi-iiii'i-t.  i-t  nniltiH  (licliiiH  jcjuniis  ct  orationibiiH  hc  a)Ili<;iTct,  iiiHlantio  firationis  oliliriiiit  Hibi 
dnbiiini  divinitu.s  c.xiioni  orrtJ-nuH.  (juod  jo-tivcrat  in  orationc  d«*votus.  Nam  uno  dicruni,  c«de- 
biato  ciiiM  d«'votionf  .jijiinio,  df  n«)(;t<'  aiidivit  pra-dictUH  <ju«  socius  ijJHuni  loi|nr'nt<-ni,  <-uii)  </uo 
V)-l  <|uibuH  i;;noi'an8:  Honuni  i|iiidcMi  pcrciiiifUH,  niat<-riani  autcm,  dc  ipia  ('urr<-))at  locutio,  nou 
jicrpiiidi-iiH.  Qua  lofutionr  Jinita.  i»ra<liclU8  Doctor  dixit  socio:  Fili  Kavnald*'  .surnc,  et 
ac««-ndc  candclaiu,  «'f  accipc  r|uatcrnuni.  in  quo  su|>cr  I.saiani  scripscras,  et  parate  itcruni  ad 
Hcrilicndiini.  Qui  cum  diutins  Hciiberct.  (jua-  Doctor,  quasi  iii  libro  Ic^crct.  €a  facilitate  dicta- 
bat  :  Hcril)cnti  Frafri  |Kist  ali<{iiam  li.'iram  dixit  ;  Va<l»'  Fili  ad  quics<-cuduui.  quia  rcstat  adbuc 
multiim  tcmi>UH  ad  (piietcm.  Qui  aviduH  scire  cupieus  secrctum  Majjistri  sui  prodigium.  quod 
ei  aiulita  locutif)ue  erat  revt-Iafum.  ad  pedes  Mauistri  ])rocidit  cum  lacryniis.  genibus  flexis.  et 
dixit  :  Ego  de  lo<:o  isto  nou  auTfitiut.  nisi  dicatis  niihi.  cum  rjuibus  vel  cum  quo  diutius  estis  ista 
nocte  locutiia  :  et  ciepit  ipsiim  per  nomen  Domini  Dei  fortiter  ad.jurare.  Qui  cuuj  pluries  dicere 
iif>lui»s»-t,  et  direret  :  Fili.  nou  est  tibi  opus  hoc  scire;  iteruni  strictius  a<l,juratus.  ne  nouien 
Dei  videretur  <:onteninere,  j»er  quod  eum  socius  ausus  fiu-rat  ad.jurare.  ])ra-dictus  Doctor  pro- 
runipetiH  in  lacr> mas.  dixit  ;  Fili.  vidisti  bis  diebus  afflictioneni  nieam  sujier  dubio,  quod  liabui 
8U7)er  istiim  textuni.  quem  niodo  exjtosui.  (juem  niultis  lacrvmJH  a  Deo  sf^ire  i)etivi :  unde  hac 
nocte  Deus  miseratus  est  mei.  misit  ad  no-  beatos  Apostolos  I'etrum  et  Paulum  per  quoa  ipsum 
rogaveratu,  qui  lue  omnia  pleuissime  docueruut.'"     (Tocco,  BoU.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  32,  i».  668.) 
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at  Orvieto :  the  Angelical  had  composed  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  whilst  kneeling  before  a  figure  of 
Christ  crucified,  he  ofi'ered  to  our  Lord  this  labour  of  his  love  ; 
and  his  Master  in  return  graciously  spoke  to  him  from  the 
Cross,  and  thanked  him  for  the  service  he  had  performed  in 
honour  of  the  Bkissed  Eucharist.*  A  still  more  remarkable 
event  took  place  at  Paris,  which  shows  the  immense  authority 
the  Saint  possessed  over  the  Masters  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  his  intimate  relationship  with  our  Lord.f 

A  great  dispute  had  arisen  amongst  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  "  accidents  "  of  bread 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Warm  and  angry  litigation  took 
place  upon  this  abstruse  question,  and  the  flame  of  controversy 
was  lighted  up  throughout  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 
But  the  Doctors  could  come  to  no  accommodation.  Finally,  it 
w^as  suggested  to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  great  Angelical. 
This  idea  was  taken  up  at  once  ;  and  the  whole  University,  with 
entire  unanimity,  agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it 
should  be, — so  great  was  the  universal  trust  of  those  fiery  and 
iuiporious  Doctors,  in  the  profound  learning  and  acuteness  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.]:     The  Saint  at  once  gave  himself  to 

*  "  Ma  p.articolanneiite  in  Napoli  in  pres<Miza  di  fra  Domcmico  di  ("aserta,  liunuio  di  meiuor- 
abili  rosliinii,  c  |)i'()hata  vita,  j)«'i'  ctiX  \  ecc.'liio,  o  jiravi-  iiclk'  sue  attiotii,  clu-  sin-sso  volte  CHtse 
inaiav  ijilitisc  di  Dio  soleva  M«deie,  III  visto  sail  Toiuaso  avaiiti  l'iiuaf;iu«"  dun  Ciooitisso  prima 
del  .Mill  ut  iiio  la  iiollf,  ove  era  solito  spesse  liate  M'uire  a  tare  oiatione.  elie  ossei'vata  Thora 
dal  dili;;eiite  e  devDto  liaLi-  per  ehiarii.si  di  cio,  clu>  quello  laceva,  di  naseoslo  in  un  luufjo  s'ei-a 
aseoso,  elie  era  una  t'appella  a  jsan  Nieolo  iledieata;  ove  esseiulo  sail  Tuniaso  venuto  lunanzi 
ad  una  iiuaj;iiie  del  Croeilisso,  lo  vide  (dico)  oraudu  elevato  tla  terra  due  cubiti,  ]n\\  v«»lte  dtipo 
ndi  una  eliiara  \i)ee  iiaeire  da  (|uelle  santissinia  Iniaj;ine,  die  esplieo  qiieste  fnriuate  pamle, 
•lieendo.  Ht  iir  .•icrijiaisli  lie  iiw  Tliomu.  (Juaiii  fiyo  rcnjuts  pro  tuo  luborr  mtrctdeiu  I  A  em  sail 
Toniasi)  tdslo  rif.po.se  ;  Doniiiif  mm  atiam  ]>r(rttr  If.  Dal  elie  il  Irate  stiipito.  arftoiuento,  elie  se 
Tmnaso  in  terra  iia  stiniato.  e  ))rej;ialo,  il  tiitto  <;li  aveniva  come  si>irito  eletto  a  tViiir  leterna 
gloria  de'Beali.  (^ueslo  si  i>ei.suade,  elie  Tavi'iiisse:  perehe  stava  all'hora  s;iu  Toinaso  seri- 
veiido  la  Terza  parte  della  ^iolnllla,  dove  si  tratia  ileirinearnatioiie,  Nativitil,  rassione.  Vita, 
Morte,  ft  Uesiirrct  tione  del  vero  Messia  ti>;liuolo  di  l»io.  i-  di  .Maria  luiniili.ssinia :  pero  le  jiarole, 
v.\\v  dal  lii;iiiiolo  deH'eteriio  pailre,  et  di  tal  .Madri-  uli  t'lirono  preterite,  li  si^nitieavauo  la 
iiiereede  delle  I'aliehe,  clie  scrivendo  iuturno  alia  sua  persona  sparse  haveva,"  ( i'ita,  p.  24;  C/'. 
Toceo,  JiolL,  C(ii>.  I'L,  u.  35,  p.  iHjd.) 

t  "  II  simile  aneora  avenue  a  S.  Toiua.«o  metre  stava  in  Orvieto,  liavondo  eomposto  lotHcio 
del  Hantissimo  Saerainenio  :  poielie  e.ssendosi  iu;;iuo('eliiat<>  iniian/,i  alia  imauiiie  di  un  Croeili»so, 
I'otlt-rse  «|iieirollii-io  :  elie  e(uni)o.sto  liaxeva  per  oidine  «li  I'rUano  sommo  I'tvntetiee:  e  liaveiido 
fat  lo  oral  ioiie  fece,  elie  qiu'lla  imai;iiie  lUpiiila  aprisse  le  labra,  e  prot'erisse  a  .Mill  Toiiui.so  la 
sodisl'ali  ioiie.  elie  la  eeleste  Corle  liaveva  dcirintessiilo  tdlieio.  Kt  tjiiesia  liiNota  Imagine  <la  i 
Citladini  di  Orvieto  ;  eon  iiiolla  sol«-nnil;\  .si  luuHua,  <;  riverisei-  in  nieiiioria  di  si  iiii'toso  alto  di 
testiinoiiiau/.a  niostrato  verso  di  iitieato  santo  Dottort-.  Fotra  dnn»|ne  ojjni  t'edele  intelletio 
aeiiuietarsi  iiella  Hoitrina  di  sail  'roniaso,  eome  dalla  divina  veiit:\  emnproliata,  e  autorizittu: 
«•  tauto  pill  elie  oj;iii  elevato  spirito  eliiaraiiicnte  eonosee,  elie  qiial  si  voglia  eosa,  die  vi  si 
dusidera,  viene  a  esst>re  «la  quella  eopio.saniente  esplieata,  e  dieliiarata."     (  I'ita,  p.  to.) 

t  "  I'n'altra  volta  aneora  ritrovaiulosi  in  Pari-ii  si  attaeeo  tra  i  Pari^ini  Teolo;ii  nua  contro- 
versia  eirea  ^li  aeeideiiti  del  santis.simo  .Saiianuiilo  diU'.Vltiue.  Et  tra  «iiielli  era  p«r  naseervi 
ak'una  speeie  di  eoiifiisione :  e  iioii  ]>otenilu  saperi-  la  \erit;\  ili  (|uaiito  essi  bramavano  di 
sapere,  rieorsero  a  sail  Toinaso,  ai'eio  deteriiiiiia.sse  le  loro  «|Uestioni  eontornie  allaverila. 
Aeeetto  sail  Toiiia.so  il  peso  per  la  spi'raii/.a,  I'lie  iiella  diviiia  <;ratia  e;;li  liavrva  ;  la  oiide 
ritiratosi,  si  dieiU-  a  diy;iuni:  t>  a  orationi,  lutuendo  etiaudio  I'ali  allintelletto,  eoiuincio  a 
coiioseere  <iiiauto  uiriiuomo  naturjile  eapir  poteva  sopra  si  alto  sofijtetto.  liavendo  il  tutto 
liosto  in  etuta.  lit  liaveiido  ^iix  I'opera  eoinpila.  diiamo  il  I'riore  del  I'ouveiito.  et»ii  i  fniti.  e 
con  ipielli  se  lie  undo  allWltar  niai;iiiore  della  Cliiesa.  ove  la  sanlissima  Kueliaristia  si  conser- 
vaviv.  Kt  alia  jiresen/.a  di  qiiei  IVati  pre-jo  la  ilivina  lunilA.  elie  niostrato  liavesse  aleiiuo  se^uo 
esteriore  eon  auteiitiear  nuello.  eli'e.uli  seritlo.  »>  eoniposti>  liaveva  sopra  tal  materia:  e  dopo 
di  liaver  talto  una  lnUa,  i-  ilivota  oratioiie,  si  iidi  una  eliiara,  e  aperta  voee  da  tulti  >;li  astanli. 
quali  eon  sun  Toinaso  siavano  innair/.i  all'.\ltare  iiigiiioediiati.  eosi  dieeudo.  lienr  tie  A«o  .<..<•■  .i- 
inrnto  itcrii>sisti.  Thoniu.  et  deiie  litlenniiui-ttti  propvuitiim  iimniii<>iiein,  quiinlutn  in  extrporr  nJhuc 
mortali  cotixtitutiis  (/Ki.s/ndm  po.-isit,  el  hiitnanitnU'  dijH»iri.  Con  unest^i  ledtd  voee  fii  1  open*  di  sau 
Tomaso  da  Oliristo  Sijruor  uostro  autentieata.  Kestarouo  gli  iutunti  da  luaravigliosu  stupore 
oppress!,  benedieeudo  laltissimo  Pio."     (  I'itii.  p.  W.) 
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I)rayer  aiid  fasting  ;  and  this  he  continued  several  days.  Then 
bending  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  he  wrote  his  opinion  in  full  ;  stating  all  the  objections, 
and  clearly  laying  d(nvn  his  re])li(»s.  Having  done  this,  he  called 
t<)g«'th(^r  the  Prior  and  brothron  of  tli<'  conv^Mit,  and  thf^y  acconu 
})anied  liini  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  whine  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  ke])t ;  and  then  he  knelt  in  their  presence  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  fc^rvently  prayed  our  Lord  to  show  him  some 
sign  by  wliich  he  might  know  if  he  had  or  liad  not  unravelled 
the  diliiculty  which  had  been  proposed  to  him.  After  thus  pray- 
ing some  little  time,  the  whole  community  heard  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly saying  from  the  tabernacle  :  "  Well  hast  thou  written, 
Thomas,  concerning  this  8acrament ;  and  well  hast  thou  solved 
the  problem — that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
do  so  who  still  is  prisoner  in  the  tiesh."* 

Thus  did  the  great  Angelical  converse  with  the  other  world  ; 
thus  did  he  receive  divine  illuminations  and  favours  in  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Supernatural  love  and  super- 
natural knowledge  went  hand  in  hand,  and  gently  led  him  to 
the  highest  summit  of  perfection — tlooding  his  mind  with  light, 
and  melting  into  his  heart  the  charity  of  the  Cross.  There  is 
none  of  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  of  mere  human  talent 
about  him  ;  all  is  calm,  peaceful,  and  secure  like  the  summer 
world  when  it  basks  at  noonday  in  the  sunshine,  sleeping  and 
yet  awake,  and  whilst  absorbing  the  heat  and  light,  displaying 
through  their  very  influence  a  thousand  varied  splendours  of 
flower  and  fruit,  of  shade  and  tint,  of  sweet  scent  and  soothing 
melody,  of  tender  mountain  distance  and  rugged  broken  fore- 
ground,— of  all  that  earth  can  offer  as  a  tribute  to  the  sun.f 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  to  show  the 


*  Bareille  speaks  well  of  the  way  in  wliich  the  Angelical  lived  more  and  more  in  the  Unseen 
World  as  he  a<lvanced  in  years: — "  Les  extawes,  les  ravisaeuu-uts  qu'il  avail  ton.jours  eproiivet 
•laiis  r<>rai8«iii.  deveriaiciit  clia<)iie  jour  plus  liabituels  et  jjhis  ititenses.  Dan«  de  seiiiblables 
moiiK-iitH.  on  eiit  dit  que-  sou  auie  avait  eutierenient  abaudonue  sou  corps,  taut  i1  revenait 
alors  fi  la  complete  iuertie  de  la  uiatitre.  A  sou  letour  daus  sa  ]»risou  terrestre.  ou  I'euteudait 
Koupirer.  avec  les  paroles  de  saiut  Taul,  aptes  le  .jour  de  la  delivrauce  et  de  la  vision.  Thomaa 
allait  ledisaut  souveut  ^  cette  epoque  :  'Qui  lue  d«''livrera  de  ces  lieua  de  la  niort  f  Oh!  que 
je  desire  sortir  d'esclavage  et  men  aller  au  Christ! '  Ces  liens  cependaut  ne  seniblaient  paa 
devoir  se  rel&cher  encore  ;  rien  n'auuon<,ait  que  les  murs  de  cettc  prison  terrestre  dusseut 
sentr'ouvrir  et  tomljer.  La  saut^.  I'Age  nn-me  dii  saint  Docteur,  qui  «'tait  celui  oil  les 
nobles  pens^es,  les  grands  projets  u'out  pu  que  s'afrennir  daus  le  co-ur  de  riiotiime.  tout 
]iaraissait  lui  proniettre  une  longue  existence."  (Hitloirt  de  Saint  Thomas  d Aquin,  Cliap. 
XXVI.,  p.  334.) 

t  Gibelli.  speaking  of  our  Saint's  last  days,  says: — "  Non  rifiniva  di  ripetere  quelle  dolcl 
parole  di  Agostino,  ciofe  a  dire  di  queU'iuelito  dottore,  die  sopra  ogui  altro  egli  avea  avutoin 
aniniirazioue,  in  riverenza  ed  amore :  dainniiti  a  e<»no«cere,  o  Signore,  o  virtii  dell'aniiua  niia ; 
faiunii  fervente  in  aniarti.  fa  chio  ti  possieda  in  mezzo  del  mio  cuore  o  beatitudiiie  niia  semoi- 
t«Tna;  la^-ia  deh  lasoia  cli'io  abbract;i  te  vero  Ix-ne,  senza  il  quale  niuna  cosa  e  buoua.  Ob 
qiiando  v^rro  e  apparir6  diuanzi  a  te,  letizia  niia  ?  jierchenon  mi  mostri  tu  la  faccia.  o  allgrezza 
luia  ?  dc»ve  sei  ascoso,  luce  degli  occhi  uiiei.  \iia  dellauiiMa  iiiia  /  Forse  non  ti  puo  vedere 
iionio  che  viva?  eccooSiguore.se  cosi  ^,.  dainiiii  la  morte  e  lascianiiti  vedere;  non  voglio  piil 
vivere.  si  voglio  niorire;  (lesidero  di  essere  disciolto  e  dV^sere  con  Cristo;  desideio  iiiorire  per 
veder  Cristo,  ritiuto  di  vivere  per  vivere  con  Cristo.  O  Siguore  mio  Gesii  ricevi  lo  spirito  mio; 
o  vita  deH'anlma  mia,  tjrai  lauima  mia!"  (Vita  di  H.  Tommaso  d  Aquino,  Capo  XXIX.,  p.  IIL 
Heconda  Edizione.) 
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Angelical 's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  columnal  Fathers  of  the 
Church.* 

"  13y  a  Catena  Patrum  is  meant  a  string  or  seiies  of  passag-es  selected  from 
the  writings  of  various  Fathei-s,  and  aiTanged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  as  the  Psahns  or  the  Gospels.  Catenas  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  shoi't  scholia  or  glosses  which  it  was  customary  in  MSS.  of  the 
Scriptures  to  introduce  between  tlie  lines  or  on  the  margin,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  SchoHasts  on  the  pi'ofane  authoi-s.  These,  as  time  went  on,  were 
gradually  expanded,  and  passages  from  the  HomiUes  orSenuons  of  the  Fath- 
ers upon  the  same  Scripture  added  to  them."t 

Catenas  were  wi'itten  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
not  one  of  them  possesses  the  same  merit  as  that  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools.  In  fact  these  earlier  efforts  can  only  be  called 
Catenas,  by  courtesy.  In  none  of  them  are  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  so  dovetailed  together  as  to  permit  the  undisturbed 
flow  of  the  entire  sense — as  is  the  case  with  thje  work  of  the 
Angelical.  The  first  Greek  Catena  was  composed  by  CEcu- 
menius  in  the  ninth  century.J  Fabritius  speaks  of  hundreds  of 
Catenas  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France.  The  works  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch  and  of  Procopius  are  no  more  Catenas  than  the 
Commentaries  of  S.  Bede,  or  the  Exposition  of  S.  Jerome  on  S. 
Paul  to  the  Galatians.  But  S.  Isidore,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Haymo,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  amongst  the  Latins ;  and  the 
Damascene — wiio  largely  borrowed  from  8.  Chrysostom  and  S. 
Gregory,  Theophylact,  and  Titus  Bostrensis  amongst  the  Greeks, 
wrote  works  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Exposition  of  our 
8aint.  Indeed,  he  borrowed  from  their  writings,  and  also  made 
frequent  use  of  the  "  Glossa  Ordinaria,'^  called  sometimes  the 
"  Auctoritas''  and  of  the  "  Glossa  Interlinearis,''  which  was 
an  elucidation  of  the  8acred  Text,  written  between  the  lines,  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  Catdta  Aurea  occupies,  in  the  Parma  Edition  of  the 
Saint's  works,  two  volumes  of  large  quarto  in  double  columns. 
The  first  volume  contains  one  liundred  and  forty-four  pages, 
and  treats  on  the  Gospels  of  8.  Mattlunv  and  8.   Mark  ;  the 


*  Bareille  sees  clearly  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  how  it  t^lls  for  the  Angelioars 
Renins: — "  Ce  dernier  onvrasie  est  I'nn  ties  plus  ctonnants  pentrtre  qui  soient  sortis  de  la 
plume  de  Thomas.  11  doniu'  \\\w  itU't-  fthavant*' dc  sou  erudition  et  de  sa  nuMuoirc;  et  <|noi<{u'il 
8oit  eelui  de  scs  t-enlsoii  il  t'Utri'  U-  nu>ius  d'inventiou  propre,  si  Ton  eonsidi-re  eliaqnt-  jH'ust'e 
prist"  i\  part,  aneun  n'atleste  niienx  eu  lui  eette  puissance  de  ert-ation  ijui  est  le  earaet^rc  dis- 
tinetit'du  ucuif.  La  pr«'uii«'re  foui'eptU)n  di>  ret  onvrajji-  est  d'une  hardu'sse  qui  le  dispvitc  i4  sa 
beaute."     (Hisloin  de  iSaint  Thoimis  d'Aqitin,  CVuip.  Ai.,  p.  W4.     (^uatrUnu-  Kdition,) 

t  See  Cataia  Aurea,  S.  MatUtew,  Part  I.,  VoL  I.,  Pref<wf.  p.  1,  0.r/ord,  18-11. 

t  It  appears  that  the  .Vnsielical  not  i>nlv  maih'  nse  of  extant  translations  from  the  Greek, 
hut  lit"  also  had  new  translations  purposel\  niad«>  to  serve  for  th«"  work  iu  haiul: — "Die 
jjrieehiseh  p;i"sehrieltenen  Ausl<"fiuufit"n  lieniizte  Tliomsts  naeh  tlen  vorhandenen  l'elM"r8et7.uu- 
Keu  ;  nu"liri"re  derselhen  warden,  laut  der  Zueifinnn>;srede  an  d«"Ji  Cardinal  Anibald.  erst  auf 
seinen  li«"triel>,  um  sie  fiir  die  Ctttrim  zu  benitlzeu,  augcferliget. "  ( Df)'  htUitfe  TTloiaujt  voh 
Aquino.  ErsUr  Hand,  i'ierlrs  Copitel,  p.  219.) 
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second  numbers  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  images,  and  em- 
braces the  Gospels  of  8S.  Luke  and  John.* 

The  Catena  on  8.  Matthew  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  IV., 
and  was  composed  at  Ids  reciuest.  Tlie  nnnainder  was  written 
at  a  later  date,  and  was  dinlicated  to  Hannibal,  Cardinal  di  Mo- 
laria,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Angelical. 

"  The  Catena  is  so  conti-ivod  that  it  reads  jus  <a  running  commentary,  the 
several  extracts  being  dovetailed  together  by  the  compiler.  And  it  consists 
wholly  of  extractvS,  the  compiler  inti'oducing-  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  few 
connecting  particles  which  link  one  extract  to  the  next.  There  are  also  a  few 
<}uotations  headed  '  Glotisa,'  which  none  of  the  editoi-s  have  been  able  to  find 
in  any  author,  and  which  from  their  character,  being  diietly  introductoiy  of 
a  new  chapter  or  a  new  subject,  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  comjuler  ; 
though  even  this  is  dispensed  with  whenever  it  is  possible:  when  a  Father 
vnW  funiish  the  words  for  such  transition  or  connection,  they  are  dexterously 
introduced,  "t 

The  method  is  described  thus  : — 

"The  sacred  text  Is  broken  into  paragi'aphs  longer  or  shorter  ;  the  shortest 
less  than  a  vei-se  ;  the  longest  twenty  verses ;  and  the  exposition  of  each  por- 
tion follows  this  order : — First,  the  ti-ansition  from  the  last  paragraph  to  that 
under  review  ;  if  they  are  events,  the  harmony  ^vith  the  chronology  of  the 
other  Evangelists  is  shewn,  S.  Augustine  (de  conseiisu  Evangtlistaini,iii)  Ixiing 
the  authority  used  for  this  ;  then  comes  the  litei-al,  or  what  is  called,  the  his- 
torical exposition.  Where  different  Fathei-s  have  given  different  explanations, 
they  ai"e  introduced  generally  in  the  order  of  the  most  obvious  and  literal 
first,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  most  recondite,  by  the  words  **  Vel  allter.'* 
Then  if  any  important  doctrine  hinges  upon  any  pai-t  of  the  passage  or  comma, 
selections  are  given  fi-om  the  most  apjiroved  treaties  on  the  subject.  "J 

In  this  striking  Catena  the  Angelical  makes  use  of  the  author- 
ity of  over  eighty  authors,  from  8.  Ignatius  Martyr  to  the  monk 
Euthemius.^    S.  Augustine,  y.  Hilary,  Origen,  8.  Chrysostom,  and 

*  I  cHiinot  piiss  ov«'r  Bareillc's  words.  Avlii«'li  fully  aiiprccialc  tlie  g(Miiiis  shown  in  this  work, 
and  the  inastiTful  t;ra.s]>  of  tradition  wliich  it  exhibits: — "II  est  nne  ])arole  <jni  senlc  ])arait 
rtifnii' •l'*'''P'iM"*"r  et  d'interprt-ter  la  i)arole  des  saints  Kvaiijiile.s:  e'cst  celle  qui  particijxi  i"!  la 
vent-ration  «le.s  chretifn.s  ponr  ses  livres  .sh(h'-8.  la  jjarole  de  la  tra<lifion.  L'n  (oninHiilaire  dc 
I'Evantjile  par  la  tradition  serait  sans  d(Mite  le  i)lns  stir,  le  i)lns  maynifiipie  dcs  coininentairea 
que  riniajiination  jjnisse  rever.  Mais  ce  coniinentaire  senible,  en  etlet.  nu  reve  de  riniafiiiia- 
tion:  et  cependant  il  <'xi.ste  eu  realite  ;  pas  un  chajiitre.  j)a.s  nu  verset  de  I'livangile  qui  n'ait 
et«'  exy)08e.  coniniente  par  quehjne  ancien  docteur  de  I'Kjflise,  et  Ion  a  )>m  dire  avec;  verite  <|ue 
si  TEvan^jile  venait  tout-fi-coup  j^i  perir,  on  en  r«trouveiait  les  i>r(!cieux  fiaguuMits  eneliiisseB 
(lans  les  pages  de  ces  eorivains  veuer68.  Mais  11  fallait  atljouter  ininiediatenieiit  que  uulle 
intelligenee  n'ent  ^t<^  C'ai)ahle  de  les  r<'unir  de  nouveau,  de  reconstruire  le  diviu  ensemble." 
( Hi«toire  de  Saint  Thomojt  d'Aqnin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  2.{o.) 

t  Mark  Pattison's  Preface  to  the  Catena  Aurea,  to  which  the  author  is  indebted,  VoL  I.,  p.  4. 
Oxford,  1841. 

t  Mark  Pattison's  Preface  to  the  Cuiena  Aurea,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4 — 5.     Oxford,  1841. 

2  Taking  the,  Catma  on  S.  Matthew  alone,  the  following  authorities  are  brought  forward  to 
witness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Chnrcli : — Origen.  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  a. d.  2.30:  P.seudo- 
Origen.  Homilia;  sex  ex  diversis  loejs  collectai ;  S.  Cyprian.  Bisliop  of  Carthage.  248 ;  Eusebiiis, 
Arehhi.'^lioii  of  CiT-sarea,  315  :  S.  Athanasius.  Arclibishop  of  Alexandria.  r(26;  Pseudo-Diony.sius  the 
Areopagite,  '.UO — H'Vi :  .S.  Hilary.  Bi.shop  of  Poictiers.  :i^4;  H.  Gr<gory  of  Xaziaiizns,  Arnlibisliop 
of  Constantinople.  370;  S.  Gregory,  Bi.shop  of  Nyssa.  370  ;  S.  Ambrose.  Arclibishoi)  of  Milan,  374  ; 
S.  Jerome.  Presb>-ter  and  Monk  of  Bethlehem.  378  :  N«'me.sius.  380  :  S.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hip- 
po. .396 ;  S.  John  ('hrvsostom.  Arehbishop  of  Constantinople.  398:  S.  Cyril.  Arelibi.sho])  of  Alex- 
andria. 412;  S.  Maxiiiius.  Bishop  of  Turin.  422  ;  Cassian.  Presbyter  and  Monk  of  Marseilles.  424; 
8.  Peter  Chrvsologus.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna.  433:  C'ouueil  of  Ejihesns.  Canons  of.  and  Theo- 
dotua  of  Ancyra,  431;  S.  Leo  I.,  Pope,  440;  Cennadins,  Presbyter  of  Marseilles,  495;  S.  Isidore, 
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S.  Gregory  the  G-reat,  seem  to  be  favourites  ;  whilst  more  recent 
writers,  such  as  Rabaiius  Maurus,  and  Remigius,  together  with 
the  Glosses,  are  continually  quoted.  The  Greek  Fathers  are 
transcribed  from  such  translations  into  the  Latin  as  were  at 
hand  ;  though  in  several  instances  new  translations  were  made 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Saint  when  composing  this  Exposition.* 

"The  quotations  do  not  profess  to  be  made  with  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  But  they  are  not  (a  very  few  excepted)  abridg- 
ments in  the  words  of  the  compiler,  but  condensations  in  their  own  language. 
How  admirably  this  is  done  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  collating  a  few  pages  of  some  of  the  more  diffuse  writei-s,  e.  g. 
S.  Chrysostom  or  Origen,  with  the  Catena.  For  instances  particularly  in 
which  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  clauses  gathered  from  distant  pag-es,  see  the 
summary  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Chap.  VII.  in  tin.,  and  a  quotation 
from  Chrysostom  on  Chap.  XXIII.  26."t 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  first  of  these  examples.  The  Catena 
follows  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty -ninth  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  8.  Matthew  : — 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  fully  ended  these  words,  the  jieople 
were  in  admiration  at  his  docti-ine." 

"  For  he  wtus  teaching  them  as  one  having  power,  and  not  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pluirisees."  J  Gloss. — Having  related  Christ's  teaching,  he  shows  its 
eftecits  on  the  nuUtitude,  saying,  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesm  had  ended 
these  words,  the  multUade  icoudered  at  Bis  doctrine.  Raban. — This  eudinir 
pertains  both  to  the  finishing  the  words,  and  the  completeness  of  the  doc- 
trines. That  it  is  said  that  the  inulttticde  wondered,  eithei-  signifies  the  unbe- 
lieving;- in  the  crowd,  who  were  Jistonished  because  they  did  not  believe  the 
Saviour's  word  ;  or  is  said  of  them  all,  in  that  they  reverenced  in  Him  the 
excellence  of  so  ^reat  wisdom.  Pseudo-Chrysostom. — Tlie  mind  of  man 
when  satisfied  reasonably  brings  forth  praise,  but  when  overcome,  wonder. 
For  whatever  we  are  not  able  to  praise  worthily,  we  adraii*e.  Yet  their 
adiniratitni  pertained  rather  to  Chiist's  glory  than  to  their  faith,  for  had  they 
believed  on  Christ,  they  would  not  have  wondereil.  For  wonder  is  raised  by 
whatever  surpasses  the  appearance  of  the  speidcer  or  actor ;  and  thence  we  do 
not  wonder  at  what  is  done  or  sjiid  by  God,  becraus*^  all  things  are  less  than 
God's  power.  But  it  wjis  the  multitude  that  wondei-ed,  that  is  the  common 
jwople,  not  the  chief  among  the  people,  who  ai*e  not  wont  to  hear  with  the 
desire  of  learnijiii: ;  but  the  simple  folk  heard  in  simplirity  ;  had  otliei-s^  been 
present  tliey  would  have  broken  up  their  silence  by  contradicthig,  ior  where 
the  greater  knowledge  is,  thei-e  is  the  stronger  malice.     For  he  that  is  in 

Arolihishop  of  Sovillo.  ."59.5;  Bodo.  Vi>iu>rablo,  Proshyter  and  Monk  of  Yarrow.  7(X»;  S.  John, 
Prt'slivtcr  of  namascius,  7;i();  Kahaniis  Maurus.  Arrlibishop  ol'  Max  fU«M«.  847;  Haviiio,  Bislio))  oi 
llalbcrMlatll,  li.Mi;  K<  lui'tius.  I'rt'sl>\  ttr  and  Monk  ot  .\nxi'rro.  3;!'>;  (Jlossa  Ordinaria,  in  iiinth 
ft>ulury;  Pasthawius  Kadhortus,  8r>0;  LanlVauo.  Archbishop  of  Cantoibury,  1080;  S.  Auscliu. 
.Vrohbiwliop  of  (-antcrbury.  loy;);  (.ilo.ssa  Intfrlinoaris,  int\vt-]fih  o«'n1ury. 

*  Sj'o  how  hi-ihlv  l'rof«'ssor  (iiUdli  spoaks  of  the  Calctui  Aurra,  I'iUnii  S.  Tommaao  il Aq\dno, 
Capo  XXI  .  ;).  83—84.     S,Ci>ii<iii  Kiiu-iom. 

t  Col<  ,ui  .hirtii.  S.  MaWieir,  Part  /..   I'oL  /.,  Preform,  p.  5.     Ojr/ord.  1841. 

t  "  Nor  in  iilos.sa  iiua>  nuui'  est  iwo  in  Ansidnio  iil  habe tur,  jno  quo  Gloss,"»  oitari  ."s.vpo  solet, 
neque  in  Habano  (luoqno  vol  Boda.  v«>l  alio  siinili."— K.r  etHL  P.  X'ia^hji,  (See  Oj^p.  S.  ThouiiB 
Aquinatis,  Catena  Auira  in  Matl/uii  Evatujtliuin.  Cup.  VII.,  n.  11,  note,  p.  104,  VoL  XI.) 
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haste  to  be  tii-st,  is  not  content  to  be  second.*  Atgustink. — From  which  is 
hei*e  said,  He  seems  to  have  left  the  crowd  of  diHci})l(;.s — tho.s*?  out  of  whom 
he  chose  twelve,  wiioin  He  callcMl  AjXJHth's — but  Mattlu^w  omits  to  mention  it. 
For  to  His  disciples  only,  J«^sils  seems  to  have  held  this  sei'mon,  which 
Matthew  recounts,  Luke  omits.  That  after  descending  into  a  plain  He  held 
another  like  discoui-st^  which  Luke  rectords,  and  Matthew  omifs.  Still  it  may 
be  suppostul,  that,  as  was  said  above.  He  delivered  one  and  the  same  Sermon 
to  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  present,  which  Inis  been  recor- 
ded by  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  different  words,  but  with  the  sametiiith  of  sul)- 
stance ;  and  this  explains  what  is  hei"e  sai(i  of  the  multitude  wondering, 
t  Chrysostom. — He  adds  the  caiLse  of  ther  wondei-ment,  saying.  He  taught 
them  as  one  having  j^ower,  and  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees .  But  if  the 
Scribes  drove  Him  from  them,  seeing  His  power  shewn  in  works,  how  would 
they  not  have  been  offended  when  words  only  manifested  His  power?  But 
this  was  not  so  with  the  multitude  ;  for  being  of  benevolent  temi^er,  it  is 
easily  pei-suaded  by  the  word  of  tnith.  Such  however  was  the  power  where- 
with He  taught  them,  that  it  drew  many  of  them  to  Him,  and  caused  them  to 
wonder  ;  and  for  their  delight  in  those  things  which  were  spoken  they  did  not 
leave  Him  even  when  He  had  done  speaking  ;  but  followed  Him  as  He  came 
down  from  the  mount.  They  were  mostly  astonished  at  HLs  power,  in  that 
He  spoke  not  refeiring  to  any  other  as  the  Prophets  and  Moses  had  spoken, 
but  everywhere  shewing  that  He  Himself  had  authoiity ;  for  in  delivering 
each  law  He  prefaced  it  with,  Bnt  I  say  unto  you.  Jekomk. — For  as  the 
God  and  Lord  of  Mo.ses  himself.  He  of  His  own  free  will  eithei-  added  such 
things  as  seemed  omitted  in  the  Law,  or  even  changed  some  ;  as  above  we 
read.  It  was  said  by  them  of  old.  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you.  But  the 
Scribes  only  taught  the  people  what  was  wi'itten  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
JGrkgory. — Or,  Chnst  s))oke  with  especial  power^  l)ecaiLse  He  did  no  evil 
from  weakness,  but  we  who  are  weak,  in  our  weakness  consider  by  what 
method  in  teaching  we  may  best  consult  foi*  our  weak  brethren.  Hilary. — 
Or,  they  measure  the  efficacy  of  His  power,  by  the  might  of  His  words. 
AcGUSTiNK. — This  is  wiiat  is  signified  in  the  eleventh  Psalm,  I  will  deal  coU' 
fidently  in  his  regard;  the  icords  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried 
by  the  fire,  jmrgedfrom  the  earth,  refined  seven  times.  The  mimtion  of  this 
numVjer  admonishes  me  here  to  refer  all  these  precepts  to  tli()S<i  seven  sen- 
tences that  he  placed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Sermen ;  those,  I  mean,  con- 
cerning the  beatitudes.  For  one  to  l)e  angry  \Vith  hi?  lirother,  without  cause, 
or  to  say  to  him  Racha,  oi"  call  him  fool,  is  a  sin  of  extreme  pride,  against 
which  is  one  remedy,  that  with  a  supi)liant  spirit  he  shouMseek  pardon,  and 
not  be  puffed  up  with  a  si)irit  of  boasting. {     Blessed,  then,  are  the  poor  in 


*  Tlip  Saint's  treatment  of  wliat  he  considered  a  work  of  liis  great  authority.  •*>•  Chry«o«tom, 
i«  strong  evidence  of  his  firm  )u)ld  of  dogma.  "Die  aus  verseliiedeiien  Ant(»ren  aiiHgehobenen 
Stellen  nahni  er  nnveriindert  in  seiii  Wr-rk  anf,  liiiclisten.s  dass  cr.  um  hie  nnd  da  <'iiie  Stelle 
<leni  ("ontexte  anzn]»a«»en,  die  Worte  in  eine  andere  Ordnung  stellte.  als  sie  licitn  Antor 
vorkojnmen.  Von  diesern  Verfahren  wich  er  einzig  in  Beniitzung  <le.s  deni  Clirvsostonins 
nnterschobenen.  7A\  seiner  Zeit  aber  fiir  iieJit  fjehalteneti  O/ws  iiiiprrfectnm  in  M<iith/eum  ab, 
dessen  arianisch  lautende  Stellen  er  fiir  blos.se  Texteslalsehnngen  hielt  nnd  demgemaSH  in 
nrtliodoxem  Siniie  corrigiren  zu  niiis.sen  glaubte."  (Der  Iwilige  Thonuin  von  Aquino,  Krsier  Band, 
yiertpn  CapiM.],.  219—220.) 

t  Had  the  au.thor  bnt  8i>ace,  he  might  here  oomi)are  portions  of  the  writings  of  Origen  and 
S.  riirysostom  with  the  Angelical's  resume  u\  them.  The  reader  then  wonld  perceive  how  the 
Saint  seized  on  tlie  exact  thought  of  each,  and  without  altering  it  a  single  shade,  reproduced  it 
in  a  short  and  handy  form. 

X  One  of  the  principal  guides  used  by  S.  Thoma.s  in  his  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  of 
S.  Gregory  and  8.  Augii.stine  for  instance,  appears  lo  have  been  Rabanus  Maurus. 

§  Of  the  fidelity  of  the  Saint's  references,  .Mr.  Patti.son  speaks  very  highly: — "  Putting  aside 
the  connective  Oloswe  .  .  .  there  ;ire  ^^•ry  few  whicli  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find."  (See 
Catena  Anrea,  Vol.  I.,  S.  Matthew,  Part  L.Trefaz-.f.  p.  6.) 
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spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  consenting  to  his  adversaiy, 
that  is,  in  showing"  reverence  to  the  word  of  God,  who  goes  to  the  opening 
His  Father's  will,  not  with  contentiousness  of  law,  but  with  meekness  of 
religion,  therefore,  Blessed  are  the  laeek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  land. 
Also  whosoever  feels  carnal  delight  rebel  against  his  right  will,  will  ci*y  out. 
Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  ine  from  the  body  of  this  death  f 
And  in  thus  mourning  he  will  implore  the  aid  of  the  consoler;  whence 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  he  comfm'ted.  What  is  there  that 
can  be  thought  of  more  toilsome  than  in  ovei'coming  an  evil  practice  to  cut 
off' those  members  within  us  that  hinder  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  be 
broken  down  with  the  pain  of  so  doing  ?*  To  endure  in  faithful  wedlock  all 
things  even  the  most  grievous,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  accusation  of  fornication. 
To  speak  the  ti-uth,  and  appi-ove  it  not  by  frequent  oaths,  but  by  pi'obity  of 
life.  But  who  would  be  bold  to  endure  such  toils,  unless  he  bui'ned  with  the 
love  of  righteousness  as  with  a  hunger  and  thii-st  ?  Blessed,  therefore,  are 
they  that  hicnyer  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall  have  their  fill.  "Who 
can  be  i-eady  to  take  wrong  fi-om  the  weak,  to  oiler  himself  to  any  that  asks 
him,  to  love  his  enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hat<i  him,  to  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  him,  except  he  that  is  jierfectly  merciful  'i  Thei'efore,  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  He  keeps  the  eye  of  his  heart 
pure,  who  places  the  end  of  his  good  actions  not  in  pleasing  men,  nor  in 
getting  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  this  life,  and  who  does  not  rashly 
condenm  any  man's  heart,  and  whatever  he  gives  to  anothei'  gives  with  that 
intention  with  which  he  would  have  othei*s  give  to  him.  Blessed,  therefore, 
are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  It  must  needs  be  moreover, 
that  by  a  piu'C  heart  should  be  found  out  the  nari'ow  way  of  wisdom,  to 
which  the  guile  of  corrupt  men  is  an  obstacle  ;  Blessed  are  the  peOAiemakers , 
for  they  shall  he  called  the  children  of  God.  But  whether  we  take  this 
arrangement,  or  any  other,  those  things  wliich  we  have  heai'd  from  tlie  Lord 
must  be  done,  if  we  would  build  upon  the  rock."t 

Or  take  the  words — 

**  'And  the  word  was  with  God.'  CnRYSoSTosf. — Because  it  is  an  especial 
attribute  of  God,  to  be  eternal  and  without  a  beginning,  he  laid  this  down  firet : 
then,  lest  any  one  on  hearing  in  the  heyimiivg  was  the  ]Vord,  should  suppose 
the  Word  Unbegotton,  he  instantly  guarded  against  this;  saying,  A7id  the 
Word  was  loith  God.  Hilary. — From  the  beginning  He  is  with  God:  and 
though  independent  of  time,  is  not  independent  of  an  Author.  Basil. — Again 
he  repeals  this,  was,  because  of  men  T)lasphemously  sjiying  that  there  was  a 
time  when  He  was  not.  Wiiere  then  was  the  Word  1  Illimitable  things  ai-e 
not  contained  in  space.     Whei'e  was  He  then?     With  (t(h1.     For  neither  is 


*  The  Angrlicnl  jji^cs,  iu  his  Prefatio,  a  succinct  view  of  the  Gospel  of  S.  Mnt the w,  according 

to  tli»>  I'stuilo  (Mu\v«osloni.  For  instance: — "  (\»rpus  luitfiu  .siuv  iitunttioiiis  oidin;ivit  Mnt- 
tlia>us:  iniinuin  t'i<;()  nat ivitatcni,  (Ifindc  baptifiiiiim.  trrlio  tentatitMicin,  i)UiU°to  (loctiiuiiiii, 
qiiiiito  uiiracula.  srxto  i>a.s.sH)in'in,  sfpliiuo  resiincrtiotH'iii  ct  asot-nsionciu  ipsius;  iion  sohiiu 
liistiuiaiu  dc  Cluisto  expoiirre  vdlciis  pt-r  hoc,  vrnnu_  ctiaiii  evauficlira'  vita'  statnni  dooere, 
quouiain  niliil  est.  niiod  «'X  parentibus  nascinuir,  nisi  iteriint  ixTaqnain  et  spirituiu  renati  fneri- 
nms  f\  Ofo.  Post  i>aptisnuun  autcni  ntnt'sso  est  coutia  dial>ohini  staii':  ]»ost  hot- quasi  oniui 
siipcrata  tontationc  factus  idoncns  ad  <i(H't>n<l<nu.  siqnidcni  saoiidos  t-st  doorat.  ft  doctrinaiu 
snani  how.v  \  ita>  ((nasi  nnrai'ulis  factis  conuneudct :  si  laicus  est.  opcrihns  doocat  lideni.  Deinde 
ncccsse  est  cxirc  nos  do  hoc  stadi»>  uiuudi,  ct  tunc  restat,  ut  tentatit>nuni  victoviani  resurrec- 
tionis  merces  soquatur  et  gloria.  "  (Vid.  CaUtia  Auna,  J'raj'atio  in  Mutttuci  A'cdiij/fhinii.  p.  4, 
Vol.  XI.) 

^  Cntfim  Avrrn.  S.  Matthnr,  Part  T..  Vol  71.  p.  29:i— 29fi.  O.r/ord.  1R4I.  The  author  hftsS  ti»keu 
the  hlu'itv  olsnbstilutiiij'  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  version,  when  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  quoted. 
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the  Father  bounded  by  place,  nor  the  Son  byaiightcin'umscril)ing'.  Oukskn. 
— It  is  worth  while  noting,  that,  whei-eas  the  Word  is  said  to  come  [to  be  made] 
to  some,  JUS  to  Ost^e,  Isaiiis,  Jeivmias,  with  (tod  it  is  not  made,  as  thou«^li  it 
were  not  with  Him  bet'oi-e.  13iit,  the  Word  having  been  always  with  liim,  it 
is  said,  and  the  Word  was  with  God :  for  from  the  Ijeginning  it  waa  not  sepa- 
i-ate  from  the  Father.  Chkysostom — He  h;is  not  said,  was  hi  God,  T)ut  wjis 
with  God  :  exhibiting  to  us  that  eternity  which  He  had  in  accordance  with  His 
Pei*son.  Thbophylact. — Sabellius  is  overthrown  by  this  text.  For  he  asserts 
tiiat  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  (irhost  are  one  Pei-son,  Who  sometimes  appear- 
ed as  the  Fathei",  sometimes  as  the  Son,  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
he  is  manifestly  confounded  by  this  text,  and  the  Word  wa^s  with  God  ;  for 
here  the  Evangelist  declares  that  the  Son  is  one  Person,  God  the  Father 
another."* 

And  these : — 

"  'And  the  Word  was  God.'  Hilary. — Thou  wilt  say  that  a  word  is  the 
sounii  of  the  voice,  the  enunciation  of  a  thing,  the  expi-ession  of  a  thought ; 
this  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  because  the  utterance  of  thought 
Ls  etcii-nal,  when  He  who  tliinketh  is  eternal.  But  how  wji.s  that  in  the 
beginning,  which  exists  no  time  either  before,  or  after,  I  doul>t  even  whether 
i74  time  at  all?  For  speech  is  neither  in  existence  before  one  speaks,  nor 
after;  in  the  very  act  of  sjieaking  it  vanishes  ;  for  by  the  time  a  speech  is 
ended,  that  fi'om  which  it  began  does  not  exist.  But  even  if  the  fii'st  sentence, 
in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  was  through  thy  inattention  lost  upon  thee, 
why  disputest  thou  about  the  next;  and  the  Word  was  w'dh  God?  Didst 
thou  hear  it  said  '  in  God,'  so  that  thou  shouldest  undei-stand  this  Word  to  be 
only  the  expression  of  hidden  thoughts  ?  Oi-  did  John  say  witJi  by  mistake, 
and  was  not  awai'e  of  the  distinction  between  being  in,  and  being  loith^ 
when  he  said,  that  what  was  in  the  V)eginning,  was  not  in  God,  but  with  God? 
Hear  then  the  nature  and  name  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  Word  icas  God.  No 
more  then  of  the  sound  of  the  voice,  of  the  expression  of  the  thought.  The 
Word  here  is  a  Substance,  not  a  sound  ;  a  Natm-e,  not  an  expression  ;  God, 
not  a  nonentity.  Hilary. — But  the  title  is  absolute,  and  free  from  the  offence 
of  an  extraneous  subject.  To  Moses  it  is  said,  I  have  given  thee  for  a  god  to 
Pharaoh:  but  is  not  the  reason  for  the  name  added,  when  it  is  said,  ^o 
Pharaoh  f  Moses  is  given  for  a  god  to  Ph<araoh,  when  he  is  feared,  when 
he  is  en  treated,  when  he  punishes,  when  he  heals.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
given  for  a  god,  another  thing  to  ht  God.  I  j"ememb(;r  too  another  apphcation 
of  the  name  in  the  PsiiliiL'^,  /  hai^e  said  ye  are  gods.  But  there  too  it  is 
im)>lied  that  the  title;  w;us  l)ut  bestowed  ;  and  the  introduction  of,  1  said, 
makes  it  i-ather  the  phrjuse  of  the  Speakei",  than  the  nann;  of  the  thing.  But 
when  I  hear  the  Word  was  God,  I  not  only  hear  the  Word  said  to  be,  but 
jierceive  It  proved  to  l)e,  God.  Basil. — Thus  cutting  off  the  cavils  of 
V)lasphemei"S,  and  those  who  ask  what  the  Woi-d  is,  he  replies,  and  the  Word 
icas  God.  Theophylact. — Or  combine  it  thus.  From  the  Word  being  with 
God,  it  follows  plainly  that  theie  are  two  Pei-sons.  But  these  two  are  of  one 
Nature;  and  therefoi-e  it  pr(K;eeds,  In  the  Word  was  God:  to  shew  that 
Father  and  Son  are  of  One  Nature,  being  of  One  Godhead.  Origen. — We 
must  axld,  too,  that  the  Word  illuminates  the  Pi-ophets  with  Divine  wi><doni, 
in  tliat  He  conifih  to  them  ;  but  that  with  God  He  ever  is  because  He  Is  God. 


*  Catetia  Aurea,  .*>'.  John,  Fart  I.,  VoL  IV.,  p.  7—8.     Oxford. 
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For  which  i-ciason  he  placed  and  the  Word  icas  with  God  before  and  the 
Word  was  God.  Chkysostom. — Not  assei'ting,  as  Plato  does,  one  to  be  intelli- 
gence, the  other  soul ;  for  the  Divine  Nature  is  ver>'  different  from  this. 
.  .  .  .  But  you  say,  the  Father  is  called  God  \\'ith  the  addition  of  the 
article,  the  Son  without  it.  What  say  you  then,  when  the  Apostle  wi'itea. 
The  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  again.  Who  is  overall, 
God;  and  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  without  the  article? 
Besides,  too,  it  were  superfluous  here  to  {iffix  what  had  been  affixed  just 
before.  So  that  it  does  not  follow,  though  the  article  is  not  affixed  to  the 
Son,  that  He  is  thei'efore  an  inferior  God."* 

Once  again — 

"That  was  the  true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world." 

"Augustine. — What  Light  it  is  to  which  John  beare  witness,  he  shews 
himself,  saying,  That  was  the  true  Light.  Chrysostom. — Oi*  thus:  Having 
said  above  that  John  had  come,  and  was  sent,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light, 
lest  any  from  the  recent  coming  of  the  witness,  should  infer  the  same  of  Him 
who  is  witnessed  to,  the  Evangelist  takes  us  back  to  that  existence  whicli  is 
beyond  all  beginning,  saying  Thcct  loas  the  true  Light.  Augustine. — Where- 
fore is  there  added,  trite  f  Because  man  enlightened  is  called  light,  but  the 
tru(^  Light  is  that  which  lightens.  For  our  eyes  are  called  lights,  and  yet, 
witht)utalanip  at  night,  or  the  sun  by  day,  these  lights  ai-e  open  to  no  i)ur]:)Ose. 
Wherefore  he  a<lds:  which  enlighteneth  every  man:  but  if  every  man,  then 
John  himself.  He  Himself  then  enlightened  the  pei*son,  by  whom  He  wished 
Himself  to  be  pointed  out.  And,  just  as  we  may  often,  from  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  some  oI)ject,  know  the  sun  io  be  risen,  though  we  cannot 
look  at  the  sun  itself;  as  even  feeble  eyes  can  look  at  an  illuminate<i  wall,  or 
some  object  of  that  kind  :  even  so,  those  to  whom  Christ  came,  being  too  weak 
to  behold  Him,  He  threw  His  rays  upon  John ;  John  confessed  the  illumina- 
tion, and  so  the  Illuminator  Himself  was  discovei'ed.  It  is  said  that  cometh 
into  this  world.  Had  man  not  departed  from  Him,  he  had  not  had  to  be 
enlightened ;  but  therefore  is  he  to  be  here  enlightened,  because  he  departed 
thence,  when  he  might  have  been  enlightened.  Theophylact. — Let  the 
Manichean  blush,  who  pi-onounces  us  the  creatures  of  a  dark  and  malignant 
creator:  for  we  should  never  be  enlightened,  were  we  not  the  childivn  of  the 
true  Light.  Chryso.stom. — Wliere  are  those,  too,  who  deny  Him  to  be  very 
God?  We  see  here  that  He  is  called  very  Light.  But  if  He  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  how  is  it  that  so  many  have  gone  oxi  without 
Light?  For  all  have  not  known  the  woi-ship  of  Christ.  The  answer  is:  He 
only  enlighteneth  evei'y  man,  so  fai-  as  pertains  to  him.  If  men  shut  their 
eyes,  and  will  not  receive  the  rays  of  this  light,  their  darkness  arises  not  from 
the  fault  of  the  light,  but  from  their  own  wnckedness,  inasmuch  as  they 
voluntarily  depi'ive  tliemselves  of  the  gift  of  grace.  For  grace  is  poui-ed  out 
upon  all;  and  they,  who  will  not  enjoy  the  gift,  may  impute  it  to  their  own 
blintlness.  Augustine. — Or  the  words,  enlighteneth  evei'y  man,  may  be 
undei-stood  to  mean,  not  that  there  is  wo  (Mie  who  is  not  enlightened,  but  that 
n(M>ne  is  enlightened  excei)t  by  Him.  1>ki)E. — Inchiding  l>oth  natural  and 
divine  wisdom ;  for  as  wo  one  can  exist  of  himsidf,  so  no  one  can  be  nntsc  of 
himself.    Okkjkn. — Or  thus  :  We  must  not  unilei-stand  the  words,  enlighttncfh 

*  CatiiM  Awrva,  S.  John.  Part  I.,  lot.  11'..  ;•.  8—10.     Ox/onl. 
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everij  man  that  coineth  into  this  world  of  the  growth  fi-oni  hid<len  seeds  \x) 
oi'tranized  bodies,  but  of  the  entrance  mto  the  inviHible  world,  by  the  spiritual 
n'j;< Migration  and  {^-race,  which  is  given  in  Baptism.  Those  then  the  tiiie 
Lij,''ht  li»,^hteneth,  who  come  into  the  world  of  g-oodness,  not  those  who  rush 
into  the  world  of  sin.  Tukophylact. — Or  thus  :  The  intellect  which  is  ^ven 
in  us  foi'  our  direction,  and  which  is  called  natural  i-ea-son,  is  said  h<n-e  to  be 
a  lig-ht  given  us  by  (t(mI.  But  some  by  the  ill-use  of  their  reason  have 
darkened  themselves."* 

This  Cate7ia  Aurea  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tour  deforce^ 
by  which  the  Angelical' s  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  is  made  manifest.f  No  test  could  be  invented 
which  would  show  more  strikingly  the  dejjth  and  accuracy  of 
liis  knowliMlge  of  the  classic^s  of  theology.  Tliere  were  no  Ijooks 
of  reference — no  dictionaries  and  encjyclopedias  in  the  days  of 
tlie  Angelical.  The  ^aint  had  to  study  the  originals  them- 
selves ;  and  he  did  so  with  advantage.  Each  Father's  special 
way  of  viewing  a  dogmatic  or  moral  truth  is  seized  by  him  : 
whilst  the  very  style,  in  the  condensation  of  the  Catena,  is 
artfully  preserved.  And  so  accurately  does  the  Saint  appear  to 
appreciate  and  reproduce  the  native  cast  of  thought  of  each 
writer,  that  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  he  had  had  an 
intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  each  one 
of  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  singular  gifts  to  be 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  intellectual  position  of  another, 
whether  he  were  an  adversary  or  a  friend,  and  to  bring  out 
with  startling  clearness  the  views  or  arguments  w^hich  he  adojj- 
ted.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Saint  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  minds  of  the  great  classic  writers  of  the  Church  ; 
and  that  the  richness  of  his  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching,  its 
solidity  and  security,  are  owing  to  his  having  possessed  him- 
self of  all  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
Catholic  antiquity.  His  actquaintance  with  their  doctrine  and 
with  their  lives  gives  a  stability  and  steadiness  to  the  whole 
character  of  his  theology,  which  attracts,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subdues  the  mind.t 


*  Catpna  Anrea,  S.  John,  Part  L,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  26—27.     Oxford. 

t  Werner  jjives  n  gftoil  idea  nf  tin;  general  tendency  of  tlie  Angelical's  method.  Speaking 
of  liis  work  on  Scripture,  this  writer  Hays: — "Die  alh-n  seinen  geistigen  BeHtrehiingeu  eigene 
Ti-ndeuz  naeh  hoherer,  zusanmienfassender  Klinheit  verljingnet  sieh  aueh  liiernieht;  er  stelit 
iilier  den  (tegensatziMi  von  graniinatiseher  nnd  pnenniatiseher,  historiseher  nnrt  (logmatischer 
An.slegnng.  indeni  iliin.jede  an  ihreni  Orte  nnd  in  ilirer  Wei.s*-  al8  bcrechtiget  gilt,  Aveil  anc)i  in 
der  Kir<  lie  das  christlielie  Lelirwort  naeh  Gei.st  nnd  Bnelistabe  nnverbriiehlieh  zn  gelten  hat, 
nnd  Gchehiclite  nnd  Lehr«;  sich  weciiselseitig  stiitzen  nnd  tragen.  Wohl  aber  muss  man  sagen, 
da.HS  er  niu-li  den  erhabeni^n  Xeiguugen  seiiies  (Jeitew  ini  Gegensatze  zur  erbaiiliclien  An.slegiioijf 
die  doetrinelle,  Auslegung  walilt,  und  Geist  nnd  Wort  der  lehrendeu  Kirche  im  Texte  der 
lieiligfii  Sehritt  uachznweisen.  als  seine  eigenste  Aufgabe  verfolgt."  (Der  heilUje  Tlwmas  von 
Aquino.  Erster  Band,  Virrtex  (kipite.l,  p.  218.) 

+  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  cannot  be  fnlly  realized  by  one  Avho  has  not  studied  the  works 
of  S.  Thomas  as  a  whrde.  After  having  done  so.  one  feels  amazed  at  the  widtii  and  accuracy  of 
tin-  Angelicars  niinil  no  less  tluin  at  bis  memory.  His  p(»wer  of  rcnienib(-i-irig  an<l  <-oni|>aring 
the  views  ot  various  Fathers  on  delicate  theological  points,  and  of  seizing  the  exact  shade  of 
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Indeed  so  masterfully  does  the  Angelical  fasten  upon  the 
peculiar  note  of  each  columnal  Father,  and  incorporate  it  into 
his  Catena^  that  any  theologian  who  took  the  pains  to  study 
this  golden  work  would  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  just  estimate, 
not  only  of  the  method,  but  also  of  the  special  characteristic  of 
each  separate  writer  as  he  falls  under  observation.  No  more 
striking  proof  than  this  could  be  advanced  of  the  Angelical' s 
grasp  of  the  lives  and  methods  of  the  early  saints.  And  lest  it 
might  be  imagined  that  this  assertion  is  somewhat  fanciful,  a 
case  in  point  shall  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  read(.^r. 
Nor  shall  a  Father  be  selected  whose  characteristic  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  little  possibility  of  missing  it.  8.  Augus- 
tine, for  instance,  or  S.  Jerome,  or  y.  Basil,  or  even  y.  Gregory 
the  Great,  might  be  discovered  in  almost  any  disguise,  and  the 
note  of  each  might  be  pointed  out.  But  what,  for  instance,  is 
the  marked  and  distinctive  feature  of  S.  Chrysostom  ?  His 
specialty  is  neither  obvious,  nor  easy  all  at  once  to  seize.  But 
it  comes  out  with  luminous  clearness,  as  does  the  character  of 
each  several  Father,  in  the  various  extracts  incorporated  in  the 
Catena  Aurea. 

In  case  the  reader  might  feel  inclined  to  demur  to  the  writer's 
estimate  of  the  characteristic  of  iS.  John,  the  very  words  of  one 
shall  be  quoted,  before  whose  authority  all  scholars  bow  with 
readiness,  in  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  lives  and 
teaching  of  "  the  Ancient  faints." 

In  drawing  out  the  special  charm  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  lie 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"That  charm  liey,  as  I  have  saiil,  in  his  habit  and  his  power  of  throNviriir 
himself  into  the  minds  of  othere,  an(i  of  imagining  with  exactness  and  with 
sympathy  circnmstances  or  scenes  which  wei-e  not  before  him.  This  is  why 
his  mode  of  writing  is  so  i>eculiar,  and  why,  when  once  a  stndent  entei"s  into 
it,  he  will  ever  recognize  it  whei*ever  he  meets  with  it.  I  could  not  explain 
in  a  few  sentenct^s  what  I  vividly  feel;  yet  T  will  refer  in  illustration  to  two 
or  three  of  his  remarks  on  S.  Matthew,  as  they  stand  in  the  Cateim  Auna^ 

"  I  turn,  almost  at  hazard,  to  the  bepnning  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  in 
which  the  Transtiiruration  is  i-elated.  Our  Lord  tot^k  thive  Apostles  up  into 
the  moimtain,  six  days  after  He  liad  Siiid,  that  some  of  those  then  pre^Jent 
should  not  die  before  they  had  seen  His  g"lory.  Now  Remigius  obsen-es  on 
this,  that  the  Ti'anstig-nration  is  the  fultilment  (^f  this  announcement.  S. 
Jerome  reccnu'iles  thes«' six  with  S.  Luke's  eiiiiit.  Kaban  obs<M-ves.  that  the 
six  days  stand  for  the  six  ages  which  pi-ecede  the  resunection.  Oriifcn.  that 
the  six  ilays  cairy  us  back  to  the  six  clays (^f  creation.  But  (Mirysostom  views 
them  as  illustratiui^  our  Lord's  tenderness  towards  his  half-trained  Apostles; 


IMfauins;  in  ciwh,  is  oxoessivoly  roinarkuUlo.  His  Opu,'icHUi  in  d«'tViu'o  of  the  R»'lijiious  Orders 
iH  siirticieut  iu  itMt'lt' tu  prove  hia  »c(|.uaiiitHiiee  with  the  private  hvea  of  uihuv  ot  the  ei^rly 
Saints. 
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thus  :  '  He  doea  not  take  them  up  at  once,  Lut  after  six  days,  to  avoid  nuikinf^ 
the  (ithiT  disciples  jealoiLs,'  oi-  that  the  three  favoured  disciples  might  by  the 
dehiy  *  become  kindled  \vith  a  nioi'e  eji^<M*  d(isir(^'" 

"  Again  ;  our  l^rd  takes  with  Him  tlu-ee  Apostles,  to  signify,  says  8.  Hilai-y, 
the  three  stocks  of  Sem,  Cliani,  and  Japhet ; — 'because  many  are  called,' 
says  Raban,  *and  few  chosen,'  and  to  i-emind  of  tiie  Holy  Tiinity; — to  show 
that  those  who  seek  God  must  mount  U[),  says  Remigius.  lint  Chrysostom  is 
led  from  it  to  remark,  *  how  S.  Matthew  does  not  conceal  that  three  others 
were  prefei-i'ed  to  himself,  just  as  John  records  the  pre-eminent  honour  given 
by  our  Lord  to  Peter.'" 

'*  And  so,  again,  as  to  the  appearance  of  Mos(is  and  Elias  in  the  glory, 
Origen  says,  that  it  denotes  that  there  is  a  hidden  Christian  wisdom  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Hilary,  that  the  Israelites  will  be  judged  in  the 
pi-esence  of  those  who  preached  to  them.  Jerome,  that  the  Apostles  gained 
what  the  Pharisees  were  i-efused,  viz.  Elias  a  sign  from  heaven  above, 
Moses  a  sign  from  the  depth  beneath,  as  the  prophet  proposed  to  Achaz.  But 
Chrysostom  gives,  among  other  reasons,  this,  viz.  that  it  was  to  comfort  Peter 
and  the  othei-s  who  wei-e  so  much  fiightened  at  the  thought  of  His  death, 
with  the  example  of  Moses  and  Elias  who  had  witnessed  before  tyrants,  yet 
were  now  in  glory." 

•* '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  &c.,  shows,  says  Remigius,  that  S.  Peter, 
ti'anajjorted  by  the  vision,  wished  to  I'emain  on  the  mountain  for  ever.  S. 
Jei'ome  says,  *Thou  art  wi'ong  Peter  ;  if  thou  must  build  them  tabernacles, 
build  for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  let  their  dwelling-place  be,  not 
on  the  mountain,  but  in  thine  own  bosom.'  Raban  observes  that  the  Apostle 
was  WTong  in  tliinking  thei'e  could  be  tabernacles  in  that  abiding  citj'^,  in 
which  is  no  temple.  But  Chrysostom  says,  *  Peter  feai-s  for  Christ,  when 
Menses  and  Elias  speak  of  his  death  at  Jerusalem  ;  so,  shunning  a  second 
i'ebuk(},  if  he  should  say  again,  Lord,  he  itfarfroiii'Tkea!  he  insinuates  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  words,  It  is  good  to  he  liere.'' "  * 

Thus  by  selecting,  "  almost  at  hazard,"  a  few  sentences  from 
8.  Chrysostom,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Atirea,  the  special 
characteristic  of  that  great  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Word  is 
brilliantly  illustrated  and  brought  out  into  clear  relief.  If  the 
charm  of  one  Church  Father  can  be  made  to  display  itself  so 
luminously  by  the  accidental  selection  of  a  few  passages,  and  if 
a  trait  which  is  by  no  means  obvious  can,  with  so  little  inge- 
nuity, be  thrown  into  so  strong  a  light  from  cliance  extracts  from 
the  Catena,  with  how  much  greater  ease  could  not  the  bias  of 
the  other  Fathers  be  elicited,  whose  peculiarities  lie  more  upon 
the  surface,  and  whose  leading  features  are  less  difficult  to  grasp. 

If  the  Angelical  has  proved  himself  so  great  a  master  in  the 
case  even  of  »S.  John  Chrysostom,  how  marvellously  deep  an 
insight  must  he  not  have  had  into  the  methods,  lives,  and 
cliaracters  of  such  men  as  8.  Atlianasius,  8.  Basil,  8.  Gregory 
Theolofim,  8.  Jerome,  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Augustine,  and  8.  Grregory 
the  Gr^'at ! 


*  The  Ancient  SainU.  Chap.  V.,  p.  .'Wl— 342  ;  nee  the  Rambler,  Vol.  III.,  18(i0. 
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Added  to  his  keen  perceptive  powers  and  his  extraordinary- 
grasp,  8.  Thomas  was  endowed  with  a  memory  equally  uncom- 
mon and  remarkable.  The  Catena  of  the  Four  Gospels — the 
smooth  continued  flow  of  patristic  quotations  which  makes  up 
the  entire  work — ap^x^ars  to  have  issued  dire(;t  from  the 
chambers  of  his  memory.  The  whole  was  written  down,  so 
Tocco  says,  from  previous  readings.  In  travelling  from  one 
Convent  to  another,  the  Saint  had  spent  some  portion  of  his 
time  in  perusing  the  great  Church  authorities.*  What  he  once 
had  read  he  never  again  forgot.  And  hence  he  was  ready,  at 
any  moment,  through  the  activity  of  his  association  of  ideas,  to 
pour  out  the  full  wealth  of  his  capacious  mind,  and  flood  the 
world  with  light.  Then,  besides  the  Catena  Aurea,  his  "  Com- 
mentary "  on  the  Lombard,  his  "  Contra  Gentiles,''^  his  *'  Expo- 
sitions" on  the  Sacred  Scriptures — all  testify  to  his  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  intellects  of  the  classic  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  the  Catena  Aurea  simply  brings  this  out  in  so 
startling  a  manner  as  to  impress  it  with  greater  vividness  upon 
the  mind.  But  it  is  only  by  studying  the  work  itself,  and  by 
comparing  the  quotations  with  the  originals,  that  the  discrimi- 
nating powers  of  the  Angelical  can  be  fully  realized.  Had  he 
not  possessed  this  deep  acquaintance  with  S.  Athanasius,  S. 
Basil j^  S.  Gregory  Theologu.^,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Ambrose  S.  Augustine,  and  Pox)e  Gregory,  he  never  would 
have  been  able  to  have  built,  upon  so  deep  and  immoveable  a 
basis,  the  splendid  fabric  of  the  tSuvinia  Theologica.]  And  had 
not  a  slight  sketch  of  these  great  classic  Fathers  been  given  in 
this  volume,  the  richness  of  his  mind,  and  the  texture  of  his 
work,  would  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  hidden  from 
the  reader.  The  Angelical  was  a  scholastic,  but  he  was  a 
scholastic  who  lived  in  the  company  of  "  the  Ancient  Saints." 

And   his   mastery   over  the   Sacred  Scriptures  was  no  less 


*  Those  arc  Tocco's  woi-tl's: — 'Soripsit  pruMiictus  Doctor  opjis  sujK'r  qtiatuor  Evaii<;«'Iia. 
Sanctor\iiu  luictoritatilms  iniro  uuulo  i-onlcxtimi.  ex  (|iiibiis  sic  cvau.m-lioruni  conliiiuavit  liis 
toriani,  (|uasi  iiniiis  Docforis  vidcatur  rssc  Poslilla;  in  (|iio  open-  iiiiraiiiliiin  cri-tlitur  DtMis 
ostciiilisM' niiraculmn  ;  quia  (lisfiurciis  piT  (li\  cisa  iiioiiastcria.  ct  (li\  t-r-soriuii  SHiictuniiii  Ic-jcns 
volviniina,  pro  ma.jori  parte  ipsormii  auctoritat«'s  iiuiitc  rctiiiuit,  «|iias  in  cxpoueiulo  iiotavit  : 
imiu  codciu  ajtcbiitur  spiritu,  quo  IcKciulo  Doctor  colUncrct,  i\\\iv  sciibeudo  .st-rvuret."  (Tocco. 
BolL,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  18,/>.  ti(i;),  Vol.  VII.) 

t  Harcillc  fully  a^1l)rcciatc8  tlie  patristic  love  of  the  An<:elical :  lie  says: — "  Deptiis  le  pre- 
mier .jusiiu'au  (louzitine  siecle.  on  couinte  plus  de  (|uaraute  aiitcurs  dillerents  dont  les 
ouvra^es,  soiivent  iiutncnses,  out  etc  fouilu-s  par  saint  Thomas,  et  dont  U-s  citations  textuelK-s 
fonnent  les  auneaux  de  sa  (Vku'iic  </'(>)■.  An  prtinier  siecle.  saint  Penis  lAreopa^ite :  an 
troisienie.  ()rii;ei\e,  .Inles  TAtVicain.  saint  Csprien  et  Henis  d'Alevamlrie  :  an  i|natritine.  Tite 
de  Host ra.  saint  llilaire  de  Poitiers.  Kuselu-  de  Ce.saree.  .naint  Atliauasi,  .»aint  l>idinie  d'Alexan- 
drie,  saint  Cirei;oire  de  Na/.ian/e,  saint  Hasile,  Joseplie  de  Jerusalem.  s;»int  (iniroire  de  Nysse. 
saint  Kpiphane  de  Salamine.  saint  Jt'an  Clirysostome.  saint  Pajuasc.  pape,  saint  Ambroise  de 
Milan.  Severien  de  (ialtale  ;  .an  cimiuienu'.  Tlieojihile  (iWh-xandrie.  s;iint  .leronie.  saint  Auiins- 
tin,  saint  Prosper,  saint  Cyrille  d'Alexandrie,  saml  Isidore  ile  Pt'luse.  Tlieodoret.  saint  L»  on  et 
saint  Maxime:  an  sixieuu-,  saint  rulijenee  :  an  septii^me.  saint  (irciioire.  )>ape.  et  saint  Isidore 
«le  Seville  :  an  hnitienie,  saint  .lean  l)am;i«<cene,  le  vcut-rable  Ht^de.  .\lcniu  :  an  nenvii-nie.  Hay- 
inon,  Haban-.Manr  et  Uemiiiins  :  an  dixieme.  Teophvlacte  :  att  donzieiue.  Pierre  Alpbonse  et  le 
inoine  Kntyniiu.s.'     (Ifistoiirdr  Sahit  Tlioimi.'i  il.-lqnin.  Chap.  XX..  p.  IM.) 
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remarkable  than  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Fathers. 
This  was  the  second  of  his  three  great  studies  preparatory  to 
the  scientific  construction  of  the  Sumina  TJieologica.^ 

Thost^  who  liave  mastered  the  Angelical 's  Expositions  on  the 
•Sacred  Text  can  well  believe  that  he  had  learnt  it  off  by  heart 
when  ini])ris()ned  at  San  Giovanni. t  It  would  seem  almost  an 
impossibility  for  one  who  had  not  done  so  to  have  made  use  of 
it  as  the  Saint  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  I'arious  Expositions. 
His  extraordinary  gift  of  seeing  analogies,  and  perhaps  his  still 
more  remarkable  readiness  in  illuminating  Scripture  by  means 
of  Scripture,  the  exuberant  richness  of  his  applications,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  brings  texts  to  bear  from  all  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  upon  the  point  he  has  in  hand,  from  the  book 
of  G-enesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  S.  John — all  this  s])eaks  of  the 
w^idth  of  his  reading,  the  marvellous  retentiveness  of  his 
memory,  and  of  that  special  genius  he  was  endowed  with,  of 
being  able,  as  it  were  by  one  intuition,  to  grasp  and  look 
steadily  upon  vast  fields  of  thought — losing  nothing  in  his 
microscopic  appreciation  of  the  detail,  on  account  of  his  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  whole.J  What  man  has  ever  been 
gifted  with  the  combination  of  so  vast  a  memory,  and  a  mind  so 
exquisitely  logical — so  overwhelming  in  the  security  and  the 
severity  of  its  processes  of  reasoning,  and  yet  so  full  of  mystic 
tenderness  and  deep  i)oetic  feeling  ? 

The  Saint's  mastery  of  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church 
exhibits  itself  in  all  his  Commentaries  on  Scripture.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,^  for  instance,  he  so  draws 


*  See  CMp.  III.,  p.  565. 

t  \V«Tuer  Hunia  up  his  nifthods  in  his  various  Expositions  thus: — "  Einc  gewiegte  doctri- 
nello  Aiisleguufj  stiitzt  sidi  auf  eine  rciclie  cxv^^etlBclie  Tra<lition ;  (h-ni  Rechte  dit-siT 
KorileruntJ  \\\\*\  auf  >{r(»Hsartit;e  Weisc  in  diT  aitnm  aure't  iU'wu'^f  ^elcistet.  Auf  Grund  der 
exe«j<'ti8C  lieu  'rraditioiicn  soil  die  doctriuelle  Aush'j;uujj  die  kirciilii  lit;  Lcln  foiiuel  nadi  iiinr 
volU'U  Siliiiil'*'.  uud  Piiij^nau/,  aus  deui  Tfxte  der  Sdirift  (h-ducireu :  dicss  gescliieht  in  den 
(^iininieutarien  zii  (h'U  Pauliuiwcheu  Hiicfeu.  nanienthch  in  der  tief!sinui}<*'n  Ausle^unfj  dea 
Hiiuieihiietes.  U'ie  die  Doc.triu  uiit  Hezieliung  der  aus  Natur  und  Gescliichte  f^e.sclMipfteu 
Ki  keuutnisse  die  erlialieuen  Worte  der  Schrift  zu  heleueliten  hahe  wird  iiu  Coiniueutare  zuin 
IJuelie  .loll  gezeijjf.  In  der  Aush-guuji  des  Hohenliedes  endlieh  scliwiuKt  sie  sich  zn  den  Holien 
der  eonteuipliiiiv  en  .My.stik  euipor  und  dolhuetfieht  in  hlirliafter  Weise  die  (jelieiniui.sse  der 
heiligeu,  Kottiunijjen  Liebe.  Er  zeigt  sich.  niit  Eiuem  VV'orte.  in  seiner  Auslegung  ganz  als 
deuseMien.  als  weleheu  er  in  seinen  systeniati.sclu-u  Werken  sicli  dar.stellt ;  dass  er  die  ]>liil- 
ologi.selie  und  lii.stori.sclie  Auslegungskunst  drr  neueu  Zeit  niciit  kennt,  thut  seiner  eigeu- 
thiinili<lien  <;nisse  uud  deui  tlu-ologi.scluin  Wertlie  seiner  ("ouiiuentarien  so  wenig  Abhrueh, 
als  es  der  Krliabenlieit  .seiner  sjieeulativen  (,'onceptionen  Eintrag  thut,  dass  ilini  der  Gediinke 
einer  subjectiv  jis.ve.hoiogiMdieu  Verniittelung  derselben  noeli  freuid  ist.  In  beiden  Beziebnngca 
tritl  dafiir  die  Mtrlnge  Oiijeetivitiil  seiner  Denkrielituug  desto  miposanter  hervor:  er  niaclit 
sieli  zum  nnniittelbareu  Organ  der  ernsten  .Majestiit  der  Kirclie  uud  ilirer  heiligen  LeUre." 
(Di^r  htrili'je  Thinnasvon  Ai/uino.  Kruttr  Hand,  Vierles  Vapitfl,  p.  218.) 

tone  of  the  striking  ditlerenees  between  S.  John  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  the  Exposi- 
tions of  S.  Thomas,  consists  in  this:  that  S.  Clirvsostoni  ever  appears  to  aim  at  the  practical 
edification  of  hie  hearers— sjteaking  either  to  exhort,  or  to  warn,  or  to  encourage,  or  to  terrify, 
or  to  soothe  them  ;  whilst  the  Angelical  ever  seems  to  strive  after  scientific  unity,  hent  upon 
eo;itirming,  not  so  much  niau,  as  dogma  and  tradition,  by  means  of  numberless  iudependent 
arguments  or  illnutinatious,  gathered  Irom  various  Fatliers  or  places  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
concentrated  upon  the  truth  which  is  brought  under  discussion.  One  was  the  Doctor  of 
practical  moral  teaching;  the  otlier  of  constructive  theology. 

§  Having  given  the  skeleton  of  tliese  Expositions,  Werner  sums  up:—"  Schon  di^se  kiirzen 
Skizzen  geniigen  zu  zeigen.  wie  sehr  Thomas  darauf  ausgeht,  iiberall  einen  klaren  iiber- 
sichtlicheu  Zusammenhang  der  Gedanken  des  comnientirten  Autors  hervorzustellen.  Er 
verfolgt  dieses  Streben  bis  iu's  Eiuzelnste  uud   Kleinste,  kein  einziges  Satzglied  kann  aicu 
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out  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  as  to  illuminate  the  moral  and 
dogmatic  teaching  of  theology,  and  illustrates  that  teat^hing  with 
such  a  prolific  richness  of  allusion,  with  so  many  authorities 
from  every  portion  of  the  Sacred  text,  as  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon,  and  to  give  a  fresh  significance  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle.  Then  his  statement  of  objections  is  so  lu(dd  ;  his 
solutions  are  so  precise,  and  often  so  ingenious ;  there  is  so 
much  matchhjss  simplicity  combined  with  so  powerful  a  logic, 
that  the  reader  is  both  overpowered  and  fascinated  as  he  pro- 
ceeds— overpowered  by  the  mental  force  which  he  continually 
encounters,  and  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  illustration,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  analogy,  and  by  those  sudden  flashes  of  light  pro- 
duced by.  the  juxtaposition  of  portions  of  Scripture,  which,  at 
first  sight,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  appear  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  one  another.* 

Perhaps  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the  Angelical  on  the  Sacred 
Text,  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  admirable. 
Its  depth  of  thought,  the  singular  clearness  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  tradition  are  laid  down,  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject-matter,  lend  to  it  a  special  charm.  In  the  Commentary 
on  Job,  nature  and  history  are  used  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Inspired  Word  ;  whilst  in  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the 
Saint  finds  himself  in  his  own  native  element,  as  he  traces  the 
relationshi})  between  the  Soul  and  the  Beloved,  and  ascends 
into  the  highest  regions  of  mystic;  union  with  God. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  in  detail  the  labours  of  the 
Angelical  on  the  Sacred  Text.  He  expounded  in  the  schools 
the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John.f  We  have  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul, J  on  Job,^  on  a  portion  of 

dioser  sorgfiUtigen  logischen  Uninetzung  entziehen.      Diirch   diese  stete  Reflexion  auf  den 

logisduMi   Zusaimm'nhau'i   woriU-n   liiiutisi   Wortt'   iind   Siitz«,  wtlclie   fur  sirh   vou   iiiind«'rer 
Hodt'utung  zii  sciii  soht'iiu'u,  in  i>iu»'  iibtTiasclicndt'  H«'lfuclitinig  s;»-ri'u'kt  und  tielVri-  Blicko  iu  ■ 
d«'ii  ificlu'ii  Sc'liatz  der  Sthrift wiMsluit  oischlossoii."     (J>er  htiliije   Thomas  von  .-Iquitio,  J'JrsUr 
Band,  VUrUs  Ctipitel,  p.  2^\.) 

*  "  Dabt'i  las.st  »>r  luciiials  von  jener  strong  objpctiven  Hnltung.  wie  sie  dem  iichten  Aiisle- 
gpr  dcs  (lolttvswmtt'.s  zifuit :  die  ganzc  Si>iirkraft  seines  oxegetisehen  Scharfsinncs  ist  vielmehr 
einzij;  darauf  gevieliti't .  den  iiii  gescluiebeiien  Woitc  entlialteneii  Simi  iiaeli  den  all^enieiu 
gilti;i<'n  (irund.satzen  einer  latioiiellen  Heriiieiieutik  zn  erlielieu.  diess  aber  in  volUt;indigst»?r 
nnd  ninrasseiidstei'  Weise.  I)a  ist  iliiu  kein  Woit  l)edeiituii;;slos.  keines  \inisonst  gesagt  :  nntn 
Vtraiifhi  in  ilie  I'auliiiiselio  lii'lnweislieit  keine  tVenideii  (iedanken  liineinzutnigen.  es  geniigt, 
an  das  gegi'bene  Wort  sieii  luit  voMer  \nibedingtei'  'rreni-  und  llingebnng  anzuseblietisi'n,  nni 
fine  KiiUe  von  (ietlankeu  nnd  H»'zieluint;en  zu  entdeeken.  in  weleben  b»Teits  ilie  gnnzt- f radi- 
tionelle  Kirelienb'lnc  init  ilueu  spiiter  fimunlirten  Siitzt-n  nnd  I>Oi;nieu  vorliegt.  Die  logi»ebe 
Priieisu'ung  iles  bibliselu-n  Ideengeballes  gibt  tU-ni  In-iligen  Tbunias  die  Kornieln  «les  kireh- 
liehen  Lebrl)egritVes  ;  in  der  kunstgennissen  Abbisnng  <lieses  Hegrirt'es  von  der  Hiille  des  biblis- 
chen  Wortes  bestebt  ibni  die  Autgabe  des  Ht'rnunenten."  ( Ihr  heiU^f  Thomag  von  .iquino,  Kr»lrr 
Bund,  Mcrtts  Cupitil.  p.  "irdj 

t  Saneti  Tbonia>  Aqninatis  in  Matthrruni  KvaniirUntavi  f^rpositio,  p.  1 — 278;  in  ,Toan»rm  Evan 
geU.itam  K.vi>o.-iilio,  p.  279 — Mb;  (>ptra  Omniii.  ]'ol.  X.  See  tbe  eritieal  Dissertatiou  of  Kubeis, 
wbieb  enters  into  the  (piestiou  of  date  and  authorship,  /).  b'47— 656. 

t  Saneti  Tbonia>  Atiuinatis  Kxpoxitio  in  onini:<  Smifti  rauli  KpistoUi.t,  />.  3 — 790.  For  full  informa- 
tion on  their  integrity.  \e..  see  />i.s.>yrt<i<i<>  /V  Contnirntariia  in  Hpi.-<lo(as  Suncti  ruuli  AiH>stoli, 
eanmniitf  Inttyritotr.  lu'  Hditionnm  Fide,  p.  7;»1 — HIM ;   (>;>e'ra  ihnnin.  }'ol.  XIII. 

?  E.rpositio  in  Libruni  Beati  Joh.  p.  1 — 147;  in  Psahnos  Davidi^  Kx^Kttitio,  p.  Hft — :»3 ;  in  Canti- 
cum  Canticontni  E.rpositio,  /).  354 — 386;  in  Istiium  rrophttum  Expi^sitio,  p.  467 — 576;  in  Jerrmiam 
Pvophitain  K.r;)(>.s-i7i(). /'.  577— 685 ;    ()/xr<«  (>mfM'<i,  Vol.  XIX'. 
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the  Pisalnis,  upon  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  upon  the 
Prophets  Isaias  and  Jeremias.  And  if  this  is  not  enough  to 
show  the  ^Saint's  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Inspired  Writings, 
the  aSuui:)ki  TJicolopica  may  be  r(»f(n-red  to,  which  testifi(!s  to  a 
deep  mastery  of  many  othiu*  portions  of  the  Anciinit  Law. 

The  Exposition  on  kS.  Mathew's  Gosp(il,  was  takiui  down 
from  the  ISaint's  lips,  by  liis  familiar  disciple.  Brother  Peter 
Andrea,  who  studied  under  him  when  occupying  the  post  of 
Rpgpiis  Prhnarhis  in  the  school  of  8.  James's.  Any  one  com- 
paring the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Commentary  on  8.  John, 
with  any  portion  of  that  on  8.  Matthew,  will  at  once  perceive  a 
difference  of  style.  The  Treatise  on  8.  Matthew,  however, 
possesses  this  interest,  namely,  it  shows  the  reader  how  accu- 
rately the  students  were  able  to  follow  tlu^r  professors,  and 
how  little  was  lost  through  the  viva  voce  method  of  the  schools. 
To  hear  the  living  voice,  and  then  to  go  through  the  labour  of 
writing  down  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  flowed  fresh  from 
the  lips,  must  have  greatly  tended  to  fix  truth  within  the  mind. 
The  student,  in  this  day,  was  forced  out  of  his  position  of  being 
a  mere  passive  recix)ient,  and  was,  as  it  were,  comi^elled  to 
bring  his  own  mind  actively  to  bear  upon  the  matter  of  the 
lecture.*  • 

The  Exposition  of  8.  Matthew  occupies  two  hundr(?d  and 
sevenfy-seven  pages  of  the  Parma  edition.  Its  division  follows 
the  twenty-eight  chapters  in  the  Gospel.  The  Prologue  of  8. 
Jerome  is  given  at  the  commencement,  as  an  '*  arrjuinentinn  ;'* 
and  upon  this  the  Angelical  makes  a  short  comment.  The  first 
chapt<'r  of  the  Gospel  is  then  given,  and  this  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  paragraphs.  For  instance,  the  first  chapter 
contains  six,  the  second  four,  the  third  two,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Following  each  Gospel  chapter  comes  the  Angelical's  Exposition, 
which  is  thrown  into  numbers  corresponding  to  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Gospel  chai)ter.  By  this  means  the  Commentary  on  any 
portion  of  the  matter  in  hand  can  be  hit  upon  without  difhculty  ; 
for  the  numerals  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Gospel  are  made  to 
correspond  with  those  in  the  Exposition. 

In  this  Commentary  the  traditional  dogmatic  and  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  brought  into  full  relief,  not  only  by  the 
Angelical's  method  of  handling  the  text  itself,  but  by  the  weight 
of  patristic  authority  which  he  advances  in  its  support.  Here 
also  he  manifests  his  singular  gift  of  marshalling  an  array  of 


*  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  volume  to  treat  at  length  of  any  of  the 
ffreat  works  of  the  Angelical ;  all  that  is  possible  is  to  indicate— as  the  title  of  this  "O^J^.I'F""'' 
ises— his  labours.  What  may  fairly  be  expected  is  to  find  sign-posts  which  honestly  point  tne 
■way  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  various  masterpieces. 
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Scriptural  quotations  in  support  of  the  point  he  is  elucidating, 
and  of  so  placing  various  groups  of  truths  as  to  make  them  shed 
a  light  upon  each  other. 

The  Gospel  of  H.  Matthew,  according  to  S,  Thomas,  is  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  humanity  of  Christ,  lie  divides  it 
into  three  portions.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  into  the  world  ;  the  second,  of  His  progress  through  the 
world  ;  and  the  third,  of  His  out-going  from  the  world.*  The 
reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  this  Exposition  will  at 
once  observe  how  great  a  tendency  is  manifested,  throughout  its 
structure,  towards  that  unity  of  conception  which  was  one  of 
the  Angelical' s  greatest  gifts. 

The  Exposition  on  S.  John's  Gospel  is  of  a  considerably  later 
date.  The  live  first  chapters  were  written  out  by  the  Saint's 
own  hand.  The  remainder  was  dictated  by  his  disciple,  Regin- 
ald of  Piperno  ;  bi^t  was  finally  revised,  corrected,  and  approved 
of  by  himself.  This  Gospel  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  fairest 
tests  of  the  powers  of  the  Angelical.  Its  subject-matter,  espe- 
cially the  first  portion,  would  elicit  those  exceptional  gifts  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed.  Here  the  deepest  philosophy,  the 
most  abstract  metaphysical  speculation,  would  be  called  into 
play  ;  as  well  as  the  highest  theories  of  religion,  and  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  contemplative  life.f 

The  entire  Commentary  occupies  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages.  It  begins  with  a  Prologue  by  the  Saint,  which  is  followed 
by  that  of  S.  Jerome,  upon  which  the  Angelical  gives  an  Expo- 
sition. The  Gospel  of  S.  John  contains  twenty-one  chapters. 
These  chapters  are  subdivided,  and  upon  each  subdivision  or 
"  Lectio "  the  Ex})Osition  is  made.  For  instance,  the  first 
chapter  contains  sixteen  "  Lectiones  ;  "  the  second,  three  ;  the 


*  In  the  first  part,  including  the  three  tirat  chapters,  the  human  generation  and  birth  of 
our  Lord  art*  trt-ated  of;  tlien  the  title  of  tlu>  Gospel  is  dwelt  upon  at  U'n;ith.  and  ditliculties 
an»8ol\ed  with  re^iard  to  its  inipi-rfect  mode  of  expression  and  its  seeming  contradiction  tu 
the  words  of  the  pro)>liet  Isaias.  Then  the  words  of  the  Sa»red  Text  arc  taken  one  by  one, 
and  are  i'xplainetl  au»l  illuminated  by  other  portions  of  Holy  Writ:  whilst  the  heresiect 
adxiiueed  against  the  true  doctrine  coiici'ininj;  t'iirist  are  stated,  and  the  ;;enuine  teachin;;  of 
the  Church  is  yivcn.  The  j;»'uealo>;y  of  our  Lord  is  next  cousuhTcd.  and  is  shown  to  ha\e  pnn 
cccdt'd  from  Ahiahatn  to  Uavid.  tliroii;;h  the  I'rophcts;  from  Daviil  to  the  trausnii);ration  of 
Ihibylou,  throufih  the  Kin^js;  and  fr»>m  the  trausiuigiation  of  Habylon  to  Josi'ph.  which  bc<;ins 
with  h'aders  of  the  peoj>lc,  and  ends  with  private  indi\  idnals.  Then  the  Nativity  is  expounded, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Magi  and  the  Innocents,  the  Birthplace  and  the  Star,  aie  carefully 
eonsideri'd. 

t  Werner  gives  a  detailed,  though  excessively  dry  skeleton  of  this  Exposition.  He  l>egin8 
thus: — Dem  Cominentar /.mil  Kvaiigelium  Jolianiiis  ist  eine  Vorrede  vorausgeschickt ,  wcldu' 
aich  iiher  die  Hedeutimg  dieses  K\  auiitdiiims  im  Allgemeiiieii  aitsla^st.  Die  Sviu>ptiker  leilen 
uns  zum  aetiveii  hebeii  an.  das  .lohaniiesevain;«'liiim  aln-r  zur  (..'ontemplation.  \Vas  der  Apostel 
selber  ersehaute,  liisst  sieh  mit  tl«ii  Worteii  liei  Jesai.  6,  I.  ausdriicken  wclche  zuuleicn  die 
Kigeust'hatteu  der  Johauiieischen  Coutemplal  ion  :  Uohe.  lunfassender  Wcitbhck  umV  vuUkoui- 
Tuenes  Kindriiigen  in  den  CTCgt'iistand,  ejiarakt«'risircn.  Sie  schwingt  sieh  iiber  allcs  Geschalf- 
ene,  iiber  alle  Herge,  llimmel  uml  Kn'gel  bis  711  (lOtt  enn>or:  Vnii  l>i»i»i>tum  sttlfnttin  siif  r 
»(>/ii(m  ('.r<(/,si(i(i  (vgl.  .lesai. -40. '2ti)  :  unter  dieseni  Herru  ist  abcr  laut  Job.  12,  41.  Christus  an 
Yci^teheu.  Indieser  .\nschaiinn>i  desheiligen  Johannes  ist  eine  vierfache  Hohcit  zu  erkenneu: 
die  Hoheit  dor  Macht  (daruni  I'itii  IKtmiituiti) ;  der  Kwigkeit  ( snh'nUni )  ;  dvr  Wiirde  (sufier 
golium  c.icilsum)  :  der  Uubegieitlicbkeit  detJ  Krschauteu  ("eltfutumj."  (Der  hrilige  Thomas  inm 
Aquino,  ii'i  *■((•»•  Hand,  I'icrus  Capitcl,  p.  231 — 2;J2.) 
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third,  six  ;  and  so  on.  Tlie  whole  Commentary  bears  upon  it 
si i(ns  of  great  care  in  the  composition,  and  the  Prologue  gives 
evi<hMic,<»  of  the  gr«»atness  of  the  work  which  the  Angelical  must 
have  f<^lt  he  had  bi^forf*  him. 

Besides  his  Expositions  on  the  Gosj)els,  8.  Thomas  wrote 
fourteen  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  8.  Paul,  which  occupy 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  the  Parma  Edition.*  The 
method  is  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previous  Expo- 
sitions. The  Prologue,  which  introduces  the  whole  subject,  is 
in  the  Angelical's  best  manner.  Each  Epistle,  however,  besides 
this  general  one,  has  a  Prologue  to  itself.  The  Epistles  are 
commented  on  chapter  by  chapter,  and  are  divided  into  ^'  Lee 
t/lones,''  like  the  Expositions  on  8.  Matthew.  The  Fathers  are 
more  seldom  used  than  in  the  works  on  the  Gospels  ;  nor  are 
heresies  so  prominently  discussed.  The  Manicheans,  however, 
form  an  exception  ;  and  possibly  because  they  represented  a 
phase  of  error  which  was  excessively  active  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  though  the  Fathers  are  less  frequently  alluded  to 
here  than  elsewhere — except  perhaps  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  they  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  8.  Athanasius, 
8.  Jerome,  8.  Gregory,  8.  Isidore,  8.  Hilary,  the  Damascene,  as 
well  as  Haymo,  Rabaims,  Denis,  Gelasius,  8eneca,  and  the  Gloss, 
are  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  The  "  M agister,'"  and  the 
"  Philosophus,'^  are  also  made  use  of  to  confirm  dogmatic  or 
philosophical  positions,  as  the  case  may  be.j 

The  General  Prologue  gives  the  best  possible  index  to  the 
seven  hundred  pages  of  which  the  Commentary  is  made  up.  It 
hangs  from  the  following  text : — 

"This  man  is  to  me  a  vessel  of  election,  to  carry  my  name  befoi-e  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. "t 

*'  Men  are  found  in  Sacred  Sci'i]>ture  to  be  compared  to  vessels  for  four 
reasons :  fii*st,  on  account  of  make ;  for  a  vessel  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 

*  "  CoTiimentationum  ab  Angelico  Doctore  Tlioma  Aqninatpflucubratanim  opus  in  Epistolaa 
omnes  Sancti  Fault,  recj'ntiuin  eritioonuu  ihmiio  unns  est  qui  Tlioinai  iiostro  uoii  adjudicet 

fiiiilleliims  de  Toccn  in  Vita  A(juinati»  lia'C  habft  jiaiu-a  et  siinplicia  v<'rb;i  capitc.  IV. : 
'  Scripsit  8up«'r  Elnistolas  Pauli  onines.  quariun  hcrij)tnrani  juiuter  Kvan<ieliuuj  snper  ouineb 
conimendabat.'  Mine  ratio  patet,  cur  Evangelica  Historia  coninn-ntario  explicata,  cseteiis  Novi 
T«*stanj('nti  liiiris  priEterniisHis,  tnentem  opcraniqnc  Tlioinas  applicnerit,  ut  Paulinas  Kpistolaa 
flucidan't.  Et«'niin  qnas  Coninicntationes  proprio  stylo  scrifiserit  ille  in  casdeni  Kpistolaa 
Pauli.  quos  «'tiam  a  HusiK^'stu  legcrit,  exccperiuTquo  alii,  silcntio  pnRterit  Guillclnius."  (Vid. 
J.  llernardi  Maria?  6f  Kubeia  DiBtscrtationf'S.  JJi^.sertatio  J..  De  Covimentariis  in  Epustolas  K  Pauli 
Aposloli,  Earumque  Inteyritate,  ac  Editionum  Fide,  Opp.  S.  Thumw..  p.  791,   Vol.  XIII.) 

t  As  an  example  of  liis  metbod  ot  Bolvinjj  dilflculties: — "  Videtur  quod  Epistola  ad  RomanoB 
Don  sit  prima:  prius  eninj  videtur  scriijsihsc  ad  Corinthios,  secundum  illud  Rom.  ult.  1: 
'  Commendo  autem  vobis  Plufcben  sororem  uostram,  quai  est  in  niiuisterio  Eccle-siic  (juaj  est 
Cencliris,'  nbi  est  portus  C'orintbiorum,  Scd  dicendum.  quod  Epistola  ad  Roinauos  prairnittitnx 
turn  propter  di{(nitatem  Romanorum,  qui  aliis  Gentibus  doniiuabantur:  turn  quia  liic  cou- 
fiitabatnr  sunerbia  qnje  est  initiura  omnis  peccati,  ut  dicitnr  Eccli.  10;  tnm  quia  etiara  boc 
exifjit  ordo  doctrinse,  ut  prius  (gratia  consideretur  in  se  quam  lit  est  in  sacramentis.  Item 
quaritur  unde  .Apostolus  banc  Epistolam  scripsit.  Aujjustinus  dicit  quod  de  Atbenis,  Ilierony- 
mils  quod  de  Corintbo.  Jfee  est  eontradictio;  quia  forte  Atbenis  ineepit  earn  scribere,  sed 
Corintbi  consumniavit."  (Vid.  S.  Tboniie  Aquinatis  Ex2>osilio  in  omnes  S.  Fauli  EpisioUta,  Fr(f 
logmt,  p.  3,  Vol.  XIII.) 

t  A<tH,  Cbap.  IX.,  V.  15. 
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the  ai-tifice)".  'He  made  another  vessel,  as  it  seemed  g-ood  in  his  eyes  to 
make  it.'  a  So  the  making  of  man  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  (iod,  of  Whom 
in  the  Psalm,  '  He  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.'  Hence,  'Shall  the  clay 
sjiy  to  him  tliat  fashioneth  it  What  art  thou  making*?'?^  And  in  Romans, 
'Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?'c  And,  hence,  it  is  that,  according-  to  the  will  of  God  the  Artificer, 
there  are  foi-med  vessels  of  different  makes.  *  In  a  great  house  there  are  not 
only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  eaith.'  d  What  sort 
of  a  vessel  Blessed  Paul  was,  who  is  called  a  vessel  of  election  in  the  words 
above-mentioned,  appeai-s  Tjy  what  is  said  in  Ecclesiasticus,  'As  a  mjissy 
vessel  of  (xold,  adorned  with  every  precious  stone.' e  For  he  was  a  golden 
vessel  on  account  of  the  effulgence  of  wisdom,  concerning  which  can  be 
understood  what  is  said,  '  the  gold  of  tiie  land  is  very  good  ; '/  because,  as  it 
is  said,  'She  is  more  precious  than  all  riches.' gr  Hence,  Blessed  Peter  also 
gives  testimony  to  him,  saying,  *  As  also  our  most  dear  brother  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  him,  hath  wi-itten  to  you.'Zi  And  he  was  massy 
thi'ough  the  virtue  of  charity,  of  which  it  is  said,  'Love  is  strong  as  death.' i 
Hence  he  says  himself,  'For  I  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  noi*  principalities,  nor  powei-s,  nor  things  present,  noi*  things  to  come, 
nor  might,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.' A  And  he  was  adorned  with  eveiy 
precious  stone,  that  is,  every  virtue,  of  which  it  is  said,  *  If  any  man  build 
upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silvei",  precious  stones,  &c.'  I  Hence  too  he  says, 
*  For  our  glory  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  of 
heai't,  and  sincerity  of  God,  and  not  in  carnal  wisdom,  but  in  the  gi'ace  of 
God,  we  have  conveinsed  in  the  world.' ■?«  What  kind  of  vessel  this  was  is 
clear  from  the  things  it  has  fui'nished ;  for  he  taught  the  mysteries  of  the 
most  exalted  Divinity,  which  appertain  to  wisdom,  '  We  speak  wisdom  among 
the  perfect.' 7i  He  praised  charity  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  o  He 
instructed  men  in  divei*s  vh-tues  :  '  Put  ye  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy,  and  beloved,  the  bowels  of  meixiy,  benignity,  humility,  modesty, 
patience,' "  p 

"Secondly,  this  seems  to  be  the  object  of  vessels,  that  they  may  be  tilled 
with  some  licpior,  according  to  that,  'They  brought  her  the  vessels,  and  she 
poin-ed  in.'g  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  divei*sity  in  vessels  with  regard  to 
the  contents  :  for  some  ai*e  vessels  of  wine,  some  of  oil,  and  diHei-ent  ones  of 
ditteriMit  kinds.  So  men  also  are  divinely  tilleil  with  godly  graces,  as  with  vari- 
ous li(iuoi*s.  '  To  one  indeed,  by  the  Spirit  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  and 
to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge  according  to  the  sjime  Spirit.' r  But  this 
vessel  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  full  of  a  pi-ecious  licjuor,  that  is  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  siiid,  'Thy  name  is  as  oil  poui*ed  out.'s 
Hence  it  is  said  '^o  carry  mu  name.*  For  it  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  this 
name:  '  I  will  write  ui)on  lum  my  name.'^  He  possessed  that  name  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  intellect,  '  For  I  judged  not  myself  to  know  anything  among 
you,  but  Christ.'?*    He  possessed  that  name  in  the  love  of  the  affections: 


fa)  Jereiuias.  Chap.  XVIII.,  v.  4. 
(c)  Romans.  Chap.  IX..  v.  20. 
(e)  Koflesiastifus,  (."hap.  X.,  v,  20. 
(y)  ProviMbs,  (Miap.  111.,  v.  IX 
(i)  Cantifhs.  (Miap.  VUI.,  v.  6. 
»/j  I.  Corinth..  Ch;»p.  HI.,  v.  12. 
(«)  1.  Corinthians,  Chap.  II.,  v.  6, 
ip)  Colossians,  Chap.  III.,  v.  12. 
(r)  1.  Corinthians.  Chap..  XII..  v.  i 
(t)  Apocalypse,  Chap.  III.,  v.  12. 


(b)  IsjtiiKs.  Chap.  XLV.,  v.  9. 
(iij  II.  Tiniothv.  Chap.  II.,  v.  20. 
(J)  Cont'sis.  Chap.  11.,  v.  12. 
(h)  II.  S.  Fetor.  Chap.  111.,  v.  l.S. 
(A)  lionnuis.  Clnip.  VIM.,  v.  ;58. 
(1)1)11.  Corinthians.  Chap.  I.,  v.  12. 
((>)  1.  Corinthians.  Chap.  Xlll. 
(q)  IV.  Kinj;s.  Chap.  IV..  v.  h. 
(s)  Cautii'U'S.  Chap.  I.,  v.  2. 
(«)  L  Coriuth.,  Chap.  II.,  v.  2. 
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*  WliJit  then  sliJiU  separate  us  fiom  the  love  of  Christ.' a  If  any  man  love  not 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema.' 6  He  possessed  it  in  the  whole 
ronversation  of  his  life,  hence  he  said,  'And  I  live,  now  not  I;  but  Chiist 
liveth  in  me.'  "  c 

"Tiiii-dly,  with  reirard  to  use,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  all  ve.s.s«jls  are  des- 
tined for  some  use  :  lint  some  for  an  honGuraV)le,  some  for  a  vile  use,  'Or  hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  v<?ssel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  1 '  d    And  ^)  men,  according  to  divine  ordi- 
nation, are  destined  for  different  uses,  '  and  all  men  ai*e  from  the  ground, 
and  out  of  the  earth,  from  whence  Adam  was  created.     With  much  knowledge 
the  Lord  hath  divided  them,  and  divei-sitied  their  ways.     Some  of  them  hath 
he  blessed  and  exalted     .     .     .     some  of  them  hath  he  cui-sed  and  bi-ought 
low.'  e    Now  this  vessel  is  set  aside  for  a  nol)le  use ;  for  it  is  the  vessel  for 
carrying  the  divine  word ;  for  it  is  said   '  to  cai-ry  my  name : '   and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  woi*d  should  be  carried,  because  it  was  far  off  from  men. 
'Behold  the  naine  of  the  Loi-d  cometh  from  afar.'/    And  it  is  far  off  from  us 
on  account  of  sin,  'salvation  is  far  from  sinners. ',9     It  is  also  far  from  us  on 
account  of  obscurity  of  the  intellect :  hence  it  is  said  of  certain  men,  that  they 
were  beholding  afar  off,  h  and  '  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  :  I  shall  behold 
him,  but  not  near.'!     And  just  as  the  angels  bear  to  us  as  if  distant  from 
God,  divine  illuminations;  so  the  Apostles  bnng  the  Evangelical  Doctnne  to 
us  from  Chnst :  and  as  in  the  Old  Law,  after  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets 
ai*e  read,  who  gave  the  docti-ine  of  the  Law  to  the  people,  '  Remember  the 
law  of  Moses  my  servant,' A:  so,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  after  the  Gospel, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  Ls  read,  who  gave  to  the  i^eople  what  they  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  '  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  deliver 
unto  you.'  I     Blessed  Paid,  in  the  fii-st  place,  can-ied  Chri.st  in  his  body  by 
imitating  his  convei-sation  and  his  Pjission,  *  I  bear  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  my  body."  m     Secondly,  in  his  mouth  :  which  Ls  evident  from  this  that 
he  is  ever  and  again  naming  Christ  in  his  Epistles  :  '  From  the  abundance  of 
the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.'?^    Hence,  it  can  be  signified  by  the  dove  of 
which  is  said  that  she  came  to  the  ark  can-ying  a  bough  of  an  olive  tree  in 
her  mouth.  0     Since  the  olive  signifies  mercy,  the  name  of  Jesus  Chnst,  which 
also  signifies  mercy,  is  fitly  understood  by  the  l)ough  of  the  olive,  '  Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  fi'om  then*  sins. '7:)    And  he 
brought  this  bough  of  green  leaves  to  the  altar,  that  is  to  the  Church,  when 
he  expressed  its  virtue  and  significance  in  a  manifold  manner,  by  shoNnng 
forth  the  grace  and  the  mercy  of  Christ,  hence  he  himself  says :  '  For  this 
cause  have  I  obtained  mercy:  that  in  me  fii-st  Jesus  Chiist  might  show  forth 
all  patience.' gr    And  hence  it  is  said  that,  as  amongst  the  wi-itings  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Psalms  of  David,  who  obtained  pardon  after  sin,  are  most  used 
in  the  Chui-ch  ;  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  gained 
mercy,  are  used  ;  that  thus  sinners  may  be  lifted  into  hope;  although  there 
might  be  another  reason  namely,  because  in  both  these  writings  almost  the 
whole  teaching  of  theology  is  contained.     Thirdly,  he  canned  (the  word)  not  . 
only  to  those  present*  but  to  those  absent,  and  those  to  come,  committing  it  to 


(a)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  35. 
(c)  Galatians.  Cliap.  II..  v.  20. 
(e)  Ectleai.,  Cliap.  XXXIII.,  v.  12. 
((/)  Psalm  CXVIII.,  v.  155. 
(0  Numbers,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  17. 
(1)  I.  Corinth..  Chap.  XL,  v.  23. 
(n)  Matthew,  Chap.  XII.,  v.  34. 
(p)  Mattliew,  Chap.  I.,  v.  21. 


(b)  I.  Corinth..  Chap.  XVI.,  v. 

((/)  Romans.  Chap.  IX.,  v.  21. 

(/)  Isaias.  Chap.  XXX.,  v.  27. 

(/*)  He»)rews,  Chap.  XI. 

(A-)  .Malachias  Chap.  IV.,  v.  4. 

(?n)Cialatians,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  If, 

(o)  Genf.sis,  Chap.  VIII. 

(q)  I.  Timothy,  Cliap.  I.,  v.  16. 
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wnting,  *  Take  thou  a  gi'eat  book,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen.'a  His 
excellency  is  shown  in  three  ways  in  this  office  of  carrying  the  name  of  God. 
First,  with  i-ej^ai-d  to  the  grace  of  election ;  wherefore  it  is  said,  vessel  of 
election,  *He  chose  us  in  Chi-ist  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 6 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  fidelity,  because  he  sought  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
Christ's,  'For  we  preach  not  oui-selves,  but  Jesus  Christ,' c  Hence  he  says, 
*  to  ine  a  vessel  of  election.*  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  singular  excellency: 
hence  he  says  himself,  *  I  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  they.'  d 
"Wherefore  he  says  with  em])hasis,  '■to  me  a  vessel  of  election : '  as  if  more 
especially  to  me  than  to  others." 

"With  i-egard  to  fruit  it  is  to  be  considered  that  some  persons  are  like  use- 
less vessels,  either  on  account  of  sin,  or  on  account  of  eiror,  'He  hath  made 
me  as  an  empty  vessel.'  e  But  Blessed  Paul  was  pure  from  sin  and  erroi* : 
hence  he  was  a  useful  vessel  of  election,  '  If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse 
himself  from  these  [viz,  errors  and  sins]  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour, 
sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord.'/  Hence  the  utility  or  fiiiit  of  this 
vessel  is  expressed  by  the  words  '  before  the  Gentiles '  of  whom  he  was  the 
Doctor,  '  a  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  truth  ; '  ,9  '  and  Kings '  to  whom 
he  announced  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  to  Agrippa,  h  and  also  to  Nero  and  his 
princes:  hence  he  says,  'The  things  which  have  happened  to  me  have  fallen 
out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  so  that  my  bonds  are  made 
manifest,  in  Chi'ist,  in  all  the  court;' i  'Kings  shall  see,  and  princes  shall 
riseup;'A:  and  ^  the  children  of  Israel*  •a.^shi^t -wXiom.  he  ai-gued  concerning 
Chnst,  'But  Saul  increjised  nuich  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  at  Damascus,  affirming  that  this  is  the  Christ,'  "  I 

"Thus,  from  the  aforesaid  words  we  can  draw  four  divisions  of  this  work, 
that  is  of  the  F.pistles  of  S.  Paul  which  we  have  in  hand.  Firstly,  the  author 
is  a  vessel.  Secondly,  the  subject-matter  is  the  name  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
fulness  of  the  vessel,  because  all  this  doctrine  is  concei-nhig  Christ,  Thirdly, 
the  nu'thod, — in  the  way  of  carrying  :  for  this  doctoine  is  given  by  means  (^f 
letters  which  used  to  be  borne  by  messengei-s,  '  and  the  posts  went  with  lettei-s 
by  command  of  the  king,  and  his  pnnces.' v/i  Foui'thly,  the  division  of  the 
work  according  to  the  usefulness  above-mentioned  :  for  S,  Paul  wi'ote  four- 
teen epistles;  nine  of  which  teach  the  Chui'ch  of  the  Gentiles;  four.  Prelates 
and  Prin(;eH  of  the  Church,  that  is  Kings;  one,  the  people  (^f  Israel,  that  is  the 
Hebrews  who  are  the  children  of  Lsrael  .  .  .  And  this  d(xtrine  is  wholly 
concerning  the  p'ace  of  Christ :  which  may  V)e  considered  in  a  threefold 
mann«M',  n  One  way,  according  51s  it  is  in  the  Head  iti^df,  nanudy  in  Cln-ist; 
and  so  it  is  connneiided  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebi'ews.  In  another  way, 
according  as  it  is  in  the  principal  members  of  the  mystical  body  :  and  so  it  is 
connnended  in  the  Kpistles  written  for  Prelates.     In  a  third  way,  accoiiling 

(rt)  ls:viii8,  (^liai>.   VIIl.,  v.  1.  (^)  Epho.oiana,  Cliap.  I.,  v.  4. 

((•)  11.  ("oiiiitli.,  ('Ii;n>.  IV.,  v.  5.  (<0  I.  (."orintliians.  ('hup.  XV..  v.  10. 

(»)  .liMtMiiias.  Ch.!)).  LI.,  V.  34.  (  f)  II.  Tiiiiotliv,  ("h:»j».  II..  v.  21. 

((/)  I.   riniotliy,  ("hap.  II.,  v.  7.  ()i)  .Vt-Ks,  Chap.  XXVI..  v.  2 

ii)  rhilipi>ians,  l'hai>.  I.,  v.  13.  (k)  Is»ias.  ("hii)>.  XLIX..  v.  7. 

(/)  .VrKs.  Chn)).  IX..  v.  22.  (»ii)II.  I'aial.,  I'hai..  XXX.,  v.  6. 

(»)  "  Sio  ii;it\ir  fx  vrrhis  pr«>injs.si,s  poitsumus  a«'i"ii>er»»  <m.'»f nor  caiisaM  lu\,ju8  0|>«*ris.  soiliet't 
Kpistiilariim  I'aiili,  (pias  pra*  iiinnihiis  hahcinu!).  I'liuio  <iiiiil(>in  aiirturtMii  in  va8i>.  Srcundo 
iiiatci'iaiu  in  noniint'  Chvi.sti,  i|na>  «'.st  )»hMutucl(>  vasis;  qnia  tola  tloctrina  h.i'i"  »-,>it  do  (.'hristo. 
Tt'itio  niodnni  in  ii.sn  i>i>rlati<>nis:  tvadit  ur  <Miini  ha'O  doctrina  por  in«>dnni  Kpisitolarnni.  qua'  pir 
iiuntios  portari  <-nnsiu>v«>rnnl.  sfcnnd'nn  ilhnl  2  i'aial.  30.  (i:  '  r«'rn'Xfrnur  rnrsores  mm  Kpistiv 
lis.  «>\  Ivt'nis  iinpci'io.  ft  )>iin<'ipuin  ejus.'  «>uaiio  ili.st iiii'liniimi  opnis  in  ntilitafi'  pr.i'dirta: 
wrin.sit  tMiini  (inaliioi'drciin  I'pi.siola.s  <|n:\iiini  novt-ni  in.strnnnl  Kf«-lfsiain  (irntinni;  <)n.-ilni>r 
pra'iatos  ft  luincipos  Kff  lfsia>.  idf.st  Kf  si«'*« :  una  popuUun  Isravl.  soiUort  ijua*  «'.>»t  iul  HfhiaM>s, 
fUio.s  Isiacl."  (Vjd.  t>.  Thonia"  Aiiuinatis  Kxin^sitio  in  omms  s.  I'tiuli  Kpi.sloloi.  Proioaus,  p.  3, 
VoU  XIII.) 
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as  it  is  in  the  mystical  body,  which  is  the  Church,  und  thus  it  Ls  commended 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gentiles,  which  are  tlisting-uishe*!  accordinj^  as  thegT{u;e 
of  Chi-ist  is  considered  in  a  threefold  manner.  In  one  way,  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  it  is  in  itself  ;  and  thus  it  is  coimnended  in  the  Ki)istle  to  the  Romans  ; 
in  another,  as  it  resides  in  the  Sjicraments  of  Grace  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  tjie  tii-st  of  which  the  Sacraments 
theniselves  are  treated  of,  in  the  second,  the  dignity  of  tlie  ministei-s;  and  in 
tlie  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  superfluous  sacraments  ai-e  excluded,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  associate  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law 
with  those  of  the  New.  a  Thirdly,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  considered  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  unity  which  it  produced  in  the  Chui-ch.  First,  thei'e- 
fore,  the  Apostle  treats  of  the  institution  of  Ecclesiastical  unity  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  E})hesians;  secondly  of  its  confirmation  and  advance  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians;  thirdly,  concerning  its  defence  against  erroi-s  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians ;  against  present  pei'secutions  in  the  fii-st  to  the  Thessalonians  ; 
and  against  future  ones,  principally  in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  in  the  second. 
He  also  teaches  both  spiritual  and  temporal  Prelates  of  the  Chui'ches ;  spiritual 
Prelates  conceniing  the  instruction  and  government  of  ecclesijistical  unity,  in 
the  fii-st  to  Timothy  ;  concerning  constancy  against  persecutors,  in  the  second  ; 
thirdly,  conceniing  defence  against  heretics,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  ;  whilst  he 
teaches  temporal  loi-ds  in  the  Ej)istle  to  Philemon.  And  thus  comes  out  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction  and  order  of  all  the  Epistles."  6 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most 
important  of  the  number,  and  occui)ies  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  pages.  The  Haint's  treatment  of  Original  8in  ;"=  of  Faith  ',^ 
of  the  Universality  of  the  Cxosx^el  Preaching  ;  ^  of  the  difference 
between  the  Baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ ;  ^  as  well  as  his 
remarks  on  the  Negative  and  Alhrmative  Precepts  of  the  Law  ;  ^ 
on  8candal  ;'^  and  on  the  Generosity  of  Christ ;'  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

There  are  very  many  beautiful  and  instructive  passages  in 
the  Exj^osition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
instance,  on  the  words  "  Were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Paul  ?  '""  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — "  not  in  wisdom   of 


{")  •'  Kst  f»iiim  lijfi:  drx^tiina  (ota  cle  pralia  ("liristi :  quiP  f|uiileni  potest  tri]ilifit<'r  <'oiisidfiari. 
I'lio  iiioilo  st;C'iiii(liini  <)ii()(l  est  in  i)»s(i  e;i[iitc.  srilieet  (yhri.sto;  ct  sic  <;oiniiicii(latiir  in  K))ist'ila 
a<l  Hi'bi-.i-os.  Alio  iiioflo  .sccuiirlinii  ijiuxl  est  in  nnniliris  jjiiiicipalilms  «ror|>oris  nivstifi  et  sic 
(■oiiinicndatur  in  H]iistoii.s  rjiia-  sunt  ad  ])i'adatos.  Tcrtio  niodo  sci-undiini  (jiKid  in  ipso  coi']toi'e 
niystii-o  <nirid  i-st  Keclcsia;  et  sic  coinnicndatur  in  l']i>istol)s  fjiia- liiittuntnr  ad  Gentili-s:  rjuaniin 
liar,  est  distinctio.  Nam  ij>s:i  ;;ratia  ("iiristi  ti  iplicitci  potest  consideraii.  Liio  inodo  secundniu 
8e.  et  sic  coninieiidatur  in  Kpislola  ad  Konianos.  Alio  niodo  se<;iindiiin  f|iio(l  est  in  sacranientis 
«;rati.'C:  et  sic  coninien«latur  iti  diiabiis  Kpistolis  ad  ('(trintliios;  in  r|nai'uni  juirna  a;jitur  de  ipsis 
sacrament  J8.  iu  secuiida  de  diunitate  ministronnn :  et  in  Kpistola  ad  Galatas.  in  (jua  <;x<;ludiiu- 
tiir  siiperllna  8;>cramenta  contra  illos  ijiii  voleliant  vetera  sa(tram«-nta  novis  adjungeie."  (Vid. 
S.  Tlioma;  Arininatis  Expositio  in  omnes  S.  Pduli  KjiistoUis,  Frolotius.  p.  '.i,  Vol.  XIII.) 

{h)  The  Pndojjiie  ends  with  this  ohjectioii.  and  its  reply: — "  <>hji<'itnr  contra  id  quod  in  filossa 
dicitiir  quod  aliqui  fidelcs,  autequaui  Petrus.  liomanis  i)ra-dicaverunt :  iu  ecclesiastica  vero 
Historia  dicitur,  (jiiod  I'etrus  primus  pradicavit  eis.  S«'d  intelli<;endum  est  j>rimus  inter  Aposto- 
lo8.  et  cum  8e<iuela  majiui  fnu;tus.  Ante  vero  ))r}edica\  erat  Komaj  Barnabas,  ut  lial>«rtui'  in 
iliuerario  Clenientis."  ( V'id.  S.  Thomae  Aquiuatis  Expositio  in  omnes  S.  I'auli  Epistolas,  I'rologua, 
p.  3,  Vol  XIII.) 

(r)  See  Opp.  S.  Tliomae  Aquiuat.  Expositio  in  Episiolam  ad  Romanos,  Cap.  V.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  51, 
Vol.  XIH. 

(d)  Cap.  X..  Lect.  II..  p.  10.5.  (e)  Cap.  X..  Lect.  III.,  p.  107. 

(/)  Cap.  XI..  Lect.  IV.,  p.  117.  (n)  Cap.  XIII..  Lect.  II.,  p.  l.'tt. 

(/()  Cap.  XIV..  Lect.  II..  p.  Un.  (i)  Cap.  XV..  Lect.  I.,  p.  146,  sqq. 

(it)  Expositio  in  EpisU>lam  I.  ad  Corinthios,  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  Itil,  Vol.  XIII. 
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speech,"''  on  the  spiritual  man  being  the  judge  of  all  things,  yet 
being  judged  by  none  himself.''  Then  in  the  ISixth  Lessor  of 
the  Seventh  Chapter  the  Saint  shows  his  ability  in  pointing  out 
the  fallacies  in  popular  objections.  The  sharpness  and  incisive- 
ness  of  the  answer,  the  flow  of  quotation,  the  exhaustless  power 
of  illustration,  affords  great  gratification  to  the  mind.  ^  There 
are  also  some  very  interesting  points  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  regarding  for  instance — the  relation  of  man  and  wife  ; '' 
the  veiling  of  women  in  the  church  ;®  heretics  ;^  transubstan- 
tiation ;  ^  vision  (visio  iinaginaria)  ;  and  so  on  through  the 
Exposition.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  offers  much 
matter  for  useful  teaching.  The  Saint's  treatment  of  the  Son, 
as  perfect  image  of  the  Father  ;  ^  of  Satan,  as  an  angel  of  light ; ' 
might  be  recommended.  Then  in  Galatians,  the  explanation  of 
the  word  "anathema,"^  and  the  analysis  of  the  method  of 
Scripture  interpretation  ;  and  in  Ephesians,  the  full  treatise  of 
the  Order  of  the  angels,  ^  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Areo- 
pagite  becomes  evident,  could  be  perused  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the 
Angelical,  i,s  that  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  the  illustrations 
and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  are  met  less 
often  than  in  the  other  Commentaries.  True  S.  Paul  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  now  and  then  sh(id  a  gleam  across  the  pages ;  whilst 
at  distant  intervals  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  as 
W(*ll  as  Denis,  Boethius,  and  S.  Isidore,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  and 
Aristotle  are  to  be  met  with,  either  as  illustrating  or  recommend- 
ing the  point  under  discussion.  ™ 

This  Treatise  occupies  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages.  The 
Prologue,  as  usual,  is  full  of  ingenuity.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  prove  God's  Providence  over  the  world,  and  its 
argument  is,  in  reality,  an  answer  to  many  cardinal  tenets  of 
that  Eastern  philosophy  which  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  Paris 
schools. 

The   su^ect-matter   is  divided   according   to   the   forty-two 

(a) Clip.  I..  Loct.  HI.,  p.  163.  (^)  Cup.  HI..  L,>ct.  UI..  p.  173. 

(c)  In  Kpistolam  I.  lul  Corintliios,  Cap.  VIII..  Loot.  II..  p.  21.'i — 21t>. 

(d)  Cap.  XI.,  Loot.  III.,  p.  -ilW;  Cap.  VU.,  Loot.  III.,  p.  •.'(•5. 

(«-)  Caj).  XII.,  Loot.  III..  \>.  257.  (/)  Cap.  XL,  Loot,  IV..  p.  2-40. 

((7)  Cap.  XI.,  Loot,  v.,  p.  24:?. 

(/i)  In  Kpist.  II.  ad  Coiiuthios,  Caji.  IV.,  Loot.  U..  p.  .118. 

(i)  Cap.  XL,  Loot.  III.,  p.  UliO. 

(A.)  Ill  Kpist.  ad  (ialaias.  Cap.  I..  Loot.  XL.  p.  :185. 

(I)  In  Kpi.st.  atl  Kphosius.  Cup.  L,  Loot.  Vll.,  p.  \:^\. 

\m)  'WiusdtMi  altto.sfaiiioutlioliou  Solnilton  ooiiniiondrto  Thmiias  das  P.iioli  .F(»b.  dio  Psalinon, 
d.'Vs  Iloliolit'd,  dio  Propliotoii  .losaias  uiid  .loitiiiias.  Boziijilioli  ilos  Huoliis  .lob  «Tkl;irt  «m-.  dasa 
t>r  sioh  aussoliliosslioh  auf  l)aiio<;uii;i  dos  Litoialsiiinos  bosoluiinkoii  avoHo.  iiidoiii  dio  voitrotl- 
liolio  iiiy.stisoho  .VusUfiuuf;  dos  lioilii;oii  I'apstos  (Jn'^orius  .M.  .\lh's  orsoliopfl  babo,  was  sioli 
iibov  don  nivstisohon  Sinn  tluvscs  btili;;t>n  T.nobes  sanon  la-^^so.  l?oi  dor  lobrliafton  Tondonz 
tlosisolbon  Nviiro  dio  l-'rajio.  ob  .lob  oino  nosobiolitliolio  Porson  s<'i,  von  iiiilorfioordnotor  Bodont- 
nii^,  w»Mui  01  niobt  in  amloron  Uiioboni  dor  lioilijion  ^*oll^it't  (Kzooli.  14:  .lao.  .'')  ant' .solobe 
\N  oiso  oEwabiit  windo,  diKvs  cin  ZwoitVl  an  soinom  siosoluobtliobon  Cliaraktor  oinoin  .Anjtriire 
anl  das  .Viusolion  niid  dio  (ilanbwiiidijikoit  «lor  heilisjon  Soluift  <;loicli  kiime."  (Weruer,  Dtr 
heilitfc  Thomas  con  Aquino,  ErsUr  Uauii,  I'UrU^  VtiinUl,  p.  2^^.) 
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Chaptds  of  the  Book,  and  those  are  subdivided  into  the  usual 
*'  L^tio7iesy 

The  unrivalled  power  of  analysis  possessed  by  the  Ang(!lical, 
gave  him  entire  scope  for  bringing  out  into  full  expn^ssion  the 
character  of  blessed  Job.  The  way  in  which  the  intellectual 
position  of  this  Patriarch  is  described — his  former  prosperity, 
his  abject  misery,  his  vision  of  the  future,  his  trust  in  Grod — 
exhibits  great  dramatic  power  in  the  commentator.  Then  come 
the  groaning  of  his  inferior  nature  ;  the  maledictions  which 
proceed  from  ^'  the  lower  parts  of  his  soul  ;  "  the  approach  of 
his  friends,  of  Eliphaz,  Baldad,  and  8ophar,  who  are  so  occu- 
X)ied  with  their  own  ideas  that  they  seem  incapable  of  compre- 
hending his  state  of  mind  ;  then  his  obstinate  persistence  in 
his  own  way  of  seeing  things,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to 
the  contrary  ; — all  this  is  brought  out  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  ^ 

And  no  less  brilliantly  does  he  develop  the  main  argument, 
in  illustration  of  which  the  Exposition  was  principally  written. 
Job,  in  his  position  of  profound  misery,  still  trusting  in  and 
proving  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God  ;  and  his  friends, 
by  the  very  method  they  adopt,  all  the  more  firmly  clenching 
his  conclusions  ; — these  different  dramatic  elements  are  so  made 
use  of  in  the  argument,  as  to  imprint,  as  much  upon  the  imagi- 
nation as  upon  the  intellect,  a  persuasion  that,  in  spite  of  all 
external  signs,  there  is  an  unseen  Hand  and  an  all-wise  Intelli- 
gence, which  are  over-ruliug  and  directing  each  minutest  detail 
as  well  as  the  general  order  of  the  world. 

Since  space  w^ill  not  permit  long  extracts,  certain  passages 
may  be  referred  to  as  singularly  able,  and  as  illustrating  in 
a  striking  manner  the  mind  of  the  Angelical.  See  for  instance 
his  treatment  on  the  limits  of  Satan's  power  ;'^  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  sorrow  ; ""  on  the  nature  of  visions  ; ''  on  stability  ;  *"  on 
the  life  of  man  ;  ^  on  the  power  of  human  roason  ;  ^'  on  cont<;n- 
tions  ;*"  on  the  testimony  of  conscience  ;'  on  G-od's  knowledge  ;*" 


(a)  Werner  speaks  thus  :— "  Ueber  den  Zwerk  des  Buelie.s  erkliirt  sich  Thomas,  ankniipfeiid 
an  die  verscliiedeueii  Ausicliten  der  alteu  I'liilosophie  iiber  den  Lauf  der  Welt  iiiid  die  Nciiick- 
sale  der  Menselien.  Die  ziierst  aii.si^es])roc,lieiien  Mc-inuiiiien  waren  die  rohesteu  iind  unvollk- 
ouimensteu  :  die  altesten  {jneeliisclieu  I'livsiker  (N'atiu  jdiilosoplieii)  kaimteu  keine  Vorseluiii<? 
uiid  liii'lten  den  Zufall  fiir  das  IMineip  alle's  Gesclielicus  in  der  Welt,  woriii  ihnen  audi  eini{?« 
Spiitere  (D«-nH>krit,  Enipedokles)  wenigstens  tlieihveise  beistininiten.  Die  ilinen  naclitolKendea 
Pliilosopben  koiiiiten  sich  die  3tren};e  Gesetziniissi-ikeit  in  der  Ordnnnj?  der  Natnr  uicht  ver- 
ber^en.  and  warden  znr  L'eberzeuj^un;;  hin^iedraiiKt.  dass  es  weni^stens  ini  IJereiclie  des 
iiatiirlichen  Geseheliens  eine  ^ottliche  Providenz  Ri-be  ;  aber  sie  blieben  fast  alle  daniber  im 
Zweifel,  ob  aueb  in  den  menschlicheu  Krleljnisseii  eine  solehe  Providenz  walte.  Einige  j^laubten, 
dass  in  denselben  ledifiiich  nnr  so  viel  vernuuftgeuiasser  Zusannnenhaug  sei,  als  der  Meusch 
dureh  die  Kraft  seiues  Wollens  und  Erkennens  in  sie  briuKe;  Andere  glaubten,  dass  alles 
juenschliche  Gesehehen  durch  siderische  Einfliisse  oder  audere  fatalist  isclie  Uisacliea  bestimmC 
sei."     (Werner,  Der  heiliye  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  266.)    ' 

(h)  S.  Tlioni:e.  Aqninatis,   Oj>p.  Oniiii'i,  Expi'Sitio  in  Job,  <:ap.  I..  L<eJ.  II.,  p.  5—6,  V 

(c)  Cap.  III.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  12.  (d)  Cap.  IV.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  19. 

(c)  Cap.  IV.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  20.  (/)  Cap.  VII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  29. 

(7)  Cap.  VII..  Lect.  IV.,  j..  ,13.  {h)  Cap.  IX.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  37. 

(i)  Cap.  IX..  Lect.  IIL,  p.  4L  {k)  Cap.  XII,,  Lect.  II.,  p.  53. 
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on  tendency  towards  an  end  ;  ^  on  the  Resurrection — which  is 
treated  with  great  mastery ; ''  on  immortality  ;  ^  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  •/  on  astronomy  ;""  on  metals  and  precious 
stones;^  birds  ;^'  asses  ;^  reverence;'  temjjerature  ;  •"  on  wis- 
dom ; '  on  Platonism  ; '"  on  Satan  ; "  on  sleep  ;  °  on  the  Levia- 
than ;p  on  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  great  Behe- 
moth.*i  Besides  his  Commentary  on  Job,  the  Angelical  wrote 
an  Exposition  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms.  This  occupies  about 
two  hundred  pages.  The  care  with  which  the  Prooemium  is 
composed,  shows  that  the  author  "looked  upon  this  as  an  impor- 
tant work.  '^  It  consists  in  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  profound  ap})li- 
cation  of  the  words  :  "  In  all  his  works  he  gave  thanks  to  the 
Holy  One,  and  to  the  Most  High  with  words  of  glory."  ^ 

In  this  Exposition  the  Angelical  enters,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  of  his  other  works,  into  the  full  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
follows  out  its  signilication  into  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  devote  half  a  column,  or 
more,  to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  adjective,  substantive,  or 
pronoun.  He  brings  various  portions  of  Scripture  to  bear,  as 
in  a  focus,  upon  the  elements  of  thought  ;  and  after  having 
displayed  them  in  different  lights,  draws  out  and  manifests 
their  proper  meaning  with  a  facility  which  is  all  his  own.' 
The  "  Gloss, ^'  is  here  often  brought  into  requisition.  At  times, 
a  Hebrew  expression  gives  a  clue  to  the  true  signilication  ; 
sometimes  the  force  of  the  Greek  appears  to  recall  a  thought  ; 


(a)  Cap.  IX..  Lect.  IV.,  p.  42.  (b)  Cap.  XIV.,  Loct.  IV.,  p.  61. 

((•)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  V..  j).  (il— fi2:   Cap.  XIX..  Lect.  II..  p.  TH. 

id)  Cap.  XVI..  Ltct.  1.,  p.  (i7:  Cap.  X.XI..  Lrct.  I.,  j).  «l  :   L«M-t.  III.,  p.  82. 

(e)  Cap.  IX..  L«<t.  II.,  ]•.  IW  :  Cap.  XXIll.,  Lett.  I.,  p.  H7 ;  Cap.  XXXVIII..  Lect.  II.,  p.  130. 
(/)  Cap.  XXVIII.,  Lerl.  II.,  p.  98.  (g)  Cap.  XXXIX.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  1X1. 

Ih)  Cap.  X.XXIX.,  Lect.  I.,  )).  ]S3.  (i)  Cap.  XXXII..  Lect.  I.,  p.  Wh 

(k)  Cap.  XXVI.,  Leet.  1.,  p.  91  (0  Cap.  XXVIII..  Lect.  II.,  p.  98. 

(m)  Cap.  XXXVII.,  Leet.  I.,  p.  125.  (u)  Cap.  XL.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  135—9. 

(<))  Cap.  XXXIII.,  Leet.  II.,  p.  113. 

Ip)  Capp.  XLIII.— XLI.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  141,  Vol.  XIV. 

(q)  Cap.  XI.,  Lect.  U.,  p.  137—139. 

(r)'ri)e  I'rooeiiiium  bt-jjiiis  tlui.s  : — "  "  In  oinni  opere  .suo  dedit  confes.sioneni  sancto  et  excelso 
in  \  t'lbo  uldria-.  Kc«di.  17.'  Vriba  li;ec  dicnnhir  <lc  Davnl  ad  lilterain:  et  satis  convenii-nter 
a.ssuniiuiiur  ad  o.stendcndani  cansani  lm,jus  operis.  In  qnihns  o.^tendilur  (inadniplex  ean.sa 
hnjus:  .scilieel  mat*  ria.  niodu.s  .sen  tot  ina  :  lini.s  et  ajjens.  .Materia  est  univer.salis:  t|uia  <iini 
sinj^uU  lil>ri  canoniea- Script  nia'  sjiccialcs  niateiias  habeant,  liic  liber  fieiieraleni  balu't  totius 
Tlieol()<jia> :  et  hoc-  est  (piod  dicit  Dionysin.s  3  lib.  Cadest.  Hierar.  DivinnrHin  otluniin,  ulrst 
Pmt  Dior  Kin.  sucntm  Scriiiturdiii  inlrmlrrt'.  est,  sncras  et  diriiins  opemtiom's  nnirrrs<i.n  drcanlnre.  I'nde 
Hifjnatnr  nuiteria  in  hoc  (piod  di<it :  In  omni  opere,  quia  de  onini  opere  Dei  tractat.  Kst  HUteni 
quadrnplex  opns  Dei:  .scilicet  Crciitionis:  (?en.  I.  Cap.  :  Ixei/uierit  l^eiis  die  sriiliwo  ab  nnnii  oftrrr, 
t('e.  Cnbcrnationis :  .loan,  .'i:  I'ater  mens  iisune  nwilo  operutnr,  Hr.  Keparationi.s:  .loan  4:  Mrtig 
cihusesi  ut  fiicidni  voUtntatrni  eju^  </»/  niisit  me.  itt  prrriei<iw  cpus  t  jus."  {Vid.  I'rooemiinn  S.  Tluiniie 
inPsalmos,  p.  lAfi,  ]'ol.  XIV.) 

(.s)  Kccli.s.  XLVIL,  V.  9. 

(f)  Tlu>  I'rooeniinni  continne.s  tbus: — "  (ilorilicati»>ni.s :  Keel.  XLII. :  <;/i»n<i  I\>niini  pletnun  est 
opiui  ejuK  Kt  d«' bi.s  omnibus  complete  in  bac  doctrina  Iraetatur.  Prinio  tie  ojH'n- crealioiiis  : 
I'sal.  VIII.:  i'idihit  arlos  tito.i,  oinra  <liiiiti>rnni  tnoruni.  Secundo  ;iub»'rmit  ionis  :  quia  omnes  liiti- 
tona>  veteri.s  te.stanu-nti  tansjiiutur  in  hoclibro:  I'.sal.  LXXVII:  .-tperiain  in  par<tl>oli.H  as  menm. 
ete.  Terl  it>  reparationis.  quant  um  ad  caput,  scilicet  ('bii.stum.  et  quantum  a«l  omnes  etleetus 
srratiie:  I'siil.  III.:  hUjo  dormivi  et  aonimun.  <(t.  Omnia  enin>  qua-  ad  tideiu  ]nc;ti  untionis  jH-rti- 
nent.  .sic  dihu'idc  tniduntur  in  bo<'  ojum'c.  \it  fcrc  videatnr  evansiclium.  el  non  pr»ipb«;tia. 
Quarto  est  opns  (il(>riticati(Uti.s  :  Psal.  14;):  H.rnltnlinnt  .^mirli  in  (li'i-in.  1 1<\  V.t  liii'i- est  lalio, 
uuare  niajiis  freiMuntatur  I'salterium  in  Keclesia  <iuia  continet  totam  Scripturani.  Vil  secun- 
ilum  (Jloss.im.  au  damlam  nobis  spem  divina'  misericorilia- :  <|ui.i  turn  pciiasssct  na\id.  tamvu 
p»r  poiiitentiam  est  reparatus."     (Vid.  I'looeniiiim,  S.  Tliom;e  e«  l'.s<iimo.<.  p.  14!\    Vol.  XII'.J 
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or  S.  AiigiistiiKi,  or  8.  Chiysostom,  or  Denis,  is  called  in  to  settle, 
by  means  of  his  authority,  texts  which  of  themselves  might  be 
explained  in  different  ways.  Then,  difiiculties  suggested  by 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ  are  advanced — passages  which 
seem  to  contradict  the  Psalm  :  these  are  solved,  either  by  a  ])rin- 
ciple  of  moral  or  a  principle  of  dogma,  or  by  the  light  of  some 
telling  sentence  in  Scripture,  or  by  the  traditionary  teachings 
of  the  Fathers,  or  finally,  by  that  gift  of  intuition  by  means  of 
which  master-minds  are  enabled  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  or  to 
unravel  a  tangle,  with  an  ease  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
genius.''^ 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  Exposition  is  that 
which  brings  out  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Redemption 
by  our  Lord.  No  possible  point  of  resemblance  is  omitted. 
Christ  lives  in  the  Psalms,  and  his  tender  loving  Voice  is  ever 
and  anon  heard,  speaking  with  clear  articulation  of  His  suffer- 
ings, His  patience.  His  love,  and  His  most  merciful  atonement 
for  the  sake  of  man.  On  the  full  treatment  of  so  large  a  subject 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  But  the  detailed  method  of  the 
8aint  will  be  clearly  seen  by  one  or  two  examples,  which  are 
selected  as  being  interesting  in  themselves. 

For  instance,  take  the  words — 

'• '  'J'ruths  are  decayt^d  from  among-  the  children  of  men.'t  Why  does  he 
Kiy  truths  in  the  plural?  '  There  is  no  truth  of  God  in  the  land.'c  The 
answer  is  that  the  primeval  Truth  is  one,  and  is  the  Divine  Intellect.  But,  as 
the  one  face  of  a  man  jiroduces  many  reflecttions  in  many  mirroi-s ;  and  many 
also  in  one  hi'oken  miri-or  ;  so  many  truths  are  produced  in  many  souls 
tlirough  the  influence  of  one  Divine  truth.  So,  manifold  truths  appeal- in  our 
soul  which  does  not  reach  divine  sim})li(!ity  ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  that  one 
Ti-uth,  by  which  a  devout  soul  is  illuminated  :  and  these  truths  diminish  as 
the  soul,  through  sin.  recedes  from  God."  d 


(«)  Tlu^  ProcH-niiuin  eiul.s  tlius: — "  Sed  circa  oirliiicm  Psalnionini  scieuduiii  eat,  <iu<k1  Psalnii 
(|iiiclHiii  tanjriiiit  lii.HtoriiiH.  si'd  iiou  sunt  ordiiiati  scciiDduiii  ordiiicni  liisUjiia-.  Nam  Diliyamte 
Juimine.  ptTliiift  ad  Iiisloiiaiii  Saulis.  t><'d  iJomine  quid  mnitijiUrati  Hunt,  ad  liisloiiaiii  pcitiiiet 
Absalcmi.H:  «'t  lia-c  «*.st  jioKtcrior;  iiiulc  ali(|iiid  aliud  significant  pni'tcr  liisfoiiaiu  tantuiu. 
I'liiiia  crjjo  qnin(|iiaKcna  jxMtinet  ad  statuni  jxi-iiitcntia;,  et  idco  fi>;iualitcr  tnictatur  in  ea  de 
triliulatiunihus  ct  ini|)UKnationibns  David,  et  liheiatioiie  ejus.  Et  ut  divisio  fiat  eecundiun 
liftHiani.  David  in  rcfino  sno  exi.stcns.  contra  dnpliceni  inipn^nationeni  ve)  p«-rsecntioiiem  orat. 
I'riino  contra  eani  <)»ia-  fiiit  contra  totnni  ])oj)nliiiii  Dei:  ct  hoc  in  qninta  d<cadc.  I'Hal.  XLI. : 
(pirmml  moil  urn  drnidtr(it.  ttr.  .  .  .  rniver«alitcr  antcni  jnstns  in  persona  sua  dni)licitcr 
atUi;;itnr:  qnandofjne  a  teniporaliter  i»erise<inentil)ns,  fjnando(|iic  ab  alicjuibiis  injnste  viveuti- 
bu8,  Aic."     (Vid.  Pruuemium,  H.  Thonue  in  I'ttalmox,  p.  150,  Vol.  XIV.) 

(h)  Psalm  XT.,  v.  1.  (r)  Osee.  IV.,  v.  ).  (d)  Psalm  XI.,  p.  ISO. 

Take  the  word  '•  fn  I'llrn  exaltavit  nie,"  being  v.  5  of  Vml.  XXVI. 

"  IvI'itrn.  Hie  projionit  alind  beneticiiim  jjroniotionis  in  bonum ;  et  est  duplex.  Unum 
exallationis  »|nantnni  a<l  se.  Secundnni  <|uantuni  ad  bostes,  \h\,  nunc,  exaltavit  rripvt  rneum. 
Dicit  er^o.  fv  jiftrn  e.mJt'inti  vie.  Secnndnni  lilciani  alludit  ad  ea  rpiie  (tirca  enni  sunt  gesta; 
ipiia  quando  p<-rsee\iti«)neni  ])artiel)atnr.  ibat  per  petras  invias  [vel  pervias]  I.  Reg.  XXIV.:  •  Sed 
finando  evasit."  Tunc  Krnltfirit  cor  meiivi  mipfr  iuiviicos  wcos.  Scd  niystice  exjtonitur.  fn  pctra 
iraltnrit  ntc.  idest  in  Cliristo;  I.  ("or.  X.:  '  Petra  autem  erat  ("bri.stn.s.'  Vel.  Tn  pctrri,  ide.st  in 
Deo:  11.  Keg.  XXII.  :  '  Doininns  petra  mea :'  Psalm.  L.X.:  •  Dnm  anxiaretnr  eor  uK-um.  in  petra 
exaltasti  me.'  Kt  nnne  jnm  exaltavit  :  qnasi  dicat,  istnd  feci  in  spe.  .sed  nunc  in  re.  K.ralttisti 
crifnit  wcnm.  idest  mentem  meam.  super  inimiroH  meos,  idest  snper  o)nnes  apjietitns  raeos  :  Geo. 
IV.:  '  Subtus  te  erit  appetitiis  tuu.s.'  "     (In  Davi/km,  Pnal.  XXVI.,  p.  2:{8,  Vol.  XI  V.J 
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Once  more  : — 

"  ♦  In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  lig-ht.'  a  The  rational  creature  has  two 
piivileges :  one,  is  that  of  seeing  in  the  light  of  God  ;  and  because  other 
animals  do  not  see  by  the  light  of  God,  he  says,  '  In  Thy  light.'  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  light  created  by  God,  because  in  this  sense  the  words  '  Flat 
luxy  cf  Genesis  are  understood.  But  'in  Thy  light'  (by  which  viz.  Thou 
enlightenest),  which  is  a  similitude  of  Thy  Substance.  Brute  animals  do  not 
participate  in  this  light ;  but  the  i-aty)nal  creature  first  participates  in  it  in 
natural  cognition:  for  the  natural  reason  of  man  is  nothing  else  than  the 
refulgence  of  the  divine  bi'ightness  in  the  soul,  by  reiuson  of  which  brightness 
it  is  said  to  be  made  to  the  image  of  God  :  'The  Light  of  Thy  countenance, 
0  Lord,  is  signed  upon  us.' 6  The  other,  is  the  light  of  gi'ace  :  'Arise  thou 
that  sleepest.'c  The  third  is  the  light  of  glory:  'Arise,  be  enlightened,  0 
Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come.'c?  Or,  'In  Thy  light,'  that  is,  in  Christ, 
Who  is  light  of  light:  and  so  is  the  light  which  is  true  God,  Christ  therefore 
is  the  light,  inasmuch  as  he  pi'oceeds  from  the  Fathei' :  He  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  inasnuich  as  He  is  the  piinciple  of  the  life-giving  Spirit.  The  other  pi-ivi- 
lege  is  that  the  rational  creature  alone  sees  this  light :  hence  he  says,  '  we  shall 
see  light.'  e  This  light  is  the  created  truth,  that  is  Christ,  according  as  He  is 
man  :  or  it  is  the  imcreated  Truth,  by  which  we  know  some  true  things.  For 
spiritual  light  is  truth  ;  and  as  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lucid,  is  known  by 
means  of  the  light:  just  so  is  a  thing  known  iniismuch  as  it  is  true.  Brute 
animals  know  some  true  things  well,  for  example,  '  This  sweet,'  but  not  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  'this  is  true  ';  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  adecjuate  the 
intellect  to  the  thing,  which  brutes  cannot  do.  Therefore  brutes  have  not 
created  light.  And  in  the  same  way,  they  have  neither  the  uncreated  light, 
because  man  alone  was  made  to  see  God  by  faith  and  hope ;  and  as  now  we 
see  by  faith  in  light ;  so  shall  we  see  Him  face  to  face  when  we  enter  into 
heaven."/ 

The  next  Exposition  is  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  It 
follows  in  the  main  the  ])lan  adopted  in  other  Commentaries. 
But  Scripture  references  occur  here  less  frequently  than  in  the 
Treatise  on  Job.  The  Fathers  are  more  sparingly  used.  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  can  be  felt  in  many  places,  as  fixing  a  basis  on 
which  is  built  some  beautiful  and  stable  superstructure.  The 
ardent  words  of  the  Spouse  are  takiMi  up  with  the  same  warmth 
in  exposition,  by  the  Saint,  as  they  an^  poured  out  by  the 
Inspired  Lips.  The  Angelical  was  at  home  in  this  train  of 
thought.*     His  soul,  ever   present  with   liis   Lord,  could   run 


(a)  IVsalin  XXXVI..  p.  270.  (6)  Psalm  IV.,  v.  7. 

(r)  Kplicsiiiiis,  (Miiij).  v.,  V.  14.  (rf)  Isaias,  ('lu»]i.  IiX.,  v.  1. 

((■)  On  llu' stMiiiinj;  coiitiadiction  ill  the  words:  "  Qiioiiiam  fucpn"  .  .  .  duiiicl/imarr»i  totn 
dii',"  llic  Ans;«'liial  -speaks  thus: — "  Ht'spt>iuh'o.  Taorhat  al>  ro  (|iiotl  diiviuluiii  ontt,  si-d  rhiiiia- 
Imt  (]U(>d  diciMiduiu  iioii  «'iat.  tifdiini  claniaiuliiiu.  Kt  in  ntro<|ni'  r.st  ju-ccatnin.  Do  |)iinii»  Isa, 
VI.:  'Va'inihi  (|nia  tat'iii.'  Drbi't  rnini  i>cccatnr  diccir  [M-ccata  sua:  .lob  XVI.;  'Si  l^it-ucio. 
lion  rci'filit  a  luc  :  nunc  autt'Ui  t-lc'  Kruo  i|iu)niani  la<'ui  jM-c'rata  mca.  I iivttrniffriint  nssii  mm  .- 
Bai\uh  HI.  :  •  (,>uitl  est  Israel,  quod  in  it-na  ininiiituuni  rs.  invrt*  ra.sti  elt'.'  !)»•  srcuiido  l.sa, 
v.:  ■  K\]>ci'ta\  i,  ut  l;u't-i<'t  jutliciuni.  ot  rt-rc  iniipiiias:  .justitiani.  »'t  «•»•«•«■  i-lainor."  Kt  lioo  est 
qiKuI  dirit.  J'titm  chttmirfm  ti>la  <iit:  Clannihal  «'iniii  .sr  jiistuni.  clainahal  di'  iMi-im,  et  taoid>at  de 
culpa."     (Ill  l^uiiiriii.  /'.«i/.  .V.V.Y /../>.  •2.'S7.   I<>/,  Xli'.) 

(/)  III  Daridnii.  I'.-aiL  A' .VA' I'..  ;).  279.   )'ol.  A"/ I'. 

(</)  NVfvnt'r  sp«'aks  thus  : — ••  Dor  Coninuntar  zuin  hohoii  Liodo  wird  niit  den  Wort«'ii  Hi>h«>l. 
2.  1 1  ciniicloilft.  Sinul  rox  tint  in  aiiriliiis  iiiris  :  ri>.r  mini  tiia  iliilris  <l  j'twirs  tint  rfrr»>r«i.  Diosts 
Worte  konni'u  tiilNvidir  als  Worto  d«s   Hiauli^ains  an  die   Uiaut,  d.  i.  (.'liristi  hii  die  Kirclie, 
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aluii^^  tlm  course  of  the  glowing  cauticlft  ;  and,  without  any 
ditlie-ulty,  keep  pace  witli  the  exuberance  of  joy  therein  dis- 
])layed.  Continually,  as  if  insi)ired  hinisfdf,  he  takes  up  the 
ra})ture  of  Holy  Writ,  and  i)ours  it  forth,  following  with  a 
comuKMitary  thrown  into  rapture  too,  flowing  with  a  like 
rapidity  of  love  ;  and  evidently  proving  that  under  the  quiet 
calm  exterior  of  the  man,  there  lived  a  very  volcano  of  serai)hic 
tendei'iiess  and  cliarity.  Then  the  swift  comment  stops,  and 
the  iSaint  draws  out  the  requisites  for  some  important  office,  or 
the  ingredients  of  some  miglity  gift,  stating  all  calmly  and  with 
measure,  like  a  deep  philosopher.  Now  comes  the  application 
to  the  words  of  the  Canticle  ;  next,  an  analysis  of  various 
expressions  ;  then  a  knitting  together  of  Scripture  j)hrase, — the 
writer  making  his  own  thought  flow  with  equal  stream,  text 
running  into  comment,  and  then  losing  itself,  till  the  Angelic 
Doctor's  mind,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  )Si)irit,  s(;em  to  com- 
bine in  one  shining  current  of  purest  psalmody.*  Yet  all  this 
is  done  in  order  ;  all  is  subservient  to  a  common  purpose  ;  all 
adds  light  to  the  guiding  thought  contained  in  the  customary 
magic  text,  which  here  is  cast  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let 
thy  voice  sound  in  my  ears  :  for  thy  voice  is  sweet,  and  thy 
face  comely."  f 

Two  more  works  of  the  Angelical  complete  his  Scripture  pre- 
])aration  for  his  master  undertaking,  namely,  his  Expositions 
on  the  Pro])hecies  of  Isaias  and  Jeremias.  l*he  former  occupies 
aljout  one  hundred  and  fifty  j)ages  ;  and  is  divided,  according 
to  the  chapters  of  the  prophecy,  into  sixty-six  portions, 
varying  grf^atly  in  length.  The  Scripture  illustrations  are  in 
harmony  with  the  usual  method  of  the  Saint.  8.  Gregory, 
S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Augustine  are  made  use  of;  the  last  often, 
the  others  seldom.  S.  Jerome  and  Rabanus  X  are  touched  upon, 
and  there  is  one  reference  to  Homer.     The  best  way  of  giving 


odt'V  als  Worte  der  Kirclie  an  Christns  geiiommen  Wfrd«*ii.  Im  «*r8teif n  .Sinue  erkliirr^H  sie 
iins  den  Tit«-1,  iiii  l«-tzt«  reu  Siuuc  die  vier  raimcui  des  lu-iligeu  Biiclies.  Diesos  ist  '  Lied  der 
Lieder'  1»etitelt.  baiiiit  ist  keiii  siinilich  vernel)nibarer,  hoikIciii  vieline.lir  eiu  jjeiHtiger 
iiiid  nei«tli(lier  Hocii;j;eKaiiK  ;i<ineiiit.  Demi  wic  »s  eiii  zweifjiclics  U'olt  ^ibt,  eiii  aiisse- < 
res  iiiid  eiu  iiiiieieH.  mo  audi  eiue  zweifaeli^  Harrnouie.  eiue  siuulicli  liiii bai(!  und  eiiie 
jtr-istij;  vi-iiuliiuljaie.  Hoi-tliius  Iclirt  iu  Mciucni  Ucike  iibcr  Musik.  da.ss  Alles  Harniouie  sci 
insoferu  Allen  naeli  bestiiuuiteu  MaaHsverbaltuisseu  <;<'"''l"<^t  nei ;  Angustiuus  fiudet  die 
niUhikaliK<lu-u  Maa.ssverliiiltuishe  audi  in  den  V«)r<j;iugen  und  Tliiitij^keiten  des  Seelenlebeus, 
und  Mpeeifieirt  8H-  als  nvnirron  Jwlicinlfs.  proip-rssiron,  iicrumores,  recordabiles,  corusoiuiles."  (Der 
lu-Uiije  Thmuaa  von  Aquino,  ErsV r  Bawl,  I'urtfis  Capitel,  p.  286 — 287.) 

*  H»»w  l>eautifull.v  lie  sjieaks: — "  I'ulrhra  vt  lurui.  eUcta  nt  sol,  terrihilis  ut  castrorum  acie$ 
ordinnUi.  Luna  a  sole  illiiniiuatm  ;  et  Kedesia  ]iuldira  est  ut  luna,  r|uia  claiitate  sponsi  B"i 
CbriKti  illuininatur,  et  ejuH  f^ratia  resplendet.  Sive  pulrhra  est  vt  luwi  in  pnesenti  vita,  ubi 
alii|uaiidu  eoneessa  sibi  paee  et  .Heeuritati-  ereseit.  ali<)nand<)  adversitatibus  Jjbscuiatadecreseit ; 
( I ntn  vt  HI >l,\u  nWii,  vita,  ubi  peryietiii)  splciid-l)it  visioue  Conilitori.s  »ui.  Sive  ekc^fi  e.st  m(  «<*'. 
qtiia  ilium  veriini  solum  imitaii  iiititur.de,  (juo  serijituni  e.st,  Malacli.  IV.:  '  Vobis  timentibus 
nonien  nieum.  orietur  .sol  .justiti:e.'  Hune  .solein  iniitatur  vivriido  in  omni  liumilitate  etjuslitia 
et  ]Metiite.  TrrriliiliK.  jierris  |>ot<'Sfalibu.s.  urilitintii  vt  r/i.stroriiin  tieifti,  idf-st  earitati.s  imitate 
uuita,  ut  nullis  tentatiouibus   penetrari  valeat."     fJn  Cant.  C'aiitic,  (Jap.  VI., p.'.'>'1.  Vol.XJV-) 

t  t'nnlicU  of  Canticlea,  Chap.  If.,  v.  14. 

i  Ex2>ositio  in  Jsaiam,  Cop.  IX.,  p.  467,  Vol.  XIV. 
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an  idea  of  this  Exposition  is  to  select  one  or  two  passages.    For 
instance  : — 

"Note,  with  i'(;<^ar(l  to  those  woi'd.s,  '  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod,'  that  the 
Blessed  Virg"!!!  is  called  a  rod  ;  first,  as  consoling"  in  tribulations  :  '  But  lift 
thou  uj)  thy  rod,  and  stretch  foi-th  thy  hand  ov(m*  the  san,  and  divide  it:  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  }^o  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  on  dry  ground,* 
Secondly,  as  fructifying :  *  And  Moses  found  that  the  I'od  of  Aaron  for  the 
house  of  Levi,  was  budded  :  and  that  the  buds  swelling  it  had  bloomed 
blossoms,  which  spreading  the  leaves,  were  formed  into  almonds.'  a  Thii-dly,  6 
as  satiating  :  '  When  Moses  had  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  struck  the  rock  twice 
with  the  rod,  there  came  forth  water  in  great  abundance,  so  that  the  people 
and  their  cattle  drank.*  c  Fourthly,  as  scourging  :  *A  star  shall  rise  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  spring  up  from  Israel,  and  shall  sti-ike  the  chiefs  of 
Moab.'fZ    Fifthly,  as  watching:  'I  see  a  rod  watching.* "e 

Then,  the  words  : 

"  *  He  shall  pass  in  peace.'/  Note,  upon  the  words,  '  he  shall  pass  in  peace,' 
that  Christ  passed  in  peace.  Fii-st,  in  peace  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  which 
He  experienced  :  'Knowing  that  thy  Taberna<de  is  in  peace.* gr  Secondly,  in 
the  peace  of  man  towards  his  neighbour,  which  He  taught :  '  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  and  that 
preacheth  peace.'  /^  Thirdly,  in  the  peace  of  the  world  towards  the  Lord, 
whicli  he  bi'ought  about :  '  Making  peace,  and  reconciling  both  to  God  in  one 
body."*i 

Once  more  : 

"Note,  upon  the  words,  'I  will  pour  out  my  spirit,' A*  that  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  beginnei-s ;  tii-st,  in  the  beginning  of  their  life  :  'And  the  spirit  came  into 
them  and  they  lived,*?  Secondly,  in  the  laver  of  regeneration:  'By  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  renovatiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* ;«  Thirdly,  in  the 
privilege  of  adoption  :  '  You  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondag-e  in  fear  ; 
but  you  have  received  the  spii-it  of  adoption  of  sons  of  God.*  ?t  Secondly,  it  is 
given  to  those  who  are  pi-ogressing :  tii-st,  to  instruct  the  intellect:  'The 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he   will 


((()  NnmbiMs.  Cliap.  XVII.,  v.  (1. 

{>>)  Hcif  is  an  iulert'stiiiK  solution  :—"  Viilctur  (jiiod  anmirimn  noii  sit  prfcatinn.  Avfscuim 
ineliojfiu  a'stiniatioiH'iu  luiln-iit  iiiiani  jii^crs  i|ui  sunt  iua<;is  a<iiiosi;  sid  niarinaiii  i>\  niotiii|Uu- 
iiinuiani  pisciiiui  arcipmnt  conjiTliuas  il«-  ttiniMsiatf  Ititiira:  vrao  otiani  prr  avi-s  jiotrst 
alii|iii«l  pronosticaii  df  fnturis.  Kt  ilicondinn.  ipiod  in-ns  providit  nniciiiiim-  ni  i-a  tiuilms  possit 
oonscivari  in  cssf,  si-iiinduni  sna-  nafuia-  tai>atitutfni :  ft  id«o  liondui  didit  lationtMu  ptTquam 
contfivndo  ])ot«st  sihi  adinviMiuf  vi-nifdia  i-ontra  norivn.  Kt  ipiia  in  tunlis  drtirit  ratio,  ortii- 
iiavit  lit  «iuod  t'\  rationi'  dclicit.  natnra  sujipU  nt  :  vt  idt-o  talil>iis  data  sunt  ai  ma  ct  op<>ii- 
incnta  naluralit«r,  (|ua'  homo  i>i-r  artcni  sibi  at<|Uirit.  Siniilitci  «  rrata  »st  fis  qua-dain  vis 
natmalis  a'sliniationis.  iuiptllcns  ca  ad  optianduni  opora  sua- .>.p«-<i<i.  I'ndf  )>otius  ajiuntur 
tiuaui  af-nnt,  ut  dicil  l>aiua.s»Minis.  Kt  «Mini  natura  inli  ri«ir  iT<;ul«'tui-  pt-r  uaturani  supt-i  ion-ui 
»'t  niovtatiiv.  riliii(|uuntur  in  ipsis  inipussiout-s  supmoruni  motuiuu  friiantiuui  liu,iusnio«li 
inotuiu  pel- (luoni  nio\  cntur  ad  pvovidtnduni  sihi  in  ntctssariis.  Kt  in  talihiis  aci-ipvrf  fo^jfo- 
turani  ab  a\  jhus.  v«l  avium  nH)tihus.  \v\  aliorum  animaU\ini.  n»>n  «st  ixfcatum  :  s»d  tantiim  do 
his  iiua>  hahcnt  i-ansam  ox  libero  aibitrio.  quod  non  oi)»'ratur  uett-ssitato  ntfllaruui."  (In 
Isainni,  Cap.  U..  p.  i;iSt.  V,d.  XIV.) 

((■)  NunilnMs.  t'liap.  XX..  v.  II.  ((/)  NumlMVs.  Thap.  XIV..  v.  17. 

(«•)  .h'liinias.  Chap.  I.,  v.  11.— Si'c  Opp.  S.  Thoma>  Aquiuatis.  K.rim.titio  in  Ig»iam  PropKetOM, 
Cap.  XI.,  J).  4*4.  Vol.  XIV. 

(./ )  Isaias.  Chap.  XI, 1.,  v.  3.  (i;)  Job.  Chap.  V..  v.  24. 

(h)  Isaias.  Chap.  1,11.,  v.  7. 

(i)  Kidu'sians,  Chap.  II..  v.  \:\—Exjiositio  in  lintiam  Pniphrtnm.  Cap.  XLIl..  p.  .VW. 

(A.)  Isaias.  Chap.  XldV.,  v.  X  (l)  Kzot-hiol.  Chap.  XXXMI..  v.  la 

(»(0  Titus,  Chap.  111..  V.  .S.  (,i)  Komaus.  (Miap.  Vlll..  v.  l.-i. 
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teach  you  all  thinj^s.'a  Secondly,  to  refresh  the  affections:  'My  spirit  is 
sweet  above  honoy.'^  Thirdly,  jis  help  in  action:  'The  spirit  helpetli  our 
intirniity.V  Tliirdly,  itisj^iveii  to  the  perfect ;  fii-st,  for  the  henetit  of  Liberty  ; 
'Where  tiieMi>irit  of  th«»  Lord  is,  there  is  lil»ei-ty.'rZ  Secondly,  for  a  Ixmd  of 
unity  :  '  Caiefnl  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  e  Thirdly, 
iis  a  pledg-e  of  inheritance  :  '  You  were  signed  with  the  holy  spirit  of  i)roniise, 
wlio  is  the  pledg-e  of  our  inheritance.'"/ 

Again : — 

"He  was  wounded  for  our  iniquities. *gr  Here  is  stated  the  fi-uit  of  His 
liuniiHation  or  passion,  and  first  he  mentions  the  effective  reason,  'But  He' 
not  as  we  thought,    'was  wounded,' with  thorns,  nails,  lance,  to   take  away 

*  our  ini(iuities.'  7^  '  He  was  bi-uised,'  with  scourges,  smitinj^s  ;  or,  '  wounded,' 
in  reference  to  '  struck  ;'  '  bruised,' in  i-eference  to  'afflicted.'!  'The  breath 
of  our  mouth  Christ  the  Lord  is  taken  in  our  sins. 'A:  Secondly,  he  shows  the 
utility  consefjuent  on  the  i-econciliation  of  peace  :  '  Tlie  chastisement  of  peace ; ' 
that  is,  for  oiu-  sakes  he  boi-e  the  chastisement  of  coi'rection,  by  which  j)eace 
we  have  access  to  God  :  *  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  wei-e  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  moi-e  being-  reconciled,  shall  we  be 
saved  by  his  life.'  I  And  in  the  restitution  of  lost  health  through  the  '  bruises,' 
which  he  received  from  the  scourges:  'By  whose  stripes  you  were  healed.' 7ft 

*  Who  forg-iveth  thy  iniipiities  :  who  healeth  all  thy  diseJises,'  n  Thirdly,  he 
shows  the  inuuinent  necessity  on  our  part,  because  we  are  all  sick,  and  we 
all  need  the  physician,  and  no  one  else  can  offer  a  sufficient  remedy,  o  *  For 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  for  all  have  sinned  :  and  do  need  the  glory  of  God.'  "p 

And  finally,  the  words  : — 

"  'Be  enlightened  O  Jerusalem.'  Note,  upon  the  words,  'Be  enlightened 
O  Jei'usalem,' ^  that  the  Church  is  enlightened  by  the  light,  first,  of  sacred 
doctrine:  ' The  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  a  light.' r  Secondly, 
of  spii'itual  intelligence  :  '  (xod,  who  conunanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  oui*  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Chi-ist  Jesus.'. s  Thirdly,  of  grace  :  '  If  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  he  also  is  in  the  light ;  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another.'^ 
Fourthly,  of  glory  :  '  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  u  Fifthly,  of  joy  :  '  What 
manner  of  joy  shall  be  to  me,  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  see  not  the  light  of 
heaven,' D  Sixthly,  of  the  Divine  Substance:  'Who  only  hath  immoi-tality, 
and  inhabiteth  light  inaccessible.'  "w 

The  Exposition  on  Jeremias  is  an  unfinished  composition,  the 
Angelical  having  died  before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  fifty- 


(«)  John,  Cl.ap.  XIV..  v.  26.  (6)  Eccles.,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  27. 

(c)  KotuaijM.  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  26.  (d)  n.  Corinth.,  Cliap.  III.,  v,  17. 

(e)  Kpliesiaiis.  Cliap.  IV.,  v.  '.i. 

(/)  Epliesiaiis,  Chap.  I.,  v.  13. — Expositio  in  laaiam  Prophetam.  Cap.  XLIV.,  p.  537. 

({/)  Isaias,  (hai*.  LIII.,  v.  5.  {h)  Isaias.  Chap.  LIII.,  v.  5, 

(i)  ''As  one  struck  by  Cod.  and  atllicted." — Isaias.  Chap.  LIII..  v.  4. 

(A)  Lament..  Chap.  IV.,  v.  20.  {I)  Uoniaus.  Cliap.  V.,  v.  10. 

(m)  I.  Peter,  Chap.  II..  v.  24.  (n)  Psalm  CII.,  v.  3. 

(o)  See  0pp.  S.  Thonift  Afjuinatis,  Expositio  in  Jsaiam  PropheUnn,  Cap.  LIII.,  p.  553. 

'p)  Romans,  Chap.  III.,  v.  22.  (r/)  Isaias,  Chap.  LX.,  v.  1. 

(V)  Proverbs.  Chap.  VI.,  v.  23.  (s)  II.  Corinth.,  Chap.  IV.,  y.  6. 

(t)  I.  John.  Chap.  I.,  v.  7.  («)  Psalm  XXXV..  v.  10. 

(V)  Tobias.  Chap.  V.,  v.  12. 

(v:)  I.  Timothy,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  16.— Expositio  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  LX.,  p.  568. 
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second  chapter.*  In  fact,  the  whole  has  more  the  character  of 
an  iinbozzo,  than  of  a  perfect  piece.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same 
wealth  as  els(^where,  of  Scripture  illustration  ;  and  H.  Ambrose, 
8.  eTerome,  S.  Gr(3»(ory,  and  th(;  Gloss,  are  alludtMltoin  a  passing 
way.  Take  one  or  two  examples  of  our  Saint's  method  ;  first 
on  various  kinds  of  Circumcision  : — 

"Note,  that  circumcision  is  manifold,  of  the  mind  and  of  evil  thoughts  : 
'Until  their  uncircumcised  mind  be  ashamed.' 6  Of  the  heart  from  evil 
affections:  'Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  spirit,  not  in  the  letter.' c  Of 
the  mouth,  from  evil  speech  :  '  I  am  of  uncircumcised  lips.'  d  Of  the  eai-s, 
from  detraction  and  evil  words :  *  Theii'  eai"S  ai-e  uncircumcised,  and  they 
cannot  hear.' e  Of  the  flesh,  signifying'  circumcision  fi-om  carnal  desires: 
*  You  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin,  that  it  may  be  for  a  sign  of 
the  Covenant  between  me  and  you.'"/ 

**  Note,  moreover,  that  the  heart  is  washed  with  the  water  of  Baptism  :  '  I 
washed  Thee  with  water,  and  cleansed  away  thy  blood  from  Thee.' (7  With 
the  tears  of  compunction:  'Every  night  I  will  wash  my  bed;  I  will  water 
my  couch  with  my  teara.'/i  With  the  wine  of  Divine  love  :  'He  shall  wash 
his  robe  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes.' i  With  the 
milk  of  the  Divine  word :  '  His  eyes  ai-e  as  doves  upon  bi'ooks  of  watei"S, 
which  are  washed  with  milk.'  k  With  the  ardour  of  cori-ection  :  *  If  the  Lord 
shall  wjish  away  the  tilth  of  the  daughtei-s  of  Sion,  and  shall  wash  away  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  midst  thereof,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  burning.'  I  With  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  passion  :  'They  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  have  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.'"?/* 

Again : — 

Note,  that  mystically  some  wine  is  good  and  some  bad.  There  is  good  wine 
of  the  wisdom  of  contemplation  :  'Drink  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  for 
you:  '?t  of  divine  love  :  '  I  will  give  thee  a  cup  of  spiced  wine  and  new  wine 
of  my  pomegranates  : '  o  of  compunction  :  '  Tliou  hast  made  us  drink  the  wine 
of  sorrow. '2^  And  there  is  an  evil  \Nine  of  fraudulent  deception:  'Their 
wine  is  the  gall  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of  asi,)S,  which  is  incurable  : '  q  of 
carnal  delight :  '  All  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  \NTath  of  her 
fornication  ;   and  the  kings  of  the  earth   have  connnitted    fornication  with 


(a)  Ks  eviibriRpt  iioch  eiue  kurze  EiwjilinunR  des  Corauiontars  iiber  Jereinias,  dessen 
clinraiitfiistisclu'  Kinciithi'iinliclikfitt'n  als  pioplu'fisflieti  Sclirirtsti'Ueis  iui  Vi>rwortt>  ztiiu 
Coiiiuu'utKV  mit  Ankniipt'uii}!  an  die  Stt-lU"  2  Macr.  15,  U  pfaohildt-rl  Wfrdrii.  Jt'ieinias  ist  dt-r 
lu'iliiii'  Mann,  dcr  aiit'dt'u 'PriimiiuTii  di'i-  lu-ilijicn  Stadt  iUu-r  d;vs  KU-iid  seint's  Volki's  wt'iut, 
lind  ln'tcnd  /wisclifn  ilini  nnd  (Jott  st«>ht.  Dicsj-r  Ut-dankr  wild  dnioh  t'iiu'  siliiinr.  luit 
n'iclu'n  biblisclicn  Antiihiiinficn  ansjii'Ntat  l<'tt>  knizc  Kriii  triun-i  (Iniolim'tiibi  t.  lulialt  s<in<T 
Piojibt'tio  ist,  im  bistorischt'n  Sinnc  ant'f:«-f'asst .  dit-  (u't'an.ii»'ns«'ban  seines  Volkes.  Sie  zertlillt 
in  drei  Theile;  ini  ersten  Tln-ile  sa<it  er  die  CMlanncnsoliatt  als  eiiie  znkiinftiue  voraiis;  in  d»'U 
Klajti'liedt'in  beweiiit  er  SH«  als  eini-  bereils  ^esebehene  :  ini  Hnebe  Haiuoh  fiibrt  er  die  in  ilie 
(iet'an«;ensi  liaft  Abjiefiilii  ten  n-dentl  ein.  'I  boinas  bat  mir  die  irsteii  zwei  I'artbieii  dieses 
dr«'itbeib,i;en  C^anzen  I'oinmentivt.  niul  a\u'h  ibi  niebt  volistantli^:  der  (\>nnnentar  zti  deii 
Propiu'zeinnjien  (b's  .lejemias  reiebt  bis  Ci\\>.  42.  die  rolH;enden  zehn  Capitel  bliebeu  nnerkb'trt. 
Kr  t'asst  sieb  in  dieseni  Cinninentar  weil  kiiizer.  als  in  alien  seint-n  iibrij;en  exe«;etisebeii 
Schiit'ten.'"     (Werner,  /Vi-  heiUuc  Tlioiiias  von  Aquino.  Kmtrr  liiintl,  i'itrtai  l'a}iitcl.  p.  Ml — 3Vr2.) 

(b)  1-evitiens,  Cbap.  XXVI.,  v.  41.  (c)  Knnians.  Cbap.  II..  v.  2y. 
{(i)  Kxtidns,  rbap.  VI..  v.  ;«).  (c)  Jereniias.  (.'bap.  VI..  v.  10. 
(/)  Genesis.  Cbap.  XVII.,  v.  II.                                     (u)  Kzeebiel,  (Miap.  XVI.,  v.  5». 
(/O  P.sahn  VI.,  V.  7.  (i)  (Jenesis.  Cliap.  XLIX..  v.  II. 
(A)  Canticles.  Cbap.  V.,  v.  12.  (0  Isaias.  Cbap.  IV..  v.  4. 

(hi) -Apoealv  pse.  Cban.  VII.,  v.  14. — Expositio  in  Jfytminin  I'roi'/i'tttm.  Cap.  V.,  p.  5W. 

(H)  Proverbs,  cMnvp.  IX.,  v.  5.  (o)  t'antieles,  Cbap.  VIII..  v.  2. 

(/')  Psalm  MX.    V.  :\  (q)  Deutorouom.y.  Cbap.  XXXII.,  v.  33. 
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her:  '*  of  the  riches  of  indig-nation  :  '  If  any  man  shall  adore  the  beast  and 

his  imuire,  and  i-e(;«n\e  his  character  in  his  foreh«^ad,  oi*  in  his  liand,  h»^  also 
shall  drink  of  ihe  wine  of  the  wi-ath  of  God,  which  is  niing-led  with  pure  wine 
in  the  cup  of  his  wrath.' "  t 

To  enter  furtlier  into  the  Angelical's  labours  on  the  Sacrred 
Scriptures  would  occupy  too  much  space.  It  would  fill  a  volume 
to  indicate  all  his  merits,  and  to  show  the  influence  upon  him 
of  the  groat  Classical  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Any  one,  suffi- 
ciently interested,  would  speedily  detect  the  difference  between 
his  method  and  theirs,  by  taking  parallel  passages  of  Scripture 
from  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Augustine, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  Exposition  of  our  Saint.]:  The 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  have  made  an  equal  mark 
upon  him  ;  he  is  as  theological  as  Origen,  when  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  truth  ;  and  as  jjractical  and  concrete  as  Chrysostom, 
when  the  literal  treatment  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  scope, 
or  with  his  subject-matter  :  whilst  he  surpasses  all  in  the  jjre- 
cision  of  his  grasp  of  Faith  and  Morals,  and  in  his  special  gift 
of  throwing  into  an  organic  form  the  apparently  heterogeneous 
elements  of  dogma  or  revelation  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition.  S.  Thomas  appears  incapable  of 
touching  any  order  of  Church  knowledge  without  at  once  detect- 
ing new  bearings,  and  bringing  the  various  portions  into 
harmony.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  biog- 
raphy knew,  as  he  did,  how  to  reduce  chaos  into  order.^  The 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  painting  his  picture  when  He  says — 

"The  wise  man  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  Ancients,  and  will  be 
occupied  in  tlie  Prophets.  He  will  keep  the  saying's  of  renowned  men,  and 
will  enter  withal  into  the  subtilties  of  Parables.  He  will  search  out  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  proverbs,  and  will  be  conversant  in  the  secrets  of  Parables. 
Tlie  Lord  will  till  him  with  the  spirit  of  undei'standing",  and  he  will  pour  forth 
the  words  of  his  wisdom  in  showers.     The  Lord  shall  dii-ect  his  counsel  and 


*  Apocalypse,  Chap.  XIV,,  v.  8. 

1  Apocalypse.  Cliap.  XIV.,  v.  9. — Expo-titU)  in  .1  eremiam  Prophetam ,  Cap.  XIV,,  p,  612,  Vol.  XIV, 
t  Toiiron  says  diHtiuctly,  what  is  evident  to  a  student  of  the  Anf^elieal's  exjiositions, — that 
lie  had  learnt  the  sacred  text  off  hy  heart : — "  II  y  hit  des-lors,  et  il  relut  soiivent,  avec  cette 
joie  iiiterieiire.  qui  est  le  fruit,  ou  la  marque  de  la  parfaite  charite,  que  tons  ceux  qui  veuleiit 
vivre  dans  la  ])i«'.t6.  Ji  la  suite  de  Jesus-(,'hrist,  serout  exjioses  h  la  persecution  du  moude;  niais 
qu'iiiie  couroune  de.jiistii;e  sera  le  prix  de  leur  persfjverance.  Pour  avoir  ces  verit<5s  toujoiirs 
preseutes  ^  sou  esprit,  il  apprit  par  eceiir  tout  le  texte  de  I'Aucieu  et  du  iiouveau  Testament; 
et  il  voiilut  que  ce  (jui  devoit  etr(;  la  rejrle  de  torite  sa  couduite,  fut  aussi  le  siijet  ordinaire  de  ses 
plus  serieuses  retlexious,  prenant  ainsi  pour  lui-inenie,  ce  que  S.Jerome  (^crivoit  autrefois^ 
S.  Paiilin,  pour  I'aniuier  K  la  nu'ditatiou  coiitiuuell*"  des  Ecritures:  Oro  te  inter  hcec  vivere,  ista 
nuditari.  nifiil  aliud  Twsae,  nihil  qucerere."  (Expose  de  la  Dvclnne  de  S.  Tlvornas,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI., 
p.  380— :«il.) 

§  Frigerio  speaks  strongly  of  the  supernatural  help  ^ven  to  the  Angelical  in  his  Scripture 
studies: — "C'ouvieu  per  necessity  eonfessare,  clie  gli  fossero  di  sopra  interameute  svelati  e 
rivelati  i  sensi  piii  profoiidi,  e  misterij  piii  reconditi  della  sacra  Scrittura  vecchia  e  nuova,  la 
quale  egli  iu  gran  parte  feliceinente  comento,  portaudo  eou  non  minor  pietk  ch'eruditioiie  i 
veri  seutiraenti  tlel  testo  e  secondo  la  lettera  e  seeondo  lo  spirito.  Onde  a  ragione  Fahiauo 
Giustiniano  Vescovo  d'Aiaoe  nel  suo  comeutario  sopra  la  sacra  Scrittura  hebhe  a  dire :  Sarictiis 
Thomas  Aquinas.  <tc.  in  sacra  Scripturce  interpretatione  adeb  excelluit.  ut  omnes  pene  sen.ius  literakx  et 
mysticos,  vestiyiis  I'atrum  inhtxrens,  avsequutui,  fuisae  videatur."  (Vita  di  A'.  Toinaso  d' Aquino,  Lib, 
in.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  4,  p.  126.) 
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in  his  secrets  he  shall  meditate.  Many  shall  praise  his  wisdom  :  and  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  The  memoiy  of  him  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his 
name  shall  be  in  request  from  g-eneration  to  g"eneration."* 

It  was  thus,  by  the  helj)  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  illiirai- 
nation  of  Truth,  that  the  Angelical  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  "  the  subtilties  of  Parables,"  and  to"  search  out  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Proverbs  ;  "  he  was  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing," and  therefore  "  his  name  shall  be  in  requisition 
from  generation  to  generation."  It  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  and  in  the  rapture  of  ecstasy,  that  his  intellect  was 
replenished  with  the  fulness  of  Light. 

Having  seen  what  kind  of  preparation  was  made  by  our 
Saint,  in  Tradition  and  in  Scripture,  for  his  master-work  ;  now 
we  must  consider  the  third  point,  and  mark  how  Reason  also, 
or  Philosophy,  was  enlisted  in  his  service  for  carrying  out  the 
same  design. 

*  Eccleaicmlicus,  Chap.  XXXIX,,  v.  I. 
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CHAPTER    VII, 

CREEK     PHILOSOPHERS. 


The  mightiness  of  the  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church  grew 
out  of  their  abiding  communication  with  the  Unseen  World; 
and  they  were  built  up  into  such  strong  and  sublime  moral 
characters  through  their  intense  personal  love  of  a  personal 
Saviour  and  Model.*  In  proportion  as  they  became  one  in  will 
with  Him,  they  became  one  in  character  with  Him  also.  His 
divine  grac(%  working  in  their  beings,  gradually  transformed 
them  into  Christians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; — into 
men  full  of  love  and  reverence  towards  the  Author  of  their 
salvation,  filled  with  a  sx)irit  of  genuine  adoration,  and  spotless 
w^ith  a  purity  which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  free  Hand  of 
the  Almighty.  They  understood  the  meaning  of  sin  and  of  sal- 
vation ;  they  knew  the  significance  of  the  word  "  creation,"  and 
they  believed  in  an  Eternal  World  to  come.  The  mind  and 
heart  naturally  turn  towards  them,  and  spontaneously  adore 
the  Power  which  made  them  what  they  were.  They  exhibit 
the  highf^st  types  of  what  can  be  produced  by  Christianity,  and 
their  teaching  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Law.f  From 
them  the  Angelical  drew  the  traditions  of  the  Universal  Church, 

*  Melchior  r'aims  (De  lociK  Theolofjicin),  Jia,tsiV\H  Alpxaijdpr  (DUaert. ),  and  Father  Perrone 
CPralrcliiinesTlifolofi.).hn\fSii'u\  so  iniuli  on  tlie  position  of  the  {;reat  Fathers,  that  it  is  not 
iie(;eHsarv  to  dwell  any  fnrther  on  their  importance  in  building  np  a  theoloj^ieal  system.  "  Les 
Peres  de  rKKlise."  says  Alzo;j.  "  forinent  eomnie  le  fleuve  df  la  vi(^  divine  (lont  la  source  est  eu 
.lesns-Christ ;  ce  sont  enx  qni,  avcn;  I'enseijinenieut  verbal  dti  ininistere  infallible  qui  rt^side 
dans  les  eve<|ues,  p«;rpetuent  leurs  «'crit8  d'nne  nianiere  iniuterronipue,  le  d6p6t  de  la  doc- 
trine chrt'-tienne ;  eiL  sorte  que  leurs  ouvrages  constituent  une  parte  de  la  tradition  6crjte 
{7rapa6oaiC  CKs'/T/aiafjriKr/.y^    (Mamwl  de  Fatrologle.  trad,  par  P.  BeUt,  §  2,  p.  6 — 7.) 

t  Dr.  Huber,  -who,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  safely  followed,  says  well: — "Die  Zeitalter  der 
Kircheuvjiter  bezeichnet  der  Ueberj^anj?  der  alteu  Geschichte  in  die  neue  und  sie  selbst  siud  efl, 
Melche  diesen  UeberKan<r  bewerkstelli^^eu.  .Sie  verhelfen  dein  christlicheii  Gedanken  der  alten 
Welt  gejieuii)>er  zutn  Siej^.  entwickeln  ihn  aus  seinen  antsinnlitheu  Gruudziigen  zu  einem 
ijberliefern  daiiu  der  Zukunft  eiue  Ideensaat.  worin  ein  iieues  Weltalter  an^elegt  war.  So  sind 
sie  nicht  bios  die  Vater  der  Kirche.  die  an  ihnen  die  Stiitzeu  ihrer  Dograeu  und  Institutionen 
besitzt  und  erst  durch  sie  au.sjiebaut  wurde,  sondern.  in.sofern  sich  an  die.se  die  chri.stliche 
Kultur  kuiipft.  die  Vater  der  christlichen  Zeiten  iiberhaupt."  (Die  Fhilosophie  der  Kirchenvater, 
p.  360—361 ;  Munchen,  1859.) 
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and  witli  the  assistance  of  their  master-minds  he  constructed 
his  immortal  synthesis  of  Catholic  Theology. 

But  it  is  evident  at  a  glance,  that,  if  the  substance  of  the 
Angc^lical's  writings  be  identical  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  the  form  is  not  so.  The  logical  precision,  the  brevity, 
the  scientific  formality  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  were 
unknown  to  the  more  emotional  and  rhetorical  minds  of  the 
classic  Doctors.  If  he  gained  so  large  a  portion  of  his  substance 
from  them,  whence  came  so  great  a  difference  in  his  method  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  reader  must,  for  a  short  time, 
leave  the  influences  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
Fathers  of  Greek  philosophy.* 

To  comprehend  the  position  of  the  great  pagan  thinkers,  a 
rapid  outline  must  be  given  of  the  spiritual  polity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  initial  attempts  at  creating  a  religion. 

After  the  fall  of  Adam,  man,  weakened  in  will,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  lust  and  passion.  Still,  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science was  not  entirely  extinguished  ;  the  yearning  after  an 
obj(H*,t  T.O  adore  was  not  wholly  quenched  in  his  heart.  But  his 
spiritual  sight  being  weakened,  and  sometimes  altogether 
obscured,  instead  of  fixing  itself  on  the  unseen  God  of  Heaven, 
Spiritual,  Personal,  One,  Everlasting,  was  arrested  by  the  sen- 
sible phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  and,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
he  knelt  down  and  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars.t 

Those  tribes  and  communities  wdiich  went  to  form  what  is 
called  the  Greek  people,  introduced  each  its  own  special  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  fusion  of  the  various  divinities  to  which  men 
ottered  sacrifice,  formed  a  confused  medley  of  idolatry,  rather 
than  an  intelligible  system  of  religion. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  wrote  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  Selecting, 
as  they  thought  best,  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the 
dif!*erent  races  amongst  which  they  moved,  they  created  a  spii- 

*  ?ltockl  a]i]>r('oii\t<>a  tlu>  Annolical  liko  n  truo  ]>liilos(iph(>r.  "  Was  AuKUstinus  in  der 
patristiscln'ii  Z»'it  uml  tin- diosrUu'  war.  das  ist  'riuinias  in  del  niirtt>l;»lt«-ilicli»>ii  Srlmlastik  uiui 
fiir  ditsclhc.  \Vii>  in  AuL;ustin\is  allc  l{adiiii  dtr  iialristisilini  Wisscnstliaft  siili  Odnccntrirtfii 
und  so  in  seiiH'n  Soliiil'tcn  zn  Kiuoni  lui  rli«'li«'n  l.iilin-  antl<"iu'lit«-t«>n.  so  uilt  da.s  (il<-)i-lu-  von 
Thomas  von  A(inin  in  Htziij;  iml"  die  Wisscnscliat't  scintT  Znt.  Mit  Kccjit  halwn  iliiii  siine 
Z»'il;;«-uossrn  den  Kiinntitcl.  Doctor  Aniirlit-ns"  luiiLiclffit.  Dit-M-  Tit-tV  dos  (icdankcns.  diest* 
SohiiitV  d»'s  ritlu'ils,  dii'Si'  Foinlicit  iU-r  rntorsohciilnn;!.  dies*-  Kiille  von  Inlialt.  wololu"  in 
BeiiUMi  Scluifttn  uns  iilu'iall  «'nty;i>ji('nlritt.  lH'H>»'lili);t<'  sio  wold  )i*'^^>>*"*  «Ihzu.  deu  j;rossrn 
l>t'nki>r  in  solclicr  Wvisc  au87.n/«Moluuni.  "  ( Hfschuhtf  ilrr  t'fiiloi,o]ihi<  (Us  MitUUiltrrs,  Zicvitrr 
Hand,  Krstr  .4t>th,iliiitii.  i  120.  />.  V22.) 

t  How  inofonndlv  tvn«'  ari>  not  thrso  words:— '•  Dio  PhilosopliH"  konnto  nicbt  oinina]  dio 
Rofornj  dt>s  rtliftios  sittlifluMi  Lfbi'iis  lu'wirkt'ii;  wolil  lialM'u  sir  na«-li  Wi'islu-it  Kt-sncht.  alnr 
'indtMn  sio  suchtt-u.  woist'  zu  .si'in.  sind  >i»>Thorou  jjiwordon'  Dit'sos  sclu-inbar  all/.ii  liarte 
Urtlu'il  dos  Aposti'ls  wird  in  noch  silintlVi  i»'r  Wt'iso  hostiilint  dnrcli  <'i<vit)  w«>nn  t-r  sji«;t :  '  «'s 
jtd»i  niolits  so  Absnrdfs,  was  niolit  von  linrni  dor  IMiilosoplun  ware  f^.-jrlaulu  word>n.'  Tnd 
uooh  liatto  vv  mil  hinndnndor  I.iolu'  sich  tlcn  pl)ih>sopliisflu-n  StndifU  j;»'wtMlit.  nml  in  seuit-u 
Si']\nt1»'n  die  RcsiiUatf  allor  KorilumfiiMi.  dit'  Systt-nn"  der  versoliii-dtMU'n  Soliulrn  iinparfriisi-h 
iind  vollstjindiii  niodorsdont."  (lU'ttinjiir,  Ih-r  Betctis  lUs  CltriaUnthunu^.  Zut-iU  Ablhciluna. 
Eilftcr  rortrmj,  p.  47'2 — i'3.) 
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tern  of  belief,  which,  by  means  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  through 
the  activity  of  wandering  minstrels,  was  soon  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  entire  population.  Then,  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodists 
did  th(ui-  share.  Dressed  in  bright  attire,  and  w(^aring  crowns 
of  gold,  they  appeared  in  the  thronging  assemblies,  and  by 
means  of  their  marvellous  gift  of  simulating  passion,  and  strik- 
ing the  "  cords  of  Adam"  in  the  heart,  speedily  carried  away 
with  them,  in  the  elari  of  their  inspiration,  the  admiring  multi- 
tudes who  hung  upon  their  lips.  The  sweet  music  of  the  voice, 
the  touching  concord  of  melting  sounds,  beauty  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  ear,  and  lighting  up  the  intellect,  made  rhapsody 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  education  amongst  the 
G-reeks,  one  of  the  most  telling  means  of  popularizing  the 
theology  of  Homer.* 

The  forces  of  nature  were  converted  into  immortal  men  ;  and 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  became  simply  the  transcripts  of  their 
own  passions,  drawn  out  on  a  larger  scale,  embellished  by  the 
help  of  art,  and  thrown  into  epic  and  dramatic  form  by  the 
highest  masters  of  fascinating  verse.  There  was  not  a  form  of 
lust  or  impiety,  of  thieving,  perjury,  imposture,  and  debauchery, 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  abomination,  to  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  apj)eal  as  sanctioned  by  the  refined  lewdness  or  gross 
immorality  of  their  gods.f  Simply  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  priests  and  of  their  divinations,  of  their  oracles  and 
purifications,  their  sacrifices  and  festivals,  their  temples  and 
their  mysteries,  is  enough  to  make  the  face  flush  with  horror.j: 
80  ashamed  were  some  poets  and  philosophers  of  these  gods, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  give  a  mystic  turn   to   the  poems  of 


*  Herodotus  distinctly  says,  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  put  together  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Of  course  tliis  does  uot  imply  that  there  was  no  dissimilarity  between  the  two  poets. 
Homer  knew  nothing  of  the  strange  iiosmogony  of  Hesiod.  They  had  this  in  common,  liow- 
ever:  that  their  gods  were  efiually  debauched,  and  rejiresenttHl  the  passions  of  mankind,  niag- 
nitied  by  the  imagination  of  the  i)oet,  and  coloured  by  the  imagery  ot  the  mo'st  seductive  verse. 
Hesiod's  Titans  were  simply  a  set  of  violent  revolutionists.  Cronos,  Uranus,  and  Zens,  con- 
((uered  each  other  in  turns.  Love  of  combat,  skill  in  feats  of  arms;  to  eat,  drink,  and  laugh; 
to  enjoy  all  th»'  jdeasures  that  sense  could  otfer; — these  are  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
both  (j  reeks  and  gods. 

t  Even  those  divinities -who  loved  the  "  passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity,"  were  little 
calculated  to  be  models  of  human  energy  and  action. 

"  The  Gods,  who  haunt 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves,  a  wind, 

Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 

Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  raoujita  to  mar 

Their  sacrcfi  everlasting  calm  !  " 
are  simply  patterns  of  rich  and  elegant  idleness,  and,  with  all  the  poet's  touch  of  heaven,  are 
mere  sleek,  retined.  and  cultivated  animals.    The  exquisite  education  of  the  senses  does  not 
tend  to  anything  like  male  and  lasting  virtue. 

t  And  the  reason  of  this  is  simple:  because  the  Pagans  seemed  fond  of  turning  into  divine 
astion  what  was  strongest  and  showed  the  most  energetic  life.  The  human  passions  of  love 
and  hatred,  violence  of  all  kinds,  deeds  of  daring,  strength  of  arm,  and  feats  of  prowess  mixed 
with  sensuality — are  ever  recurring  in  the  histories  of  the  gods.  True  virtue  and  self-forgetful- 
ness.  pardon  of  injuries,  humility,  obedience — in  fact  many  virtues  which  men  from  the 
uprightness  of  original  nature  practised  in  the  world  below — are  seldom  found  amongst  the 
deities.  The  Pagans  only  turned  that  into  godly  action,  which  best  corresponded  with  the 
sensuous  and  passionate  side  of  human  nature. 
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Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  and  to  explain  away  the  wickedness  of 
their  divinities  by  a  system  of  historico-allegorical  interpreta- 
tions.* 

But  the  inqiiisitiveness  of  the  Grecian  mind  was  not  satisfied 
with  putting  down  everything  to  allegory.  Men  were  anxious 
to  trace  the  multiplicity  of  life  to  some  primary  existence  ;  so 
that,  whilst  the  people  were  worshipping  the  impure  creations 
of  their  poets,  the  philosophers — who  were  to  the  Greeks  what 
the  Fathers  are  to  the  Christians — were  feeling  in  gross  dark- 
ness after  truth.  Like  the  rest  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  they 
did  not  rise  above  material  things.  Their  lives  were  spent  in 
seeking  and  never  finding  :  in  great  yearnings,  accompanied  by 
obscurity  of  intellect  and  sadness  of  spirit.  They  prove  what 
mere  philoso])hy,  with  no  other  help  than  human  ingenuity,  is 
able  to  effect  for  man.f 

For  instance,  Thales  the  Milesian  (b.c.  600),  discovered  that 
water  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things  ;  Anaximenes,  his 
disciple,  evolved  all  things  out  of  chaos  ;  his  successor,  Anaxi- 
mander  (b.c.  502),  made  air  the  first  principle  ;  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  added  life  to  air  ;  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian  (b.c.  500), 
declared  that  caloric  was  all  in  all  ;  Pythagoras  traced  every- 
thing to  the  primal  monad  ;  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (b.c.  617) 
was  a  material  pantheist  ;  Parmenides  (b.c.  500)  denied  the 
world  of  sense  altogether,  and  believed  simply  in  pure  being  ; 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (b.c.  492 — 432)  was  a  pantheist  ; 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (b.c.  460),  the  most  learned  naturalist 
before  Aristotle,  declared  the  human  soul  to  be  a  fiery  atom  ; 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomena?  in  Lydia  (b.c.  500),  maintained  an 
Eternal  Matter  penetrated  by  an  Eternal  Nous  ;  Protagoras 
of  Abdera,  the  Sophist  (b.c.  480 — 410),  held  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual flux  ;  Gorgias  of  Leontium  (b.c.  494 — 400),  the  most 
famous  orator  of  his  day,  taught  that  nothing  had  any  existence 
whatever. 

Then  Sophists  took  the  place  of  the  poets  and  the  rhapsodists. 
They  were  essentially  rhetoricians,  who,  w^ith  a  vast  store  of 

*  Dcilliiijrer  shows  very  elcaily  that,  eviMi  as  early  as  B.C.  520,  Tlieo2«'nos  taught  tliat  there 
■was  a  liidden  ami  internal  meaning  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  He  turned  the 
quarrel  amongst  the  gods,  in  the  Iliad,  into  an  allegoiv.  lleiaelitus  di<l  in  like  manner.  The 
lirst.  however,  to  s\st»'miiti/.e  thechtetrine  thoroughly,  was  .Met rodorns  of  Lani]»saeus.  Pljito 
was  too  pure  luinded  to  approve  of  the  scandals  t)f  the  gods  in  any  l\)rni.  (Cf.  (.itntilf  ami  Jar, 
Toi.  i., /iooJt  r.,  §  1.  ;».  2itl— 2tt2.) 

t  And  in  fact,  Greek  i)hilosoi>hy.  instead  of  making  an  advance  as  it  gained  in  experience, 
evidently  grew  not  towards  light,  hut  towards  darkness.  True.  Socrates.  Aristoth'.  and  especi- 
ally Plato,  ilhnuinated  the  lower  world  for  a  lime.  Hut  ev«Mi  their  teachings  wert'  too  high  and 
])ure  tor  tlu'  tendencies  of  fallen  man  :  or,  at  all  events,  thev  hail  not  the  jiower  to  give  man 
an  .tssuranci'  of  ii  certain  futnrt',  or  the  key  to  cardinal  pro\)len)s  of  hnnnin  destiny.  VVJiat 
were  the  teachings  of  Carneades.  and  of  the  later  Academy,  hut  testimonies  to  the  world  that 
]»lnlosophy,  as  a  i-eligion.  or  as  a  directive  i)ower  amongst  men.  had  tailed  .'  What  do  they  tell 
us  else  llian  th.'it  ueit  licr  t  he  drast  ie  mind  of  Socrates,  nor  the  .s;tgacity  of  the  Stag>  rite,  nor 
the  high  musings  «)f  Plato,  had  been  ahle  to  make  man  certain  of  his  destiny,  or  to  keep  seu- 
sualism  from  degrading  and  darkening  his  mind  ? 
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self-assuiaiice  and  mother-wit,  professed  to  prepare  the  young 
for  the  battle  of  lift*.  They  undertook  to  popularize  j)hilos- 
ophy  ;  to  have  an  answer  ready-made  for  every  ditiiculty,  and 
to  lay  down  the  law  off-hand  on  every  subject.  Gorgias,  Prota- 
goras, Prodicus,  and  other  such  brilliant  sx)eakers — like  the 
scholastics  of  the  days  of  Abelard, — travelled  from  city  to  city 
throughout  Greece,  and  fascinated  the  eager  and  impressionable 
minds  of  their  restless  countrymen,  by  the  dash  of  their  rlietoric, 
by  their  assumption  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  readiness  of  their 
resource. 

Their  irreverence  and  rationalism  speedily  introduced  ele- 
ments of  unbelief.*  Many  of  them  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  indecent  mythologies,  and  the  crude  theogonies,  which  liad 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets.  Protagoras  spoke  with 
undisguised  contempt  of  them.  Prodicus  said  th<3  gods  were 
set  up  by  the  egotism  of  man  ;  Critias  declared  tliat  they  were 
the  invention  of  the  lawyers  ;  the  comic  poets  joined  the  chorus, 
and  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  Aristophanes,  turned  upon 
the  philc^sophers  for  simply  doing  that  which  they  themselves 
were  doing  every  day.  Yet  the  masses  of  the  po])ulation  were 
desperately  attached  to  the  odious  practices  of  their  diabolical 
religion.  Cruelty  and  superstition  are  the  constant  associates 
of  sensual  debauchery.f  Recall  the  frequent  religious  j)rosecu- 
tions  in  Athf^ns  ;  the  power  of  the  priests  over  Alcibiades  ;  the 
trial  of  Aspasia ;  the  exile  of  Protagoras ;  the  accusation 
directed  against  -^schylus  ;  the  imprisonment  of  Anaxagoras ; 
or  the  dftnger  in  which  Pericles  himself  stood  of  being  branded 
with  impiety ;  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  evident 
at  a  glan(*e. 

What  a  fearful  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  confusion  must 
not  the  Greek  world  have  been  in,  during  the  full  bloom  of  its 
highest  cultivation !  The  heavens  darkened  with  families  of 
disgusting  gods ;  the  earth  poisoned  by  the  impurity  of  their 
worship  ;  philosophers  doubting  of  all  things,  and,  when  dog- 
matising, teaching  a  code  of  error  contradictory  to  the  first 


*  Of  coiinie  the  Greek  relicion.  being  founded  in  error,  and  not  in  truth,  could  not  stand 
the  ap|)iieati(iii  of  any  tent.  Tlie  tw<»  great  stamlards  to  whicli  the  Greeks  appealed,  were  tra-- 
dition  and  the  anthority  of  their  priests.  Tlie  ])iety  of  the  Athenians  generally  ended  in 
cruelty,  and  always  bred  intuleninee  ;  for  whilst  tliey  appealed  to  the  past  in  support  of  their 
WMi-sliii».  tliey  were  exeessi  vt-l;.'  sensitive  to  anything  lik«-  diseussion  on  matters  of  belief.  Tlia.f 
felt,  no  doubt,  tliat  their  system  was  not  made  to  Im*  cross-questioned,  ami  that  when  tlie  curi- 
ous human  mind  began  to  tani|>er  with  it.  it  would  sjieedily  come  to  pieces.  Though  they  may 
not  have  believed  ia  it  tlieniselves,  the}'  would  often  suppMjrt  it  on  grounds  of  political 
exj>edieucy. 

t  I  need  simply  refer  to  tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  vnU\  orgies  in  worship  of  Bacchus, 
•with  their  violence,  lust,  and  frenzy  :  and  to  tlie  readiness  with  which  the  most  popular  rulei-8 
Wfre  acrused  of  ••  impietv."  "  sacrilege,"  or  "  j>rofauation."  Doubtless  the  same  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  of  tin-  •  sen.safional."  which  ma<le  them  invent  their  uneleau  mysteries  and  rile», 
gave  the  Greeks  a  taste  for  persecuting,  with  unmitigated  cruelty,  those  who  ridiculed  their 
gods. 
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principles  of  natural  and  moral  truth.*  What  a  deep  contrast 
between  the  "  Fathers  "  of  Christian  and  of  Greek  philosophy  ! 
— between  men  who,  on  the  whole,  were  equal  in  intellect  and 
culture,  but  were  distinguished  by  this  one  note  :  that  the 
former  possessed  Christ,  whilst  the  latter  had  no  Christ  at  all !  f 
In  place  of  8.  Anthony  look  on  Heraclitus.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed misanthrope.  He  was  eaten  up  with  a  devouring 
melancholy,  and  nourished  supreme  contempt  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

"  He  fled  to  the  mountains,  there,  in  secret,  to  prey  on  his  own  heart.  He 
was  a  misanthrope,  and  misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  moi'bid  conscious- 
ness of  self,  than  fi-om  the  sorrowful  opinit)n  formed  of  othei"S."  | 

In  place  of  S.  Athanasius,  look  upon  Parmenides : 

"Born  to  wealth  and  splendour,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  envy  which 
always  follow  splendour  and  tal(Mit,  it  is  conjectured  that  his  early  careei*  wjis 
that  of  a  dissipated  voluptuary."  ^ 

Dioch(Ptes  taught  him  to  despise  riches,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  philosoi)hical  pursuits.  The  result  of  his  meditations 
issued  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  which  opened  the  door  to 
universal  doubt. 

In  place  of  8.  Basil,  look  on  Empedocles.]  He  was  of  a 
haughty  and  passionate  charact(^r  : — 

"  His  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garments,  a  g:(/lden  girdle, 
the  Delphic  Crown,  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  He  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  a  g-od  whom  men  and  women  reverently  adored. "^[ 

His  death  does  not  resiMuble  that  of  S.  Basil  any  more  than 
his  life.    He  plunged  headlong  into  the  cratei-  of  Mount  -^tna.** 

*  Evoii  Plato,  tho  purest  of  tlu'  Giveka.  as  will  ho  sci'ii  later  on,  manifests  the  blindness  of 
his  mind,  rrovidence  liiis  allowed  these  ^nat  m«'n,  it  would  seem,  to  testify  by  their  very 
nobleness  of  eluuaeler  to  the  I'.net.  that  man,  with  th<'  hij;hest  of  hunnui  pifts,  is  not  self-sntlie- 
in;i;  that  nature  has  been  struck  :  that  m.in  cannot  be  his  own  jihysician:  that  the  best  and 
|)urcst  that  he  can  do.  wlu-u  endoxved  with  the  most  perfect  tnitural  qualities,  witnes.ses  to  liis 
nubceihty,  and  calls  tor  a  hi;:h<r  lifihl.  The  very  contrast,  for  example,  between  some  portions 
of  the /i'<7»((/>/(c  and  ot hers,  would  lead  the  mind  at  first  t<)  inni;;ine  that  the  same  soul  could 
not  have  com-eived  such  «(»utradietory  id<'as.  To  talk  so  divinely  on  "  ,Iustice,"  aud  then  to 
atlvocate  abortion,  is  «niite  uuintnil'fi'hle,  exct>pt  on  tlu>  8Ui)position  of  ori^jinal  siu. 

t  Speaking  merely  a-sthetically,  how  far  more  b»>autiful  and  touchiuK.  how  much  more* 
retined.  the  ficiith'  humility  of  a  Christian  marl\  r.  trostiui;  in  him,*elf  not  at  all.  but  in  (mmI 
alone.  ;;i\iu>i  uj)  his  body  to  t  lie  torture  t  hrou;;h  the  power  of  Christ  who  streuiithens  him.  and 
l>utlin;'(lowu  all  tu"  <loes  with  any  virtue  in  it,  iu)l  to  himself,  but  to  another; — how  much 
more  ])crfect  in  its  ciux'eptiou  is  not  this,  than  the  deliance  of  Socrates,  and  the  self-relianeo 
of  those  who  were  simplv  supported  by  ]>liilosoi)hy  !  There  is  somelhiait  so  eoars*'  and  vulgar 
in  pa;;au  heroism — somethiuii  which  speaks  so  stnm^ly  of  the  aninuil  man,  that,  in  eom)iarison 
with  the  beautiful  retinement  of  ("hnstian  devotedness,  it  becomes  absolutely  distasteful  to 
one's  couc<>j)tion  of  tlu*  beautiful  in  intuals. 

t  1  <nn)te  the  words  of  Lewes'  Ilistori/  of  PliiU^xopht/,  in  order  that  the  readiT  may  Ix"  quite 
certain  that  I  an»  not  'nuikin!;  out  a  ca.s*-"  against  the  (Jreek  ]»hilosopher8,  in  order  to  set  off 
Christianity  the  mon'.  The  contnuit  is  so  great.  I  a«lmit.  tln»t  it  might  tiaftily  be  imagined  that 
dramatic  eitVect  had  been  aimed  at.  (See  I'ol.  I..  Srcojul  Hpoch,  C/kt/).  /..  i  1,  />".  66,  Third  KditUvu) 
Heraclitus  was  born  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (n.c.  .V);i), 

§  hewes"  Histan/  of  I'liilosophi/.  \'oK  I.,  First  Kintch,  CA<i/>,  III..  5  .1.  p.  50 — .M.  Parmenides 
■was  born  at  Klea.  n.  c.  5;!6, 

II  Born  at  .Vgrigentum,  in  Sicily,  n.  c,  444. 

U  Lewes'  m.-itiH-ii  of  I'hito.-sophy.  I'ol.  I..  Stcoiui  A-'/x'Wt.  i  :?.  ;>.  88. 

**■  "  Hi]>pobotus  vero  ilhuu  ait  nbi  exsurrexeraf  .T.tnam  jietivisse  ;  quo  cum  pervonisset.  in 
ignis  orateias  se  injceisse.  ibique.  dum  famam  <upit  adslruere.  quod  l»eus  etVcctus  .sit.  ignilms 
cousunitum  isse.  post ea  ut  SCSI- res  haberet  agnitum  es^e,  una  ex  illiiis  crepidis  vi  llauiuuv  ivd 
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In  place  of  8.  Gregory  TJieologus,  look  pn  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaics.*  He  was  so  enslaved  to  lust,  which 
he  liad  learnt  to  indulge  in  at  Minyje,  that  some  say  he  disgusted 
even  ISocrates. 

"Socrates  with  snch  men  as  Aristippus  and  Alcil)i}i<les  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson  with  the  '  young  bloods '  Toi)hani  Beavuderk  and  IJennet  Lang- 
ton  :  he  was  wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to  be 

scandalized  by  their  love  of  i)leasure Fi-oni  Athens  he  went  to 

iEg-ina,  wliere  he  met  Lais  the  world-renowed  courtesan,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Corinth. "t 

In  a  word,  Aristippus  was  a  gay,  brilliant,  and  prudent 
debauchee,  who  preserved  his  health  in  order  to  prolong  his 
pleasure,  and  raised  up  delight  into  a  philosophic  system. J 

In  place  of  l^j.  Jerome,  look  upon  Antisthenes  : — \ 

**  He  was  stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid  ;  he  was  proud,  and  his  doctrine 
was  haughty;  he  was  cold,  and  his  docti-ine  was  unsympathising"  and  self- 
isolating.  .  .  .  Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  displayed  his  contempt  of 
ordinary  iLsat^es,  and  his  pride  in  (littering'  trom  othei'  men.  He  used  to 
ai)pear  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  with  ostentatious  poverty.  Soci'ates  saw 
through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  see  your  vanity,  Antisthenes,  j^eenng- through 
the  holes  in  your  cloak,'  .  .  .  Antisthenes  thought  he  could  only  pre- 
serve his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savag'e.  He  wore  no  g-arment  except  a  coai-se 
cloak ;  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  earned  a  wallet  and  a  staft";  and 
renounced  all  diet  but  the  simplest.  His  mannei-s  con-esponded  to  his 
ai)peai-ance.  Stei-n,  reproachful,  and  bitter  in  his  language;  careless  an<\ 
indecent  in  his  gestures;  .  .  .  as  he  grew  old,  his  gloomy  temj^er  became 
morose  ;  he  became  so  insupportable  that  all  his  scholai*s  left  him,  except 
Diogenes  of  Sinope.  .  .  .  In  his  last  agony,  Diogenes  asked  him  whether 
he  needed  a  fiiend :  *Will  a  friend  release  me  from  this  pain?'  he  replied. 
Diogenes  gave  him  a  dagger,  saying,  *  This  will.'  '1  wish  to  be  freed  from 
pain,  not  fi-om  life,'  WJiS  the  reidy."| 

He  was  often  called  "  The  Dog."  If 


exteriora  reiecta,  quippft  calciari  Bolebat  aere.  Huic  faniif  PaiiHanias  rcliicfabatiir."  (See 
Dio^iciiis  La<'rtii  dr  Vitin,  ItogviatihuM  et  Apophthegiiiatihus  Clarorum  I'hilosophornm  Lihri  V. 
pfjHUriorrs  (iriurf  et  J^itinfi  rerenititi  mm  Jndicihua  a  I'aullo  Daniele  LonyoUo  :  Vurue  liiyniliaiue 
a]nul  (fotthartl,  Jnavnem  I'ultMrnm,  Vol.  III.,  Tom.  II.,  Lib.  IHII.,  Cap.  II..  n.  l\,  p.  937.)  If  tlie 
Blory  of  /Etna  ht;  in)t  true,  still  it  hIiows  the  character  of  iiieu's  opiniuu  of  tlie  philosopher. 

*  Dioflorus  Kives  b.  c.  .'{Wi  as  the  date  of  tliis  philosopher. 

t  Lewes'  Jli.ttory  nf  I'hilosopln/.  Vol.  I.,  Fijih  Epoch.  CJuip.  II.,  p.  180.  If  the  reader  would 
know  more  of  the- wickedness  aii(i  evil  courses  of  this  man,  let  him  opeu  Xenophon's  3/emor- 
ahilifi,  an<l  read  Plato's  hint  about  him  in  the  Ptuedn. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  "jivi's  a  cmnparatively  full  account  of  tills  j)liilosfipher.  (See  VoL  II., 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII..  nil.  1—19,  p.  2(Mi— 2.);).)  "  Krat  autem  ei  iuKenium  facile,  nt  se  accoinmodaret 
et  hx'o.  et  tenipori.  ac  persouie.  Noxeral  onmeni  conveiiicntiii-  siintilare  rafionem.  Quanio- 
brem  et  Dion.vsio  plus  cateris  probai)af  ur.  (|nia  oniin-.  ()iu)d  einerjjeret.  bene  di.sponere  uosset. 
'  Nam  libeuter  jtercipiebat  pra-sentium  volujjtatem,  ita  ut  absentibus  frueretur,  nou  laborabat' 
nude  <-t  Diop-nes  ipHum  regium  adpellabat  canem ;  eumque  Timou  ut  uimis  delicatum  acriter 
mordet,  cum  ait: 

'  Qualis  Aristippi  molis  uatura  sophlsta;, 
Quic  iwtnit  ta<tu  a  falso  «lis(;erner«;  verum.'  " 

(L'K.  at.,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  3.  p.  201—202.) 

§  Flourished  K.r.  366. 

II  Lewes'  Hiijioni  of  I'hiUtmphy,  Vol.  I..  Fifth  Eimch.  Chap.  1 1 1.,  p.  Ifi5. 

11  The  school  of  the  Cynics  was  so  called,  probably,  on  account  of  the  do<i-1ike  habita, 
shameless  insoleuee.  obstinacy  and  vehemence  ot  th«>se  who  belcuised  to  it.  The  attacks  of 
Autiutheucs  <ui  Alcibiiwlcs  sliow  Ihcr  violence  of  this  man's  character. 
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In  jjlace  of  8.  John  Chrysostom,  look  at  Diogenes.*  Dio- 
genes of  kSinope  embraced  poverty  as  a  profession,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  fellowman  as  his  end  in  life.  His  language 
was  coarse  and  brutal,  he  lived  in  a  tub,  his  only  garment  was 
a  cloak. 

"In  piihlic  he  performed  all  those  actions  which  decency  has  condemned 
to  privacy.  Decency  of  ev^ery  kind  he  studiously  outraged.  .  .  .  Diogenes 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  we  doubt  whether  the 
debauchei-y  of  the  tirst  proflit^ate  in  the  jii-otligate  city  [Athens]  wei'e  more 
reprehensible,  than  tiie  debauchery  of  pride  which  disgraced  the  Cynic. 
.  .  .  One  day  he  called  out,  *  Approach  all  men  ! '  When  some  approached, 
he  beat  them  back  with  his  club,  saying,  *  I  call  for  men  ;  ye  are  excre- 
ments.' .  .  .  Thus  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  ostenta- 
tious, and  abstemious.  .  .  .  One  day  his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On 
arriving  at  the  portico  under  which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they  found  him 
still  lying  on  the  gi'ound  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He  seemed  to  sleep.  They 
pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak :  he  was  dead,"t 

And  so,  did  space  permit,  I  might  draw  out  the  characters  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  and  they  would  present  a  very 
miserable  picture  by  the  side  of  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Augustine,  and 
8.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Where  Christianity  does  not  exist  to  maintain  the  balance, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  ever  swings  restlessly  between 
extremes.  One  extravagance  gives  birth  to  another.  Super- 
stition is  the  first-born  of  scepticism  ;  and  even  luxury  itself  at 
length  creates  its  contrast  in  the  brutal  asceticism  of  an  Antis- 
thenes  or  Diogenes.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  simply  examples 
of  kicking  the  beam  on  either  side.J 

It  was,  in  great  measure,  the  influence  of  a  reaction  which 
brought  out  the  genius  of  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy.     The 

*  A  Cynic  of  Siuojw,  born  aUont  h.<\  412.  I>issolnt«'an(\  oxtirtvapant  in  youth,  he  eventually 
bt'canu-  nl()^o^^t^  and  lanatitally  anstorc.  In  sunmu  r  \\r  would  idII  in  hot  sand,  in  winter  t-ni- 
bracr  tVo/.fii  wtatnt's.  Donltts  arv  thrown  b\-  sonic  on  th«'  tra«lition  of  his  liavinj;  takin  uj*  his 
ri'siilinr*-  in  a  t\ib.  lU-  is  about  thr  nio.st  dis;;nsting  and  anii-rliri.stian  nianilistation  of  hiunan 
pride  that  is  to  bo  mot  with  in  pa^^an  liislory. 

t  Lowes'  llistorji  of  Philuaophu,  Vol.  I..  Fifth  Epoift.  Cha/K  III.,  p.  186—192,  His  eneqiy  of 
cliuraolt-r  was  most  rtMuarkable.  His  Lifr.  l»y  Pitmcncs  Larrlins.  is  full  of  onrions  nneitloto. 
For  i'\aMij)l(' :— •■  Cnni  vcro  .Vthonas  tont'i-ssissct.  ad  .\nt  ist  h»i>cn»  so  adpiiiav  it.     Kuin  ille  cum 

II .        : -.         .  :•     -  A    .  •  :        :       1         .  .  '    .  •  III  ■  ■    . 


*-  i.f  m    tit'[tmtlil  iUV  (t  prut    <  r<  'I  iri<i  (  It,  •/(  'iiri  f*«  r/r    /    ri(  ( fir  f  ri  (/I ,     i  ^lt,   j  i  i . ,   i^iu.     t    i. .    t  ii/«.     f  i  ..   ri,  £,  ff,  .»o  i — oo£.  f 

His  <>\  nital  rharailtr  srcnis  to  have  shown  itself  to  the  last  :  at  least  l>io;iene8  Liwrtius  sjtys: 
— "  Ainnt  ()nidan\.  ilhan.  diini  nioreii-t  nr.  niandasse.  in.-u-pultiun  proiiei  eadaver,  ut  omues 
bestial  j>artieipes  ipsins  essent,"     (I'ol.  III.,  Lib.  I'l..  (up.  II..  jk  II.  />.  ti;i7.) 

t  And  whilst  th«-y  are  absolute  opi>onents.  they  unite  in  fallinj;  into  greater  mist  and  ob- 
scurity resardinji  the  hi<;lu'st  interests  of  uuvn  than  the  phih>.so]>h»rs  from  whom  they  ou>;bt 
to  have  learnt  a  lesson.  ZeiH>  (u.o.  MO — 260)  tausjht  eomjitete  materialism,  or  pantheism, 
whieh  is  the  sann>  thinu — makinji  matter  and  <liviiMty  to  Iw  one.  Thus  there  is  no  such  thin.!; 
as  freedom  or  evil:  lanlls  are  "  mistakes."  and  •nainial  proportion"  is  tin-  liiKliest  tMid  »>f 
man.  Kpieurus  (u.c.  ;«2— "iTU)-  Uiosienes  Laertius  shall  sjM-ak  t»f  him.  He  gives  a  full  aeeount 
ol  this  philo.sopher.  (  I'oL  11'..  l.i'>.  X..  ;>.  10.!:' — 12;!-t.)  l.ove  of  sensual  pleasure  was  bis 
pbilosoiihy  of  lite  :— •' In  Libro  ciinxine  de  Kine  sie  .serihere  :  •  N'ain  eiiuidem  nihil  IihIh-o.  quiHl 
oouum  intellifjam.  si  saporuin  voln)>tates.  et  qua'  e\  Venereis  eonstant.  et  »ju.v  auribus 
pereipinntur,  miaMine  ex  foruuv  venustate  blaudiuutur  oeulis,  anferam."  "  fLor,  Cit,.  Vol.  II'., 
Lib.  X..  u.  :).  ]).  10«'».) 
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pantheistical  absurdities,  the  materialism  and  atheism,  of  the 
j)hilosophers  who  preceded  him,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  faculties  of  Socrates.  Then  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of 
sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians — who  d«»alt  in  fine 
words  and  sonorous  phrases,  but  had  nothing  solid  or  serious 
about  them, — disgusted  an  intellect  like  his,  naturally  keen, 
accurate,  and  observant. 

Socrates  (b.c.  4(39)  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  (Sojjhroniscus),  and 
Ids  mother  was  a  midwife.*  At  first  he  worked  in  his  father's 
studio,  and  is  said  to  have  carved  a  statue  of  the  Gracos.f  But 
he  soon  threw  down  his  chisel,  and  feeling  himself  divinely 
called,  began  to  advocate  the  cause  of  true  philosophy.  His 
education  was  not  conducted  by  the  Sophists,  he  was  too  poor 
for  that ;  but  he  was  trained  in  the  open  air  of  Athens,  in  the 
agora,  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  market-place ;  and  in  the 
company  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  his  keen  and 
penetrating  intelligence  received  a  stimulus  which  it  is  out  of 
the  xjower  of  books  to  give.:}: 

But  it  was  not  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  sophistry  of 
the  rhetoricians.  Socrates  saw  through  all  their  holiowness, 
and  loathed  the  acrobatic  display  of  dexterity  by  which  they 
imposed  on  the  volatile  Athenians,  who  wf^re  "  coiitejitioids 
avidicri'es  qitam  veritatis,''''  Nor  was  he  dazzled  or  subdued  by 
the  philosophers.  He  had  studied  their  jdiysical,  moral,  and 
dialectical  systems,  and  discovered  that  they  had  un^h^rtaken  to 
treat  on  subjects  which  were  beyond  their  dex)th.^  His  feeling 
was  rather  to  combat  than  to  follow  them.  He  perceived  how 
their  vanity  and  arrogance  had  undermined  the  first  principles 
of  stability,  and  how  his  im])ressionable  countrymen  were  prac- 
tised upon,  and  injured,  by  the  extravagances  and  unrealities 
of  their  favourite  teachers.  He  perceived  how  debauched  the 
beautiful  city  had  become,  and  that  truth  and  honesty   were 

*  Phaeiiarete. 

t  "  Fiirro  Diiris.  serviisso  ilium  flit.  «'t  sciilp«JsHf  lapidcs.     Opus  illins  ossf  {iratias,  (pi.-E  sunt 
iu  arce,  vcbtitas,  pU-rique  a«l.si'i  nut.     L'ndt*  illuin  i-t  Tiiuon  in  Siliis  ita  <l<|>iu;iit  liiy  vi-rsibus: 
^     •  Kluxit  al)  lii.s  le;;uuH|Uf  liii|iiax.  lapifluuKiue  politor 
(Jr;«-«M»iiiiii  vates,  ini]>iist iir;fi|iie  iii;ijii.-it<T, 
l)ei"is<>r,  rliftoi<|iu;  hiiltattitMis.  et  .simulator.'  " 

(Dioj;«iJ«'8  LaertiuH.  Vol.  /.,  Lih.  11.,  Cap.  V.yn.  4,  p.  1.52—153.) 
t  "  Von  seinpr  Jujjend  wi88«'ii  wir  weiiif:.  Jiiul  sclili«*s8en  daraus,  da.s.s  sciuor  Bilihing  »oii»l 
kciiH-  Iliilfisuiittfl  /,»  btatteii  kanieu.  als  hoIcIh*.  <l<-r<*u  jcdcr  Atiicm  r  Heiiier  Zeit  sich  eifreuen 
kdiiiite.  Zwar  wird  uii8  fjesiijjt.  er  nei  Sflii'ilfr  dvs  Aiia.\a;i<ira»  o(h  r  dt-a  Aic1h-I:m»8  de^i  I'liysikcra 
;:ewe»»'n:  al>er  das  er8t«Te  ist  erwfi.slich  falsch.  uiid  das  aiidere  \ve;;eu  di-s  StillhcliweigeuH  d«r 
alt«T«*ii  Zeugen  weiiif?»tfns  selir  uu\valir.M;li»'iulicli."  (Kitter,  Gesf.hichtf  <Ur  Philonojjhie  alter 
Zeit,  Zrceiter  Theil,  Vol.  II..  Zweiles  Cai>ilel,  p.  18—19:  Ziceile  verbeimrte  Auflage :  Hamburg,  1837.) 

§  'Aniuiailverteiis  aut<-ui  naturalcni  gpecuiatioueni  a<i  uos  uou  adinodum  pertiaere,  de 
luoiali  discipbua  pbilosopliari  intcpit,  et  iu  otiiciius.  et  iu  publico  quotidie  :  idque  iuquircudum 
huitabatur, 

'  Quid  tibi  in  aedibus  pravum  aut  bouum  fuitrit.' 
Ssppe  vero  inter  loquendum  a;:eutt!  id  oratioiii.s  v«-bem«ntia.  talitruin  ferire  solebat.  et  crines 
Vflb're.  ita  ut  a  plerisque  rideretur,  bab«ieturque  di-.-iiMt-tui.  qua-  tamr-u  oniuia  ferebat  asquo 
auiniti.  Liide  et  cum  fuis.set  a  quodaui  calce  jw-rcussi's.  adinirautibus  illius  toUrautiaiu  dixit: 
'  Quid' enim  '  si  nif  asiuus  calce  imp«:rtis»«t,  uum  illi  diem  dudasem?'"  (Diogeues  LaertiUB, 
Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.    n.  6,  p.  154—155.) 
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little  revei'Ciiiced  by  the  vain  and  frivolous  frequenters  of  its 
agora,  gymnasia  and  public  j)laces. 

He  felt  a  divine  call  to  become  the  apostle  of  truth  in  a  world 
of  delusion,  hollowness,  and  rhetorical  inflation.*  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  Sophists  did  not  know  what  they  were  discours- 
ing about ;  and  that  this  species  of  self-deception  was  the  ruin 
of  all  true  wisdom,  and  a  peril  to  the  State. f 

He  was  a  genius.  He  did  not  require  to  travel,  like  other 
philosophers,  into  foreign  lands,  to  learn  the  just  and  true.^: 
His  store  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  circumference  of  his  own 
teeming  brain.  Unless  when  forced  to  serve  the  army,  he 
hardly  once  went  outside  the  walls  of  Athens.  He  was  even  a 
stranger  to  the  cool  and  classic  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.^  His  life 
was  spent  in»the  free  open  air,  amidst  the  crowds  of  the  busy 
city.  He  sought  men  ;  he  freely  conversed  with  all  ;  all  loved 
to  h(\ar  him.  He  was  a  novelty  in  Athens  so  different  to  the 
shallow  granmiarian  and  the  empty  Sophist.  Though  of  repul- 
sive personal  appearance,  his  intellect  was  so  crystal  clear,  his 
reason  so  exc^uisitely  accurate,  his  vision  so  swift  and  keen,  his 
readiness  so  remarkable,  his  agility  in  throwing  an  opponent, 
in  twisting  him  into  some  unbearable  position,  so  astounding, — 
there  was  something  so  preternatural  about  these  powers  of  his 
mind, — that  he  speedily  became,  amongst  a  city  of  famous  men, 
of  all  the  most  distinguished.! 

The  rhetoricians  had  been  the  centre  of  attraction.  Now 
the  charm  was  to  witness  Socrates  upset  these  vain  pretenders. 
They  dealt  in  the  sentimental,  in  phrases  whicli  were  full  of 
rhetoric,  but  had  little  point  or  logic.  Socrates  showed  the 
world  that  such  displays  were  exhibitions  at  once  of  emptiness 
and  ignorance  :  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  every  vice, 
and  that  the  really  learned  man  could  not  be  vicious.^     He 


*  "  Nilcl>atur(iu«  HUinnio  in<;t'iiii  aouiuiii«>.  iion  tarn  illtuum  sfiitontiam  reffllore.  qiinin  ipse, 
quid  vcnim  t'ssi't.  iuvcniie.  KiTtur  cum  Kmipitlrs  i-i  U-ycmlniu  llt-raclili  itpiusrulnm  d«'ilisst't. 
rojjarrtiiiH",  <iin<I  .sihi  vidcrt'lui- f  dixissc:  '  Kti  (|ui(l«Mii,  i|U!iMiitc1li>\i.  fortia  sunt:  puto  itoni  t-t 
qua'  noil  iiil<IU\i  :  vcrutu  Dtlvo  (luoi)iatu  natator*-  in<li;;tMit.' "  (l>ii>>j«'iirs  i>acrtius,  I'oL  I.,  Lib. 
II.,  Cop.  ('.,  )i.  -,.  p.  iX)— ir>ti.) 

t  iSophisuis  went  l>v  tli«'  name  «>f  their  inventors,  siieh  as  the  CrocodiU,  the  Nobody,  the 
EIrctra,  tlie  Tumbler,  tlie  liithlpatr.  the  Hnipof  .sVim/,  tlie  Coverrd  H'a<l.  4:e. 

t  "  i'erejjrinatioue  vev()  ill!  opus  non  fuit.  ijueMiadnuMliun  phnimi.s,  nisi  euiu  niilitare  inouni- 
heret.  Aha.s  enuu  semper  «'0(h'm  in  h)eo  manens.  eonleniins  <Mim  faniiliaribus.  ae  stnilj«>sis 
(lispnlahal.  "     (Dioumes  I,aertius.   I'ul.  I.,  l.ih.  11.,  cip.  I".,  ii.  7.  />.  K>.\> 

i  vSof rates  was  also  a  man  of  extraordiiuirv  eourajjc  :— •  Henuiue  a<l  Amjihipolim  nrmatus 
luililiam  seeutus  est.  atque  pneho  eoniuiisso  eirea  Dclium,  lapsum  eijuo  Xenophouteu)  adnre- 
hendit,  at»iue  servavit.  Ae  tn<;ieulihus  tum  .\theniin»ibus  eeteris.  ipse  UMito  pai>i>n  ubiliat, 
eiepe  ehim  retrosjtieicns,  et  uUisei  parntUK,  »i  quia  se  invadere  tenlasset."  (Diogenes  Laertius, 
Vol.  I..  Lib.  II..  Cap.   r..  n.  7,  p.  l.Vi.) 

II  Diogenes  1-aertius  <iives  several  examjiles  of  liis  preat  intluenee  over  men  :—"  Aequa  illi 
et  hortaiuli  et  dehorlandi  faeullas  tuit.  Kttnim  Tiieaetetum  eum  d<>  discipUna  dissen-ret.  nt 
ait  Piatt),  miriliee  imnuitatiim  divinnmque  t'erme  remisit.  Kuthvphroua.  qui  patri  perejjrinita- 
Ais  diem  dixerut.  qua'dam  de  justitia  et  pietale  h>quens.  ah  instituto  revoeavit,  Lysiideiu  autem 
iiortaiuhi  maxime  moralem  feeerat.  \e."     f /-<>c.  Cil..  h.  12   />.   lt>V— Hi;i.) 

1[  "Otium.ut  possessiouum  omnium  pulrherrimnm  laudah.it.'  ut  et  in  Svmposio  testatxir 
Xenophon.  Dieebat.el  uuienm  esse  l>onum.  seu-ntiam:  et  mahim  eontra  unieum.  inseitiaiu. 
Opes  ae  nobilitatem  uou  solum  nihil  in  se  habere  houestati.s.  \erum  el  oiuue  lualuiu  ex  eis 
oboriri."  "     (Diojjines  haertius,   i'oL  J..  JAb.  II.,  Cap.  I'.,  n.  14.  p.  llvi.) 
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looked  with  contempt  upon  the  chosen  pastimes  of  the  wrang- 
ling Athenians,  and  proved,  by  means  of  his  match hjss  gift  of 
logic,  the  utter  inanity  of  those  mental  puzzles  which  seemed  so 
greatly  to  fascinate  the  peo])le.  They  never  appear(Mi  happy 
except  when  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  or  physical  conflict ;  the 
stage,  the  arena,  the  law  courts,  the  supper-table,  the  rostrum, 
and  the  cock-pit, — all  were  made  to  minister  to  this  abnormal 
craving,  and  to  supply  materialsfor  an  endless  round  of  intellec- 
tual dissipation.  iSocrates  showed  what  all  this  was  worth, 
lie,  as  no  other,  could  snap  their  sophisms  ;  and  the*'  quibble,'' 
the  "  hook,"  the  "  labyrinth,"  and  the  "  snare,"  and  all  that 
family  of  logical  abortions,  held  out  no  mystery  to  him.  He 
was  a  master  of  destructive  as  well  as  constructive  philosophy  ; 
and  his  very  keenness  tended  to  lessen  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  their  overweening  admiration  for  the  jugghjry  of  sophis- 
tical contention.* 

Still,  he  appeared  amongst  them  without  boast  of  philosophy. 
He  did  not  profess  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  ignorant.  To  examine,! 
to  scrutinize,  to  sift  the  teachings  of  men  ;  to  weigh  his  own 
words,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  by  means  of  a  series 
of  drastic  questions  to  eliminate  all  foreign  matter,  till  he  came 
to  the  inner  core  of' truth, — such  was  the  design  which  Socrates 
had  in  view.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  with  the  point  of  a  ])in,  he 
touched  the  inliated  and  dithyrambic  rhetoric  of  the  pretentious 
(Sophists,  and  it  collapst^l  at  once.;}: 

It  is  little  surprising  that  men  of  great  mind  should  have  been 
struck  and  dazzled  by  the  simplicity  and  directness,  by  the  solid- 
ity and  honesty,  of  the  method  of  this  man.  His  fundamental 
maxim  was  "  Know  thyself."  His  object  was  ethical ;  his 
instruments  were  dialectics,  definition,  and  induction.  He  set 
on  foot,  and  may  be  considered  the  father  of,  the  theory  of  scien- 
tific  knowledge.^     Anaxagoras,   in  all   probability,  suggested 


Ill(^  to 

/  thia 


*  II<"  Hfcms  to  have  possessed  all  tin-  lo^jical  a<lroitue8«  of  .Abdarel,  and  at  the  same  ti: 
have  hei-ii  attracted  by  a  iiKire  serioun  object  in  lite.  See  their  points  of  liKeiies.s,  VoL  I.  i 
■work,  ('hup.  X.,  )>.        .     Sotf. 

t  "  Adserebat  et  da«Mnoniuni  sibi  fulnra  praedieere.  'Ac  bene  ineipere,  parvnni  non  ense. 
si-d  i4ia;;no  pro.xininni.  Kt  scire  se  nihil  jiraeter  hoc  ip.snni.  «|nod  nihil  seiret.  Eoh  item,  niil 
aeslivos  tVnctnH  nia^no  enierent.  desjM-rare,  aiebat.  'se  lon<;evos  fore.'  Ko^atnn  ali(|iianao, 
•lOienain  sit  inveuis  virtns  f  'Nihil  niniis,' inrjnit."  (Diogenes  Laertins,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  J  I.,  Cap. 
r..  n.  \fi,  p.  iwi.) 


vnien  tney  nannie  so  ireeiy,  or  reaMzin<j  ine  ininess  oi  ineir  meaning  aecoraing  to  me  oi» 
iile  of  logical  detinition."     (Lcctnrex  on  the  Sci^nj:e  of  L'it(juage.  Second  Series,  p.  52(i — 'viT.) 

i  Ritter  toncbes  the  principle  or  root  of  his  yjliilosojihy  in  these  words: — "  Wir  kiinnen  a 
nir  vorauHS«'tzen,  dass  die  Idee  des  Wissens.  \v<-lelie  den  Sokrafes  leitetf-.  in  deni  Oiinzen  seii 
intersnchenden  Verfahrens  sicli  ansgedriickt  habeii  werde.  Und  im  Allgenieinen  linde  i 
wcierlci  hieriiber  zu  1x:nitrkeu,  crhtens,  dabh  cr  au  dem   L'uachtiubart>teu  am  triiuligsteu  u 
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to  him  his  high  view  on  the  objective  nature  of  love,  beauty, 
and  truth  ;  Zeno  must  have  influenced  him  with  regard  to 
dialectics.  But  he  it  was  who  clipped  the  wings  of  ignorant 
presumption,  turned  men's  minds  from  the  physii-al  world  upon 
themselves,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  analysis, 
of  testing  and  dissecting,  of  the  rigorous  and  the  precise,  in 
place  of  the  rhetorical,  the  emotional,  and  the  unreal.* 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  career  and  character  of  this 
extraordinary  genius,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  admiration  ;  of  admiration,  on  account  of  his  ear- 
nestness, his  gifts,  and  his  hatred  of  sham ;  of  sadness,  on 
account  of  the  blighting  influences  of  his  pagan   education. 

His  i)ride  came  out  during  his  memorable  defence.  His 
views  on  purity  discover  his  taint  in  nature  ;  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  pagans  here  witnesses  sadly  of  Christianity.  The 
aspirations  of  such  men,  their  theories,  their  soaring  intuitions, 
at  times  appear  to  be  almost  divine ;  but  look  at  their  actual 
lives.  Theory,  however  beautiful  and  chaste,  is  too  ethereal  to 
counteract  the  emotional  violence  of  passion  ;  the  concrete  only 
can  confront  the  concrete.f  If  man's  life  is  to  be  si)otless,  it. 
must  be  through  the  personal  power  of  One  more  mighty  than 
himself.  Here  it  is  that  the  greatest  pagan  is  inferior  to  the 
lowliest  saint.  Banishing  the  accusation  that  Socrates  was 
guilty  of  bigamy,  and  of  corrupting  the  mind  of  youth,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  the  friend  and  familiar  of  dissolute  courtesans. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  Theodota,  and  he  acknowledges  himself 
that  he  h^irnt  rhetoric  from  the  beautiful  and  profligate 
Aspasia,  and  looked  with  an  approving  eye  on  the  irregular 
courses  of  h(^r  lif(\:J:  "  Hence  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he 
should  support  the  worship  of  gods  hardly  more  abandoned 

li«>bslfn  ankiuii>tt»',  inn  von  ilini  niis  (U'n  pliilosophisclien  Godaiiken  zii  entwirkeln  oder 
■w^•ni^^*t^'n.s  iliis  Sirchcn  nuch  iliin  /n  «'r/.»'U;it'n.  und  /,\vfit«'iis,  dass  t'V  ziir  Priifnnn  eiin's  (icdau- 
kfiis  ilin  iiijrdc  nuijiliilu'  Verkni'ipfiuig  biuclitt'."  ( GtschicJite  tUrr  J'hilosophie  alter  Zrit,  Zwtiter 
llifU.  ZwciUs  ('(i}>itrl,  ji.  .W ) 

*  Tlif  jircat  i>iiinipl«' of  int«'lU'ftual  lioucsty  which  rnU'd  his  life  and  formed  his  specialty 
was  little  kn()\\  n  to  tin-  i)liiliisoplier.s  who  preceded  him.  See  Hitter's  treatiUMUt  of  his  principle 
of  "selt'-kiiowltdiif."     (  l.iic.  (^it..  Wi—Xl) 

t  Xi'uophon's  picture  of  him  certainly  is  most  hcantifnl: — "  As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a 
triith  to  he  such  a  )naii  as  1  have  dcscrihi-d:  so  pious  towarils  the  jt«**l**-  !»*•  never  to  nr.dertake 
anythin^i  without  liist  consulting  them  :  so  just  towards  men,  as  nt'ver  to  do  any  injurv.  even 
the  very  slightest .  to  any  one,  whilst  nu»n>  and  >;reat  w»-re  the  In-nctits  he  conferred  on  all 
with  whom  he  had  any  dealin;rs:  so  temperate  antl  chaste,  as  nt)t  to  intlnlne  any  apjH*tite  t)r 
inclination  at  the  c\i>ense  of  wliat«'ver  \\as  modest  and  hccomiiiji;  »»>  prndt-nt.  as  never  to  err 
in,iml';ii\>;  of  fiootl  and  evil,  nor  wantinii  the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate  riphtly  con- 
ticrnin;;  thiMU  ;  so  able  to 'disconrsi'  upon,  and  deline  with  tlu»^reat»'St  a<'cnra»'v.  not  only  those 
]>oints  «>f  which  we  have  h«'t>n  speakinji,  hut  likewise  evi>ry  other,  and,  looking  a«  it  were  into 
the  minds  of  nuMi,  discover  the  very  nH>ment  f»»r  rej>rehendint  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love 
of  virtue.  .  .  ."  (See  Lewes' i/i.<tt)rj/  o/  Philosiyphy,  I'oL  I.,  Fourth  Einnrh,  i  \,  p.  151. 
Third  Etlition.) 

t  There  is  little  donht  that  the  method  of  Socrat»'8  did  teiul  to  province  scepticism  in  many 
minds.  That  is  to  say,  unreality  and  \intrnth  could  not  withstand  the  p»>wer  i>f  his  direct 
eross-«inestionin>i.  Whilst  his  enemies  tle«'larcd  that  he  was  a  <'orrupt«'r  of  youth,  he  declared 
that  it  was  soci«'ty  which  <lid  the  work.  The  nn>re  corrupt  society  became,  so  n«nch  the  more 
would  his  tcachiufis  hav(>  a  sc<'i>tical  etVect :  torso  much  the  h'ss  would  thi>se  who  listened  to 
him  believe  in  the  }ioverm>rs  of  the  state,  and  in  tho.se  traditionary  theories  ami  ingrained 
beliefs  which  formed  the  religious  cod*-  of  Hellas.     The   Socratic  method  was  too  negative  to 
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than  his  tonderest  friends.  He  offered  sacrifices  on  their  altars, 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  rites.  lie  X)rotested  his  belief  in  them, 
and  orchned  an  oblation  to  be  made  to  one  of  them  when  he 
was  on  th('  point  of  d(iath.^ 

These  are  the  words  of  Pha3do  ; 

*'  And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that  when  the  poison  reached 
his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us.  But  now  his  lower  belly  wtia  almost  cold  : 
when,  uncovering-  himself  (for  he  wiis  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  '  Crito,  we  (nve  a  cock  to  iEsculapius.  Discharge  this  debt  for  me, 
and  dont  neglect  it.'  "t 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  original,  forcible,  and  logical 
thinker  of  pagan  times.  Men  of  high  genius,  when  deprived 
of  the  light  of  revelation,  with  ardent  longing,  yearn  after  the 
Unseen  :  like  strong  swimmers  in  a  rough  sea,  they  may  battle 
bravely  for  a  time,  but  at  last  their  vital  force  becomes  exhaus- 
ted, and  they  sink  back  prostrated  into  that  coarser  and  stifling 
element  which  belongs  to  the  senses  and  the  flesh. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  on  the  Athenian  mind  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  He  almost  emptied  the  school  of  the  Sophists. 
.His  exposition  of  their  hollowness  was  too  thorough,  and  too 
brilliant,  to  be  passed  over  by  so  emotional  a  people  as  the 
Greeks.^  There  was  something  almost  preternatural  in  the 
fascination  of  his  conversation.  Zeno,  the  great  master  of 
dialectic,  travelled  twenty  miles  by  night,  disguised  as  a  woman, 
in  order  to  attend  his  teaching.  The  wealthy  Crito  was  his 
intimate  friend.  The  beautiful  Euthydemus  was  won  over  in 
sj)ite  of  himself.  Antisthenes  walked  four  miles  each  day  to  be 
with  Socrates.  Cebes  and  Simmias  followed  him  from  Thebes. 
Isocrates  and  Aristippus  were  his  disciples  ;  Alcibiades  said  he 
would  "  grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk,"  if  he  did  not  fly 
away ;  whilst  all  know  the  enthusiasm  of  Xenophon  for  the 
great  master  of  "  philters  and  incantations."^ 

ofFer  a  substitute  for  what  it  destroyed.  To  lift  man  right  out  of  sense,  and  set  him  in  a  world 
of  fantasy,  was  the  scope  of  Plato,  with  his  exquisite  prose-])oetrv. 

*  DioReues  Laertius  speaks  very  plainly  of  the  saying  that  iSocrates  had  "utraque  sinmL" 
(Vol.  I.,  Lib.  IT..  ('<ip.   r.,  n.  10.  p.  159.) 

t  See  Lewes'  History  of  I'hilo.sophy,  Vol.  I.,  Fnurth  Epoch,  p.  151.     Third  Edition. 

The  accusation  against  Socrates  is  sj)okeu  of  thus  by  Diogenes  Lacrfiiis: — "Cetenim 
ca1uinni:e  jii.Hiuranduui  liii.jusinodi  fuit.  Servatiir  enini  adliuc,  in()uit  Phavorinus  in  Metroo: 
*  Accusavit  Melitus  Mfliti  tilius  Pitheensis.  Socrateni  S(>i)hr(»nisc,i  tilium  .Mopeceuseni,  de  hisce 
eriniinibus.  Jura  \  iolat  SfxTates.  quos  ex  maioruni  instituto  suscepif  <'ivitas,  deos  esse  iiegans, 
alia  vero  nova  daenionia  inducens.  Contra  jus  et  fas  iuvenes  corrumpit.  Poena  illi  mors.'" 
(Diogenes  La^-rtius.  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  IT.,  Cap.  V..  n.  19,  p.  IT.V- 174.) 

t  Not  even  in  his  own  nnmecMate,  interest  could  he  overcome  hfs  antipathy  to  the  arts  of 
the  rhetorician.  "  Pliilosophus  vero.  cum  illi  Lysias,  (juani  ]>ro  eo  scriiiserat,  apologiair.  reci- 
t!ws«'t:  '  Bona,' inquit  '  »*t  pneclara  est  oratio.  Lysia,  mihi  tanien  minus  congruit.'  Krat  enira 
ilia  tudiciali  instituto  vicinior.  quam  ut  philosoidio  conv<  nire  vidcretnr.  Percontanti  Lysia;, 
Cur  si  bona  e.sset,  nou  sibi  congrueret  orafio:  '  Nonne,'  iuquit.  'et  indumenta,  et  caleearneiita 
tjpeciosa  ei>«e  possenf.  neque  tamen  mihi  couvenire /' "  (Diogenes  Laeilius,  Vol.  I.,  L/ib.  II., 
Cap.  v.,  n.  W,  p.  174—175.) 

§  But  he  also  made  liis  enemies.  "  Pyt false  testimonio  laiidatus  est,  quae  Chaerephonti  id 
oraculum  edidit,  quod  in  omnium  ore  est : 

'  .Mortalium  unus  Socrates  vere  sapit.' 
Ex  quo  magna  in  ilium  invidia  contiata  est  4j.c.    .    .    ."    Diogenes  then  ^ves  several  examples. 
(Loc.  CitcU.,  VoL  I.,  LUi.  fl.,  Pap.  V.,  n.  18,  p.  171—172. 
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What  a  contrast  between  Socrates  and  many  of  his  disciples  ! 
See  them  all  listening  to  him,  as  he  upsets  a  Sophist,  or  plays 
with  some  foolish  young  Athenian  who  imagines  lie  has  learnt 
the  art  of  government,  and  the  hidden  secrets  uf  life.  What  a 
new  sense  for  the  Greek  mind  of  that  day,  to  find  a  man  pro- 
testing he  knew  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  himself 
superior  to  all !  * 

See  that  young  man  hanging  on  the  words  of  the  philosopher  ; 
he  is',  in  every  way,  a  contrast  to  his  master.  Graceful  and 
noble  in  appearance,  his  line  physique  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
developed  by  the  trainer's  skill  in  the  gymnasium.  His  brow 
is  broad  and  fair,  his  expression  supremely  spiritual  and 
deeply  sad  ;  he  is  evidently  a  rare  type  of  Greek  intellectual 
beauty,  manifest  in  Hellenic  gracefulness  of  form.  His  whole 
mind  seems  absorbed  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by  his  master, 
his  eyes  are  riveted  upon  him  in  eager  admiration.  He  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  personal  beauty  of  Socrates,  for  *'  in  appearance 
he  resembled  a  Silenus ;  his  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual 
lips,  his  squab  figure,  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  all  points  on 
which  ridicule  might  be  fastened."!  But  the  youth  does  not 
dream  of  ridicule,  for  there  is  something  so  fascinating  in  his 
master's  conversation,  so  bewitching  in  his  direct  and  trenchant 
logic,  so  full  of  genius  in  his  easy  sovereignty  of  mind,  that  the 
very  splendour  of  his  gifts  of  intellect  seems  almost  to  throw  a 
halo  over  his  unfortunate  countenance  and  figure.  Who  is  this 
youthful  admirer  of  Socrates  ?  He  is  no  other  than  Aristocles 
the  Atln^nian,  son  of  Aristo  and  Potona,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Plato  the  divine."  This  was  he  on  whose  infant  lips 
the  bees  are  said  to  have  dropped  their  honey.:}:  Some  declared 
his  father  was  Apollo  ;  others  traced  his  parentage  to  Neptune  ; 


*  Xoiioplion  thus  sponks  of  his  Imbit  of  scokiiiji  out  sooioty  in  ordor  to  iiistrut-t  it:—"  He 
was  constnuti.v  in  public.  For  »>iuly  iu  tlu'  nuuuiu^  he  wouUl  >{•*  to  the  wulks  and  thf  gviu- 
luiHia ;  and  whfu  I  ht-  ai^ora  was  t'lill,  hr  was  to  he  sern  tlu-rc:  and  constantly,  during  the 
rcniaiiuh'V  «)!' the  day,  he  would  he  wiicicvcr  he  was  liUely  to  meet  with  tlu'  most  persons; 
and  lor  the  nn>st  part  he  would  talk,  and  all  tliat  would  uiif;ht  hear  him."  (Cj.  Hampdeu's 
Fathers  of  Greek  Philoaophij,  p.  M~.) 

t  See  Lowes'  /fi.sforv  ()/ iVii7<).<S()/);i.(/,  Vol,  I..  Fourth  Fpoch.  i  I.  p.  127.  The  followiuR  highly- 
celehrated  passast'  from  tlu>  Symin>sium.  is  said  to  contain  the  comhined  perfection  of  wit  aiid 
huiuoiir.  It  loses  little  in  ProtV'ssor  Jowett's  translation. —  '  I  shall  juaise  Socrates."  sj«ys 
Alcihladea.  "  in  a  tijinre  which  \\  ill  appear  to  liini  to  hv  a  caricature,  and  yet  I  do  not  n)ean  to 
laufih  at  him.  hut  only  to  speak  the  truth.  I  say  then  that  he  is  exactly  like  the  nn»sks  of 
Sihuuis,  which  may  he  seen  sit tuii;  in  the  statuaries'  shops.  Inivinj;  pipes  and  tlut«'s  iu  their 
months :  and  they  are  madi>  to  o]ien  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  images  of  gods  inside. 
Mankiml  art>  nothinv;  to  him  :  all  his  lite  is  spent  in  mockiufi  and  thrutiufi  at  them.  But  when 
1  oijeiu'd  him,  and  lt>oked  within  at  his  serious  pnrjiose.  I  saw  in  him  di\ine  and  K<'>l<leu  inutges 
of  fasciuatiny;  heantv."  (See  the  orifjimil  Platonis  Opera,  ex  Receiisione  K.  B.  HirscMitfii,  VoL  /., 
Com-irium,  Cop.  XXU.,  p.  b'lH).     I'arisits.) 

t  Here  is  another  lejieml  (referred  to  indeed,  in  Vol  /..  Chap.  I.,  p.  .  of  thi.s  work)  :— '•  Fer- 
tur  <>t  Socrates  vidi.sse  ]>er  somnium  oloris  pullum  sibi  sui>er  jjenihus  plumescere.  qui  eontinuo 
exortis  alls  iu  altvuu  »>volans  snavissinH>s  lautns  ediderit.  P«>stridie  cum  Tlato  sibi  a  patre 
coinmemlatus  esset.  hnnc  ovirnmii  unem  viderat,  dixisse."  tUiotfeues  Laertius,  VoL  11..  Lib. 
///.,  »k  7,/).  2«G— 287.) 
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all  a(liiiitt(^rl  that  the  blood  of  Codnin,  th(}  patriot-kiii^^,  and  of 
80I011,  tlu'  ^r«^at  law-giver,  flowed  within  liis  veins.* 

He  was  twenty  years  of  age  wln^n  h(i  listened  first  to 
Socrates.  His  education  had  betni  can^fiilly  attended  to  ;  both 
mind  and  body  had  been  exercised,  so  as  to  become  supple  and 
strong — capable  of  great  and  sustained  exertion  in  th(dr  respec- 
tive spheres.  Dionysius  the  grammarian,  Draco  and  Metellus 
the  musicians,  and  Aristo  the  trainer,  were  his  early  masters. 
Poetry,  the  lyre  and  the  flute,  wrestling,  boxing  and  running, 
occupied  his  early  years.f  His  versatility  displayed  itself 
from  the  first.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  as  a  boy  in  poetry 
and  in  gymnastics.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  only  began  to  desjjair  of  poetry  after  he 
had  read  the  masterpiece  of  Homer.  :|: 

Thus  was  his  mind  prepared  to  receive  whatever  impressions 
might  be  made  upon  it.  The  influence  of  Socrates  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  had  given  an  impetus  to  philosophy  quite  new 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Ambition,  curiosity,  love  of  novelty,  as 
well  as  desire  after  truth,  drew  the  city  round  that  grotesque- 
looking  philosopher.  The  very  originality  of  his  system  was  in 
itself  sutficient  attraction  to  a  people  proverbially  frivolous 
and  volatile.  Here  was  the  "  wisest  of  men  "  publicly  declaring 
the  first  principle  of  his  philosophy  to  be,  that  "he  knew 
nothing."  Plato  speedily  perceived  that  a  deep  and  pregnant 
truth  lay  hidden  from  the  multitude,  in  this  dictum,  of  his 
master.  His  mind  was  just  of  that  texture,  of  that  breadth  and 
elasticity,  which  would  appreciate  the  fine  irony,  the  inimitable 
analytical  skill,  and  the  thorough  intellectual  honesty  of 
Socrates.^  Then  his  own  natural  talent  for  dramatic  effect,  his 
expanded  imagination,  and  emotional  nature,  would  find  a 
special  comfoi-t  in  listening  to  those  dialogues  in  which  Socrates 
j)roved,  with  a  witchery  all  his  own,  that  they  who  professed 
themselves  skilled  in  everything,  were  either  stone  blind   with 


*  Those  are  the  words  of  Diogenos  Laertius: — "Plato,  Aiistone  patre  et  matre  Perictiona, 
Athenis  natus  (-st.  Mater  a  Solone  f^ouus  dediicehat.  Solouis  qnippe  frater  Uropidea.  Critiam 
gf  nuit.  cvyus  filius  Calii'schnis;  liiiiim  aiitctn  Untias  filius,  qui  uuus  fiiit  ex  trij;iiita,  Glaucon- 
i»que  pater:  ab  eo  Chariuides  et  Perictione  peiiiti  sunt,  atque  ex  ea  et  Aiistone  Plato  sextus  a 
Solone  uascitur.     Poiro  Solon  ad  Neleum  et  Xeptuunni  {^enus  refert."     (Loc.  Oil.,  p.  282 — 283.) 

t  "  Literasque  apud  Dionvsium  didicit,  cujus  et  in  Anterastia  meniinit.  Exercitatusque  est 
apud  Aristoneni  Argivuin  palaistritaiu."     (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  5,  p.  285—286.) 

t  He  also  loved  paintin^j: — '' Picturse  quoque  fuisse  studiosutn,  ac  poeniata  scripsisse; 
prinio  quidera  ditli.yrambos.  deinde  njelos  ac  tragobdias  .  .  .  Denuini  cum  tragicnni 
rertanieu  esset  iuiturus,  ante  Diouysiacum  tbeatruui,  audito  Socrate,  igni  poeraata  exusfait, 
dicens : 

'  Hue  ades  O  Vulcane,  Plato  nam  t«  eget  in  hac  re.' '' 

(I hid..  Lib.  III.,  n.  6,  S,'p.  286—287.) 

§  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  dictum  was  the  foundation  of  the  prestige,  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates: — "The  influence  of  Sowates  upon  metaphysical  science  arises  from  his 
jieculiar  liiethod  of  instruction.  This  was  based  upon  the  general  workings  and  principles  of 
his  own  mind.  'Know  thyself,'  was  the  key-stone  to  his  philosophy.  The  first  step  in  the 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  was  a  rigid  examination  into  man's  nature.  This  he  ever  ste^- 
tastly  kept  in  view."     (See  Blakey's  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  52.) 
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self-conceit,  or  inflated  with  mental  vapour.*  Then,  again,  the 
very  system  itself  must  have  stinuilated  so  exuberant  and  ener- 
getic a  mind  as  his.  It  o|)ened  to  him,  no  doubt,  vast  fields  of 
thought.  It  i)ointed,  unlike  the  majority  of  systems  which  had 
gone  before,  to  some  steady  and  sx)iritual  truths  ;  and  lifted 
the  mind  out  of  the  flux  and  flow,  the  darkness  and  the  obscurity 
of  gross  material  things,  into  a  higher  and  purer  world. 

Thus  the  great  work  done  by  Socrates  for  Plato,  was  to  give 
him  a  bias  towards  the  Good  and  the  True  ;  and  to  engage  his 
curiosity,  by  artistic  display  of  dialectic,  definition,  and 
induction. 

But  Plato  was  far  too  universal  in  his  tendencies  to  be  content, 
as  his  master  had  been,  with  the  voice  of  his  own  reason,  and 
the  responses  elicited  by  its  conflict  with  other  intellects. 
Socrates  x)ossessed  no  erudition.  His  was  simple  impact,  and 
native  force  of  mind.  He  had  been  influenced,  doubtless,  by 
independent  thinkers,  but  he  had  never  been  to  school ;  the 
vigour  of  his  own  intelligence  was  sufficient  for  itself. 

Plato,  on  the  contrary,  studied  with  avidity  the  philosophical 
systems  of  other  men.  At  an  early  age  he  had  mastered  the 
Ionic  view  and  the  teachings  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.f  It  is 
clear  from  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Lysis ^  which  were  written 
before  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans had  already  informed  his  mind.:}:  How  far  the  theories 
of  those  monks  of  the  pagan  times  influenced  his  philosophical 
career,  and  purifled  his  mental  vision,  by  encouraging  him  to 
love  a  mystic  life,  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized.^  Of  the 
impress  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Eleatic  School,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  "  Dialogues^  Heraditus,  also,  with  his 
doctrine  of  <^ternal  flux,  was  introduced  to  liim  by  Cratylus  in 
early  youth. 

*  Professor  Jowott  ooino«  to  the  cnnchision  that  Plato,  whon  Iw  spt-aks  so  strongly  ajiftinst 
tlH»  Sojiliists.  is  drawing  rather  from  an  idial  type  than  from  any  hvinu  exanijilts.  SjK-aking 
of  Phito's  (lesiiiptiiin  of  these  ini'ii,  he  s;i\  s: — "We  are  not  to  snppose  tlnit  Phito  inten«le«l  by 
sneh  a  deseription  to  thiiiet  Prola.iioiiis  or  (iovfi'i's.  <>>"  even  Thrasyniaelms.  who  all  tnrn  ont  to 
be  'very  ;;o(i(l  sort  ofjieople'  when  we  know  theni,  and  all  of  them  part  on  uo»>d  terms  with 
Soerates.  Hnf  he  is  spiMUiiiii  of  a  heinj;  as  inia^iiiary  as  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoies.  and  whose 
chara»'t»'r  varies  in  ditlerenl  dialotines.  Like  myt holo;;>'.  (Jreek  jihilosophv  has  a  teiuleiiey  to 
lHirs«»nifv  ideas;  and  the  Sophist  is  truly  a  creation  of  Plato's,  iu  which  the  falsehood  of  all 
nuinkintl  is  retlected."  (See  The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  ItUroducL  to  Soph.  III.,  p.  448.  Four  Vols.; 
London,  1«71.) 

t  Oiofiem'8  T.a*'rtins  gives  the  followitic  aoeonnt : — "  Philosophari  ca^pit  \»rimnni  in  Aca- 
doniia.  iinle  st>  in  hortnm.  qni  jn\ta  Colonum  est.  eontnlit.  nt  Alexander  in  Snecessioiiibtia 
seripsit,  lleraelitnm  aihlneens  t«-stem  .  .  .  Hine  annum  vieesimnm  a>tatis  afjens  Soeratem 
nndivit.  Illo  dccedente,  ('ratyh>  lU-raeliti  diseii)nlo.  vt  Hermo>;eni  I'armenitlis  Philosophiain 
tuenti  operam  dedit.  Heinde  enm  esse!  aniuMiim  duod«'trii:inta.  ut  ail  Hernu>»lojns.  Meijara  se 
ad  Kuelidem  e>im  aliis  ali«inot  Soeratieis  eontnlit.  Hino  Cyreiiem  profectns  Theodornnt  niathe- 
niatieutn  andivit  :  aitjne  inth  in  Italiam  ad  I'vthafiorioos,  Philolanin  atqne  Eurvtuiu  couoossit." 
(Ih  l-itis.  <lr..  Lil>.  in.,  n.  H.p.  2il7— 283.) 

t  See  Ritler,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Tliril,  Erstes  Cnpittl,  p.  lfi"2. 

?  Pythagoras  divnled  virtnc  into  two  distitict  branches — to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good. 
"The  whoh'  school  of  Pythagoras  madi-  chastity  one  of  its  leading  virtues,  aiul  »'ven  laboured 
for  the  creation  of  a  monasUc  system."  (See  Lecky's  Europftitt  ^io^•aU,  f'oL  1.,  C'/wip.  l.,pp.  M, 
Uty.     Stcond  Edition.) 
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At  the  death  of  its  founder  (b.c.  390)  the  Socratic  school  broke 
up.  It  possessed  no  bad^e,  or  bond  of  union.  Socrates  main- 
tained no  theory  ;  he  simply  stimulated  thou^dit,  and  taught 
iutellec'tual  honesty.* 

And  Phito,  with  Ills  vast  creative  mind,  with  tlie  marvellous 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  "of  dialectic,  was  destined 
to  confer  on  Socrates  an  immortality,  which  he  deserved  indeed, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  been  his,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  his  disciple. 

The  training  of  Plato  was  not  yet  complete.  Having  learnt  all 
that  could  be  taught  him  by  the  greatest  mind  at  home,  he  was 
now  tit  to  profit  by  travelling  abroad.  He  wished  to  have  the 
widest  education  which  men  and  things  could  give.  In  his 
*'  Laws  "  he  clearly  indicates  how  great  a  benefit  he  derived  from 
seeing  many  famous  men,  and  visiting  many  celebrated  cities. f 
He  was  now  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age.  First,  he  set  out 
for  Megara.  Here,  under  Euclid,  he  studied  dialectic,  and  read 
greedily  the  writings  of  Zeno  and  Parmenides.  Then  he  went 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  continued  his  course  of  geometry,  most 
likely  under  the  renowned  Theodorus,  w^ho,  when  at  Athens, 
had  listened  with  delight  to  the  skilful  dialogues  of  'their 
common  master. 

Next,  he  betook  himself  to  Italy  and  Sicily, J  and  here  it  was 
that  he  appears  to  have  received  his  deepest  mark.  It  was  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Graecia,  that  the  children  of  Pytha- 
goras had  established  their  Synedria  or  colleges. 

What  could  have  had  greater  charm  for  a  noble  mind,  than  a 
generous  love  of  wisdom  ?  And  what  were  these  colleges  or 
monasteries,  but  homes,  in  which  men  spent  their  lives  in  the 
abiding  contemplation  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  truth  "i 
There  is  something  sadly  grand  in  these  high  strivings  of  the 
nobler  jjart  of  man,  even  in  i)agan  darkness,  after  light.  The 
special  characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  was,  that  he  loved 
wisdom,  not  for  profit,  but  simply  for  wisdom's  sake.  His  one 
end  in  life  was  to  make  himself  one  with  it.     He  abhorred  and 


*  still  his  influence  lived  on.  If  Plato  was  so  deeply  impressed,  how  mueli  must  not  otliers 
have  been  moved.  '  Es  ist  jjlaul)l)aft."  says  Kitter.  •'  da.ss  S<)krat»'d  eiue  solclie  (Jewalt  iil>er 
iliu  ausiibte,  da  Platou  selbst  in  stiuen  Gespriiclieu  nirjiends  die  sokratiscli*'  Giiiiidlaj;e  seiuer 
Pliilo.sopliie  verleuguet  und  die  .Macht.  welelie  Sokrates  iiber  die  Geuiiither  der  Miusclien 
ausiibte.  niit  den  glauzeudsteu  Farben  scliildert.  Vou  uuu  au  blieb  er  beim  Sokrates  bis  zu 
d.-s8eu  Tode  als  einer  seiner  treuesten  Scbiiler,  vou  seinein  Lehrer  geschatzt."  ( Geachichte  der 
PhiloHophif  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Theil,  Erstes  Capiiel,  p.  162.) 

t  See  Platouis  Opera  ex  Receji'done  C.  E.  Oh.  Schneideri.  Lib.  XJL,  p.  263—501.    Pariniis. 

t  "  lude  in  Italiam  ad  Pvthagoricos.  I'liilolaum  atque  Euivtum  coucessit."  (Diogenes  Laer- 
tius.  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  ^,  p.  288.)  "  He  wa:f  ae(|uainted  with  Egypt  and  Sicily  from  personal 
»*^servation,  and  was  bv  far  the  most  universal  intelleet  of  the  ancients  up  to  his  own  time. 
And  yet  his  philosopliy  was  a  genuine  growth  of  the  Greek  intellect.  The  Socratic  doctrine  or 
the  absolute  good  and  beautiful,  and  of  the  Deity  revealing  himself  to  man  as  a  kind  of  provi- 
dence, formed  the  ba.sis  on  which  he  started.  '  (Diilliuger,  Gtutile  and  Jew,  Vol.  I.,  Book  K.,«l, 
p.  307.) 
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stamped  upon  the  idea,,  that  science  should  be  prostituted  to 
gain.*  To  faciliate  their  life-object,  these  earnest  men  insti- 
tuted a  species  of  monastic  life.  They  fled  the  world.  The 
Rule  was  most  severe  ;  its  end  was  to  exclude  base  and  low- 
born minds,  and  to  secure  only  such  as  were  worthy  of  contem- 
plation. Hence,  the  noviciate  lasted  five  years.  During  this 
period,  strict  silence  was  enjoined  ;  those  who  could  not  stand 
the  test  were  deemed  unfit.f  They  were  tried  by  the  "  diira  " 
and  "  aspera  ;  "  and  like  novices  in  a  Benedictine  hous<^,  they 
were  practised  in  humiliations  and  self-denials.  The  Pytha- 
goreans inculcated  reverence,  humility,  a  spirit  of  prayer  and 
jjurity  of  thought,  *'  and  accustomed  men  to  associate  their 
moral  ideas  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with  themselves.''^: 
They  practised  self-examination,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state ;  and  chastity  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  their  school.  They  seem  also  to  "have  entertained  a  deeper 
respect  for  human  life  than  the  majority  of  pagan  philosophers. 
They  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  purgative  and  illuminative 
way.  When  they  had  been  sufficiently  purified,  they  were 
I)ermitted  to  chasten  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  intel- 
lectual truth.  Thus  they  passed  their  days,  preparing  them- 
selves by  severe  asceticism  for  the  apprehension  of  that  object 
which  all  men  seek  after,  but  few  men  realize. 

8uch  a  system  as  this  was  quite  a  novelty  amongst  the 
Greeks.  They  could  not  understand  any  advancement,  except 
such  as  was  elicited  through  the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
And  this  very  fact  would  cause  the  Pythagorean  system  to 
exert  all  the  deeper  influence  on  Plato.^  He  found  the  monas- 
tic houses  in  full  activity  in  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  Magna 
Grfficia.      Pie   was   captivated    by   what   he   saw   and    heard. 

*  There  is  vei-y  little  doubt  tlmt  it  M-as  from  the  PythHRoreans  that  Plato  learnt  to  despise 

the  Sopliists  lor  taking  stipeinlH  for  their  Teachiii;;.  iMiis  vi-nal  jjractice  was  esjueiallv  odious 
to  his  lofty  and  ^jineroiis  niitid.  'I'ln'  (ioniia.i  is  full  of  his  au;irr  against  hoth  Sopliists  and 
rlu'loririaiis.  lie  lookctl  upon  tlu«  whole  clasM  as  .shams,  ti-arhiu;;  sham  knowlcdjij'.  Socrates 
had  laufiht  him  lo  sic  the  hoilowut'ss  of  all  tlieir  moek  wisdom,  and  to  eomhat  it  with  all  the 
juiwer  he  had.  Tlic  Six  ratic  Klnirhus  was  the  ;ireat  instrununt  liudeleelinn  intiation.  Division, 
elassilication,  and  dttinilion.  whieh  wire  the  stroii};  points  of  Socrates,  were  also  powi-rtiil  ele- 
ments lor  brinfiinj;  \a;;ue  notions  to  the  test,  and  for  arran};iuK  kuowledRe  in  some  sort  of 
Bcieutilie  oni«'r. 

t  1  am  aware  that  Sir  l/.vtton  Hnlwer  speaks  of  the  Pythasioreaus  as  a  politieal  seet.  The.v 
nniy.  like  the  Trades'  I'nions,  ha\e  turned  t ln-ir  or^^ani/.ation  to  speeial  politieal  pur|>oses;  hut 
it  still  reuniins  true  that  the  piimitivc  institution  of  the  l',\  thajjoreau  life  was  t»>  yi^e  men 
faeilit i«'s  for  the  eoutemplation,  lirst  of  nnithematieal  aiul  then  of  pure  truth.  "Xi»wl'vtha- 
jioras,"  says  Lewes,  ■•  lo\«d  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  <.'ontemi»lation  was  to  hiiu  the  highest 
»"X»'reist>  »if  humanity  ;  to  hrinii  wisdom  down  ti>  the  base  i>urposes  of  life  was  desci  ration.  He 
ealled  himsi'lf  theii-fore  a  philosojdier — a  lover  of  Wisdom — to  di'niareat«'  hiuis»*lf  from  tlmse 
who  .sought  Wi.sdom  oidy  as  a  powtr  to  be  used  for  ulterior  ends."  (HiMory  of  FhHosophy.  Fint 
Epoch,  Chap.  II.,  i  2,  p.  22.) 

t.See  Leeky's  History  of  Kuroitran  Morats,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  IF..  p.'.V>6. 

§  "It  may  readily  he  imagined  with  what  eager  euriosity  Plato  undertook  tliis  voyage, 
what  delight  he  promised  himst-lf  in  seeing  the  plaee  itself  where  Pythagonis  had  taught,  and 
in  personal  eonferenee  with  the  living  successors  of  the  mystic  age,  and  in  ohtainuig  a  greater 
insight  into  tlie  iloetrines  of  a  school  which  had  such  charms  foi  him.  .  .  .  He  undoubtedly 
was  greatly  captivated  l)y  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  ami  has  introduced  them  largely  into  Lis 
own  speculations."     (Hampden,  /'lU/^rs  of  Uicek  Phih'sophy.  p.  180.) 
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Archytas,  who  was  the  deepest  ascetic,  and  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  that  conventual  school,  came  in  contact  with  Plato 
at  Tarentuni  ;*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  high  principles 
of  the  ])agan  monk,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  worshi])})ing 
of  wisdom,  his  intense  love  of  the  mystic  life,  must  have  left 
a  lasting  mark  on  his  friend's  impressionable  and  observant 
mind.  Naturally  sad  and  meditative,  modest  and  gentle  in 
demeanour,  loving  the  world  of  thought  and  of  spiritual  entities, 
looking  with  a  certain  compassion,  if  not  disgust,  upon  j)hysical 
enquiry,  mostly  absorbed  in  the  unseen,  never  married,  loving 
retirement,  Plato — had  he  been  a  Christian — would  have  been  a 
monk,  and  one  of  the  noblest  Fathers  of  the  Church. f  Even  as 
it  is,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  much  of  his  spiritual-mindedness, 
many  of" his  highest  intuitions  and  foreshadowings  of  truth,  are 
the  result  of  his  monastic  bias,  and  of  the  comparative  purity 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is  as  much  Plato's  character,  as  his 
system,  which  offers  so  indescribable  a  fascination  to  noble  and 
generous  minds,  and  acts  with  a  species  of  dynamic  influence 
upon  man's  loftier  nature  ;  drawing  him,  even  though  posisess- 
ing  the  light  of  Christianity,  into  a  still  tenderer  love  and 
reverence  of  wisdom. 

From  Italy  Plato  travelled  into  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have 
disguised  himself  as  an  olive-lnerchant,  that  he  might  the  more 
freely  move  amongst  a  class  of  men  who  regarded  strangers 
with  suspicion.  If  there  was  any  country  under  the  sun  which 
would  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  man,  it  certainly  would  be 
this  fountain-land,  it  might  almost  be  called,  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion.J  Greek  colonies  and  Greek  history  had  already  made 
the  Athenians,  if  not  familiar,  at  least  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  thoughts  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.^ 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  state  of  those  countries, 
Plato  would  have  visited  India  and  Persia  also.      Prudence, 


♦  "Archytas,  nurtured  in  the  reserve  and  mysticism  of  the  Pytliagoreau  discipline  ;  Plato, 
formed  to  b'usv  and  ininortunate  discussion  by  the  ever-collociuial  Socrates.— two  jihilosriphers 
so  contrasted  with  each  otlier  in  many  respects,  and  yet  so  concordant  in  their  love  of  ancient 
■wisdom  and  indefatigable  research  after  truth."     (JUid.,  p.  181.) 

t  So  greatly  were  manv  Cat  liolic  writers  impressed  with  the  orthodox  tendency  of  many 
of  tlie  teachings  of  Plato,  that  thev  tried  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways.  Some  have  imagined 
that  he  procured  and  studied  a  Greek  copy  of  the  old  Testament.  Thouj^h  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  an  assertion,  still  it  cianuot  be  <loubted  tliat  the  Jews  n)ust  have  left  their  mark 
amoufist  some  of  the  Eiwtern  nations.  Others  have  saitlthat  the  philosopher  met  the  Prophet 
Jeremias,  which  is  chronologically  impossible.  Auotlier  lej;end.  finally,  says  that  the  body  of 
Plato  was  tound  in  the  time  of  Constantine  with  a  i)late  of  ;iold  fastened  to  his  breast,  havinj' 
eu-M-aved  on  it  his  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  a)ui  his  belief  in  a  future  Redeemer.  If 
they  do  nothing  else,  these 'imaginings  point  to  the  feeliug  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  pagan  philosophers.  „,  i,  , 

i  "Theodorum  niathematicum  audivit :  atque  inde  in  Itaham  ad  Pythagoricos,  Philolaum 
atque  Eurytum  concessit.  Ab  his  se  in  Aegyptum  ad  prophetas  recepit,  quo  et  Euripidem 
aiuut  uuasecum  protectum  esse:  atque  ibi  morbo  comprehensum,  a  sacerdotibus  mariua  curar 
tioue  fiiisse  restitutum:  qua  ex  re  postea  dixerit:  '  Mare  universa  proluit  hon)inum  mala.' 
guin  et  dixisse  secundum  Homerum.  '  Aegyptiosomnesnu-dicos  esse.'  Decrevera-t  Plato  Magis 
etiam  congredi.  verum  propter  Asiaj  bella  proposito  destitit."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  VoL  II., 
Ub.  in.,  n.  8,i>.  288—289.) 

^  Diogenes  Laertius,  V<A.  11. .  Lib.  III.,  n.  8,  p.  2ft8. 
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however,  constrained  hira  to  journey  homewards  ;  and  after 
spending  some  further  time  with  his  Pythagorean  friends,  he 
returned,  after  about  ten  years  absence,  to  teach  philosophy  at 
Athens.* 

With  the  exception  of  his  journeys  in  search  of  wisdom,  and 
his  three  fruitless  visits  to  Sicily — which  evince  the  immense 
influence  which  his  Pythagorean  friends  exerted  over  him, — 
Plato  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  little  house  and 
garden  at  the  Ciramicus.f  It  was  a  mile  from  Athens ;  and 
close  upon  the  jjh^asant  shady  walks  of  that  beautiful  suburban 
spot  to  which  his  genius  has  given  immortality.  There  is  some- 
thing sweet  and  pure  in  the  thought  of  this  great  master-spirit 
of  philosophy  dedicating  his  whole  energies  to  wisdom,  trav- 
elling first  to  iind  her,  and  then  returning  home,  and,  far  from 
the  din  of  the  city  strife,  passing  away  his  quiet  days  in  her 
companionship,  and  in  teaching  others  to  prefer  the  Supremely 
Good  and  the  Sovereignly  True  before  all  the  vulgarities  of 
ambition,  and  all  the  thraldoms  of  the  senses.^ 

Quickly  did  his  rich  fame  people  the  shady  grove!  Soon  did 
the  noblest  and  the  fairest  sjiirits  of  beautiful  wicked  Athens, 
flock  to  look  on  him  and  hear  him.  Unlike  Socrates,  Plato 
loved  monastic  solitude.  He  shrank  from  the  whirl  of  men, 
and  the  sounds  of  strife  ;  and  the  very  Athenians  themselves 
were  not  displeased  to  quit,  for  a  time,  their  rivalries  and 
intrigues,  to  listen  to  the  sad  and  graceful  Plato,  descanting' 
with  his  thin  and  gentle  voice  on  the  highest  happiness  of  man.^ 
Old  and  young  were  equally  attracted.  The  ambitious  hoped 
to  learn  something  which  would  teach  them  how  to  rule  their 
f(^llow-mon.  The  gay  young  Athenian,  like  some  summer  bird, 
all  life  and  plumage,  would  flutter  around  him,  dazzled  for  the 
moment ;  the  wondering  youth  from  some  far  province  of  Asia 


*  "  R»'^ressu8  vcro  Atlieiias  in  A«'n«l(Mnia  fommorfthatur.  Kst  nntom  pymnasitim  in  subur- 
bauo  m>in<»i(>siini,  ii  <iuudani  lu-roo  At  aiUini  iioiuiiic  atlprllatuni,  sicut  el  Kupolis  in  Aslniteutis 
incniorat  dicens: 

'  In  anibnlaoiis  Aoadcnii  nnibrosis  Di'i.' 
Sed  ot  Timou  in  Platouem  sciinonj-ni  v«'rt«'ns  inqnit : 

■  H(»8  \utvr  dnx  illc  I'lato  oflsissinnis  ibat. 
Cinns  ab  on*  intlos  nianabat,  nuah'  Hfcajlcnii 
'  AvVmstis  It'pida  inotlnlantiir  %!>«•«•  cicatl:*'.'  " 

(Dio^jcii.s  Lacrtnus,  \\>L  IT.,  Lib.  III.,  n,  9.  p.  289.) 
*  t  "  H«>  luul  a  \  ilia  out  at  lloraoloa,"  sjvys  Dr.  Newman;   "and  be   left   bis  ]intrinion.v  to  bis 
Bcbool,  in  whose  bands  it  renutincd,  not,  only  sate,  but    t'ruetitVin^.  a  marvellous  ]ibeuonieunn 
in  tumultuoua  (Jreece,  for  the  lonj^  space  of  ei«bt  hundred  vears."     (On  I'nivrrsitien,  Chap.  II'., 
}K  66.) 

t  The  following  anecdotes  are  ebaraeteristic  of  the  man :— ■•  Platonem-  tradunt.  cum 
vidisset  i)nendam  uh-is  buleutem  incn'passe,  et  euui  ille,  Quam  me  in  jiarvia  reprebentlis. 
dieeret,  respondisse :  At  est  eonsuetudo  non  )>arva  res.'  Rouatus.  an  ipsins  celebre  alii|uo(l 
tlietum.  sicuti  su|)eriorum.  futurum  esset  /  •  I'rimum,'  innuit,  •  eoniparare  oimrtet  nomen.  tun\ 
nnilfa  fore.'  In-ires.so  aliipiaudo  Xenoerati.  '  Ca'd»','  iniiuit.  '  bune  servuui;  nam  i)ku-.  ({uod 
iralus  siuj,  neiiueo.'  (^lidaui  item  servorum.  '  Jam.'  iuiiuit,  '  vapulasses.  nisi  iralus  esseni.' 
Cum  enuo  insedisset.  eontinuo  deseendit.  dieens,  ■  Vereri  se,  ne  equi  instar,  fastu  elterretur.'  " 
(Diofjt-nes  Laertins.  I'ol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  a,  26,  ;>.  31«— ;a9.) 

i  "  Vox  illi  j^racilis  fuit.  ut  ait  Timotbeus  Atbeuiensis  in  libro  de  Vitis."  (Dioeeaes  Laertius. 
f^oL  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  7,  p.  2S6.) 
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Minor,  from  the  wild  woods  of  Cappadocia,  or  the  rocky  lands 
of  Thrace,  would  han^  spell-bound  on  the  sage's  lips,  as  if 
enthralled  by  some  divinity,  w^hilst  the  self-contained  and 
hau^dity  Lacedaemonian  would  feel  himself  compelled,  though 
half  unwillingly,  to  offer  his  proud  testimony  to  the  mastership 
of  the  Athenian  mind.*  Neither  the  fame  of  Isocrates,  the 
celebrated  rhetorician,  nor  the  tenets  of  Aristippus,  which 
flattered  the  lowest  passions  of  mankind,  were  able  to  cast  a 
shade  on  the  unapproachable  popularity  of  the  divine  Academy. 
Men  who  were  learning  to  become  Tyrants ;  future  orators, 
governors,  philosophers,  and  poets ;  men  of  acute  intellect  and 
restless  temperament ;  nay,  even  accomplished  coui-tesans,  such 
as  Aspasia,  Lasthenea,  and  the  profligate  Axiothea,  mixed  with 
the  general  throng,  testifying  at  once  by  their  presence  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  fState,  and  to  the  hollowness  of  all  philosojjhy 
which  is  simply  founded  on  human  genius  and  natural  gifts. 
The  whole  of  this  i)icture,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  refined,  is  cap- 
tivating, is  sweet  and  soothing  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
man.  Nature  can  rise  no  higher.  Plato  manif(^sts  it  at  its 
brightest  and  its  best.  Elegance,  culture,  taste,  delicacy,  high 
thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  mind 
and  the  imagination — all  are  here  displayed  in  their  most  per- 
fect grace  and  flower.f  It  is  a  charming  dream,  a  lovely 
apparition,  but  it  lacks  substance  and  stamina.  Demosthenes, 
Ilyperides,  Aristotle,  8peusippus,  Xenocrates,  Dion, — all  these 
lived  on  the  lips  of  *'  Plato  the  Divine."  But  what  is  the  best 
of  them,  but  a  specimen  of  weakness  and  impurity,  compared 
with  their  master's  high<^st  theories  ?  What  is  the  best  of  them, 
comx)ared  with  the  humblest  Father  of  the  desert,  but  a  con- 
tradiction of  pride,  self-love,  and  periodical  unchastity  ?% 


*  His  a^lvicp  was  oftfii  very  miicli  to  tlie  point: — "Ebiii.s  consulj'ie  solitus  erat, 'utin 
specuUt  se  studiose  iiitiH-reiitur;  fore  eiiiin.  ut  ejusmodi  fd-ditate  deterrt-rentur.  Potasse 
iiHqiie  ad  fbrietateiii  iiii.sq  11:1111  decern'  luoncbat,  '  i»rjeterqiiaiii  in  diebiis  testis  d«'i  lai^^itoris 
villi.'  Soiinnis  it»-m  iiniiioiiiiiis  illi  diHpli<*<-h;it.  lu  legibus  hiqtiidcni  ait:  'Horniiens  autein 
iH'iiio  illiuH  pn'tii  <'j>t.  Vcritat«iii  siiavioieiii  audita  omnibus,  quit;  di<«'r«'Mtiir.'  .Alii,  '  vera  loqui 
jii<'ini<iiiiH  t-st  omnibus  dixi.sb*-  |)ntant.'  Sic  aiiffrn  t*t  df  \»*ritato  dixit  in  ]»-<jibns:  '  Pia-clarnm 
<(iiiddam  est  v«iita«.  O  liospes.  at«jne  dnrabilc.  Verum  id  persuadcre  non  tacile  vidctur." 
(Diogenes  Laertiua,  Vol  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  26,  p.  319—320.) 

t  Whetlier  it  rame  from  cnltnre.  or  from  original  nature.  Plato  po.sse.ssed  a  generosity  of 
soul  which  was  one  of  the  great  eanses  of  bis  fascinating  influence.  A  man  who  coiiJd  love 
with  such  anlour  and  disinterestedness  the  image  of  wisdom,  the  liguie  of  the  Sovereign  Good 
and  True,  must  liave  had  a  rare  combination  of  high  gifts.  One  would  not  be  enough.  Sncli 
devotion  is  the  result  of  character,  which  is  Cimiolex.  Highly-wrought  feelings,  soaring 
imagination,  a  spontaneous  yearning  after  something  liigher,  as  the  flaini-  flies  up — these  must 
have  l»een  some  of  the  sjiecialt  ir-s  of  Plat  «>.  So  great  an  admiration  rlid  a  Ctuinthian  agricultur- 
ist feel  for  him,  after  rea<ling  the  (ioryi'in.  that,  ab.-indouing  his  holding,  he  at  oii«-e  set  out  for 
Athens  and  became  Plato's  disciple.  It  is  only  the  a<tion  of  enthusiasm  which  can  light  up 
such  fires  as  this. 

%  The  difference  comes  from  this :  that  the  pagans,  even  the  best  of  them,  like  Plato,  rested 
on  emotion  and  the  hnman  loveliness  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  great  power  of  Plato's 
dialogues  is  not.  after  all.  .so  much  their  force  of  logic,  as  their  power  of  appeal  to  the  purest 
asi»iration8  of  the  heart.  They  sjieak  to  the  higher  natural  .sense  which  is  in  man.  They 
pre.sent  a  splendid  jticture  of  a  moral  hero,  or  of  a  .just  man,  and  the  mind  is  at  once  subdued 
by  the  action  of  ethic  lovc1ine.>>8.  and  the  imjiress  of  tlmse  virtues  which  are  at  the  root  of  trne 
nobility     Who  can  read  the  Gofjiae,  without  being  deeply  struck  by  the  sublime  conception 
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Philosophy  may  refine  the  feelings  and  educate  the  taste,  but 
it  cannot  control  the  concrete — subdue  pride  in  the  intellect, 
and  x>^'^sion  in  the  heart.  And  since  philosophy  was  the 
higliest,  and  certainly  the  purest  religion  of  the  Greeks,  phi- 
losophy, as  a  moral  guide,  has  proved  herself  to  be  an  egregious 
failure.* 

The  reader  must  already  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  the  Angelical  and  the  master  of  the  Academy.  Both 
were  nobly  born  ;  both  were  grave  from  youth  ;  both  loved 
wisdom  with  intensity  of  devotion  ;  both  followed  her  to  the 
end.  If  Plato  was  instructed  by  Socrates,  S.  Thomas  was  taught 
by  Albertus  Magnus  ;  if  Plato  travelled  into  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  8.  Thomas  went  to  Cologne,  Naples,  Bologna,  and 
Rome ;  if  contrary  to  his  inclination  Plato  attended  the  court 
of  Dionysius,  S.  Thomas,  against  his  will,  was  Councillor  to 
Louis,  King  of  France.f  If  Plato  was  famous  for  his  erudition 
and  the  bn^adth  of  his  research,  S.  Thomas  was  no  less  noted 
for  universal  knowledge.  Both  were  naturally  meek  and 
genth^ ;  both  in  their  respective  measure  professed  monastic 
life  ;  Plato,  like  8.  Thomas,  was  never  married  ;  both  loved 
solitude  ;  both  were  celebrated  for  their  self-control  ;  both  were 
brave  ;  both  held  their  audience  spell -bound  by  their  brilliant 
mental  gifts  ;  both  passed  their  time  in  lecturing  in  schools. 
What  the  Pythagoreans  were  to  Plato,  that  the  Benedictines 
were  to  the  Angelical.  Both  shrank  from  display  of  self.  If 
the  Angelical  is  extremely  objective  in  his  method,  and  never 
mentions  self,  Plato  only  alludes  to  self  twice  in  all  his  Dia- 
logues^ and  that  for  the  sake  of  others.J  Both  men  were  ardent 
thinkers,  deep  dialecticians,  keen  in  their  power  of  analysis, 
overHowing  with   emotion   well    controlled.      Both   wrote   on 

which  it  represents!  But.  vann  est  puIrhriUulo ;  loveliness,  without  stern  duty,  and  the 
IMT.sonal  U)ve  of  a  personal  (Jod.  possesses  little  8tni<igiin}j  power.  Emotion,  at  its  highest,  is 
too  llinisy  to  stand  tlu^  wear  and  tear  of  workin;;  life. 

*  ll^ttin•Jer,  in  his  Apolcniif  den  Chrisliuthnms.  has  n  chapter.  Das  Bei1iirf)tiss  der  Offrnbat'unc 
in  which  he  nroves  these  thr»>e  proposit i»)us,  l)eariii;i  upon  wliat  has  l»een  ad\  anee<l : — "  Krstens  : 
Die  .Menschlieit.  sich  selhst  iiherlasst-n,  hat  die  Iih-e  der  wahren  Heli^jion  ni«'ht  realisirt. 
Zweitens:  Die  MiMiscliheit ,  -sich  sen>st  iiherlassen.  kauu  die  Idee  der  wahren  Kelicion  ni<'ht 
realisiren.  Prittens:  Die  natiirUclu-  Ueh^ion.  an  sich  hetrachtet,  ist  nirtn;;elhaft  nn«l  schwaoh 
nin  die  .Meiisihheit  in  ihreni  ficjienwurti-icn  Znstande  ilireni  Ziel  entgegen  zu  tlihreu."  { Lh-r 
Bewiisdes  Clirinteiitltuuis.  Zireite  Ahthrilnuij.  KljXer  Vortrag,  ;>.  -164.) 

t  Of  eonrs«>,  the  .s<i//»  of  the  .\n>;elical  and  of  Plato  cann»it  ho  compared:  htit  their  re.seni- 
hlanc*'  lies  in  the  natiiial  moral  characli-r.  The  st>le  of  the  Suuima.  e.ij..  is  not  fliat  of  the  hkih. 
JS.  Thomas,  hut  of  tlie  .•*c/i()?((.'ific.  lie  ciuit  self  on  one  sule  N\hen  treatiuR  of  science  :  when  he 
h>ft  self,  tlien  ho  adopted  Ari.stotle. 

X  It  is  (jnite  curii>ns  how  Phitc),  in  the  Iliiyuhlic,  when  sketchinii  the  pit'turt*  of  a  true 
guardian  of  the  State,  jjives  those  very  tjnalities  whieji  one  me«'ts  as  speeialti«'S  of  the  Anteli- 
cal.  II  is  liul  natural  that  thev  shonhl  recall  I'lato  hintself,  and  here  the  likeness*  Wtwccn  him 
ami  S.  Thon)us  comes  out  a.i;ain. 

"  Now  let  ns  ennnurati'  tin- characteristics  of  the  true  |>hilosoi>hic  disposition.  They  are 
(1)  an  eager  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  all  real  existence  ;  (2)  hatred  of  falsehood,  and  di-voled 
love  of  tr\ith ;  (H)  contemi>t  of  the  pleasures  of  the  hody :  (4)  inditVerence  to  nmney  :  (5)  liigh- 
inindedn«>ss  and  liherality.  (ti^  insiice  ami  gcntlemss:  (~)  t\  tiuick  ai>iuehen8ion.  and  a  good 
memory;  (8)  a  tnusiial,  regular,  and  harnmnious  disposition."  (See  bavit-s'  and  Vaughan'a 
KepHhli'c  of  I'lato.  Amth/si.*  of  Hook  IT,  p.  XX H.:  or  read  the  original,  Platouis,  Opera,  ex  R«- 
»:<H.8io»if  C.  E.  Ch.  Schncidcri";  Civitas,  Lib.  I'/.,  j).  104— 116.    raiL^iia.) 
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morality,  politics,  and  n^ligion.  Had  Plato  boon  a  Christian  he 
would  have  been  a  saint ;  had  the  Angelical  been  a  pagan  he 
would  have  been  anotlier  Plato. 

The  gulf  which  sej)arated  them  was  this  :  the  Angelical  was 
formed  on  Christ.  He  was  sound  and  pure  throughout.  He 
had  the  workings  of  a  personal  love  of  his  Redeemer  in  him  ; 
he  was  a  model  of  a  spotless  life.  His  faculties  were  subli- 
mated by  the  supernatural.  What  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
to  the  Sicvinia  Theologiva^  that  the  character  of  the  master  of 
the  Academy  is  to  the  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  In 
one  there  is  the  perfection  of  human  beauty  ;  in  the  other,  the 
human  is  enlarged,  elevated,  jjurified  by  the  Divine.*  In  the 
one,  we  have  guesses  at  truth,  the  forebodings  of  genius  with 
its  contradictions  ;  in  the  other,  the  steady  full-orbed  revc^lation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  its  symmetry,  concord,  and  scientific 
harmony.  In  one,  we  possess  a  test  of  how  little,  as  well  as 
how  much,  the  human  mind  is  caj)able  of ;  in  the  other,  a  sample 
of  how  large  a  store  of  freedom,  stability,  and  light,  the 
Almighty  can  bestow  on  man.  The  former  has  pleased  and 
amused  the  educated  few  ;  the  latter  has  formed  the  minds  of 
succeeding  generations.  Plato,  compared  with  tlie  other  Greek 
l)}iil()sophers,  is  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  Plato  by  the  side  of 
the  Angelical  turns  to  earth,  and  almost  falls  to  clay.j  Man, 
though  placed  below,  is  made  for  heaven  ;  his  human  gifts 
should  be  purilied  by  a  higher  influence,  and  ''clothed  upon" 
by  the  grace  of  God.]: 

Plato  died  the  very  day  on  which  he  completed  his  eighty- 
first  birthday.^    Some  say  he  expired  during  a  marriage- feast ; 

*  TXw  enlijjlitenert  Ozaiiam  has  the  highest  opinion  of  the  ChriBtian  tendency  of  Plato's 
teaeliiiiji : — "  Kntre  to\it«'H  le.s  eonj<'(;f  nres  jiar  lesfiuelies  lea  pl)iloKOi»lie8  f^'ees  teiitt-reiit  de 
B'i''lev»T.jii8«|ir  ,'i  la  cruiiiai.ssaiicc  d«-  la  Diviiiilr.  aneimes  ue  s'etaieut  icncontree.s  phit*  li»-iiieii8e- 
iiieiit  <|U«"  eelleH  de  I'latoii.  kI  iiicoMijdMes  (|ii'eileH  fuisH«Mit.  avee  les  revclation.s  «lii  cliriMtiani.sine  : 
eileh  avaient  oldenii  le  KiiUia^ic  de  se«  jyliis  ;ji aves  apf)lo;^i8teH :  Dante  n'avait  pas  le  droit  d't'-tre 
plus  Mcvi-re.  Le  I)ieii  fpu-  le  di.seii)ie  de  iS(i<-iate  a<lor<'  est  denioiit  r<'  iHinseiilenient  par  les 
forces  nKraiiiqiies  d»-  la  nature,  niais  i»ar  I'oidre  ^t'-neral  qui  v  drunine."  i  fEuvrcs  ('oin/fUlfH, 
Tome  SLrihne  DeuxUme  Edition.  I'artle  III.,  ("nap.  II.,  p.  269.)  The  whole  cliapter  would  well 
repay  i>erusing. 

t  Diogenes  Laertiiia  speaks  of  his  df)etrineH  thus  : — "  Misenit  Heraeliteoruni.  Pytha^ioreonim- 
#|iic  a<:  .So«raH<<iriiin  ductrinas.  Atiiuc  in  liis  ()nidein,  qnse  sciissihus  siibjaeiMit ,  Hcraeliti  partes 
tufhatur.  I'oito  in  his,  qua-  ad  intellintutiani  jxitinent  I'ythatiora-  adqiiie.sfcbat.  In  rebns 
atitetn  civilibiis  Soinateni  suuni  niaxiiiie  anipleetfljatur.  .^iiint  quidaiii,  ex  (|uibii.s  Satyrus  <'st, 
Dioni  ilhini  seripsisse  in  Sieiliani,  uti  tres  lihros  Pythayorieos  sibi  eineret,  a  Pliilolao  centum 
minis.  Krat  <-nirM  satis  opuli-ntns.  ac<!ept is  u  Dionysio  pluMjuaiu  oetoKi"t»  taleiitis.  Sicut 
etiaui  Onetor  seribit  in  libro.cu.ju8  est  titulus:  Aii  pecnuiosniu  oporteat  esse  aapienteni." 
(Vol.  II.,  Lih.  III.,  n.  10,  11,  p.  2y<>— 2itl.) 

X  What  u  splendid  raystic.  in  the  hiKhest  Catholic  sense,  Plato  would  have  been  had  he 
been  a  Christian!  Tlie  JP/i/ecinw  is  suflicient  proof  of  this.  Of  course,  his  treatment  of  tlie 
"  Divine  mania"  is  itagan  ;  hut  thrmmh  its  i)a;^ani.'4m  liis  soarinj?  spirit  can  he  seen,  and  li:» 
capability  of  stiziuji  tlie  hi^ihcKt  emotions  of  tlie  soul  couks  out  with  hicid  evidence. 

^  Dio<;en«'H  La«rf  ins  pivcs  his  Will :— "  Ha-c  reliqnit  Plato  at()ue  lepavit:  Hepha:stiadeum 
funduni.  <'ni  ab  aqiiilonc  vicina  via  est.  qua-  ducit  a  tiniplo  ('epliisiadum  :  ab  austro  Heraelenin 
)l<ph:estiadnni:  ai)ortusoli8  .Arehestratus  Phreanus:  ab  occasu  Pliilijipns  ("holidensis.  Ilniic 
autt-m  nemini  licitum  sit  ant  vender*-,  ant  alienare,  sed  sif  Adimaiiti  filii,  quantum  fieri  potest. 
Kiier<sia<lumque  fnndiim,  quenj  cmi  a  ('allimaeho,  cui  ab  aquiloiie  viciuus  est  JIur.ymedou 
Myrrhinnsiiis:  ab  austro  Demostratus  Xyi»et<roM  :  ab  ortii  Eurymedon  .Myrrliinusius:  ab 
occasu  Cephissus.  Arsenti  miiias  tres.  arKCnteam  ])hialam  i>endenteni  drachmas  CLXV. 
Cvmhinm  ponderis  drachmarum  XLV.  Annnhun  aureuni.  et  inaurem  aureani,  ambo  drachmas 
quatuor  et  tres  oholos  pendeutia.    Euclldes  lapicida  mihi  debet  miuastres.    Diauam  diniitto 
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others,  in  the  very  act  of  writing.  Temperate  in  his  habits, 
assiduous  in  his  mental  labours,  he  passed  his  life,  says  Cicero, 
*'  in  quietness,  and  purity,  and  elegance  ;  "  and  remains  to  this 
day  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  what  human  culture  and 
natural  gifts  can  do,  unassisted  by  the  vigorous  realities  of  a 
Christian  life. 

Plis  method  was  eminently  Socratic.  He  did  not  take  for 
granted,  like  the  Sophist,  and  build  a  towering  system  on  a 
postulate.  He  was  a  winnower  and  a  sifter.  He  grasped  a 
question  firmly,  and  investigated  and  discussed  it.  In  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  people,  who  loved  to  cross-question 
each  other  in  the  agora,  gymnasia,  and  bright  palsestra,  he  thrcnv 
his  philosophy  into  the  form  of  brilliant  dialogue  and  dialectic* 
His  whole  tone  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  Grecian 
mind.  Grave  and  gay,  flowing  and  figurative,  now  steeped  in 
deepest  thought,  now  bursting  into  play,  sparkling  with  polished 
irony,  at  times  overflowing  with  fancy,  melody,  and  tenderest 
emotion,  vivid  and  dramatic,  cultivated  and  refined,  so  exquisite 
an  art-work  as  to  conceal  art  altogether, — the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
in  spite  of  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Xenophon,  stand  unrivalled  as 
niaster-x)ieces  of  the  most  perfect  culture  of  the  Grecian  mind.f 

It  is  true  that  just  as  the  Dialogues  cannot  be  thrown  into 
order,  so  there  is  no  realization  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  of 
any  definite  theory.  Plato's  method  is  mainly  negative.  He 
unravels  a  skein,  and  when  he  has  finished,  and  the  reader 
expects  some  grand  result,  he  generally  finds  that  the  work  is  at 
an  end.  If  he  has  not  absolutely  seized  truth,  at  least  he  has 
not  been  deceived  by  falsehood  ;  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  For  instance,  the  Hipplas  Major  is  essen- 
tially dialectical,  whilst  the  Thnceus  is  a  simple  exposition  of 
an  important  truth. 

Though  Plato  has  a  strong  philosophical  bias,  his  princijual 
aim  was  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance, 

liluMiiin.  raniuloa  ifliinino,  TvclioinMii.  Bictaiii,  ApolloiiiiuU'in.  et  llionvsiuiu.  Suix-lloctilom 
ct  viusii  sciii>tn,  (Hioniiu  hain't  rxt'iiiplar  Dt'iin'tiiiis.  Niilli  liutfiii  quiihiuam  dt-bco.  Curatoifs 
«>nint  Sostlu'iu's,  Spt'usippius.  Dcnu'trius,  Htiiia.s,  K\iryiiu'iloii.  ("allimatims  atque  Thrasippus. 
Hot!  (cstaiucnti  ip.siii.s  oxt'iiiplar."     (  I'ol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  :k»,  p.  ;W1— :r2;J.) 

*  l)i<>>l«>iu'8  Kai'itius  si^«'»<  »*'veral  t-pitaphs,  or  «'i>i«iiaius,  of  tlie  ^jroat  philosopher.  HtTo  is 
the  inscription  on  his  toinli  :  — 

".liustitia  «'un«tis  pnivstaiis,  vita<|iu>  niodosta, 
Hoc  situs  ill  tiiiniih)  tlivus  AiistocU'»'S. 
Si  (lUfMiiiiitm  aii  niasiiios  sai>itiitia  vexit  honort'S, 
Hmic  cilia  iuvidiaiu  vcxit  et  ipsa  viruin." 

C  10/.  ;/..  Lib.  III.,  M,  30.;).  323.) 
\  I'roti'ssor  Jow«>tt's  I'Uito  rivcs  the  best  possihh'  idea  of  Plato's  stylo.  Tho  .smooth  tlow  of 
tho  st'iiloiu'fs,  tho  iiiiniitahlo  simplicity,  the  tuhicss  and  the  force  are  well  pieserved.  Indeed 
most  nu-n.  save  the  most  linishcd  st-holars,  would  learn  more  <d"  riat<>  in  this  t nin.slaiion.  were 
they  williiij;  t»>  admit  it.  than  in  tlu'ir  own  reading  of  the  text  itsidt.  What  indeed  does  the 
best  of  scholars  know  of  tin- (ircck  pronunciation,  accent,  or  tone,'  .\nd  what .  after  all.  can 
he  who  reads  the  tircck  i!siU  do.  ntiue  I  ban  translate  it  as  he  t:ors  alouii  >.  I'o  pretend  to  laste 
tlic  c\(iuisileucss  of  lanunairi-  which  is  too  tiiu'  to  be  thrown  into  the  vern.icnlar.  is  to  under- 
stand an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  «mly  in  as  far  as  we  can  translate  a  (lassie  that  we  can  under- 
aland  its  >;rosser  meaning  ;  is  there  a  ditlereut  law  for  the  moru  volatile  and  retiued  \ 
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and  to  op(3n  before  its  eyes  a  liigher,  more  noblo,  and  x)urer 
range  of  tlioiiglit.*  He  not  only  looked  to  the  beauty  of 
abstract  truth,  but  also  to  the  r<^(}uirenients  of  the  Greeks 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  The  reaction  created  by  the  Sophists, 
the  genius  of  Socrates,  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  anarchical,  fickle,  and  profligate  characteristics 
of  the  people,  drove  the  sensitive  mind  of  Plato  to  seek  out  a 
m(4.hod  of  philosophizing,  which  should  Y>roduce  that  steadinc^ss, 
relinement,  and  stability,  without  which  society  quickly  falls 
away. 

Though  he  undoubtedly  contradicts  himself  in  his  various 
dialogues,  not  in  minor  questions  only,  but  even  in  his  master- 
princii)le  of  the  ideal  world,  still  on  the  whole  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  set  in  motion  a  principle  of  unity,  and  invented 
a  scientilic  stand-point  to  which  the  world,  man,  and  thought, 
could  be  referred.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  live 
and  believe  in  the  Unseen  World,  and  to  account  for  w^hat  reality 
th(^re  was  in  material  things  by  referring  them  to  it.f  Consid- 
ering, the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Athens,  to  live  in 
Plato's  atmosphere  was  like  raising  the  head  out  of  some  dank 
and  fetid  marsh,  and  breathing  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

It  was  tiiis  expanding  theory,  which  took  root  in  Alexandria, 
which  earned  for  it  its  world-wide  reputation  ;  and  which  alone 
seemed,  for  the  time,  capable  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Church. 

To  give  a  brief  account  of  it,  wall  be  to  indicate  the  principal 
intlupnce  whic'h  the  Platonic  mind  (^xerted  over  the  Angelical. J 

Plato's  whole  thought  is  vividly  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
the  Republic^  which  is  often  referred  to,  but  very  seldom  quoted  : 

*  TIh-  fact  of  liis  «niitra(li<'Hnt;  liinisclf  in  liis  cardinal  tlir-ory  sliows  tliat  it  must  liavc  sat 
li^litl.v  upon  liini.  •  If  tluTc  in  a  doctrine  which  is  the  j^uirlc  of  his  fl'lato'sj  dr  <-i»(!.t  H])ccnla- 
tioiis,  "  ni\yn  Ml.  Mill,  '  which  he  invests  with  all  the  jilausihility  that  his  wonderful  jiower  of 
illustration  can  give  .  .  .  it  is  the  theory  of  self-existent  ideas, — the  essential  K'"""<lwork 
of  some  «if  his  grandest  dialogues,  esiiecially  the  Ptufdnii.  the  Ph<tnU>n,  and  an  important  por- 
tion of  tlie  fli'/mhlij:  Y«'t  there  is  in  hi.s  writings  no  specimen  of  logical  <;fiiifntation  more 
n-markaljle  than  that  hy  wliicli  f'armenides,  in  the,  dialogue  so  called,  overthrows  tliis  veiy 
doctrine,  jiut  into  the  nnnith  <if  the  youthful  Socrates."  ( DuvtertiUiorui  aiul  Discnuaiona,  VoL  III., 
p.  XVi.)  He  is  not  consistent  even  in  his  criterion  of  true  opinion,  knowledge,  or  virtue.  In  fact, 
he  i-i  a  ola.Hsic  prose-poet. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Plato's  works.  Plato  was  not  the 
first  tfi  write  in  the  form  of  dialogue: — •  Dialogos  itaqne  primuin  Zenonem  Kleatem  scrijisisse 
fernnt.  Ari.stf»teles  in  primo  de  poetis.  Alexamenum  Styrenm  sive  Teiuni.  sicnt  et  Phavorinna 
in  Comiiientariis  tiadit.  Ceterum  Plato  meo  <|uidem  jndicio  id  genus  exjtolivit.  nt  non  soliiiu 
oriiata-  et  expolit:e  orationis.  veriim  et  ipsius  inventionis  dignissime  sibi  primatiim  vendicet. 
Kstantem  Dialogusex  iiiteirogatione  et  res)»on.sione  <-onipositus.  de  ea  re,  f|n:e,  vel  philosophiaiiJ 
vel  reipuhlica-  partes  at tingat .  cnin  decent!  et  coiiffrna  expressione  nersonarnin.  qn.-e  adsnninn- 
tiir.  accniatii<|Ue  conipo.sitione  verliornin.  Dialecfica  est  dispntanui  ars.  |ier  f|nam  ah(|nid  ant 
prohamusaut  improhamiis.  ex  interrogatione  itidem,  et  responsione  disserentinm.  Kninivero 
i'lafoiiice  orationis  gemiiius  stylus  est,  nter(|ue  summus.  Alt«-r  ex  his,  (|ui  iiistitiiit  at<jiie 
inihnit  ;  alter,  fjiii  in  in<|nirendo  versatnr,  &c."     (Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  '.i2,  p.  '.fl~ — '.i2'i.) 

t  l)iogenes  LiM-rtius  gives  PJato'.s  works  thus: — Sunt  ex  his  (piidam.  f|ui  ad  Physicani  perti- 
nent, ut  Tima-us :  a<l  liOgiceii.  nt  Pfjliticns.  ("ratylns,  Parmenides  et  Sophista.  Sunt  <|iii  a<l 
nioralein.  nt  Ajiologia.  Criton,  Phadon.  Pha-drns.  SymyK»siuni.  Meuexenus.  Clitophon,  EpistoliC, 
Philebus.  Hipparchus  et  Anterasta-.  Ad  <rivileni  vero  disciplinam  pertinent  Kespnblica,  Leges, 
-Minos.  Kpinomis.  et  Atlanticus.  Ad  institutioiiem  pertinent  Alcibiades  dno,  Theages,  Lysis, 
Laehea.  In  tentando  versanrnr  Euthyphron.  Menon.  Ion.  Charmides.  Theajtetns.  In  acciisaudo, 
Protagoras.  In  evertendo  Euthvdemus,  Hippia;  duo,  Gorgias."  (Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  32, 
p.  3-29— 3J0.) 
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"  Irnaf^int;  a  number  of  men  living-  in  an  underground  cavernous  chamlxT, 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the  li^ht,  extendinj^  along-  the  entire  length  of  the 
cavern,  in  which  they  have  been  confined,  from  their  childhood,  with  their 
legs  and  necks  so  shackled,  that  they  are  obliged  to  sit  still^nd  look  straight 
forwards,  because  their  chains  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  turn  their 
heads  round ;  and  imagine  a  bright  tire  burning  some  way  off,  above  and 
behind  them,  and  an  elevated  roadway  passing  between  the  fire  and  the  pi-is- 
oners,  with  a  low  wall  l)uilt  along  it,  like  the  screens  which  conjuroi-s  put  up 
in  fi-ont  of  their  audience,  and  above  which  they  exhibit  their  wondei-s. 

I  have  it,  he  replied. 

Also  figure  to  youi-self  a  number  of  pei-sons  walking  behind  this  wall, 
and  carrying  with  them  statues  of  men,  and  images  of  other  animals,  wrought 
in  wood  and  stone  and  all  kinds  of  materials,  together  with  vanous  other 
articles,  which  ovei-top  the  wall ;  and,  as  you  might  expect,  let  some  of  the 
paseei'S-by  be  talking,  and  othei-s  silent. 

You  are  des<;ribing  a  strange  scene,  and  strange  prisoners. 

They  resemble  us,  I  replied.  For  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  fii^st  place, 
whether  persons  so  confined  could  have  seen  anything  of  themselves  or  of 
each  other,  beyond  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  tire  upon  the  part  of  the 
cavern  facing  them  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  you  suppose  them  to  have  been  compelled  all  their  life- 
time to  keep  their  heads  unmoved. 

And  is  not  their  knowledge  of  the  things  carried  past  them  equally 
limited  1 

Unquestionably  it  is. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  converse  with  one  another,  do  you  not  think 
that  they  would  be  in  the  habit  of  giving  names  to  the  objects  which  they 
saw  before  them  1 

Doubtless  they  would. 

Again  :  if  their  prison-house  returned  an  echo  from  the  part  facing  them, 
whenever  one  of  the  passei-s-by  opened  his  lips,  to  what,  let  me  ask  you, 
could  they  refer  the  voice,  if  not  to  the  shadow  which  was  passing? 

Un(iuestiona))ly  they  would  refer  it  to  that. 

Then  surely  such  pei-sons  would  hold  the  shadows  of  those  manufactured 
articles  to  be  the  only  realities  ? 

Without  a  doubt  they  woidd. 

Now  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  course  of  nature  brought  them 
a  release  from  their  fetters,  and  a  remedy  for  their  foolishness,  in  the  folhnv- 
ing  manner.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  them  has  Ixvn  released,  and 
compelled  suddenly  to  stand  up,  and  turn  his  neck  round  and  walk  with  ojhmi 
eyes  towards  the  light ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  he  goes  through  all  thest» 
actions  with  pain,  and  that  the  dazzling  splendour  i-endei's  him  incapable  of 
discerning  those  objects  of  which  he  used  formerly  to  see  the  shadows.  What 
answer  slu>uld  ycni  expect  him  to  make,  if  some  one  weivto  tell  him  that  in 
those  days  he  was  wat<'hing  foolish  phantoms,  but  that  now  he  is  somewhat 
neai*er  to  reality,  and  is  tm-ned  towanls  things  moiv  i>'al,  and  sees  moiv 
corre(;tly  ;  above  all,  if  ]n*  weiv  to  jxnnt  (Uit  to  him  the  several  objtM-ts  that 
aiv  passitig  by,  an<l  (piestion  him,  and  compel  him  to  answer  what  they  an*  '. 
Should  you  not  expect  him  to  be  puzzled,  and  to  i-egard  his  old  visions  as 
truer  than  tlie  objects  now  fort-ed  upon  his  notice? 

Yes,  nnich  truer. 

And  if  he  wei-e  further  comi>elled  to  gaze  at  the  light  itself,  would  not 
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his  eye8,  think  you,  be  distressed,  and  would  Ik^  uoI  shrink  and  tm-n  siwsiy  to 
the  thin^rs  which  he  could  s«>e  distinctly,  jind  consider  them  to  he  really 
cleai-er  tiuiu  the  thing's  point<Ml  out  to  him  i 

Just  80.  » 

And  if  some  one  wei-e  to  di-ji^  him  violently  uj)  the  rou[,di  and  st<'ep 
as(^ent  from  the  cavern,  and  refuse  to  let  him  go  till  he  had  drawn  him  out 
into  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  he  not,  think  you,  be  vexed  and  indignant  at 
such  ti-eutment,  and  on  I'eaching  the  light,  would  he  not  find  his  eyes  so 
dazzled  ))y  the  glare  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  out  so  much  as  one  of  the 
objects  that  are  now  called  true  ? 

Yes,  he  would  tind  it  so  at  tirst. 

Hence  1  suppose,  habit  will  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
objects  in  that  upper  world.  At  tii-st  he  will  be  most  successful  in  dis- 
tinguishing shadows;  then  he  will  discern  the  i-eflections  of  men  and  othei* 
things  in  watei",  and  afterwards  the  i-ealities;  and  aftei'  this  he  will  i'ais(i  his 
eyes  to  encounter  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  tinding  it  less  ditticult  to 
study  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  heaven  itself  by  night,  than  the  sun  and 
the  sun's  light  by  day. 

Doubtless. 

Last  of  all,  I  imagine,  he  will  be  at)le  to  observe  and  contemplate  the 
nature  of  the  sun,  not  'as  it  appears  in  water  or  on  alien  ground,  but  as  it  i^ 
in  itself  in  its  own  territory. 

Of  coui-se. 
His  next  step  will  be  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  sun  Ls  the  authoi*  of 
the  seasons  and  the  yeare,  and  the  guardian  of  all  things  in  the  visible  woi'ld, 
and  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  all  those  things  which  he  and  his  companions 
used  to  see. 

Obviously,  this  will  be  his  next  step. 

What  then  ?  When  he  recalls  to  mind  his  fii-st  habitation,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  place,  and  his  old  fellow-prisonei-s,  do  you  not  think  he  will  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  change,  and  pity  them? 

Assuredly  he  will. 

And  if  it  was  their  pi-actice  in  those  days  to  receive  honour  and  commen- 
dations one  from  another,  and  to  give  pnzes  to  him  who  had  the  keenest  eye 
for  a  pjissing  object,  and  who  rememlTered  best  all  that  used  to  precede  and 
follow  and  accompany  it,  and  IVom  these  data  divined  most  ably  what  was 
going  to  come  next,  do  you  fancy  that  he  will  covet  these  prizes,  and  envy 
those  who  receive  honour  and  exercise  authority  among  them?  Do  you  not 
rather  imagine  that  he  will  feel  what  Homer  describes,  and  wish  extremely 

'  To  (Irad^e  on  the  lands  of  a  master, 
Under  a  portionless  wight,' 

and  l)e  ready  to  go  thi-ough  anything,  rather  than  entertain  those  opinions, 
and  live  in  that  fashion? 

For  my  own  part,  he  i-eplied,  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  I  believe  he 
would  consent  to  go  through  anything  rather  than  live  in  that  way. 

And  now  consider  what  would  happen  if  such  a  man  were  to  descend 
again  and  seat  himself  on  his  old  seat  ?  Coming  so  suddenly  out  of  the  sun, 
would  he  not  find  his  eyes  blinded  with  the  gloom  of  the  place  ? 

Cei'tainly,  he  would.  ' 

And  if  he  were  forced  to  deliver  his  opinion  again,  touching  the  shadows 
aforesaid,  and  to  enter  the  lists  against  those  who  had  already  been  pi-isoners, 
while  his  sight  continued  dim,  and  his  eyes  unsteady, — and  if  this  process  of 
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initiation  laat<*(l  a  considerable  time, — would  he  not  be  made  a  laughing-- 
fitock,  and  would  it  not  be  said  to  him,  that  he  harl  g-one  up  only  to  come 
back  ag'ain  with  his  eyesig-ht  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  not  woi-th  while  even 
to  attempt  the  {isccnit'il  And  if  any  one  endeavom-ed  to  sfit  them  iu^a  and 
carry  them  to  the  lig"ht,  would  they  not  go  so  far  as  to  put  hmi  to  deatli,  if 
they  could  ordy  manage  to  g-et  him  into  their  power  ? 

Yes,  that  they  would. 

Now  this  imaginary  case,  my  dear  Glaucon,  you  must  apply  in  all  its 
parts  to  oui'  former  statements,  by  comparing-  the  region  which  the  eye 
reveals,  to  the  prison-house,  and  the  lig-ht  of  the  fii-e  therein  to  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  and  if,  by  the  upward  ascent,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  upjier 
world,  you  underetand  the  mounting  of  the  soul  into  the  intellectual  I'egion, 
you  will  hit  the  tendency  of  my  own  surmises,  since  you  desii-e  to  be  told 
what  they  are ;  thoug-h,  indeed,  God  only  knows  whethei'  they  are  correct. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  which  1  take  of  the  subject  is  to  the  follow- 
ing- effect.  In  the  world  of  knowledg-e,  the  essential  Form  of  Good  is  the  limit 
of  our  inquii-ies,  and  can  barely  be  perceived  ;  but,  when  pei-ceived,  we  can- 
not help  concluding- that  it  is  in  every  case  the  source  of  all  that  isbrig-ht  and 
beautifid, — in  the  visible  world  giving  birth  to  light  and  its  master,  and  in 
the  intellectual  world  dispensing,  immediately  and  with  full  authority,  truth 
and  reason ; — and  that  whosoever  would  act  wisely,  either  in  private  or  in 
public,  must  set  this  Form  of  Good  before  his  eyes."* 

Such  was  Plato's  sublime  vocation,  to  break  men's  bonds,  to 
drag  them  out  of  the  gloomy  cave,  and  to  accustom  their  eyes  to 
the  wholesome  rays  of  the  living  sun.  His  system  comes  out 
clearly  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  essential  Form  of  Good  ;  "  of 
its  being  the  "  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful ;  "  and 
that  all  who  would  act  wisely  must  set  it  "  before  their  eyes."t 

Here,  unlike  the  narrow  philosophy  of  other  teachers,  "  man 
is  not  the  measure  of  all  things."  There  is  a  spiritual  form  or 
*'  idea  "  above  him.  To  rid  himself  of  sliadows,  ]diantoms,  and 
unrealities,  to  measure  the  true  nature  and  worth  of  things,  he 
must  grasp  the  Eternal  and  Immutable  Forms  of  which  indi- 
viduals  are  but  as  the  echoes  or  reflections.  To  know  the  seen, 
he  must  be  conversant  with  the  Unseen,  for  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  possesses  no  validity.  According  to  the  Platonic  dialec- 
tic, there  are  two  realms  to  be  considered,  the  world  of  ideas  or 
forms  which  depend  upon  one  highest  species  or  ultimate  idea 
— the  last  analysis  of  all  man's  efforts  after  Truth, — and  the 
concrete  sensible  universe.]:     Tlu»  natural  world,  and  all  u}K)n 

*  l)avi*>8  and  yawnhan.  Kepuhlic  of  rUilo,  Htwk  VII.,  ;>. '2as — 238.     (See  the  original,  Platonis 

Opera,  ex  liimiKioiif  C.  K.  C\\.  Si'hiH'idfii,  I'ot.  II..  Lih.  I'll.,  p.  V.K\     Ti.V) 

t  Soc  how  tho  .\n;ji>lical  uses  Pluto : — "  Kt-snoudro  dioontimn  «mo»l  necesse  est  pouore  in 
liHMitv  Diviiiii  idi'us.  [(ha  t'nim  ursvot''.  hitiiir/ocmn  dioitnr.  VmXv  \u-r  hU-'.\»  intcllii:untur  toiinii* 
ah(|ii)U'\ini  rcnnn  pnvtov  ijisas  its  rxistcnlcs.  Forma  aiitcin  aliciOus  it-i  i)ni>t»'r  i{»s;»in  «-si.stfii!», 
ml  tluii  I'ssf  i>otf.st  ;  v»'l  nt  sir  oxcuijtlai  rjiis  «'n,iiis  diiilur  forma,  vol  ut  sit  priiiruMmii  co^iiii- 
tiouis  ipsms.  si'iMuidum  nuod  lorma<  oojiuoscibilimii  dioitntiir  «ssi'  in  ooKui>»ci'nl«."  (Suutma 
Tlu'ohniica.  ruts  Prima.  (^>iuvstio  XI'.,  Arlimlu.^  I.,  p.  "0.  Vot.  I.     K<l.  I'arm.J 

t  The  Anmhcal  (luolis  S.  Auijustiiu'  to  this  ftVct-t  : — "  St-d  ooutra  vst  ipiod  dioit  An^ustinus 
(In  Lib.  LXXX 1 1 1..  (,>i«f>f.  XL  I/.,  a  iinil. ) :  ■  Idea-  sunt  jiniui  pales  ijiuvdam  toi  in;*-,  vrl  rHlioiics 
rerum  stahili-s  atijm>   iuoommiitaltiU-s,  «inia    ipsji-   t'ormata'   non  sunt :    ai-    per  hoc   a'tfrn;i;,  ac 
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it,  I'X^^y  through  **  participation  "  in  the  eternal  and  never- 
cliaj'mng  forms  or  exemplars  of  wliich  tlioy  are  the  sliadows, 
echof^,  or  retl(vti(Mis.  Th(\se  ideas,  or  "  eternal  ^^ods,"  are  the 
objects  of  (lod's  thoughts  ;  ytit  not  <*xt<*rn}il  to  ]Iim,  l)utin  ITim, 
th(^  all-embracing  Archetype  of  everytliing  that  is.  To  inv<'sti- 
gate  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Idea  is  a  diflicult  task  ;  the  only 
knowledge  worthy  of  a  man  is  that  of  Eternal,  Immutable,  and 
kSi'lf-existent  Forms.  All  else  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ; 
sci(Mice  alone  is  of  universals. 

The  great  object  of  dialectic  is,  by  means  of  analysis  and  in- 
duction, by  a  negative  process,  to  cast  on  one  side  all  irrelevant 
matter,  and  to  grasp  the  true  idea.*  The  mind  of  man  is  full  of 
tliese  patterns,  forms,  or  TrapaSeiynara ;  dialectic  calls  them  be- 
fore the  consciousness  ;  man  does  not  learn,  but  he  renienibers 
them  ;  they  were  ever  in  his  mind  ;  they  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
beginning  ;  and  hence  the  mind  in  which  they  dwell  must  have 
existed  before  it  was  incarcerated  in  the  tlesh. 

The  "  Good,"  or  the  "  Final  Cause,"  or  the  "  Sovereign  Mind," 
is  the  author  of  the  world.  It  energizes  according  to  the  pattern 
of  its  own  perfections.  "  The  Sovereign  Good,"  and  not  man, 
is  "  the  measure  of  all  things  ;"  and  all  its  acts  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  best."  He  who  would  detect  the  operations  of  the 
Sovereign  Mind  in  the  world  of  sense,  must  search  after  the 
best  in  everything.! 

Again  :  man's  soul  is  formed  after  the  exemplars  of  the  Good 
and  True.  To  these  man  naturally  tends.  Thus,  no  man  is 
w^illingly  evil  ;  and  every  man  lias  the  power  in  him  to  reform 
his  moral  character. 

Plato's  system  of  ethics  is  founded  on  these  principles.  In 
fact,  he  never  made  any  distinction  between  religion,  ethics,  and 
philosophy  ;  all  is  subsumed  in  one  ultimate  Idea  :  for  he  who 
loves  the  true  by  that  same  act  loves  the  Good  also  ;  both  being 

semper  eodein  raodo  se  habentes;  qnse  divina  intf lli^cntia  continentur.  Sed  cnm  ips.'e  neqiie 
•iriaiifur,  netine  intereant,  secundum  eas  tameii  foiinari  dicitur  oiiine  quod  oriri  et  interire 
jioltst,  ft  ouiiic  quod  oritur  et  iuterit.'  "  (Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Fnma,  Qiuestio  XV.,  Art.  IL, 
p.  -\.) 

*■  This  is  lunv  the  Anjrelical  sees  and  oversets  Plato's  error: — "Ad  prinuim  sic  proceditiir. 
I.  Videtur  (ju«»<l  ideje  nou  siut.  Dicit  eiiiui  l>i(>ii.vsiu8  (De  Div.  Nom.,  Cap.  VII.)  quod  Deus  iiou 
rosno>*«it  res  sej-uiiduni  ideara.  Sed  ideii- uon  iiouuut.ir  ad  aliud  nisi  ut  per  eas  cofjnoscantur 
res.  Kr;jo  idea-  non  sunt  ...  Ad  }»iiiinm  dieenduni.  c|uod  Dens  nou  intelli<;it  res  secundum 
ideam  extra  b<'  existenteui ;  et  sic  etiaui  Aristoteles  (lih.  '.i.  Mrtph..  a  text.  ]l)  unqne  ah  fin.  lib.) 
iuiproliat  opiuioneni  Platonis  de  ideia,  secuudum  quod  ponebat  eas  per  se  exlsteuteB,  non  in 
iutcUectu."     (Loc.  fit..  Art.  I.,  p.  70.) 

t  To  pi'rceivf  bow  far  nu)re  Iheologlaillj/  Cbristian  Plato  is  than  Aristotle,  the  following 
points  of  eomi):irison  ar«r  wortli  coiisideriii'^,  which,  in  the  main,  are  correct  enough: — 

Plato  niuliis  in  locis  astruit,  I)«'nni  esse  ununi.  Aristoteh-s  auteni  ununi  piimnm  motorera, 
sed  et  .56  alios*  deos  orbiuni  <o-lestiuni  inotores  statuit.  Ulterius  ait,  sdpra  extiniuni  c<elum 
niulta  es.se  ordiT)ata.  a  quit)us  pendeat  alirnuni  esse  et  vivere,  et  qiue  beatissimain  degunt  vitam. 
I;;itur  .Aristofelis  pbih»so])hia  exoterica  inilla  est  muudi  uionarcbia,  sed  vel  polyarcLia  vel 
anarchia,  quas  D.  'iregorius  Na/,.  uiagnoyiere  impngnavit. 

Plato  tres  noniinat  rejjes,  tria  scil,  reruui  principia,  uimirum  Deum  Trinum  et  Unum.  Arl»- 
toteles  in  sua  vel  anarchia  vel  polvarchia  persi.stit. 

Plato  snmnuim  Deuni  Patreni  appellat.  Aristoteles  nullum  agnoacit  Deum  Fatrem."  (See 
Lauuoy,  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Opy.,  Turn.  IV.,  Fars  I.,  p.  216.) 
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identified  through  a  higher  synthesis  in  the  x^rimeval  Exemplar 
of  all  things.*  Love  of  wisdom,  and  the  x)'irification  of  body 
and  spirit,  draw  man  towards  a  participation  with  the  Divinity.f 

It  was  the  lai'genoss  and  spirituality  of  the  whole;  bias  of 
Plato's  mind,  more  than  any  specific  doctrines,  which  have 
acted  with  such  dynamic  force  upon  the  most  powerful  and  culti- 
vated intellects  of  every  age,  and  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  teach  that  man  is  not  the 
centre  of  existence,  and  the  measure  of  the  universe,  Plato 
would  have  accomplished  a  work  for  which  posterity  would 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful.}:  But  he  did  more  than 
this  :  he  is  said  to  have — 

'*  Peneti-ated  throug-h  and  over  and  beyond  the  siii>ei"ficially  *^od-like' 
of  older  philosophers,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the  '  Kingly  Si)ii'it  and  living- 
Creator  of  the  world,' and  inserted  immoi-tality  and  a  future  retribution  as 
the  innermost  core  of  his  teaching."^ 

To  say  that  he  taught  gross  errors  is  simply  to  say  that  he 
was  a  pagan.  Like  the  i)urest  forms  of  pagan  philosophy,  his 
teachings  bear  more  the  character  of  ideal  creations  than  of 
tough  and  potent  instruments  for  purifying  the  heart  of  man. 
He  displayed  before  the  mind  a  new  world,  whi(;h,  if  dim  and 
indistinct,  was  rich  with  noble  thoughts  and    lofty   principles.!! 


*  "  Plato  Dcuni  simplicissiinuni  esse  afflrniat.     Aristoteles  Zuoi'=r  animal  ipsnni  facit. 

Plato  DfUiu  8iiiiiimiin  (-shc  hoiinni  iiKjiiit;  Aristoteles  ut  boiiiiiu  oi\h-  prinio  exj>eti. 

Plutouia  Ueiis  est  miiuiiia  .Sapit-ntia.  Aiistoteh's  Deus  est  IiitilU-ctiis,  sed  i<;uorat  par- 
tictilavia. 

Plato:  Densest  oiunipotens.     Arist. :  Nihil  potest,  pr.rterr|uani  quod  oa»him  luoveat. 

Plato:  Deus  iucoiporeu  oiuuia  fecit.  Arist.:  Deus  uihil  fecit  ueqne  facit;  sedet  solum  in 
culmiiie  ea'li. 

Plato:  Deus  raundnm  corporciini  fabrefecit^  Arist.:  Deua  non  fecit  inundum  qui  oiternus 
est. 

Plato  :  Deus  fecit  niunduni  ex  uilulo,  quia  ex  nulla  materia  pnecedeute,  quam  et  ipse  creavit. 
Arist.  :  Kx  nihilo  nihil  tit. 

Plato:   Deus  niundum  fecit  ante  teiuiius.     Arist,:   Mundus  «'t  t«'nipus  semper  fnere. 

Plato:  Mundus,  quia  corpus,  tiuitam  habet  potentiam.  Arist.  :  Mundus  et  cu'lum  iutinitam 
habciit  polentiaui  sesc  movendi. 

Plalo:  .Mundus  et  cii-lum.  (|uia  corpora  aunt  tlnita,  tiuitam  habtnt  niotus  actionem.  Arist. : 
C(eluu)  est  ()uidcm  «'ovpus.  sed  actio  ejus  luotus  intiuitus  est. 

Plato:  Quia  <(iluui  et  luuudus  corpora  linita  sunt,  et  ]>otentiam  et  actiones  (inittis  halMMit 
siii  uatura,  sunt  corruptihiliii.  .\rist.  :  Ncijue  cu-luiu  neqiu' nniudusest  corruptibile."  (Lauuoy, 
Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  II'.,  I'ars  I.,  p.  217.) 

t  For  fuller  information,  see  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  VoL  I.,  p.  334. 

t  .^nd  is  there  not  somethuig  elevating.  cvei\  at  the  i)re.seut  day.  in  rcadinp  such  pa.s.sarjes 
as  that  in  which  .\ristophaiu-s  d«'scribcs  the  oriijin  of  man  in  thr  ■'■ii/mpo.'iiiiiit.  or  the  idt-as  nf 
Socrates  renardiuj;  iu\isic  in  a  i>ert\>ct  state  f  .\re  not  the  vtr.v  faults  of  Plato  in  jihilosojdiy 
such  as  iuijircss  the  uiiud  with  his  nobleness  and  elevation  f  Docs  not  the  utateriHlism  of  the 
present  dav  re(|uire  a  correi-tive  f  Not  that  Plato's  systi-in  should  be  adopted  as  it  stands,  but 
that  Plato's  bias  ti)wards  the  Unseen  shoulil  lead  to  a  truly  Christian  :>ur.tuin  conla  ! 

3  S<>e  Diilliujier'a  Gentile  and  Jew  Vol.  I..  Hook  J'.,  {  1.  ;>.  :«W.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  teachiu;;  of  Plato.  His  three  most  brilliant  pieces— the 
riitrdo,  the  Si/mitositnn,  and  the  Phtidriis,  are  occupied  in  drawing;  out  this  doctrine  ftt)m  various 
points  of  view. 

II  His  fireatcsl  pift.  perhaps,  was  that  of  inu>Kiiu\tiou.  His  most  philosophical  dialogues 
ti-eoi  with  the  exubeiaut  fruit  t>f  his  rich  faiu'v.  "  Wr  see  thrones  set  in  heaven."  says  a 
graceful  writer.  •  fttid  spirits  comiuii  \i)t  for  .iuda;uient :  or  ghosts  «>f  the  dead  traveliinii  on 
through  unknown  re^iiuis.  or  uu-etinir  at'ter  long  .-tges  in  some  spat'ions  nn-ad  of  heaven  :  we 
Avatch  the  ctiariot  of  tlu'  soul  as  its  eager  horses  thunder  along  the  circles  of  the  sky  :  no  tlight 
of  fancy  is  too  bold,  no  limits  of  tiuje  or  space  contine  it;  and  yet  all  is  chasten«'d  and  di-lib- 
erate  ;  there  is  that  detiuiteness  of  description  which  we  admire  iu  Dante,  and  that  careful 
symbolism  which  is  found  iu  the  Pili/rim's  Proiirtss," 
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But  noitlKU'  beauty,  nor  culture,  nor  refinement,  nor  7/Oor,  can 
quencli  tlie  passions,  or  stauncli  the  wound  of  man's  original 
nature.* 

This  fact  comes  out  clearly  in  portions  of  Plato's  theoretic 
teaching.  For  example  :  matter,  such  as  he  makes  it,  is 
eternal.  He  taught  the  existence  of  a  world-soul.  Whatever 
perceives  ideas  is  everlasting  and  divine  ;  hence  all  intelligence 
belongs  to  the  Divine  Substance.  The  stars  are  gods,  and  are 
to  be  worshipj)ed  by  the  people  in  preference  to  the  demons 
and  the  genii.  Plato's  god  was  a  meta])hysi('al  one,  who  need 
only  be  know^n  to  the  governiug  few.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Supremely  Free,  Sovereignly  Personal,  Living  God  of  the 
Revealed  Law.f  The  nature  of  guilt  was  strange  to  him.  In 
his  ideal  polity  the  women  were  to  be  in  common,  abortion  was 
to  be  practised,  unpromising  children  were  to  b(^  put  to  death, 
and  the  odious  sin  of  the  Greeks  was  permitted.  These  are 
but  specimens  of  the  aberrations  into  which  the  most  retined 
and  noble  intellect  of  antiquity  was  led,  through  the  influence 
of  education,  and  the  imbecility  of  man's  unassisted  sense.]: 

Plato,  whilst  he  proves  how  splendid  a  gift  human  reason  is, 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  how  impotent  are  the  highest 
efforts  of  fallen  man  when  unsustained  by  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion.^    How  can  i)hilosoi)hy  dare  to  be  ungrateful  to  religion  ! 

And  just  as  we  saw  the  graceful  and  melancholy  Plato  hang- 
ing on  the  lips  of  Socrat(3S,  so  too  we  can  now  imagine  another 
youth,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  pride,  drinking 
in  the  flowing  sentences  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  as  he,  with 
his  own  mystic  power,  introduces  his  hearers  to  the  glowing 
world  he  has  created  for  them. 

Unlike  the   youth  who  attended   Socrates,  the  most  distin- 


*  Plato's  views,  altlioiigh  80  lofty,  are  coloured  not  only  by  his  own  emotions,  but  also  by 
tin*  inrtneno**  of  a;tc  ni)on  liis  passions.  TIh'  Plurdrux  and  tlie  Siimposium  are  full  of  youtlifid 
tire  compared  witli  the  more  stoical  tiin))er  of  the  I'hilchux  and  tlie  Lrf/es. 

t  Since  Plato  was  certainly  tlie  noblest  of  tlie  jiajrans,  and  the  purest  of  their  thinkers— 
and  sin<e  it  is  not  ]>roi)ahle  that  any  i»a;:an  will  ever  rise  to  surpass  hini. — it  would  be  worth 
while  to  test  the  amount  of  serious  (consistency  there  is  in  his  ♦ea<'hiuK-  It  is  i)ietty  clear  that 
if  he  had  a])plicd  the  same  drast i<;  method  of  <;r<)ss-examination  to  his  own  «  firiiiri  theories 
which  he  loved  so  lutirh  to  apidy  to  •)thers.  he  would  have  found  some  dittlcuify  in  makiiin  a 
reply.  And  jiossiljly  t hat  is  wliy  he  never  did  api>ly  it.  Mr.  (irote  says: — •On  the  whole— to 
use  a  comparison  of  Plato  himself— the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles  tlH)se  fanciful 
eombinatituis  of  animals  iiiia;:ined  in  the  Hellenic  niytholo<jy — an  anjjii  ;;afe  of  distinct  and 
(h-sperate  individuals,  whi<-h  lottk  like  oiu-  because  they  are  packed  in  the  same  external 
wrai)])er."  (Vol.  I.,  ji.  214 — 21.").)  Pa«:anism  itself  is  a  monstrosity :  therefore  its  highest  cou- 
ceptions  when  c,ombin<'d  become  monsters. 

X  Ku.sebius  -^ives  a  full  treatment  of  these  stains  in  the  teaching  of  FMato.  (See  Eusebii  Parn- 
pbili.  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  J'rii-pnratio  Evanyclica.  Lib.  XIII.,  p.  1058—1180;  PatroUxj.  Oiac., 
Vol.  XXI.) 

§  In  fact,  "relijfion"  amongst  the  civilized  pagans  did  not  undertake  to  teach  "faith  and 
morals."  "In  tlie  civilized  states  of  aiiti<|iiity.  religion  was  ])ursued  only  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy."  says  Dr.  Hampden,  'and  not  as  a  rule  of  life  to  the  individual.  Whatever  was  the 
established  creed  of  the  state  it  was  the  recognized  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  support  as  estab- 
lished. Nr»t  iuvcdving  any  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  the  j)articular  creed  adopted,  it 
readily  admitted  of  any  additions  of  superstition  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  maunens  of  the 
state;  but  inij>eriously  rejected  all  questioning  of  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  which  was  established."     (T)t£  FaUiers  of  Greek  I'lulomiphy,  p.  47.) 
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guislied  disciple  of  Plato  was  nearly  as  ugly  as  Plato's  master.* 
He  was  but  a  boy  when  he  first  entered  the  Academy.  He 
had  b<MMi  in  Athi^ns  three  years,  waiting  for  the  great  phi- 
losopher's return  from  his  Sicilian  expedition.  Deeply  he  had 
devoted  himself,  during  this  time  of  expectation,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  was  preparing  to  profit  to  the  full  by  the 
teachings  of  Plato  the  divine.  He  was  a  youth  warmed  with 
ambition,  loving  fame,  courting  applause ;  he  had  come  to 
Athc^ns  to  learn  wisdom  indeed,  but  also  make  a  name.  Of 
small  slender  person,  with  lisx)ing  voice,  a  dandy  in  appearance, 
a  smart,  fluent,  sneering  talker,  and  yet,  for  Athens,  half  a 
barbarian,  Aristotle  looked  as  little  like  a  man  who  was  to  rule 
the  world  of  thought  as  well  could  be  imagined.  Never  has 
vanity  and  (jonceit  hidden  so  much  hard  logic,  or  concealed  such 
deep  sagacity.f  Seldom  has  a  lover  of  approbation  applied 
with  such  straining  energy,  with  such  dogged  perseverance,  to 
the  study  of  universal  wisdom.  Plato's  life  and  labours  are 
full  of  poetry  ;  Aristotle's  are  strictly  prose.  Plato  was  half  a 
monk  ;  Aristotle  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  Aristotle 
was  wealthy,  and  looked  sharply  after  the  main  chance  ;  Plato 
was  comparatively  poor,  and  never  coveted  to  be  rich.  The 
latter  was  never  married,  fixing  his  heart  on  wisdom  as  a 
spouse  ;  the  former  had  one  wife,  perhaps  two,  possibly  two  at 
a  time,  and  certainly  a  concubine  as  well. J  Though  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  the  learned  have  dealt 
tenderly  with  Aristotle,  still  there  is  a  stain  upon  his  character 
which  cannot  altogether  be  expunged.^  When  young  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  then  a  military  adventurer, 
and  iiually  a  seller  of  drugs.  "  He  has  been  stigmatized,"  says 
Dr.  IlampdiMi,  "  as  a  parasite,  as  gluttonous,  efi'eminate,  sordid, 
ungrateful,  impious.  Amongst  his  faults,  too,  have  been  men- 
tioned a  sneering  cast  of  countenance,,  and  impertinent  loqua- 

*  "  Aiistotoh'8  Niclioniiulii  Pliiostiadisqiu'  filiiis,  St.«;;irift'8,  fiiit.  Poiro  NicliniuaclHis  a 
Nichoniaclio  .Marlianiiis  lilin,  yEsrulapiii|iu-  iicpotf.  i)ri;;iiu-iii  diivit.iit  li<-rini|>]iii.s  )ii  <'ii  libro. 
(Iiu'iii  (If  Aiistotclt'  Mi'iipsit,  tradif.  Convixit  aiitnii  Amviita'  .Mact-donuin  K«  ;;i.  iiifdi(iii:i>  et 
aiiiicitia>  gratia,  llif  inter  oiiiiii-s  IMatoiiis  di«(i]iuli>s  niaxiiiu-  «'X<'«dluit  :  vof«'qui'  urarili,  ut 
TiiiiDtluMis  Atlu'iiifiisis  in  hhro  dt-  Vitis  ittt  it.  tt  cxilihiiH  I'luiibus  jiarvistjiu-  i>i-ulis  fviit.  vrste 
iiK^ijini,  ct  anniilis,  ac  tonsiiia  uteiis."  (l>ioj;»'ue8  Laertiiis,  I'oL  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I.,  tu  1,  2, 
p.   4ti(l--4(il.) 

t  William  Pitt  is  aiiotluT  and  a  niodt-ni  instanco  of  cvt-ntness  of  niitid.  aorompauied  by 
nfl'ootatioa  und  hive  of  toppi-ry.     (St't>  Mataiulav's  E.-i.tai/f,  Vol.  II.,  p.  148.     I^mion,  1H43.) 

♦  "Natnsost  autciu  illi  vl  tilius  Nirhomarlius  i>x  Herpylide  coucubiua,  ut  Tiiuotheus  ait." 
(Diom-iu's  La»  Ttius.  I'oL  II.,  Lib.  I'.,  n.  3.  p.  4t)l.) 

i  Kust'hiiis  (|iii>ti'.s  Ai'isto(>l(>8  thus: — "  Qui  taudtMii  tieri  potuit,  inqtiit  ille.  ut  quod  epistola 
do  vita>  iiistit  litis  Knicurus  sciiliit.  .Viistott-lcs.  juvmis  adhuo  cmuu  ossot.  patriuiouiuni  exnauso- 
rit.  indtMiur  couipulsus  ad  luilitiani  tiuiit  /  uiii  (lUinl  rrs  «'i  minus  i-ommodc  o<'«l»T«>t.  operit 
di'inot'ps  pliai'mai-opolam  :  doufo  tandem  tMim  j>atiTet  omnibus  IMatouis  ambiilatio.  «-am  sibi 
ultro  dcpcisrcret  .'  Quis  'rima-um  Tauromcnitauuiu  audiat.  dum  suis  in  bistt>riis  ilium  ait.  aflV-t-ta 
.jam  ;otatt'.  notjb'ftis  obsruri  t'njusdam  uu'du'i  otlirina'  olauilfiulis  foribus  pnvfuisj«e  f  Vuis  do 
illo  piiiptfioa  st'i'us  «'xistim»'t.  quoil  Aiistoxmus  musicus  in  Plattuiij  vita  rt'l<rat.  dum  peif- 
giiiiaietur,  abossetqim  loiifjius.  «|U»'m  vo«aut  Pi-ripatum.  advorsus  fum  per«'i:iin«»s  homines 
oxoitassi'."  (St'f  Kusfbii  Cu'saiifusis  Oprra.  furs  II.,  Ai>oloifttica  Prxrp*iratio  Kvangelica,  Lib. 
AT.,  Cap.  II..  p.  li'.W:   Patroloij.  Onec,  Vol.  XXl.J 
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city."*  He  is  said  so  to  have  worried  Plato,  who  was  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  with  liis  insolent  logi('-cli()i)ping,  that 
the  poor  old  man  was  forced  to  abandon  liis  walks  in  the 
Academy,  and  retire  out  of  the  way  into  the  j)rivate  grounds.f 

How  far  these  accusations  are  absolutely  true  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  that  they  are  absolutely  falser  it  is  ditticult  to  believe.:|: 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  was  a  lover  of  good 
things,  and  of  people  in  high  places.  His  life  was  spent  either 
as  pedagogue  at  court,  or  teaching  in  the  Athenian  Lyceum. 
Though  his  health  was  delicate,  liis  energy  was  unwearied,  his 
curiosity  and  sagacity  were  almost  morbid,  his  love  of  reading 
was  an  absolute  passion,  and  his  keenness  of  mind,  especially 
in  experiment  and  analysis,  was  supreme.  He  stands  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  all  the  ancients  for  the  clearness  of  his  head,  the 
simplicity  of  his  thought,  and  for  his  power  of  appreciating 
facts.  If  he  was  not  endowed  with  Plato's  creative  gift,  he 
knew  how  to  verify  phenomena  ;  if  he  were  wanting  in  Plato's 
admirable  dramatic,  poetic,  and  literary  talent,  he  was  a  master 
in  terseness  of  expression,  in  scientific  method,  and  in  hia 
searching  cross-examination  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Poetical,  vague,  imaginative,  ideal,  standing  on  the  earth 
simply  to  look  up  to  heaven,  spurning  sensible  nature,  embra- 
cing with  a  large  love,  without  questioning,  the  whole  world  of 
abstract  thought,  and  peopling  it  with  briglit  and  beautiful  exis- 
tences ;  in  a  word,  synthetical  beyond  all  comparison  with  other 
men,  and  intensely  monastic  in  his  companionship  with  wisdom 
— Plato  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  iStagyrite.^     Could  it  be 

*■  The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  13. 

t  Eubiilidf 8  savs  that  "  luorienti  Platoni,  ejusque  libros  depravasse  .  .  .  Cephisodonis, 
leocratis  discipuluH  .  .  .  voIni)taiium  ipsuin  et  catilloiu-iii,  similibusque  iioiniuibUb  adpel- 
lavit."  Lvcou  the  Pvthauoreau  "  scribit  .  .  .  Aristotcleiu  idem  sacrilicii  {Jcuuh  quod  Cereri 
ab  Athenieiisibus  Heiuit.  deniortiuii  uxori  facere  eolitAim,  atque  ilhid  iiisiiiii  oUmuii  postea  ven- 
dere,  in  quo  calido  jam  ante  laviHset."  .  .  .  Two  thinsis  seem  pretty  clear  :—"  Quod  Pythia- 
dem  Hermi.-e  natiira  Kororem.  tiliam  adoptione,  uxoreui  diixerit,  homiuis  gratiam  .  .  .  Lxatat 
quidem  illud  Theocriti  Chii  e|>if!;ramnia : 

'  Kuniichi  Htrmi.e,  Enboli  qui  servus,  inanem 
Hnne  Hiniuliim  jmsnit  vauus  Aristoteles: — 
Queni  pro  Academia,  voluit  qna  Borborus  nndas, 
I)iru8  amor  veutris  jussit  liabere  larem  :'  " 
and  "quod  ingratus  in  Platonem  fnerit."      (Kusebii  Casariensis.   Opera,   Pars  TL,   Apologetica, 
Pratparatio  Kvangelica,  Lib.  Xr.,  Cap.  II..  p.  1299—1302;  Patroloy.  (irac,  Vol.  XXI.) 

X  Ritter  says;—"'  Kine  gewisse  Erziihluns  spricht  vou  einer  unordentlich  verlebten  Jugend 
dcs  Aristoteles;  er  babe  sein  vaterliehes  VeruHigen  verprasst,  sei  dann  in  den  Krieg  gezogen, 
\un\  als  es  ibm  aucb  hieriu  uicht  gliicken  wollte.  babe  er  ziir  KrSmerei  luitArzneien  eenie 
Ziitluebt  genommen."  To  these  words  he  appends  tlie  following  note:  "i^ilian.  v.  ''•  •;  ^ 
Die  Erz.lhlung  hat  den  Epikur  znni  Gewiibrsmann.  zwar  einen  ziiinlicb  alten,  aber  Bcbwerlifin 
einen  unparteiiechen  Zeiigeu.  Athen.  VIII..  5(i.  p.  354.  Wir  werden  nicbt  alle  die  Vorwnrfe, 
welehe  man  dem  sittliclieu  Wandel  dea  Aristotelea  geniacht  hat,  bier  aufz.lblen,  Hondern 
erwilbueu  uur.  dass  er  von  seinem  Scbiiler  Ariatoxeuos,  vom  Epikuros,  Timaos,  vom  Verfasser 
der  Schrift  ~Ept  ~a/.nia^  TpVTpT}^  vom  Megariker  AlexinoH  nnd  Andern  (S.  Enseb.  pn-cp.  fiv- 
XV.,  2.)  verlenmdet  worden  sein  soil."  (Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Driller  Theil,  Zweiie 
vtrrbe.iserie  Auflnge ;  Hamburg,  1837:  Krstcs  f'aintel,  p.  4.) 

i  'The  student  in  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  those  of  Aristotle,"  says  Maurice,  "ia 
struck  first  of  all  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and  that  dramatic  feeling  wiin 
wliicb  lu-  lias  become  familiar.  The  living  human  beings  with  whom  he  has  conversed  nave 
passed  awav.  Prodiciis.  Protagoras,  and  Hippias  are  no  longer  lounging  on  their  couches  anuoM 
groups  of  admiring  pupils :  we  h»ve  no  m'svIkh  along  the  walls  of  the  city,  no  rea^liuga  be.side  tno 
Ilissus,  no  lively  symposia  giving  occasion  to  high  discourses  about  love,  no  Critias.  recallmg  me 
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that  two  imperial  spirits  met,  and  by  consent  divided  the  world 
of  thought  between  them  ;  or  was  it  the  natural  reaction  of  an 
accurate  and  cautious  intellect  against  the  aerial  systems  of  an 
opulent  but  unscientific  mind  ?  Perhaps  the  early  influence  of 
his  fath(3r,  court  physician  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  confirmed 
Aristotle  in  his  distaste  for  the  mystic  creations  of  the  Academy  ?* 
However  it  may  be,  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Synthesis  and  analysis  are  continually 
wanted  in  philosophy,  and  here  they  are  to  be  found.  Plato's 
expansive  intellect,  and  the  logical  exactness  of  the  Stagyrite, 
represent  that  breadth  and  accuracy  which  are  combined  in  their 
largest  proportions  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.f 

The  history  of  Aristotle's  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  born  at 
8tagyra,  in  the  north  of  Greece,  a  town  looking  out  over  the  sea 
on  the  one  side,  and  embedded  on  the  other  in  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons.J  His  father's  name  was  Nichomachus,  physician 
to  Amyntas  n.,king  of  Macedon,  a- man  of  considerable  ability 
and  a  votary  of  natural  science.  That  the  Stagyrite  himself  had 
a  turn  for  medicine  is  evident  from  some  portions  of  his 
writings.^ 

He  possessed  an  intense  craving  after  knowledge,  and  on  the 
first  opportunity  he  hurried  off  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  to  place  himself  under  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  collected  a  valuable  library, 
and  ardently  applied  himself  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients.] 
On  Plato's  ri^turn  from  his  expedition,  the  iStagyrite  became  his 
disciple,  and  soon  surpassed  all  his  companions  in  his  keenness, 

stories  h»^  lia<l  lu-artl  in  tin-  days  of  his  youtli,  before  he  came  u  tyrant,  of  anciiiit  and  {:h)rion8 
rt)»ul)li<'8:  al)«)ve  all,  no  Soerates  forming  a  centre  to  those  varions  groups."  (Moral  and  Meta- 
phi/»u'al  rhilii.ioiiliy,  J.,  p.  \62.) 

*  "Sein  Vater  Nikoma«hos  war  Arzt  und  Freund  des  Konips  von  Macedonien  Amyntas  und 
dnreh  ihn  staiiinite  Ari.stoti-h's  ans  einer  Kamilie,  welehe  iliren  rrs))run,i;  anf  »h*n  Askle])io8 
znriickfiihrtc.  leh  erwiiline  dies,  weil  es  von  ICintlu-s.s  anf  ilie  ^vis.s<•nsell.•^t'tlH•he  Kielitnnu  des 
Arisloleh'.s  gewe.sen  zu  sein  st'heint.  Ks  be/eieluiet  .seine  l-'ainilie  als  eine  soiehe.  in  weleher 
von  altersher  inedieini.sehe  \iiid  nat nrwissen.sehaftlielie  Kenntnis.se  sieli  fortgeptianzt  hatt<-n; 
aneh  soil  sein  Vater  Nehrifu-n  iili«T  ArzMeiknnde  und  Natnrlelire  liinterlassen  halx-n."  (Kilter, 
OcochirlUf  idr  I'liilosniihir  ulti  r  Xrit.  Uritlrr  'I'lu-il,  Ztrdlc  vrrhifnnt  tc  Anjtm/t.  t'.rsUs  i'ai'ittl,  p.  X) 

t  This  taet  1  have  several  tinu's  insistetl  on.  Had  not  the  Aiigelieal  possessed  the  donble 
citY  of  grasi)ing  and  div  itling,  and  that  in  a  very  high  tlegrei-,  the  Summa  ThcoU^ica  would  huve 
been  iinpi>ssil)le. 

t'Slagira — whiih  Bo'okh  says,  should  eorre<'tly  he  written  Stageiros — was  a  town  in 
northern  (ireeee,  on  the  w«'stern  <"oast  of  the  Strynionie  gulf  (now  ealled  the  (Jnlf  of  (.'on- 
te/.za).  .just  wluM'i' the  eoast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  bend  .  .  .  Stagira  is  sjjitl  to  res«'tnble 
Sorrento,  not  only  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  eoiuit  lines,  but  also  in  the  tersaced  windings 
of  its  multitudinous  orange  and  lemon  groves."  (Lewes'  At^istotlf.  a  chapter  from  the  History  of 
Scmtcr,  Chap.  I.,  i  :i,  p.  (>.) 

i  Who  I'ould  imagine  Plato  writing  a  Ifi.fton/  of  Aiiimnlsf  If  is  sai«l  that  under  .Aristotle's 
snperinti'udeni'e  some  thtuisands  of  people  were  entjiloyed  in  nniking  eininiries  on  the  sutyeet 
Ot  this  work  throughout  Asia  and  in  (ireeee.    (See  Hampden's  Fathrmof  linrk  I'hilosophy.  p.fi—'.) 

II  Haeon  seems  to  think  that  the  Slagvrite  aimed  at  sinking  all  the  aneients.  and  standing 
himself  in  their  plaee.  He  holds  .Vristotle  to  be  ^los.ses.sed  by  an  overwei-ning  ambition  : —  '  Oua 
in  re  Aristolelis  eonlidentiam  jiroinde  subit  mirari;  qui  impetn  ({uodani  pereitus  contnidie- 
lionis,  et  belhun  uni\er.s;e  autiquitati  iudieens.  m)n  solum  nova  artium  voeabnla  nro  hbitu 
eiulendi  lieeutiam  tisurj>avit  :  sed  etiam  priseam  omiuMu  sapientiam  extiiiguere  et  delete  anni- 
sus  est.  Aileo  ut  neiine  lUMuinet  nspiain  au»'tor«'s  anti(|Uos  Jj.  neqiie  dogMialum  eorum  mi-n- 
tionem  Tillam  faeiat  [!].  nisi  quo  ant  homines  perstringi-ret,  ant  ^tlaeita  redargiuTet.  Sane  si 
fanuun  nou\iui  suo,  ae  sequaeium  tuibam  alb-eta verit.  hoe  rationibtis  suis  imprimis  aerommo- 
datuiu."  (See  7'/i<'  ir.>rAj<  of  tYanri^  }i<it\>n.  l>f  I>i(niitatr  rt  .-luifmcutis  Scimtiarum.  I'oL  HI.,  LUk 
II.,  Cap.  n'.,p.ti:{.     London  MDCCmi.     I'rintrd  'for  .■/.  MiUar.  ui  th,  Sf,i,,i,I.i 
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wit,  and  lo^ic,  in  his  caustic  sarcasm,  and  in  the  general  power 
of  his  intelligence.  These  great  mental  endowments,  actcom- 
panied  with  an  excessively  ardent  nature,  and  an  indefatigable 
love  of  study,  soon  earned  for  Aristotle  that  fame  after  which 
he  so  much  yearned.  Plato  was  so  charmed  wiUi  his  new 
disciple  that  he  called  him  "  the  reader,"  and  "  the  intellect  of 
the  school,"  and  compared  him  to  a  young  colt,  so  full  was  he 
of  spirit  and  vivacity. 

Aristotle  remained  seventeen  years  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Plato  ;  a  long  companionship,  during  which  he  had  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  learning  the  methods  of  his  master.*  To  dwell  under 
the  eye  of  Plato,  and  to  breath  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
Academy,  must  have  been  an  education  and  an  elevation  in 
itself.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sublime  x^ortions  of  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  Stagyrite  are  drawn  from  a  Platonic 
source.f 

Before  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  had  already  formed  a 
circle  of  admirers,  and  had  commenced  to  lecture.]:  On  Plato's 
death  (348),  disgusted  at  not  being  ai)pointed  his  successor  in 
the  Academy,  he  quitted  Athens  on  a  visit  to  his  school- fellow, 
the  eunuch  Hermias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Atarneus 
in  the  face  of  the  king  of  Persia.^  Here  Aristotle  remained 
three  years,  but  on  the  death  of  his  host,  who  was  made  away 
with  by  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Mitylene.  He  took  with  him 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  married  her, 
some  are  kind  enough  to  say,  out  of  compassion  for  her  help- 
lessness. 

From  Mitylene  he  went  to  Macedon,  and  was  appointed  by 
Philip,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  tutor  of  his  youthful  son 
Alexander,  who  at  this  time  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
king   built  a  gymnasium  in  a  shady  grove,   where   Aristotle 


*  "  Beiui  Platoii  blicber  zwanzig  Jahre.  welclie  er  jt-docli  gewias  iiicht  bl<i8s  deiii  Platoui- 
Bcheu  Unterriclit**  widnif  te,  welcJie  vielniohr  als  die  wahre  Zeit  dcr  Vorbt-ieitun<;  zji  dtin  {fro8«cu 
VWike  seines  Lebeus  auzusehen  siiuL  Wie  eifrig  er  danialH  stiebte,  uicbt  nnr  die  .Scliiitze  der 
jiltern  Philosopliie,  Hf)ndern  der  paiizen  ^iecbiselieu  Literatiir  zii  ersehoiifen,  nicichte  man 
diiraiiH  abiielimeii,  dash  ihn  Platoii  den  Leser  naniite.  und  ilin  luit  deni  Xeiiokrates  ver^ileicli- 
end  sajrte,  diest-r  i)ediiife  des  Sj>ornes..jein*r  des  ZiiKels."  (Kilter,  Geschichte  dtr  Philosopliie  aller 
Zeit,  Di  itter  Theil,  Zireile  verbeasertc  Aujlofje,  Erste6  Cajjitel,  p.  4 — 5.) 

^  It  seem^  probable  tbat  he  never  practised  medicine  himselfc  (See  Franciscus  Patritius, 
Dixu»»ione»  FeripaUticorum,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  3.  Bale,  J 581.) 

t  "  Recessit  a  Platone,  duni  adluic  enperviveret.  Unde  dixisse  ilium  tvadnut,  AristoUlrs  in 
nos  recalcitravit,  non  seciu  atque  in  matrem  pulli  geniti.  RetJert  Hernilppns  in  V'itis,  cnni  Atheuien- 
filnni  le;;atu.H  ad  Pliilippum  profectua  esset  AristoteleS,  Acadetuiaj  scbolai  i>r?efi;ctuni  f(ii8s« 
Xenocrateni.  Cum  vero  reversus  esset,  scholamqiie  sub  alio  vidisset,  eliyisse  in  Lyceo 
licaiiibulatiouis  locum,  illicque  usque  ad  certum  temporis  spatinm  deambulando  cum  discipnlia 
pliilosophari  solitum,  atque  inde  Peripateticum  adpellatum  esse.  Alii  idoirco  sic  vocatum 
adserunt,  quod  ex  a-gritudine  eonvalcscenti.  ac  deambulanti  Alexandro  adsistens  qusedam 
disserere  soleret.    Ubi  vero  jam  plures  es-s*-  ((eperant,  sedens  docebat  dicens  : 

'Silere  turpe  lue.  et  Xf-nociatcin  lixjui.' 
Ad  propositam  quaestionem  discipulos  una  exercebat,  simul  et  oratoiiam  docens."    (Diogene* 
Laertius,  Vol.  II..  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  461 — 163.) 

i  Ritter  arsrues  the  question  regarding  the  relations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  whole  In 
favour  of  the  latter.     (Geschichte  der  Philoaophie  alter  Zeit,  Dritlei-  Ttieil,  Erstes  C'ai/itel,  p.  9.) 
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delivered  his  lecturew  to  his  royal  charge.  This  lasted  four 
years,  when  Alexander,  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Regent.  Aristotle  remained  three  years  more  in 
Macedon.* 

How  highly  Alexander  prized  his  master  is  evident  from  this 
noble  saying  of  his,  that  he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his 
own  father ;  for,  whilst  the  one  gave  him  life,  the  other  gave 
him  that  which  made  life  worth  having.  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  on  his  setting  out  for 
Asia,  Aristotle  left  Macedon,  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  returned  once  more  to  Athens  (H85).t 

Here  he  soon  collected  a  large  gathering  of  disciples.  He 
taught  at  the  Lyceum,  in  the  most  splendid  gymnasium  of  the 
city.  Here  were  the  groves,  avenues,  and  gardens ;  the  por- 
ticos, theatres,  and  courts ;  the  stadium,  arena,  and  promenades, 
which,  by  their  magnificence,  lent  a  charm  to  the  learning  of 
the  master,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching.^  The  morning  was  x^^ssed  in  the  company  of  his 
more  intimate  disciples  :  the  evening  in  instilling  into  the  ears 
of  thronging  crowds,  by  means  of  more  popular  disquisitions, 
those  principles  of  knowledge  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
throw  into  something  like  a  scientific  form. 

Here  he  remained  thirteen  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  voluminous  works,  and 
built  up  his  lasting  fame.^ 

But  the  Athenians  would  not  leave  him  alone.  Alexander 
died  (32;j).  His  enemies  took  the  lead  at  Athens.  These  men 
looked  upon  Aristotle,  who  had  been  the  instructor  of  the 
Conqueror,  with   unmixed  aversion.      There  had  nev«^r  been 

*  Tho  liiph  idoa  Aristotle  entertained  of  edneation  is  evident  from  tlie  following  apopli- 
tlie;;Mi  : — lUinji  ii.sktd  "  In  wliat  \\w  ediuiittil  dilli-red  from  tin'  nncdncated,"  lu-  said.  •  As 
nnu'l>  as  tli«'  li\in^  Irom  the  d«ad."  St-veral  j^ood  savin^^s  are  neorded  of  liini.  "  What  ;iro\vs 
old  soon  f  ■'  he  answcnd,  "  (irat  it  mle."  "  Uliat  is  jiojif  /  "  •'Tli'-  dream  of  oin-  awakeneil." 
A  man  Itoastcd  that  he  was  from  a  great  city.  "  N«)t  this,"  he  replit-d.  •  sliould  one  look  to.  lint 
who  was  wortliy  of  a  great  eonntrv."  •  Sonu'  nun  livrd  so  jiarsimonionslv  as  if  thev  wi-re  to 
live  for  ever,  whilst  others  spent,  as  if  they  were  to  die  innnediateiy.  "  Bring  hUnied  for 
relieving  an  nnworthy  oli.n-et  he  s»>id — "It  18  not  to  the  nutn  1  .^avo,  biit  to  mankind."  ( Cj'. 
Hampden's  Falhrrs  of  Orr.ck  I'liiUmoiihi/.  p.  12.) 

t  And  Diogenes  l.airlins  sliall  gi\e  the  reason: — "  I'hi  vero  Alexandro  institnendo  satis 
vians  <si  na\ass(>  operam,  eommendato  illi  eognato  Callisthene  Dlyuthio,  Athenas  eoneessit. 
Knm  andaenis  qnam  par  erut,  uUoquenteiu  regeui,  et  luiaime  illi  uiwequeuteiu,  ab  ipso  lucre- 
pitiim  adsenint  versn. 

'  Qualia  mi  loqneris,  vereor  sis  nate  siiperstes." 
qtiod  et  fnetnm  est.     Nanuine   Hermolao  in   .\l«\imdriim  insidiarnm  soeins  fnisse  deprehensns. 
cav(<a  ferna  eirennnlmi.  p;edore   att\ne  s«iuaU>re  oblilns.  honi   post  n  ino  ohjeetus  est,  sieqne 
excessit  e  vita."     (  I'ol.  //..  Lih.  I'..  Crtyi.  i.,  «.  «,  ;>,  4b-t— tt>.'i. )     ' 

t  Lewes  gives  an  animated  sketeli  of  the   school   of  Aristotle   at  the   Lvcenm.      (See  his 

Aru^totlr,  i  W.  p.  l.'S.) 

§"Knimvero  Aristoteles  Athenas  nrofectns,  emu  illic  tredeeim   auius  doeuisset.  elani  in 

Chah'idem  eoncesttit,  qnod  ab  Kur>  nu-ilonte  saerornn\  atitistite  impietalis  aeensatns  «'s.s«'t.  sivt- , 

ut  l'ha\oi  inns  ait  in  Oninimoda  llistoria.  a  Pemopliilo.  (jnod  h>  nninm   in   enm.  (jn«in  pra-dixi- 

luus,  lleruiiam  seripseril.  ipiodtine  hoe  epigramma  statna\  «)nie  in  I><-lidiia  i-st,  ineuli  euraverit; 

■  Impius  hnne  unondam  rersarnm  morte  tyrauinis 

Mnlftavit.  vjolans  .jusipie  ncfascine  virnm. 
Nam  neque  eollato  oppnssit  eertamine.  vt>rum 
lusidiose  hominis  nsns  amieitia."" 

(Diogeues  Laertius,  Vol.11.,  Lib.  V.,  Cup.  L,  h,  ~.  p.  4C5 — ifiC.) 
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much  (litiiciilty  at  Athens  in  getting  rid  of  a  philosopher. 
B«\si(les,  Aiist(ith3  was  a  foiciigner,  and  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  two,  if  not  three,  Macedonian  kings.  A  dirt^ct  charge 
was  made  against  him  before  the  Areopagus  of  having  paid 
divine  honours  to  Hermias  and  Pythias.  Aristotle  had  heard 
too  much  of  the  fate  of  Socrates  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  a  trial. 
He  tied  to  Chalcis,  saying  to  his  friends  that  "  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a 
crime  against  philosophy." 

The  iStag3'rite  never  lifted  up  his  head  again.  Intense  brain 
work,*  and  a  weak  constitution,  added  to  the  grief  occasioned 
by  the  ill-usage  of  his  enemies,  brought  him  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  He  was  stripped  of  all  his  honours;  even  the  privilege 
of  being  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  taken  from  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  him  Some  say  he  died  of  vexa- 
tion because  he  was  foiled  in  an  experiment ;  others,  that  he 
committed  suicide  by  drinking  aconite.  However  it  may  have 
been,  he  departed  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  822).t 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Peripatetic 
school ;  as  great  a  contrast  to  Plato  in  his  life,  as  he  was  in  his 
bias  in  philosophy.  Whilst  the  mind  is  borne  towards  Plato 
with  spontaneous  sympathy,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
ai)pearance  of  Aristotle,  in  his  sneering  loquacity  and  want  of 
reverence,  in  his  impurity  and  (if  the  word  may  be  pardoned 
for  its  aptness)  in  his  snobbishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  trans- 
cendent intellectual  gifts,  leaves  an  unpleasing  impression  on 
the  mind.:{:  Plato  was  great  as  a  man  ;  Aristotle  was  great  as 
an  intelligence.  The  more  we  know  of  Plato  the  more  we  love 
him  ;  the  more  we  know  of  Aristotle  the  less  we  love  him  :  the 
more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  Plato's  works,  the  less 
scientific  they  appear  ;  the  more  we  study  Aristotle's,  the  more 
profoundly  we  are  im])ressed  with  their  accuracy  and  depth. 
It  was  the  moral  elevation  of  Plato,  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
temper,  which  gained  him  so  immense  a  sway  ;  it  was  the 
intellectual  sagacity  and  logical  force  of  Aristotle  which  have 

*  How  indomitable  his  energy  was  for  work  is  clear  from  the  following:—"  Qiiidam  utrem 
ealentis  olei  stoiiiarlio  ilium  imponere  fou.siU'vis.se  tra«lnnt,  et  ciuu  se  a<i  (|uie.s<eiKliim  coiii- 
}n>neret,  ;i  ream  bphieram  teuere  in  mauii  jxlvi  Hulijecta.  eo  cuuhilio  ui  cuiii  e  dormienti8  maim 
8pluKra  rerea  in  sulxlitiim  vas  incidisset,  bono  illius  expergibceretur."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  VoL 
II.,  Lib.  v.,  Cap.  /.,  n.  10.  p.  A~h.)    • 

t  "Hie  vero.  ut  ait  KumeUis  in  qninto  Histnrianmi.  aconituni  bibens.  mortnus  est  septnar 
gesimo  a-tatis  anno.  Idem  vero  refert  jy)8um  Flafoni  frigenarinm  se  in  dlsciplinam  dedisse ; 
wd  profecto  fallitiir.  Vixit  enini  tris  et  sexagiiita  aniios:  septimo  decimo  aiitem  ietatis  aimo 
Platonem  audire  ta;pit."     (Diogenes  Laertiiis,  Fo/.  //..  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  7.  p.  466.) 

t  Here  are  some  more  points  of  contrast  between  Plato  and  the  Stag.viite  : — 

"Plato:  Quia  muudus  sni  natura  est  corriiptibilis.  cornimperetur  aliqnaiido,  nisi  Deus  eum 
servaret.     Arist.  :  Mundus  noii  coirumjteretnr:  ne<iue  Dcu.s  eum  M-rvat.  sed  tosli  motus. 

Plato:   DeuH  est  supra  omne  ens  et  supra  omut-m  esseutiam.     A  list.  :  Deus  est  substantia. 

Plato:  Dens  est  supra  oniueni  Intellectum.     Arist.;  Deus  est  Intellectus. 

Plato:  Deus  nee  movt-tur.  uec  movet.  Arist.:  Deus  ipiidem  uon  movetur,  sed  pnmum 
COiluui  movet."     (Lauuoy,  De  Var.  AriiL  Fort.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  I.,jj.  217.) 
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earned  for  him  a  lasting  reputation.  Plato  was  i)atristic,  Aris- 
totle scholastic.  The  combination  of  the  two — excluding  errors 
and  making  good  defects,  through  the  parallel  light  of  Revela- 
tion— is  to  be  found  pre-eminently  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
His  **  Angelic  "  bias  was  Platonic ;  his  school  gifts  were  Aristo- 
telic*  The  keen  intellect  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  moral  lofti- 
ness of  Plato,  corrected  and  purified  by  Christianity,  and 
perfected  by  monastic  life,  made  the  Angelical  the  synthetic 
and  analytic  colossus  that  he  was. 

The  broad  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  lies  in  this, 
that  Plato  held  the  world  of  "  forms  "  to  be  the  only  real  world 
whilst  Aristotle  held  the  world  of  sense  to  be  at  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge.  Whilst  Plato,  by  means  of  reminiscence  and 
the  association  of  ideas,  (;ould  recall  before  the  mind  the  whole 
existing  world  of  thought,  Aristotle  required  a  brute  sensation, 
a  phantasm,  and  an  abstraction,  in  order  to  reach  anything  like 
a  mc^ntal  process.  He  looks  upon  the  really-existing  archetypes 
of  Plato  as  so  much  poetry  or  metaphor.f  What  his  master 
considered  as  possessing  an  objective  being  of  its  own,  he  taught 
was  the  result  of  mental  action,  and  the  ap])reciated  relations 
between  one  thing  and  another.  Both  held  in  common  that 
science  was  of  universals,  but  Plato's  universals  were  of  a 
different  texture  from  those  of  Aristotle.  Whilst  Plato  had 
only  to  open  the  eye  of  the  mind  and  look  on  them,  as  it  were, 


*  "  IMiito  :  DtMis  oiniic  corpus  supcrcininet.     Aiist. :  D»'ua  in  caili  ciiliuine  scdet. 

Plato  :   l)»Mis  est  ab  oiniii  torixnc  lilx-r.     Atist. :   Dt-us  piiino  oibi  est  allifiutus. 

Plato:  Dfiis  iiuivi-rsi  pro\  idcntiam  liabi-t.     Arist. :   l)«us  a  fitlo  tautuiu  es.petitur. 

Plato:   Delia  omnia  noNit.     A^i^st.:   Non  eojjno.scit  part iculariiv. 

Plato:  Deu.s  nuiutluni  regit  univerauni  et  partes  ejus.  Arlst. :  Non  Deus,  sed  untura,  casus 
ot  fort  una  rejiunt  nuniduni. 

Plato:  Ucus  vu  re^iiiniue  nuiudi  utitur  niiuistris,  miuoribus  Diis.  Arist. :  Deus  uoque  regit 
niUMdnui.  M«<ine  niini.stros  habet. 

Plato:   In  unuulo  sunt  d:i'nu)nea.     Arist.:   Nullibi  lios  agnoscit  da-uionos. 

Plato:  DeuH  auiuiaui  univer«i  prodlixit.  Arist.  :  Ueus  uou  produxit aiiiiiiam  ullaiu  universi. 
Bed  eu-hun  tantuin  e^^  aiiinuituni  et  astra. 

Plato:  Deus  ]>rudu\.it  auinuini  hunianam.  Arist.:  Aniuia  est  actus  corporis  h.  e.  ex  materia 
edueta. 

Plato:   .Aniuia  luuuana  <livina  est  qua>daiu  forma,     .\riat. :  .\niu>a  est  fornui  corporis. 

IMato:  .Xninui  huinana  est  iunuortalis.  Arist.:  Ut  fornui  corporis  aiiim:i  est  tuortalis." 
(Launoy,  Df  \'ar.  Arint.  Fort.,  Toni.  /!'.,  Pars  I.,  p.  217.) 

t  "  Plato:  Aninue  i-onnatus  est  intelle«'tus.     Arist.:   Inti'lleetus  de  foris  veuit. 

Plato:  Auimii  a  eorporc  scparatur.  Arist.:  Aniuuv  a  corpuru  uuu  separatur,  quia  est  ejus 
forma. 

Plato:  .\nima  divino  nfllatur  spiritu  et  futura  prauuintiat.  Arist.:  Auinia  huniore  melau- 
cholii'tv  \)ratlieit. 

Plato:   llomiuis  felioitas  est.  quando  Deo  tit  similis.     Arist. :  Homo  bonis  fortunis  tit  beatna. 

Plato:  llomiuis  telieitas  a  Deo  venit.  Arist.:  Homo  ex  suis  bonis  aotionibus  et  siio 
urbitrio  til  tcli\. 

Plato:  Deus  est  ])recandus,  ut  nos  h«>atos  ctticiat.  Aiist. :  Deus  particnlaria  iiou  iutelligit, 
ergo  uou  preeaiidns. 

I'lato:  Veniet  homo  q»u  nos  Deum  preeari  doceat.  Hie  Christum  inuuit.  Arist.:  Preces 
punu's  tVuslranea\  quia  l>eus  non  intellipit  particulariji. 

Plato:  lUinus  vir  Deo  semper  charus.  Arist,:  Particularia  Pens  non  int»'lligit,  iiec  preces 
audit,  lu'cluuuinem  ullum  auuit. 

Plato:   Vir  l>onus  post  miutem  D<>o  fVuetur.     Arist.:   P(»st  mortem  nulla  volui)tas. 

Plato:  Auiiua>  post  nmrtem  pur;;antur.     Arist.  :   .\nim:i>  in  eorpore  perennt. 

Plato:  .\nima>  uuilorum  post  nu>rtem  puMins  dabunt.     .Vrist.:  .\nim;e  in  eorpore  iH-reuut 

Plato:   Hi>mines  uu)rtui  resurvient.     Arist. :   \  jnivatione  ad  babitum  n<»u  tit  rejiressus, 

Plato:  Boiue  auiuue  beat  um  locum  possidebunt.     Arist.:  Nulliis  est  talis  K>CU8. 

Plato:  Kf  corpus  et  aninne  nialorum  in  iulVrno  cruciabuutur.  Arist.:  Nil  tale  uovit.' 
(Launoy,  Dt  Var.  Arist.  FvrL,  Toni.  11'.,  Pars  1..  p.  US.) 
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spread  out  ready-made  b(*fore  him,  the  Sta^^yrite  arrived  at 
tli»'iii  throiigli  the  activity  of  the  thinking  princii)le  itself.  JSensa- 
tions  give  the  particulars  or  individuals  ;  memory  can  summon 
many  individuals  before  the  mind  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
inductive  process  upon  these,  results  in  general  notions  or  ideas  ; 
one  thing  can  now  be  predicated  of  many  individuals.* 

8uch  was  the  antagonistic  diii'erence  between  these  two 
philosophers.  Plato  treats  the  iStagyrite's  ground-principle, 
the  apprehensions  of  sense,  as  deception  ;  and  the  Stagy  rite 
looks  upon  his  master's  fundamental  axiom  as  no  better  than  a 
I)hilosophical  romance.  INatural  science  was  the  Stagyrite's 
delight ;  experiments  on  the  animal  creation  had  a  special  charm 
for  him.f  He  loved  investigation.  Analysis  was  his  strongest 
point.  He  savoured  more  of  the  modern  man  of  science  than 
any  other  writer  of  antiquity.  For  an  ancient  he  was  cautious, 
accurate,  and  excessively  objective.  He  saw  the  value  of 
X)henomena  and  facts,  almost  as  clearly  as  Bacon  did.  His 
j)hilosophy  found  more  pleasure  in  discussing  things,  than  the 
abstract  notions  which  rej)resented  them  ;  and  though  at  times 
he  may  have  forgotten,  as  he  assuredly  did  forget,  that  creations 
and  combinations  of  the  mind's  activity  are  not  necessarily 
accurate  expressions  of  objective?  truth,  still  he,  more  than  any 
other  thinker  of  the  Pagan  schools,  saw  the  marked  difference 
between  the  world  of  notions  and  the  tangible  facts  of  life.J 

As  lotig  as  Aristotle  confined  himself  to  secular  philosophy, 
he  excelled  the  master  of  the  Academy  ;  but  where?  any  religious 
bias  is  concerned,  Plato  far  surpasses  him.  Though  Plato's 
theory  of  ideas  is  wrong,  still  it  points  in  a  more  theological 
direction  than  almost  any  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stagyrite. 
If  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Church, 
the  theologic  tendency  of  Plato  has  been  of  no  less  service  to 


*  RUtfr  >iivp8  an  clcuiuciit  siimiiiiirv  of  Aiisfotlf's  tearliinp  in  his  Opxrhichte  (Dritlrr  Tfwil. 
Fun/lrH  K'ipitil,  p.  .'JfKt — 1(1.")) :  -'■  Kr  iiiciiit  zwar.'"  In-  hhvh.  '"  «lfM  .M<-iis(;li  sci  ciii  ;rar  •;<  riii;;«-.s  mid 
(liii  i'li;rt»  Wi'scn.  ahrr  <  r  liiidft  sfiii  Ltlicii  iiocli  iiiimcr  ItlxMiswcrtli  niid  daliiii  int  .sciii  Stri-hcii 
jrcriditft,  dass  cr  <h  walirhaft  Ichc.  iiicdit  nacli  citeln  Idcalcii  vcr^n-bciiH  sich  abmiilieiid,  soii- 
(1<TU  di«  Wirkli(;lik«-it  luit  n-gsler  ThJitiKkcit  ergieifend."     fL<}C  Cit.  p.  WV'.i.) 

t  Though  freely  correcting  liini.  Bacon,  in  lii.s  yovinn  Or{janum.  f|nole.s  the  Stagyrite  with 
a|ii)rol>ati<»n  resj)ectinK  hi.s  view  re;jardiiij;  the  principal  canbe  of  jjeneration  and  c<nrn])fiou. 
(Jeiieraliy  Hacon  is  very  harsh  with  this  i)hilosoph<'r.  thonfih  not  so  severe  as  he  is  with  I'lato. 
(.See  77//"  Workji  of  Frnnrin  Hnmn,  Nmnin  Orf/aitum,  Lih.  II..  ^  ;t.).  /;.  247.  Lmulon.  MIX'CLIII. 
I'riiitftt  for  A.  Millar,  in  the  StraiuL)  He  calls  Plato  "  ("avi]lat«»r  nrhanns,  tiunidus  poeta.  Theo- 
logus  niente  captns."     (Op.  CiUit.  Impetus  I'htOjsophici,  Cap.  II.,  li.  .512.) 

i  "  Wiihrend  Platon  die  Krfahrungen  besonders  iiber  <lie  Natnr.  das  Xothwcndige  una 
Besondere  in  den  Krscheinnngen  veniachlii.ssigt.  sic,  nnr  nebenhci  nud  wic  cine  nicht  nngcbil- 
dete  Erholnng  betreibt,  dagegen  iu  die  Ideule  des  (iuten  nnd  dcs  Schiinen  sich  vertieft  ist 
Aristoteles  ganz  daraiif  bedacht,  cine  .jede  Hrkeiintniss  der  iibersinnlichen  Form  aus  dcr 
besonderstcn  Erfahrnng  berau.sznschoijfen.  Denn  ihni  ist  die  Vernnnft  fiir  den  Menschen 
nicht  etwas  Urspriinglichcs.  sondern  sic  bildet  sich  erst  aus  deni  Noth wendig<-n,  aus  dcm 
natiirlichen  n'enlen  herans.  bleibt  audi  ininicr  init  dicscin  iu  V<abiMdnng.  so  dass  in  der  wirk- 
lichcn  Thiifigkeit.  in  der  Knergie  des  verniinftigen  Lebcns  die  Vollendnng  nnd  der  wahre 
Gegenstand  der  \Vi».>jen8chaft  zu  snchen  i.st.  Dicse  Kinsicht  bildet  den  wesentlichen  Kortsclirift. 
welcheu  die  Philosophic  des  Aristoteles  bezeichnet."  (Ritter,  Oeachichte  deirhilu Sophie  alter 
Zeil,  Dritter  Thetl,  Zweile  verbtsserU  Aujlage,  Fiin/tes  Kapitel,  p.  403.) 
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her.*  If  the  Peripatetic  logic,  form,  and  nomenclature  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  theologic  teaching,  the 
soaring  tendencies  of  Plato  have  scarcely  been  less  useful  in 
pointing  out  a  method  of  grasping  the  scibile  as  a  whole,  and 
of  looking  on  it  in  its  integrity.  If  the  Angelical  was  indebted 
to  Aristotle  for  suggestions  in  analysis,  he  was  equally  behol- 
den to  Plato  for  synthetical  suggestions.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  conception  of  the  entire  plan  of  the  Sinnma  Theologica 
was  partly  the  result  of  Platonic  influence,  whilst  the  mechani- 
cal framework  in  which  each  part  is  fixed  manifests  unmistak- 
able signs  of  the  Socratic  and  Aristotelic  mind.  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle — each  in  his  measure  continues  still  to  act  upon  the 
world  of  thought.f  The  intellectual  honesty  of  the  first,  and  the 
creative  and  speculative  gifts  of  the  second,  and  the  critical 
endowments  of  the  third,  have  left  a  mark  which  can  never  be 
expunged. 

Take  two  cardinal  points  which  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  religion,  and  upon  which  both  Plato  and  his  disciple  have 
boldly  spoken  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  which  possessed 
the  sound«»r  theologic  instinct :  I  refer  to  their  teachings  on  God 
and  on  the  soul. 

"  Plato's  g-iul  is  uii  intellig-ent  power,  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  at  work 
in  it,  forming,  ordering',  and  sustaining  it. "J 

Aristotle's  god 

"  Cannot  d(^scend  to  jmrticnlar  being-s,  is  nnahle  to  nhang-e  the  object  of  his 
conceptions,  or  think  anything  dis<;ui*sively  without  falling  into  the  hands  of 
chanjife,  and  without  chan^in^  from  better  to  woi-se.  He  also  ideally  influ- 
ences the  world  unconsciously,  as  the  magnet  does  the  iron  ;  and  his  action  on 

*  I  need  Hiiiiply  refer  the  reader  to  Knsebiiis'  iiui><)rtant  work,  tlie  Pr<rpnratio  Evannelira.  to 
allow  how  straiim'ly  tlic  tcacliiiiyis  of  tlio  meat  pliild.soitlier  ami  those  of  tlie  j>foj)lr  of  (lod 
hanuoni/.cil.  St-c  foi- cxaiiiplc  the  Klcvfiitli  Hook  O'-  ''■•- — ^-^^  :  I'ntioUnt.  linec,  I'ni.  A.Y/.y  Siuh 
chajiteiH  a.s  f'/J  Pliitoiiis  pliilo.sopliiain.  ill  iis.  iiua-  oiimimn  niaxinie  m-et'ssaria  sunt.  »miih  iUa 
Ih'hrn'oniin  lonvciiirc.  /).  UAH  ;  (IX.)  Dt-  Kiiti',  ex  Mosis  IMatoiii.stnu'  (loctiiua.  p.  867;  fXIl'.J  l>e 
Bj-euiult)  llilnaormii  IMatomstiui-  priiuipio. ;».  HK:J:  (Will.)  !)«•  IMalonieiH  iileis, />.  907;  (XXl'I.J 
De  advfrsariiH  iiat iiris,  IlchraMiriuii  ]'laloiii.s(|Ue  doefriua.  ;>.  9\'^:  ( X X  I'll. J  l)e  aiiiiiwe  iiiiinor- 
talit4ite,  ex  Ilchia'oniiu  Platoiiisi|iic  (loclriiia,  ;>.  91H;  ( XXX  VI 11. J  l>e  jiulieio.  quod  inortnii 
excipiat.  I'latoufui  Hcbiais  allluia  Kt'ii.siss*'.  /».  WU.  S«e  also  th«-  fwoltili  Honk  <^/».  iMIt — 10.V:.) 
See  tin- fiftv-t  wo  (•liapl«'rs  of  tliis  hook,  all  ht-ariny;  in  tin-  samr  dirretioii.  sliowinji  h«>w  curi- 
ously I'lato's  fcaeliiuffs,  iu  uuiiiy  points,  haruuini/.e  with  tlu'  ilot'trines  of  the  chost-u  people. 

t  Thoujih  tin-  ^jioat  revival  in  favoijr  of  Plato  in  Italy  (14;W)  was  carried  to  r.xeess.  it  eannot 
be  di'uifd  that  many  ^reat  truths  wen*  «'lieit«'d  with  respeet  t<)  tlie  hariiioiiv  of  many  I'latonie 
do<'trim's  with  the  tt-aeliiufis  of  ("liiistianity.  Srt-  for  a  jjood  <'xpositioii  ot  this  Cardinal  lU-s- 
sarion's  work,  intitted  "  Hinxarioiiis  (Voi/ui'Wi.s  yicdriti  ft  r<ilriitrcli<r  Coii.ttnntiiii'iK'litiini  i»i  Ciilinn- 
nintoriiii  riiitmii.-i  fjhri  (^>lt<lllll<l• :  I'mrliLi.  I.">*t;i."  Tlii-n  eonies  Maisilius  Kieinus  ( whom  I.eilniitz 
rails  '  Ht'ssarionis  in  alfeetu  erjja  IMatom-.m  ha'res).  who  wrote  a  IhrnlonUi  I'lulinica.  </r  Imiiho- 
taUtate  vidiUot  .4tiimoruiii  ar  .Ktcnia  Fclidtutf.  Lihri  X  I'llf.  St'i-  Buhle's  Ifrschirhtf  dfr  nrurrrn 
Philosophic,  liil.  II..  p.  171— :tt2.  Ovttiuyni,  IBW.  (Cf.  Wt-iner's  Dcr  hrHi<jf  Thomas  rvw  .4</uiiui, 
Drittrr  Haud.  Tiimtis  fiitch.  p.  41X5.) 

t  "  Plato  held  the  Supn-mi"  Cood.  or  (Jod.  to  be  unfathomahle  hi  lii8  real  nature.  '  It  is 
bard.'  he  said,  '  to  iuvi-stinate  and  linil  the  KianuT  ami  Kathrr  of  the  rnivcrM-;  and  if  one  diil 
llnd  him,  it  were  imp«)ssihlf  to  e^cprrss  h.im  in  terms  comprehcnsibU-  hy  all.'  (Tim,  ;<.  2H.)  Kor 
even  thoufjh  man  is  eapablr  of  a  perfeet  eomprrhfusion  of  all  otlu'r  ldeit«>,  still  Cto«l  remains 
ftbt»vo  these,  and  hi>;her  vt  t  above  tin-  wtuld  and  all  that  is  rvfated"  .  .  .  "Not- 
withstandiuii  this  pol\  tlieistie  mode  of  i-xprcssimi  [eallin^  the  ideas  '  eternal  gods '].  t  lifse 
Ideas  are  not  to  >te  eoneeiv cd  as  ln'Mde  and  external  lo  tiod.  They  are  tounded  in  (mhI.  and 
Ciod  is  the  all  comprehensive  hha,  emhiaeitii;  all  partial  arehetyjies  in  an  unity  :  and  theretore 
too  the  visilile  world,  whieh  is  formed  after  this  all-eomorehensive  ld«'a.  and  eontaiiis  in  itself 
ill  eopv  all  single  and  partial  Ideas  is  one  oulv.'  (DoUingei's  UtntiU  atui  Jtw,  Book  I'.,  j  1, 
p.  30»-^i9.) 
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it  is  no  vohmtaiy  action.  If  God  were  to  know  the  wo)"l(i,  he  would  also 
know  tiie  evil  in  it,  and  therewith  contract  a  contaminating  knowledg^e  that 
would  debjise  the  knower."* 

R>^gardiiig  the  soul,  Plato  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  prov^^d  it,  in  his  own  way,  in  the  PlundruR^  the  Syinposium., 
and  the  PJiOido. 

*'  According  to  Plato,  the  present  life  is  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  fruit  of 
an  earlier,  but  also  the  germ  of  a  later  life  ;  and  as  the  present  fate  of  man  is 
decided  by  his  foi'egone  life,  so  also  is  his  future  lot  cast  by  his  conduct  now."t 

According  to  the  8tagyrite,  the  soul  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  The  former  is  a  part 
of  matter,  and  perishes  with  the  individual. 

♦•  The  really  human  in  the  soul,  that  which  has  come  into  being,  must  also 
pass  away,  the  understanding  even ;  only  the  divine  reason  is  iinnioi-tal ;  but, 
as  the  memory  belongs  to  the  sensitive  soul,  and  individual  thought  depends 
on  the  undei-standing  or  passive  nous  only,  all  self-consciousness  must  cease 
with  death. "t 

With  an  eternal  world,  a  perishable  soul,  and  a  God  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  mankind,  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
natural  sagacity,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  advanced  in  "  science," 
makes  more  egregious  failures  in  his  theological  attempts,  and 
is  more  completely  pagan,  than  the  creative  Plato,  who  taught 
some  kind  of  future  bliss,  who  admitted  a  world-maker,  and  a 
Providence  ;  and  who,  though  he  believed  in  an  eternal  "  hyle  " 
still  approached  much  nearer  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  than  did  his  stricter  and  more  scientific  disciple.^ 
After  all,  the  mystic  intuition  of  the  monk  did  more  here  than 
the  scientific  analysis  and  method  of  the  sensual  man  of  the 
world. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Angelical  when  compared 
with  such  giants  as  Plato  and  the  Stagyrite  ? 

What  was  their  common  object  ?  Truth.  In  none  of  them  are 
truths  of  the  intellectual,  the  divine,  and  moral  world  sharply 
separated.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  attempt  su(^h  a  division, 
but  he  by  no  means  adheres  to  it  in  every  case.     80  the  Suruma 

*  Diillmger's  Gentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  i  I,  p.  335. 

t  nolliii«<T'8  Gentile  and  Jfiv,  Book  V.,<i\,  p.  319. 

X  Diillin^rcr'H  (imtile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  i  I.  ]>.  3:{9. 

i  ■  AriHtotlc  )ias  not  tr«»ii))l«(l  himself  witli  questions  on  God's  goodness. .justice,  freedom, 
and  relation  to  ;,'()od  and  evil  in  the  moi  Id,  for  tlie  most  part  tlie.y  liave  no  .sij^nifieance  for  liiui. 
His  <;od  is  not  a  leally  personal  one,  or  is  only  an  inipi-rfect  personality.  He  never  conies  out 
of  himself,  out  of  liis  eternal  repjise,  to  energize.  ]lr  is  but  the  term  and  end  of  the  world's 
aspiralion;  not  the  active  cause  of  tlie  world  :  on  the  contrary,  complete  rejKj.se  is  necessary 
for  <iod,  as  wc-11  for  liis  dij^nity's  sake  as  for  his  blissfulness ;  for  «"very  action  upon  the  world 
would  V)e  a  foil  to  liim,  even  thou<rh  lie  held  it  in  his  hand."  (Ufillinger,  Gentile  awl  Jev),  \'ol. 
1.  Book  V..^^  \.p.Xi6.)  But  see  liow  the  Angelical  explains  the  .Stagyrite  in  an  orthodox 
sense: — •■  Consideiandum  est  autem  qiuid  Philosojihus  intendit  ostendere,  <|Uod  Deus  noii 
intelligit  aliud.  sed  seipsum,  inquantum  intellectuni  est  perfectio  intelligentis,  et  ejus,  miod 
est  intelligere.  Manifestum  est  autem  quod  niliil  aliud  si«;  potest  iutelligi  a  Ueo,  quod  sit 
perfectio  iutellectus  ejus.  Nee  tanien  sequitur  quod  omnia  alia  a  se  sint  ei  ignota:  nam  intelli- 
Kcndo  86,  intelligit  omnia  alia."  (Comment,  in  XII.  Libros  Metaphyaicorum,  Lib.  XII.,  Lect.  XL, 
p.  649,  Vol.  XX.    Ed.  Farm.) 
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Theologica  treats,  without  strict  discrimination,  of  truths  in  the 
natural,  the  moral,  and  the  divine  order.* 

Did  8.  Thomas  outshine  Plato  in  his  synthetical  endowments  ? 
Compare  the  JSumma,  as  a  concejjtion,  with  the  Dialogues.] 
Did  Aristotle  exceed  the  Angelical  in  his  analytic  gifts  ?  Com- 
pare the  Topics  with  the  Saint's  teaching  De  Veritate,  or  with 
his  treatment  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Stagyrite  surpassed  him.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  Angelical  grasps  the  whole  form  of  truth, 
whilst  the  other  two  have  simply  seized  fragments  mixed  with 
error  ?  Because  he  who  scrutinizes  the  heavens  with  a  glass 
sees  further  and  more  clearly  than  another  equal  to  him  in 
natural  sight,  but  unassisted  bj^  an  instrument ;  %  whilst  the 
former  silently  contemplates  the  object  which  displays  itself 
steadily  before  him,  the  other  may  be  searching  about  for  it  in 
vain.  It  was  in  this  that  the  Angelical  had  a  sovereign  advan- 
tage over  the  fathers  of  Grecian  thought :  he  was  master  of  the 
Divine  revelation  and  tradition  of  the  Church.^  He  firmly 
grasped  that  Truth  which  Plato  was  sweeping  the  heavens  to 
find,  and  which  the  8tagyrite  analyzed  the  world  of  sense  to 
meet  :  a  truth,  indeed,  or  body  of  doctrine,  which  they  in  their 
wildest  moments  did  not  "  dream  of  in  their  philosophy,"  so 
utterly  did  it  escape  their  keenest  observation.] 

Revelation  and  tradition,  whilst  they  have  to  do  directly  with 


*  Of  «<»use  in  such  a  work  a.s  the  i>icacnt  it  is  impossible  to  <lo  much  iiioi*'  than  point  out 
the  Icadin;!  fcatur«^M  of  I  he  .S(M//(;i'(  'J'liiohnjird.  To  enter  niin\itely  into  ]iarti('uhtrs.  antl  analv/.e 
tlie  entire  work,  \\ouUl  lake  almost  as  mueh  space  as  the  work  itself:  for  the  Sitniina  is  written 
with  that  ri;;i(l  contistMiess  that  hardly  anvthinij  could  he  left  out.  Like  cut  tutoues  in  a  care- 
fully-hnilt  teuiph',  the  oni-  lies  ii])on  and  tits  into  the  other  so  nicely,  that  were  one  omitted, 
the  rest  would  he  thrown  out  ot  place.  If  tin-  foini  repeals  itself,  tlie  princii>le8  which  are 
thrown  into  the  form  are  not  identical,  thouuli  most  strictly  relateil  to  eacli  other.  No  work 
has  ever  been  writ  ten  containing;  in  so  short  a  space  such  richiu'ss  of  i)riuciple.  such  vaiiety 
«>f  arvcnmcnt  and  oh.j«'ctiou,  or  such  a  ctnupact  accumulation  of  philosopliicui  and  religious 
truth. 

t  .Vs  has  heen  said,  no  contrast  could  he  ^^''^ter  than  the  style  of  the  SuDnna  ai\d  of  tho 
Di(ilo{iuiX.  They  seem  to  jioint  cmt  two  nu-n  as  dilterent  in  c.ist  of  mind  as  possibly  could  he. 
But  such,  after  all.  is  not  the  case.  The  style  of  the  works  intlced  otfcrs  a  j^reat  contrast,  hut 
the  Au;;ch«al  was  not  writiui;  liiuisrl/.  he  was  writiu.n  in  the  rijiid  tt)rm8  of  scholastic  si-ienee. 
A  nntn  who  can  write  a  hook  on  aljtehra  or  geometry,  ami  is  strictly  scieutitic,  nn»v.  for  all  that, 
h»<  <;ilted  with  an  overllow  of  the  richest  ima>;iuation.  may  hv  a  creature  ot'  tlu'  deeiK-st 
emotions,  a  j;«'nius  of  tlu'  hi<;hcst  type,  and  possessed  of  aill  tho.se  <|ualit  ies  of  miml  w  Inch  ^o  to 
to  nnike  a  fi'cat  prose-poet.  So  with  the  Aujielical.  His  commentary  on  Job  shows  his 
drauuitic  powtr;  liis  poems  s|>eak  ol  a  fund  of  tlcc])est  sympathy;  his  ecstatic  tetuleney 
towards  coutcmi)lat ion.  which  was  iiis  real  lite,  shows,  not  the  scfiolajitic,  but  wiuit  we  are  now 
dcalinji  with,  the  »inu.  and  that  nuiu  was  essentuiUy  I'latouic. 

t  '  Kst  autcm  in  his,  <jna'  <U>  Deo  contitemnr.  duplex  veritatia  modus,  (^tia'dam  namque 
vera  sunt  di-  Deo,  (jua'  omiuiu  facnltatem  humana-  rationis  exce<tnnt,  nt  Deuni  es.st-  tiinnm  »'t 
nnum.  (^na'dam  \ero  sunt,  ad  tjua-  ctiam  ratio  mitnralis  pertiu^;en>  potest,  sicvit  «'st  l>euni 
i'sse,  l)«'um  esse  uuum.  et  alia  ln|,iiisnn)di ;  «|Ua-  eliam  philosouhi  denuuistraf  ivi-  d,-  Oco  pr«»- 
baverunt.  ducti  naturalis  lumine  ratioui.s.  (ju.id  auteni  siut  ali«|ua  iutelliKtbiliuin  diviiiornni. 
qua'  hnnuina>  raiionis  penitus  excedant  ingeuium,  evideutissiuie  aitparet,"  (Contra  i}<Htitf-3, 
Lib.  I.,  (■<!/>.  ///.,  p.  2,  I'ot.  r.) 

$  Mow  badly  otV  thos«>  were  who  di<l  not  possess  tln>  Hevelafion  is  slmwn  by  aiuilojiy  : — 
"  Idem  mauifcstc  apparel  e\  iletectu.  tineni  in  rebus  coiiuoscendis  i|in>tidi(<  experimur.  Keruiii 
enim  st<nsibiliun»  phirinnis  jiropritlatcs  i«;uoramus.  carum«ju»'  ]iroi)riclatum.  »|U)»s  seusu  appre- 
hendinnis,  rationem  pcrleilc  in  jiluribus  invenire  non  possunnis.  .>Iulto  igilnr  amplius  illius 
evccUcutissinue  snbsiautia\  Irau.sctiidcutis.  omnia  intelliiiihilia  humana  ratio  iuvt-stis^are  non 
sntlitit.  Huie  cliam  consomit  dictum  Philosophi.  i|ui  assent,  quod  i)tlflln'tiu<  noMcr  nic  s<  hal^ft 
titi  i>rima  tntiuin,  <iUir  sunt  nutni/isti^t.iiinti  in  iititiirn.  sU'nt  ih-hJik  vtsprrtHionM  ad  soUm,  (MeUiphya., 
2.  text,  coinm.  1.)"     (Contra  liiHtiU.^,  Li>>.  J.,  Cop.  111.,  p.  i,  I'oL  V.) 

11  Contra  GcntiUg,  Lib.L.Cait.  I'..  j>.  4,  I'oL  l'. 
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faith,  morality,  and  tlie  salvation  of  man's  soul,  indiiM^ctly  throw 
a  broad  and  steady  ray  upon  many  fiindauK'ntal  ])ositions  of 
human  pliilosophy.  They  not  only  illuminate  the  heavens,  but 
they  also  cast  their  beams  ui)on  the  earth.  Many  truths,  even 
of  the  Old  Covenant  revelation,  were  as  shining  light,  if  not 
guiding  immediately  to  philosophic  truth,  at  all  events  warning 
from  philosophic,  error.*  The  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  giving 
of  the  New  Law,  multiplied  the  brightness.  Our  Lord  not 
merely  redeemed  man,  and  became  his  Mod<d,  but  He  threw  the 
light  of  His  humanity  on  deep  jjroblems  of  natural  truth.  He 
rescued  man,  not  alone  from  hell,  but  from  annihilation  through 
false  ])hilosophy  :  He,  in  a  way,  saved  the  very  earth  itself, 
and  defended  the  doctrine  of  substantial  being.  .How  was  this 
accomplished  ?  By  the  Word  becoming  '}nan.  Immediately 
Christ  took  flesh,  humanity  fell  under  the  protection  of  the 
infallible  exponent  of  revelation.  Heretics  attacked  the  flesh, 
the  will,  the  intellect,  tlie  real  existence  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
unerring  authority  had  to  deflne  these  human  attributes.  He 
lives  in  the  8acrament  of  the  Altar  and  is  assailed  again  ;  the 
Voice  clear  and  unwavering  speaks  once  more,  and  such  words 
as  "  substance,"  *'  accidents,"  "  taste,"  *'  space,"  and  "  form," 
receive  an  illumination,  and  philosophy  receives  a  help.f  In 
fact,  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation  is  so  mixed  up  with  man 
and  with  the  world,  that  philosophy  cannot  go  far  wrong  when 
she  does  not  contradict  the  Church's  teaching.  In  so  far  forth  as 
a  man  admits  a  revelation,  to  that  extent  he  accords  to  S. 
Thomas  an  advantage  over  the  philosophers  of  pagan  times. 

Bacon  says  that  if  we  would  grasp  and  understand  any  par- 
ticular science,  we  should  not  "  stand  on  the  level  with  it,  but 
climb  up,  as  it  w^ere,  into  the  watch-tower  of  feome  other 
science,"  and  thus  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take  in  all 
its  parts.ij:     The  difficulty  is  to  And   a  tower.     The  Angelical 

*  Then  tlie  iiitimatf  connection  between  rightdoing  and  rijrlit-knowing  points  in  tlie  sanio 
direction.  Sniely  revelation  from  witlnmt.  and  <;raLe  workiii;;  witlnn  llie  mind,  cannot  liut 
inipresH  it  \n  sm«-Ii  a  way  as  to  make  it  steailier,  stronger,  and  clearer,  even  in  tlie  investiKation 
of  trnth  which  <fmies  within  the  ransie  of  the  natnral  reason.  If  the  mind  is  comforted  in  its 
weakness,  aii«l  instructed  in  its  ignorance,  the  resnit  must  atl'ect  its  entire  action  heiieticially. 
Nuare/,  H]>eaks  very  «-learl>'  of  tin-  help  of  <;race  lor  action: — •' Hjcc  neces.sitas  (f^ratiie)  nrin  ))ro- 
venit  ex  physica  v\  ahsoluta  liberi  arhitiii  impctteiitia,  sed  ex  n)orali,  c|n;e  est  debilitas  intellec- 
tns  et  vcdniitatis  a<l  con.stanter  oi)erandiiin  immediate  orta  ex  voluntatis  infirmitate,  intellectus 
i;;norantia.  (jiiia  appetitus  \ehementer  i>roi»eiidet  ad  seniibilia.  (\\\iv  sensibiis  propinqua  et  pro- 
](ortioMata  fortius  illnm  nniv»iit.  et  quia  intellectus  tarde,  reniisse  et  vix  asseqnitnr  rationes 
sniMriore.s."     (JUxjmtat.  Thfobi^i.,   Tom.  /.,  Txirl.  II..  Lih.  IT.,  Cap.  XV..s(j'i.) 

t  Without  going  to  the  Siinnna.  it  is  sntlicient  to  recall  some  few  of  tlie  chapters  in  the 
Contra  UniiiU-s  to  be  convinced  how  great  an  illnmination.  even  in  the  natural  order,  the  Incar- 
nation <»f  Christ  brought  about.  For  instance,  Cap.  XXVIIf.,  J)e  errore  I'ho'ini  circa  Incarna- 
tionem  :  Cap.  A'A'/.Y..  l)e  errore  Manichaortim  cir<a  Incarnationem  ;  (Uip.  XXX..  De  erroro 
Valentini  circa  Iiuarnationem  :  Cap.  XXXF..  Ue  eriore  Ap«)llinaris  circa  corpus  CMiristi ;  ('ap. 
XXX II.,  I)e  errore  Avii  et  Apollinaris  circa  animani  Christi:  Cap.  A'.YA'///..  I)c  erroie  Apolhn- 
aiis  clicentis  aiiimam  rationalem  non  fuisse  in  Chiisto,  et  de  errore  Orii;enis  dicenfis  animani 
Christi  ante  mundnm  fuisse  creatam  ;  CViyj.  AA'AT.,  Contra  errorem  Kutychetis;  Cap.  XXXVII., 
(^nitra  COS  qi'.i  dixernnt  ex  anima  et  corpore  non  esse  aliqnid  niium  constitutnm  in  Cliristo; 
Cap.  XXXVIII..  Cw\Xv&  eo8  qui  ponnut  duos  hypostases  vel  dtio  snpposita  in  una  persona 
Christi.     (See  C'jntra  Cenlil>>.s.  Lih.'fV..  De  Inrarnntione  Dei.  p.  324 — 336,  Vol.  V.J 

t  Bacon,  De  Aug.  Scient..  IVorks  Vol.  \.,p.  460.    Ed.  1857. 
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possessed  a  high  and  mighty  one — the  great  science  of  theology, 
built  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  and  established  by  a 
Voice  of  faultless  truth.*  Besides  this,  he  had  the  benefit  of 
the^  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  multifarious 
experiences  of  the  middle  age.  The  Church  and  the  Fathers, 
as  well  as  the  philosophers,  had  taught,  preached,  and  explored, 
in  their  own  place,  the  various  elements  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge,!  and  of  these  he  could  and  did  take  full  advantage. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 
of  water  "  of  the  Angelical.  He  simx)ly  made  use  of  them.  He 
took  their  truth,  and  dropped  their  error.  As  revelation  cor- 
rects the  vagaries  of  sense,  and  permits  all  sciences  to  serve 
her,  but  will  suffer  none  to  cross  her  path — so  with  the  Angeli- 
cal. He  followed  Plato  and  Aristotle  where  they  did  not  clash 
with  the  Clum^h,  and  so  far  forth  as  they  were  useful  servants 
to  the  higher  science  ;  but  he  parts  company  with  them  without 
remorse  when  they  swerve  from  the  right  line  of  supernatural 
revelation.  He  was  never  puzzled  by  them,  or  at  a  loss ;  he 
saw  his  way  clearly.  He  possessed  a  grade  and  an  illumina- 
tion which  made  him  independent  of  them,  whilst  he  enlisted 
all  the  good  which  they  had  taught  into  his  own  special  ser- 
vice.]: Not  that  Plato,  and  specially  the  8tagyrite,  failed  to 
teach  the  great  scholastic  many  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  learnt.  It  might  be  said  that  whilst  he  knew  a  whole 
cosmos  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  also  p  )ssessed  a  tessera 
veritatis  by  which  to  test  those  things  which  they  ai)})eared  to 
know  better  than  himself.  He  may  have  been  deceived  by 
them  in  some  things,  as  certainly  he  was  in  many  matters  physi- 


*  It  is  a  curious  study  in  liuiuHn  nalure  to  watch  rationalistic  ])liilosopliers,  and  those  who 
follow  Comtf,  wliilst  Mu'V  tirade  aiiainst  tlic  iutlucncc  of  do^iiiia,  autl  sliow  tin  iiisclvcs  under 
the  inllueuce  of  it  more  or  less  at  every  sleji.  It  is  remarkable  that  men  who  oujrht  t»»  1m-  alile 
to  ai)|)rfeiat<>  t he  hearitijis  of  et-itaiu  cardinal  truths  (such  as  <'reatiou.  the  nature  of  evil,  of 
sin,  of  the  hunuin  soul,  and  of  conseicnce)  on  the  true  lia)i|uiu-s.s  of  num.  and  on  num's  most 
important  actions,  should  i)rov»'  themselves  so  stranj;el,v  unjirateful  to  that  hrijiht  and  stcad.v 
lifllit.  which  if  it  does  not  in  the  tirst  instance  discover  tluin,  certainly  lends  to  them  a  nio»t 
serviceable  illumiiuition. 

\  There  in  nothing;  more  remarkable  about  the  mind  of  the  An;;eliral  than  its  wide  and 

varied  information  on  all  matters  which  had  to  do  with  theolopy  and  jihihtsophic  thoiight.  His 
knowledfjc  of  the  Jjre-Socrat ic  era  is  very  remarkable.  His  mastery  of  the  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  I'iato  is  clearly  sei'U  in  his  fourleentli  Ointtruliini.  "  !>'•  Suhntaitliiji  Sf/mratin."  where,  with 
ureal  clearness  of  peree]>tiou,  he  draws  out  their  resjiet'iiNe  ten«-ts.  com|>ares  tlu-m.  shows 
where  they  ajiree,  and  whert'  the>  are  at  fault.  His  knowledge  of  the  Fathers  is  nnist  marvel- 
lous; y(>t  m)t  more  so  than  his  complete  ^jrasp  »>f  Aristotle's  lo;iie  au«l  metaphysics.  an«l  his 
extraordinary  nuMuory  for  Holy  Scripture.  He,  if  an.v  num.  hatl  <;rasped  the  scihilt-  which  went 
before  him  ;  he,  If  any  man,  had  iiathercd  it  into  oiu'.  ami  thrown  into  scientilic  8ha|K*  the  com- 
bined t»'achin;;s  of  the  hijjhest  natural  ami  supernatural  wisdom. 

t  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gift  of  wisdom  which  the  Anjielit'al  jxisseased  Rave  him  a  lijihl 
to  see  the  world  by,  which  the  p.ajraus  did  not  dream  of.  .\11  his  bio^raphers.  and  tlie  P«>pes  as 
Well,  spi'.'ik  of  his  illumiuatiou  tlirony;h  the  <irace  of  <.tod.  For  the  wisdom  j;iveu  by  the  Spirit  is 
practical  as  well  as  speculaliv*' ;  he  himstlf  explains  it  tints; — '  Kespomleo  diceiulnm.  quod, 
Kiout  Augustiiuis  (licit  in  1?  de  Tritiitate.  cai>.  14,  snin-rior  i>ars  rationis  sapienlia>  deputatnr, 
inferior  autiin  s<'ieutia>.  Superior  autem  ratio.  \if  ipse  in  eodeui  lib.  (Cap.  VII.  in  tim*).  dicit, 
t/i((ii(/i/ r(i/i())ii('i(.<  ,s'i(/»fr)ii.s.  scilicet  diviuis.  ft  citiiapu'irutli.i.  rl  ct-nsiiUudin  :  conspicien^lis  quidem. 
secundum  (juotl  divina  in  seipsis  contemplattir ;  consulendis  autem.  secumhtm  quod  per  divina 
.ludicat  il«>  hunuinia  actibus.  pertlivinas  ren\ilas  dirinens  actus  hiuuauus."  < Smuimi  Thevloffica, 
ScCHtuUi  StCHiultr,  V""'*'-  A'/,  r.,  Art.  HI.,  p.  174,  I'oi.  III. J 
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cal,  but  ut^ver  in  those  cardinal  truths  which  are  connected  with 
Go(i,  and  witli  the  ]iapx)iness, progress,  and  p<n*fectibility  of  man. 

8})ace  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  many  examples  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  sujx'riority,  nor  are  many  necessary.*  The  following, 
which  treats  on  th<*  theory  of  ideas,  will  luring  several  points  of 
interest  clt'arly  btifore  the  mind. 

The  Saint  asks,  in  the  ISumnia  Theologica,  "  Whether  God 
has  the  ideas  of  everything  which  He  knows  .^" 

"1.  With  I'egard  to  the  third  Article,  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding.  It 
appeal's  that  (rod  has  not  in  Himself  the  ideas  of  everything"  He  knows.  For 
the  idea  of  evil  is  not  in  God,  else  it  would  follow  that  evil  is  in  God :  but 
evils  are  known  by  God ;  therefoi-e  the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows 
ai-e  not  in  God."t 

"  2.  Moi-eover,  God  knows  things  which  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  nor 
shall  be ;  but  there  ai-e  no  ideas  of  these  things,  because  Dionysius  says  in 
the  tifth  chapter,  "  Z)e  Divinis  JVominlbus"  ihsii  exeniijlai-s  [ideas]  are  the 
divine  volitions  by  which  beings  are  individualized  and  pjoduced  :  therefoi-e 
the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows  do  not  exist  in  Him." 

*'  3.  Moieover,  G(xl  knows  materia  prima  which  cannot  have  its  idea,  since 
it  luis  no  form:  therefore  the  same  conclusion  follows."! 

*'  4.  Moi-eover,  it  is  a  fact  that  God  not  only  knows  species  but  also  genera, 
and  sinj^ulars,  and  accidents  ;  but  there  are  no  ideas  of  these  according-  to  the 
j)()siti()n  taken  up  by  Plato,  who,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  was  the  tirst  to  bnng 
forward  a  theory  of  ideas ;  therefore  God  has  not  the  idea  of  everything 
which  He  knows." 

"  But  on  the  contrary.  Ideas  are  ratios  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  as  is 
evident  from  Augustine ;  but  God  possesses  the  proi^er  ratios  of  everything 
He  knows  ;  therefore  He  possesses  the  idea  of  eveiy thing-  He  knows. "^ 

"I  reply,  it  must  be  said  that  as  according  to  Plato  ideas  are  the  principles 
of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  generation  of  things,  an  idea  in  so  far  forth  as  it 
Ls  in  the  divine  mind,  possesses  such  a  two-fold  relation.  And  in  so  far  forth 
as  it  is  the  principle  of  the  making-  of  thing-s,  it  can  be  called  an  exemplar, 
and  belongs  to  practical  knowledg-e.     But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  piinciple  of 

*  It  need  not  bt-  said  that  to  deal  fully,  or  even  adequately,  with  one  branch  of  tlie  An^eli- 
cal's  teaehinfj.  a  large  volume  would  be  recjuired.  For  instance,  his  relations  with  the  .Jews 
would  niake  one  jjoodlybook;  his  treatuient  and  c-orrettiou  of  the  Stagyrite,  another;  liis 
action  <(ii  the  (ireeks.  a  third;  his  inti-rpretation  of  the  Fathers,  a  fourth;  his  scriptural 
method  of  expo.siiioii.  a  tifth.  and  so  ou.  And  were  the  intiuenee  which  his  teaching  has 
exerted  upon  those  who  succeeded  him  to  he  fully  followed  out  aud  explained,  it  would  be  ditH- 
culf  to  ccnitiue  the  subjeet-matter  within  the  spaoe  of  a  single  volume.  \Veruers  I/)- i  Iter  Band 
of  his  iJfr  tu-iU'je  Thomas  van  Aquino,  Geachichte  (Ua  Thomiamus,  p.  1 — 87t>',  conveys  Butne  kind  of 
idea  of  the  vastuess  of  such  u  subj('<:t. 

f  rtruin  oMiniuin  quje  cogiioscit  Dens,  sint  ideae.  Ad  tertinm  sic  proceditur.  I.  Videtnr 
quod  non  omnium  qua-  coguoscit  Dens,  sint  ide?e  in  ipso.  Mali  enini  idea  non  est  in  Deo:  quia 
sequeretur  niahun  esse  in  Deo.  Sed  mala  cognoscnntur  a  Deo.  Krgo  non  oniniuiu  (|n.'e  cognou- 
cnntnr  u  Deo,  sunt  ide.'e."    (Summa  Theologica.  Para  Frimn,  Qtuest.  XV..  Art.  III.,  p.  71,  Vol.  I.) 

t  "  Prajterea,  Deus  cognoscit  ea  qnai  nee  sunt,  nee  erunt.  nee  fuerunt,  nt  supra  dictum  est, 
art.  9,  pnee.  qna*st.  Sed  honini  non  suntide;e;  <|uia  dieit  Dionysius  (Cap.  4  de  div.  Nom..  non 
iiiultum  remote  ante  tinem).  quod  f.remplnria  xnnt  fUHnae  volnntaten determtnativce  et  effectivce  reruin. 
Ergo  non  omnium  quie  a  Deo  cognoscnntur.  sunt  idee  in  ipso. 

Pneterea.  Dens  cognoscit  materiam  priinam.  quje  non  potest  habere  ideani,  cum  nuilam 
Iiabeat  fr>rinam.     Ergo  idem  quod  inius."     (lyoc.  Cil.,  p.  71 — 72.) 

§"  Praetera  constat  quod  Dens  scit  non  solum  species,  sed  etiam  genera,  et  singulaiia,  et 
accidentia.  Sed  horum  uon  sunt  idea;,  secundum  positi<mem  Platonis  qui  primus  ideas  intro- 
duxit.  ut  dicit  Augustinus  (lib.  83,  Qmest.,  quasst.  46.)  Non  ergo  omnium  coguitorum  a  Deo  sunt 
idea;  in  ipso.'' 

"  Sed  contra  ideae  sunt  rationes  in  mente  divina  existentes.  ut  per  Augustinum  patet  (in  cit. 
quaest.  46,  post  mecL)  Sed  omnium  qua;  cognoscit  Deus.  habet  proprias  ratifuies.  Ergo  omniuin 
quie  coguoscit,  haljet  ideam."  (Summa  Thtologica,  Pars  Prima,  Quast.  XV.,  Art.  IlL,p.T2, 
Vol.  I.J 
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knowledg'e,  it  is  properly  called  a  ratio,  and  can  also  belong'  to  sjjeculative 
science.  Therefore,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  exemplar  it  is  related  to  all 
that  God  has  civ^ated  within  a  determinate  time.  IJut  inasmuch  as  it  is  the; 
principle;  of  knowledge,  it  is  related  to  all  things  which  God  knows — though 
they  may  never  be  brought  into  existence — and  to  all  tilings  which  God 
knows  according  to  theii*  own  ratio,  and  accoi'ding^  as  they  are  known  by  Him 
in  a  speculative  manner."* 

"  To  the  tii'st,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said  that  evil  is  known  by  God  not  by  its 
own  ratio  but  through  the  ratio  of  good.  And  therefore  there  is  no  **  idea  " 
of  evil  in  God,  neither  inasmuch  as  the  idea  is  an  exemplar,  nor  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  ratio."! 

"To  the  second  it  is  to  be  said  that  God  has  not  a  practical,  but  only  a 
virtual  knowledge  of  those  things  which  neitlier  ai-e,  were,  nor  shall  V)e.  Hence 
with  regard  to  them,  there  is  no  idea  in  God,  in  so  far  forth  as  an  idea  signifies 
an  exemplar,  but  only  in  so  far  forth  as  it  signifies  a  ratio.  J 

"To  the  third  it  is  to  be  said,  that,  according  to  some,  Plato  held  that  matter 
was  not  created,  and  therefore  he  did  not  teach  that  there  is  an  idea  of  matter, 
but  that  tliere  is  a  joint-cause  of  matter.  But  because  we  hold  that  God 
created  matter,  though  not  without  a  form,  matter  has  its  idea  in  God,  but 
not  otherwise  than  as  the  idea  of  something  composite.  For  matter  in  itself 
has  no  being,  neither  is  it  knowable."^ 

"To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said,  that  genera  cannot  have  an  idea  different 
fi'oni  that  of  species,  in  so  far  forth  as  the  idea  signifies  the  exemplar :  for  no 
genus  exists  except  in  some  species.  It  is  the  same  with  acci<lents,  which 
inseparably  accompany  a  subject,  since  they  are  matie  together  with  the 
subject.  But  the  accidents  which  are  superadded  to  a  subject  have  a  special 
idea.  Thus  an  artizan,  in  the  'form'  of  a  house,  includes  all  the  accidents 
which  from  the  beginning  belong  to  a  house.  But  those  which  are  super- 
added afttu'  the  house  has  been  built,  like  pictures  or  anything  else,  he  makes 
according  to  some  other  form.||  But  individuals,  according  to  Plato,  had  no 
idea  belonging  to  them  except  the  idea  of  the  species :  both  because  singulai-s 
are  individuated  by  matter,  which  he  held  wjis  unci'eated,  Jis  some  Siiy,  and 
joint-cause  of  the  idea,  and  because  natiu*e  is  only  concenied  with  sjiecies, 
and  only  produces  particular  things,  that  in  them  the  species  may  be  preserved. 

*  "  Respotidco  (liiHMidiini,  quod  cum  uIosb  a  Phitono  ponorontur  priucipia  ooRiiitionis  rerum 
et  gou«>iati()iiis  ipsaiuui,  ad  utiuui(iu»>  s*-  hahi-t  idea,  prout  iu  nu'iitt'  diviua  poiiitiir.  Kt  soruu- 
duM)  quod  «'8t  i)riu('ii)iiim  facliDiiis  i»'riun.  oxcuiplar  tlici  jiotcst.  ot  ad  practii-aui  ro>;nitioM«'in 
jxTtiiicI  :  Mccunduui  aulcui  quod  priu<'i]iiuiu  fo;;uoscit ivuui  t-st.  prnprii-  dicitur  ratio,  ct  pott-st 
<'t  iaui  ad  scicutiaui  .sprculativaiu  pt-rtiucrr.  Sfcundiiui  it<;o  quod  cxcuiplar  ci^t.  stTiiiiduiu  lioc 
8c  lialx'l  ad  ouinia  (|Uii-  a  Dcotiuut  scciiuduui  aliquod  tcniputi:  scciiuduru  vi-ro  <|uoil  principiuni 
oofiuo.sritivuiu  est.  sf  liabct  ad  ouuiia  <iua>  coiiuoscuiitur  a  I)«-o.  t-tiauisi  nullo  tonipoit-  tiant :  et 
ad  ouiuia  ^\\•^•  a  I)«'o  coiiuoscuutur  si-cuuduni  i)ropriaui  ratione.in,  et  secundmn  tjuod  cognos- 
fuutur  al)  ipso  per  nioduiu  spt'culationiM.     {Loc.  Cit.,  p.  72.) 

t  '•  Ad  priniuui  cruo  dict'iiduni.  quod  lualuui  t'o^juoscitur  a  l>i'0  nou  por  pro)>riaiu  rntioiu'iu. 
n«>d  |u'r  latioiu'iu  lioui  :  ct  idco  lualiuu  uoii  1ukl>ct  iu  Deo  idcaui.  ii(>(|Uf  (ii'cuudiiiii  (|Uod  idea  est 
«'xeuiplar,  u»'(|ui' secuuduuj  quod  est  ratio."  (Suniina  Tltcotogica,  I'ui-s  Prima.  (JiiteM.  XI'.,  Art. 
Jll..l).ri.  VoL   I.) 

t  "  Ad  seeuudiuii  dieendunj.  quod  eoruiu  qua>  ueque  sunt,  noque  erniit,  uequc  fuenint.  Doua 
uou  liabet  uraetieaui  eo<iuitioueu».  nisi  virtute  tnntuni.  I'nde  respectn  eoruui  iiou  est  iilea  iu 
Deo  seeun(Unu  (jiuxl  idea  si;;uilieat  exemplar,  sed  solum  seeunduui  quod  siguiticat  nttiuiiem.  ' 
(SitDDitti  7Vif(i/<)j/i<-(i.  /'lies'  rriinii.  (,>ll(^^■^  A  i'..  .Art.  III.,  p.  72.  I'o/,  /.) 

§  "  \i\  tevti\ini  dieeuduui,  quod  I'lato.  seeuu«luni  qiuiMlani,  jiosuit  nuiteiiam  nou  creataui :  et 
ideo  nou  posuit  idi  am  esse  materia'  sed  materia'  eoneaiisam.  St-d  «^uia  uos  j>oninius  nuiteriaui 
«'reatam  a  Deo.  nou  tauuMi  sine  forma.  hal»et  (|uideni  uutteiia  ideani  in  Deo.  nou  tainen  aliaui  ab 
idea  eompositi  ;   nam  materia  {*ei'undum  se  uetpu'  esse  baUet.  uetjue  eojjuosoibilis est,"  (Ibidrm.) 

II  "  Ad  qnartuiu  dieeuduui.  (luod  >;eut>ra  mu>  possuut  liaben-  ideam  aliam  al«  idea  speoiei. 
seexuuDnu  quod  itlea  sinnitieat  exemplar;  quia  uuuuiuauj  ;:eiui-*  tit  nisi  iu  a1i«|U:i  s)>eeie.  Simili- 
ter etiam  est  de  aeeid«'Ut  ilnis  qua>  inseparabiliter  eoneomitautur  sulqeetum.  quia  luve  siniul 
Hunt  eum  subjeeto.  aeeidentia  aulem  qua>  superveniuut  sulijeeto.  speeialem  ideam  lialtent. 
.\rtit\-x  enim  per  I'ormam  doinus  laeit  omnia  aeeidentia  qvnv  a  prineipio  eoiu-omitantur  donium  ; 
Bed  ea  q\ia>  superveniuut  dinuuijaui  laetic,  ut  pictura'.  vel  aliquid  uliud,  tacit  per  aliquam  uliani 
t'ornuun." 
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But  divine  providence  extends  itsfdf  not  only  to  the  8^)ecie8  but  also  to  angii- 
lai-s,  jis  shall  be  proved  below."* 

In  this  Artic^le  of  the  Surnina  Thcologica  the  specialty  of  the 
Angelical  can  be  clearly  pointed  out.j  It  would  be  dilficult  for 
any  question  to  be  more  abstruse  than  that  which  treats  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Mind;  and  on  this  account  his  gifts 
stand  all  -the  more  prominently  forward.  The  whole  subject  is 
handled  with  a  steadiness  and  security  very  unlike  the  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  men  groping  blindly  about  for  truth.  The  Angel- 
ical does  not  so  much  ])roj)ound  a  theory  as  state  a  fact.  His  po- 
sition is  sulliciently  elevat^^d,  and  his  instrument  is  sufficiently 
pow^erful,  to  give  him  perfect  confidence  ;  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
Aristotle,  Algazel,  and  Averro^'S,  are  utilized,  modified,  and  cor. 
reeled,  on  behalf  of  philosophic  truth  in  its  bearing  on  religion. 

The  form  of  thevse  Articles — for  they  are  but  repetitions  as  far 
as  frame-work  goes — is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  In  it 
the  influence  of  ISocrates  is  observable.  Clear,  concise,  logical, 
simple,  to  the  point,  there  is  no  room  for  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Sophists.  The  great  reform  which  Socrates  introduced  into 
Athens  w^as,  by  means  of  language  of  exquisite  precision,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  of  vague  notions,  and  in  their  place  to  intioduce 
the  accuracy  of  germane  knowledge,  and  by  the  help  of  error  to 
elicit  truth.]:  What  are  the  four  first  arguments  in  this  Article 
but  the  misty,  inaccurate,  or  false  views  of  obtuse  or  sophistical 
enquirers  ?  What  are  they  but  such  w^ares  as  the  rlietoricians 
supplied  to  the  youth  of  Athens  when  they  would  teach  them 
how  to  make  "  the  worse  look  like  the  better  part  .^"  And  what 
is  the  luminous  statement  of  the  true  jjosition  >yhich  follows 
them,  together  with  those  four  terse,  incisive  answers,  but  the 
genuine  result  of  a  truly  Socratic  mind  ?     I  do  not  say  that  the 

*  "  Individiia  veio.  socniuluiii  PlalfuuMii,  iion  habchiiiit  aliaiii  iflcain  (|iiain  iflcaiii  spjiciei ; 
turn  (|iiia  HiiiKiilaiia  iiidividuaiitur  per  iiiateiiatii.  (|iiaiii  poiicliat  f;8Ke  iiicreatain.  iit  (iiii<laia 
diciiiit.et  iuiiH-auHaiii  Idea-:  tiiiii  <|iiia  iiitciitio  iiatiira;  coiisi.stit  in  Hpccielins,  uec  iiarficiilaiia 
jtrodiicit,  iiiHi  lit  in  i-is  H|H'cifH  Halveiitiir.  8ed  pruvidentia  diviiia  noii  suliiiii  8f  exd-iidit  ad 
hp«'<;i«'s.  8i-d  ad  siiiKiilaria.  iit  iiifia  dicetiir,  qiueat.  22,  art.  3."  {Sumiiui  Tlteulogica,  I'ars  l^rima, 
i^U'i:st.  AT..  ^Irt.  III..  11.  72.   I'ol.  I.) 

t  For  full  iiifoi  Illation  on  .Aristotle's  view  of  Plato's  teaching  on  ideas,  and  on  tlie  wa.v  in 
Avhich  the  Aii;;ilual  ionimcnted  on  him.  see  Sancti  Tfiomie  Anninntii  in  .-IrUitijtelLs  .StftgiriUx  Com- 
nifnlurin.  M>-UipUii>fin,rHm  Lib.  I..  IatI.  XIV..  p.  278— 2H1,  Vol.  III.  ;  also  Led.  XV.,  p.  281— 29«; 
Lert.  XVI..  p.  2:H)—lu:i ;  I^'t.  XVII.,  ;;.  2<J (— 29ti,  Vol.  XX.  The  knowledge  of  the  Saint  on  tlie 
pliilosopliical  tlifories  of  the  ancients  comes  out  with  ^reat  clearness  in  his  Commentaries  ou 
the  various  works  of  the  Stagviite.  LeiUMppiis.  Pvtha;;oras,  ParmenideH,  AnaxaKoras,  and 
P.ato.  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  First  Book  of  .M'-taph!i.ficf{0/,p.  S.  Tlionux,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  24<j— 29:i); 
and  the  keen  appreciation  the  Aii<{eli(;al  had  of  tiieir  various  systems  and  merits  shows  the 
lialaiiee.  cleariie.-.s.  and  judicial  <aliniies8  «)f  iiis  mind.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  divine  gift  of 
threading  his  way  without  any  «lilHciilty  tiiroiif,'li  any  labyrinth,  and  of  finding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  obscure  enunciation.     Tnis  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  studying  his  works. 

X  In  his  Pnilo<;iie  to  the  Snuiina  Tfipotooiru.  the  Angelical  sa.vs  that  he  is  aiming  at  something 
much  the  same: — •  Consideravimus  iiamijiie  hiijusdoctriiiie  novitios  in  iis  qua;  a  diversis  scripta 
sunt  phirimiim  impediri ;  partim  (luidem  piopter  multiiilicationem  iiiut  ilium  <iu;estionum.  artic- 
uloruni  ef  ar;;iimentoriiiii :  jiartiiii  etiam  «|uia  ea  qua;  sunt  nccessaria  talibus  ad  sciendum  nou 
tradiintiir  secuiKlum  ordineui  dis«;iplinic*.  sed  secundum  quod  re(|uirebat  liltroniin  exjiositio, 
vel  secundum  quod  se  pnebebat  occasio  disi)iitandi :  partim  (|uidem  quia  eoriimdem  freqnens 
repetitio  et  fastidium  et  confiisioncm  generabat  in  animis  auditorum.  H*c  igitur  et  alia  hujiis- 
modi  evitare  studentes,  tentabimiis  cum  contidentia  divini  auxilii  ea  qua;  ad  sacram  doctrinam 
pertinent  breviter  ac  dilucide  prosequi,  secundum  quod  materia  patietur-"  {Summa  TlieotoguM, 
i'ars  Frima,  Frologus,  p.  1,  Vol.  1.) 
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form  is  wholly  Socratic,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  Socratic 
mind,  in  its  precision,  in  its  way  of  dispelling  ignorance,  in  its 
use  of  definition,  in  its  getting  at  the  core  of  truth,  is  strongly 
marked  in  every  article  of  the  Suinma  Th.eologica. 

The  next  point  of  remark  is  the  generous  freedom  of  the 
Angelical — evincing  his  thorough  mastery  of  truth — in  adopting 
not  only  the  terms,  but  the  views  of  pagan  writers ;  and  the 
exquisite  skill  by  which  he  knows  how  to  mend,  and  turn  to  full 
account,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  antiquity.*  If  Plato  can 
serve  his  purpose  he  uses  Plato  :  where  Aristotle  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  truth,  he  quotes  the  great  "  Philosopher."  In  the 
present  instance  not  only  the  terminology  of  8.  Augustine,  but 
the  words  of  the  Academy,  are  treated  with  marked  respect,  and 
are  adopted.  Is  not  a  whole  system  contained  in  the  terms 
^^  participation'"  '•''  ratioiies^''  ^''  exemplaria^'  ^^idece,''  Sic.f 

The  Angelical,  through  his  unbiassed  calmness,  and  divine 
self-possession,  was  never  warped  for  one  moment  by  i)arty 
feeling.  He  belongs  to  but  one  school,  the  school  of  Wisdom. 
He  is  not  a  Platonist,  nor  is  he  an  Aristotelian  ;  he  could  be 
neither,  yet  he  is  both.f  He  was  as  transcendent  in  his  power 
of  adaptation,  in  knowing  what  to  select  and  what  to  reject,  in 
perceiving  with  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of  instinct  what 
harmonized  with  revelation  and  what  did  not,  as  he  was  in  his 
gift  of  contemplation  and  of  theological  construction.  He  was 
quite  as  clever  in  choosing  the  materials  as  he  was  in  designing 
and  building  up  the  houses 

What  are  his  guiding  points  in  the  Article  in  question  ?  The 
doctrine  of  "  creation,"  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  i)rop(n- 
notion,  and  of  the  nature  of  '*  evil  "  and  of  "  matter  ;  "  then  the 
infallible  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the 
Personality  of  the  Deity,  the  watchfulness  of  Providence,  the 
character  of  the  Divine   attributes,   and   the   relation   of  the 


*  One  of  tlio  distin^iiisliinfj  niivrka  of  tlio  Angelical  was.  that  lu*  diil  not  so  nuieh  set  him- 
self to  s«'ar(.'h  out  error  as  to  discover  truth:  \vh»'n  he  did  pull  down,  it  was  .siuiplv  hrcause 
without  doin;i  so  he  was  unable  to  huiltl.  and  even  tln-n  he  jmlh-d  tlown  as  little  as  possible. 
He  would  lucfcr  to  adant  raihcr  tlian  destroy.  He  hatl  nothini;  about  him  of  those  small  mimla 
which  experience  deli;;lit  in  tiudui'^  fault,  and  s«-tliuj;  themselves  oil  at  the  exix-nsi-  ot  others. 
He  was  ever  bent  on  one  thinj: — servin<j  the  canse  of  wisdom,  by  si-ekinj;  with  u  simple  eye 
antl  a  dirt'ct  aim  tor  truth.  Had  his  tendtney  heiu  to  destroy  ratlier  than  to  create,  the  Summa 
would  nevi-r  havi>  bei'ii  written,  an<l  the  labtiurs  ot  .Vristotle,  pos.'<ibly.  wi>nld  never  have  been 
so  thorou;;l\  hrou<;ht  ov»r  to  the  serv  iie  of  iJie  Church.  If  modeiii  philoso|>hers  nuide  hut  one 
fithe  of  the  preparation  for  teachin;;  nuuikind  which  was  nuule  by  the  Anj;elieal,  they  would 
etVeet  far  mo\:<-  <;ood  in  their  >;eneraIion  than  they  do  at  present. 

t  See  how  tirmly  he  sat  in  his  i>osition.  Speaking  of  controversy  he  says  : — "  Qu:vdam  enini 
disputatio  ordiuatur  ad  renutvendum  dul>itati<iueni  an  ita  sit  :  et  in  tali  disputatione  theologicH 
inaxime  utendum  est  auctoritatibus.  ijuas  recipiunt  illi  cum  quibus  ilisputatnr:  pnta.  si  cum 
.huheis  disputatvir,  oportet  indueere  auctoritates  \etens  Testanienti:  si  cum  .MauiehaMs.  qui 
vetns  testamcutum  rcspuunt,  oportet  uti  solum  auetoritalibus  novi  Tt-stamenti :  si  autem  enn» 
schismaticis.  i\\\\  ncijnunt  veins  et  novum  Testament uui.  uon  autem  doetrinain  Sanctoruui 
nostrornu).  sicut  sunt  (ir;eci.  opt>rt»'t  cum  eis  disputare  e\  auctoritatib»is  novi  vel  vet«ris  Tes- 
t^imeuti.  et  lUornm  doctorum  <iiu)s  ii)si  recipiunt.  Si  autem  nnllam  auctoritatem  reciniuut, 
ovH)rtet  ad  COS  couvinceudos  ud  rationes  naturales  confngere."  (Quodlib^L  IV.,  Art  XVIIL, 
p.  517,   VoL  IX.) 
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Crpator  to  tlie  universe.  Plato  aiul  the  pagans  were  measured 
by  these  standards,  and  were  only  permitted  to  assist  in  build- 
ing up  the  temi)le  when  their  views  harmonized  with  the 
general  design.  If  Christianity  is  true,  what  greater  benefit 
could  i)hilosophy  desire  than  to  have  its  crooked  ways  straight- 
ened by  the  ])Ower  of  revelation  ?  No  man  but  an  infidel 
would  atiirui  that  the  phi]oso])liy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  is  nearer 
truth  than  that  of  the  Angelical.*  Where  he  touches  their 
teaching  he  does  not  mar,  but  mend,  for  he  was  guided  by  a 
stronger  and  steadier  light  than  the  greatest  sage  amongst  them. 
A  vivid  perception  of  the  supernatural  system,  and  a  life  passed 
in  the  Unseen  World,  gave  to  the  Angelical  a  vantage-ground 
and  a  vision  unknown  in  all  antiquity. 

Even  in  this  brief  Article  he  steadily  confronts  the  errors  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  the  Arabian 
commentators. 

The  '*  eternal  gods  "  of  Plato  become  the  "  exeijiplaria  "  and 
*'  rationes^^  which  are  one  in  essence  with  the  Divine  Substance, 
and  according  to  which  things  are  known  by  God  and  are 
created. t 

The  "  eternal  matter"  or  "^yZe"  of  the  Academy  is  done 
away  with  altogether,  for  "  matter  in  itself  has  no  being,  neither 
is  it  knowable." 

The  god  of  Aristotle,  who  would  be  "  contaminated  "  by 
knowing  evil,  and  therefore  cannot  know  the  world,  and  who  is  a 
perfect  Cretin^  becomes  a  Lord  and  Master  who  does  know  evil, 
and  yet  receives  no  stain,  knowing  it  indirectly  through  His  idea 
of  good  ;  whilst  the  helpless  divinity  who  "  cannot  descend  to 
particular  beings,"  is  an  omniscient  Creator  who  watches  over 
His  creatures  by  a  special  Providence,  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
every  created  thing. 


*  Wliat  cotild  be  more  coustnictive  than  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  saw  his  way  to 
haruioni/.e  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  make  tliein  both  nerve  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  Alnn;{!itv 
Ciod.  Tlie  pii.s.sajie  is  the  foHowiuK.  To  realize  tlie  tinene&s  [/i»f22a]  of  the  AuKelical's  iiiiinl. 
and  its  keenness,  the  reader  must  study  the  passage  with  Plato's  Zxi«;«  open  before  him  and 
Aristotlf's  J'hi/nics.  "Sciendnni  antem  quod  Plato,  qui  posuit  onine  njoveua  nioveri,  coni- 
niunius  accepit  nomeu  motus  (jnani  Aristotele-s.  Aristoteles  enini  proprie  accipit  niotum, 
secundum  quod  e.st  actus  existentis  in  poteutia  secnndnni  quod  luijusniodi,  qualiter  non  est 
nisi  divisibilinm  et  corporum.  Secundum  Platonem  auteni,  movens  seipsum  non  est  corpus. 
Accipiebat  eniin  inotuni  pro  qnalibet  operatirnie.  ita  qin>d  iutt-llifiere  et  operari  sit  quodaamj 
nioveri:  quein  etiam  inoclum  loqnendi  Aristoteles  tanjjit.  .Secundum  hoc  ergo  dicebat  Platoj 
primnra  movens  seipsum  niovere  quod  iutelliiiit  se  et  vult  vel  amat  se;  quod  in  ali(|iio  nottj 
repugnat  rationibus  Aristoteli.s.  Nihil  enim  differt  devenire  ad  aliqnod  primum  quod  moveat  i  ' 
secundum  Platonem.  et  devenire  ad  primum  ({uod  oiuiiino  sit  immobile,  secundum  Aristot 
lem."     (Contra  GetUiles.  Lib.  I..  Cap.  XIII..  p.  9.  Vol.  V.) 

t  It  is,  after  all.  very  doubtful  whether  Plato  really  held  in  his  own  mind  the  doctrinel 
attributed  to  him  of  the  "independent  and  s«'parate  existence  of  "  ideas."  Aristotle,  there  is  noj 
doubt,  takes  for  granted  that  such  was  his  vie«-.  and  combats  it  as  such  with  great  vigour  inj 
h\s,  MHaphysirs.  But  the  Stagyrite  can  hardly  be  trusted  as  a  fair  exponent  of  his  master** 
teaching.  It  is  true  that  Plato  did  call  the  ideas  ''eternal  gods."  but  then  he  appears  to  havej 
been  speaking  rhetorically,  and  in  other  places  be  subsumes  them  under  "  the  Good."  ^"7"; 
how,  this  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  Plato,  by  the  vagueness  of  his  expressions,  and  by  hi» . 
poetical  style,  has  opened  himself  to  the  charge  of  having  taught  the  doctrine  vulgarly  pat  [ 
down  to  him. 
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Regarding  the  Arabians,  Avicenna's  eternal  world  is  j^roved 
away.*  Avempace's  "  separate  forms  "  are  repudiated  ;t  whilst 
the  ^ho]e  rationale  of  the /Stim?na  strikes  straight  against  the 
.method  of  Averroes,  who  prefers  philosophy  to  the  dicta  of 
faith,  teaches  the  "  eternity  of  matter,"  denies  the  Providence 
of  God,  and  His  divine  knowledge  of  individual  existences.;}: 

This  was  one  of  the  master-works  of  the  Angelical,  to  remove 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  confusion  regarding  the  relations  of  God 
and  man,  by  establishing  the  creative  act,  by  treating  with 
scientific  precision  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of 
the  Creator,  and  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence  and  human 
knowledge.  How  murky  and  misty  are  not  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  Greeks  compared  with 
the  splendid  and  luminous  creation  of  the  Surmna  Theologica  ! 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII..  p.  157. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  158. 
i  8eo  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  161—166. 
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Hat>  not  thf^  Angelical  thoroughly  mastered  the  teachings  of 
the  8tagyrite,  he  never  could  have  displayed  so  great  a 
command  in  dealing  with  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  no  lasting  work  could  be  effected 
without  taking  complete  possession  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
scientific  thinker  of  antiquity.*  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
poisonous  influences  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Paris 
University  through  Eastern  commentaries  and  paraphrases  of 
^the  works  of  Aristotle.  Albertus  Magnus  had  done  much,  but 
he  had  not  done  everything.  The  Oriental  mind,  with  its 
pantheistic  tendencies,  with  its  sceptical  or  rationalistic  bearing, 
with  its  mystic  dreamings  and  dangerous  asceticism,  could  not 
thoroughly  be  confronted  without  striking  at  the  very  root 
from  which  its  errors  chiefly  sprang.  As  long  as  perilous  tenets 
were  brought  forward  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Philosopher," 
it  was  excessively  difficult  to  meet  them.f     No  writer  could  be 

*  TIh*  following  OpuxaU'i,  which  liave  Ixmmi  attributed  to  tlie  Aii;;clioal,  and  wliifli  most 
probably  ar«' (•oinitilatioiiK  fioin  his  larjjer  workH.  ar«^  well  worth  coiisiiltiiiK : — Oputtc.  XLIV. — 
l)e  TotiuH  L«t;ii<;i-  Aristotelis  .Suiiiiua.  sen  de  Pra*dic,abilibiis.  de  Fra«lieameiit  is,  de  Kiiimtiatione, 
de  SvHo;;isiiiis  ef  de  Deiiioti.st  rat  ioiie,  ]).  5() — 118;  Opn^c.  XXX  VIII. — De  Natiira  Ac«i«leiitis,  p. 
5—7:  Ojium:  XXXIX.— \U-  Natura  Generis,  p.  8— 26.  Vol.  X\II. :  <)pnHc.  XXXJIJ.—lU-  Qnatuor 
Oppositis.  p.  :«j7— :n4;  Opunr.XXX^'I.—XW  Prripositionibns  Modalibns,  p.  3K8— 389.  Vol.  XVI.; 
(fpvsr.  XLI/l.—p.  5(»— 5.'}:  Opnsr.  A'/>r/.— De  Inventione  Medii.  j).  ll!»— 121.  Vol.  XVII.  ;  Ojnjsc. 
AA'.V/r.— De  Denioiistratione.  J).  ;n.')— :{7fi:  0//«sc.  A' A'7  K.—De  Fato.  p.  :t2l--:r27:  Vol.  XVI.  The 
aiillirntieity  of  all  the  abf>ve  (/pusmla  is  doubtful,  excei)t  Opmu:  XXXIII.,  and  Opusr.  XXXVT. 
Then  besides  the  ConinieutarieH  of  the  Au^ielical  on  Aristotle's  philosophy,  we  have  many 
indei>eiulent  studies,  some  held  to  be  authentic,  others  of  doubtful  origin.  The  authentic  on<-s 
are:— 0;mj*r.  A'AT//.— De  Prinoipiis  Natune,  ad  Fra.  .Sylvestrum.  p.  :{38— 342  :  Ojmtc.  XXV.— \)q 
I'rineipio  Individuationis.  j).  328 — 329;  (tpu.sc.  A'A'/A'.— De  Mixtione  P^lementorum,  ad  Magistruni 
l'hilii>pum.  p.  3.')3 — 3r>l:  OpuHC.  AAA'.— De  Occultis  Operibus  Natune,  )>.  3.>.5—.')57:  Opuxc.  XXXI. 
—  De  Motu  Cordis,  ad  Magistruni  Phili|)puni.  j).  358 — 36(1:  Opimr..  XXXII. — De  Instaiitibus,  p.  'Mi\ 
—'M'AJ:  0//?Mc.  A'A'///.— De  /Eternitate  Mundi  (contra  murmurantes).  p.  313— 320;  Opmc.  XXXV. 
— De  Fallaciis  (a<l  quosrlam  nobiles  Artistas),  p.  377 — :}87;  Opusc.  XXII. — De  Astroruni  Judiciis, 
a<l  Fra.  Reginalduin.  j).  317,  Vol.  XVI. 

These  are  doubtful,  or  spurious: — f>jiiisc.  XXVI IT. — De  Natura  Materia^  et  Dimensionibus 
Interminatis.  p.  :m:;— 352;  Ojrnisc.  A'L.— De  Potentiis  Aniniie,  p.  27— 34.  Vol.  XVI.;  OjniiK.  XLL— 
De  Tempore,  p.  35— 40:  Ojtu.-u:.  XLII.—\)f  Pluralitate  Formaruni.  p.  41 — 19;  Opusc.  XLV.—Do 
Sensu  Respeetu  Singularium.  et  Intellectu  Respectu  Universalium,  p.  118 :  Opunc.  XLVII. — De 
Natura  Luminis.  p.  120-121;   C^xisc.  XLVIII.—De  Natura  Loci,  p.  122—125;  Vol.  XVII. 

T  After  speaking  of  the  various  evils  produced  by  Pagan  philosophy,  Touron  continues: — 
"  C'est  Ji  tons  ces  maux  que  I'Ange  de  I'Ecole  cherclia  un  uouveau  remede:  il  crut  (et  il  avoit 
raison  de  le  croire)  (lu'il  rendroit  un  service  important  k  toute  I'Eglise,  si  par  eon  travail  il 
6toit  ii  ses  euuemis  les  arines,  dont  ils  s'etoient  longtems  servis,  et  dont  ils  se  servoient  encore 
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cited  on  the  other  side  who  was  equally  revered  ;  indeed,  the 
very  name  of  the  master  of  Grecian  thought  was  almost  enough 
to  secure  respect  for  any  doctrine,  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  sound  reason.  The  Angelical, 
with  his  keen  intelligence,  perceived  at  once  that  the  authority 
of  the  ytagyrite  was  a  power  in  itself — that  with  a  certain  alloy 
of  error,  there  was  a  fund  of  truth  in  his  X)hilosophy,  that  many 
of  his  writings  had  been  tampered  with  dishonestly,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  the  heresies  attributed  to  him  were  in  reality 
fathered  upon  him  through  the  unfairness,  misconceptions,  or 
prejudice  of  Jewish  or  Oriental  commentators.  He  saw 
distinctly  that  in  more  cases  than  can  be  mentioned,  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  Stagyrite  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Scriptures  could,  without  much  difficulty,  if  treated  in  a  concil- 
iatory spirit,  be  harmonized  ;  and  that  if  the  tendency  of  the 
commentator  was  to  bring  Greek  philosophy  into  unison  with 
Catholic  teaching,  and  not  to  widen  the  breach  as  far  as  possible, 
then,  instead  of  the  Stagyrite  being  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  many  instances  he  would  show 
himself  their  invaluable  champion.* 

Thus  in  all  his  writings  the  Angelical  speaks  with  the  i)ro- 
foundest  reverence  of  the  "  Philosopher  ;  "  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  he  explains  difficult  passages  of  his  writings 
in  a  Christian  sons(%  whilst  lie  uncom])romisingly  contfenHis 
them  when  he  finds  that  they  directly  jar  with  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

There  is  something  giant  in  all  the  Angelical's  undertakings.! 
His  wide,  various,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Latin  and  Grec^k  classic  fathers  has  been  alluded  to  already  ; 
his  incomparable  mastery  over  the  Sacred  text,  and  his  minute 


pour  la  coinlmttro.  Le  «l«'S8»'iu  «''toit  dijtiie  d'\\i\  DocttMir  Ciitliolicnu- :  mais  1«*  zM»'.  vt  It's  luiiii«Tfs 
ue  saint  Tlioinas  1»»  coiuluisirt'itt  fiHoir  plus  loin.  Pt-n  satistait  «!«•  <li-t>aini»T  liMuii'iiii ;  il  toiiina 
coutro  lui  8«>s  priipirs  arnitvs:  il  cnfri-piit  dv  fair*'  si-vvir  i\  la  »lff»Mia«'.  on  f>  lit  pr«'uvt'-iu«'inf  tii-  la 
v<iiitt',  ('«^  »ini  n'avoit  tit*'-  <'niplo.Vf  jnsiiu'alors  i)ar  jilnsionrs.  t\\i'h  obwrnrrir  tontes  It's  v«Tif<'s. 
et  i\  I'aiie  lofim-r  i"*  h-iir  plai-t-  1«'  nu-nsouj^f,  ft  leiionr."  (Expose  df  la  Doctrine  de  .S.  Ttuwiuji 
d'Aquin,  Liv.  II'..  Chap.  VL,  p.  395.) 

*  OiH' of  tb«' most  (lan<;ovous  and  fniulamtMital  errors  which  the  Anjii'lioal  oonibntrd.  was 
contained  in  tin*  propo.sition.  that  wiiat  was  tlu-olo^icallv  trnc  niinht  Ik'  pliilioophicallv  fal>«'. 
an«l  what  was  philosophically  false  niijjht  he  thcolo;;i(nlly  trnc.  "'  W«<r  die  S»'hriftcii  dcr 
ScholastiKcr  licst .  dcr  win!  >;ar  hiinlis;  dcr  Kornicl  hc<jc;incn  :  '  cs  sci  ctwas  wahr  oiler  koiine 
hinjjchcu  in  <lcr  I'hilosophic  nnd  Tlicolonic  |.\11>.  .>lat:.  >'ii»»i»i.  Throlmj..  jt.'l.tr.  12.  7(1.  72,  hi,  4, 
art.  2.  '  l*ro«'cdnnt  sccvintluni  lidcni  <'atholiiMn»  ct  secundum  ]>hilosophiam] :  otlcr :  '  es 
vcrstossc  cin  Satz  sowohl  f:e>;cn  die  Priucipien  tli-r  I'hilosophic.  als  an«'h  jrejicn  ih'ii  tilanhens- 
inhalt  [N.  Thorn.  /V  unit.  intfK.  contr.  .-Irrrroiatiui.  p.  471.  (im  .\nhan^c  znr  .\us};.  dcr  Snnima 
ooi\tr.  Kent.  Ncn\ansi  lit.'vl.)  '  Intcndimns  antem  probarc.  p«>silioucm  i»ra'dicianj  (de  nnitate 
int»'llectns)  non  minus  <-ontr:v  )>liilosophia'  priiu'ipiii  esse,  qniim  contra  tidei  documcuta] ' ;  odcr : 
'  es  sci  t>twas  irrt  hiinilich  nach  dcr  rhilosojihic.  nnd  hiirctisch  nach  dem  (tlanbcii."  '"  (Stin-kl, 
Oeschichtr  drr  I'hilonvpfiii-  <t<,t  .Mittilallrrs,  Zirriti-r  ISaud.  Krste  .4bL,  {  3,  p.  11.) 

t  "  Les  onvraces  jihilosophi<iues  dt>  Saint  Tlminas  se  sont  tronves.  pendant  einn  sieeh's. 
entr«>  h<s  mains  «\»>  tons  hs  re^icnts  ile  lei-ole,  et  ils  out  cte  taut  de  l\»is  iniprimes  pour  lenr 
nsaj;e.  ()n'(>n  nous  epaii;\icra  Ic  soin  de  drcs.M-r  la  li>te  dt-s  editions  separces  ipii  en  ont  ete 
faitcs:  il  nous  sutlira  irindiiiuer  ici  les  qnaire  «'ditii>ns  des  <Ku\  res  ci>mp1et<-s.  )>uhli)-es.  la 
premit'^re,  i^  Kome.  en  !r>7(t.  en  l!l  volumes  in-folio;  la  scci>nde.  a  Venise,  en  \t^9■^ -.  la  troisieme.  :\ 
Auvers.cn  ltJ42:  la  q»uitiiciuc,  ;\  Puns,  eu  1660."  (H^ii^'^'i'i^  ^'  i<^  I'hiioMpkie  Hcholiutiqttt:.  I\nn. 
II. .  Chap.  XX.,  p.  107.) 
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and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  inspired  writers,  must  already 
have  deeply  struck  the  reader's  mind — his  preparation,  in  one 
word,  in  the  study  of  tradition  and  8cripture,  for  his  crowning 
work,  could  hardly  have  been  more  full  or  more  complete.  His 
third  great  study  of  reason,  or  philosophy,  is  in  keeping  in  its 
thoroughness  with  his  labours  on  the  elements  of  th(*ologic 
truth.  In  his  prison  at  8.  Giovanni  the  8aint  not  only  read  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Lombard,  but  he  also  earnestly  applied  him- 
self to  certain  writings  of  the  Stagyrite.  His  vast  and  profound 
('ommentary  on  Aristotle's  principal  works  is  but  the  full 
flower  of  that  bud  which  germinated  then.  Perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  writings  of  the  Angelical,  these  labours  on 
the  Greek  philosopher  exhibit  more  brain  power,  more  force  of 
logic,  more  piercing  vision,  more  indefatigable  industry,  and 
more  devotedness  to  the  one  object  of  his  life,  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  There  is  no  mental  fatigue  equal  to  that  of 
grasping  and  then  expanding,  of  correcting  and  then  harmoniz- 
ing, the  metaphysical  or  moral  teachings  of  a  really  master- 
intellect.*  Bright  must  have  beeji  the  liglit  of  truth  in  the 
Angelic's  mind,  to  have  led  him  safe  through  the  labyrintliis 
and  mazes  of  the  Peripatetic  teaching. 

The  Saint  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  undertake  the  labour  of 
a  new  Commentary,  if  he  were  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  vitiated  text  which  satisfied  his  less  systematic  prede- 
cessors.! Albertus  Magnus  had  introduced  him  to  the  full  value 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  but  even  Albert,  when  commenting  on 
the  Physics,  "  De  Proprietcutlbus    Eleinentoi'wm,''  ''  De  Coelo  et 


*  How  highly  the  An{r«'hcaVs  phih>sophir;il  works  wore  prizt-d  hy  the.  Doctors  of  the  Paris 
Uiiivertsify.  is  evident  IVom  tlie  anxiety  niaiiit'ested  at  hi«  deatli  to  secure  even  sucli  portiiMis  as 
were  iiii)»erfect.  "  Su|)plieamiis."  they  isay.  '•lit  emu  (iiiadani  ad  Phihjsopiiiain  sjiectaiilia, 
Parisiis  iue'ioata  ab  eo.  relicta  siiit  iiiipei-feeta.  et  ipsniii  eredaiiiiiH,  >ihi  traiiHlatiis  fiierat,  coiii- 
plevihse,  iKibJh  beiievohiitia  vestra  cito  (;oiiiit)iiiticari  proenretis."  (Vid,  Touroii,  Expose  de  la 
Doctrine  d?  S.  Thomag  d'Aquin,  Liv.  7r..  Chap.  VII..  p.  398.) 

t  "  Uuter  den  neiieren  Gelehrten  hat  znerst  Joiirdain  Thonias'  Commentare.  iiher  welche 
Buhle  (in  dem  ersteii  einhitenden  Barideder  Bipontiuer  AiiRjijahe  des  Arisstoteles  s.  34fi)  ziendiob 
<)lMTll:i<-lilicli  urtheilt.  neiiaiier  dur<listiidirt,  uiid  eiiie  An/.aiil  von  Stellen  uamliaft  ueinaclit, 
aiiH  wehdien  hervorjieht.  dass  Thomas  in  .jedein  seiner  Commentare  neue  <jrie<  liiseli-lateini- 
selie  Ichersetzniigen  zn  Hatlie  zoj;.  Wirlassen  diese  StelhMi.  nin  die  eine  ocU-r  andere  naelitriig- 
hel»  vernielirr.  liier  folgen.  In  dem  Coniineiitare  iiher  das  Werk  !>  Inlfrprrtntiorw  maolit  er 
{th-ieh  zu  den  Anfanysworten  :  "  Primuni  ojwirtet  constituere.  etc' die  BemerkiinR  :  'In  Gneco 
liabetur  :  Priinum  ojiortet  poni."  In  Leet.  5  zn  den  Worten :  '  Qnare  si  hie  <|uideni  dieat  fntnr- 
mil  alii|nid.'  die  (ihiss*'  :  Im  ;(rierliis»"lien  heisse  es  'si  itafjuc  hie  rjnidem.'  Im  Bneli  11.,  Leet.  2: 
'  Dico  anteni.  (juoniam.'  etc.  Hiezu  die  fihisse :  'Alia  litera  habetnr:  Dico  anteni.  qnoiiian)  est, 
ant  homiiii  ant  iioii  honiini  adiH<«"bit.'  Alle  diese  Lesearten  jjehiiren  zu  der  .Ueherserzuns. 
wekhe  den  Crtnimentar  d<-s  Aininunius  hegleitet  fMrmiisr.  Ltit..  Sorboime.  1775.)  Im  Coinmentar 
zu  Arujl.  I'ost.  koninien  in  Texte  I.,  leet.  H  folnende  Worte  vor:  '  Nou  potest  autein  credere 
inat^i.s  qu:e  seit  f|na;  iion  contin'^nnt.'  Thfnnas  bemerkt :  '  In  Gitbco  i)lanin8  habetnr  sic  :  Nou 
««t  antfui  possiliile.  ereilere  nia;;;i8  liis.  «|n;e  no\  it.  (|iii  nou  existit.  nee  seiens  nequi-  nieliiis  dis- 

IMtsituH.  (|uani  si  eonti^rerit  seieiis.'  Im  Commentar  iiher  die  Physik  <?egeu  Ende  des  fiinften 
Jiiclies  sagt  Thomas:  '  Ponit  qnadam  ad  inanifestationem  pnemissonim.  rpi.c  tamen  in 
exemjilarihiis  yra-cis  dicnntnr  nou  liaberi,  el  Commentator  (.Averroes)  etiam  di<!it.  quod  in 
quibusfhim  exenijilaribus  arabieis  nou  habentur:  unde  ma^is  videutur  esse  assnmpta  de  dictis 
Theojdirasti  vel  alieujiis  alterius  expositoris  Aristotelis  .  .  .  Secundum  est,  quod  alia  litera 
invcMiitnr  in  hoc  loeo,  qu.e  sic  <lieit :  Quod  qua-rat  aliquis.  utrum  moltii  extra  uaturain  eoii- 
trariefiir  aliijiia  qnies  non  seeuudiim  naturaiii:  nou  (juod  (|uies,  fpue  est  coTitra  naturaiu, 
oi>pnuitur  motni.  (|Ui  e.st  contra  mitiiram  i»roj>rie.'  ]>i«'He  letztere  Leseart — henierkt  Jourdain 
a.  a.  O.  S.  rt'iy — ist  uieht  die  der  arabisch-lateinischen  U<'bersetzunj<.  iiiiil  uimhs  aus  «-iiier  (irie- 
chisch-lateinischen  eutnomuieu  seiu."  (Werner,  Der  fteiliye  Tlcoiiias  voii  Aquino,  Ersler  Band, 
Vtertat  Capitel,  p.  407.) 
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Mundo^'  and  "  De  Meteoris^'  had  satisfied  hims(;lf  with  a 
miserable  translation — with  a  faulty  Latin  version  of  the 
Arabic,  which  had  already  been  rendered  from  a  still  more 
faulty  version  of  the  Greek.*  This  did  not  satisfy  the  accurate 
intellect  of  a  man  who  was  bent  on  achieving  a  work  of  lasting 
value.  A  good  translation  directly  from  the  Greek  would  sim- 
plify many  diHiculties,  would  sweep  away  many  errors,  and 
would  have  a  chance  of  reproducing  the  author's  mind  ;  a 
version  was  consequently  made  for  the  Angelical's  special  use. 
How  keenly  he  appreciated  the  minutest  variation  of  expression, 
comes  out  again  and  again  in  his  Expositions.  He  is  never 
wearied  of  collating  one  rendering  with  another,  and  of  com- 
paring the  ordinary  text  from  the  Hebrew  with  what  he  iinds 
in  the  various  "  e.remj9^cma "  from  the  Greek.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  whilst  writing  his  Commentary  on  the  MetajpJiy.ncs^ 
he  must  hav(^  had  several  different  Greek  coj)ies  lying  open  on 
his  table.  What  greater  work  could  genius  undertake,  than  to 
grasp,  purify,  and  Catholicize  the  most  sagacious  and  masterly 
mind  of  the  most  gifted  people  of  the  world  ! 

No  philosophical  training  could  have  been  more  perfect,  or 
more  comph^te,  than  that  of  the  Angelical. f  He  wrote  many 
valuable  Opiiscvla  on  matters  relating  to  logic,  physics,  and 
various  bran(;hes  of  philosophy  ;  but  liis  master-pieces  are  his 
Conimentaria  on  the  principal  metaphysical  and  physical 
labours  of  the  Stagyrite.  They  till  four  volumes  of  the  Parma 
edition,  occupy  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages,  and  in 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  VII.,  p.       —      . 

t  His  k«'oiincHS  rcjiaidiuK  tlu*  Grt't-k  tifinslatioii,  iio.,  is  still  iiioro  evident  Iiere  : — "  Im  Biioh 
VI.,  Icct.  3,  bciiH'rkt  t-r  zu  (U'U  in  tier  liitciiiisclicii  UehcrsrtzuuK  erhalt«Mu'n  ^iiirchisclieii  Aiis- 
«U°ii(-k('ii  ■  .si>liiUf.si.s'  luul  ■  fcrcisis'  :  '  S]iliat('sis  rst  piilsio  ft  rt-rcisis  rst  attnu-tio.  Spati  tMiini 
in  {jra'co  dicitur  rssc  cnsis  \v\  sjiata  ;  nndc  sphatrsis  idem  est  t|U()d  si>atliatio  i.  e.  juTeus.siit, 
qua-  lit  i)t'll(nd().  Kt  ideo  alia  lilcra.  i\\\iv  lialn-t.  speoulatio,  videtnr  ease  vitio  sorijuoiis  nn- 
nipla,  ([uia  pro  spalliationc  posnil  spcciilationeni  .  .  .  Kst  antein  »'ercis  in  <JraM'(>  quoddani 
instrnnicMtuni.  (|iio  iiUmtiir  textures.  <)n(id  ad  s<'  tralinnt  tt'xendo.  (piod  latiiie  dieitur  radius: 
iinde  alia  litera  lial>el  radialio.'  Hinsielitlieh  des  Werkes  "deetelo  et  ninndo'  lieineikt  Tiioinas, 
der  Krste  uiiter  ;illi  11  Krkliiurn  :  '  .\piid  (Jratos  iiitit  iilatiir  de  ninndo. '  I>iess  konnte  er  niir 
ans  eiiieni  ;irieelii!<ehen  Texte  wissen  :  von  der  Kentiiiss  eiiies  solelieii  7,«'n;:t  seine  Krklarnng 
der  <;rieeliisclien  -Viisdiiieke  '  etliein.  enelivridia.  syiitajjmatiea.  aeroainatioa.  ]diilo8opliisiuHtn, 
dieotlionia  aiiipliit rios  ;  elten  so  sind  die  .Viisdiiieke  'iiivrias,  astiasialos  jaeerr"  ans  der  liiie- 
cliiselilateinisfiieii  Uebersel/.nim  eiit  iioininen.  Iin  H.  FI..  1.21  wird  soriitaltii;  eriirlert.  <d>  in 
derStelie:  '  (jiiidain  anteiii  et  po.sitaiii  in  eeiilro  di<Mint  ipsani  (terrain)  nio\er:' das  \V«>rt  '  ino- 
veri'  diMii  }irieeliiselien  '  illeeto'  (ei<;entlieli  Fi/FlOai)  ents]>reelie  ;  ea  konnte,  je  na«'h  verseliie- 
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reality  contain  the  subject-matter  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
smaller  Opuscula  and  brochures. 

In  these  four  volumes  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  the  Eastern  and  J(^\vish  commentators,  and  hands 
over  Aristotle  to  the  uses  of  the  schools,  ])Ui'iiied  of  paganism, 
divested  of  Oriental  colouring,  Christianized  from  end  to  end, 
and  conveying  the  true  meaning  of  their  author.  Such  was  the 
philosophical  apprenticeship  which  our  Saint  went  through,  of 
his  own  a(^cord,  as  a  x)reparation  for  writing  the  great  Summa 
Tlieologica.  A  brief  detailed  account  of  his  principal  Commen- 
taries will  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Exposition  on  the  ''  De  InterpretatioJie,''  or  the  ^^  Periher- 
menias,''  does  not  extend  beyond  a  hundred  pages.  The  text  is 
broken  up  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  and  each  of  them 
is  expounded  in  turn  by  the  Angelical.  His  main  scope  is  to 
make  the  sense  of  the  author  clear  by  means  of  analysis,  illus- 
tration, and  development.  Boethius  is  often  quoted,  whilst 
Andronicus,  Alexander,  and  Porphyry  are  referred  to,  either  to 
elucidate  the  meaning,  to  give  it  an  authority,  or  as  vouchers  to 
a  certain  method  of  interpretation.  The  object  of  the  treatise 
is  to  show  the  logical  value  of  words  and  of  propositions.* 

The  same  gift  of  seeing  likenesses  which  the  Angelical  disx)lay8 
in  his  treatment  of  Scripture  is  manifested  also  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Stagy  rite.  He  appears  to  i)Ossess  quite  as  great  a 
mastery  over  the  voluminous  writings  of  Aristotle  as  over  the 
teachings  of  antiquity  and  the  Sacred  text,  and  is  continually 
explaining  one  portion  of  the  philosopher's  disquisitions  by 
more  explicit  statements  drawn  from  his  various  works.  Even 
in  the  short  Opm^ciihim  before  us  he  displays  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  Andronicus,  Theophrastus,t  Aramonius,+  Diodorus,^ 
John  the  Grammarian,!  Algazel,!!  and  Alexander. 

Throughout  his  Commentaries  the  Saint  proves  himself  to  be  a 


*  Th<"  Aufi«lical  explains  it  Hoinewhat  in  tliis  way.  The  Pliilosoplicir  Hays  in  his  third  book 
on  th«-  soul,  that  tlie  ouciations  of  X\w  intellect  are  two-foltl;  by  om;  of  wiiich  the  essence  of  » 
thing  in  itself  is  apprehended ;  by  tlie  other  the  intellectt  brin>;s  together,  or  separatew,  those 
tilings  whieli  it  has  before  it.  And  there  is  a  third  operation,  to  wit,  reasoning:  and  l)y  this 
tlie  reason  advances  from  know  n  things  to  the  discovery  of  the  nnkuown.  These  three  are 
related  f(i  ym-\\  other.  There  can  be  no  comparing  together  or  separating  without  simple 
apprehensions:  and  in  the  second  place,  the  intellect  proceeds  from  that  to  which  it  gives  its 
c<»nsent,  toward  acquiring  certainty  ai)oiit  things  of  wliich  it  is  ignorant.  Bnt  siiue  logic  is  a 
rational  science  it  has  to  do  with  the  above  three  operations  of  rea.son.  Regarding  the  ftrst, 
tiiose  things  that  are  simply  apprehended.  Aristotle  treats  in  his  book  of  rrediramnitfi.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  namidy.  the  afllrinative  and  negative  ennuciation,  he  treats  of  that  in  his 
Perih/'mienioH.  The  tliird  op«'ratiou  is  discnssed  iu  the  Liher  Priorum,  and  in  those  succeeding 
it.  in  which  the  syllogism  and  the  various  species  of  argumentation  are  treated  of.  The  book 
of  I'rediramriitf  leads  to  I>f>  Intprpretation^.  and  this  to  the  Liber  PrUtrum  and  to  those  that  follow 
it.  (<>p)>.  S.  TluniuB  AquiiMtis  in  ArislotclU  SUmiriUB  C'otnmeiitaria,  De  lutei-pretatione,  LecU  I.,  p.  I, 
Vol.  XV 1 11.) 

t  .See  S.  Thonise  Aquinatis  in  Aristotelia  Stagiritce  Libros  Commentaria,  De  Iiiterpretatione,  Lib. 
II.,  Lt^ct.  II.,  p.  M. 

X  Ibidem.  i  Loc.  Cit.,  lAb.  II.,  Led.  X TV.,  p.  34. 

II  Loc  at..  Lib.  /.,  Lect.  VI.,  p.  13.  H  Loc  Cit.,  Lib.  I.,  Lect.  VIII.,  p.  18. 
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Bteady  sux)i)orter  of  the  doctririos  of  the  8tagyrite,  in  opposition 
to  the  k3ss  substantial  teachings  of  the  Academy.* 

Aristotle  has  hardly  written  a  work  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Posterior  Analytics^  if  we  regard  his  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  middle  ages.  It  forms  one  of  those  great  fonn- 
tains  of  learning  from  which  Christian  philosophers  so  freely 
drew,  and  which  acted  with  such  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole 
method  of  their  philosophical  speculations. 

What  object  had  the  Stagyrite  in  view  w^hen  writing  this 
work  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  treatise  on  demonstration,  on  the 
tirst  principles  of  knowledge,  and  on  that  frame-work  upon 
which  science  ought  to  rest.  It  is  on  this  fundamental  question 
that  Aristotle  parts  company  with  Plato.  Whilst  the  latter 
confuses  demonstration  with  order  in  the  realm  of  fact,  the 
foruK^r  draws  a  sharp  line  between  proofs  of  fact  and  proofs  of 
speculation.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence  melts  into 
air  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Aristotle  shows  how  all  demonstration  implies  certain  princi- 
ples, which  are  eli(;ited  from  generalizations  which  are  the 
product  of  careful  observ^ation. 

The   Posterior  A^iah/tics,  with  the  Thomisfic  Commentary, 

consist  of  two   books  ;t  the  Urst  divided   into  forty-four  Lec- 

I ■ 

*  Ro(^  S.  Tlioiiia'  Aquiiiatis  in  ,4ru<tfltelis  StagiritiE  Libi-os  Commeitaria.  Postrrionim  Annluti- 
coriuii  J/ih.  r.  Uct.  11. .  p.  4;  Lib.  1..  Lfct.  VI..  )>.  14;  Lih.  I.,  Lect.  X.,  p.  2:t :  Lib.  /.,  I^ct.  XIX., 
p.  U!t;  Lib.  I..  L,:-t.  XXX..  p.  141;  Lib.  /.,  Lt-ct.  XXXII.,  p.  149;  Lib.  //..  L<ct.  TIL.  p.  187;  De 
J'hi/niro  Auditit,  Lib.  IL,  Led.  III.,  p.  266;  Lib.  III.,  Led.  XL, p.  319;  Lib.  IV.,  LecL,  JIL,  p.  328; 
Lib.  VII.,  Lett.  VI.,  p.  460;  Lib.  VIL.  Led.  VIIL,  p.  467. 

t  The  Aii^tlicjil,  ii«  is  usual  with  him,  at  once  hits  on  th<>  Io<iical  seqiifnoc  in  the  writings 
of  Arislotln.  lU' sa.\s  liiat  the  jnuts  of  ](>;;!(■  ail' (liviiltil  accordiiiji  to  tin-  (lilliifut  acts  of  tin- 
loason.  Reason  has  thrt'c  arts,  of  which  tlio  two  lirst  arc  of  the  reason  in  its  intellectual 
capacity:  for  one  a<t  of  the  intellect  consists  in  the  iiitelli;;ence  of  indivisible  or  simple  thin;;s. 
according  to  which  it  conceives  what  a  tliiufi  is.  This  ojuration  is  called  by  some  information 
of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  ima;iination  by  nn-ansof  the  intellctt.  The  teachin;^  of  Aristotle  in 
the  book  ol  I'n  (lirainiiil.t  has  ret«ren»'e  to  this  operation.  The  second  operaticui  of  the  intell«'<t 
is  tlncomposition  or  ili\ision  of  the  subject  in  whicli  truth  or  falsit.\  lies:  and  with  regard  to 
tills  act  of  the  reason  Aristotle  wrote  his  work  "  I'l  rHu  rwfniax."  The  tliir«l  a»'t  of  the  reason  is 
that  which  si>ecially  belonjfs  to  the  reason  its<-lf,  namely,  the  pr«n'eediii;i  from  one  tliin*;  to 
another,  so  tlwit  ihrouyh  that  which  is  known  tlie  mind  m:iy  com«'  to  a  kmiwledfie  of  what  is 
unknown  ;  and  the  r»'st  of  t  he  books  ujjoii  Ii);;ic  treat  upon  t  his  subject. 

Now.  there  are  three  acts  of  the  reason.  There  is  :i  certain  jirocess  of  the  reason  protlnc- 
iiifj  neccssit.\-,  in  which  trfith  cannot  possilily  be  delicient,  and  b\  this  i»roce.ss  tin-  certainty  of 
of  science  is  actiuired :  there  is  anotiicr  process  ot  the  reason  which  elicits  truth  from  m:iiiy 
things,  but  not  necessarily  :  und  there  is  a  third  process,  in  which  reiVi>oii  detlects  from  the 
trutli  on  account  of  the  delioiency  of  some  principle  which  ou};ht  to  liavc  been  observed  iu 
the  process  itself 

That  i^art  of  lo^ic  which  has  to  do  with  the  tirst  is  <!illed  the  Juiliiiitirr  ])ortion.  because  the 
judiimcnt  possesses  the  certainty  of  science.  .\nd  bciause  there  can  be  m>  certain  .jud;;nieiit 
elicited  without  iesolvfn<;  the  subject-matter  into  its  lirst  prin«'iples.  this  part  is  ealletl 
atiali/tical.  or  leaolnlorii.  Now  the  certainty  of  judninent  which  is  >;«>t  »t  by  niia1>  sis  )u-oceeds 
either  from  tin-  form  itself  of  the  svUoijism — .♦ml  to  this  end  tin-  i'lior  .-/H<if.v'i<'-'<  ^^  en-  writ  ten. 
wliitli  treat  of  the  syllo^jism  simi)ly. — or  f^om  the  subject-matter  «»  wt-ll.  when  the  propositions 
are  taken  />»•»•  .•<»'.  and  are  lUM-cssary  ;  and  to  tliis  t'lid  the  I'liittrrior  .-tuiiliilir.i  were  written, 
>vhi«|li  e\^)lain  the  ({eiiioii.stmtire  syllo<:ism.  The  second  )>rocess  of  reason  is  treated  of  in  that 
portion  ot  lojjic  whii'li  is  called  iiimitirr — for  discovery  is  not  alwa\s  a<'com)>itnieil  by  certainty. 
I'(>/)iV,'<  or  />i(if(((iV,s  haxe  to  do  with  that  jiosition  ot  tlie  reason  \\  hich  bobls  one  out  of  many 
contradictory  propositions,  but  with  fear  of  tlu>  o]>j>osite.  for  the  (li<ib<li\il  syllo;;ism  luus  to  tlo 
with  probabilities,  und  .\ristotle  treats  of  this  in  his  book  of  Topics  \\  hen  the  mind  is  merely 
possessi>d  by  a  suspicion,  and  neither  inclines  altoiietlu  r  to  oih-  side  or  the  other,  tliou^li  its 
tendency  is  more  towarils  one  than  the  other,  then  l{lnt<<ric  conies  in  its  place.  NVheii  tlie 
niind  is  moxcd  on  one  side  b\-  some  rciMcstMilat  ion.  as  a  mail  would  be  turned  with  distrust 
from  food,  for  e\ampU>.  if  it  were  presented  to  bini  m  some  aboininabb'  slia]>e.  then  I'ixtirs  tind 
place.  T(>  the  third  process  of  reason  lielon-js  that  i>art  «>f  Lonii-  called  .'<<>p'ii.ttrj/.  which 
Aristotle  treats  of  in  his  I.ibrr  HlnW'Orum.  Havins  explained  tlu-  bearins  of  the  logical  works 
of  Arist«>tle  upon  eaclk  other — und  thus  iiiunifestiii>:j  the  y)iiins  he  had  taken  to  master  theiu, — 
the  Augeliual,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  shows  the  olyoct  ot  these  dfinoiutraftty  syllogisms ;  and 
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tiofies,  the  second  into  twenty.  They  treat  upon  the  essence  of 
demonstration,  its  conditions,  kinds,  and  upon  the  most  ai)t  and 
useful  figure  into  which  it  can  be  thrown ;  then  on  the  various 
forms  of  ignorance,  on  the  terms  of  demonstrative  propositions, 
on  the  different  sorts  of  demonstration  with  their  relations  to 
one  another,  on  the  relation  of  science  to  (Certainty,  sense,  and 
opinion,  and  on  the  fundamental  princijjles  of  syllogistic 
reasoning. 

Take,  as  a  sijeciraeu  of  the  Angelical's  treatment,  the  question 
of  reminiscence,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
Platonists : — 

In  demonstrations^  says  Aristotle,  principles  bear  the  same  relation  to  their 
conclusions,  as  active  causes  in  the  natural  order  bear  to  their  effects.  Hence, 
in  the  second  book  of  Physirs.  the  pi'opositions  of  a  syllogism  come  under  the 
denomination  of  efficient  cause.  Before  an  effect  is  produced  in  act,  it  exists 
in  the  active  causes  virtually,  but  not  actually  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  before 
a  conclusion  is  deduced  from  demonstrative  principles  it  is  viiiually,  not 
actually,  known  in  the  i)rincii)les  themselves. 

Thus  a  cei-tain  doubt  is  solved  which  Plato  introduced  into  his  Mennon. 
Plato  there  gives  the  example  of  a  man  altogether  ignorant  of  the  ai"t  of 
geometry.*  This  man  is  jusked  questions,  beginning  from  pnnctiples  that  are 
self-evident,  and  fr^m  which  geometrical  conclusions  follow.  To  all  these 
questions  this  man,  ignorant  of  geomctiy,  gives  the  i-ight  answer,  from  the 
tii-st  principles  down  to  the  last  conclusion.  From  this  Plato  would  have  it 
follow,  that  those  wl^o  apj.ear  ignorant  of  cei'tain  arts,  in  reahty  possess  a 
knowledg"e  of  them  even  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  them.  With 
regai'd  to  this  argument,  says  the  Angelical,  Ai-istotle  makes  four  i-emarks. 
Fii"st,  that  the  above  doubt  cannot  be  solved  without  admitting  that  the  con- 
clusion an'ived  at  T)y  demonsti'ation  or  induction  was  foreknown,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  virtually,  in  those  pnnciples  to  which  the  man  was  capable  of 
answering.  According  to  Plato,  the  conclusion  was  alosolutely  (simpliciter) 
forekno^vn  ;  so  that  the  man  leai-nt  nothing"  new  at  all,  but  simjily  remem- 
bered something  old.  Anaxagoras  tauglit  a  similar  doctrine  regarding 
natural  fonns,  namely,  that  they  absolutely  existed  in  matter  before  gener- 
ation ;  >)ut  Aj-istotle  held  that  they  pre-existed  iii  potentia,  and  not  abso- 
lutely. Secondly,  Aristotle  rejilies  to  those  who  maintain  that  a  conclusion 
can  in  no  way  be  known  anterior  to  the  demonstration  of  it.  Then  he  proves 
their  i)Osition  to  be  false  ;  and  finally  offere  the  tiaie  solution.     He  says  there 

Riiice  what  ho  says  on  this  point  l«t8  a  groat  light  into  the  cfneral  boarinfj  of  the  work  in  hand, 
no  apohjgy  will  he  ncfCHsary  for  bringinji  it  htfore  the  rcjider.  The  end  of  the  demonstrative 
sylloKisin.  he  says,  is  the  acfinihition  of  scieiure.  Plato  fanglit  that  the  Kvllogisin  does  not 
<-an8e  science  in  ns,  hnf  maintained  th;it  it  is  produced  by  the  iinjir<-ssion  f»f  ideal  forms  in  our 
souls;  and  that  from  these,  natural  foruis  How  into  natural  thin<;s.  which  he  held  to  he  (U'rtain 
]>arti<"ipation8  of  forms  separated  frrun  matter,  and  that  therefore  natural  a;;ents  do  not  prf»- 
•  luce  forms  in  inferior  things,  hut  do  no  more  than  prepare  matter  for  i)aiticii)atjng  in 
sejiarate  forms.  And  in  line  manner  he  maintained  that  science  is  not  caused  in  us  hy  study 
and  exercise,  but  simply  that  impediments  are  removed,  aufl  that  man  is.  as  it  were,  brought 
back  to  the  remembrance  of  llio.se  things  which  he  naturally  knows,  through  the  impres.sion 
of  sejtarate  forms.  But  Aristotle  hoUls  a  different  o])iuion  on  both  points.  He  shows  that 
natural  forms  are  reduced  to  act  by  the  forms  which  are  in  matter,  that  is  to  say.  by  the  forms 
of  natural  agents:  and  in  like  manner  In;  maintains  that  knowledge  is  prf)iluce<l  in  us  in  act  by 
the  agency  of  a  certain  knowledge  pre-existing  in  us.  anrl  this  is  the  wa%-  in  which  knowledge 
is  produced  in  us  bv  means  of  syllogism  or  of  any  kind  of  argument.  (Pout.  Anal.,  Lib,  J.,  Lect. 
I.,  p.  3.5,  Vol.  XV I II.) 

*  This  pre-existing  knowledge  of  which  Aristotle  and  the  Angelical  speaks  is  treated  of  in 
a  very  iuterestiug  manner  in  the  third  lectio,     (font.  Anal,  Lect.  III.,  p.  83 — tiS,  Vol.  XVIII.) 
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is  nothing-  to  pi'event  a  person  in  one  sense  foreknowing-,  and  in  another  not 
foreknowing-  sometliing  which  he  at  present  learns.  There  is  nothing  strang-e 
in  a  man  foreknowing,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  which  he  afterwards  learns : 
but  this  would  be  strange,  foi-  him  to  foreknow  a  thing  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  afterwards  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it.  Sti-ictly  speaking,  to  learn, 
means  for  science  to  be  generated  in  a  man ;  but  that  which  is  generated 
was  not  altogether  being  before  generation,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense  being, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  not  being — being,  that  is  in  jJotentla,  but  not  being,  in 
act.  Now,  to  gcnei'ate,  is  to  realize  ^J^^^^^^^^  in  act.  Hence  what  a  man 
learns  was  not  altogether  known  beforehand,  as  Plato  maintained,  nor  yet 
altogether  unknown  :  but  it  was  known  in  potentla,  or  virtually,  in  the  fore- 
known imiversal  princii)tes,  but  unknown  actually  in  the  proj)ei'  sense  of  the 
word.  To  learn,  therefore,  is  this :  to  reduce  potential,  or  virtual,  or  uni- 
vei-sal  knowledge,  to  specific  and  actual  knowledge.* 

Wliat  is  the  subject-matter  of  demonstration  ? 

Since  demonstration  and  definition  have  to  do  with  eternal  things,  and  not 
^vith  corruptible  things,  Plato  was  forced  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
Since  sensible  things  are  corruptible,  it  seemed  that  they  could  neither  be 
demonstrated  nor  defined  ;  and  so  it  appeared  necessary  to  aftii-m  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  incori-upti  hie  substances  which  could  be  demonstrated  and 
defined,  and  these  eternal  substances  he  calls  species  or  ideas.  This  view 
occui-red  to  Aristotle  when  he  said  that  corruptible  things  cannot  be  demon- 
strated except  2)67'  aecidens.  For  although  sensible  things  are  corruptible 
in  pai-ticular,  still  they  possess  a  certain  eternity  in  the  ■uni\ei-sal.  So  since 
sensible  things  are  demonstrated  univei'sally,  and  not  in  pai'ticular,  it  follows 
that  corruptible  things  are  demonstrated  only  per  aecidens^  and  etenuil 
things  per  .vcf 

But  how  is  this  science  acquired  ? 

There  is  a  two-fold  metho<.l  of  acquiring  science  :  one  by  means  of  demon- 
sti'jition,    and    another  by    moans   of  induction.     But    there  is  a   difference 
between  these  :  for  demonstration  proceeds  from  univei'sals,  whilst  induction 
proceeds  from  particulai-s.     If  the  universals  from  which  demonstration  jiro- 
ceeds    can    be   known   without  induction,   it   follows   that   man    can    have 
knowledge  independent  of  the  senses.     But  \Ndthout  induction  it  is  impassible 
to  get  at  univei-sals ;  and  this  is  still  moi-e  manifest  in  sensible  things,  for 
through  oui"  particular  exp<M-ionce  of  tliem  we  arrivt^  at  univei'sa\  knowledg«% 
as  is  manifest  in  the  fii-st  bo(^k  oi Mttapliys'irs.     Then  the  Angelical  proceetis 
to  show  that  abstract   knowledge   depends   upon   induction.     Those  things 
whi(-h  are  spoken  of  in  the  abstract  sense  are  also  known  by  iniluction,  for  in 
all  abstraction  there  ai*e  scMnejmrticulai-s  which  aiv  inseparable  from  sensible 
matter.     Although  a  line  in  the  al)stract  is  called  a  line  in  common,  still  the 
line,  which  is  in  sensible  matter,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  individualized,  cannot 
be  abstracted,  for  its  individualization  tleinnids  on  this  particulai-  matter. 
The   principles  of  abstract  things  are  only  manifested  to  us  by  means  of 
certain  individuals  which  we  iHM-ceive    with   tnn*  sens«'s  ;  t\^r  instance,  from 
seeing  some  indiviiiual  sensible  entity  we  are  led  to  know  what  a  whole  is, 
and  what  a  part;  and  we  know  that  every  whole  is  gi-eater  than  its  part,  by 
considering  the  fact  in  many  instances.     And  thus  the  univei*sjils  fitnn  which 

*  Vid.  Comment,  in  Post.  Anal.  I^L  TIL.  p.  «),  Vol  XV'III. 

i  Vid.  C.)m»»it')i(.  in  Po!>t.  Anal,  Lil>.  I.,  Ucl.  A' IV.,  p.  ll.-J.  VvL  XVIIT. 
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demonstration  i)ro<;eed8  are  only  known  to  ua  throug-h  induction.  No  demon- 
stration can  be  made  from  univei*sala  without  induction  ;  nor  can  anything* 
l)e  known  V)y  induction  without  the  senses,  which  ai-e  concerned  with  the  indi- 
vidiuils  from  which  induction  jiroceeda.  Thas  two  things  are  ex(;hided.  Tlie 
position  of  Phito,  who  atiinned  that  we  have  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of 
specnes  or  idejus  ;  for  if  this  wei-e  true  we  shindd  know  universals  apart  from 
induction,  and  thus  we  could  acquii-e  knowledge  indei^endent  of  the  senses. 
Hence  Aristotle  uses  this  argument  against  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  fii-st  l)0()k 
of  Metaphysics.  The  second  position  maintains  that  we  can  know  sej)arate 
suVjstances  in  this  life  from  undei-standing  their  quiddities,  a  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  way  by  sensible  experiences.  If  the  essen- 
ces of  objects  could  thus  be  appi-ehended,  it  would  follow  that  some  objects 
could  be  known  without  induction  and  sensation,  which  the  i)hi]osopher  here 
denies  even  of  abstract  things.* 

But  what  does  demonstration  add  to  the  syllogism  ? 

Demonstration  adds  science  to  the  syllogism.  Intellection  is  compared  to 
science  as  the  indivisible  to  multitude,  for  science  is  a  process  fi-om  principles 
to  conclusions,  while  intellection  is  an  absolute  and  simple  acceptation  of  pi-in- 
ciples  known  in  themselves.  Hence  intellection,  corresponds  to  the  immediate 
proposition,  and  science  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  the  mediate  proI)Osition.t 

How  do  we  know  the  common  and  first  principles  of  demon- 
stration ? 

The  habits  of  principles  do  not  exist  in  us,  says  the  Angelical  on  the 
Stagyrite,  in  a  detei'minate  and  complete  manner,  nor  are  they  created  anew 
by  certain  better  known  pre-existing  habits — as  the  habit  of  science  is 
generated  in  us  by  the  foreknowledge  of  principles,  but  the  habits  of  piin- 
ciples  are  in  us  a  sensu  prcBexistente.  Aristotle  gives  as  an  example  of  his 
meaning  the  case  of  an  army  put  to  flight  retuining to  the  charge.  When  one 
soldier  begins  to  stand  another  joins  him,  and  then  another,  until  a  sufficient 
number  is  collected  to  begin  the  contest  anew.  So  with  sense  and  memory 
— one  thing  is  added  to  another,  till  at  length  that  point  is  ari-ived  at  when 
art  or  science  begins.  Some  might  think  that  sense  or  memory  of  indi- 
vidual things  alone  suffices  to  cause  an  intelligible  knowledge  of  i)rinciple8 — 
as  some  of  the  ancients  held, — not  distinguishing  between  sense  and  intellect. 
To  exclude  this  view  the  Philosopher  added  that,  together  with  sense,  such  a 
soul  must  be  supposed  as  is  susce]>tible  of  universal  knowledge  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  passive  intellect,  and  so,  that  this  knowledge  be  crea- 
ted by  the  operation  of  the  active  intellect,  which  realizes  intelligible  things 
by  abstracting  universals  from  jiarticulaj-s.J 

The  Commentary  on  "  7)e  Phy.nvn  Auditu''''  is  another 
important   work.^      It   occupies    eight   books.  ||      The    first  is 

*  Vid.  Comment  in  Pout.  Anal.,  Lib.  I.,  Lect.  A'A'A'.,  p.  HO— 141. 
t  Ibidem,  XXX VL,  p.  157. 

*  Lib.  IL.  Lect  XX.,  p.  224—225. 

i  De  Physieo  Axuditu  seu  Physicorum,  Lib.  VIIL,  p.  216—538,  Vol.  XVIIL 

II  The  Angelical  gives,  in  his  usual  way,  the  bearing  of  the  various  books  of  Aristotle  upon 
each  othe.r  in  their  treatment  of  motion.  Matheritatim.  he  says,  treats  of  thos(;  fliiiij^s  which 
depend  on  sensible  matter  secunrinm  esK,  but  not  nfcuiulum  ratumvin.  J'husicx  treats  of  those 
thin;;.s  wliieh  dein-iid  on  ir.atler  not  only  Hf.nnulnm  f^!<c  but  lerunflnm  rntiov/'m  al««>.  And  because 
everything  that  [)artakeh  of  matter  is  nu)V(ab]e.  it  follows  tliat  moveable  being  is  the  subject 
of  Natural  Phihi»>])hii :  for  natural  idiilosophy  treats  of  ualural  things.  Natural  tilings  are  those 
whose  principle  is  nature,  but  nature  is  the  jirinciple  of  motion  and  rest  in  the  thing  in  which 
it  is.     Natural  science,  theu,  treats  of  those  things  which  contain  within  themselves  the  prin- 
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replete  with  interest,  dwelling  on  the  oynnions  of  the  ancients, 
giving  rules  for  method,  criticising  "  Being,"  and  entering  into 
the  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  jjrivation,  acconnting  for  the  last 
on  the  jjrinciple  of  contraries,  and  showing  the  diffc^rence  be- 
tween matter  and  privation.*  The  systems  of  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Anaxagoras  are  refuted.  In  the  second  book  the 
nature  of  physical  creation  is  treated  of,  the  meaning  of  the 
terra  is  defined,  and  is  x)roved  to  be  the  principle  of  rest  and 
motion.  The  four  species  of  causes  which  comprise  nature  are 
develoi)ed,  and  all  things  are  shown  to  have  their  substance, 
form,  motion,  and  end  ;  whilst  chance,  fortune,  accidental  causes, 
and  their  effects,  come  under  consideration.  The  third  book 
undertakes  to  explain  that  one  grand  influence  which  runs  all 
through  the  speculation  of  scholasticism — the  theory  of  motion. 
The  view  of  Anaxagoras  is  upset,  the  celebrated  definition  of 
motion  is  given,  as  consisting  of  passing  from  potentiality  to 
act ;  whilst  time,  space,  and  infinity  are  treated  of,  as  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Aristotelic  theory.  The  fourth  book 
deals  with  place,  time,  and  the  vacuum,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ancients,  and  also  according  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle 
himself.  The  four  following  books  are  principally  occupied  with 
disquisitions  upon  motion.     They  dwell  on  its  different  species, 


(•il)l('  of  motion,  To  avoid  rt'in'tition,  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  nioveahle  heinp  in 
coinnioM  art'  treated  of  in  a  hook  of  Natural  Scieiw-,  just  as  I'liilo.inphia  primu,  wliieli  treats  of 
tliihfis  whieli  are  coninion  to  being,  as  being,  i)iecede8  the  treatment  ot  soienees  in  particular; 
and  lliis  i.s  t be  book  of  /'/ii/.s/cs-.  which  is  also  calic<l,  "  Of  I'hi/sim  or  of  Xnlunil  Htarinij,"  because 
tlie  information  in  it  wa>  con\('_v<'d  to  the  licarers  by  way  of  instruction.  Its  si;l»ject-inatter  is 
nn)veable  being  i^iintiUritir.  I  (hi  not  say  nn>\  cable  hodii.  because  this  book  jiroves  that  every 
nniNfablc  i.sabod.N.  Other  books  on  natural  science  follow  this  one.  in  which  tlic  ditferent 
kinds  »if  nndion  arc  treated  of.  l-'or  instaiu;e,  in  the  book  "De  Colo,"  moveable  things  are  dis- 
cussed in  respect  to  local  nnition,  which  is  the  tirst  species  of  motion.  In  the  book  on  (TVji»-ni- 
<i<iH.  motion  istreatidof  in  relation  tti  form,  and  the  first  elements  of  nuition  are  discussed. 
^^itb  regard  to  transmutations  in  general.  Their  special  transmutations  are  treated  of  in  the 
]{ook  o{  Mitiorx.  'I'he  book  of  Minerals  treats  of  mixed  inaninuite  nnivements.  and  their  conse- 
((Ueiu'es.  To  this  botdi  the  IMiilosophcr  attaches  a  preface,  in  whieli  he  shows  the  order  of  pro- 
cctlnrc  in  natural  science.     ( Dt  I'hijxico  Aiulitu,  Lib.  I..  Lict.  J.,  p.  227.  I'oL  Will.) 

*  What  abont  the  great  scholastic  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation  \ 
*  \Vliate\fr  is  nuuh'.  is,  and  is  nuule  t>f  subject  and  form;  therefore  subject  and  form  are  per 
SI'  the  t:uises  and  tlie  )irineiplcs  i>f  all  that  is  maih'  ai-cording  to  nature.  That  those  things 
which  are  niinle  according  to  nature  are  nmde  tit  subjeit  ami  form  he  [.Vristoth-J  proves  in  tliis 
fashion.  Those  «'lennnts  into  which  the  delinition  of  a  thing  is  resolved  are  the  components 
of  that  thing,  becau.se  «'veiytbing  is  resolv«'d  into  those  things  of  whiclt  it  is  (imposed.  But 
the  constituculs  (ratio)  of  Unit  which  is  made  according  to  nature  ar«'  resolved  int«»  subject 
and  form,  for  the  const ituents  of  a  musician  are  resohfil  into  that  of  man.  and  that  of  musi- 
cian. He  who  wiMild  delini-  a  musician  must  give  the  delinition  of  man  and  of  musician,  tliere- 
ftire  that  which  is  made  according  to  nature  is  ma<h'  actiu-din-i  to  sul>je<-t  and  form.  So  t\>rin 
and  snbje«t  are  princijiles  ;<cc  .>■»  of  that  ubich  is  made  accortliiiii  to  nature,  but  privation  or 
coiitrarinw  is  the  principle  prr  arciiliiiK.  inasmvu'h  as  it  is  accitU'utal  to  the  s^ibject  ;  as  we  say 
that  the  Ituildcr  is  the  activt-  cause  of  tlu-  lious«',  per  .sf.  Init  the  musician  is  the  active  eau.M*  of 
the  ht>use.  per  (i<vi</<'»i,s'.  inasmuch  as  the  builder  happens  to  hv  a  musician.  And  .so  man  is  the 
cause  prr  .tf.  as  tlu'  subjci't  of  the  musician,  whilst  noninusicinu  is  its  cause  and  principle  ;►»•»• 
airiilnts.  Bui  some  one  may  object  tli;U  i>rivation  docs  ntit  bajipen  to  the  subject  when  it  is 
under  a  form,  ami  so  privation  is  not  the  principle  of  lieing  ;>»>•  acritt,'n.*.  Therefore  it  must  lie 
said  that  matter  is  nexcr  witlunit  privation,  because  when  it  has  one  form,  it  sutlers  the  priva- 
tion of  another  form  ;  so  that  whilst  a  thing  is  Itecoiiiing  that  which  it  is  to  tn'.  that  is  to  sj»y, 
as  buig  as  it  does  not  ])ossess  its  form,  it  sutfers  a  privation,  of  music,  for  examph-.  in  the  cj^se 
of  the  luusiciau  ;  so  tin-  principle  prr  accitltiis  of  a  musician  in  nVri  is  non-musician.  But  when 
lu>  rci'civcs  this  fiuiii  lie  undergoes  the  privation  of  am»tber  t\>rm.  and  so  the  privation  of  an 
opjiositt'  f(>rm  is  the  principle  per  acriihn.-i  of  his  being  what  In-  is.  Hence  it  i>  clear,  atcording 
to  the  teaching  of  Aiistt>t!c.  that  i>rivation,  which  is  a  principle  of  natur«-  /xr  <i'Vi/frn,'«,  does  not 
C(msist  in  a  certain  aptituiU>  for  receiving  a  form,  nor  is  it  the  In-ginning  of  a  form,  or  anv  iiu- 
pcrt<ct  active  i>rinciplc.  but  it  ts  the  absence  itself  of  form,  or  the  contn>rv  of  that  form  which 
happens  at  the  time  being  to  possess  the  subject,  (Fhy.fic.  Lib.  IL,  Ixil.  A"/F'.,  p.  2^3.  }'oL 
XVllL)  o         »  -^,  ,  ,  r   *^  <  ' 
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on  its  unity  and  plurality,  on  the  difference  between  motion  and 
rest.  Accidental,  partial,  and  absolute  motion  are  spoken  of — 
])lirases  which  are  continually  met  with  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools  ;  the  five  elements  of  motion  are  discussed  ;  its  three 
cat«'<r()i'it»s — place,  quantity,  and  quality — arci  enlarged  upon  ; 
the  four  kin<ls  of  motion  in  space,  proceeding  from  some  ext(^r- 
nal  agency,  are  'given  ;  and  motion  is  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions  of  natural  and  unnatural.  The  first  class  of  motion 
is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixed.  Of  these  the 
circular  is  the  perfect  form,  it  alone  is  continuous,  and  is  that  of 
the  prime-mover,  who  is  indivisible  and  without  magnitude. 
The  first  Lectio  of  the  seventh  book  is  instructive,  as  evincing 
how  carefully  the  Angelical  deals  with  the  opinions  of  learned 
commentators  and  with  their  various  forms  of  mental  error. 
He  shows  how  G-alen  was  deceived  by  an  equivocation  into 
opposing  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  motion.  He  states  the  doc- 
trines of  Avicenna  and  of  Averrous,  and  displays  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  their  writings.  The  third  Lectio  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  first  mover,  and  a  first  thing  moved.  In  the 
eighth  book  an  inquiry,  full  of  interest,  is  made  into  the 
^''  priinum  mobile,''  the  first  mover,  and  the  first  movement,  and 
the  Saint  defends  the  Stagyrite  against  the  false  interpretations 
of  his  works  by  Averroes,  which,  if  followed,  would  throw  his 
writings  into  great  confusion.* 

The  Angelical  did  not  complete  his  Commentary  ''  De  Ccelo  et 
3Iu?ido.''  t  III  point  of  fact  this  work  is  a  continuation  of  the 
one  on   Physics,  and   has  very  little  to  do  with  Astronomy. + 

*  See  Lih.  VIII.,  Led.  /..  p.  ATI,  and  Lib.  VIII.,  Led.  XXL.  p.  531,  where  lie  proves  Averrotia 
to  have  spoken  contra  Aristotelis  intentionem  et  contra  veritatem.  See  his  relations  to  Avicenjia, 
Lib.  II..  Led.  L,  p.  262  ;  Lib.  VII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  447 :  to  Averroes,  Lib.  V.,  Led.  VII.,  p.  338:  Lib.  V., 
L^d.  XII.,  p.  351  :  to  TheniistiuB,  Lib.  VI.,  Led.  V,,  p.  420:  to  Galeu,  Aviceuua,  Avenoes,  Lib. 
VI L,  Led.  L,  p.  447,  Vol.  X  VIII. 

t  l)e  Ccelo  et  Mnndo,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  1—207.  Vol.  XIX. 

The  Parma  edition  ^ives  a  full  Commentary  on  the  three  first  books,  and  three  chapters  m( 
the  fourth.  Werner  says  that  S.  Thomas  only  eommented  on  the  two  first  fjilly ;  and  only  jjot 
as  far  aa  Chapter  IV.  of  the  eighth  Lectio  in  the  third.  This  probably  proceeds  from  his  having 
nsed  the  Weise  edition.     (Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erstei-  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  443.) 

X  Speaking  of  the  De  Cwlo,  the  Angelical  says,  in  this  work  certain  things  are  treated  of 
which  have  to  do  with  the  whole  universe,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  book:  certain  things 
which  have  to  do  with  the  heavenly  body,  as  is  s»eu  in  the  second  ;  and  things  regarding  other 
Qimple  bodies,  a.s  is  evident  in  tlie  thiid  and  fonrtb.  And  so  this  work  is  reasonably  placed 
first,  after  the  book  on  I'hiisiai ;  and  on  this  acconnt.  in  the  beginning  of  the  same,  body  is 
treated  of,  to  which  ail  that  has  been  said  in  the  book  of  Phiisics  concerning  motion  has  to  be 
applied;  and  because  different  things  are  dwelt  on  in  this  treatise,  a  doubt  arose  amongst  the 
ancient  expositors  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  subject-matter.  Alexander  thought  that  the  principal 
scope  was  the  universe  itself:  others  said,  on  the  contrary,  the  piincipal  object  of  the  work 
was  the  heavenly  body,  which  gyrates  in  a  circle,  and  on  this  account  it  was  called  De  Ccelo. 
And  other  bodies  are  treated  of  in  it  also,  inasmuch  as  they  are  contained  by  the  heavens,  and 
are  subject  to  their  influence,  as  Jamblicns  atfirms;  or  they  are  touched  upon  by  accident,  inas- 
much as  a  knowledge  of  other  bodies  is  assumed,  to  elucidate  what  is  said  of  the  heavens,  as 
Sirianus  held.  But  this  does  not  seem  probable  ;  because,  after  the  philosopher  had  treated  of 
the  heavens  in  the  second  book,  he  goes  on  to  treat  of  other  simple  bodies  in  the  third  and 
fourth,  as  if  intending  them  to  ff>rni  the  principal  subject-matter.  For  the  philosopher  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  considering  those  things  as  the  principal  part  of  a  science,  which  are 
assumed  per  accidens.  And  .so  it  seemed  to  others,  as  Sinij)liciu8  says,  that  the  intention  of  the 
philosopher,  in  this  work,  was  to  treat  of  simple  bodies,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  connoted  as 
such  :  and  Ijecause  the  principal  amongst  simple  Vjodies  are  the  heavens— upon  which  the  rest 
depend— this  work  is  called  De  Ccelo.  And,  as  he  remarks,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  of 
things  being  treated  of  here  which  belong  to  the  whole  universe,  because  their  conditions  have 
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What  is  the  Angelical'a  general  view  of  the' order  of  sciences? 
He  draws  it  out  clearly  in  his  Prooemium. 

The  philosopher  says,  in  his  Firat  Book  of  Physics,  that  we  are  said  to  know 
a  thing  when  we  are  acquainted  with  its  tii-st  causes,  its  first  pnnciples,  and 
its  elements;  and  by  this  he  clearly  shows  that  there  is  an  orderly  ju'ogres- 
sion  in  sciences,  advancing  from  first  causes  and  principles  to  proximate  ones; 
and  this  is  according  to  reason,  for  the  progress  of  sciences  is  the  work  of 
reason,  whose  specialty  it  is  to  reduce  thing's  into  order.  So  in  every  work  of 
reason  a  certain  ride  is  observable,  according-  to  which  a  thing  advances  from 
one  stage  to  another;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  pi-actical  order,  which  relates  to 
things  which  we  make  oui-selves,  as  well  as  in  the  speculative,  which  has  to 
do  with  what  is  not  made  by  us.  Progress  in  the  practical  order  is  fourfold. 
Fii-st  of  all,  in  the  order  of  apprehension,  as  an  architect  first  apprehends  the 
form  of  a  house,  and  then  realizes  it  in  matter.  Secondly,  in  order  of  inten- 
tion, according  to  which  he  proposes  to  complete  the  whole  building. 
Thirdly,  in  the  order  of  composition,  by  which  he  firet  hews  the  stones,  and 
then  fixes  them  together  into  one  wall.  Fourthly,  in  the  order  of  sustaining 
the  building,  according  to  which  he  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
different  portions  of  the  fabric  are  to  stand. 

A  fourfold  order  likewise  is  found  in  speculation.  First  of  all,  according 
as  progress  is  made  from  common  things  to  less  common,  and  this  order,  in 
its  manner,  corresponds  to  the  fii*st — that  is,  of  apprehension  ;  for  univei-sals 
are  considered  according  to  their  absolute  form,  and  particulai-s  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  form  to  matter.  The  second  order  corresponds  to  the  order  of 
intention,  inasmucli  as  the  whole  is  thoug-ht  of  before  the  pai-ts.  The  third 
order  proct^eds  from  simple  to  composite,  inasmu(;h  as  composites  are  known 
by  simple  things,  and  corresponds  to  the  order  of  composition.  The  fourth 
order,  a(;cording  to  which  the  principal  parts  are  tiret  considered,  e.g.y  the 
heart  and  the  li\er  befoi*e  tlie  arteries  and  blood,  corresponds  to  that  practi- 
cal order  which  first  lays  the  foiindations. 

And  this  fourfold  oiiler  enters  into  natural  science.  For  fii-st  those  things 
whicii  are  conunon  to  nature  are  determined  in  the  book  of  Physics,  in  which 
moveable  body  is  treated  of  inasmuch  as  it  is  moveable.  Hence  it  remains 
for  other  books  on  natural  science  to  apply  these  principles  to  their  proj^er 
subjects. 

The  subject  of  motion  is  magnitude  and  body,  because  nothing  is  moved 
except  quantity.  But  three  other  ordei-s  must  he  i*egaitied  in  bodies.  First 
inasmuch  jis  the  whole  corpoi*eal  univei"se  comes  into  consideration  before  its 

a  boariiijt  on  the  iinivtMst*.  inasmucli  as  tlioy  bt'loug  to  tli«^  lieaveuly  body  ;  for  instance,  to  b« 
inlinitc,  scmpittrnal.  and  Tbin-js  of  tliat  soit.  U  t  lie  i>iiiH'ipal  d«-.Hi<;M  of  the  phUosopluT  was 
to  treat  of  t lie  uiiiveis*-,  or  of  t lie  world.  Aristolle  would  have  to  e\t«-iHl  bis  eonsidt-ratiou  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  I'lii  as  plants  antl  aiiinuils.  as  Plato  diil  iu  his  Tiimrus.  \\n\  in  tliis  way 
we  eau  ar^ue  a^iaiust  Sinii>luius.  ln-i-ausv  if  Aristotlr  jiriueipally  intended  to  tr«at  of  siui])!!". 
bodies  in  this  work,  be  would  ha\e  to  tri'at  of  ev«>r.\  tliiii":  wbieb  has  t»i  do  with  sinijilf  bodies 
in  it.  Hutonlvtbo.se  thiusis  which  have  to  do  %\  itb  the  Ti;;bt  n»'ss  and  bea\  iue»is  t>f  lK>dies  are 
spoken  o'C:  whilst  other  ]>oints  are  eousidercd  iu  thi-  book  lui  {hu'-ration  Ht-ncf  it  seenjs  more 
reasonable  to  .sav,  with  .\le\auder.  that  the  sulijeetiuatter  of  this  treatise  is  the  nnivrrse  itself, 
wliiih  is  tailed  bea\  t-u  or  world  :  and  that  siuiph>  bodies  are  treated  of.  inastuuch  as  they  are 
eonstitutivf  portions  of  the  nnivorse.  The  corporeal  universe  is  made  uj)  of  its  ]>arts,  accord- 
in.i;  to  the  t)rcitr  of  plaei-  (.fifM.s)  .•  and  therefore  only  those  portions  of  the  universe  are  treated 
of  in  this  book,  which  lirst,  and  pn-  s<\  have  position  iu  the  uuivtrsc;  that  is.  siuipU-  hodirs. 
Hence  the  tour  eh>iuents.  inasmuch  as  the\  are  hot  and  cold,  and  so  on.  are  not  mentiouid  iu 
this  work,  but  only  in  rcsin-et  of  tlieir  wciirbt .  and  linhtuess.  liy  which  their  pi>sitiou  in  the 
nuivei.sc  is  dett-ruiiued.  '1  he  position  of  other  parts  of  the  universe,  such  a*  8t«>ue8,  plants, 
aiul  animals,  is  not  detcrmitu'd  .imiiKium  sc.  but  iu  relation  to  simjde  boiUes;  so  tliev  have  not 
to  be  treated  of  here  at  all.  And  this  agrees  with  what  the  Lathis  liave  t>een  accustomed  to 
Bay.  that  this  work  treats  of  moveable  body,  according  to  position  or  plave,  fur  this  luotiou  is 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  universe. 
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parts.  Then,  inasmuch  as  simple  bodies  are  consi<l(M-etl  before  mixed  ones. 
Thirdly,  inasmncii  jus — amon^-st  aiinj)h»  Jxxlies — the  heaveiily  on(;s,  })y  wliicrh 
all  the  i\»st  are  formed,  must  be  taken  into  account  tii-st ;  and  thcise  three 
tiling  are  considered  in  this  book,  which  is  intitled  "  i^e  CteZo"  by  the 
Gi-eeks. 

The  work  **  De  Ccelo  et  Mundo,''  with  its  CommoTitary, 
occupies  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four 
books ;  the  tirst,  twenty  chapters  ;  the  second,  twenty-eight ; 
the  third,  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth,  three. 

The  first  book  treats  of  substance,  with  its  three  dimensions, 
and  touches  upon  motion,  whicli  is  eitlier  straight,  or  in  a  (drcle, 
or  a  compound  of  both.  Straiglit  motion  is  either  up,  going 
from  a  centre,  or  down,  tending  to  a  centre.  What  goes  up  is 
light,  and  what  goes  down  is  heavy.  One  of  the  great  errors  in 
natural  science  made  by  the  ancients  is  here  reproduced, 
namely,  that  weight  and  lightness  are  absolute  qualities  of 
bodies  ;  not  relations^  as  we  know  them  to  be,  between  bodies 
and  the  centre  of  the  earth.*  The  second  book  discusses,  with 
much  fulness,  the  contrarieties  in  sjjace  ;  right,  left,  and  so  on ; 
like  weight  and  lightness,  these  are  made  out  to  be  not  relative 
but  positive  qualities.  It  speaks  of  the  perpetuity  of  heaven, 
its  various  partB,  its  figure  and  motions  ;  then  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars,  their  motion,  sound,  order,  position,  and  figure  ;  and, 
finally,  of  the  movement,  rest,  and  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
third  book  treats  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  natural  things,  both  respecting 
composite  and  simple  bodies,  and  reciprocal  generation  of  the 
elements,  which  some  maintained,  is  argued  against.  As  in  the 
other  books,  the  theories  of  the  ancients  are  discussed,  and  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle  defended  with  great  ingenuity.  Parmen- 
ides,  Melissus,  Euclid,  and  the  "  theological  poet  "  Hesiod,  are 
referred  to  by  the  Saint.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  nature 
and  differences  and  other  qualities  of  gravity  and  levity,  which 
are  made  to  be  both  relative  and  absolute.  But  the  Angelical 
only  got  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  if  in  reality  the 

*  Wliat  does  the  Angelical  say  upon  the  tlieory  of  the  Stagyrite  regarding  the  incorruptible 
nature  of  the  heavens  1 

With  regard  to  this  there  is  a  double  question,  says  the  Saint;  first  regarding  Aristotle's 
position.  i)la(;ing  the  cor;/ug  aeii  as  incapable  of  being  ge!ierated.  and  incorrTiptihhi:  and  then 
regarding  his  reanon.  With  regard  to  tne  first,  some  declared  tlie  body  of  the  lieaveu,  of  its 
nature,  to  be  generable  and  corruptible,  as  .John  the  Grammarian  held,  who  is  calltrd  Pliilo- 
ponus  ;  and  to  prove  his  point,  in  the  first  place,  he  uses  tlie  antiioritv  of  Plato,  who  held  that 
tiie  heaven  was  generated  as  well  as  the  whole  world.  Then  he  gives  iiis  reason.  All  the  power 
of  a  finite  body  is  finite,  as  is  proved  in  the  eighth  book  of  I'tiosics.  but  finite  power  caniiot 
extend  to  infinite  duration  ;  therefore  a  thing  cannot  be  moved  for  an  infinite  time  by  a  finite 
power:  therefore  the  heavenly  body  has  not  the  jiower  to  be  infinite  in  duration.  Thirdly,  he 
thus  objects.  In  every  natural  body  there  is  matter  and  i)rivation,  as  is  evid<nt  from  the  first 
Book  of  Physics.  But  wherever  there  is  matter  with  privation  there  is  capability  of  corruption  ; 
therefore  the  heavenly  body  is  conujjtible.  The  Angelical  answers  these  arguments  by  e.xjilaiu- 
ing  Plato's  meaning:  and  brings  a  proof  from  Averioes  to  upset  the  objections  stated,  explain- 
ing the  matter  himself  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle.  But  he  is  careful  not  to  follow  him  in  anj'  way 
that  could  impinge  on  faith. 
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Commentary  on  the  third  and  fourth  book,  attributed  to  him  by- 
some  writers,  was  made  by  him  at  all. 

Th(i  tr<^atise  "  l)e  (ieiieratione  et  Corruptione  "  falls  into  two 
books.*  The  Exposition  is  thrown  into  twenty-five  and  twelve 
chai)ters  respectively,  but  since  the  views  here  treated  of  have, 
for  the  most  i)art,  been  touched  upon  already,  there  is  no  call 
for  a  prolonged  examination  of  them.  The  various  systems  of 
the  ancients  regarding  aUeration,  augmentation,  touch,  action, 
and  passion,  and  fusion  or  admixtion,  are  explained  in  the  first 
book  ;  in  the  second  the  principles,  number,  and  generation  of 
the  elements  and  of  mixed  things,  together  with  the  causes  of 
generation  and  corruption,  come  under  consideration. 

The  work  "  De  Meteorologia  "f  is  in  four  books,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  physical  nature. 
Here  the  Angelical  simply  follows  the  philosopher,  and  divid- 
ing each  book  into  a  certain  number  of  Lectio7ies,  he  gives  a 
brief  exposition  on  the  teaching  of  the  8tagyrite. 

The  Commentary  on  "  De  Anima  "+  in  all  occupies  over  four 
hundred  and  forty  pages.^  The  length  of  the  Lectiones  varies, 
and  tli(^  reference  to  ancient  writers  is  not  so  frequent  as  in 
most  of  the  Saint's  other  works.  Catholic  truth  and  the  prev- 
alent errors  of  the  day  are  never  forgotten,  and  the  fals^  teach- 
ing of  th<^  Arabian  commentators  is  carefully  exposed.     It  was 

*  De  arneratione  et  Cm-nii>tioHe,  Lib.  II.,  p.  208—209,  Vol.  XIX. 

t  De  MitronUoiii'i,  Lil>.  J  I'.,  p.  :iO()— 441,  Vol.  XIX. 

i  De  Anima,  l.ihl,.  HI,  p.  1—444.   Vol.  XX. 

5  Tlif  next  luiilioii  <it  ovir  Saints  coiiiuHMitarii's  \ipon  Aristotle  is  tliat  wliicli  has  to  do 
with  iii>tlir()))ol(»^ical  sciciicr.  Tlu'  plau  wliicli  appt-ars  to  be  followed  in  this  by  the  Stag.vrite 
is  as  follows.  Ill  llie  lii.sl  phue  there  are  three  hooks  "  De  Aiiini't."  which  treat  «if  the  .sunl  in 
•ieiieriil.  'I'lieu  eonics  the  " I'drni  Xatiindiii."  whU-h  has  totlo  with  the  i)o\\ersaiHl  finietiousot 
the  soul  in  detail.  Now  the  soul  <an  he  looked  npon  in  three  lij;hts  in  its  relation  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  the  vivifvin^,  nittvinii.  and  sentient  juineiple  oi  the  same.  Willi  regard  to  the  soul  ka 
]irineiple  of  life,  tliere  are  liie  treatises  ■"  7J«  Morte  et  Vita,"  "  De  JuvaUute  et  Srnectute ;  "  and 
those  two  other  winks  whi»-h  are  no  lonjiev  extant.  " /V  S'tnit'ite  et  .f'i/r  it  mi  i  n  e. "  nud  "  Df 
Xiitriiiir)ilo  et  Xnti  ihili."  K(-f;ardinn  tin*  sonl  as  the  prineiplt^  of  motion,  tlieve  are  "/>;  ('au«i> 
J\li>tus  .liiiiiuiUiiin,"  in\i\  "  De  i'loyi  is.-<ii  Aniiiinliinit."  \\ith  respe»'t  to  the  si-nsitive  sonl  there 
ar(^  •'  /'(■  >r(i.si(  it  .■>rn.iitto,"  "  l)r  Mi)iioiiii  et  Heniini.'teintia."  and  "'  De  Somno  et  Viijilia."  It  is 
natnral  for  those  treatises  to  folhiw  inunetliately  ni>on  the  hooks  "  De  Anima."  which  have  to 
do  with  operations  in  which  the  s<nil  has  the  larger  share:  as  well  as  the  treatises  ••  De  Seimu 
et  Seun((to,"  "  De  Metnoria  et  Reniiiiiiicentia."  to;;eJh«"r  with  "  l>e  Sovtuo  et  Vif/ilia" — treati.Hea 
which  are  connected  with  freedom  and  the  operations  of  the  sensitive  Konl.  Upon  tlu-se 
iS. 'riu)nias  nnnle  comnHMitaries.  as  well  as  M\ut\i  the  treatises  "/>  Niwimiiji"  and  "lie  DiiHita- 
tione  /irr  Soiiiiiinin."  hnt  he  has  left  no  elnciilatioiis  ot  the  other  minor  works  of  the  Stagy  rite, 
(See  Werner.  Krstir  Haml.   Virrt'.i  Ciipitit,  p.  4.'>l>.) 

The  treatise  •  hf  .tninut"  has  two  j;rand  divisiims.  The  tirst  treats  of  and  tests  the  views 
of  the  jihilosophcrs  laid  down  hetore  tin-  linn-  of  Aristotle.  This  is  done  in  the  tirst  IkioIc. 
which  jioes  into  the  inUnre  of  tin*  vital  jninciple,  shows  it  is  only  om>,  tonehes  tni  the  principle 
of  motion.  <lenionstr.ates  that  thesonl  is  not  moved  by  external  ai:ency.  bnt  is  self-moved,  and 
discusses  the  relation  of  life  to  the  sonl.  antl  to  the  various  functions  of  the  creature.  In  the 
second  ^rand  divisiini  ( limiks  II.  ami  III.),  the  c.ssenc*-  of  the  soul  in  general  is  treated  of  (Hook 
II.,  lA'et.  /.—/)'.;.  then  the  powers  of  the  sonl  in  fjcncrai  (  Ltet.  V. —  I"/./,  and  in  particular  (B<>ok 
H..  Uet.  VII.:  Hook  III..  U.t.  Will.):  linally.  the  vejjetative  »o\\\  ( Hook  IL.Lrct,  VII.— X.J, 
the  sensitive  soul  (Hook  II..  LecL  X.  ;  Hook  III.,  IaxL  VI. J.  the  intellectual  r  /»«x'i  HI.  LrrL  VII. 
—Xlll.J  and  the  nu)vin}i  or  active  soul  (Book  III,  Leet.  XIV.— XVI.).  and  then  (Hook  III.,  Ltct. 
Xi'll.—XVHl.)  their  relations  one  to  another.  (See  Werner,  Krstrr  Btind,  }'tertes  Cupitd, 
p.  4:>ti). 

Some  of  the  most  imjMntant  i>oii\ts  touched  upon  are  those  respeotiuR  the  diflBeult  question 
of  lite— which  is  detiiied  by  Aristotle  "  the  primary  reality  of  an  organism." —the  relations  of 
orjjanisni  and  vitality,  the  nnanini;  of  lit»>:  and  the  life  «>f  plants,  of  aninmls.  and  of  the  human 
8onl.  Then  there  art-  questitnis  concerniii;;  touch,  taste,  pa.ssion.  vuliiion.  and  app«'tite,  the 
relations  of  life  t<»  the  body  :  nntritu)n.  sensibility,  siv;hr.  heariug.  perception,  and  so  on  of  the 
re-si  ;  then,  intellect,  the  enerny  of  the  s<)ul,  the  powers  of  self-motion  in  the  sonl.  the  fiifts  of 
inferior  animals,  the  ji'adnated  perfection  of  the  organism,  and  many  other  dei-jdy  iuterestiUK 
subji'cts  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate. 

5;^ 
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one  of  the  great  works  of  tlie  Angel i(;al  to  clear  Aristotle  from 
tlie  bad  cliaTactor  wliich  Ins  writings  liad  acipiirefl,  on  account 
of  projudiced  minds  perceiving  not  hi>s,  but  their  own  doctrines 
in  his  writings. 

For  example,  in  the  seventh  Lectio  of  the  third  book  it  is 
shown,  that  though  to  understand  is,  as  it  were,  to  feel,  still 
intellect  and  sense  are  altogether  distinct ;  that  intellect  is  incor- 
poreal, unmixed,  and  impassible,  and  ditferent  from  sense,  and 
not  a  separate  substance.  Upon  this  the  famous  opinion  started 
by  Averroi'S  regarding  the  oneness  of  the  intellect  is  argued 
against  by  the  Saint.  He  not  merely  proves  the  impossibility 
of  understanding  at  all,  according  to  the  theory  of  Averroes, 
but  what  is  perhaps  still  more  to  the  purpose,  shows  that  the 
commentator  had  altogether  misundert^tood  Aristotle,  and  set 
him  in  contradiction  with  himself. 

After  stating  arguments  which  have  already  been  given 
against  the  Averroistic  theory,  he  says  : — 

There  are  many  more  arguments  which  could  be  brought  against  this  posi- 
tion, which  we  have  ti-eated  with  greater  care  in  another  phice.*  But  hei-e 
one  fact  suffices :  that  it  follows  from  this  position  that  man  is  not  al)le  in 
reality  to  underetand  at  all.  It  is  moreover  manifest  that  this  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  philosopher;  and,  tirst  of  all,  because  he  is 
engaged  here  in  an  enquiry  concerning  a  part  of  the  hmnan  soul.  For  it  is 
in  this  way  that  he  begins  the  treatise  :  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  passive 
intellect  is  part  of  the  soul,  and  not  a  separate  substance.  The  same  ag-ain 
follows  from  this :  that  he  proceeds  to  enquire  if  the  intellect  be  separable  or 
not  from  the  other  parts  of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  his  process  stands 
good,  even  if  the  intellect  be  not  actually  separable  from  other  parts  of  the 
soul.  Again,  by  this:  because  he  says  that  the  intellect  is  that  by  which  the 
soul  undei-stands.  All  these  things  show  that  Aristotle  does  not  teach  that 
the  intellect  is  separate,  as  separate  substances  are.  It  is  wonderful  how 
men  cquld  so  easily  have  been  led  into  error  on  account  of  his  saying  that  the 
intellect  is  separate,  since  the  tioie  meaning  is  clear  when  his  words  are  taken 
literally.  He  calls  the  intellect  separate  because  it  has  no  oigan,  as  the 
senses  have ;  and  it  so  happens  on  this  account  because  the  human  soul  by 
reason  of  its  nobility  ti-anscendsthe  faculty  of  a  mattirial  body,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  included  in  it.  Hence  a  cei'tain  action  remains  to  it  with  which  cor- 
poreal matter  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  on  this  account  its  power  with  regard 
to  this  action  possesses  no  corporeal  organ,  and  thus  it  is  a  separate  intellect.f 

Again  :  he  defends  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  against 
Avicenna.  Having  stated  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite  on  the 
action  of  the  passive  intellect,  he  says  : 

It  is  manifest  fi*om  what  is  said  here  that  the  opinion  held  by  Avicenna 
against  Aristotle  concerning  the  intelligible  species  is  false.     Avicenna  main- 

*  In  Opuac.  XV.,  De  Unitafe  Jritellectiis  contra  Averroistaa.  p.  208—224,  Vol.  XVI. 
t  Comment.  De  Anima,  Lib.  III.,  Led,  VII..,  p.  HT,  Vol.  XX. 
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tained  that  the  species  are  not  presei'ved  in  the  passive  intellect,  and  are  only 
in  it  when  it  actually  undei'stands.  Accoi'din^  to  him,  whenever  it  actually 
nnderstarids  it  turns  itaell'to  a  s(iparate  active  intellect,  from  which  intelligible 
species  flow  into  it.* 

The  8aint  then  goes  on  to  show  Aristotle's  real  view,  proving 
it  to  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  Avicenna.f 

He  does  the  same  in  the  tenth  Lectio  ;  carefully  distingiiishe's 
the  true  teaching  of  Aristotle,  combats  the  dangerous  theories 
of  those  who  would  separate  the  soul  and  its  orgaus  of  knowl- 
edge, and  keeps  the  doctrines  of  psychology  within  their 
proper  limits  of  truth  and  safety.  The  8aint  deserves  all  the 
more  praise  for  this,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Aristotelic  system  was  not  so  accurately  stated  as  to  leave  no 
X)lausible  grounds  for  the  Arabian  interpretations  ;  indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  expressions  were  sufficiently  vague 
to  lead  men,  whose  minds  were  biassed  in  a  certain  direction,  to 
see  their  own  views  in  some  of  its  statements,  and  to  argue 
ingeniously  in  their  defence. 

The  minor  treatises  on  which  the  Angelical  commented  must 
be  hastily  referred  to.  "  Be  ^eiisu  et  Sensato  "  J  is  in  one  book 
and  nineteen  lessons.  It  treats  of  the  five  senses,  of  their 
several  organs,  it  gives  the  various  opinions  held  by  the  ancients 
upon  these  questions,  and  touches  upon  the  generation,  species, 
and  nature  of  sensations  in  relation  to  each  of  the  senses.  *'  De 
Memoria  et  Reminificentia'^  '^  is  shorter  still,  one  book  and 
eight  lessons,  and  dwells  on  the  difference  and  nature  of 
minnory  and  reminisc(nice,  and  how  some  have  better  memories 
than  others.  "  i>e  Sonuio  et  Viglliay'l  one  book,  six  lessons, 
speaks  of  sleep  and  waking,  their  nature  and  causes.  "  De 
Somniis,''^  one  book,  five  lessons,  deals  with  the  nature  and 
seat  of  dreams,  in  which  in  a  particular  manner  the  sagacity  of 
the  ytagyrite  is  made  manifest ;  and,  finally,  "  De  Divinatioyie 
per  Soniniuni,''^^  in  one  book  aud  two  lessons,  enlarges  on  the 
cause  and  issue  of  dreams,  aud  on  their  interpretation.  In 
commenting  on  these  the  Augt^lical  follows  his  usual  method,  and 
does  not  do  much  else  than  (elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

To  expound  the  metaphysical  treatises  of  Aristotle  was  a 
formidable  undtn'taking.     8.  Thomas  has  given  us  an  Exposi- 

*  Contra  q\iod  niauircsto  liio  Philosophus  dioit.  quod  intelh'otus  riMluritur  iu  nrtuni  sptrio- 
rum,  ]>«'!•  lUDihiiu,  quo  siions  lu-tu,  lulhiu'  est  in  potontiii  intclliKJ-ns,  Cum  enini  intolli-ctns  aotu 
intoUiyiit,  sjit'cirs  intcllijiiliilcs  sunt  in  oo  seiMiifilnin  jutnni  p«>i  tVotnni ;  onni  anttMn  lial>f  t  liabi- 
tnni  siicnti;v\  sunt  sjxcii-s  in  ipso  intollootu  nudio  niodo  iutov  potontium  purani  i-t  actum 
puiuu'."     (Lib.  III..  LiCt.  nil.,  p.  118.) 

i  IbUU'tn,  p.  122. 

t  S.  ThoiuiB  Aquinatis  in  AriMotelis  Stagiritte  Libros  Commentaria.  Lib.  T..  p.  145—196:    ToL  JCX. 

5  Ihi<Um,  Lib.  L.  p.  197—214,  Vol.  XX.  H  IMiieni.  Lib.  L.  p.  21.S— 228.  Vol  XX. 

H  Ibi<Um,  Lib.  /.,  p.  229—238,  Vol  XX.  **  Ibidem,  Lib.  /.,  p.  239—244.  VoL  XX, 
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tioii  of  tvvBlve  books,  and  tlic^ii^h  lie  lias  not  l(;ft  any  writings 
npon  tluMii,  tlin  otlior  two  books,  one  of  wliicli  Albert  appears 
iKiver  to  liav<^  seen,  were  n(^t  unknown  to  liim.'^ 

This  work  occupies  over  four  hundred  pag(^s,t  and  each  book 


*  See  MetapK  Lib.  ITT..  Led.  VUL.  p.  322— :)25.  Vol.  XX. 

t  Tlio  first  hook  iiriiHi])iill.\  toiiclHs  \\\Hti\  tin-  iiatMic  aiul  yicifi'cf  ion  of  flie  "diviiu-  .sr-iciirci 
of  wisdom,"  and  states  :iih1  cont'ntfs  (lie  opinioMs  of  tin- ancients  <-(Mic<Tnin;;  the  first  fansca 
an<l  i»iin<'iiilfs  of  tilings.  He  [Aristotle]  <li\ides  the  ancient  ]diiloso)>liers  into  two  classes: 
11ios»'  who  nniintained  siinjily  a  material  oi- ellicient  eanse  of  thin;;H.  and  those  wiio  aflniitted  a 
foiinal  canse.  The  old  natnral  philosoi)her8  i)nt  down  either  liidden  or  visihle  ajjencies  as  tlui 
lirst  1)1  incii)leH  of  tliini;s.  Some  In-hl  se\  cial  nniteiial  (Leiuipims.  Demoerifiis).  others  several 
innnalerial  (I'ythaiioreans)  things  as  tin;  first  iirineiides:  others,  like  I'armenides,  onl.\  acknowl- 
ed;;cd  one.  In  contiilat  ion  of  the  old  heliels.  lie  (livi<hs  tiie  ancient  pliilosoidiers  into  natural 
j>liilosoi)luTS  (Lirt.  II.).  and  those  who  took  a  more  elevated  view.  P.Ntha^coras  is  met  in  th»i 
thirteiMilh  bctio.  IMato  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  second  hook  treats  of  the  n-lation 
of  man  to  tin-  consideration  of  truth,  shows  how  the  lvnowled;ie  of  truth  heloiitjs  in  a  spe«ial 
way  to  the  pyiimi  }i1tilo)iiiphi(i,  how  there  is  no  such  thiii'j  as  an  infinite  series  in  causes,  and 
how  the  ohject  of  truth  is  to  he  eonsidere<L  Here.  too.  Averroi-s  is  ay;ain  aiiue<l  at  hy  the  Aiiftel- 
ical:  spcakiiij;  of  man  not  heiiiij;  ahle  to  uiulerstand  se]>:iiat(^  suhstaiices.  he  says: — "It  is 
imi)ossihle  for  the  human  sonl.  united  to  such  a  body  as  ours,  to  a[)prehciid  sejiarate  suhstaiices, 
kiiowinj:  them  hy  their  intimate  quidditi'S,  From  wliich  it  is  evident  tliat  what  Averroi-s  says 
ill  his  comineiitsiry  is  false,  viz.,  that  the  philo.sopher  docs  not  demonstrate  hen-  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  understand  separate  things,  just  as  it  is  iini>ossibh'  for  the  bat  to  look  into 
the  sun;  and  his  reasoning  is  very  lau;;hahle  (cui  vable  iltriaihili.^).  for  he  atlds.  if  such  were  tlie 
t:ase,  nature  would  have  acted  in  \ain  in  niakin<;  soinethiii-;  naturally  intelli-iible,  and  yet  not 
to  be  nndcrslooil  by  any  one — as  if  it  had  nuuh'  the  sun  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  Hut  this 
reasoning  is  deficient :  first  of  all  in  this,  that  to  be  known  by  our  intellect  is  not  the  end  of 
separate  substances,  but  rather  the  converses.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  do  not 
know  separate  substauces  tlurefore  they  are  in  vain.  That  is  in  vain  which  does  not  realize  the 
end  for  which  it  exists.  Seccnidly.  because  altlioujrh  separate  substances  are  not  nndei-stood 
by  us  Jiccording  t«)  their  qviilditifs.  yet  they  are  understood  by  other  intellects;  just  as,  though 
tiie  eye  of  the  owl  does  not  .seen  the  sun,  still  the  eye  of  the  eagle  gazes  niion  it."  {Mctaphyiri- 
cf>rii))i  Lib.  //.,  Left.  /.,  ]>.  299.  Vol.  XX.)  The  third  book  enters  into  Metuphijcics.  and  starts 
questions  bearing  upon  the  fact  of  wisdom  being  tin- highest  jirincitile  of  all  being.  Is  ihe  only 
object  of  this  scienc<' to  know  the  first  principles  of  substance,  or  does  it  belong  to  it  to  con- 
sider the  first  i>riiici]>les  of  demonstration,  by  whi<rh  all  sciences  are  proved  ?  If  this  science 
<'oiisiders  substance  as  first  being,  is  it  one  stticnce  dealing  with  all  substances,  or  are  there 
several  sciences,  having  to  do  with  several  substances  ?  If  there  are  many  sciences  regarding 
many  substances.  ar<'  they  cognate,  that  is,  of  tin-  sanieg(-nus.  as  geometry  and  arithmetic  are 
of  the  gc-niis  of  mat  In-niaf  ical  science  ?  Are  tlien^  only  such  things  as  sensibh-  substances,  or 
are  there  also  iininatcrial  and  intelligible  substances?  If  there  are  separate  substances,  are 
they  of  one  genus,  oi-  more  /  Has  this  science  only  to  do  with  substances,  or  with  their  eflectta 
also  ]  Has  it  to  do  with  what  seem  to  be  the  accideuta  of  being  or  not  ?  {Ibid.,  Lib.  JIL,  Led. 
IL,  p.  :ilO,  Vol.  XX.) 

^feUtplnisir  is  the  science  of  first  principles.  Are  the  qenera  the  principles  and  elements  of 
things  f  And  if  so,  are  they  the  sperwa  >iperialiii>iiii\(e.  or  the  principia  (leneralinHiina  of  the  individ- 
uals ?  Is  there  aiiv  other  cause  besides  the  material  one  ?  If  so,  is  it  sejiarable  fnuii  matter, 
as  Plato  and  Pythagoras  held  ?  If  so.  is  it  only  one.  as  Anaxagoras  held,  or  many,  according  to 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  himself?  Is  the  qiiiddity  of  the  individual  an.vthiiig  ovi-r  and  above  tim 
individual  or  not  ?  How  do  jirinciides  stand  regarding  unity  and  multitude  ?  How  in  relation 
to  (irtii.^  and  potetilid  /  Are  they  determined  according  to  number  or  species  {Led.  III.,  p.  311.)  ? 
Tluse  are  but  specinn-ns  of  the  ()Uestions  which  are  put.  The>-  are  all  soh  ed  and  (-xjilaiiied  in 
Ihe  following  books.  The  Lectioiua  of  the  third  book  treat  of  Metajihyxir.  as  science  {Ucl.  IV. — 
r/.),  of  the  (|ualities  (Lert.  VII.)  and  the  i)rin<ii)les  of  substances  {Led.  VIII.)  Metnphysic.  a& 
science  r>f  b(-ing.  has  a  special  relation  to  the  formal  canse,  and  wh<-n  this  cannot  be  known — 
as  in  juir*- intelligences — to  the  final  cause,  and  sometimes  to  the  moti\e  caiisi-.  hut  it  never 
has  anything  to«lo  with  the  material  cause.  Then  what  iniuciples  liehuig  to  substances  (Led. 
I  JIL.  IX.}  !  and  what  is  their  condition  {I^d.  X..  <{r.)  ?  Tluse  ]»rineiples  cannot  be  both  genera 
and  elements  of  substances :  the  species  KjiefdalisKimcr  are  moie  the  i)rinciT>les  of  substances 
than  are  the  fienfra.  L'niversals  can  have  no  siihsistent  b<;iiig.  The  ((iiestion  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  princiidt-s  treats  of  their  unity  and  ])liirality  (Z/fCt  X.,  XIV.),  and  asks  whether 
they  are  jiower  or  act  {Lert.  X  V.).  uiii\  ersal  or  singular  i 

The  fourth  book  bears  on  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  science  of  Me taphy sic, 
that  is.  of  being,  of  one,  «>f  many,  of  the  same  ami  the  difl'eieiif.  and  of  the  first  ))iinciples  of 
demon.-itratiou.  In  Le.t.  I.  it  is  shown  that  this  science  has  to  do  with  the  consideration  of 
hiibstaiices  and  accidents,  though  priiicij)ally  of  subsfam^es ;  for  all  being  comes  under  the 
investigation  of  the  one  science  which  considers  being  inasmuch  as  it  is  lieing,  namely,  botli 
as  substance  and  accidents.  All  being  is  so  called  from  a  relation  to  the  one  first  being;  and 
this  tirst  is  here  not  finis  or  e^lrien.'i.  but  tlie  subject.  Others  are  called  beings  or  es-ie,  because 
they  have  esse  per  ne  like  substances,  which,  jirinciiially,  ami  in  the  first  instance,  are  called 
beings.  Others  because  they  are  passions  or  profiertie.s  of  substances,  as  the  p^-?- se  a(!Cideiit;4 
«»f  eacii  substance.  Some  are  called  enlia.  because  they  lead  the  way  to  substances,  like  gen- 
eration and  motion.  Others  are  called  substances  again  because  they  are  the  corruptions  of 
substances;  for  corruption  is  the  way  to  non  esse.  Just  as  geneiatiou  tends  towaids  substance. 
Again:  some  »|ualifi<-s  ami  accidents  are  called  entia  because  they  are  active,  or  generative  of 
substance,  also  the  negations  of  those  things  which  have  the  relation  of  liabitnde  to  sub- 
stances. Hence  we  say  that  non  ens  is  ,ton  ens.  which  would  not  be  said  if  negation  did  not 
belong  to  esse  in  some  way.  These  iuf)des  of  being  can  be  reduced  to  four.  I-'or  one  of  thera, 
which  is  the  weakest,  is  only  in  the  reason  {est  tantum  in  rutione),  namely,  negation  and  priva- 
tion. The  next  weakest  is  tliat  accfirding  to  which  generation,  corruption,  and  motion. are 
called  beings,  for  there  is  in  them  an  admixture  of  privitfion  and  negation.  The  third  has  no 
admixture  of  not-1)eing.  but  has  a  weak  being,  because  it  is  not  per  se.  but  in  another,  as  qual- 
ities, quantities,  and  the  propevtietj  of  substance.      The  fourth  is  that  which  is  most  perfect, 
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is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  Lectiones.  Here  again  is  one 
of  the  rich  (iuarri(\s  out  of  which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  drew 
the  materials  for  his  fabric  of  Christian  theology.  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  this  commentary  con- 
sists in  the  Prooemiuni^  which  contains  the  Angelical's  inde- 
pendent view  of  the  great  science  of  Metaphysics ;  a  view 
indeed  his  own,  still  evidently  proceeding  from  a  mind  which 


"wliich  lias  esse  in  nature  without  any  admixture  of  privation,  and  lias  a  firm  and  solid  bcin^, 
existinfi,  an  it  wcni,  per  se.  as  siil).staiiee8  do.     (Lib.  III.,  Led.  I.,  p.  34J.) 

Next  an  iuvostiKatiou  is  made  into  the  relation  of  this  science  to  unity  and  plurality,  to 
Kiinicncss  and  diversity;  audit  is  ruled  tliat  tlieie  are  as  many  ptirts  of  ))iiilosopny  as  there 
are  sul)stanees  to  be  treated  of  ( Ler.t.  Tf.,  III.),  and  tlieii'  metaphysical  si^^nificance  is 
niauilVstcd  mikmi  •icueral  {^ronnfls  (Lert.  IV.)  The  next  L'Clio  enters  into  the  proofs  ot  tho 
(juestions  wliicli  luid  bren  slated  in  the  third.  For  instance:  whatever  is  in  all  beiugs,  and  is 
not  aloiK!  in  one  ;ienns  of  beinjis  separate  from  tlie  rest,  comes  under  the  consideration  of  the 
]»liil(is(>i)her.  Hut  the  afoicsaid  iirinciplcs  are  such  ;  tlierefore,  they  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  philosoplicr.  The  minor  .Vristot'.e  proves  thus  :  those  thiniis  that  all  sciences  luake 
iise  of  belong;  to  Ixiuji  iiuismucli  as  it  is  beinj; :  but  first  priucii)les  are  of  tills  kind,  therefore 
they  beloiiji  to  bciiif;  inasmuch  as  it  is  bein<f.  The  reason  %vhy  all  sciences  make  use  of  them, 
h(^  stales  tluis :  because  whatever  peiuis  is  the  subject  of  any  science  has  beinji  j)redicated  of 
it.  Particular  sciences  use  the  aforesjiid  principles,  not  in  {general,  as  they  extend  to  all  beinj;. 
but  inasmuch  as  is  called  for  by  their  subject-matter.  So  natural  philosophy  makes  use  of 
them,  in  as  far  as  they  extend  to  mo\able  beinjrs,  and  no  further.     (Lib.  71'.,  Levi.  V.,p.  351.) 

Tlie  sixth  l.irtio  i.s  ef  i;reat  im))(ii tance.  It  shows  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  science  to 
treat  «>f  the  liist  juinciple  of  deniouhtration.  of  the  nature  of  such  a  i)rincii)le,  and  of  tlioso 
aucients  wlio  have  made  ini.stakes  reyardini;  it.  The  commentary  runs  in  this  way.  He  is 
most  replete  with  knowledge  of  each  {fenus  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  most  certain  princi- 
)»le8,  becans<'  the  certainty  of  kiiowled;:je  deiiends  upon  the  certajnty  of  the  principles.  But 
t  he  pliilosoi)her  is  the  most  full  of  knowled<;e  and  is  most  certain  with  regard  to  his  knowledjje, 
fur  this  is  one  ut  the  conditions  of  a  wise  man — as  appeared  in  the  i'r«'«);(ii</.(  of  this  book-- 
namely,  that  he  have  a  most  <'eitain  kiiowled<ie  of  causes  therefore  a  i>hiloso]>her  must  con- 
sider the  most  SUM'  and  the  most  firm  priii('ii>les  with  rijiard  to  beinj;,  about  which  he  treats, 
as  his  )>ro]>er  subject-matter.  Aristotle  i)lai-es  three  conditions  of  a  most  certain  ]>iiuciple. 
The  lirst  i.s,  thai  in  this  matter  no  »)ue  should  be  able  to  in-  deceive<l  or  to  err;  and  this  is 
clear,  because  men  aw  not  deceived  excejit  with  rejiard  to  tho.se  things  of  which  they  are 
iunoiant.  ThcK  lore  that  must  be  most  evident  about  which  a  man  cannot  be  deceived.  The 
second  C(»ndition  is.  that  the  princijile  be  not  conditional,  but  known  of  itself.  The  third  re- 
(luisile  Is.  that  it  i)e  not  ai  lived  at  bv  demonstration,  or  bv  any  similar  jirocess ;  and  that  it  bo 
pos.sessod.  as  it  were.  natiirall.\',  and  be  not  sometliing  ac<iuired.  For  first  luinciph's  are  made 
known  liy  tlie  natural  light  of  the  active  intellect,  and  are  not  aciiuiied  bv  rca.sonins.  but 
hinii>ly  through  the  tact  of  their  terms  being  known.  U  is  therefore  manifest  that  a  most 
certain  ami  most  linu  princijile  ought  to  be  such  that  error  cannot  be  committed  legarding  it, 
tlnit  it  be  not  a  supposition,  and  that  it  come  to  the  mind  naturally.  To  what  iuiiiei]>le  tlois 
this  answer.'  To  this:  that  it  is  imiKissible  tor  the  .same  thing  to  be  in  a  thing  and  not  in  a 
thing  at  the  same  time;  hut  it  must  lie  ailded  "in  1  he  same  way." 

The  next  l.ictio  argues  against  those  who  dispine  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  is  divided 
into  two  jiarts:  the  first  argne.s  agiiinst  those  who  maintain  that  cmitradictories  can  both  be 
true,  and  the  next  agaiu.st  those  who -would  show  that  they  can  both  be  l'ul!«e.  The  fiunier  is 
fully  gone  into  {Lict.  I'll.,  AT.),  the  latter  is  tnated  in  th«'  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Lrctionr.'i. 
Th<>  aihersaries  of  the  former  are  answered  lirst.  generally  (Lert.  VII..  /A'.),  and  then  it  is 
shown  how  s))ecial  cla.sses  of  opponents  iire  to  be  dealt  with  (/.'cr.  A. ,  AT. ).  .Ai istotle  uses 
seven  aignineiits  to  )iro\  e  that  contradictories  cannot  both  lie  true.  He  starts  by  saving  that 
the  meaning  of  terms  must  be  nnderst<M»d.  If  he  who  is  about  to  argue  does  not  agree  to  this, 
it  would  be  su)>erfinous  to  dispute  witli  him.  The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  devehip  tht* 
arguni'uts  ot  the  StagyriJ^e.  which  ate  full  of  ingenuity  and  clear  reasoning ;  but  since  the  con- 
clusion is  admitted  by  all,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  following  him  through  his  various  pro- 
cesses. 

I'ptui  this  follows  {Lrct.  XI..  A'//.)  a  treatment  of  the  errors  of  those  aiu'i<-nt  philosophers 
who  »'otisi(hred  that  truth  <M»usisted  in  what  jipjuMted.  and  that  things  were  what  tliey 
appeared  to  be.  Some  indeed  lost  faith  in  truth  altogetlu-r.  The  foMowers  of  Heraelitus 
believed  tluit  i-vcrything  was  in  eiuitinual  motion,  and  tlunfore  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  determinate  truth.  Cratilus  also  was  of  this  opinion,  and  finally  came  to  such  .<»  stage  ot 
madues.s  that  he  iimmineil  he  ought  not  to  make  use  of  words  i.o  «  xnre.ss  what  he  uie:»nt,  and 
theretbre  conluied  him.self  to  simply  moving  his  finger:  and  on  tliis  account. — because  lie 
thought  that  Ixtore  be  could  get  the  \\»,rds  out.  truth  had  alie:idy  ficil  away,  and  that  he 
could  movi-  his  linger  mole  <iuickly  than  he  could  t:\lk.  This  ssuiie  Cratilus  repreluMid«'d  and 
blamed  lleiadilns.  Ileniclitus  .sjiid  ib.-U  a  man  cannot  twice  get  into  the  same  stream.  lM-«ause 
befort>  he  has  got  iu  the  second  time  the  lir.st  wati-is  ha\f  pasM-d  away.  But  Cmtilns  thought 
that  a  man  cannot  once  get  into  tlie  sanu"  stream,  because  Im  lore  he  has  gut  in  once  the  waters 
have  tlowed  away  ami  others  have  come  iu  their  place  .Vnd  thus  not  only  is  a  man  incapable 
of  spcjiking  twice  betore  his  disposition  has  changed,  but  he  is  incapable  of  speaking  onoo. 
(Lib.  IW.  L,rl.  Ml..  /..  :!<i!!.)  '  *^ 

TJit>  next  snbjeelsof  treatment  consist  in  .showing  that  the  fact  of  sensible  things  beiujr 
sub.ie<t  tt)  change  is  no  rea.stm  why  they  are  not  triu* :  and  this  is  done  in  six  arguments  (L^L 
Mill.).  Seven  re!«sons  follow  to  the  etVect  that  the  truth  of  tilings  does  not  consist  in  appear- 
ances; tho.se  are  taken  .severely  to  task  who  luaintaiii.  not  from  rea.son  but  lYom  oV>stiuacT. 
that  conlradiclories  can  bt>lh  be  true  (/,(.7.  A  / 1".,  A  1.) :  and  the  book  cnnehuh  s  with  two 
Lrctioiiitt.  AT/..  Xl'll.,  upon  other  opinions  which  militate  against  the  theorv  of  the  Strtgyrite. 
And  this  mnst  snifice  foi  a  general  idea  of  the  method  of  Aristotle  and  tho  Angelical  ou  these 
special  points. 
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had    bo(Mi    accustomed    to    breathe    freely   in   an    Aristotelic 
atmosphere. 

When  many  thing's  are  ordei-ed  towards  one  end,  one  amongst  them  must 
be  the  regulator  or  ruler,  and  the  rest  the  regulated  or  ruled.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  vmion  of  the  body  and  soul,  for  the  soul  naturally  conmiands, 
whilst  the  body  obeys.  It  is  the  same  regarding  the  powei-s  of  the  soul,  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  powei"S,  in  the  natural  order,  are  governed  by 
reason. 

And  all  sciences  and  arts  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  namely,  towards 
man's  perfection,  which  is  his  beatitude.  Hence  it  is  necessaiy  that  one 
amongst  them  be  the  ruler  of  the  rest,  and  this  rightly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Wisdom,  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  man  to  put  others  in  good  order.  The 
nature  of  this  science  and  its  office  can  be  elicited  by  making  a  diligent  inves- 
tigation into  the  (pialities  of  a  good  ruler.  Hence  the  philosopher  says,  in  the 
afore  mentioned  book,  that  men  of  powerfiil  minds  are  naturally  the  lords 
and  rulei-s  of  the  rest,  while  men  who  are  robust  in  body  but  deficient  in 
mind  ai-e  naturally  slaves  ;  and  so  science  ought,  naturally,  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  the  rest,  because  it  is  the  most  intellectual :  for  it  has  to  do  with  those 
things  which  ai-e  most  of  all  intelligible.  This  can  be  looked  upon  thi-ee 
ways.  Fii-st,  according  to  the  order  of  undei-standing,  for  those  things  appear 
to  be  most  intelligible  by  means  of  which  the  mind  arrives  at  cei"tainty.  Hence 
since  the  intellect  acquires  the  certainty  of  science  thi-ough  causes,  the  knowl- 
edge of  causes  seems  to  be  the  most  intellectual.  Hence  that  science  which 
considei"S  fii"st  causes  appears  to  be  in  a  particulai*  manner  the  regulator  of 
the  i-est. 

Secondly,  by  comparing  the  intellect  with  sense.  For  intellect  diff'ei-s  fi'om 
sense  in  this,  that  the  fonner  com])rehends  imivtn-sals,  whilst  the  latter  is 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things.  Hence,  that  science  is  most 
intellectual  which  has  to  do  with  the  most  universal  principles  ;  and  these  are 
being,  and  what  follow  from  being,  as  one  and  many,  and  power  and  act. 
For  these  things  should  not  be  left  vague,  because  without  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  what  is  pi-oper  to  any  genus  and  species  cannot  be  attained. 
Nor  should  they  be  ti'eated  of  in  some  one  particulai-  science:  because  since 
each  genus  of  beings,  in  order  to  l)e  undei"stood,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  would  then  have  to  be  treated  of  in  like  manner  in  every  particu- 
lar science.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  should  be  treated  of  in  a  conunon 
8(uence,  which,  since  it  is  the  most  intell«H;tiial,  is  the  regulator  of  the  rest. 

Thirdly,  from  the  cognition  itself  of  the  intellect.  For  since  whatever  ha.^ 
intellective  power  possesses  it  because  it  is  fi-ee  from  matter,  those  thingf. 
must  \)e  most  intelligiV)le  which  aie  the  most  separated  from  matter.  Foi'the 
intellig-iV)le  and  the  intellect  must  be  propoi'tionate  and  of  the  same  genu.s, 
since  the  intellect  and  the  intelligil>le  are  one  in  act.  'Now  those  things  ai-e 
most  separated  from  matter  which  not  only  are  abstract  from  the  concrete, 
"as  natural  forms  taken  univei^sally  of  which  natui-al  science  treats,"  but 
whi(;h  are  altogether  apart  from  sensible  matter ;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
order  of  reason,  like  mathematics,  but  also  in  the  order  of  being,  like  God 
and  the  intelligences.  Hence  the  science  which  treats  of  these  things  appears 
to  be  the  most  intelllectual  of  all,  and  the  prince  or  mistress  of  the  rest. 

But  this  threefold  consideration  ought  to  be  attnbuted  not  to  different 
sciences,  but  to  the  same  ;  for  the  aforesiiid  .separate  substances  are  the  univer- 
sal and  fii-st  causes  of  being.     A  science  of  this  kind  has  to  consider  the  proper 
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causes  of  a  ^'•eniis,  as  w^'ll  fia  genus  itself,  just  as  natural  science  considei'S 
the  xji'inci})]es  of  the  natural  body.  Hence  it  must  appertain  to  the  same 
science  to  consider  separate  substances,  and  being-  in  common,  which  is  the 
g(inus,  of  which  the  aforesaid  substances  are  tlie  common  and  univei'sal 
causes.  From  this  it  is  evident  tliat  although  this  science  treats  of  the  afore- 
said three,  it  does  not  treat  any  one  of  them  as  its  subject,  but  only  being  in 
common.  For  that  thing  is  the  subject  in  science  of  which  we  seek  the  causes 
and  passions,  and  not  the  causes  themselves  of  any  particular  genus  which  is 
in  question  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  any  genus  is  the  end  to 
which  the  consideration  of  a  science  pertains.  And  although  the  subject  of 
this  science  is  being  in  common,  it  comprehends  all  that  is  separated  from 
matter  according  to  being  and  to  reason  ;  for  not  only  those  things  which 
cannot  be  in  matter,  like  Goitl  and  intellectual  substances,  but  also  those  things 
which  can  be  apart  from  matter,  like  being  in  common,  are  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated according  to  being  and  reason.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
depended  upon  matter  for  their  being. 

According  to  the  three  aforesaid  divisions,  upon  which  the  perfection  of  this 
science  dei)ends,  three  terms  are  made  use  of.  It  is  called  Divine  Science,  or 
Theological,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  the  aforesaid  substances  ;  Metaphysics, 
inasmuch  as  it  considers  being,  and  those  things  which  follow  from  it.  It  is 
called  First  Piiilosophy,  inasnuich  as  it  treats  of  the  first  causes  of  things; 
and  thus  it  becomes  evident  what  is  the  subject  of  this  science,  and  what  its 
relation  is  to  other  sciences. 

Again,  Aristotle  tells  us  that 

Tiiere  is  in  all  men  a  natural  desire  to  know.  And  the  reason  of  this  can 
be  threefold.  First,  because  each  tiling  naturally  ilesires  its  own  perfecti(.)n. 
Hence  matter  is  said  to  desire  a  form  as  the  imperfect  desires  its  own  perfec- 
tion. Sin(;e  therefore  the  intellect,  by  which  a  man  is  what  he  is,  considered 
in  itself,  is  in  potentia  with  regard  to  the  knowleilge  of  all  things,  and  is 
only  brought  into  act  by  means  of  science,  every  one  desires  science  just  as 
matter  desires  its  fonu.  Secondly,  because  each  thing  has  a  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  its  j)roper  operation — as  heat  with  regard  to  warming,  and 
weight  witii  regard  to  moving  downwards.  Now  the  ojieration  piT>i>er  to 
man,  inasnuich  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand.  In  this  he  diflei-s  fintm  all 
things  else.  Hence  the  desire  of  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  iuidei"stand, 
and  conse(]uently  to  know.  Thirdly,  because  each  thing  loves  to  be  united 
with  its  principle^.  Now  man  is  not  joined  to  sepai-ate  substances — which  ai^e 
the  })rinciples  of  human  intelligence,  and  to  whicii  the  human  intellect  is 
related  as  the  imperfect  to  the  i^>erfect — save  by  means  of  intellect,  and  hence 
the  tinal  happiness  of  man  consists  in  this.  Hence  man  naturally  desijvs 
scien(H> ;  noi*  does  it  signify  that  some  men  do  not  busy  themselves  about  this 
science,  since  it  frecjuently  happens  that  they  who  desiiv  a  certain  end  ai-e 
prevented  from  making  towai'ds  it,  either  on  accovmt  oi  the  dilticulty  of  get- 
ting on,  or  becaus(>  of  other  occupations. 

So  that  though  all  men  desii'e  science,  all  do  not  give  themselves  to  its 
study,  either  because  they  ai-e  })revented  by  other  things,  ov  by  hist,  or  by 
the  necessities  of  the  present  life,  or  because  through  sloth  they  avoid  tlu; 
labour  of  learning.  Aristotle  says  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  vain  to  seek 
s<!ience,  ap.ni't  from  utility,  since  a  natural  desii-e  cannot  be  in  vain. 

The  Commentary  upon  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  in  ten  books, 
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and  th(^se  are  siibdividerl,  according  to  tho  usual  plan,  into  a 
^ivon  number  of  Lectio7ie,s.  These  books  occupy  over  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  The  first  {Book  I.)  treats  of  the 
different  ends  of  happiness,  and  the  supreme  good  of  the  hapi)y 
man,  of  tlie  two-fold  j)art  of  the  soul,  and  the  division  of  virtue 
(p.  1 — 42) ;  then  {Book  II.)  of  virtue  in  general  and  its  essence  ; 
of  the  mean  and  the  extremes  of  the  relations  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  the  precepts  by  which  man  is  drawn  towards  the  golden 
mean  {jp.  42 — 68) ;  next  {Book  III.)  of  involuntary  actions,  of 
purx)Ose,  bravery,  temperance  {p.  68 — 118) ;  {Book  IV.)  of  liber- 
ality, magnificence,  ambition,  truthfulness,  shame,  and  other 
qualities  {p.  118 — 151);  {Book  V.)  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
equity  {p.  151 — 190) ;  {Book  VI.)  of  speculation,  deliberation, 
and  prudence  {p.  190 — 210).  Then  {Book  VII.)  there  comes  an 
important  treatment  of  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  heroic  vir- 
tue, continence  and  its  0Y^})0sites,  and  of  X)leasure  and  pain  {p. 
219 — 258) ;  {Book  VIII.)  of  friendships  and  many  things  con- 
cerning it  {p.  258 — 293) ;  {Book  IX.)  of  kindness,  selfishness,  and 
self-love,  and  other  relations  of  friendship  {p.  293 — 325) ;  and 
lastly  {Book  X.)  of  pleasure  in  its  relation  to  ethics.  The  thesis 
of  Eudoxus  on  pleasure,  on  a  philosophic  life,  and  jjolitical  phi- 
losophy, is  discussed  {p.  325 — 361). 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Angelical's  exposition  : — 

Book  I.  It  is  shown  that  the  end  of  the  supreme  ai-t  or  science  is  more 
no>)le  than  the  ends  of  those  that  are  sul)Oi"dinate,  like  T)i-i(ll(.'-makiiio:  is 
subordinate  to  ridin^r,  and  riding  in  turn  to  all  othei'  martial  service ;  the 
means  are  only  sought  for  the  sake  of  the  end  (Lett.  I.).*    And  since  the 


*  For  want  of  space  the  last  five  honks  must  bo  touched  upon  in  the  notes: — 
Book  V.  Justice  is  n  lialiit  «ucli  tliat  those  who  possess  it  are  disposed  to  do  just  arts,  and 
act  justly,  and  desii-e  wliat  is  just:  so  too,  in  its  way.  with  iujuslic«-.  The  {leneric-  aud  nouinion 
attribute  of  all  injustice  is  iueijuaUtv  (L'rt.  J.).  \Vc  api)ly  "JMst"  to  all  acts  that  tend  to  jjro- 
duce  or  ]>reserve  for  the  bf)dy  politic  cither  ha|>i)iuess  as  a  wliole.  or  any  of  its  coustitueuta. 
It  is  couuted  as  perfect  virtue  in  that  it  consists  iu  the  praoti<-e  of  perfect  virtue, 

'■  Nor  even-star,  nor  iu«>rniu^  star  so  fair.'' 
Justice  alone  anion;;  the  virtues  is  held  to  be  "  another's  pood.  '  in  that  it  alone  among  the  ^^r- 
tues  involves  a  relation  to  our  fellow-iuau  (Lfrt.  II.).  Both  iiartirul^r  and  universal  injustice 
iuvolvc  a  relation  to  our  fellow-iuau — the  former  «-oncerns  thiiijrs  iu  detail,  the  latter  tlie  jrood 
man  {fyeri  III.\.  Now  the  unjust  man  bcinu  he  who  aims  at  iuer|ualit >•.  and  the  unjust  being 
that  wliich  is  unc»|ual.  it  is  dear  that  the  uucfiual  will  implv  a  mean.  an<l  that  the  mean  will 
b4-er|nal:  and  a  just  distribution  must  iuvf)lv«-  reference  to  some  .^tnulard  (Lcct.  If'.).  That 
■which  is  just  also  involves  a  similaritjt  of  ratios.  Proi)ortioii  may  be  violati-d  eiflicr  by  excess 
or  defect:  he  who  coniniits  tlie  wr«)uu  jurt  pains  more  good  than  he  ought,  while  Iu*  who  is 
wron<ri-d  obtains  less  (/'.cc'.  V.).  l)istri!)uti\e  justice  is  always  concerned  with  those  particular 
goods  to  whi»?h  all  citizens  have  some  claim,  and  with  ref>-rence  to  the.sc  emjiloys  i»io])orJion. 
That  whic-li  >s  conec-tivelv  just  will  aim  at  the  mean  between  loss  and  gain,  and  since  justice  is 
the  im^MTsonation  of  the  uu-aii.  that  which  is  just  will  lie  in  the  mean  {Lfct.  VI.).  The  word 
'jiist"  is  used,  iM'cause  it  etymologically  siguili«s  "'that  which  is  bisected."  while  a  "juror." 
or  "justice.'*  signifies"  oneWho  bi.sects"  t  f^rt.  VTL).  Retaliation,  or  reciprocity  of  propor- 
tionate values,  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the  body  politic:  for  by  mutual  interchange  it  is  that 
iitizens  are  held  together  (I^rrt.  fill.),  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  common 
ineaHure  for  all  siicli  things  as  are  interchanged  for  one  another.  This  was  the  origin  of  cur- 
rency, and  this  common  measure  is  the  bond  of  union  in  all  contracts  (/>'*f. /A'.).  .Inst  treatment 
is  a  mean  between  doing  wrong  and  suffering  wrong.  The  sole  duty  of  a  ruler  is  to  keep  watch 
over  that  which  is  just,  and  so  by  itni)lication  over  that  whicb  is  erpial.  If  he  be  just  he  vvill 
by  thn?  ruling  gain  nothing  for  himself:  his  reward  will  take  the  shape  of  honour  or  dignity 
(Lej-t.  XL).  Justice  political  is  relative  and  conventional.  .The  former  is  in  all  ))lac,es  equally 
valifl.  and  ever  equally  just:  the  latter  that  which  originally  might  have  been  determined 
either  way  with  equal  justice.     The  justice  or  iujiibtice  of  any  act  is  determined   by  the  ques- 
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political  art  is  the  highest,  to  which  all  other  arts  are  simply  used  as  instru- 
ments, this  treatise  on  ethics  may  be  described  as  i)olitical  {Ltd.  II.).  But 
its  premisses  are  uncert^iin,  theiefore  an  outline  only  can  be  sketclied.  No 
man  properly  trained  looks  for  greatei*  accuracy  than  the  subject-matter 
admits.  Men  young  in  yeai*s  and  young  in  character  are  not  ht  stu<lents  of 
ethical  science  {Led.  III.).  All  argue  that  happiness  is  the  end — the  high- 
est good  that  tlie  activity  of  man  can  attain  to,  but  men  difier  as  to  ivhat  it  is. 
For  this  investigation  the  student  must  have  been  trained  in  good  haljits 
(  Led.  IV).  The  base  love  gross  enjoyment,  the  statesman  honour,  or  virtue 
{Led.  v.).  Plato's  idea  is  discussed,  and  Aristotle  says,  "such  a  discussion 
cannot  but  be  repugnant,  since  the  doctrine  of  transcendental  ideas  was  intro- 

tion  vvlictluT  it  he,  voluntary  or  not  {Lort.  XJT.).  Tlie  distinction  between  a  tort  nnd  an  acci- 
(Iciil  is  that  in  the  i'ornier  tlie  eflicient  form  of  injnr.\' i.s  the  anient,  who  is  resjionsiiile ;  in  the 
latter  tlie  eflicient  eau.se  is  ext raiieons  {Lrrt  Xlff.).  No  one  ean  sntJer  a  wronj^  iinU-ss  anotln-r 
has  inti'iit ionally  (lone  him  wroiijj.  or  exjx'rienee,  jn.st  treatment  nnless  another  intentionally 
treat  him  niijiiMlly.  Since  a  man  who  injures  himselt  doos  so  voluntarily,  it  is  imjxissilile  tor  n 
mail  to  wroii;i  himselt'.  for  in>  man  can  wish  to  he  wroiifjiMl  (Tjirt.  XIV.).  He  wlio  makes  an 
unjust  a\Nai(l,  and  not  he  who  receives  it.  does  the  wron^,  for  the  wroiij;  orijiinates  in  the  voli- 
tion of  him  who  makes  the  award.  .Just  acts  ean  have  jilace  anion-;  those  who  jiarlake  of 
thiiifts  that  aic  in  the  al)stract  jjood.  and  who  can  have  «)f  such  tliin;;s  either  more  or  less  than 
their  fair  sharci  (Led.  A'l'^).  The  e(|uitahle  is  sui)erior  to  the  .just,  as  beiii';  an  intensified  form 
of  the  Just  ;  tliey  are  each  fjood.  hut  the  (-(luitable  is  the  hest.  The  dirtereine  is  this,  that  the 
e(|uit;ible  is  .just,  not  hecause  it  ajiices  "wit li  jiositive  law,  hut  in  that  it  is  a  rectitioation  of  it. 
'i'he  essence  of  eijuityis  to  ('orrcct  positive  law  when  it  tails  from  hcinii  too  al)atract  (Lect. 
A'I'A.).  That  which  tiie  law  does  n<)t  hid,  it  Ijy  imiilication  forbids.  So  civil  infamy  attaches 
itself  to  him  who  kills  himself.  l»e<'ause  In-  thei-eby  wroujjs  the  slate  (Lert.  Xl'II.). 

IJook  VI.  The  mean  between  excess  and  defect  is  as  right  reason  orders.  What  is  right 
reason}  The  natural  scml  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  deals  with  universal  and 
necessary  truths,  the  other  with  contingent  :  tiiey  will  l)e  called  rrspectiv»ly  the  si>ecnlative 
and  deliberative  {Lrrl.  /.).  Ivich  of  the  rational  pails  ot  our  soul  has  for  its  esiiceial  j»ro\  ince  » 
specilie  kiinl  of  truth,  and  hence  the  highest  excellence  of  each  ])art  will  be  that  particular 
tbruied  slate  or  habit  by  wliicli  each  respecti\cly  will  best  arrive  at  truth  (Lut.  II.).  Tin-  .s<ml 
arrives  at  trnlli  by  art  or  dechiction.  or  j)rudence.  or  i>hilosophy  or  indueti<ni.  The  object- 
matter  ot  s<ience  is  necessary,  and  its  truths  immutable.  Science  is  infereiilial.  Science,  in 
(inc.  is  a  habit  ot  <ledu<'ti\c  (leiuousl  ration.  Art  is  a  habit  of  production  in  conscious  ai-conl- 
auee  with  a  correct  method  (Lict.  III.).  The  prudent  man  is  he  who  can  analyze  ends  into 
their  means,  and  )>i'U(lenc('  is  a  (■oiisci(His  habit  ot  cinrect  reasoning  on  matters  of  action,  and 
concerned  with  what  is  good  for  man.  Prndem-e  is  tSe  virtue  of  that  i)art  of  tin-  soul  whose 
proxince  is  opinion  (Lid.  II'.).  Induittion  is  tlu^  faculty  to  which  the  «liscovery  of  ])reinises 
must  be  ascribid.  The  philoso]ilier  must  not  only  be  assured  ot  the  truth  of  his  conclusions, 
as  dedncible  iroiii  certain  principles,  but  be  iissnred  that  his  i)riiiciples  are  absohiu-ly  true 
(l.crt.  f^i.  Philosophy  is  the  union  of  dcdiu'ti ve  with  inductive  knowleilge  of  objects  in  their 
own  nature  the  most  nolile.  Kegardiiig  ])riulen<'e.  it  is  best  to  know  both  tlie  universal  and  the 
singular;  t his  tailing,  t he  part ieular  altnie  (Lirt.  I'l.).  Prudence  is  enlarged  nj>i>n  {Lirt.  I'll.). 
Deliberation  is  right  iiess  in  the  process  of  aiial.vsis  of  an  <-nd  into  its  means,  implying  invesli- 
galioii  and  calculation,  (iood  delilieration  is  a  (•(n-rect  conception  of  that  wljicli  rnndiiees 
towards  a  <'ertain  eml.  of  which  end  the  true  coin'eptii>n  is  given  by  ])rndence  (Lfct.  I'lll.). 
(^uisideration  consists  in  the  correct  judgment  of  tin-  e(|uitable  man  critically  exercised.  It  is 
in  that  a  man  «'an  form  a  good  critical  judgineiit  ui)ou  those  matters  with  whit'h  )n'iulence  is 
concerned  that  he  is  said  to  show  ai)pieeiation.  and  coiisidei:Uion  or  foitiearance.  Reason 
ai>))reheiids  nltimute  moral  fa<ts.  I''or  t  his.  api>ropriate  j>ercei>tion  is  re(|nired:  this  is  )>racti- 
cal  reason,  or  moral  i>erception  (l.ect.  IX.).  There  is  a  ct'rtain  faculty,  wliioli  is  called  ■•clever- 
ness," b\  which  the  (lev  t-r  mail  can  hit  unon  those  means  which  tt-nd  t«)  the  end  prop<t8e«l. 
If  the  end  is  good,  it  is  ])raisewortliv :  if  bad.  it  is  «'niiiiing.  .\  man  cannot  possilily  be  ]>rudent, 
nnh'ss  he  be  \irtu(ms  (Ln-t.  A'.).  Virtue  is  a  habit  of  mind  in  <'(Miscioiis  accordance  with  prn- 
•h'UCi-.  U'itli  llu'  sinii)le  unity  of  jniidence.  the  collective  totality  of  tlie  various  moral  virtues 
is  necessarily  co-e\islent.  Our  juo]>osal  cannot  possibly  be  right  without  prudence  on  the  oiio 
hand,  and  moral  virtue  on  the  other  (Lict.  XI.). 

IJook  VII.  Types  to  be  avoided,  vice,  incontinence, Tirutality.  The  contrary  of  vice,  virtue  ; 
incontiiience,  »»dfrestraiut.  Self-restraint  and  ••ndniance  are  good  :  incontinence  and  erteini- 
iiacv  are  bad(^-f(7.  /. ).  Several  lufibleius  are  stated  (L'-ct.  II.).  Continenee  in  relation  to  know- 
ledge. Knowledge  of  right  does  not  iiec»'ssaril\-  iuii>ly  continence.  We  ma\  suppose  that  the 
iucontineiit  talk  about  duty  in  much  the  same  maniier  as  an  actor  p«'rtorms  his  |»art .  It  is  the 
minor  luciniss  of  the  moral  syllogism  ui>ou  which  «uir  action  maiulv  de)>ends.  This  minor  pre- 
miss states  an  opinion  coiuM-ruing  a  i>arlicular  fact  :  and  it  is  this  minor  premiss  which  be  who 
acts  iiicontin«>ntly  either  tloes  not  know  at  all.  «>r  as  tin*  drunkard  may  be  said  to  know  tlie 
verses  of  Kmpedoeles  which  he  rei>t>ats  (Li'rt.  III.).  Simple  inrontiiien«-e  is  alwaxs  blaimd.  not 
merely  as  an  error,  but  as  a  detiuite  form  of  vice  (T^ct.  11'.).  As  there  an-  tw«i  kinds  of  vio«', 
"vice"  itself  and  brutality,  so  there  are  two  kinds  of  incontineiice.  of  which  oin-  is  brutal. 
while  the  other  is  simply  called  "  incontiuenee."  and  is  co-extensive  m  its  ranue  with  ordinary 
int<.'mperaiic«>  {I.ict.  I'.).  Iiieoutinence  of  auger  is  less  disgraceful  than  iiu'onf iiience  of  desire. 
Auger  to  a  certain  extent  may  lie  said  to  obey  reason,  luit  ih'sir<'  caniii>t.  It  is  possilde  for  a 
wicked  man  lodo  ten  thousand  times  nu>re  evil  than  au\'  beast  (Iy<cU  I"/.i.  Self-rest  mint  aud 
endurance  are  touched  on  (I.'-'t.  I'll.).  When  a  man  is  absidutelv  intemperate  and  del>aiiche(l, 
r«i>eutauce  has  no  place  in  him  :  he  has  made  evil  bis  goo<I.  The  incontinent  man  is  always 
»)l)eu  to  leiicutance.  The  ^iriiieiples  of  moialit  v  are  given  us  t»v  \  iitue.  which  is  either  natural 
to  us  or  ae<iuived,  and  le.ads  us  to  form  right  eoucejuions  i)f  moral  ]»iiTH'iples  [L^ci.  VIII.),  The 
essence  ot'  self-restraint  and  incontinence  is,  tliat  we  slnuild  either  abide  b\  or  abandon  A  good 
purpose.  Obstinacy,  egotism.  o|>inioiialiv  eness.  stolid  ignorance,  siirlv  boorisbnei^s  are  s|H>keii 
of  lute  {Ltct.  IX.).    Cleverness  «liO'trs  from  i>nidence  in  this,  that  the  former  involves  mure 
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duced  by  those  whom  we  hold  dear."  {Lect.  VI.).  Then  the  theories  of 
the  Phythji^oi*ean8  and  of  Sjxiusippus  are  touched  upon,  and  the  meaning  of 
"good"  fni-th(M-  iliscusscd  {Lect.  VTI.),  whilst  the  idea  of  absolute  and 
trans  MMidental  good  is  eliminated.  What  would  the  weaver  or  carpenter  gain, 
or  the  medical  man,  by  transcendental  speculations?     {Led.  VI II.) 

But  to  return :  it  is  clear  that  all  ends  are  not  tinal,  l)ut  the  chief  good 
must  be  absolute  and  tinal.  That  only  ia  absolutely  tinal  which  is  ever  to  be 
chosen  as  an  end,  and  never  a.s  a  means.  Happiness  is  such  an  end,  for  it  is 
complete  in  itst^lf,  and  all-sufhcient,  and  the  one  end  man  pi-oposes  to  himself 
in  all  he  does  {Lect.  IX.).  And  as  the  carpenter  and  cobbler  has  each  his 
own  duty  and  office,  just  as  a  good  harper  plays  well  on  his  harp,  so  man  as 

intellectual  ability,  but  not  the  same  Roundness  of  moral  purpose.  Incontinence  and  self- 
re.straint  contracted  (Li'ct.  X.).  Now  of  i)lcasiire  and  i>ain.  Tlic  word  "  blcHscdncsH"  etyino- 
lo^ically  hijiiiirifs  "full  of  iileasurc."  Varioun  ar;jiiiiicnls  stated  re^^ardiiij;  the  natuie  of 
jdi'HMUie  (Lict.  XI.).  Fleasuie  is  "  the  Bpontan<-oiis  exjiressiou  of  our  natural  condition — our 
unhindered  acti\ity."  Some  piea«ures  are  good  absolutely,  bonie  gtiod  relatively  (Lect.  XII.). 
The  hapivv  man  nnist  he  so  situated,  that  the  activities  in  which  his  haitpiness  consists  be 
unimi)cdc<l  (/ycrt.  XIII.).  Men  Ix-come  intemperate  and  de])ra\cd,  because  i)ain  can  be  dii\cn 
out  by  any  idcasure  whatever  of  sufUcieut  intensity.  Wlien  the  two  elements  (of  body  an<l 
Boul)  are  in  harinonious  equilibrium,  tlien  the  ener;;ies  of  the  mind  are  inditfereut  to  the  body, 
and  affect  it  neither  with  i)ain  nor  with  i>leasure  (Lcrt.  XIV.) 

Book  VIII.  Of  fiiendship.  Views  of  the  an(;ients  given  (Led.  I.).  The  legitimate  object 
of  atfection  is  tliat  wliich  is  good,  or  that  which  is  ])Icasant,  or  that  which  is  useful  :  u.sefnl 
being  rather  the  means,  so  they  are  resolved  into  two.  A  r«ciproeity  of  kindly  feeling  is  com- 
monly held  to  constitute  fiiendshi]*.  To  constitute  fritnd.-ship  men  should,  for  nwv  or  other  of 
the  rea.cons  gi\en.  have  a  kiiully  feeling  one  towards  another,  a  nnitual  desire  for  each  other's 
good,  and  each  conscious  of  this  reciprocity  of  friendship  (Lcrt.  II.).  The  young  form  strong 
attachnunts  (based  on  emotion)  and  (iui;"kly  break  them  otf.  often  not  knownig  their  own 
mind  for  a  day  together.  All  friendshi|)  must  be  ultimatel.\-  based  ••iflier  u])on  tlx-  good  or  else 
ni)on  pleasure,  and  in\olves  a  ceitain  amount  of  similarity  between  the  friemls  (Lfct.  III.). 
The  friendships  of  tin-  bad  will  be  based  on  pleasure  or  interest  :  of  the  good  on  mutual  atlec- 
tion.  their  simplicity  consisting  in  their  virtue  (L>-ct.  IV.).  Nothing  is  so  essential  to  friendshij) 
as  that  friends  should  i)ass  their  lives  in  the  so<:iety  of  one  another.  Friendship  resembh-s  a 
fixed  habit  which  has  l)ecome  a  pait  of  our  character  (//^''f.  I'.).  Ihtlerent  relations  of  friendslii]) 
toiH'hed  upon  (/v<ri.  VI.).  Kriendshijis  of  ine()militv.  In  friendshii)  the  primary  consideration 
is  quantitative  eciuality.  equality  accuding  to  pioportionate  value  being  of  secondary  import- 
aiK'e  (Lfct.  VII.).  'I'he  nnijority  of  mankii:d  are  lecl  bv  ambition  to  ])refer  to  be  loved  by  others, 
rathei' than  themselves  t(»  love  others.^  It  is  more  essential  to  friendship  that  we  slunild  lovci 
«>ur  friends  than  that  we  sluuild  be  loved  by  them  (Lcrt.  VIII.).  The  i)j-o\erb  "  True  frif-nds 
liave  all  things  in  common''  was  well  said,  for  commnnity  is  the  field  of  fiiendshi])  (Lfct.  IX.). 
Monarchy  degenerates  into  tyranny,  for  tyranny  is  the  disease  of  monarcliy,  and  the  bad  king 
nitimateiv  [lasses  into  the  tyrant  :  and  so  of  different  other  forms  of  government  (L^rt.  X.). 
In  each  form  of  government  is  involved  a  sjx-cial  form  of  friendshij),  and  this  is  here  enlarged 
til>on  I  Lfct.  XL).  Friendship's  bonds  developed  (L'rt.  XII.).  There  are  two  forms  of  friend.sliip 
based  on  utility  :  the  Irienilsliip  of  confidence,  and  the  friendship  of  covenant  (Lcrt.  XIIL). 
The  result  of  fiiemlship  rmgbt  to  be.  that  to  each  of  the  two  friends  should  be  allotted  the 
larger  share  infiecl.  l)ut  still  not  the  laiger  .share  of  the  same  thing  (Lcrt.  XIV.) 

Hook  IX.  That  friendship  which  is  i'onnded  njion  mental  esteem  of  the  friends  each  for  the 
character  of  tlie  other,  is  entered  u|>on  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently  of  any  results,  and 
is  consequently  a  permanent  thing  (Lcrt.  L).  One  nnist  not  give  everything  one  has  to  the, 
same  )>ei  son.  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  )iay  his  fathers  ransom  rather  than  his  own.  And  tin; 
several  claims  of  friendshi])  are  treated  (Lcrt.  II.).  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  feel  an  atlecticni 
for  a  i)ad  man.  but  one  ought  not  even  to  try  to  do  so;  when  his  friend  has  become  incurably 
dej)raved.  his  frit-nd  must  break  ofl'  from  him  (Ij-ct.  III.).  When  friendship  rcaihes  its  ex- 
treme limit  it  leseuibles  that  aflection  which  a  man  feels  for  himself.  The  bad  man  cannot  feel 
towards  himself  as  towards  a  frit-nd.  sini-e  lie  has  nothing  in  him  worthy  of  affection  (Lect.  I  V.). 
All  that  is  es.sential  to  kindly  feeling  is  that  a  nnin  should  wish  anotlnr  well — it  is  friendship 
which  has  luit  yet  borne  fruit  (Lect.  V.).  Unanitnity  has  to  do  with  friemlship,  and  is  concerned 
with  matters  of  action  invob  ing  great  interests,  and  e(|ually  conci-rning  two  i>ersous  at  least : 
it  is  a  species  of  political  or  public  friemlship  (Lect.  VI.).  A  man's  work  mav  in  a  sense  said  to 
be  his  inner  self  embod)«*d  in  an  external  form,  ami  this  has  to  do  with  exj)laining  the  )jrinciitle 
of  benefaction  (I^ect.  VII.).  Since  the  best  friend  a  man  has  is  himsj-lf.  it  follows  he  ought  to 
love  himself  the  most,  and  it  is  exnlaim-d  how  this  should  be  understood  (Lect.  VIII. ).  A  good 
man  ought  to  be  a  lover  of  himselr.  inasnun-h  as  if  his  acts  be  noide  he  will  reap  good  fruit  in 
himself,  and  will  <'onfer  great  benefit  npcni  others.  A  good  nnin  in  all  things  oijeys  his  reascm 
{Led.  IX.).  The  liapj»v  man  will  stand  in  nee«l  of  friends,  inasmuch  as  he  will  love  to  contem- 
plate actions  which  are  good  in  themselves,  and  akin  to  his  own.  Continuity  is  also  essential 
(I^ct.  A'.).  A  nniii  ought  to  have  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  his  friend 
(Jycct.  XI.)  It  is  a  safe  rule  tfi  be  content  with  such  a  tiumber  of  friends  that  it  becomes 
possible  for  us  to  jiass  our  life  in  their  society  (ly^ct.  XII.).  When  we  are  in  prosperity  we  can- 
not be  too  rea<ly  to  summon  our  fiiends  to  share  our  good  fortune,  but  wr-  ought  to  be  slow  to 
call  upon  them  to  share  our  misfortunes  i  I^ct.  XIIL).  For  friends  the  most  choice-worthy  of 
all  things  is  to  pass  their  time  together — since  the  essence  of  friendship  is  community.  With 
the  stamp  of  liia  own  pleasures  each  inau  marks  his  friend,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Ba>iug — 

"  Lire  with  the  good,  and  fhon  shalt  learn  their  ways-"     (Led.  XIV.) 

Book  X.  On  i)lea8ure.  It.  of  all  things,  would  seem  to  be  jiait  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  race.  In  all  nnttters  of  human  feeling  and  conduct,  abstract  argument  is  far  less  to  be 
relief!  np<m  than  are  fa«;t8.  So.  in  this  discussicm,  there  is  no  donbt  what  is  to  be  done  (I^'ci. 
I.).    Pleasure  and  pain  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  perfect  and  complete  contradictories  (Lect. 
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man  has  a  function  which  he  cai-ries  out  well  according  to  his  own  perfec- 
tion— for  the  supreme  good  of  a  man  consists  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  accor- 
ding to  its  own  excellence  (Lcrt.  A".).  But  too  sti-ict  proof  nuvst  not  he  looked 
for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  clear  statement  of  pi-emisses  makes 
many  problems  self-evident  {Led.  XL).  Different  philosophers  place  the 
end  in  dirterent  objects ;  but  as  at  the  Olympic  games  it  is  not  the  strongest 
that  ai'e  crowned,  or  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  who  iTin,  so  they  who  act 
rightly  amongst  the  good  and  noble  will  obtain  life's  prize  {Led.  XII.).  A 
life  of  virtuous  acts  requires  no  pleasure  to  deck  it  like  an  amulet,  for  it 
possesses  a  pleasure  proper  to  itself.     The  inscription  at  Delos  says : — 

•'  Justice  is  noblest,  best  of  goods  is  health, 
Sweetest  to  win  the  object  ol'  desire." 

Yet  happiness  cannot  do  without  some  external  aids  {Led.  XIII.).  Hajipi- 
ness  is  an  object  most  divine,  however  it  comes  about.  Hai)piness  pre-suj)- 
poses  perfect  virtue,  and  a  life  in  all  respects  complete  {Led.  XIV.).  Nor 
need  wo  wait  till  a  man  be  dead  to  predicate  happiness  of  him  {Led.  XV.). 
Virtuous  acts  are  more  lasting  than  scientific  knowledge,  for  it  is  a  man's  own 
acts  that  determine  his  life  {Led.  XVI.).  Though  the  fortune  of  men's 
friends  affe(;t  the  dead,  still  not  so  as  to  make  those  who  are  happy  miserable, 
or  produce  any  change  of  great  conseciueiKte  {Led.  XVII.).  The  reward  of 
happiness  is  honour;  for  happiness  is  the  end  of  human  acts,  and  must  be 
deserving  of  honour,  and  something  divine  {Led.  XVIII.).  Now,  to  under- 
stand happiness  vii'tue  nuist  be  understood,  and  to  undei-stand  virtue  the  soul 
must  be  studied  {Led.  XIX.).  Then  the  nutiitive  soul  is  discussed,  then  the 
concupiscent — both  parts  of  the  irrational  soul.  The  rational  element  is  two- 
fold, the  one  posst^Ksing  reason  in  itself,  the  other  subject  to  reason,  as  a  son 
to  his  father.  Hence  the  classification  of  virtues  into  intellectual  and  moral ; 
und(M-  tlie  foi-inei%  i)hilosopliy,  ai)preciation,  and  prudence  ;  under  the  latter 
liberality  and  tem})erance  {Led.  XX.). 

Book  II.  Intellectual  vii'tue  needs  experience  ;  moral  is  acquii-ed  by  habit. 
Habit  cannot  alter  the  action  of  moi-al  law,  so  the  ac(|uirement  of  moral  virtue 
does  not  militate  against  the  hiws  of  man's  being,  and  habits  aiti  formed  by 
acts  of  a  like  nature  to  themselves  {Led.   I.)     How  ai-e  these  acts  to  l)e 
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formed  1  By  avoiding  excess  and  defect ;  too  much  exercise  as  well  as  too 
little  destroys  strength  (Led.  IT.).  Our  habits  can  be  tested  by  the  pleasui-e 
or  pain  i-csiiltiiig  from  them.  Plato  Siiys  that  fi-om  a  man's  youth  he  should 
be  trained  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  fitting  objects.  Man's  emotions  are 
the  field  of  moral  action  :  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  pleasant,  determine 
man  in  jiui-suit  ;  the  bad,  the  hurtful,  and  the  painful,  act  in  tlie  contrary 
way  (Lect.  III.).  Moral  acts,  to  be  done  with  virtue,  must  fulfil  three  con- 
ditions. 1.  A  man  must  know  what  he  is  doing.  2.  He  must  a(it  with  delib- 
erate j)Uip()Sis  and  (-hoose  th(i  act  foi*  its  own  salce.  3.  He  must  act  from  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  habit  of  mind.  Talking  will  do  no  more  good  than 
listening  attentively  to  a  doctor,  and  then  following  none  of  his  prescn-iptions 
(Lect.  IV.).  What  is  the  genus  of  virtue — emotions,  capabiliti«is,  oi-  habits? 
It  is  proved  by  an  exhaustive  argument  to  be  habits  (Ltd.  V.).  What  is 
the  differentia  of  virtue  ?  Virtue  will  aim  at  the  mean,  for  excess  is  an  error, 
and  defect  is  l)lamed  as  a  fault  (Led.  VI.).  But  it  is  not  every  action  or 
emotion  that  allows  of  moderation.  There  ai'e  some  whose  name  itv'^elf — like 
adultery,  theft,  homicide — class  them  with  vices  which  are  absolutely  bad. 
Under  whatever  circumstances  such  acts  ai-e  committed  they  are  wrong  (Led. 
VII.).  Examples  of  excess,  defect,  and  the  mean  ai-e  given,  e.g.,  magnifi- 
cence is  a  mean  ;  its  excess,  bad  taste  and  vulgarity,  its  defect,  pettiness  (X<?c^. 
VIII.).  Moi-e  examples  are  given  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  there  are  also  mean 
conditions  of  emotions — shame,  for  instance,  which  is  not  a  virtue,  still  he  who 
manifests  it  recei\es  })raise  (Led.  7-^Y.).  So  there  are  three  states  of  mind, 
excess  and  defect — vices :  and  the  mean — virtue ;  and  these  in  a  way  are 
opi)osed  to  each  other.  The  extremes  are  oppos(id  to  one  another  as  well  as 
to  tiie  mean,  and  the  mean  is  ojiposed  to  the  exti-emes,  and  contraries  are 
"all  such  things  jis  are  furthest  removed  from  each  other"  (Led.  J^.).  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  hit  the  mean  in  every  case.  To  what  extreme  are  we  indii'ed 
to  drift  ?  Pain  and  pleasui-e  are  the  tests.  Pleasure,  and  what  gives  j-leasure, 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (Led.  XL). 

Book  III.  What  is  involuntary  action?  That  which  is  done  through  com- 
pulsion 01'  ignorance.  Some  actions  are  mixed  ;  but  when  the  (efficient  cause 
is  in  oui*s«ilves  then  the  action  seems  to  be  voluntary  (Led.  I).  What  is  a 
compulsory  a<-,t?  It  is  an  act  the  efficient  cause  of  which  is  puiely  external, 
and  to  which  he  who  performs  the  act  contributes  nothing.  But  there  are 
a^its  which  in  the  abstract  ai-e  involuntary,  but  in  the  concrete  are  voluntary 
{Led.  IT.).  Every  action  done  in  ignorance  is  non-voluntaiy,  and  strictly 
involuntary  when  it  is  followed  by  pain  and  implies  regret;  and  acting  in 
ignorance — like  one  drunk — is  not  the  same  as  acting  from  ignorance,  as  the 
wicked  do  ;  nor  is  involuntary  apjdied  to  the  ignorant  action  of  a  wicked  man 
who  ought  to  know  better  (Led.  TIT.).  Men's  actions  are  not  involuntary  on 
account  of  being  elicited  by  anger  and  by  desire  (Led.  TV.).  What,  now,  Is 
jiurpose  ?  Voluntary,  but  ^nth  a  moi-e  circumsciibed  range.  It  is  not  desiie, 
nor  anger,  nor  wish.  Piu-pose  has  for  its  object  the  means  to  an  action 
(Led.  V.)  ;  nor  Ls  it  identical  with  opinion.  Is  not  the  object  of  purpose  all 
such  voluntai'y  action  as  involves  a  previous  deliberation  ?  The  etymology  of 
the  word  "piu'pose"  seems  to  indicate  a  previous  rejection  of  other  alterna- 
tives; so  it  involves  reasoning  (Led.  VI.).  What  do  men  deliberate  about? 
About  that  alone  wliich  is  in  their  own  individual  power,  and  where  genei-al 
rides  only  can  b(^  laid  down,  and  in  which  each  particular  case  is  uncer- 
tain, and  with  i*egard  to  means  rather  than  the  end  (Led.  VTI).  The  next 
{Led.  VTI  I)  continues  the  same  subject;  and  the  result  is  that  a  pui-pose  is 
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a  <lesir(;  foi-  soiru^tliiiig"  wliicli  is  within  our  reach,  tog"etlier  with  an  investig-a- 
tion  into  th<Mn(!ans  of  attaining  it  ( Luc.t.  IX.).  Rej^ai-ding-  t!i(!  object  of  wishes ; 
the  abstract  ajid  tnio  object  of  wish  is  that  which  is  really  g"oofl,  while  for  the 
individual  tli<;  ol»jec,t  of  liiswish  is  that  which  he  liolds  to  be  g-o<»d  (Lect.  A'^.). 
From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  g-ood  men  or 
bad  :  for  the  causes  of  our  actions  are  undev  our  own  »;ontrol,  and  therefore 
our  actions  themselves  are  undei*  oui'  control,  and  so  voluntaiy  (Led.  A'l.). 
What  if  a  man  be  incapaT)le  of  attention?  He  hin)self  is  respcfnsible.  If  a 
man  persists  in  a  course  of  con<luct  which  must  make  him  unjust — and  knows 
this — he  will  bectome  unjust  of  his  own  free  will.  Not  only  the  vices  of  our 
soids  are  voluntaiy,  but  in  some  cases  those  of  oui*  bcnlies  {Led.  XII.).  Are 
men  mastei-s  of  their  conceptions?  A  man  must  be  born  with  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sight,  by  which  he  will  judge  rightly,  and  will  choose  that 
which  is  really  good.  How  then  is  virtue  voluntary  'i  Because  the  good 
man  voluntarily  uses  the  right  means  {Lett.  XIII.).  Of  braveiy.  The 
brave  man  is  conserned  with  the  greatest  of  terrible  things,  and  under  the 
noblest  conditions:  and  su(;h  is  death  in  war,  involving  the  gi-eatest  and 
noblest  of  all  risks  {Led.  XI V.).  A  brave  num  is  never  terrified  out  of  his 
self-possession.  He  who  with  the  right  end  in  view  faces  what  he  ought,  and 
feai*s  it,  and  does  so  as  he  ought,  and  when  he  ought,  and  with  confidence, 
he  is  brave  {Led.  XV.).  The  next  {Led.  XVI.)  enlarges  on  bravery.  The 
next  ti'cats  of  what  kind  of  men  are  really  brave,  and  what  soi-t  of  men  they 
are  who  ai-e  falsely  called  such  {Led.  XVII.).  Contmued  {Led.  XVI 1 1.). 
Next  to  bi-avery  comes  temperance,  both  virtues  of  the  irrational  portions  of 
the  soul.  With  what  kind  of  j)leasure  is  this  "mean"  concerned?  Temper- 
ance is  concei'ucHl  with  some  of  the  bodily  pleasures,  that  is,  with  touch  and 
tjiste  {Led.  XIX.).  Excess  in  the  matter  of  pleasures  constitutes  intemper- 
ance, and  calls  for  blame  {Led.  XX.).  The  temperate  man  judges  all 
pleasures  by  the  standard  of  right  I'eason  {Led.  XXI.).  As  a  boy  oug-ht  to 
live  by  his  tutor's  rule,  so  desire  ought  to  act  by  the  ride  of  i-eason 
{Led.  XXII.). 

Book  IV.  Liberality.  It  is  the  mean  state  which  is  concerned  with  pro- 
perty, especially  regarding  giving,  and  putting  wealth  to  its  best  use  {Led.  I.). 
The  liberal  man  will  have  a  noble  view  in  disti-ibuting  his  gifts.  His  dis- 
tinctive nuirk  is  to  leave  for  himself  the  smaller  shai-e  {Led.  II.).  The 
liberal  man  will  both  give  and  take  as  he  ought  {Led.  III.).  The  prodigal 
in;ui  gives  to  others  and  abstains  tVom  taking,  only  he  does  neither  of  these 
rightly  and  properly.  The  illiberal  man  does  not  benefit  anybody,  not  even 
himself  {Led.  IV.).  lUiberality  has  two  pi-incipal  characteristics — giving 
too  few  pi'osents,  and  taking  too  many  and  too  large  sums.  Illiberality  is  in 
itself  a  greater  evil  than  prodigality,  and  it  leads  men  into  erroi's  both  moi-e 
numerous  and  more  great  {Led.  V.).  Next  comes  magnificence,  with  pro- 
perty for  its  object,  and  is  confined  to  the  expensive;  and  here  it  exceeds 
liberality.  Its  defoi-t  is  petfint'ss,  its  excess  vulgarity.  The  characteristic  of 
the  magnificent  man  is  nuignitude  of  si-ale  {Led.  VL).  The  most  magnificent 
expense  is  a  great  expenst*  upon  a  givat  object  ;  an«l  this  greatness  is  the 
measure  of  the  magnificence  {Led.  VII.).  Uigh-miniledness  comes  next, 
and  involves  greatness  of  scale,  just  as  true  beauty  re(]uii-es  a  gi-eat  bo<ly — 
little  men  being  neat  and  synuneti'ical.  indeed,  but  still  mtt  beautiful.  The 
virtue  of  the  high-mindeil  man  is  ctuicerned  with  honour.  Hiirh -minded ut-ss 
is  the  crow^l  of  all  the  virtues ;  it  is  impt'issible  to  l)e  high-minded  without 
perfect  nobility  of  characttM-  (  Lnf.  VIII).     The  high-minded  does  not  treat 
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honour  as  the  very  g"reatest  of  all  g-oods ;  hence  the  high-minded  are  held  to 
be  arrogant.  Those  who  have  good  foilune,  and  nothing  more,  end  by 
becoming  arrogant  and  insolent  (  Led.  IX.).  The  achievements  of  tlie  high- 
minded  man  will  1m;  lew,  but  gi-eat  in  themselves,  and  of  gr(;at  repute.  The 
high-minded  man  ought  to  move  slowly,  and  his  voice  ought  to  be  deep,  and 
his  utterance  deliberate  {Led.  J^.).  The  deficiency  of  this  in  little-minded- 
ness,  and  its  excess  vanity.  Tliese  two  are  enlarged  upon  {Ltd.  XI.).  We 
blame  the  ambitious  man  as  being  one  who  craves  for  honour  more  than  he 
ought,  and  who  seeks  it  fi'om  impi'oper  sources;  and  we  blame  the  unambi- 
tious man  as  one  who  will  not  receive  honour,  even  at  the  ])rice  of  a  noble 
achievement  {Led.  XII.).  Gentleness  is  a  mean  with  regard  to  anger; 
the  excess  wrathiulness  {Led.  XIII.).  Next  comes  a  description  of  the  man 
wlio  observes  tlie  mean  in  his  social  conduct.  The  obsefjuious,  the  flatterer, 
the  surly  and  contentious,  are  here  described  {Led.  XIV.).  The  braggart, 
the  ironical,  the  "plain  blunt  man,"  the  truthful  man,  and  the  "mock 
modest  "  are  described  {Led.  XV.),  and  the  butibon,  the  savage  and  austere, 
the  witty.  What  is  decorous  ridicule  ?  To  say  nothing  that  does  not  become 
a  liberally-minded  man,  though  it  would  seem  that  no  exact  rule  can  be 
given  {Led.  XVI.).  Shame  "is  the  fear  of  evil  repute,"  more  an  emotion 
than  a  formed  state  of  character.  The  young  ought  to  have  a  proper  sense 
of  shame  :  not  so  an  old  man  ;  for  no  man  of  such  an  age  ought  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  he  need  be  ashamed  {Led.  XVII.). 

Such  are  the  principles  of  Aristotle  adopted  by  the  Angelical, 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  his  teachings  or  morality.  The 
words  themselves  of  the  Stagyrite,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
given,  since  thus  the  double  advantage  is  gained  of  possessing 
the  ideas  of  the  author  himself,  and  also  the  principles  propa- 
gated by  his  commentator  ;  for  S.  Thomas  in  the  li)thics  follows 
the  Stagyrite  without  advancing  any  opinions  of  his  own,  except, 
for  instance,  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  gods,  and  then  he 
interx)rets  him  to  mean  the  separate  substances.* 

*  In  thjs  resume,  the  Nlcomachean  Ethics,  by  Robert  JVilliams,  B.A.,  have  been  followed  aa 
nearly  as  posHible 
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There  is  a  picture  of  the  Angelical  in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine 
at  Pisa,  painted  (1340)  by  Traini,  which  vividly  portrays  with 
the  pencil  what  I  have  been  aiming  at  sketching  with  the  pen. 
The  Saint  is  in  the  centre  ;  above  him  is  represented  the  Almighty 
in  a  sea  of  light  surrounded  by  choirs  of  angels  ;  below,  in  the 
clouds,  are  Moses,  the  Evangelists,  and  8.  Paul.  From  the 
Eternal  Father  lines  of  light  strike  down  upon  these  men  of 
God  ;  and  from  them,  in  a  threefold  ray,  concentrate  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Angelical.  On  either  side  of  S.  Thomas,  some- 
what lower  down,  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  one  holding  the 
Tinumis  open  before  him,  the  other  the  Kf/rics  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  a  beam  ascends  and  fastens  itself  on  the  brow  of  the 
Angelical,  harmonizing  with  the  Divine  illumination  which 
proceeds  from  the  Everlasting  Father.  The  Saint  himself  is 
seated  :  the  Sacred  Scriptures  lie  open  before  him  ;  whilst  he, 
calm,  gentle,  and  majestic,  points  to  the  first  words  of  the 
"  Sumrna  adversus  Gentiles  ;"  *'  My  mouth  shall  meditate  truth, 
and  my  lips  shall  hate  the  impious  one."*  The  "  impious  one  " 
is  Averroi'S  who  lic^s  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  the  "  Commen- 
tary "  at  his  side,  struck  by  one  of  the  tiaslu^s  whicli  shoot  from 
the  pages  of  the  inspired  writings  unrolled  upon  the  knees  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.f 

*  Proverbs,  Chap.  VII T.,  v.  7. 

t  GaiUU  jininti'd  it  still  nior»<  roniplicatod  pioturo  in  tht>  church  of  S.  Mnria  Novella.  The 
Aujtclicnl  is  111  the  ccntn>.  surrouiulfd  with  jihirv,  nil  olahoruto  (Jothic  hahliu'hiiio  haiiRs  ovi-r 
him.  li(>  holds  a  hook  in  his  hand  with  the  words  : — "  Propter  hoc  optari  ft  </<ift(,<  r$l  mihi  firn.-u.H  : 
ft  ini'ocari  it  miil  in  »»(■  lipiritiis  Hiipii-iititr.  ft  i>r(Vf}i>!tui  illam  rfir»>i>  ft  urtlit'im."  f-'^ip..  <'<i/>.  I'll.. 
]>.  7 — 8.)  Ahove  him  arc  ausjcls,  on  each  side  the  Prophets  and  Kvaii>:elists.  tive  on  either  hand 
--Most's,  Isaias.  Soloimin,  l>a\id.  Joh.  the  four  Kvanjielists,  and  S.  Paul  :  at  his  feet  lie  the  eiie- 
tiiies  of  Christian  truth — Ariiis.  Sahellius.  and  Averroes  with  his  Turhan  and  his  Commrntaiy. 
Then  «'ome  fourteen  alle<;oru'al  female  tigures  represeiitins:  the  seven  sciences  and  the  si-ven 
arts,  with  the  representative  man  of  each  several  sci<'nce  and  art  at  their  feet.  The  sci«'nces 
are  re]»reseiited  by  Justinian.  Clement  V..  l)enis.  the  Loinhard.  Bo»''thius.  the  Damasceue.  and 
S.  Aiigustiue  ;  the  arts,  by  Abraham,  Euclid.  Atlas.  Tnbalcaiu,  Zeno.  Cicero,  and  Prisciau.  fCf 
• 
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Hcrc^  tluMi  is  8.  Thomas  combating  the  al)prratioiis  of  tlie 
world,  and  the  special  errors  of  liis  day,  througli  the  power  of  a 
double  illumination  ;  tliat  which  j)r()c(H^ds  frf)m  above  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  revelation,  and  tliat  which  comes  from 
below  through  the  light  of  human  n^ason  :  Moses,  the  Evangc;- 
lists,  and  IS.  Paul  on  the  one  hand  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the 
other.  The  conc(mtrated  radiance  of  the  supernatural  and  tli(^ 
natural  ord(U"s,  wh(Mi  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intellect  of  a 
Saint  like  the  Angelical,  could  not  but  issue  in  some  great  benefit 
to  tlie  Christian  world.*  So  deep  a  knowledge  of  the  Fathers, 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  Holy  8crii)ture,  so  marvel- 
lous a  masj;ery  of  human  as  well  as  divine  pliilosophy,  joined  to 
a  burning  zeal  for  souls,  resulted  in  a  series  of  scientific  writings 
which,  leaving  out  the  "  Summa  Theologica''  altogether,  would 
immortalize  the  name  of  any  scholastic. 

The  character  and  contents  of  these  works  must  be  briefly 
indicated,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  intellectual 
activity  and  theological  position  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Besides  his  formal  lectures  in  the  University,  the  Saint  was 
in  the  habit  of  solving  the  difficulties  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  any  who  thought  fit  to  apjjly  to  him.f  The  collection 
of  these  answers  and  solutions,  which  are  called  "  Qu(£stiones 
Quodlibetales,'^  forms  a  very  curious  and  interesting  study. 
They  are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  subjects,  some  being  pro- 
found, others  quaint,  a  few  almost  absurd,  according  to  the 
character  of  him  who  asked  them,  but  they  are  specially  instruc- 
tive as  evincing  the  general  tendency  of  theological  thought  in 
the  thirteenth  century.^ 


WeriUT.  Der  h'iligp  Thnmnfi  von  Aqiujui,  Erntcr  Band.  Scrhstes  Cnpifel.  p.  873 — 874;  also  Kluj;l<'r'8 
Hanilhiich,  H.I..  ji.  'Sl'y- -'.i'M) . )  Poi-try  also  lias  not  bc«'ii  Hilciit  :  the.  Summa  wan  tlirowii  into 
\»'r.sc  by  H>a<iiitli  Rii};<{UMi  (liinne.  iC'vi).  Werner  also  speaks  of  F.  Fracassi's  Sol  Aquinas  illua- 
tralnit  »aera  poftii,  aive  I'anegyria  epigravimatica  liexaatichn  in  vitaiii  D.  Thomat,  in  trea  libros  disttncta. 
Jioma  \m\.  4". 

*■  Tbc  Aiitjelical  was  piinri])ally  raised  »ip  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  V)etween  faitli  and 
reason.  It  «as  l»y  tliis  that  he  overset  one  of  the  eaidinal  errors  of  the  Arabians  : — "  VN'er  die 
Sehrifleii  dec  Scjiolastikt-r  liest.  der  wird  }?ar  hiiiiti;;  der  Formel  be;;e;;nen  :  "  es  sei  etwas  walir 
ofhr  kiinne  litn;;elien  in  der  IMiilosojdiie  nnd  Tlieolo^ie  ;'  o<ler  :  '  es  verstosse  eiu  Sat'/,  sowohl 
;;e;:en  die  I'riiieipien  der  I'liilosopliie.  als  aneh  «e;;en  den  Cilanbensinhalt  ;  oder:  '  es  sri  etwas 
irrthiinilieh  iiacli  del- lMiiioso]>hie.  nnd  liaretiseh  nach  <leni  Glanben  :' ,ja  sojrar :  '  es  sei  diest-s 
oder  jenes  hiiretjseli  ini  (ilanben  nnil  in  der  Philosojdiie.'  I  clxMall  leiiten  also  die  Seliolast iker 
den  Aratnsten  i^i-jjeniiber  ein  besonderes  <ji'wieht  daianf,  nieht  bios  theoretiscdi  den  Grnndsalz 
festznhalten  da.s>  V'ernnnft  nnd  (ilaiibe  sicli  nieht  widerstieiten  konnen.  sonderu  dies(!S  aneh 
ini  Einz«'lnen  nnd  IJesonfU-rn  naehznweisen.  besonders  in  Bezug  anf  .jene  J>ehrnieinnn}jen, 
welehe  die  Arabisten.  ob;;lejeh  sie  init  dein  Glaiiben  ini  Widersjjrnek  staiiden.  als  j)hilosopiK<!)i 
walir  fehthielt<n.  Un<l  ^erade  darans  erwnehs  fiir  die  .Selu>lastik  der  grosse  Voitbeil,  dass 
.■lolche  Fiajren  anf  philosophiscdwni  Stand]>nnkte  niit  aller  Griindlichkeit  nnd  nach  alien  Seitea 
iiiii  er()rt»-rt  wnrden  :  was  vielleieht  ohne  jeiien  Gefjensat/,  nieht  in  dein  {jleieben  Masse  gesche- 
jien  sein  wiirde."  (Stiickl,  GeHchichU  der  Pliiloaophie  des  Mittelaltera,  Zu:eiter  Bund,  Ersie  Abtliei- 
lung.  Einleitwuj.  tj.  11.)  "* 

t  See  Folume  I.  of  thia  work,  Chap.  XVIII. ,  p.       —      . 

t  His  treatment  of  the  question  of  bajdising  .Jewish  children  against  tlie  wish  of  their  par- 
ents is  intere»itiiig  ((.^aodih.  II.,  Art.  VIJ..  p.  47K,  Vol.  IX.).  Does  a  Crusader  who  dies  before  lie 
Las  set  out  on  bis  jonruey  gain  a  plenary  indulgenee  of  all  his  sins  ?  {Quodlib.  II.,  Art.  XVI., 
p.  484.)  Did  Christ  truly  eat  after  the  Kesnrreetion.  and  assimilate  food?  (Qnodlih.  III.,  Art. 
v.,  p.  488.)  Are  dis<iples  following  ditlerent  opinions  of  their  masters  excused  from  the  sin  of 
error?  (Qiwdlih.  III.  Art.  X..p.  491.)  Can  one  disembodied  spirit  know  another  di.sembodied 
spirit?    {QiuHllib.III.,Art.XXI..p.M\.)      Do  the  damned  rejoice  at  the   Bufferings  of  their 
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The  ^^QucBstiones  "  occupy  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
the  Parma  edition.  Each  "  Quodlibetu7u,^^  and  of  these  there 
are  twelve,  contains  a  given  set  of  questions,  each  question  hav- 
ing under  it  a  certain  number  of  articles.  For  instance,  the 
first  ^^  Quodlibetuiri^^  contains  ten  qiiestions,  answered  by 
twenty-two  articles  ;  the  s(icond  eight,  with  sixteen  articles  ; 
the  third  fourteen,  with  thirty  articles  ;  and  so  on.  In  all,  the 
number  of  articles  under  the  twelve  "  Quodlibcta  "  extends  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  differing  in  length  or  importance  accor- 
ding to  the  subjiict-matter.  Points,  for  instance,  which  had  a 
peculiar  interest  at  that  day,  are  treated  fully,  such  as  questions 
regarding  the  corruption  of  forms  ;  '^  the  relation  of  parochial 
work  to  study  ;  ^  the  drawing  of  young  men  into  religion  ;  <^  the 
relative  perfection  of  religious  and  parish  priests  ;  ^  the  recep- 
tion of  children  to  the  habit  who  have  not  been  practised  in  the 
precepts  ;^  the  relation  of  precepts  to  counsels  ;  ^  the  precedence 
of  precepts  or  counsels  ;  ^  whether  the  Angelic  intellect  can 
know  individual  things  ;^  whether  manual  labour  is  of  precept ;  ^ 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  tiring  to  enumerate. 

As  examples  of  quaint  questions  these  might  be  mentiont^d  : 
— Whethej:*  an  angel  can  pass  from  point  to  point  without  going 
through  the  intermediate  space  ;  ^  whether  it  suffices  to  confess 
ill  scriptis  ,*•  whether  perjury  be  a  greater  sin  than  homicide  ;  "^ 
whether  a  monk  sins  mortally  by  eating  moat  ; "  whether  it  is  a 
sin  to  wish  to  b(^  a  bishop  ; "  whether  the  damned  rejoice  in  the 
punishment  of  their  enemies  ;  ^  whether  this  be  false  :  "  God 
can  sin  if  he  wishes  ;"'i  whether  a  crusader  who  is  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  dies  a  better  death  than  one  who  is  going 
thithc^r  ;  "■  whether  an  ang(^l  can  be  in  the  convexity  of  the 
empyrean  heavens;''  whether  a  person  could  be  naturally  or 
miraculously  both  a  virgin  and  a  father ;  ^  whether  truth  be 
stronger  than  wine,  a  king,  or  a  woman  ; "  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

All  thes(^  subjects  evince  the  play  and  activity  of  the  scholas- 
tic mind  at  that  day,  and  how  patiently  the  Angelical  set  him- 

(>iu«iiiii>a  ?  (QuixWih.  HI..  Art.  XXIV.,  />.  50:i.)  How  fur  isn  uuiii  oblijictl  to  follow  his  oonsrieucei 
wlu'U  ill  onor  I  (Qitodlih.  111.,  Art.  XX  I'll.,  p.  ."SOS.)  Is  the  viiiiilmw  ii  sijjn  that  thrr»-  will  Ih"  no 
cU'luy;*'  I  ((,)i«)r//i7<.  ///.,  Art.  XXX..  p.  r)(t7.)  Shouhl  tlu'olo>;i«:il  loiulusitiiis  !»«•  the  work  of 
riMison,  or  of  aiit  liorit.v  !  ( (,>((0(//i7).  /!'..  .Irl.  .V  I'lll..  /<.  517.)  Dors  lu'  sin.  who,  )>os8t>ssiiig  sajHT- 
lluit.v,  retust'8  a  ln';;,niir  wl»o  asks  liiiii  for  uUiis  /    (Quoittih.  \'IIl.,  Art.  XL,  p.  b»\.) 

(a)  Quoaiilu'tdiii  1..  Art.  V.,  p.  Atil,  Vol.  IX.  (b)  guodlib.  I..  Art,  XIV.,  p.  46*7. 

(c)  Quoaiil).  111.,  Art.  XI..  p.  491  ;  also  Art.  XIII.,  p.  494 — llC). 

((/)  (,»iio<lUl).  111..  Art.  Vll.,  p.  4%.  (f)  Viuullib.  IV..  Art.  XXIII.,  p.  519. 

(  /•)  Viio.ilih.  IV.,  Art.  XXIV,,  p.  .V25.  ((/)  guoilhb,  V.,  Art.  XIX.,  p.  536. 

(h)  VuodliU.  VII.,  An.  111.,  p.  rvW 

(I)  Vuoillib.  VII.,  Art.  XVII.,  p.  .ViS  ;  also  Art,  XVIII..  p,  biu. 

(A)  yiio.llil),  I,,  Art.  v..  p,  4(;i.  Vol.  IX.  (/)  t^vvo.llib.  I.,  Art.  X..  p.  46.\ 

(hi)  t,>iio(llib.  1:,  Art.  XVlll.,  p.  470.  (n)  gno.lhb.  I  ,  Art.  XX..  p.  470. 

(0)  guoiUil>.  11..  Art.  XI.,  p.  4!il.  (;))  yuodlib.  III.,  Art.  XXIV.,  p.  SOX 

(<2)  t^Kullib.  v.,  Art.  IV,.  p.  .V29.  (ri  Qiiodlib.  V.,  Art.  XIV..  p.  5:U. 

(.s)  Quodlib.  VI.,  Art.  III.,  p.  543;  (Cf.  Summa  Theoloyica,  Pars.  I.,  giui'st.  LXVIII..  Art,  IV.. 
p.  UCS,  Vol.  I.) 

(0  QuoiUib.  VI.,  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  551.  («)  Quodlib.  XII.,  Art.  XX.,  p.  6-26. 
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self  to  answer,  for  tlie  sake  of  others,  questions  wliicli  lie 
himself  often  tlionglit  to  be  frivolous  or  beside  the  point. 

The  *'  Qfitestiones  Dispvtatoi''  b<'long  to  quite  another  order 
of  thouglit.  They  contain  the  subject-niatti^r  of  the  Angelical's 
deepest  Expositions.  He  composed  th(im  in  his  responsible 
office  of  teaclier  in  the  schools.  After  the  Master  had  finished 
his  "  Commentary"  on  the  **  Sentences,"  he  then  carried  the 
students  through  a  more  elevated  course,  and  developed, 
expanded,  or  explained  special  questions  of  theology.  This 
was  the  main  occupation  of  S.  Thomas  from  the  time  he  took 
his  Doctor's  cap  till  he  was  called  away  to  Italy.*  This  was 
with  him  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity.  He  was  steadily 
preparing  and  quarrying  the  stone  for  his  imperial  edifice  ;  his 
labours  on  the  "  Qucestiones  Disp?itatce''  bear  immediately  upon 
it,  and  are  as  direct  and  perfect  a  preparation  as  he  could  have 
made  for  the  great  labour  of  his  life.  The  advance  made  by 
him  here  upon  his  earlier  works  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
eye  is  steadier  and  clearer,  hard  knots  are  cut  with  a  quicker 
and  more  incisive  hand,  truth  is  brought  out  as  with  a  lens,  all 
outlines  are  sharp,  error  is  crushed,  and  the  workman  shows 
himself  to  be  not  merely  an  able  man  but  a  thorough  master. 

These  "  Qucestionefi  DisputatcB"  occupy  a  large  space  amongst 
the  minor  writings  of  the  Saint ;  thej^  take  up  one  thousand 
and  ninety  jjages,  making  sixty-three  questions,  and  over  four 
hundred  articles.!  The  great  treatise,  it  may  be  called,  "  De 
Veritate,'^  which  would  have  given  a  name  to  any  theologian 
or  philosopher,  had  he  never  written  anything  else,  fills  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  was  the  outcome  of  over  two 
years'  steady  labour.  Twenty-nine  questions,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  articles,  are  contained  under  that  single 
head.J      None  of  those  strange  difficulties  found  amongst  the 

*  Wfiuer  spes  the  arohitectouic  principle  in  these  elaborate  "Questions."  He  says: — "  Es 
■WMirde  benierkt,  dass  Tliomas  in  den  Qmnntionibus  disjrutatlH  die  Kunst  der  soliolastischeu 
Dialektik  zu  ihrcni  hiichsteu  (irade  aiiszubildeu  beniiibt  war.  Es  t^alt  der  sor;jfjiltij{sten  Ansar- 
beitunji,  Bfstininninj;  und  BeKriinzun;;  jedes  eiuzelneu  tiieolo;;i8cben  Be<?ritteH,  uni  ilin  aU 
all.seitiK  passendes  (ilied  deni  grossen  Ban  eintiifjen  zu  kiinnen,  welclier  vor  seiner  Sccie  stand. 
Die  scbolastisebe  That i^^keit  war  ibreiii  {{anzen  W'eseu  nach  cunstriietiv  und  arcliitektouiscli ; 
aut  vollkomnienste  Dui cbbildunj^  dieser  ar<-liitt'ktonis<,'lien  Kunst  zweekte  deiui  au(;li  letztlieli 
die  Bearbeitung  aller  Einzelnheiten  des  Bauniatenales  ab.  Deinuacli  niusste  denu  aucb  jedes 
einzelne  Objeet  und  Problem  znr  Gesaiunitheit  der  iibrigeu  in  die  vielseitigste  Relation  gesetzt 
Wfr«len  und  da<lurcli  eine  deni  Sinne  des  (ianzen  eutspreeliende  Gestalt  bekoiunien,  daniit  es 
sicb  dem  Ganzen  liarnioniseh  eiufiigte  niid  den  Sinn  des  Ganzen  auf  die  \  jclseitigste  Weise 
spiegelte.  deni  graclilifleneu  Krvstalle  ahnlie.h,  der  in  seinen  vielen  FlJichen  das  eine  nnd  selbe 
Bild  viclfach  wiedergibt.  Fiir  solclie  kunstreicli  gearl)eitete.  und  das  in  sie  geleitete  Liclit 
einer  tiefsinnigen  W'eisheit  in  hnudertlaltigeni.  vielfarl)igeni  Ketlexe  wiederstrablende  kry- 
biallinisehe  Gebilde  siinl  die  einzelnen  artictdi  der  qiuxstiuves  disputata;  zu  nehmeii."  (Der  heUige 
TlioiiKis  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Vierten  Capital,  p.  361 — 'M2.) 

t  Sancti  ThoniJe  Aquinatis  QwBStiones  DisputaUe,  Tom.  /.,  p.  1—638;  Tom.  II.,  p.  1—438;  Vol. 
VIII..  IX.     Ed.  I'arm. 

t  For  instance:  De  Veritate,  p.  1— 22;  De  Scientia  Dei,  ;j.  23— 51 ;  De  Ideis.  p.  52— 62:  De 
Verbo,  p.  63—72;  De  Providentia,  ;>.  73— 90;  De  Praidestinatioue,  p.  92—102;  De  Libro  VitiC,  p.  H>3 
— 110;  De  coguitione  Angelorum,  p.  1 11 — 144;  De  coguitione  Scientia;  Angeliwe  per  illuniina- 
tiones  et  locutiones.  p.  145— 153;  De  Mente,  p.  154—180;  De  Magistro,  ;>.  181—189;  De  Prophetia, 
p.  190—216;  De  Raptu.  p.  217-225;  De  Fide.  ;>.  226—247;  De  Katione  sujterion  et  inferiori,  j).  248 
—259;  De  Svuderesi, />.  259-261;  De  Conscieutia,  p.  264—272;  De  coguitione  prirui  homiuis,  p.  273 
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"  Q^iodliheta''  are  allowed  to  enter  here.  All  is  serious  work. 
8ome  of  the  deepest  problems  of  theology,  some  of  the  most 
abstract  questions  of  philosophy,  some  of  the  most  insidious 
errors  of  metaphysics  are  here  discussed.  Perhaps  the  Angeli- 
cal never  wrote  a  work  which  pointed  more  directly  at  the 
errors  of  his  day,  or  sank  so  deeply  into  the  well  of  truth. 
The  pantheism  of  the  Easterns,  the  rationalistic  principles  of 
Abelard,  the  various  heresies  which  were  fixed  in  the  intellect 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  combated  and  completely  over- 
thrown, not  merely  throiigh  the  power  of  authority,  but  by  the 
sharp-pointed  lance  of  reason.^  The  doctrines  of  emanation, 
the  grotesque  teachings  of  Spanish  and  Arabian  philosophers, 
are  met  fairly,  and  are  as  fairly  proved  abortive.  Any  one 
reading  the  "  Suinrna  Theologica""  after  studying  these  "  Quces- 
tiofies  Dis'piitaUe''  will  perceive  that  whilst  he  was  forming  the 
minds  of  his  students  and  annihilating  error,  the  Angiilical  was 
at  the  same  time  hewing  out  the  great  blocks  and  keystones  for 
his  mighty  architectonic  work. 

These  "  Qucestiones  DisputatCB''  are  thrown  into  certain  grand 
divisions.  The  tirst,  headed  "  De  Potential''  is  composed  of 
ten  questions,!  with  a  certain  number  of  articles  under  each, 
sometimes  seven,  sometimes  nineteen,  sometimes  six,  according 
to  the  subject-matter.  Next  comes  "  De  Malo^''  sixteen  ques- 
tions in  all,  with  their  various  articles. J  Two  qu<^stions  suc- 
ceed, each  complete  in  itself  and  called  a  "  Qinjeatio  Un'wa^'' 


—  21!7;  1)«'  cofinitioiu'  ai»im:v>  separata',  ;>.  288— 292:  IH"  sciontiiv  aniiiia'  Cliristi.  p.  293— .T02:  De 
Bono,  j>.  :iti:t — ;U2;  De  Volmitiitr, />.  ;il4— :t34;  Di'  Voliintati-  Dti,  j>.  XJ5— 347 ;  iH-  lilun*  ^rhitrio, 
}t.  34!t— 37t);  !)»•  SciiMialitatf, /A  377— 3:i(i ;  l)t>  I'assioiiihiis  Aiiinia-.  ;>.  387—408;  iWMiintia,  p.  411— 
42(i;  !)»■  .lustiliralioiu-  iiui>ii. /).  427 — 143;  IH*  Ciratia  I'liiisti.  p.  445 — \h)ti.  A8  an  f\aiii)ilf  of  the 
Aitirh's.  takf  (^mi stio  XI.,  Ih-  Mmiistro  :  tlifie  arc  t\mr  articles: — 1.  I'trttm  hvinv  potuiit  <.h>rrre  irl 
tiki  in<i{iisttr.  vil  .so/k.s  ]>r>i.i.  2.  L'lrnm  uliqui.i  possit  did  mai/istcr  sni  i;)»iiw.  3.  I'trtim  tmmo  ab 
Anyclo  tlociri ponxit.     4.    Vtrum  docere  sit  actus  ritir  cont  ni/iUuivir,  Vfl  aclivir.     VoL  JX.     Ed.  I'unti. 

*■  Tak»' simply  t  wo  points:  creation,  and  tlu^  nature  of  the  hnnmn  sonl — points  on  which 
th»i  Kaslerns  priiicipiiUv  eru'd.  In  feacliiiiti  these  the  An-ji-lieal  hrin<;s  ont  tlie  fnll  trnth  by  a 
most  masterly  analysts.  ,Sef  <,>i«rsfi()  ///..  l>r  Cmiliour.  under  the  jjeneral  headini;  of  /*»•  I'ottiitiii, 
p.  24 — 7.').  This  one  «|nestH>n  is  re.solv«Ml  in  nin«'teen  arlieles.  to  ;;i\f  whuh  willTte  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  rest.  1.  Itrnni  Dens  possit  ali»inid  creare  t-x  nihilo.  2.  I'trnm  creatio  sit  nintatio. 
3.  Utrnm  creatio  sit  aliijiiid  realiter  in  creatnra.  et  si  est.  tjuid  sit.  4.  I'truni  pot<Milia  cr<'Hndi 
sit  alieni  en-atnr;e  eomnuini«'al)ilis.  vel  eli:ini  actus  <'reationis.  5.  I'trnm  po.vsit  esse  ali(|nid 
(|Uod  nou  sit  a  Deo  ereatnm.  6.  Utruni  sit  ununi  tautuiu  creationis  principiuni.  7.  l'lrnm 
Deus  operctur  in  ojxMatione  natni-.c.  8.  I'trnm  Dens  oper«t\ir  in  natnia  crcando.  3.  I'trtini 
anima  rati<unilis  edneatnr  in  ess«'  ])er  crt-af ionein,  vel  ])er  s«'minis  tradnctionem.  Ill  I'trnm 
auinni  ralionalis  sit  ireata  in  coipore.  11.  I'trnm  aninui  sensihdis  vel  venetahilis  sit  jmm  crea- 
tionem,  vel  tradueatnr  ex  seminc.  12.  I'trnm  aninni  sensibilis  vel  vevtetahilis  sit  in  aeniine  a 
princii)io  qnando  deciditnr.  13.  I'trnm  alitiniil  ens  jili  alio  jiossit  esse  aMernnm.  14.  I'trnm  tjuod 
est  a  Deo  cliversnm  in  essentia,  ]iossit  semper  fuissc.  l.">.  I'trnm  res  processerint  n  Deo  jht 
lu'cessitatcm  natnr:e  vel  |>e»  arhitrium  voluntatis.  lH.  Itrum  ah  imo  prinio  po.ssit  proeedere 
nniltitndo.  17.  I'trnm  mnndiis  semper  tu<-nt.  18.  I'l  rum  .\ni;eli  sint  creati  ante  ninndnm  visi- 
hilem.  l!i.  l'lrnm  poterint  esse  Anyt-Ii  ante  uuindnin  visibilem.  (8.  Thouis;  Aquiuatia  (>i>;>. 
Omnia,  rot.  I'lII.) 

t  I.— l>e  Potcntia  Dei;  H. — De  potentiiv  jj«'U*'rativa  iu  Divinis;  HI. — De  Crratione;  IV. — De 
creatii>ne  materiie  intormis;  V. — De  ("tniservatiom'  rerum  in  esse  a  Deo;  VI. — De  Miraciilis; 
Vll. — De  Divinie  Ksst-nlia*  simplicilate  :  VIU. — De  his  qua*  relative  dicnntur  de  Deo  ab  a'teruo; 
IX. — De  Personis  Divinis;   X. — De  Piocessionc  Divinarum  Personarnin. 

%\. — De  malo  in  comninni:  II. — I>e  Peccatis;  III. — De  Cansa  i>eccati:  IV. — De  Peccato 
orijiiinili;  V. — De  Poena  orijjinalis  peccati;  VI. — De  ehctione  hnniana.  sen  de  libero  arbitrio; 
Vli. — De  p«>cc«to  veuiali:  Nlll. — De  vitiis  capitalibus;  IX. — De  inani  Kl**ria  ;  X. — Deinvidia; 
XL— De  accidia;  XII.— Dc  ira;  XIII.— De  avarilia;  XIV.— De  gula;  XV.— De  luxuria;  XVI.— 1)^ 
diumouibus. 
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one  "  De  SpirltuaUbus  Creaturis^''  the  other  *'  De  Anima  f'^ 
an«^  finally  there  is  a  third,  "/)e  Uiiione  Vorbi  IncarnatV 
Five  more  *'  QucBstiones  U7iic(B''  follow,  "  Be  Virtutilms  in 
CoffWiuni,''  "  De  Caritate,''  '*  De  Correctio7ie  Fraterna,''  "  De 
'Spe,'*  and  " /)e  Vhiuti/ms-  Cardinalihus.''''  Lastly,  there  istliat 
splendid  treatise  "  De  Veritate,''  which,  as  Vias  been  said,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  writings  of  the  great  Angelical.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-nine  questions,  with  the  usual  series  of 
articles  according  to  the  division  of  the  object-matter.  It  em- 
braces four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  care  and  elaboration,  are  developed  with  sin- 
gular lucidity,  and  a  thread  of  order  runs  through  the  whole 
which  lends  a  unity  to  the  component  parts. 

Under  the  great  headings  of  "  Power,"  "  Evil,"  and  ''  Truth," 
the  8aint  has  treated  with  a  depth,  simplicity,  and  brevity  all 
his  own,  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  philosophy.  For  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
power  of  S.  Thomas  in  overthrowing  error,  and  to  acquire  a 
notion  of  his  driving  force  of  mind,  these  questions  themselves 
must  be  studied  in  detail.  To  bring  out  his  full  merit,  even  in 
this  his  minor  work,  would  occupy  not  simply  a  few  pages,  but 
a  moderate  volume.f 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  handy  of  the  Saint's  works  is  his 
"  Compendmm  TheologicB,''  which  he  dedicated  to  his  beloved 
socius  Reginald. +  It  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  lucidity,  and 
reasoning.  Most  probably  it  was  written  specially  for  the  use  of 
missionaries  who  went  into  distant  parts  amidst  pagans  and  bar- 
barians. It  is  a  most  compendious  resume  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
thrown  irjto  a  nut-shell,  and   yet  capable  of  being  expanded 


*  "  De  Spiritualihus  CreaturUt"  ia  thrown  into  eleven  articles^  "  Df  Anima"  into  twenty-one. 
Tliey  directly  overset  the  doctrines  of  the  Arahs  and  of  Avi-rroes.  For  example,  see  under  the 
first  heading.  Art.  IX. — Utrum  iutellectns  possibilis  sit  nnus  in  omnibus  honiinibus.  p.  452;  and 
Art.  X. — Utrnm  intellectus  ajjens  sit  unns  omnium  hominnin,  p.  456:  and  under  the  second, 
Art.  IT. — Utrum  aninia  humana  sit  separata  secundum  esse.  p.  4*58  ;  Art.  III. — L'trum  iutellectus 
possibilis,  sive  anima  intellectiva  sit  una  in  omnibus,  p.  4T2;  Art.  V. — Utrum  iiitelle<tus  aijena 
sit  nnus  et  separatus,  p.  478.  Tliese  aw^  points  which  tlie  Angelical  is  never  wearied  of  insisting 
on  and  of  repeating  continiially.     (X.  Thomre  Aquinatis,  C>jv>.  t)/H)iirt,  Vol.  VIII.) 

T  Take  aa  an  example  the  simple  Arti«;le  (und«-r  QurrHio  VI.,  p.  308—31?,  Toi.  VIII.)  Utrum 
homo  hniirat  lihrram  rbcti'inrm  artuuni.  aut  rx  ■lUX'^xintute  eliyat.  Here  are  as  many  as  twenty-lour 
arguments  advanced  against  the  liberty  of  mans  will;  next  the  whole  matter  is  discussed, 
develoi)ed.  explained,  and  then  twenty-four  detailed  replies  are  given  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  bt-giuuing.  This  position  is  founded  on  Scripture  and  Philonojihjf : — "  Sed  contra 
est  quod  dicit  Ecclu  XV.,  14:  Dftut  ab  initio  cotistituit  hominfin.  et  reliqnit  rum  in  mfinibn-s  cun-iilii 
guL  Hoc  autem  non  esset,  uisi  ha1>eret  liberam  electioiiem.  qua;  est  ai)petitus  praconsiliati.  ut 
dwitUT  iu  III.  Ethic  (Cap.  II.  et  III.).  Ergo  homo  haViCt  liberam  electionem  suoruni  actuura. 
Pritterea,  potentia-  rationales  sunt  ad  opposita.  secundum  Philosophum  (IX.  Metnph.  Com.  III.). 
Sfd  voluntas  est  potentia  ratioiialis;  est  enim  in  ratione,  ut  dicitur  in  III.  De  Anima  (Com. 
XLIL).  Ergo  voluntas  se  habet  ad  opposita  et  non  ex  necessitate  movetur  ad  unum.  Pr<e- 
terea,  secundum  Philoaophum  (in  III.  Ethic.  Cap.  V.),  homo  est  dominus  sui  actus,  et  in  ipso 
est  agere  et  non  agere.     Sed  hoc  non  esset,  si  non  haheret  liberam  electionem  suorum  actuum." 

t  Compendium  Theolo^ae  ad  Fratrem  Regiualdum  Socium  suum  carissimum,  p.  1 — S5 
(Opuaculum  I.),  Vol  XVI.  In  reality  it  principally  consists  in  a  development  of  the  Tractates 
De  decem  pneceptis  et  lege  Amoris  ^C>//w«c.  ///.>.  p.  97— 114 ;  De  Articulis  Fidei  et  Ecclesiae 
Sacramentis  (Opu-tc  IV.).  p.  115—122;  Expositio  Orationis  Dominicte  ( Opuac.  V.).  p.  123—134; 
and  the  Expositio  Symboli  Apoatolorum  (Opusc.  VII.),  p.  133—151,  VoL  XVI.  (See  Vol.  I.  of  this 
tcork,  Chap.  XXI.,  p. '     ,  sqq.) 
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by  one  who  knows  how  to  elicit  the  fruitfulness  of  principle, 
and  serviceable  in  every  way  to  those  having  the  care  of 
souls :  it  is  a  kind  of  "  Summa  Theologica  "  in  its  minutest 
form.  Here,  unlike  in  several  of  the  Opuscula,  the  Saint  does 
not  rest  so  much  upon  authority  as  on  reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
carefully  confirms  by  intellectual  arguments  those  positions 
which  have  been  before  maintained  by  faith.* 

This  little  work  occupies  eighty-five  pages.  The  first  part  is 
subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chapters ;  the 
second  has  only  ten  ;  the  third  was  never  written.  It  was 
originally  proposed  to  be  in  three  grand  divisions  :  the  first 
treating  of  matters  which  could  be  reduced  to  the  general  head- 
ing of  Faith,  the  second  to  that  of  Hope,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Charity. t  The  Angelical,  however,  had  only  time  fully  to 
complete  the  first  portion ;  at  his  death  he  had  not  got  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  part,  in 
which  he  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.J 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chap- 
ters of  this  Com'peMdiuin  cannot  be  very  heavy  ones.  Their 
length  varies ;  those  dealing  with  subjects  intimately  affecting 
the  errors  of  that  day,  for  instance,  respecting  the  Arabian 
aberrations  regarding  the  unity  of  man's  intellect,  are  drawn 
out  at  considerable  length,  and  are  argued  with  great  care  and 
elaboration.  Then,  again,  all  those  questions  which  bear  upon 
our  Lord  are  more  fully  developed  than  any  other  dogmatic 
portions.  On  the  whole,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Compeiidiimi,  Scripture  is  but  scantily  made  use  of,  whilst  the 
Fathers  are  seldom  referred  to.     Simplicity,  order,  brevity,  and 

*  The  .'"aiut  bffi'os  thus:— "/Eterni  Patris  verhnm  sua  imiiifiisitnte  univeraa  compi-e- 
lieiuhiis,  ut  hoinintMu  ptr  ixTcata  iniiioratmn  in  «'«'lsitiHliu«'ni  Oiviiia-  jjlotia' n'voraret,  breve 
licvi  vohiit  nostra  lucNitalc  assimiiita,  non  sua  th-jiosita  uui.jr.stat*'.  Kt  ut  a  citlestis  vtMl>i 
<'ap«'ssru<hi  (loi'triua  uullus  cxcusahilis  rrtUhTctnr.  <|U(i<l  luo  Mtiuliosis  diffusr  et  tUhicidf  jut 
«liv»'rsa  SiTii>tu!a'  saufta>  vohiuiiua  Iradidcrat.  luoptcr  orciii)at<>s  sul>  luu-vi  8uniiun  Iiuiuaniu 
^ahitis  diii'iriuau)  <"(>uchi.sit.  Consistit  i-iiiui  huuiaiia  .nahis  iu  vcritatis  i-ounitioui'.  no  h«t 
divcvsos  eiiiuts  inlflh-flus  obscmtHir  huuiauus:  in  d»  hiii  tiuis  intrnlione.  \\v  indt  bitos  tiui-s 
Hertan(h»,  a  viua  rtlicitat*'  di-lioiat ;  in  ,justitia>  obst-rvatiouf.  n«'  pir  vitia  divfrs*  sitrdusoat. 
C(),sjniti()u«Mn  aiittni  vcritatis  hiiuuma*  salufi  u»'«'«'ssariau»  bn-vibus  et  i>aui'i»  tidei  artiuiilis 
coniiuidu'ndit."     (S.  Thuina<  Anuinat is  (^';>;>.  Omnin.  ('<(/>.  /..  ;>.  1,  \'i>l.  XVl.) 

t  The  Saint  says  hinistlt: — '  I't  i>;ilur  t  it)i.  tili  t-arissiuH-  K«'<;inahU'.  citinpendiosaiudootrinRn) 
dc  Christiana  ii-li;;i»nH'  tiadani,  (|uau)  »i-iup«'\'  pra>  oculis  no.ssis  lutbcrt-:  riroa  ba'C  tria  iu 
piirsonti  opvrc  tola  nostra  vi-rsatiir  intt'utio.  Prinnini  df  l"iil«'.  h»tuu<b»  dc  Sp*-.  tt-rtio  vi-ro  tli- 
('aritat*'  ajrt'inus.  Hoc  cnini  »'t  apostolicus  ordo  halut,  <t  ratio  rt-i-ta  rt-qnirit.  Non  euini  an)or 
rt'otus  t'ssc  potest,  lusi  (h'bitu.s  tinis  spei  statuiilur;  nee  lioe  esse-  jxitest.  si  vet  itatis  a^nit  io 
ilesit.  I'rinio  ijiitur  neeessaria  «'st  ti(b-s.  per  »iuaiu  veriiateni  eo;;noseas:  seennib>  spes.  per 
quani  in  ib-bito  tine  tna  ii\teutio  ooUot'itur ;  tertio  neeessaria  est  earita.s.  per  ((uani  tuut>attectus 
totaliter  ordinetur."     (Cap.  1.  ;).  1,   Vol.  XVI.) 

t  These  are  liis  hist  words  fCap.  If.,  Qinxi  rrgr»»M»i  ohtittrri  est  pf^ivtihilr.) : — "  OjMirt^'t  anthem 
ulterius  ostentbie,  quod  homo  ad  illud  rejinuni  pervenire  possit  .  alio«)uin  trust  ra  8|M>rarel  et 
pateretur.  rrinm  autt>in  :ipi)aret  hoe  esse  possihde  ex  i*roniissione  diviin»:  dieit  enini  l>(Muiuus. 
IjHc.  \  1 1.,  '.Vi:  'Nolite  tiint>re  iiusiMus  fjrex,  quia  eoinphieuit  Patri  vestrodare  vobis  ivjinnni.' 
Kst  anient  diviuiuu  heneplaeituni  elMeax  ad  in»pU'inluu»  ouiue  qvuid  dispouit.  seeunduui  illud 
Isa,  Xl.t'I..  10;  '("onsiliuni  uieuni  stabit.  et  oninis  vohintas  uu-a  tiet.'  "Voluntati  enini  ejus 
«|uis  resistit  I'  ut  ilieitur  ad  l\om<in.  IX..  19.  Seoundo  ostenditur  hoe  esse  possibile  exeiuplo.'' 
Thi>n  the  editor  exelaiins  :  '  Hueusque  eonipilavit  S.  Tlionias  de  .\quino  breveiu  eouipilatuiueiu 
Tlieolosjia^ ;  sed,  proh  dolor  !  uiorte  pncveutus  earn  sic  iucuiupletaui  diiuisit  ! "  fOousc  /.,  p.  83. 
VoLX]-l.) 
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clearness  of  reasoning,  seem  princix)al]y  to  have  been  sturlied 
here,  whilst  the  Angelical  k(M'p8  within  the  rigid  bounds  of  a 
genuine  Breviloquiu?Ji*  The  first  thirty-six  articles  are  taken 
np  with  the  consideration  of  God's  attributes,  perfections, 
intellect,  and  willf  Then  eight  are  dedicated  to  the  Word,  its 
relations,  essence,  and  connection  with  the  father.:}:  Love  is 
treated  next.  Then  five  chapters  are  spent  in  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  His  relations  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Six- 
teen follow  on  the  relations,  distinctions,  and  properties  of  the 
Divinity.^  In  harmony  with  his  usual  method,  after  having 
treated  of  the  Divine  life,  the  Angelical  touches  upon  the 
Divine  action  ad  extra.  Hence  comes  creation  in  g<'neral,  then 
in  particular,  and  in  its  relation  to  man.  Errors  relating  to  the 
connection  of  body  and  soul,  with  regard  to  the  light  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  generation  of  life,  are  gone  into  ])atiently  ;  || 
and  in  his  analysis  of  them  the  Angelical  displays  the  mind  of 
a  master.  Next,  the  end  of  the  Divine  operations  is  spoken  of. 
It  is  proved  that  the  Divine  goodness  is  the  last  end  of  all, 
whilst  the  end  of  man's  intellect  is  the  vision  of  the  essence  of 
God. 

Having  established  the  true  relation  between  God  and  His 
creatures,  the  Saint  x^roceeds  to  consider  how  man  either  attains 
his  last  end  or  deflects  from  it.  Hence,  good  and  evil  are  dis- 
cussed ;  while  guilt  and  puuishment,  and  the  power  exerted  by 
higher  natures  over  lower,  are  considered  in  their  turn  :  the 
bearing  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  creation,  and  how  creatures 


*  "  Hiedurcli  gewinnt  das  Compendium  theologUe  einen  eigenthnmlichftn  besondereii  Werth, 
abgeschen  davoii,  dasa  e.s  diuch  seine  nctte  mid  siiccincte  Darstclluiig  vnu  ^rosucm  Interesse 
ist ;  man  k(iiiiit«- es  d«in  BmiUjf/iiium  dcs  lieili;^<'n  Bonavcutiiia  ale  charaktrriatisclieh  Gegen- 
stiick  ziir  .Soitt;  stelleii."  (\V»tiut,  Di  r  heiluje,  TItonuui  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  llertrs  Capitel, 
p.  389. ) 

t  For  instance:  Cap.  J  I. — Ordo  dicendoruni  circa  fideni;  Cap.  III. — Qnod  Uj-us  sit ;  Cap.  IV. 
— Quod  DfUB  est  imniotiilis;  Cap.  V. — Qnod  Dens  est  ;etenins;  Cap.  VI. — (^iio<i  Uenin  esse  per 
Be  est  iieceSMHriuni ;  Ca/i.  VII. — Qnod  Dens  senijx'r  est ;  Cap.  VIII. — Quod  in  Deo  non  est  aliqiia 
Siicf^esHio;  Ca/i.  IX.— Quod  Densest  8ini])lex  ;  f'ap.  X. — Qnod  Dens  est  sua  e.vsenlia  ;  Cap.  XI. — 
Quod  Dei  essentia  non  est  aliud  (juani  siinni  esse;  Cap.  XII. — (^uod  Dens  non  e«r  in  aliquo 
jri-nerc  sieut  species:    ('n/j.  XIII. — Qnod  ini]iossil)ile  est  Deuni  esse  ;;enns  alicnjns.  &.c. 

X  C<ip.  XXX\'II. — (^naliter  punatnr  verbuni  in  Divinis;  Caj).  XXX  VI/I. — Qnod  verhuin  in 
Divinis  con«;ei>tio  dieitur;  Cap.  XXXIX. — Quotnodo  verlmin  eonijiaiatur  adPatretn;  Cap.  XL. 
— Quoiuodo  intt-llijiJtur  (;»-ueratio  in  iJivinis;  Cap.  XLI. — Qnoinodo  verhnni.  fjuod  est  Filiiis, 
iiUni  esne  lialiet  emn  Deo  Patie.  et  eanideni  essentiani ;  Cap.  XLII. — Quod  catlioliea  (ides  lia;C 
do»et;  C«j;.  AL///.— Quod  in  Divinis  non  est  dillerentia  Verhi  a  Pat  re  secuuduni  tenipus,  vel 
speciein.  vel  naturani ;  <'ap.  A'/y/F.--('onelusio  ex  pra^niissis. 

'i  Beninninn  thus:  Cap.  XLV. — Quod  iJc-ns  est  in  se  ipso  sinut  ainatnni  in  aniaute;  Cap. 
XLVI. — Qno<l  auir»r  in  Deo  dieitur  spiritns;  Cap.  XL VI I. — Qnod  spiritus,  qui  est  in  Deo,  est 
sanetus,  \.i:     (  Vol.  X  VI. j 

II  'Ihe  Saint's  treatment  of  creation  and  tlie  human  soul  shows  liow  lie  wrestled  witli  the 
dominant  errors  of  his  day.  See.  for  instance.  Cap.  LXIX. — Qnod  De\is  iu  creando  res  non 
j»ra-snpponit  materiam  ;  Cap.  LXX. — Quod  ereare  soli  Deo  eonvenit  :  C'lp.  LXXI. — Qnod  ma- 
tei  i;e  div«:rsitas  non  est  eansa  diversitatis  in  rebus:  Cup.  LXXI  I. — Qtioniodo  Dens  diveisa  pro- 
dtixit.  et  quoniodo  plnralitas  reruui  causata  est.  Then.  Cap.  LXXXV. — Quod  (piiedani  sunt 
substantite  intellecluales,  qnie  immalerialesdicunter  :  <'ap.  LXX  VI. — Quomo<lo  tales  suhstanti.-o 
sunt  hrbitrio  li>>er;e;  Cap.  LXXXIJI.  (^xiod  necesse  est  i»onere  intellectuni  agentein  ;  Cup. 
LXXXIV. — Quod  auima  humana  est  incorrnptihihs:    Cap.   LXXXV. — l>e  unitate    intellectus 

ftossihilis,  which  is  a  long  and  carefully  argued  chapter,  p.  19 — 20;  Cap.  LXXXVI. — De  iutel- 
ectu  agente,  qnod  non  est  unus  in  omnibus.  Then  comes  tlie  great  principle,  destructive  of 
the  Averroistic^  error,  drawn  out  in  Cap.  LXXXVII.,  p.  21.  namely,  (^nod  intellectus  po.ssibilis 
et  agens  fundantnr  in  essentia  aninia; ;  then.  Cap.  LXXXVIII. — Qualiter  ista;  dua-  poteutiiB 
con veniaut  in  una  essentia  auiuiu; ;  Cap.  LXXXIX. — Quod  omues  poteutiaj  iu  essentia  anini» 
radicautur,  p.  21. 
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of  the  earth  are  influenced  by  them,  are  explained.*  The  Saint 
demonstrates  how  God  alone  can  impress  the  human  will,  and 
treats  at  length  of  chance,  fate,  providence,  sin,  and  grace. 
Then  the  last  end  of  man,  the  conditions  of  the  resurrection,  the 
saved  and  lost,  the  punishment  of  sin  after  death  are  dwelt 
upon  and  theologically  propounded  ;  and,  finally,  original  sin 
and  the  Incarnation  are  analyzed,  whilst  "  Christ  "  is  treated  of 
in  about  forty  chapters,  with  greater  frequency  of  scriptural 
reference  and  of  patristic  authority,  and  with  greater  variety  of 
reasoning  than  is  employed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Covi- 
pendiuin.] 

But  a  far  greater  work  than  this  is  the  *'  Sumnia  Contra  Qen- 
tilesJ"  Just  as  the  noblest  work  of  the  Angelical  is  called  a 
theological  sum,  so  this  may  be  justly  named  a  philosophical 
one.  Its  principal  practical  aim  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Moors,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Jews  of 
Spain  ;  and  also  to  bring  into  prominence  those  argments  from 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  undermined  by  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  S.  Raymund  of  Pennafort  this 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Church  most  probably  would 
never  have  been  produced.]:  Raymund  was  a  Spaniard,  a^id  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  kings  of  Aragon.  As  a 
boy  he  gave  signs  of  exceptional  ability,  and  after  passing 
through  the  oi'dinary  eurricjduin  became  a  public  professor  of 

*  0\w  of  tlic  loii|c«'8t  and  liiost  carefully-reasoned  cliaptcra  strikes  straight  at  the  error  of 
the  ArnbiiiMS,  and  is  headed  : — "  Hationes  ostendentes  <iuod  est  neoessaiiiun  niateiiani  ab 
ffiteruo  creatioiuin  luiindi  pra-ees.sisse,  et  solutioiies  eariiin.  "     (Cap.  XCIX..p.  2r> — 2tj,  Vol.  XVI.) 

t  As  a  speeinien  of  the  ro»n/><»i<iiM)»i,  and  to  show  the  method  of  the  Angelieal  in  nieetin;; 
the  salient  errors  of  his  day,  uo  better  ehapter  eould  be  chosen  than  the  eijrhty-sevcnth  : — 
"  Viiod  inlellcctns  possibiiis  ct  a;;ens  fnndant\ir  in  «'ssentiu  anini;e.  Cnni  auteni  intellectns 
asens  »'t  jxissildlis  nobis  fornnilitc r  iiuiantnr,  necesse  est  »licere  {jnod  in  eadein  essentia  aniuia* 
convcniaut.  Oninc  enim  <|nod  alicui  niiitiir  fornialiler,  nnitur  ei  i>er  niodiini  forma*  snbstan- 
tialis,  aut  per  niodum  form.s-  accith-ntalis.  Si  it;itur  intellectns  possibiiis  et  a^eiis  uniantur 
homini  per  modiim  forniie  siibstantialis ;  cnm  iinins  rei  non  sit  nisi  nna  fornni  siibstantialis  ; 
necesse  «'st  dicere  (jnod  intellectns  possibiiis  et  a-jcns  conxenianf  in  nna  es.sentia  forniiv.  qu:u 
est  anima-.  Ni  \v\o  nniantnr  homini  per  modiim  forma'  accidt-ntalis.  manifestnm  est  qimd 
nentrnm  \>ot«'st  esse  accidens  eorpori  ;  et  ex  hoc  (jnod  ojierationes  eornm  snnt  Hbs<|ue  or^ano 
corporali,  ut  snpra  ostensiim  est,  setjnitnr  »|nod  utt-rque  eonim  sit  accidens  unima>  Non  est 
aiitcm  in  nno  liomiiic  nisi  nua  anima.  Dportet  i^itiir  qnod  intellectus  a<;ens  et  possibiiis  in  uiui 
esse  III  ia  aiiim:e  con  veiiiaiit." 

"  Item.  (>mHis  actio  ^\\\•^■'  t'st  propria  alicni  speci«'i.  est  a  principiis  eonsecnienfibns  formam 
()\iie  dat  speciem.  Intellijicre  aiitem  est  operat  io  i>ro]>ria  humame  spcciei.  ()))orte1  i;;itnri|nod 
intellei'tiis  aj;ens  et  possil)ilis.  (|iii  snnt  princinia  hnjns  op«'ralionis.  sicnt  o'itensnm  est.  con»c- 
<|nant\ir  aiiimam  hiiiiianam,  a  (pia  homo  liabet  s|ieciem.  Non  aiitei^i  sic  coiuseiinuntnr  cam 
qnasi  ab  i])sa  )>roccdenlia  in  corpus,  qnia,  ut  ost(>nsnm  est.  pra'«licta  operatio  est  sine  ory:;ino 
corporali.  Ciijus  aulem  est  |>ot«-ntia,  »',ius  et  actio.  Keliminitnr  i-rsio  qnotl  intidlectns  ]M>«sibilis 
et  afjens  <'on\ cniant  in  nna  essentia  aninue."     (;>.  21,  \\>L  \Vl.) 

i  "  (ini  de  An<;elici  Doctoris  vita  sci  ips«'nint,  consentiunt  i)lerique  Rnvmiindum  Penusfor- 
tinm,  qiium  in  convcrtendis  ail  Kvunnclii  ln<'en»  Maniis  aliisqne  popnlis  i'atliolu\»<  religionis 
if^naris  totns  csset,  anctorem  Thomu'  extitisse  nt  hn,jnseemodi  Incnhialionem  snsci|>«'ret  :  m'U 
utalii  malnnt.  perlie»>r«>t  jam  susceptain.  Perfei-it  aniem  .\qniiia>.  iiikmI  baud  ilnbiis  te»ti- 
moniis  compiMtnm  hab«'mns.  qnnm  snmmnni  ;jcreret  Pontitic.it  iim  i'rbanns  Invjus  noniinia 
quartos,  all  .iiino  scilicet  Christiano  .MCCI^X I.  n<l  Mi^CLXIV.  ijim  quidein  in  luoibralimie  nou 
Kthincos  modo  vir  ^ravissimns  insectari  ac  refellere  aszuressus  est.  sed  rhur«'as  quoqiie  .>lHhu- 
metivs  I'ultorcs,  et  JndaMis.  et  qnotqm>t  praMerea,  a  recta  »vornm  tide  qunm  des»'iveiiut, 
h<etrticonim  nomine  adj>ellantnr ;  unde  licet  con,jicere  tittihun  ab  aM^ualibus  illoruiu  temt>oruiu 
Open  inditum  esse  (\>ntk\  Gi:ntilks,  ])ropterea  qnod  in  liisce  potissimum  exasritandis  nui^nnm 
partem  versatur  ;  v«'rnm  enimvero,  si  .Vni-toris  meuteni  et  propositum  sjH'Otes  I>b  i'ATHOLic.S 
FiUKi  Vkkitatk  ins«ribendnm  vidcatnr."  (S.  rhoma*  .\qninatis  (>/>p.  Omnia.  Frt^i'nUo.  p.  1,  VoL 
v.,  ranmr,  MDCCCLVI ;  see  also  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Ciip.  IX.,  n.  3.  p.  51.) 
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theology.  But  liaviiig  dinsiiadod  a  certain  young  man  from  enter- 
ing religion,  he  was  touched  with  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and 
throwing  up  his  position  and  prospects,  he  became  a  brother  of 
the  Friars  Preachers.  He  had  scarcely  ended  his  noviciate 
when  he  was  made  Sociiis  to  the  Pontifical  Lr'gate  in  8pain  ; 
and  his  reputation  for  learning  was  so  high  in  Rome,  that  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  employed  him  in  putting  together  the  celebrated 
"  Corpus  Juris,''  which  had  been  of  such  great  autliority  in  the 
Church.  H(3  also  wrote  a  "  Sumina  de  Casibus  ConscientiOB,'' 
in  which  lie  manifested  considerable  originality  of  genius.  Of 
his  humility,  poverty,  and  spirit  of  retirement,  much  might  be 
written.  He  shrank  from  several  high  j)ositions,  and  ever 
embraced,  as  a  real  good,  the  quiet  seclusion  and  simplicity  of 
monastic  life.  In  1288  he  was  elected  General  of  the  Order, 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  retain 
othce  even  for  two  years  ;  and  linally  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
retired  to  end  his  days  in  prayer,  study,  and  meditation  in  his 
beloved  retreat.  He  was  as  famous  for  his  miracles  as  for  his 
erudition,  and  he  is  said  to  have  raised  as  many  as  forty  persons 
from  the  dead. 

The  one  absorbing  thought  of  his  life  was  how  he  might 
convert  the  infidel  to  Christianity.  He  felt  that  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  for  ef!ecting  his  purpose  would  be  a  well- 
reasoned  and  lucid  statement  K)f  Catholic  doctrine.*  He  knew 
that  he  must  reach  the  intellect  as  wi^ll  as  touch  the  heart.f 

Who  could  construct  a  theology  to  satisfy  these  requirements  ? 
It  was  but  natural  that  Raymund  should  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  interceded  with  the  General,  and  S. 
Thomas  received  an  obedience  to  write  a  work,  which  is  only 
second  to  the  "  ^umma  TJieologica  "  itself  in  its  de])th  of 
thought  and  its  scientific  conformation.  He  entitled  it  "  De 
Veritate  Catkolicce  Fidei  Contra  G entiles .''X    It  at  once  gained 

'  That  the  "  Contra  Gentiles"  was  such  a  voik  appears  from  the  following: — "  Scripsit  etiara 
lihniiii,  i{\\\  iiititiilatiir  Contra  Gcnfili-s.  stvlo  «lisHrtuni.  et  vationnin  no\itatc  ct  snhlilitafe  pro 
t'iin<liiiii :  iM  <|UO  niiro  niodo  ostendit.  (jikkI  ex  ])roprio  iii<:cnio  lialMiit.  ft  <|Uo(l  i'a]itu  mentis  in 
D<-nin  oratiouihiib  inipctravit.  F<'r<|iii>d  inanifi-ste  osteiidit  aliis  {jentibiis,  tidci  non  isiiltjectis, 
jjuaiita  hit  Veritas  lidei  Cliristiansc:  {\\\:\-  si  hnnianani  ratioinMii  trans-ireilitur.  ratifMiihns  tauiea 
natnralibns.  si  pro  sna  altitudine  non  jirobatur.  vj-risiniilifcr  HMa<lctiir :  ut  ipsi  infideles  ex  hac 
siTi|»tnra  ad  fidt-ni  halxaiit  auditnni,  it  dicta-  scriyitnra-  li;iii<*re  nou  rfnnant  intellfctnin  :  dum 
ad\»rhint,  <juoil  lid(  in  uostrani  rationibuH  non  possnnt  im|int;i)are.  (juibns  nerpieaut  defensores 
tidci  rationibus  respondcre.  Unde  cnni  i)ra-di<"tuni  libriini  scriberct.  lre()ueiiter  visns  est  quasi 
tutaliicra  seusibus  alienus,  qui  divinis  reNelationibus  semper  erat  intentus."  (Tocco,  B(jU., 
Cap.  /r..  n.  IH.  p.  mx) 

t  He  had  twenty  brothers  tauRht  Arable,  and  they  converted  as  many  as  ten  thousand  Sara- 
cens in  S]iaiii  and  Africa.  Rayniund's  succfssor  John  of  Wildesbnsen)  was  no  less  zealous.  In 
tlie  actsof  tlie  Provineial  Cbaipter  of  Toledo,  we  find:— •  (^npiente.s  satisfacere  niandato  magistri 
et  atl«ndenteH  utilitateni  negotii  pra'seiitis,  j)raci|)ue  vcio  fnturi.  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
SpiritUH  .Saiicti  as.si^inanius  a<l  stiidiinii  Arabicuni.  hoe  iii.jiiutj<'nti'S  in  n-niL'^sionenj  pi-ccatoruni 
anctoiitate  ma^ihtri  et  nostra,  idrpie  inijierantes  virlute  obedienti;e.  Fr.  .^rnoldmn  (riiardia, 
F.  Petnini  de  Cadireta.  F.  Kaimnndum  .Martin,  F.  Petruni  Ariam,  F.  I'cinim  de.  I'uteo.  F.  Petrnin 
de  Sanetofelice.  F.  Domiiiicnin  Estevan.  et  F.  Petruni  de  tanoles:  supradictnin  vero  F.  Aruol- 
diini  De  Gnardia  aliornii>  pralatnni  desiKnaniiis.  Niiineriini  diKidceiniiiin  coniplebiiniis,  cum 
piinniin  facallaiein  noliis  Dciis  conces.serit."     ( Kchard  et  Qxe'if  I.,  p.  :!y6.) 

t  De  Rn>MMs  has  written  a  useful  IM.i.-<erlatio  on  tlie  Contra  Gentiles.  The  heading's  of  the 
chapters  suggest,  sulficiently  lor  the  prcseut  purpose,  the  beariug  of  his  arguiueut,  aud  his  cou- 
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a  high  Y)Ositioii.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  tSyriac,  most  x^i'obably  by  friars  living  in  the  Spanish 
colleges  established  by  S.  Raymund  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
tongues.  It  was  in  writing  this  work  that  the  Angelical  mani- 
fested so  great  a  love  of  holy  poverty,  that  he  made  use  of  refuse 
paper,  such  as  any  other  would  have  thrown  away.*  He 
appears  to  have  completed  it  between  1261  and  1264. 

In  this  "  Summa  Philosophiva'''  a  decided  advance  is  per- 
ceivable towards  scientific  exposition.!  Though  it  may  not  be 
compared  with  the  ''  Suimna  TheologiccC  in  its  perfection  of 
form,  its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its  multiplicity  of  parts, 
still  it  is  a  far  more  scientific  and  artistic  work  than  either  the 
Compendium  of  theology  or  the  *'  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard. The  reading,  study,  and  thought  of  years,  the  viewing 
difficulties  in  different  aspects,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  opponents'  minds — all  these  combined,  insensibly  carry  a 
theologian  towards  the  best  method  of  manifesting  truth,  and 
suggest  a  system  to  his  mind,  which  will  display  it  in  its  most 
engaging  and  most  })erfect  shape. J 

The  "  (h?Ura  (rentiles^'"  whilst  principally  aimed  at  a  certain 
class  of  aberration,  and  at  establishing  the  op])osite  truths,  in 
reality  strikes  at  error  as  a  whole,  and  builds  up  from  the 
ground,  that  is,  from  principh^s  admitted  by  all  who  possess  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  the  fundamental  positions  of  orthodox 

ccption  of  the  work.  "  1.  V'eteres  iilh'<iantnr  qui  rt'cciisfiit  S.  Tlioina'  opus,  quod  Summa  Contra 
OrnlilcK  inscrihi  soh-t,  hortaioro  S.  Rii.vinumlo  df  IN-uimturt  «'lucul)iatuni.  2.  (M-nuinus  opnis 
titulu«  couslituitur  O-''-.  ^<'  Vfi  ilate  Fitlii  ('(itliolirtej.  :).  Dt-fiiiitur  tcinpus  quo  itltul  Aquiiuis  cou- 
IVcit  (l)»'t\v»'»'U  r2()l — 12()4).  4.  Oix-ris  «listi  iliutio.  5.  Theolosfiii  natuijilis  et  n-velata  Hiniul  con- 
juiul;i<,  iU'  iufllio«lus((\ia'  in  utiaciuc  illuslraiulii  soi  vatur.  (I.  ('()iuiu«'utarius  Kran»i»ci  SvlvoMtri. 
7.  IIcl)iai<'a  \frsio  a  .1.  M.  riaiiirs  I'laboiala  ;  jzia-ca  a  Ocnu'trio  (\vilonio;  itfUiquc  aniuiadvcr- 
sioiics.  8.  Solidi.s.sima' S. 'riioHKi'  doctiiiia' .Hix'cinicn  in  co  ai'^tunifiito  <|\iod  Hcli;;i(>nis  reVflatiB 
vcrilatrni  sjn'ctat  :  nc  i)riiUM  natuia-  luniiuc  non  oniixvs  jxissmit  vriitatrs  a<l  Kt-uui  pcrtiticntcs 
imiolcsccrc.  9.  Istas  vciitat«'8  if\  I'lan- uratnilo  I'avoic  potuit  Deus;  it)-iii(|iic  aliati  t(ua-  ••odnn 
naluia'  luniiuc  in\  t'sti<taii  i>os.suut.     Id.   I'trasfiuc  vt-iitalcs  n-ipsa  Supit-iuuui  Nunu-u  n-vi-lavit. 

11.  rcipi-rain   objicinutMi  (ina<    Mv.sfcria    icvciata  .jaclabant    (u-nti^i'S  ac  .jactant    Mnliuuit-laiii. 

12.  Katutni  uaturali  advnsa  non  .sunt  Mv.>*(riia  Fidi-i  cliiistiaua-.  i:i.  Sujna  ipsani  latimicin 
attolluntur  ac,  ordincni  coMstituunt  uatuia^  tiuii'liliet  nt-atiu  tuipt- rioifiu."  (S.  Thouiie  Aquinatis 
Ojip.  Owniu    p.  :)a.'i— H!)4.  I'ol.   V.) 

*  •' Kr.  Tlnunas  .  .  .  inter  alia  fnit  praM'ii>uu.s  paupertatis  auiator.  luleo  quod,  duni  scri- 
bi'r(>t  SniiniKim  Contra  (Irntihs.  non  luilx'bat  cartas  dc  papvro,  in  quibuH  illani  si'ribrrt't.  ituquud 
illani  scripsit  in  .scbcdulis  niiuutia."     ( rron-Hsiis.  HolL.  I'll.  Martii.  Cap.  VII..  »i.  66,  p.  706. 

t  .Mtcr  .speaking  ol  the  CoiiipfiKlinin  Werner  .navs: — "  Auf  eiuer  uuRlcicb  uriissereii  Hiilie 
H\.steuialiscber  Durcbbilduu;;  .stclil  die  Siiiiidui  contra  (/<-ii<i V.i,  wclclie  ihren  Kiutlicilnnsi^Kriuul 
aus.scblie^*sIicb  voiu  Objccte  Iteruiuiuit,  uud  von  desscu  )icdankcnniassi;jcu  inncrcn  \'crhaltuii>- 
scn  die  (ii  iinde  dcr  \vcit«'ren  (Jlicdcrunji  iiiid  StotVvcrt  lu-ilniis;  entlebnt.  Picscs  Object  ist  die 
kal  litili.scbe  Wabrbeil  uud  ilue  Kiclitt'crtijiuuu  ;;ey;cn  Audeis;;laubcnde  dcr  /.week  dcs  Wcikes, 
{\\v  Tcudcnz  (Icssclbcu  .soinit  vorlierr.schcnd  apolo>;cti8ch.  Nun  abcr  scbcidct  .sidi  da.s  (u-bict 
dcr  kat holisi'hcn  Walirbeil  in  zwci  ^rossc  Krci.sc;  in  den  ersten  Krcis  fallen  dicjcnijjcu  Wabr- 
bcitcu  dc.s  (ilaubcus,  wclcbe  aueb  dcr  \'cruunft  zufriiufilicli  sind  und  durcb  UcuKUi.stratiouou 
crwie.scn  \vcr«leu  kouncu  ;  antlerc  binue;;cu  sind.  \\cil  sic  iilu-r  den  Hercich  dcr  iu»tli\vcndij:cii 
Vcrnunltcin.sicbt  crliabcn  sind.  nnr  dorcb  dcu  (ilaulicn  ncwi.ss,  und  «lic  witocnscliaftlicbe 
Hccbircrtij;un<;  dcrselbcu  bcscbriinkt  f>icb  ant"  Parlcuuuj'  ilirer  .M«'><;liclikeit  und  I>cukbarkeit 
»lur<-b  analo.uiKclu'  Krlanicruujicn  uud  durcb  Widerleunuj:  dcr  (iriinde.  ntittcl.Ht  wcleher  man  die 
Miijilicbkeit  nn«l  Itenkbarkeit  be.streit»-u  will.  (/Vr  hriligt  Thomas  itm  Aquino,  Erstrr  Hand, 
yi.rtfs  Copitil.  p.  4(12 — 1(13.) 

t  Tbe  Saint  bciiins  with  the  words  "  '  Vcritateui  lueditabitur  ;juttur  nieuin,  vt  labia  inca 
dclcstabuntur  iuipiuui.'  (I'ror.  I'll!.,'.)  .  .  .  ('onvcuicnti>r  erpio.  ex  i>rc  Sapicntin>, 
tluplcx  sai>icnti8  otllciuui  in  vcrl)i.s  luopositis  dt  luonstraf ur.  scilicet  :  vcritateui  divinaiii.  quje 
antout)niastic»'  est  Veritas,  incditari  et  nuditataui  <loqui.  quod  tanu't  quuui  dicit  :  yrritalnn 
vifdilahilnr  ijiittur  wrinn  :  rt  vrvoivui  voniv.x  \critateni  iiupuuuare.  <|Uiid  tauu;tt  quuiu  du'it  :  Kt 
hibiii  nifa  tiittntabnntnr  impiuni.  per  tjuod  lalsitas  contra  divinani  ventatein  desiiinatur.  qu;i> 
reli^ioni  eontraria  est,  qutt>  pietas  nounnatnr :  nude  etiaiu  talsitas  eontraria  ci.  inipietatia  sibi 
uoiucn  assuiuit."'     (Df  I'rritatc  Catholiav  Fidfi  Contra  iiintiUi>,  Lib.  I..  Cap.  /.,  p.  1.  VoL  V.) 
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religion.  Then  those  other  portions  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity, tliougli  undemonstrable  by  mere  argunn^nts  of  human 
ingenuity,  are  proved  to  possess  a  high(»r  sanction  in  the  super- 
natural gift  of  faith.*  It  is  the  beautiful  completeness  of  the 
\vhole,  the  fitting  of  part  into  part,  the  lucid  evidence,  the 
cogent  proof,  the  tirm  links  of  reasoning,  the  crushing  reply, 
the  steady  building  up  of  the  catholic  Temple  of  Truth  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  till  it  stands  out  majestically  with  its 
clearly-cut  outline  and  harmony  of  colour,  with  its  order,  fit- 
ness, and  pi'oportion,  which  is  as  astonishing  to  the  imagination 
as  it  is  startling  to  the  mind.  It  seems  irresistibly  to  proclaim 
to  the  human  reason,  from  the  very  unity  of  its  design,  that  if 
the  truths  of  the  natural  order  are  to  be  accepted,  those  of  the 
supernatural  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  if  a  part  is  to  be  received 
the  whole  must  be  admitted  ;  for  what  is  so  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous cannot  have  fallen  together  by  hazard,  and  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  part  upon  part,  of  stone  upon  keystone,  proclaims  to  the 
intelligence  that  the  architect  was  one,  that  what  rests  on  the 
earth  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is  lifted  to  the  heavens, 
and  that  the  supernatural  revelation  of  Christianity  is  a  gift, 
not  clashing  with,  but  elevating,  perfecting,  and  adorning  the 
initial  revelation  of  the  human  conscience.f 

The  work  occupies  four  hundred  j)ages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  books.t  These  may  be  se])arated  into  two  main  divisions.^ 
The  two  iirst  books,  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  appeal  to  the 

*  Jfotliitij;  could  be  clearer  or  more  coiuise  thau  the  words  of  De  Rubeia.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  constriictioii  of  tliis  work: — '  !ii  Libros  quatnor  tribiitnm  a  saiictissimo  Anctore 
prostat  Opus.  Siii;;nlis  pneuiissuuj  lejjitur  Prooemiuni.  Luo  absolvuutnr  capite,  qua;  tertio 
libro  et  (juarto  I'rooemia  piietixa  sunt :  cai)ifa  couiplectuntur  plura,  qua;  libruiu  ))riniuni  praece- 
duut  et  secundum.     Singula  vero  ab  aliquo  ducta  sunt  ajitissiuio  sacra-  Sciiptura',  textu." 

■' Tum  natnralem  Tlieolo;;iam,  turn  revelatam  versat  omnem  Aquinas.  Diviuas  veritates 
illas'taniet.si  divina  manifestatis  revelatlone.  natura'  tamen  luniiue  adsequibiles.  exponit  ac 
viudicat  duobus  intcjiris  primis  libris  ac  tertii  parte.  Tuetur  ac  illustrat  libro  (juarto  Mysteria 
Fidei,  <iU!e  lumiuis  naturalls  vim.  potestatem  et  efflca<"iam  excedunt  :  cujiismodi  sunt  Person- 
arum  trinita.s.  Filii  divinitas  et  Spiritus  Saucti,  Verbi  Dei  inc-aruatio,  una  in  duplici  natura 
persona  cum  dui)Iici  voluntate  et  operatione,  ('ouceptio  ex  Virgine  matre,  .Sacramenta,  Kesur- 
r«-cti«)  corporum,  judicium  finale.  Tertii  superioris  libri  partem  residnam  in  iis  exponendis 
legis  evanvjeliiNc  documentis  insumit.  qua*  atl  partem  nioralem  pertinent:  ultima  vera  bominis 
beatitate.  anuue  Dei  e.jusfiue  cultu.  cousiliis  evaufjelicis.  })eccato,  et  nierito.  ac  debita  jxena. 
divin;e  jjratiai  auxiliis."  (Vid.  <>i>p.  Oinnm  S.  Thoma'  Aquinatis,  VoL  V.,  Fr.  Jo.  Fraiic.  Bemardi 
MaruH  de  Knhris  (Prdinis  Pmdicatorum  DUserlatio.  i  IV.,  p.  '.iS'.) 

t  The  following  passage  indicates  tlie  .^iigelical's  method  of  sliowing  how  harmoniously  one 
step  leads  to  another  in  the  theological  order.  The  tiaiics  mark  out  the  expressions  bearing 
8i)e(ially  on  the  point  in  liand  : — "  Considerandum  etiam  videtur  quod  res  qiiiilem  sensibiles  [et 
creatura;  omufs],  ex  quihun  huniana  ratio  e«)gnitionis  princii>ium  sumit,  ali/iwile  vestiyium  in  ne 
rfiiiiKP  ;»/iiia<iV))(M  retineiit  [videlicet  <|Uod  sunt  et  bona;  sunt],  ita  tamen  imfr/'-ctHm  nuod  ad 
declaraudam  ipsius  Dei  substantiam  omiiino  in-sufflcieux  iuvenitur.  Habent  enim  ertectns  suarum 
causarum.  suo  miido.  similitudiuem.  cum  agens  agat  sibi  simile;  non  tamen  etfectus  ad  perfec- 
tam  agentis  suuilitudinem  nemp'r  pertingit.  Humann  iyitur  ratio  a<l  cognoscendum  Fidei  veri- 
tatem.  (|iue  soluui  videntibus  Divinam  substantiam  [altiori  lumine  gloriie  re)boratis]  potest  esse 
notissima.  ita  se  habet  (juod  a«l  earn  ]>otest  alit/uis  vf-ras  ximilitwliitfn  colli^cre;  qute  tamen  non 
suMiciiint  ad  ho<;  tjuod  pradicta  Veritas,  qiuini  dfinonMratiri'  vel  i>er  se  intellecta  comprehenda- 
tur.  I'tilf^  tamen  est  ut.  in  hujusmodi  rationibus  qwiHtumnninpi''  d^hilihiin  se  mens  liumaiia 
fxfvvt'nt,  diuuiundii  (If »it  rompreliendendi  \ti\  demoiistrandi  pra-,sum]>tio;  q»iia  de  rehvuf  alti/smmis, 
eliam  ))arva  rt  dfhili  consideration/;,  aliquid  posse  inspicere  .jucuudissimuui  est."  (De  Veritate 
Catholicxe  Fiilei  Contra  Gentiles.  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VIII.,  p.  5,  Vol.  V.J 

t  Lih.  I..  Cap.  l.—CII..  p.  1—68;  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  I.— CI.,  p.  68—159;  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  l.—CLXIIL, 
p.  159—291;  Lib.  IV.,  Cap  I.—XCVIL.p.  129- :{8-L     Vol.  V. 

?  See  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  tliis  work  by  Vielmus : — Hicronymi  Vielmii  Epinc. 
^monienjtis  de.  Divi  Thoma  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Hcriptia,  Lib.  II.,  p.  108 — 109;  Brixite 
MDCCXL  VIIL 
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light  of  natural  rnason,  and  eli(dt  their  argumentH  from  jirin- 
ciples  which  would  be  admitted  by  8aracens,  Jews,  Mahomme- 
dans,  Arabs,  heretics,  and  rationalists  of  all  degrees.  The  first 
book  dwells  upon  God.,  His  being,  eternity,  simplicity,  essence, 
perfection,  goodness,  intelligence,  truth,  will,  life,  and  bt^ati- 
tude,  forming  in  all  one  hundred  and  two  chapters.  Thus  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  is  treated  of :  the  Lord  is 
shown  to  be  God.*  Having  established  the  Centre  of  being  in 
His  position,  the  Angelical  proceeds  in  the  second  book  to  mani- 
fest His  relations  to  the  works  of  His  hands ;  and  in  this  ])or- 
tion  of  the  wprk  it  is  that  the  master-heresies  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  riven  to  pieces  with  a  power  which  was  certainly 
novel  in  those  days.f  Experience,  reading,  arguments  drawn 
from  the  *  Commentary '  on  the  Lombard,  and  from  some  of 
the  Opusciila,  are  thrown  again  into  shape,  united  with  more 
recent  matter,  and  whilst  forming  an  impregnable  defence  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  become  a  most  powerful  apology  in 
their  favour  with  the  unbeliever.  The8aint  begins  on  common 
ground,  and  steadily  advanci^s,  with  firm  step,  to  the  full  view 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  third  book  still  carries  on  the 
work  which  had  been  initiated  in  the  second  :  God's  divinity, 
providence,  miracles,  law,  grace,  are  fully  analyzed,  and  brought 
into  bold  relief;:):  and  the  fourth  book,  while  putting,  as  it 
were,  th(»  keystone  in  the  arch,  dwells  upon  the  supernatural 
truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Sacraments  of  Grace, 
and  Life  Eternal.^     Thus  the  City  of  God  stands  out  clear  and 

*  Lib.  I.  Piooeiniuni, />.  1— 6;  Deum  t'S8e.|).6 — 12;  De  Dei  iEtprnitato.;>.  12;  l)e  Siinplioitate 
Di'i,  ;).  1".«— 18  ;  IV  DtM  KsHontia.  ;).  18— 2H;  l)e  Ih-i  I't-rtV-otioue,  />.  23—27;  De  Dei  Bonitat*-.  ;>.  27— 
29;  I)e  Dei  Uiiitate.;*.  2i):  l)»i  Dei  Inttnitate,  p.  31;  De  Dei  Intelliitentia.  p.  33 — tl  ;  De  Dei  Veii- 
late,  ;>.  42— Ml;  De  Dei  Vohmtafe,  ;».  52—65;  De  Dei  Vita. />.  65— bH ;  De  Dei  IJeatitiidiue.  ;>.  Wi— 68. 
Kacli  ol"  tliese  <livisi<>iis  iiiehidrs  a  eei tain  luiiiiher  of  eliapters;  lake,  tor  example,  yv /)(i  , s'tm- 
plicitnte,Va}>.XVI.—*.i\wi\  in  Keo  noii  sit  potentia  i)assiva  ;  ('(»/'•  X\'II. — Quod  Dens  non  est 
materia;  dtp.  Will. — (^nod  in  Deo  nnlla  sit  enniposiiio  ;  Cap.  A/A'.— ynod  in  Deo  nihil  est 
vu)lentnni  niliil(|ne  prater  natnrani  ;    (\ip.  XX. — ynod  Dens  non  i-st  eoipiis. 

t  liiH.  II.  Prooeniinn».  p.  6!!— 70  ;  De  D«'i  I'otentia,  />.  7ti — 71  ;  De  Dei  relationihus  ml  ereatnras, 
;>.  71 — 73;  1)«'  Creatione  in  ;;eneie.  ;).  73 — 85;  De  >Kt»initate  nuiiuli,  /'.  87 — 93;  De  Distinetione 
reinni. /).  94— 100  ;  De  Snlistantiis  intelleetinililtns.  p.  KKI — KMi :  Dt-  Inione  aninni- et  eoipoiis.  p. 
Km— 122;  De  Intclleetn. /'.  122—133;  De  .Aninni.  /).  134—149;  De  Snbstantiis  .sepaiati-s.  ;>.  150—159. 
Tlif  nnniher  and  ltii;:;lli  of  the  eliai)t«is  at  once  point  to  tlie  salirnt  <)nestions  of  the  day.  Tiike 
tlu' eliai)lers  under  y>('  //i/»//<rn/ as  specimens  ;  ('(//>.  7-.VA///.— Qnotl  intelleetns  possihilis  uoii 
(>sl  nnns  in  omnibns  honiinibns;  (\ip.  LXXl\'.  —  D»>  opinioin'  .\vieenna' «jni  posnit  fornnis  intel- 
liiiibiles  non  eonservari  in  intelU-etn  possihili;  i'np.  LXX\'. — Solntio  rationnui  ijnibns  vid«'tnr 
l)rol>ari  nnitas  inltdh-etiis  possihilis :  Cup.  /,.\  A  I'/.— Qnod  intelleetns  H;;ens  iion  sit  snbstantiu 
separata,  sitl  aliijoid  anima- :  ('(»/>.  /,AA  r//.— (,>nod  non  est  inijiossihiU-  intelleetnm  ]>ossihileiii 
et  ajientem.  in  mm  snbstantia  aninne  «-onvenire:  ('<i/i.  Y.A'.V  17//.— ymxl  non  fnit  sent«-ntirt 
Aristotelis  ((nod  intelleetnt)  aliens  sit  .>inl)stantia  se)>a)'ata  sed  nnki^is  «|nod  sit  alninid  aninne,  ;>. 
122—134,  Vol.   r. 

X  liin.  HI.  I'rooeuiinni,  /).  159;  De  intenlione  nsentis.  de  Iwno  et  nntlo.  ;>.  160 — 169:  De  fino 
r<Mnm,  ;).  170 — 176;  De  liiu'  «'t  felieitate  hominis,  />.  177—184  ;  De  eonteni|>latione  D«d.  ;>.  184 — 2i>6; 
D»i  ])rovidentia  Dei,  />.  206 — 239  (as  an  examole  of  some  oi  tin-  ehapters  of  this  important  armi- 
nu>nt  ;  ('(i/>.  LXIW — Qnod  D<-ns  sna  juon  nlciitia  unhernat  nnivorsa  :  Cup.  I,.\l. — ij)nod  Dens 
^'onserval  res  in  esse  :  (\ip.  L.Xl'l. — (,>nod  niliil  dat  ('sse.  nisi  inquantnm  anit  iiivirtule  diviini; 
(\ip.  I.Xl'll. — (Jnod  Dens  est  eansa  operamli  ()ninihns  o]>crant)hns  :  ('(i/>.  L.Xl'lll. — Qnod  Deu.s 
est  nhiiine  et  in  omnibns  rthns ;  ('(»/>.  /..\7A. -De  (>pini<M)e  eornm  (|ni  a  n-hns  natnralihns  jinv 
]>ri;is  su\>tralinnt  aetiones  ;  ('(i;>.  /,.VA. — (^nomotlo  itleni  etfeetns  sit  a  Deo  et  a  natuntli  agente; 
('((/).  /, A.\7. — Qnod  divina  nrovidentia  mm  evelmlit  arbitrii  libertatem):  De  miraenlis  et  de 
niirabilibns. />.  .Ml— 2.'il  ;   De  lej;«'  Di\  iiui.  ;>.  2.v.>— 279;   De  tiratia  Divina    />.  2.^0—291. 

<i  Lm.  iV.  Prooemimn. />.  291 ;  De  Satuta  Trinifate.  />.  29:) — ;{23  ;  De  lneann<tione  Dei.  ;>.  324 
— XA) :  De  Saerainenlis.  /».  ;154— ;«i8  ;  De  Vita  aterna.  i'.  :!»;9— ;W4.  See  the  .Ancelieals  urasp  of  the 
heresies  of  the  past  :  Cap.  XXVIll. — De  orrore  Pliotini  eirea  iiiearnationeni  ;   ('«i/>.  AAYA'. — De 
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bright  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  casting  into  shade  the  mystic 
and  volatile  dreamings  of  the  Easterns,  and  shaming  rational- 
ism and  irreverence  itself  into  tlie  homage  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. It  is  such  miglity  constructions  as  these  which  really 
impress  and  captivate  the  educated  mind. 

Then  the  Ang(dical  wrote  other  works  of  great  polemical 
importance,  touching  upon  certain  salient  errors  which  called 
for  special  attention  at  his  day.  Besides  the  rationalism  and 
irreverence  of  the  schools,  which  the  Saint  waged  war  against 
by  the  gentle  majesty  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the 
great  architectonic  creations  of  his  genius,  there  were  the  three 
rampant  evils,  Greek  schism,  Jewish  obstinacy,  and  Eastern 
pantheism  to  be  met.*  Against  each  of  these  the  Saint  directed 
the  logic  of  his  powerful  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  in  reality 
he  refutes  them  in  his  larger  w^orks,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  dealing  with  them  singly,  and  combating  in  detail  the 
fallacies  by  which  they  were  supported. 

Whilst  Pope  Urban  IV.  was  endeavouring  to  negociate  a 
nidon  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  Angelical 
was  steadily  writing  his  celebrated  "  Opusculum  Contra  Errores 
GrcBcorum.''] 

The  cardinal  questions  of  disj)ute  were  regarding  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  primacy  and  power  of  the  Pope,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  Purgatory.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  quoted 
tradition.     Photius,    in   his    "  Mystagogia  Spiritus  /Sa7icti,''t 


errore  Manichap.orum  circa  incaruationeni  ;  Cap.  XXX. — De  errore  Valentini  circa  incarua- 
tioiictn:  (Uip.  XXXI. — I »c  errore  Apollinaris  circa  corpus  Christi:  Cap.  XXXII. — De  errore  Aril 
et  ApoUiiiarift  «irca  aiiiiiiaiii  Cliristi ;  Cup.  XXXIII. — Ue  errore  A|)olliiiaris  dicentis  aniiiiani 
rationaleiii  noii  hiisse  in  Cliristo,  et  de  errore  Orige  is  dicentis  aniniaui  Cliristi  ante  inunduni 
fnisse  r.reataiii;  Cop.  XXXIV. — De  enore  Tlieodori  Mopsiiesteui  circa  uuiouem  verbi  ad 
lioinineni. 

"  Weiner'H  rentarks  are  worth  careful  study.  Speaking  of  the  "  Contra  Gentilps,"  he  says: 
— •'  Die  .SHiniitd  advemun  (ientiles  soil  keine  Paliistra  I'iir  dialektische  D(Mikiibnn;?en  sein  ;  der 
dialeUtisclien  Function  des  Abwajjens  von  Satz  und  Gegensatz  zum  Zwecke  einlasslicher 
Eifirterunjj  und  leiner.  scliarfer  Bej^riinzuuf;  einer  in  thcsi  feststelienden  Walnheit  i.st  in  dieseni 
Wei  ke  iiiclit  Kaiiiii  {;egel)eii.  Deiin  es  liaiidelt  sicli  hier  welt  nielir  niii  Bej^riindnnjt.  als  nm 
Aiistiiliriin^  der  t'iat;li(lnii  .Siitze  ;  daher  das  Cestreheii,  durch  die  Wiiclit  einer  nio;;liclist 
yeliiiiiften  Zaiil  von  (tiiinden  in  strenger,  kurzer  Fassnng  der  in  Frage  gestellten  Walirhcit  die, 
geredite  (ieltting  und  not ligedrungeue  Anerkennung  zu  vindiciren.  Diese  vielen  (jriinde,  die 
als  Beleg  liir  eiiieii  bestininiten  besonderen  JSatz  angefTihrt  werden.  sind  aber  in  der  Kegel 
nic^bts  anderex.  als  Beleucbtiuifjen  iless«;Ib«'n  aus  aHen  FundamentalKatzen  seines  .SysteniH ;  sie 
dienen  iliiii  dazu.  die  Bezieliungen  jeder  besonderen  Wabrbeit  zu  alien  Seiteii  des  Ganzen  lier- 
v(U"/U8tellen.  zei>;en  also  den  Sum  des  (ianzen  an  jeder  einzelneu  Haiipt  wabrbeit. 
>Ianiebaisnnis  und  Fatalisnius.  enianatianistiscber  Fantbeisinns  nnd  liylozoistiscber  Sensnalis- 
nins  raugen  niit  deni  Recbte  der  <iiristli(lien  Uebt  rzeugungen  :  Islam  und  Judenthnni,  Hiiiesie 
und  Srbisnia  tVuderten  die  Kirebe  znni  Kanipfe  lieraus.  Allen  diesen  Feindeu  sollte  nun,  so 
weit  der  Kami>f  niit  geistigen  Walb'ii  gefiibrt  wurde.  die  Surinna  phiUntophicn  als  gescblossene 
I'balanx  entgegeugestelll  werden."  (Der  Jieiliye  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Cajntel, 
p.  4(>4— 403. ) 

t  Contra  Errores  Ortrrmiim  atl  Urhannm  If".  P.M.  (Opusc.  VI.)  Cap.  I.—XXXIL,  p.  239—258, 
Fof.  XV.  In  the  I'rooemium  the  Saint  indicates  the  catise  of  his  writing: — "Libellnrn  ab  excel- 
Ifutia  vestra  niibi  exbibitum,  Sanctissinie  Pater  Urbane  Papa,  diligenter  perlegi :  in  quo  inveiii 
quanijtluriina  ad  nostia-  tidei  assei-tioneni  utilia  et  expressa.  (Vuisideravi  autem,  tjuod  ejus 
fnutiis  pussct  ajiuil  plurimos  inipediri  7)ropter  rjnaMlain  in  au(;toritatibii8  sanctorum  Patrinn 
<-rtnteiita.  <|Uii-  dul»ia  esse.  vid<iit  ur.  et  unde  possent  inateriam  ininistrare  errorvim.  et  conten- 
tionis  dare  o<easioneni,  et  caluiiinia*..  Et  ideo,  ut  remota  onini  anil)iguitate.  ex  auetoritatibns 
in  pra'dicto  libelbi  contentis  ver*  fidei  fructns  piirissinius  capiatnr.  proj)osui  primo  ea  qii.o 
dubia  esse  videntur  in  amtoritatibus  pradictis.  exponere :  et  postmodnni  ostendere  qnomodo 
ex  eis  Veritas  eatbolica   tidei  et  doceatur  et  det'eiidatur."     (p.  239.) 

t"Deu  Lateinein  blieb  die  Mystagogie  des  Pbotins  duicli  fast  drei  Jahrhunderte  unhe- 
kanut,  was  nicbt  Wander  nebineu  darf,  da  die  schliessliche  Wendung  der  Geschichte  des  Pho- 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  and  Pojjes  were  in  his 
favour.  He  said  that  if  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Jerome,  or  8.  Augustine 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  Latins,  it  was  either  because  their 
works  had  been  tampered  with^  or  because  they  condescended 
to  the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  they  were  in  communion  ; 
or  finally  because,  like  many  of  the  eminent  Greek  Fathers  such 
as  Denis  of  Alexandria,  Methodius  of  Patara,  Pierius,  Pamphi- 
lus,  Theognostus,  Irenaeus,  and  Hippolytus,  they  had  fallen  into 
error ;  whilst  with  respect  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  Popes 
Damasus,  Celestine,  Leo  the  Great,  Vigilius,  Agatho,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Zachary,  Leo  IIL,  Leo  IV.,  Benedict  III.,  and  John 
VIII.,  were  witnesses  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church.* 

Now  the  Angelical  was  employed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  bring 
out  before  the  Catholic  world  the  true  voice  of  tradition,  and  to 
make  manifest  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Opiisculuvi  of  the  Saint  originated  in  a  book  on  the  Greek  ques- 
tion, containing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.f  In  his  Prooemium 
he  says  that  he  has  discovered  much  in  it  which  would  serve 
the  Latin  cause  \X  ^^^^  continues  : — 

But  as  it  appeai-ed  to  me  that  its  effects  may  be  lost  on  many  because  of 
certain  statements  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Fathei-s,  wliich  in  ideality 
seem  doubtful,  and  which  hence  mig-ht  g-enerate  eri-or,  and  bi-eed  contention 
and  calumny  ;  in  order  to  reniove  all  ambiifuity,  and  that  the  most  pui-e  fruit 
of  the  faith  may  be  gathered  from  the  authorities  contained  in  the  said  work, 
1  have  proposed  tirst  to  explain  what  appeai-a  doubtful  in  these  autliorities, 
and  then  to  show  how  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  taught  and  defended 
in  them. 

The  Saint,  in  fact,  writes  a  critique  upon  the  work,  and  men- 
tions various   expressions  of  the  Fathers  to  which   exception 

tins  und  die  daraiif  foljjcndo  EinoueriiuK  dor  Einlieit  zwisch«'n  Gri«>clien  nud  Latoineru  bis  auf 
MicliHcl  Ciirulaiiiis  «lii8  Iut<Tt'ssf  an  dit-.scr  Kia^f  liiiitrr  amh-if  uiilu-r  lifficndc  /iiriuktiftrn 
iniu'litt'.  Aiu'h  .siiiild,  als  (la.s  St'liiMiia  ziiin  /.wt'ittn  Malt-  aiiliob,  U'liitrn  dif  l.ati'iiu'i  (lit-  ^rie- 
<'hi!s»lif  lU'Kiiiiuluii};  dtr  \'«'iwtu  fiiiig  dfs  Jilioquf  erst  alliiuihlig  iiu  ualu-if  u  Verkflir  mil  bvzaii- 
tinisi'lifn  Tiu'oloj't'ii  niid  C^okdutiMi  keuueu."  (Werner,  Dfr  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erater 
Hand,  Fiinj'tfs  Cafiitfl,  p.  '2S.) 

*  C/.  Wfi IHM-,  Kistir  JiatuI,  Fiivjles  Cnpitrl.  p.  728. 

t  A  jt«'n»'ial  i<lt>a  of  tlu'  conttMits  of  tbt^  (>i>uMruhn)i  may  bo  uafbon'd  from  tbc  beadin-js  of 
sonn'  of  tlif  fbai>tfrs:  (^(;>.  /. — C^uonioib)  inti'lli;iitiir  lioo  ijuod  dii-ilnr  iiuod  Filins  ]iab<-t  «'sse  a 
I'atu'  siciil  1  luisaimii  a  t  ansa;  ('(i/>.  //.—(^iioiiiodo  intclliy:itm  onin  ilicilnr.  «|no»l  Filins  sit  si-oun- 
dus  a  Pain",  ft  Spiritns  Sauctns  sil  It-itins:  ('<//».  ///.— Qnoniodo  mtoUigit iir  lioi-  i|ni>d  diritnr. 
♦jnod  Spiritiis  sani'tus  sit  (oiliniii  hmu-u;  ('<(;<.  /J'.— t^nonio(b>  intilliyitnr,  quod  esst-ntia  sit 
gi-nita  ill  I'ilio,  rt  spirata  in  S\>iiitn  Saiuto;  Cup.  I'.— i^nomoilo  int«-llij;itiir  qnod  Jesns  dicilnr 
lllins  palfina-  essintia*;  (\ip.  r/.— t^uoinodo  int«'llis;itur.  <|nod  «|na>  snnt  propria  natnralitfr 
I'atris,  sunt  ]>roi>ria  Filii;  Cup.  I'll. — (^iiomodo  int«'llis;itur  (|nod  I'afor  n»MHU'  Kilio  ne(inc  Spiritn 
Saiicto  iiidi;;»t  ad  sui  pfrf«ttioiu-m  ;  C'l/'.  I'///.— t^uouiodo  iiUrlliuitvu  <|nod  Spiritiis  Saiu-tUii 
difitur  iiim'tiitns:  Cup.  IX. — t^iionioilo  iiit<llis;itiir  <|Hod  Sj>iritiis  saiu-lns  dicitin  lut-dins  I'atris 
«'t  Filii  .  .  .  Tlun  ('i(/>.  A'.VA //.— t,)iu>inodo  iiiitili;;ilnr  ijiiod  sola  <l«tiiiitn>  Nitarni  Coiuilii  est 
vmiia  vi  vera  possfssio  lidtlinm  ;  t^iuul  Si)iiiiiis  saiu-tusfst  Spiiitns  Filii:  yiiotl  Filins  niittit 
Spirit  mil  Santlnni;  Qnod  Spirit  ns  Saiutns  an-ipit  d«'  vo  ijni>d  «'sf  Filii:  l^nod  Filiiis  oponitnr  per 
Spiritnni  Sanctum :  Quod  Suiritus.sani'tus  sit  innifio  Filii :  Qnod  est  rliaraotor  Filii :  Item  quod 
«'st  sifiillum  Filii:  Item  (nuxl  Spiritus  s^iiiotns  «'st  a  Patre  pt-rFilinm;  yiUMl  Spuitus  sanctus  sit 
aFilio:  C^uod  siinul  est  a  I'jitrr  ct  Filio    .     .     . 

t  It  Inis  never  been  published.  It  rests  with  the  other  works  of  the  Angelical,  No.  808,  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican. 
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miirht  l)e  taken.  His  logical  mind,  modelled  in  the  school  of 
oi'tliodoxy,  and  possessing  a  steady  light,  with  masterly  skill 
draws  out  the  real  mc^aning  of  the  holy  Doctors  ;  and  where  they 
ap])ear  to  use  terms  which  could  be  misconstrued  or  which  are 
evidently  inaccurate,  he  casts  them  into  their  true  theological 
position.  No  man  who  had  not  gone  through  a  thoroughly 
sound  training,  and  who  had  not  been  familiar  with  the  mind 
and  system  of  the  Fathers,  could  have  succeeded  as  our  8aint 
has  done  in  so  delicate  an  operation.* 

The  principal  writers  whom  he  ex])lains  are  S.  Athanasius 
and  8.  Basil  ;  then  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Nazianzen,  .S.  Cyril, 
S.  Epiphanius,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  John  Damascene, 
and  S.  Augustine,  as  well  as  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  S.  Denis, 
the  Lombard,  and  Maximus  the  monk.  The  following  shows 
his  method.     He  says  : — 

In  many  j^laces  these  authorities  [the  holy  Dof;toi*s]  teach  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  iina^e  of  tlie  Son,  as  Athanasius  says  in  the  tliird  Sermon  on  the 
Nicene  Council :  "  The  Holy  Spiiit  of  the  Father  and  Son  is  called  one  deify- 
ing and  Ufe-g-iving-  Spirit,  and  is  the  true  image  of  the  Son,  containing  Him 
essentially,  and  naturally  representing  Him  in  Himself,  just  as  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father ; "  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Serapion :  *•  The  Holy  Spii-it 
contains  the  Son  naturally  in  Himself,  a^  His  true  and  natural  image."  So 
Basil  :t  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  finger,  the  spiration,  the  unction,  the 
breathing,  the  sense  of  Christ,  procession,  production,  mission,  emanation, 
effusion,  vaporation,  splendour,  image,  charactei*,  true  God;"  and  again: 
"The  Holy  Sjjii'it  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  tiaie  virtue  and  the  natural 
image  of  the  Father  and  Son :  He  naturally  represents  them  both  to  us.  But 
it  has  not  been  the  custom  among  the  Latins  to  call  the  Holy  S^tirit  the 
image  of  the  Father  or  the  Son ;  foi'  S.  Augustine  says  that  the  Son  alone  is 


*  As  this  (fpii.^ntlum  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  Aiifjclical's  familiarity  with  the  Fathers,  Scrip- 
ture, and  (loj;iiia,  as  well  as  of  his  critical  acumen,  it  will  not  be  he.side  the  mark  to  offer  a  few 
«|ie(;imeu8.  di)).  XXI. — "  Item  duhium  est  de  hoc  quod  Athanasius  <licit  in  eadem  epistola: 
•  KiliuH  Dei,  ut  liominem  ad  se  rednceret,  hominem  in  sua  hvpostasi  assuniens  deitieando  Deuni 
fecit : '  et  in  III.  Scrmone  Nica-ui  ("on<;ilii :  Ii>.'<os  consummari  im|i(>>.siliile  est  nisi  efjo  susclpiam 
])erfe<;tum  homiiicni.  et  deiticem.  et  mecuni  Deum  taciani.'  Kx  i|iii))us  datur  intelli<;i  quod  luec 
sit  vera.  Homo  t'aetns  est  Dens.  St-d  sciendum,  quod  secundum  illain  o)iinionem  qua*  in  (Miristo 
dicit  duo  sujiposifa.  a-qualiter  \itra(|ue  est  vera  :  iJcus  est  f'actus  lioux).  et  homo  factus  est  Dens. 
Kst  euim  census  secundum  <'08.  <'um  dicitur.  l)eus  factus  est  homo:  Suj)posituni  I)ivina^  naturaj 
uoitum  est  suiqiosito  liumana:  natura-:  et  e  converso  cnm  dicitur.  Homo  factusest  Oens.  sensus 
est:  Suppositiim  humana-  naturic  est  unitum  tilio  Dei.  Sed  teneiido  fjuod  in  Christo  sit  ununi 
tantnm  snppMsit nm,  lia'c  est  vera  et  propria:  Dens  factus  est  homo.  (|nia  ille  Cjiii  fnit  Dens  iib 
a-terno,  inc<i»it  tshc  homo  ex  tempore.  Ihec  autem  non  est  vera  ))roi»rie  locjuendo:  Homo 
factus  est  Dens:  <|uia  sujipositnm  ;f-tenium  quod  sii]>]>oiiitiir  nomine  hominis.  semper  fnit 
l)eu8:  iinde  exponenda  est  sic:  Homo  factns  est  l)eus;  idest,  factum  est  ut  homo  sit  Dens." 
(Contra  Errorea  Gnetorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXI.,  p.  24G.    Vol.  XV.) 

t  Now  take  S.  Ba.sil :— "  Item  videtur  esse  falsnm  quod  Basilius  dicit  in  3  sermone  de  Spiritn 
.Sancto  contra  Kunomiuni  haieticnrn  :  '  si<;ut.' in<(uif.  '  Flius  se  hal)et  ad  Patrem,  eodem  modo 
Spiritus  Sonctus  se  hahet  ad  filinm.'  Kt  propter  hoc  dicitur.  quod  verhum  Patris  est  Filins, 
vtrhum  aut<-m  Filii  S])iritn.s.  •  Portat.'  iuquit  Apostolus  (Heln.  l..'.\)  'omnia  verbo  virtntis 
sua-.'  Verbum  enim.  ut  An>;ustinus  dicit  in  lib.  de  Trinitnte,  solus  Filins  est.  Unde  et  Joannes 
nomen  verbi  pro  nomine  Filii  i)()nit  .  .  .  Nee  refert,  si  qnis  translationem  mutet,  ut 
loco  verbi  elofjuinn)  ponat :  nam  id  quod  qnis  loquitur,  verbum  ejus  est.  Unde  sicut  solus  F'lius 
in  Divinitate  est  verbum.  ita  solus  est  eloquium.  Sed  dicendum,  «juod  verbum  Dei  quandoqiie 
dicitur  etiam  seruio  divinitus  inspiratus  et  prolatns:  et  de  hoc  verbo  liic  Ba&ilius  intellijiit. 
dicens  Spiritnni  Sanctum  esne  v«-rlnim  \el  eloquinu)  P'ilii  effective,  inquantum  Saucti  ab  eo  inspi- 
ratide  Filio  sunt  locuti,  secundum  (|Uod  dicitur  fJonn  XVI..  V,i)  de  Spiritn. Sancto:  'Quacumque 
audiet.  loquetur.'  Et  quod  hie  sit  intellectns  Basilii,  patel  ex  eo  quod  subdit:  'Ex  quo 
eloquium  filii  per  Aposttdum :  Gladium  spiritus.  dicit,  sumite.  quod  est  verbum  Dei.'  Ipsum 
enim  verbum  fidei  a  Sanctis  luolatum.  <iladinm  spiritus  manifeste  dicitur."  (C'ontia  Errorea 
Oroecorum,  Opuac.  VI..  Cup.  XII..  p.  243—244,  Vol.  XV.) 
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8ig"nifi(Hl  by  the  "Word,  and  thus  word  means  imag-e ;  and  that  the  Son  alone 
is  the  ima<^e  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  beings  the  Son.  Richard  of  S.  Victor's 
also  g"ives  the  ro.'ison  in  his  book  on  the  Tnnity  why  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
be  called,  like  the  Son,  an  image.* 

Some  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  called  image  on  this  account : 
because  then  he  would  be  the  image  of  two,  viz.,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
since  he  pi'oceeds  from  two,  and  there  cannot  be  one  image  of  two  things. 
Speaking  on  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  mast  not  be  over- 
stepped in  treating  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father:  for  it  is  said,  **  Who  hatii  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  ha^h  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love. 
In  whom  we  have  redemption  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God"t  And  of  the  Son:  J  "Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the 
figure  of  His  substance."  \ 

But  it  must  be  known  that  two  authorities  of  Sacred  Sci'ipture  are  brought 
forward  by  the  Greeks  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  called  the  image 
of  the  Son  ;  for  it  is  said  :  *'For  whom  he  foreknew  he  also  predestinated  to 
be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of  his  Son."  U  Now  the  image  of  the  Son 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  Again  :  *' As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  let  us  bear  also  the  imag-e  of  the  heavenly, "^[  that 
is  of  Christ:  by  which  image  they  undei'stood  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  in 
these  authorities  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  expressly  called  image.**  It  can  be 
thus  understood  that  men  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son,  or  that 
they  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  holy  men  are  j^rfected  by  the 
gifts  of  grace  so  as  to  i*esemble  Christ,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostle  :  *'  We 
all  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face,  are  transformed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."  ft  For  here  he 
does  not  say  that  the  image  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  something  existing  in 
us  from  the  spirit  of  God. 


*  Now  take  S.  Or»';:<>iy  Naziiiiizen: — "Item  videtur  esse  duhiuiii  qiiod  Gregorins  Xaziaiize- 
nu8  ill  Ki'iiiioiH'  df  Plpipliama  dicit,  <ni<)d  'Spirit us  Sauctna  sceiiiuluni  quod  est  in  1)«'0.  jnotedit 
ut  sit  iii;;<'nitus  ct  \w\\  (ilitis,  uitdius  in<;<'uiti  goiiitiiiui'.'  Nou  •iiiui  vid»-tur  (piod  Spiritus 
Sanclus  iujicuitus  difi  i)ossit.  Ililaiius  t'uiui  dicit  iu  Uh  ilr  Si/noilis.  (|uod  '  si  (piis  duos  in^^fnitos 
(licit,  duos  Dcoa  tacit.'  Itcui  Athauasius  dicit  iu  Kpistolrt  ad  Sciajiioncui.  (juod  •  n«ui  est 
iu<{cuitus  Spirilus  Saiutus.  quia  iupriucipiatuui  esse  ct  iu^cuiluui  soli  Deo  I'atii  catlH)lica 
Kcdcsia  couy;ic<iata  ajiud  Nica'aui  rcctc  ct  lidclitcr  attrihuit.  ct  dc  solo  Patic  hoc  esse  crcdeu- 
duni  ct  pia'dicauilum,  toti  luuudo  sol)  auatluiuatc  uiaiulav  it.'  Sed  diceutluui,  «|Uod  •  in;;cuitus' 
duplicitcr  ac<'ii)i  potest.  I'uo  uiodo  pro  co  <|Uod  caret  juiucipio;  et  sic  soli  I'atri  couveiiit.ut 
('\  diet  is  .\tliaiiasii  patct.  .Alio  luodo  ])ro  eo  (|Uod  nou  est  Kf  >> it *'i» •!>('*' t  sit  priucipiuui  lutWeus  : 
<'t  sic  uou  soluui  (irc^jorius  Na/iaii/.cuus  iu  verbis  pra-uiissis,  s»'d  ctiaui  Ilicrouvuius  iu  re^julis 
dctiuiliouiiiu  coutra  lia'reticos  Spiritual  Sauctuiu  dicit  esse  iu};cuituui."  (Contra  Errons 
(}r<vci>ivti>i,  Diiusc.  VI.,  Vap.  \'1IT..  />.  2A2 ;    I'ol.  XI') 

t  Take  S.  C'lirysostoui : — "  Kt  Chrvsostouius  dicit  super  ejiistola  ad  Kouutuos:  'Si  Spiritus 
est  character  ct  si-iiiluui  Christi:  tpii  lutu  hahet  siiiilliiui  ct  charactcrcui  C'hristi.  hie  iiou  est 
ipsius  Cliristi.'  Couslal  auteui  <iuod  character  et  siuilluui  derivautur  all  eo  c\i.jiis  sunt.  I'ude 
])er  aucloritatcs  Doitoniui  dictoruui  aperte  osteuditur.  »|iM>d  Si>iritua  Sauctus  a  Kilio  deri- 
vatur.  lloiuui  auteui  Ooctoruni  anctorilates  eliaui  ex  aucloritate  sa«'rie  seriidune.  oiui- 
liriuaiitur.  Dicitur  euiiu  //.  Corinth.,  I..  21:  "riixit  uos  lU-us.  et  8i)jua\it  n«)s,  et  dedit 
pifiuus  spirit  us  iu  cordihus  uostris:'  qu«Ml  quideiu  de  I'atre  et  Kilio  iutelli^i  oportet ;  cuiu 
utcrque  Spirituui  Sauctuui  «let,  ut  osteusuiu  «'st :  et  ad  Kphin..  I.,  I'.i:  '  Iu  quo,"  scilicet  (^hiisto, 
'  cretleutcs  sifjuati  i-stis  Sjiintu  )uoniissiouis  Saucto.  i|ui  est  ]>iKiiit8  hirreditHtis  uostiw,' " 
(Contra  Krrort:-<  linrfoniiii,  (>;)«>c.  ]'I.,  Cup.  AAA'//..  />.  251  ;    Vol.  A  I'. J 

t  Colons..  Chop.  I.    i:t.  i  Hfb..  Chap.  I..  X 

(I  Horn..  Chop.  Ill  I..  •.>;).  •;  /.  Cor.,  Chop.  AT'..  49. 

**  Barcille  spj-aks  thus  of  tin-  method  of  the  Contra  Krrorr.i  Onrrt^rum  : — "  Test  la  puissauce 
de  I'aualojiic  qui  force  le  Doeteur  i»  recouuaitre  que  le  dosiiue  de  rKspiit-Saiut.  procedaut  «lu 
i'ere  et  du  Fils.  fait  partie  tie  I'esseuce  lueiue  du  chiistiauismc.  I. a  preeuiiueuce  de  nms;  et 
d'autoritt- du  poutifc  rouuiiu  est  i>rouv(H'  par  la  uieiue  iiu'thod*':  le  jiurtfatoire  repose  ejiale- 
lueiit  sur  dcs  i);isfs  iuel)riniial)les.  l^uaud  Ics  propositions  de  la  foi  s<'  pietcut  au\  deduct  tons 
dc  la  lomque.  cclle-«i  dcvitut  eutre  Ics  uiaius  de  Tliouias  uue  aruie  toutepuissaule  :  il  reuioutt* 
j\  toutcs  les  oriuiucs,  il  iutciprcte  tons  les  uuuiuiucuts :  les  aucicus  Peres  de  rKiilise  ;;recque 
r<'poudeut  uuauiiueuieut  aux  I't'-res  de  I'Kulise  latiue.  Les  iiuajiessout  tlissipes.  les  ditHcoltes 
disparaisscut,  les  iiiotits  de  haiue  et  de  ilivisiou  siuit  coiui>letcuieut  detruits:  il  ue  tieut  idiis 
»u  saiiit  Doeteur  que  I'uuiou  ue  s'etablisse  desoriuais  sur  les  toiuleiueuts  de  h»  doctrine  et  Uf  )» 
charite."     (Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  ji.  239 — 24<);   t^tat r inn f  Edition,) 

ft  //.  Cor.,  Chap.  III.,  18. 


804  *^'  Thomas  op  Aquin. 

But  because  it  ia  presumptuous  to  go  against  the  express  authoiity  of  such 
(listin«j:iiish«'(l  i)()c,tors,  we  can  say  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  iniaji-o  of  the 
Father  and  iln'.  Sou,  in  so  far  foj'th  as  by  iinaj^-e  nothing  else  is  ni«;ant  than 
something  existing  ah  alio  and  bearing  its  similitu<le.*  But  if  by  image  is 
undei-stood  something  existing  from  another,  and  bearing  its  simihtude  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  origin,  as  a  son  who  is  begotten,  or  a  word  which  is  cpn- 
coived,  then,  in  that  ctuse,  the  Son  alone  is  called  an  image.  It  belongs  to 
the  son  to  have  a  similitude  to  the  father  in  whatever  nature  ;  and  simihu'Iy 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  word  to  be  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  exjiressed  by 
the  word,  whosesoever  word  it  be;  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  sjiirit  or  of 
love  to  be  in  the  similitude  of  him  from  whom  it  is,  in  everything,  V)ut  this  ia 
the  case  in  the  Spirit  of  God  on  account  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  fi-om  which  it  follows  that  whatever  is  in  God  is  God.  Nor 
is  there  anything  against  the  idea  of  an  image  that  the  Holy  Si)irit  does  not 
resemble  the  Father  in  any  personal  specialties ;  because  the  similitude  and 
equality  of  the  Divine  pei'sons  does  not  depend  upon  personal  specialties,  but 
upon  essential  attributes.!  Nor  should  inequality  and  dissimilitude  be  spoken 
of  in  the  Divinity  on  the  strength  of  difference  of  personal  s])ecialties,  as 
S.  Augustine  says  in  his  l)ook  against  Maximus.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Son 
ia  begotten  of  the  Father,  inequality  of  substance  is  not  indicated,  but  order 
of  nature.  In  like  manner  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  two;  for  he  is  from  two  inasmuch  as  they  are  one,  since  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  the  one  principle  (uuum  p}''nicipium)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Having  explained  his  authorities,  the  Saint  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  minister  to  truth  and  strike  at  error.J 

*  "  Scd  <niia  incsniiiptuo.sTiiii  est  taiitorum  Doctoruni  tiiin  cxpressisaiictoritatihn.s  coiitraire, 
pOHSiiiDUs  (|iiiilriii  (liccic  S|>irittiin  SaiK^tiiiii  i*8.s(r  iina<|;inciii  Patiis  et  Filii,  ita  qiirxl  ])«-r  iina<;iiiein 
nihil  aliud  iiit<lli;iatur  (jiiani  fxisteiis  ab  alio  et  f.ju.s  .siinilitudim-iu  {iciciis.  S;  aiitciu  per 
iiiia;;iii<"iu  iiit<-llisiatur  ali(|iii«l  exisK'iis  ab  alti-ro,  ex  ipsa  s>i;l'  oiijiinis  ratioiio  liabens  niiod 
eiiiiilitudiiH-m  •iciat  <jii.s  a  (|iu)  cxistit.  in  (jiiaiitniii  a))  altcro.  ut  tilins  fjciiitus.  vi-1  ut  vcibiiiii 
foiuteptiitu ;  si<' solus  Kiliiis  dicitur  iiiiafio ;  dc  ratione  t'liim  filii  est  (jiiod  siiiiilitiidiiit'in  ])atria 
liabcat  ill  (jua<iiini|iit'  iiatiiia;  ct  Himilitci'  dc  ratioiic  veibi  (-st  {juod  .sit  hiiiiilitiido  ejus  (jiiod 
vcrbo  «'Xi>riiiiil  iir  (•.iijusciinniiie  nit  vcrbiun  ;  sed  noii  est  <U'  rationc  spiritiis  vel  anioris,  <jiiod  sit 
biiiiilitiido  ejus  tMi.)u»  est.  in  oiiiiiiljus;  sed  hoc  in  8])iritu  Dei  \  eiiticatiir  propter  diviiue  esseiitiiB 
iinitatem  et  simi)li<Mtatein,  ex  rpia  oportet  (jiiod  (luicfpiid  est  in  Deo,  sit  Deiis.  Nee  ol»8tat  ad 
lationein  iinatiiiiis  (jiiod  Sj>iritii.s  Saiietus  iioii  eoveuit  eiiin  Patre  in  ali(iua  personal!  proprietate, 
(jiiia  siniilitudo  et  aMjualitas  ])<-rsonaruin  di\inarnni  iion  attenditnr  seeiiniluin  pro]>i'ietates 
])er8C)iialeH  sed  sfeuudiun  attribiita  esseutialia."  (Contra  Krrons  (Jrcecorwii,  Ojiusc.  K7.,  Cap, 
X.,p.  243,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  Here  is  a  spi'ciinen  of  brevity  and  clearness:  Cap.  XVIT. — "  Quomodo  intellUjitur ,  divinam 
esseutiam  incre<itni>i.  conceiitani  fKHc  ft  nntam  :  Item  videtnr  esse  dnbinni  (jnod  Atliana.sins  dii'it  in 
epist(da  ad  Serapioneni.  '  essentiani  <livinani  inereatani,  eoneej»tan»  esse  et  uatam  ex  Vir^^ine 
matre.'  Majiister  eniiu  in  .'J  Sentent..  dist.  8.  di<:it.  (piod  '  qua'  res  non  est  de  patre  <ienita,  non 
videtnr  esse  de.  niatre  nata,  ne  res  ali<|ua  tiliationis  iionien  liabeat  in  Imnianitate  qw'm  non 
liabet  in  Divinitate.'  Kt  sic.  cum  divina  essentia  non  sit  nata  de  )>atre,  non  potest  diei  esse  de 
niatre.  Sed  <lieendnm.  quod  sient  ilnprojirie  essentia  di\ina  dieitur  <;<"nerans  v<'l  ;jenita  secun- 
dum ;;(iieratioMem  a-ternam.  inipiantum  essen.tia  jxmitnr  juo  jjeisona,  ut  intellijiatnr  essentiaiii 
•renerare  (piia  I'ater.  (pii  est  essentia  <ient-rat  ;  seeunilnm  enmdeni  modnni  dieitur  essentia 
divina  nata  dt-  Virjiiue,  quia  Filius  Dei.  <|ni  est  divina  essentia,  uatus  eat  de  Virgiue."  (Contra 
Errorra  Grircornm.,  Opwtc.  VI..  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  245.  Vol.  XV.) 

t  It  has  Ijeen  controvert<'d  whetlier  tlie  .Anjrelieal  was  acquainted  witli  tlie  Greek  tonpue. 
The  Dominican  (inyard  wrote  a  dissertation  on  tlie  point,  entitled.  '•  Dissertatio.  ufrnm 
S.  Thomas  ealliieiit  lintrnani  fjra-eam  :  He<|nnntnr  observationes  in  tres  priores  Latmoii  episto- 
las  <rt  in  2  ejdstolam  ad  Thoinam  Kortinum."  Gu.vard  would  establisli  that  tlie  Saint  was  very 
•well  acqtiainted  uitli  the  laii^na^fe.  Viiic<*nt  Haro  and  Nicola.jtis  do  not  afjree  witli  him  in  this. 
Tlie  fact  apjiears  to  lie  between  the  two:  that,  tlionnh  the  An;;elical  understood  Greek  to  a 
certain  jioiut,  still  he  had  never  learnt  it  systematically,  Wliat  Werner  says  in  the  following 
interesting  words  fully  bears  this  out: — "  So  z.  B.  die  Ilerleituug  des  Wortes  fiavLCi  von  manure 
(2.  1  qxi.  46,  art.  8);  ayiO£  von  a — y/)=ijuasi  sine  terra  (2,  2  qu.  81,  art.  8  und  cat^n.  aur.  iiber  Luc. 
1,  49);  epikia,=f,-L  SiKaioV,  qtwd  est  siipra  justnm  (2,  2  qu.  102,  art.  2);  Prophet  von  Trpo  pro, 
procul  und  ^ai'Of  i.  e.  apparitio.  quia  scilicet  eis  aliqua,  quae  sunt  procul,  apparent ;  diaj3o'/Mr= 
circumsed^ns  (comment,  in  Job.  c.  1 ,  lect.  2) ;  archangelus  von  apjOf  (cin  gar  nicht  existirendes 
V7oTt)=pTinceps,  und  angelus  (ad  1  Cor.  15.  lect.  3) ;  orthodoxus=^recte  glorians,  von  orthos  i.  e.  rectum, 
und  doxa  i.  e.  gloria  (opusc.  24).    Im  Coram,  zu  Politic,  lib.  VIII,  lect.  1,  A;  Mechanica  ideo  dieitur, 
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For  it  must  he  considered  that  **  for  this  puipose  the  Son  of  God  apt)eared 
that  he  mig-ht  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."*  Hence  the  devil  directed, 
and  still  directs  all  his  (efforts  to  dissolve  those  thing's  which  are  of  Chiist. 
And  this  he  fii-st  of  all  attempted  to  do  by  means  of  tyi-ants,  killing-  the  min- 
isters of  Clirist,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  heretics,  tliroug-h  whose  instiu- 
mentality  he  put  many  to  death  spiritually.  Hence  whoever  dilig^ently 
studies  the  erroi-s  of  heretics  will  find  them  principally  tend  to  this — to 
derog-ate  from  the  dimity  of  Chiist.  For  Arius  detracted  from  the  dignity 
of  Christ  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  of  Go<l  was  co-essential  with  the 
Fathei-,  asserting"  Him  to  be  a  creature.  Macedonius  also  did  the  same, 
because  whilst  he  called  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature  he  depiived  the  Son  of 
the  authority  of  lu'eathing"  a  divine  pei-son.  Manes  did  in  like  manner, 
because  by  asserting  that  visible  things  were  created  by  a  wicked  God,  he 
denied  that  all  things  were  ci'eated  through  the  Son.f  Nestorius  also  dis- 
solved the  things  Which  were  of  Christ ;  for  in  teaching  that  the  pei-son  of  the 
Son  of  man  wjis  one,  and  the  pei-son  of  the  Son  of  God  was  another,  he 
denied  the  oneness  of  Christ.  Eutyches  dissolved  Christ ;  because  whilst  he 
would  of  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human — form  one  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  he  destroyed  both,  for  what  is  made  up  of  two  things  cannot 
ti'uly  be  called  either  of  them.  Pelagius  dissolved  Christ,  wlio  by  saying 
that  grace  was  not  necessary  to  man  foi*  salvation,  frusti-ated  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  ;  "for  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. "J 
Jovinianus  also  lowered  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  for  by  equalling  j^ei'sons 
living  in  wedlock  to  virgins,  he  struck  at  that  dignity  of  Chi-ist  by  which  we 
cont'ciss  Him  to  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Vigilantius  did  in  like  manner  :  because 
in  attacking  poverty  practised  out  of  love  of  our  Lord  he  aimed  at  the  jier- 
fection  whicth  Christ  observed  and  taught. ^^  It  is  not  said,  wthout  a  mean- 
ing, that  " l^Acry  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of  God,  and  this  is 
Antichrist.'! 


quia  vii'chari  farit  quo  (la»ini(><io  intrUertitm  cirra  f(x,  qitir  non  sunt  M'u  propria  \\.  s.  \^:  Uebrijiens 
dint  tiiclit  iibcisflicii  wcidcii.  (lass  sich  mu'li  vi»'l(»  ricliti-ic  Krklaiiiiiy;t'U  KiU'fhisclier  Aus- 
tlii'ickc  ttci  Tlioinas  liiulcii.  z.  B.  iWtvv  rthos  (2.  1  qii.  SH.  art.  1):  tuliulia  (?.  2  qii.  ."Jl.  arL  1):  Still>on 
=  !<riHlill(ni.i  als  Hc/.ciclmuii'i  dcs  Mi-rcur  {tif  turlo  II.  /.  12).  .i/ihatesi.t  iiiul  o/ri.vi.s  ( I'hi/s.  I'l,  UcL  3) 
U.S.  w.  iMaii  kami  also  iiiclit  sajjcii.  dass  er  dfs  Griccliis«licu  };aiizlicli  viiikinulis  gewest'ii; 
alxT  so  vicl  stclil  ffst.  ilass  cr  cs  iiiclit  uicthodi.scli  (Mlcnit  hat.  In  iilinliclu'r  Wi-ise  mtlit-ilen 
nucli  Viihiiiit.t  ((!>  l>ivi  Tlioimr  dortriiia  ar  scripli.t.  l.ViM.  lu'ii  odirt  rindobon.  \'ti3).  Tavrlla  (de 
Ltntifibus  S.  Thoiiur,  (u-mia  17;iU)  ii.  s.  w."  ( Lkr  heUi'jf  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Enter  Band,  Fiiti/les 
Capitet,  p.  7fi6.) 

*  /.  John,  Chap.  III..  8. 

t  S(>«>  how  tli«<  .Aiiyclical  coinbiiu's  the  tcaohiiisr  of  (irerk  and  Latin  Doctors:— "  ron.sidtT- 
nndiini  est  ctiani.  quod  cisdcni  rationihns  utuntnr  Doctoies  (iniM'oruni  ad  ost«'iid«*ndiim  pro- 
(M'ssioncni  Sjiiritiis  Saiu'ti  a  Kilio  i|iiihiis  «'t  utnntur  Latini  Dortoivs.  Ar^tunicntatiir  v\\\\\\ 
Ausflinns  in  I,il).  d«>  rroccssiont'  Si>ii  itns  Sancti  ad  osti-ndcndain  inoccssionfin  Spiritn.s  Sancti 
ex  hoc  <inod  Pater  <'t  Filius  sunt  unins  essentia'.  Kx  <)iio  seijuitur  inuxl  I'ater  ot  l-'ilius  n«in 
ditlerant  ah  invieeni  nisi  in  Imc  ipnxi  liie  est  Pater.  iUe  Kilins.  Hahert*  anteni  Spiritnni  Sanetniu 
ex  .se  ])roeedenteni  non  pertinel  ad  rationt-ni  jiaternitat is.  netpu-  ad  rationeni  tiliat ioni.s.  Non 
enini  ex  lu>e  Paler  dieitnr  Pater,  iiiiiu  .Sinrit  nsSanelus  al>  eo  proeedit  :  neipie  tiliat  ioni  repngnat 
qnotl  hai)eat  «'X  .He  s]nitnni  proee(ieiit<ni.  Kehn«|nitur  ersio  ((iiod  habere  ex  8«>  Spiritnni  pr«>- 
cedenteni,  est  eonnnnin>  Patri  et  Kilio.  Kt  similiter  Athana»»ins  in  Teea  super  .loanneni  sic 
nrsinnu-ntntnr.  •  Kx  <ino  l-'ilins  omnia  tpne  Patris  snnt.  <s.sentialiter  hahet.  hahet  et  Spiritnni :  • 
et  Cvrillns  dieit  in  l,il>.  'riusanrornm :  vere  spiritnni  Christi.  spiritnni  I'at  ris  Aptistohis  dieit 
ea.se  unnm,  «>t  non  jdnres:  «^noniain  omnia  qna>  snnt  Patris,  veraeiter  et  i>ro|Mie  traiiseniit 
seennduni  naturam  in  vero  Filio.' "  ( Contra  hrroret  Gnrcorum,  ()/>»i.<r,  VI..  Cap.  XXXII.,  p  254.) 
i  .John.  Chap.  I.,  17,  {  /.  John,  Chap,  ir.,  3. 

II  The  Saint  eontiiines  showinji  the  harmony  of  feaehins:  in  Greek  and  Latin  thus  :—"  Kx 
hoe  antein  i>atet  ipiod  enm  dieitnr  in  Kvan^elio.  Sjiirifnm  Sanetnin  a  Pat  re  proeedere.  datiir 
intelliiii  tniod  in-oeed.il  a  Filio.  heet  in  Kvanjjelio  mm  addatnr.  Ka  eium  qiiie  essentialiter 
dienntni  de  Patre  et  Kilio.  dieta  de  Patre.  oportet  (piod  intelliitaiitur  de  Kilio.  etiam  si  enm 
exelnsione  dit'antnr;  sientienin  dieitnr  ./(xni..  AT//..  3:  •  I'f  eognoseain  te  .solum  Ueniu  v«Tnni:' 
et  I.  Tim.  VI..  l.'i:  '  (Jnein."  seili«'et  Christum.  •  snis  tempiuihnsOstendet  l^'atn.-*'  et  solns  ]>oteiis 
Rex  res:nm  et  Dominns  domimmtinni.  «iui  solns  hahet  immortalitatein.  Intellijrnntnr  enim 
hiOusmodi  et  de  Kilio  veritieari  ea  rntione.  quia  Filius  et  Pater  seeiindnm  e.ssentiam  uuiiiu  sunt, 
seenndnm  quod  dieitnr  Joan..  X..  :tO  :  •  Kso  et  Pater  Unnm  sunius.'  Cuui  ijfitur  habere  .spiritnni 
ex  se  proeedentem.  sit  eoinuinne  Patri  et  Filio,  sieut  ea  qn;i?  dieuntur  essenti;«liter.  lit  ex  dietia 
patet;  euui  dieitur  in  Kvau^elio.  Spiritum  Sanctum  a   Patre   proeedere.  intelli>;endniu  est  quod 
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And  8()  also  there  are  said  to  be  some  in  these  days  who  are  trj'ing-  to  dis- 
solve Christ,  and  to  diminish  His  dii^nity  in  :us  far  as  is  in  them.  For  when 
tliey  say  tluit  tlie  Holy  Spirit  d(M's  not  proceed  from  the  Son,  they  diminish 
that  dii^fnity  of  Hisljy  wliich,  together  with  the  Father,  He  is  the  "spiration" 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  And  whilst  they  deny  that  there  is  (me  head  of  the 
Chuixjh,  that  is  to  say  the  holy  Roman  Church,  they  manifestly  dissolve  the 
unity  of  the  mystical  body;  for  tliei'e  cannot  be  one  body  if  thei-e  is  not  one 
head,  nor  one  cong"reg"ation  where  there  is  not  one  rector.  Hence  "there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."*  And  whilst  they  deny  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  can  be  consecrated  of  unleavened  bread,  they  manifestly 
go  against  Christ  Himself,  who  on  the  tii-st  day  of  the  azymes  (when  by  the 
law  of  the  Jews  nothing  leavened  was  to  be  found  in  their  houses),  according 
to  the  Evangelists,  instituted  this  Sacrament.f  They  seem  also  to  cast  a 
I'eflection  on  the  purity  of  the  Sacramental  body  of  Christ,  concerning  which 
the  Apostle  exhorts  the  faithful,  saying  that  they  are  not  to  feast  "with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. "J  They  also  diminish  the  virtue  of  this  Sacrament  by  denying 
purgatory  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  offer  mass  in  the  Church  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  by  doing  away  with  pui-gatory  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  is 
destroyed  in  its  relation  to  the  dead.  For  it  can  do  no  good  to  those  in  hell, 
out  of  wliich  there  is  n<5  redemption,  nor  to  those  who  are  in  glory,  who  do 
not  need  our  suffi-ages.  Therefore  I  will  briefly  show  how  erroi-s  of  this 
kind  are  confuted  by  the  authorities  above-mentioned,  beginning  firet  with 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 

After  proving  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  in 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  G-host  from  the  8on,  8.  Thomas 
says  : — 

The  eri'or  of  those  who  say  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Church,  does  not  possess  the  primacy  of  the  Universal  Church,  is  like  the 
erroi-s  of  those  who  declare  that  the  H(^ly  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Son. I     For  Christ  Himself  the  Son  of  God  consecrates  His  Church,  and  seals 

proccdat  a  Filio.  Eadt^ni  ratione  cum  in  Symbolo  a  Patribiis  edito  dictum  est  quod  .Spiritns 
Sanctus  procedit  a  Patrc,  iiitelligi  oportct  quod  j)vo<rcdit  ft  a  Kilio:  sicut  cum  dc  Patic  in  eodem 
Syiubolo  dicitur  quod  sit  omnipotens,  visibiliuui  ct  iiivisibilium  factor,  oportet  quod  et  de  Filio 
iutelligatur."     (Contra  Errores  Grrcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  255.) 

*  John,  Chap.  X.,  Ifi. 

t  Here  IB  a  fair  specimcu  of  the  Saint's  method  of  arguing  from  Holy  Scripture  : — "Ad  osten- 
denduu)  auteui  tju<)d  Si)iritus  Sauctus  a  Patre  proccdat  ct  Filio.  prinui  suiuendum  est  quod  etiaui 
ab  ipsis  erraiitibus  negari  iiou  potest,  cum  e.xpre.sse  auctoiitate  sacnuScriptune  piobctur  :  quod 
Hcilicet  Spiritus  Saiictu.s  sit  sniritus  Filii.  Dicitur  euiiii  ad  Galat.,  IV.,  C  :  '  Quouiani  autem  estia 
lilii  Dei,  misit  Deus  H]>iritum  Filii  sui  in  corda  vestra  clan)aiitem,  Abba,  pater :' et  7i(;m.  VIII.. 
9  :  '  Si  quis  spiritum  Christi  non  liabet,  liic  uon  est  ejus  :'  et  Actnum,  XVL,  7:  Cum  venisseut 
Misiam,  tentabantire  in  Bitbyniam  :  et  uon  jterniisit  eos  spiritus  Jesii.'  Dicitur  etiam  I.  Corinth., 
II..  16:  '  No8  autem  sensuru  Christi  habemu.s:'  quod  de  Spiritu  Sancto  necesse  est  iutelligi.  ut 
patet  per  ea  quae  ab  Apostolo  prasmittuutur.  Dicitur  etiam  Spiritus  Sanctus,  spiritus  veritatis, 
Joan..  XV.,  2().  ubi  dicitur:  'Cum  venerit  Paraclytus.  quern  niittam  vobis  a  Patre,  spiritum 
veritatis.'  Dicitur  et  spiritus  vitfe,  Rom.  VIII. .'2:  'Lex  spiritus  vilje  in  ('laisto  Jesu  ;'  unde 
cum  Filius  de  se  dicat,  Joan.  XIV.,  6;  'Kgosiim  via.  Veritas  et  vita:'  coiicluduut  Doctorea 
Onecorun),  quod  sit  spiritus  (Jliristi :  quod  similiter  adstruunt  ex  hoc  qijod  liabetur  \n  I'ml. 
XXXII..  6:  '  Verbo  Domini  coeli  firmati  sunt,  et  spiritu  oris  ejus  omnis  virtus  eorum.'  Nam  os 
Patris  Filius  dicitur,  sicut  et  verbum."  (Contra  Errores  Grwairnm,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p. 
248—249.) 

*  I.  Cor.,  Chap,  V.,  v.  8.  ?  Chap.  XXX II.,  p.  248. 

II  Fr.  Alessandro  Reali  (de'Predicatori  Maestro  in  Sacra  Teologia  et  Reggentc  del  Collegio  di 
S.  Tommaso  alia  Minerva  in  Roma)  has  written  an  able  treatise  to  prove  that,  though  the 
Angelical  makes  use  of  the  authority  «>f  the  Greek  Doctors  in  touching  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign  Poutirt.  he  does  not  found  his  teaching  ui)on  Ihem.  but  rather  on  the  words  of 
.Sacred  Scripture.  That  such  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  Saint  treats  the 
same  point  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  in  the  Summa  Theologica 
itaelf.  Fr.  Alessandro  Reali  says  : — ''  Certamente  uell'  opusculo  contra  errores  Grwcorum,  che  h 
i'unica  opera  ove  si  serve  I'Aquinate  delle  Greche  testimonianze  a  lui  esibite  dal  Pontefice  Ur- 
bano,  dovrebbe  chiavameute  apparire,  quelle  autorit^  essere  state  il  fondamento  sul  quale 
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it  to  Himself  by  the  Holy  Spint,  as  it  were,  with  His  own  eharacter  and  seal, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  aforesaid  authorities.*  And  in  like  maimer  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  by  His  primacy  and  providence,  like  a  faithfnl  minister,  keeps  the 
UnivcM-sal  Chnrch  subject  to  Christ,  It  must  be  shown  therefore,  on  the 
authorities  of  the  Greek  doctors,  that  the  afoi*esaid  Vicar  of  Christ  possesses 
the  plentitude  of  })ower  over  the  whole  Church.  That  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  fii-st  and  greatest  of  all 
bishojis,  the  Canon  of  the  Council  expressly  shows,  saying-:  **We  venerate 
according-  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  definition  of  the  Canons,  the  most  holy 
Bishop  of  ancient  Rome,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  bishops."  The  Saci-ed 
Scriptures  agree  \vith  this  authority,  and  both  in  the  Gosjiels  and  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  give  the  first  place  to  Peter  amongst  the  Apostles.  Hence 
Chrysostom  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  upon  the  woixls :  "  The 
disciples  came  to  Jesus  saying  :  who  is  the  greater  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  that  '*  they  conceived  a  certain  human  scandal  which  they  wei*© 
unable  to  conceal,  and  they  could  not  bear  the  ulcer  in  their  heart  on  seeing 
Peter  preferred  and  honoured  before  themselves."! 

It  is  shown  also  that  the  afoi-esaid  Vicar  of  Christ  obtains  univei*sal  prelacy 
over  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  For  we  read  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
that  the  whole  Synod  exclaimed  to  Pope  Leo:  **Long  life  to  Leo,  the  Most 
Holy,  Ajwstolical,  and  CEcumenical  [that  is.  Universal]  Patriarch."  And 
Chrysostom  upon  Matthew:  "The  Son  conceded  to  Peter  power  belonging  to 
the  Father  and  Son  all  over  the  earth,  and  gave  authority  over  all  things 
which  are  in  heaven  to  a  mortal  man,  gi-anting  to  him  the  keys  that  he  might 
spread  the  Church  throughout  the  earth."  And  upon  John  in  the  eig-hty-fifth 
Homily :  **  He  circumscribes  James  locally  in  a  given  place,  but  he  appoints 
Peter  the  master  and  doctor  of  the  whole  world."  Likewise  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles :  "  Peter  received  power  from  the  Son  over  all  who  are  sons,  not 
as  Moses,  over  one  people,  but  over  the  whole  world."    This  also  is  drawn 

iiumlz^  la  i>iopriinlottnim.     Ma  si  nianifesta  tutto  il  contraiio.      In  (inell' Opusoulo,  come  lo 

diinostia  il  titolo  routru  erroirs  Gnrconim.  lui  di  iiiiia  rAn;;fli<<)  abbatt«Ti'  lo  falsi-  npiiiioiii  clie 
avt'vaiii)  ooiotto  la  IVdi-  di  uiolti  fra  i  (irt'ci :  percio  lo  iiititola  itnitra  r^rrorrs  Gr(r<\>rvm.  Oia 
stinio  citiivciiiciiti' .scrvirsi  dcllc  aut<iriti\  di  Cir«'i'i  Dottori,  pt-n'lit-  sifconM' vemTati  dn  (irrci, 
l>iii  tacilinciilc  a\  ichlnTo  ahWiacfiatc  h'  seiileii/.o  contiaii*'  inscynatr  dalla  C'liiesa  latina." 
(San  7'()»i;/i((.S(i  <r  .iqiiinaf  L'  lii/alUhilita  di'i  ttomitni  Piintfju'i,  /).  7.     lioma,  lH'o.) 

*  Tiioni  an'  live  licadin^rs  under  Cliapttr  XXXII.  of  tlu'  "  Contra  Knoreit  (inrcorum  "  which 
bear  iipoii  the  privileges  nf  the  Soverei>;n  roiilill'  1.  Quod  Poiitifex  Koniaims  est  i)niini8  et 
luaxiiiiiis  inter  (Millies  Kpi.seojxis.  "2.  Quod  idem  Poiititiex  in  tdtaiii  K«-ele.siaiii  Cliri.sti  uiiiversa- 
leni  i>r;eliili(iiieiii  lianet.  ;i.  (}iiod  idem  liahet  in  Keelesia  jiotestatis  iilenitudiiuin.  A.  Quod  iu 
eadeiii  potesdite  (jiue  ciillata  est  I'l'tro  a  ("liri.sto.  5.  (,)iiod  ad  eum  pertiuet  tieterminare  (jua> 
8unl  Fidel,  p.  2.'i() — 2.')!1.  '  In  nuesti  cimiiu'  jtani^rali."  sa.va  Keali,  "  preziosi  siccomc  cosa  <livina, 
1.  pone  hen  formulata  la  sua  tcMJ  :  "2.  la  vendiea  e  la  liliera  dull'  crrore  eontrario  sosteniito  dai 
(ireei  ixr  me//,«)  deir  aiitorit;\  dei  loro  Dot  tori :  :i.  dimostra  clie  la  ):reca  aiitorit.'k  e  coiiforme 
alia  Saein  Neriltiiia.  Dit'atti  nel  jiaraiirafo  ove  iiieomiiieia  a  trattare  del  Koniumi  I'cmtetiee  for- 
mulata la  lesiehe  l'<uiti/t.v  Uimumus  ist  /triiinis  rt  mu.riwini  int'-r  oiniifs  A,';'i.'«r<)/»o.<.  cosi  esonlitict* : 
Similis  iiiiti'in  i-rror  iHt  tiiiYiitiitiit.  <'hrii<ti  I'iairium,  liinii'iiui'  Kivlfsif  J'ontificriii.  non  hiihrrr  unifrr- 
satis  Kcclri^Kr  i>rimatinit.  fTrtui  (lireiitiiim.  Spiritidii  Saurtuin  u  jilio  non  procftifrf  :  quindi  ri};ctta 
que«ferr(U-e  ureco  per  rautoriti^  dei  loro  Dotlori  :  tiuahueiite  conchinde:  h<K  autrm  aurtoritati 
lynMiuat  Sanw  Sciii>funr  t/iur  iiitfr  .-tjH'stDlds  I'llro  nttrihuU  pniuuiii  U>cum,  tant  in  Ar(i»H7<//ij«.  i/ixim 
ill  .4rtihu'<  .-tpostolonnii.  Siinilmeiite  nel  p:ira!;rafo  (^w»i  i</<hi  I'oHt\r'r.r  in  totum  KccUsium  Chrixti 
viiiri'i-.talrnt  hahet  pnrhiiiourni,  oonehiude.  »lie  I'ltro  nuiixlinrlf  ovts  suas  Christtu<  (\>iHmi.iH.  dn-rtut 
.loan.  ult.  V.  17.  I'itsir  orrs  imns.  et  .loan.  10.  16.  iit  sit  unuiu  ovile  ft  ttnits  I'ostor  :  c  nell"  ultimo  jmt 
tacer  «lej;li  altri,  lesjliamo,  Itrm  rtiam  hoc  pa  tit  «.r  aitctoritat^  l>omini  liicenti*  :  Luc.  "22.  23.  I^ 
aliqiuiuiio  convrrsus  cou jinna  /ratirs  tuos."     {I^h\  Cit.,  p.   It) — 11.) 

t  Here  i.s  tlu-  real  foundation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Anpelical: — "Ma  vedianin  quali  siano 
in  detto  luoy;o,  i  foiidanieiiti  sopra  i  (|uali  .stahilisee  rinfallil>ilit;\  Pontiticia.  Sono  tre  pietrc. 
unaall'altra  suhordiiiata.  e  non  mohlile  arena  come  vorrehhe  I'autor  dell'opuscolo.  Prima  pie- 
tra.  e  qiiesta  duri.ssima,  e  la  Sacra  Scrittura  e  .sono  i  t«'sti  Luc.  22.  Kijo  pro  </•  r(>j7(iri  Prtrr.  ut  uon 
di'/U'iat  jiitis  tun,  ft  III  aliqitamio  coinrrsii-s  conjirma  /ratrra  tuos:  e  Taltro  ad  Corinth  1.  Idipsum 
dicaiis  owiK.t  ft  iioii  sint  i»  vobis  srhi.-in<ita.  La  .necjuida.  le  Dccrctali  extra  dr  Bapt.  cap.  yfa}ttr*s, 
nelle  quali  si  dice  cho  mi\jores  rt  diffirHiorfs  F.ccUsiir  iimrstiiinrs  ad  Sutiimum  I'ontijtcrm  rf/rruMtur. 
La  ter/.i  e  la  rajiioiie  elie  trae.  ^larte  dalla  scrittura,  e  parte  dasuoi  iirin«'ii>i  jjeiicrali  .sii  cui 
come  Kilosofo  a)>i>(>'iitia  le  ilottnne  ch«>  fonda.  e  coi  iinali  le  illustra.  K  ii«']>pur  li\  ove  data  occa- 
.sioiie  paria  deirintallihilii A  dei  Koniani  Pontetiei  ]>erde  di  mira  il  solido  fondamcnto  sn  cui 
HtMiijire  editii'iN  qiiesta  dottrina,  "  (San  Tomma^o  d' Aquino  e  L' It^faUibilitti  dei  Homaui  I'ont/^/ici, 
p.  l;t.     Jioma.  1870.) 
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fi-om  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scnpture  ;  for  Christ  committed  His  slieep  to 
Peter,  sayinj^,  witliout  distinction,  "feed  my  sheep;"*  and  "that  thei*e  be 
OTie  fold  and  one  sliepherd,"t  It  follows  from  the  authority  of  the  said  Doc- 
toi-s  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  {)0ssesses  the  i.»lenitud(;  of  power  in  the  Church. 

S.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, J  S.  Chrysostom,^  and  the 
Evangelist  S.  Matthew,!  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine : — 

It  is  also  shown  that  Peter  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  succeeds  to  the  powei*  g"iven  by  Christ  to  Peter.  For  the  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  says  :  "  If  any  T)ishop  is  declared  of  bad  name  he  has 
the  fi-ee  choice  of  appealing  to  the  most  blessed  Bishop  of  ancient  Rome  :  for 
Peter  is  our  Father  of  refug-e,  and  he  alone  has  tlie  rig-ht,  in  the  place  of  God, 
freely  to  determine  the  guilt  of  a  criminated  bishop,  according  to  the  keys 
given  him  by  the  Lord  ;"  and  lower  down,  "  and  let  all  things  defined  by 
him  be  looked  upon  as  coming  from  the  Vicar  of  the  Apostolic  throne. "IJ  So 
Cyril  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  says,  speaking  in  the  pei-son  of  Christ :  "Thou 
with  an  end,  and  I  without  end,  will  be  with  all  whom  I  shall  put  in  thy 
place,  as  I  am  with  thee,  fully  and  perfectly  in  saci-ament  and  in  authonty." 
And  Cyril  in  the  book  of  Treasures  says,  that  "the  Apostles  have  athrmed  in 
the  Gosi^els  and  Epistles  that  in  all  questions  of  doctrine  Peter  is  in  the  place 
of  God  and  of  His  Church,  giving  him  place  in  every  cha))ter  and  synagogue, 
in  every  election  and  affirmation."  And  further  on  :  "Before  whom,"  that 
is,  Peter,  "aUbend  their  hea.ds  jwe  div'mo,  and  whom  the  rulers  of  the 
world  obey  a.s  if  he  were  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself."  And  S.  Chrysostomsays, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  Feed  my  sheep ;  that  is,  preside  over 
the  brethren  in  my  place."** 


*  John,  Chap.  XVII.  t  John.  Cliap.  A'.,  16. 

t  These  are  the  words,  as  piven  bv  the  Ansjelical  out  of  the  Liher  Thesauroriim  : — "  '  Sicnt 
Christiis  accei)it  a  Patre  dux  sceptruni  Elccltsiie  ^^entium  ex  Israel  e^redieus  super  oniueni  prin- 
eiitatuni  et  potestateni,  super  omue  qnodcuuHiue  est.  ut  ei  euncta  eurveutur,  pleiiissimaiu 
j)ote»tateru  ;  sic  et  Petro  et  ejus  successoribus  i»li'iiissinie  coiuiuisit  : '  et  etiaui  :  '  Nulli  alii  (juaui 
Petrc)  ("hristus  tjuod  suuni  est  plenuui,  sed  ipsi  soli  dedit :  '  et  infra:  '  Pedes  Chri.sti  liuuianitas 
est,  scilicet  ipse  homo,  cui  tota  feteruitas  plenis.siniaui  dedit  i)<)lestateui :  <|ueiii  unns  trium 
assumpsit  iu  uuitate  persona;,  transvexit  ad  ])atrem  super  oniuem  principatiim  et  yxdestatem, 
lit  adoreiit  eum  omues  .\ngeli  Dei;  quern  totum  dimisit  per  sacramentum  et  potestatem  Petro 
et  Ecclesiie  ejus.'  "     (Contra  Errores  GifBconim,  0])usc.  VI..  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  256,  Vol.  XV.) 

§  "  Kt  Chrvsostonius  dieit  ad  coiisulta  Bulfjarorum  [which  is  in  all  the  editions,  but  wrong; 
it  should  be.  Supra  Joannem  Horn.  LXXXVIII.].  ex  persona  Christi  hxiuens:  '  Ter  te  interro;;o, 
an  ames  an  diligas,  rjuia  ter  me  trepidus  et  timidus  nesasti.  Nunc  auteni  reductus.  ne  i^redant 
te  fratres  ftratiain  et  clavijim  aiictoritatem  amisisse.  quia  anias  me.  coram  ipsis  id  tibi  jam  con- 
tirmo  (juod  meum  est  plenum.'  "  (Contra  Errores  Grcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII..  p.  2.56, 
Vol.  X  V.J 

II  "  Hoc  etiam  trahitur  ex  anctoritate  ScripturiB:  nam  Dominiis,  Matth.  XVI.,  19.  iiniversa- 
liter  Petro  dixit :  '  Quodcumque  solveris  super  terram,  erit  solutuni. et  in  cadis."  "     ilbidnn.) 

^  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  try  and  prove  not  only  that  the  An^'elical  tjrounded  his  teaching 
on  tlie  Greek  Fathers,  but  moreover  that  those  passaj^es  which  he  relied  upon  were  not  writte-u 
by  them  at  all.  Regarding  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff,  four  of  the  Fathers  are  adduced,  and 
three  ("ouneils.  (1)  S.  Cyril  ot  Jerusalem,  (2)  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  (:))  S.  John  Chrvsostom,  and 
(4)  the  .^bl)0t  .Maxinius;  then  two  Councils  of  (Hialcedon,  an<l  one  of  Constantinople.  The 
Lihelliis  from  which  the  .Angelical  quotes  not  only  gives  the  names  and  words  of  the  authorities 
ouoted,  but  alsf>  the  references  to  the  various  works  or  places  whence  the  extracts  were 
•Irawti.  For  instance.  S.  (lyril  of  Jerusalem  :  "  in  XVIII.  Tractatii  super  illiiin  articuluiu  Sym- 
holi  Nioa-ni,  in  imam  sanctam  catholicam  et  apoHtolicam  Kede.siaiu."  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria: 
"  I)e  eodem  (argumento)  S.  Cyrillus  patriarca  Alexandrinus  tertii  Concilii  maxinius  definitor  in 
t«rtio  Libro  Thesaurorum  de  Passione  Domini."  S.  John  Chrvsostom:  "  Beatiis  .loannes  Chry- 
Bostomus  patriarca  Coustautiuopolitanus  super  Matthatum :  'Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  banc 
petram,  &.C.'  Idem  in  eodem  .Matthajo  q\inm  dicitur:  "In  ilia  hora  accesserunt  discipuli  ad 
.lesum  dicentcH,  quis  major  est  in  regno  co-lorum.'  Idem  Chrvsostonius  super  Joannem  [not 
■adcon.Hulta  Bulgarorum],  Horn.  LXXXVIII ;  "  and  finally:  "Beatus  Maximus  magnus  Doctor 
in  epistola  orientalibus  directa."  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Angelical,  who  knew  the 
Fathers  so  intimately,  and  who  lived  upon  S.  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew,  should 
liave  been  deceived  Avhen  not  the  wor<ls  only,  but  the  references,  were  before  him.  S.  C.yril  of 
Alexandria  is  continually  cited  in  the  Catena  Aurea.  and  Cardinal  Mai  has  iu  thirty-two  instances 
in  the  Commentai^  on  S.  Luke  shown  the  accuracy  of  the  Angelical  in  his  qiiotatiou.s.  (Cf. 
Ueher  die  Vdterstellen  in  dea  heiL  Thomas  Op.  Contra  Errores  Grcecorum,  Der  Katholik,  §  XII.,  p.  217; 
August.  1871.     Mainz.) 

**  Contra  Errores  Grcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  256—257,  Vol.  XV. 
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It  belorig-s  to  the  said  Pontiff  to  determine  niattei-s  of  faith,  for  Cyidl  says 
in  the  book  of  Treasures  :  **  As  membei'S  let  us  bide  in  our  head  the  Apostolic 
throne  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  from  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  what  we 
oug-htto  believe  and  what  we  ought  to  hold."  Maxinuis*  in  a  letter  directed 
to  the  Orientals  also  says  :  "  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  sincerely  i-eceive 
the  Lord,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  world  whc  confess  the  true  faith, 
look  upon  the  Chui'ch  of  the  Romans  as  upon  the  sun,  and  receive  from  her 
the  lig-ht  of  the  Catholic  and  apostolic  faith  :  nor  Nvithout  reason,  for  we  read 
that  Peter  was  the  firat  to  confess  perfect  faith,  under  divine  revelation,  when 
he  said  **Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living-  God."t  Hence  the  Lord  says 
to  him:  **  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

It  is  evident  also  that  he  is  the  Prelate  of  Pati'iai-chs  from  what  Cyril  X  says, 
namely,  that  it  is  '*  its  place  alone,"  that  is,  the  Apostolic  thi'one  of  theRoman 
Pontiffs,  **  to  reprehend,  correct,  decree,  dissolve,  loosen,  and  to  bind,  in  the 
place  of  Him  who  built  it  up."'  And  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  says,  that  "  Peter  is  the  most  holy  summit  of  the  blessed 
Apostolic  throne,  the  good  shepherd."  Again  ;  this  also  is  evident  from  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  saying:  "And  thou  being  once  converted,  confirai  thy 
bi-ethren."^^ 

It  is  of  necessity  for  salvation  to  l>e  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  for 
Cyril  says  in  the  book  of  Treasures :  "  Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  so  imitate 
Chi'ist  that  we  His  sheep  may  hear  His  voice,  abiding  in  the  Church  of  Peter; 
and  let  us  ncit  be  inflated  with  the  wind  of  pride,  lest  perchance  the  coiling 
serpent  cast  us  out  for  our  contentiousness,  as  he  did  Eve  of  old,  from  para- 
dise." ||     And  Maximus  says  in  the  Epistle  directed  to  the  Oiientals:  "We 


*  If  tlie  words  quoted  by  S.  Tliomas  from  the  Lihrlhis  are  not  to  he  found,  others  equally 
iuii)r»\s!siv«'  can  he  hiouf^ht  forward  frotn  another  plaee: — "  Nur  niiisje  er  heaehten.  wie  der  heil. 
'IMioMias  <lie  Worte  des  auonyinen  Verfassers  huehstahlich  uud  textseuiii^s  eitirt,  was  hei  eiiuT 
krit  isclicu  Arhcif  f;aiiz  natiirlich  ist  :  aber  iiieht  so  d(>r  Uufienaunte.  Soich'ru  dies»-r  fiihrl  dii* 
Viitcr  an  '  ad  scn.suni,'  nielit  '  ad  literaiu,'  iuchMu  er  oft  ilire  Aussj)riielu'  /utuiinnieufasst,  so  z.  B. 
weuu  vv  eiiu'  Stcllc  aus  der  Kateclu-se  des  lieil.  CvriHus.  wt-lehc  aus  drei  Piriodj-n  b«'st<ht,  in 
eiue  (•in/,ij;(^  zusannnenzieht.  Lauiioy  sayt,  (buss  (las  Zeutjniss  des  ht-il.  Maxiuiu8,  '  epistola  ad 
oi'ieulab's.'  nielli  vorbandcu  sei ;  doch  wenn  man  naehforsebt.  be-jc^jnet  nut  n  an  eh  dirscr  iu\ 
zweitfu  Haiule  der  VVerkc  di«'s<-s  Vat«'r.s  unlcr  dcui  Titel  '  Kx  ej>istola  Roui;v  seripta.'  uud  dii-ser 
enthall  (lit-  uiiuilicben  Meiiuinjien,  welebe  ihui  der  I'nbtkannte  und  der  heil.  Tiionias  zusehrei- 
beu,  und  soj^ar  die  Worle.  Man  ver<;leiehe  nur  di'u  Aiifang:  '  Onuies  ennu  orhis  t»'rraruni  Hues, 
el  ([wx  ubi<iu<-  jicntiuui  Doiuinuni  vera  reiMaque  lide  eDUlitcutur.  velul  in  sohui  .seuiiiiterna'  lueis 
in  SanctissiMuun  Ronuinaiu  Eeelcsiaiu,  r.jus(iiu-  ("oiifissioneui  ae  lidiiu  reeta  intoriis  oi-ulis 
respieieus,  ex  ipsa  elVulijuraus  exi)eetanli'8.jubar,  Petruni  docirina- .saneloruuMpU'  prout  sincere 
onini(|ue  i>ietate  Nuniine  atlialai  atquc  divinie  sex  Synodi  exposuere.  exi>liealissihi«-  tidti  syni- 
hohnn  ('denies.' "  i  Uther  dif  I'titirstellni  in  des  luiL  Thomas  Oj).  Contra  EiTores  Gnwcorum,  Der 
Katholik,  '<>  XII..  p.  218;  AmiHst,  1871.     Maiiiz.) 

t  Mmiu.,  Cl,(ii>.  XVI.,  V.  16. 

t  The  referciu^e  to  the  third  book  of  S.  Cyril's  nifnaunis  eannot  be  eoUa'ed,  beeanse  only 
one  book  is  extant.  However.  Cardinal  Mai  has  published  in  his  Xtnui  FiblioUifca  Patnon.  I'ol, 
If.,  p.  120;  )'(»/.  ///.,  ]>.  144;  and  in  tlie  Ilouiily  Dr  fh-ifxiro.  p.  liHO,  sullieient  evidence  to  jirove 
lliat  S.  ('yril  did  bold  the  doctrine  attributed  to  bini.  Take  these  three  (|uotations  from  the 
three  several  iilaees  referred  to: — (1)  In  the  CotiniuiiUirii  on  S.  Luke:  "  I'inu  erfio  Douiinus  disei- 
l)uli  n( 'Hationeui  inuuisset,  iis  verbis  qiiibus  (licit :  oravi  i)r()  te  ut  non  detieiai  ti(h>slna:  infert 
statini  eonsolatoiiuu)  a(Minoneiu.  ailipie;  el  tu  alitpiando  ((inversus  C(uWirnuk  fratres  tuos,  i(lest 
FirDKtiiuutum  atqnc  Mniiistrr  isto  illoruiu  ()ui  ]>er  tideni  ad  u\v  aceeduut.  Kt  niirare  rursus  .ser- 
nu>uis  soUerliani  et  diviua>  placiditatis  enluieu.  Ne  euini  in  des]terationeiu  adduceret  disei- 
])uluni  (piasi  de  aposiolatus  •;l<uia  foret  (>xi)un;;endus,  ]>(>st(pu<ni  iu'«asset.  iniplet  euin  bona  spc, 
iovv  ut  prouiissa  boiui  C()use(inalur.  Ait  enini :  el  In  eonvcrsus  ('(vntiruia  fratres  tuos.  O  ineffa- 
bills  beni^uitas!  nouduin  erat  i>eceatuni,  et  .jan>  veniani  i>r:ebet,  rursus(ni('  ilium,  in  aposloliea 
di;:nitate  conslituit."  (2)  On  rsalm  CXXX.:  "  Vel  etiam  fortasse  Kcelesiani  suaiu  a]>))<-|]at 
sauctortuu  civilatem.  Satana>  inexi)u>;uabileni.  et  nuu(iuani  eapicudam.  nuisruum  tuinu  et  inex- 
pu^uabilem  nuirum."  (H)  In  th(>  Sermon  7)('  Deiparn :  "  (,>m>d  auteni  ita  se  habeant.  festem  ]»ro- 
l«>ran>Ms  lide  diijnum.  saueli.ssiuMUu  scilicet  et  /oti'iw  niundi  Atxhirpisci'puin,  jwlrein  et  Patriarcam 
Cu'lestinuui  majiua'  I'rbis  l{onia>."     fty.  Loc,  Vit.J 

i  Liik4\  ChuiK  XMf..  32. 

II  Kejiardiuj:  the  (^ouneila  which  are  qnot<>d  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Sovereipn 
PontitV :— "  Ks  sind  der(>n  drei :  zwei  voni  Concilium  zu  Chalcedon.  cine  dritte  voni  f.weiteni 
Concil  zu  t'onstautinopel.  Die  Zensuisse  vom  Concil  zu  Chalcedon  bezieben  sieb  auf  die 
Aeelamalionen,  welche  man  deuj  Papste  Leo  darbracbte.  auf  einen  Canon  in  Befrefl  Aft 
Appellalion(>n.  Cud  bier  uuiss  man  vor  .Mleni  wiss(Mi.  d;^ss  der  heil.  Tluunas  diese  Zeujjnisse 
niclit  in  eiuer  P:irtialsammluuff.  sondern  in  deji  .Acteu  s(>lbst  aelescn  batte.  weil  er  diese  in 
seinen  Sebriften  anfiitirt.  wie  er  auch  die  Aden  des  Concils  von  Constautinopel  Rclesen  liatte. 
Jetzt  besitzen  wir  diose  Aoten  uicht  luehr  uuversehrt.    Sie  siud  vou  den  Gnechen  verfalscht 
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<lo<'lui*e  the  rnivei-sal  Chuirh,  according'  to  the  (li'tinitioii  of  the  Saviour,  to 
1m»  r()iiipa<*t«'(l  mid  t'(iini(hMl  upoTi  th«' rock  of  the  cont'cs'^ioM  of  Peter,  in  which 
Chun-h  it  is  nccessaiy  for  us  to  remain  for  the  sahation  of  our  souls." 

Besides  this  Tractate  against  the  special  errors  of  tlie  Greeks, 
the  Saint  also  wrote  another  in  answer  to  a  certain  Cantor  of 
Antioch,  who  proposed  a  series  of  dilliculties  to  him  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  Saracens.* 

S.   Thomas  b«^gins  by  reminding  the  Cantor   of   S.   Peter's 

words  : — 

'♦Sanctify  tlie  Ijoid  Chnst  in  your  heai-ts ;"  t  that  is,  by  faith,  which  will 
keep  us  safe  un«ler  the  attacks  and  ridicule  of  the  enemy;  hence  he  mlds, 
"  being  ready  always  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  j'ou  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  you."  Foi*  Chinstian  faith  priii(;ipally  (!on.sists  in  confessing 
the  Holy  Trinity,  whilst  it  glories  in  a  special  manner  in  the  Cross  of  our 
L<ird  Jesus  Chri.st.  For  **  the  woi'd  of  the  Cross,"  jus  S.  Paul  says,  ''to  them 
imleed  that  perish  is  foolishn(!Ss;  but  to  them  that  are  saved,  that  is  to  us, 
it  Is  the  power  of  God. "J  Our  hope  consists  in  two  things:  in  that  which  we 
exj^ect  after  death,  and  in  God's  help  towards  attaining  our  expectation. 
And  these  an*  the  things  that  you  say  are  attacked  and  I'idiculed  Ijy  the 
intidel :  you  allege  that  the  Saracens  laugh  at  us  for  calling  Chnst  the  Son  of 
Go«l,  weinji-  that  (tod  luus  no  wife  ;  and  hold  us  to  be  m a< I  for  confessing thi'ee 
IH'i-sons  in  Ciod,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  that  there  ai-e  not  thi-e«'  (iods. 
'ITiey  m<H'k  also  at  our  saying  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  (lod,  was  cnici- 
fie<l  for  the  sidvation  of  the  human  race  ;  becau.s*'  if  the  Omnii)otent  God 
could  have  sjived  mankind  without  the  p;i.s.sion  of  His  Son,  He  could  also 
have  made  man  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  sinning.^^    They  blame  Chnstians 

wiirden,  wii»  On-gor  der  Gr*)S(ie  mid  andcr*'  SrliiiftHt«-lli*r  nafh(;«'wi«'8en  liaboii.  Dorli  sio 
gcnngen.  nni  di»'  Acolitln-it  diT  .\<«'l!iiiiiitioiicii  tV«t/,iist«*ll«'n,  w«  Iclie  Tluiiiias  aiiniliit.  da  wir 
m1iib«-ii.  dans  aiif  di)-H«-ni  Coiu'il  L«Mt  vi<-l»-  Aci'Ijiiiiati'iiii-ii  nehraclit  wiirdi-:i.  D<'\iNdi-dit  j;il»t 
♦■ine  laii^o  KeiJH-  davcm  in  di-r  .saMiiiiliiii^  sciiuT  (';itif>ii»'ii.  wi-IcIih  Monsisiioic  .^Iartiim<-<'i, 
zwfit«T  ('iiHt<iH  d«r  vaticaiiiHclKii  BiMintliek.  iind  di»'  Hri'nl<T  Halltiiiii  in  den  \\<ik(ii  <iiH  licil. 
L«'o  viTiiflTeritlirlit  lia))»'i).  |)er  Canon  in  Hctntl"  dcr  .Appellation  an  dt-n  I'apsf  in  t;i<i88<icn 
Str<-itrrae«Mi  tindt-t  Mifli  in  don  Conrilicn  von  Niriui.  vmi  .Sardika  nnd  au  an<lcrcn  Ortcn.  Man 
niii'<ni<*  dan  (jaiize  <anoniMrh»'  l{<<lit  nml  die  g.inze  Kir«'ln-ngeschjclit«*  veiniehten,  wenn  man 
diewH  Fnndaim-ntalprincip  verwrrffn  wollti-." 

'•  Kb  iTiUiriRt  niir  nodi  der  Canon  d«'»  Conciln  von  (TotiHtantinopid ;  worin  d«T  Papst  Kenannt 
wird  "  priniiiH  ••!  inaxiiniiR  ••piHroporuni."  DieMT  Canon  befindft  Kirh  ni<lit  in  den  ConcilHac- 
ti-n.  w1»-  wir  Bi«-  .j«*f7.t  lialM-ii  :  al»«'r  dennoch  muss  wllmt  Laiinov  7.ii>;»-»t«'lH'n.  dawH  er  iin  rcnnis- 
rlit-n  <)i  do  hti-lit  und  ii«lit  int."  (rrhry  tlir  I'tilrrsUUfii  in  Urn  hriL  Tlwmas  0}>.  Contra  Errorea 
ar<rr,,nim,   Ixr  Knthnlik.  {  XII.  :  Atujunt,   1H7I.) 

•  iKrlarntiit  quortimihim  yfrticnlorum  contra  Grtrcon,  Armmox  rt  Saracr-ws  nd  C'antorem  And- 
ofhrnnm,  (fp^utr.  II..  f'-p.  I.  -  X . .  p.  86 — Wi ;  Opp.  fhnnia.  Vol.  X\'I.  f'lp.  II. — (^yaliter  sit  diH)in- 
tanduni  r<Mitra  infldileH  ;  f'np.  III.  —QwtxWXw  in  diviniH  nit  ac«i])iiMida  ^t-nciatio:  Cop.  IV. — 
VnalitiT  in  di\  inin  Hit  aenpieiida  pioct  Nsio  SpiritOM  Sanrti  a  I'at  re  <-f  Kilio :  Cap.  \'. — (^n.-e  fnit 
tiioMi  incarnaticMilN  Filii  I>i-i  :  f'np.  J'/.— (^naliliT  ileJwt  iiiti-lli^i  lio«-  (jnod  (licit  nr :  l)enn  (ar-tn« 
fnt  lionio  :  Cup.  I'll. — (^luilitci  Hit  aciipicndniii  (|iu>d  diritnr  vi-rbnin  Ifi-i  )iaHHiini  ;  Cap.  VIII. — 
(JiialitiT  nit  acripifiidnin  tjiiod  tidrli-tt  acripinnt  corinia  CliiiRti :  dip.  IX. — (^iialiter  «'8t  speeialiH 
IiM^tiM  nbi  nninin-  piirKantnr  aiit<'i(iiain  hint  >M-at.f  :  Cap.  X. — V""'  divinia  pr:i-dfstiiiati<i  liniiiaiiiH 
Sf-til)iin  ii»-rr>.nilat«-ni  iioii  iniponat.  HiilifiH  HavH  of  tliis  fptifruhnn  .•— "  Hccr-iisitiiin  1i-;;ininH 
»pnd  »ynrhroiiuH  Hiippar<-H«|nc  tt-Hten  oiiiim-s.  Iiactcnna  adIiibiloM  in  Oni-riitn  .\<|iiiiiatiH  fensiiia : 
Ptolmna-iini  (.iK-enm-in,  BartlioJoin.-iMini  LoK«itliftain.  Rrrnardnin  OnidoniH,  Ni(-(>lanin  Trivctiiiii. 
.Iiiniiiicn;  d*-  Colinnna.  Lndovicnni  ValU-oletaiimn,  .Saiictnni  .Antoninniii.  Siipcriorcni  0|iiiHc-nli 
iniM  ntitiont-ni  dmi-rte  notant  Bt-rnardiiH  (inidoniK  r-t  S.  .Autoiiiii.s  :  inHciiptiinKiiiK  :  '  !)<•  Rafioiii- 
Imim  Fidel.'  nM-eiiiMMit  alii.  '  Cantori  .\ntioc]i<-no  nnncnpatiini  ♦•Kt.  QniHiiani  illf  fiu-rit.  ij^notiini 
plane.  D«"  Csiitoriit  mnner**  apnd  OniM-o»  et  apud  LatinoH  eonniilc  Diiean(;iiiin  in  ntroqne  Lcxico 
Mediae  ft  Intlniii' OrnoitatiH  et  LatinitatiH."  (Beniardi  Maria:  de  Kiiheia,  IXssertatio  III.,  Ctip. 
III.,  p.  426:  S.  Th.iin.'i'  .\<niinati8.  (fpp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  /.  PeUr.  Chap.  III..  1.5.  %  7.  Cor.,  Chap.  I..  18. 

?  TTie  Saint  indieaten  liow  tlie  heathen  into  >»e  mot: — "  !)«•  hoc  tanien  priino  admonere  te 
rnlo  cuirid  in  r1i«ptiTnTinn1bn»  contra  infidelen  de  artienlin  tidei.  iion  ad  hoc  eonari  debes,  nt 
fl'l-  protwB.     Hoe  enim   Biibliinitaf  i   tidei  dero^aret.  cnjiiH   Veritas  iion 

*"  '  t-tiani  .Ancelornm  exe«-dit  :  a  iioliis  anteni  crednntiir  quasi  ab  ip?»o 

J**'  ',       -    :i    «inod    a    snninia    veritate    proeedit.    falsnm    esse    non    potest    nee 

nee»-i»aria  ralioiif  iiiipnznnri  valet  qnful  t'alsnin  non  est:  tides  nostra  ii«-eess:irii8  ratioiiibiis 
•icut  probari  uou  putcst,  quia  huiuuuuiu  lueuteiu  excedit,  ita  imprubuii  uccessjiria  ratioue  uou 
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for  eating  their  God  upon  the  altar,  and  say  that  if  the  body  of  Christ  had 
been  as  big-  as  a  mountain  it  would  by  this  time  have  been  consumed.  And 
you  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  err  in  holdhig  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  up  to  the  day  of  judgment,  will  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded, 
but  that  they  are  as  it  were  hidden  away  ;  because  since  Ihey  are  without 
their  bodies  they  ought  to  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded.  And  they 
quote  the  words  of  oui*  Lord  in  the  Gospel  in  support  of  then*  eiTor  :  **  In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions."*  With  regai'd  to  the  merit  which 
depends  on  free  will,  you  say  that  both  Saracens  and  others  assei-t  the  neces- 
sity of  human  acts  on  account  of  the  Divine  pi'escience  and  ordination,  and 
declare  that  man  could  neither  die  nor  sin  had  not  God  so  ordained ;  and 
that  every  man  has  his  destiny  written  on  his  forehead.  Witli  regard  to 
these  things  you  ask  for  moral  and  philosophical  reasons  such  as  the  Sara- 
cens admit,  for  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  authoiity  against  those  who  reject 
authority.! 

The  Saint  then  sets  himself  to  give  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties ;  insinuating  how  controversy  against  infidels  is  to 
be  conducted,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term  Generation, 
elucidating  the  doctrine  of  Procession,  the  reasons  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word,  and  unfolding,  in  a  long  argument,  how 
the  words  ''  God  was  made  man"  are  to  be  understood,  as  well 
as  this  expression,  *'  The  Word  of  God  suffered."  Next, 
objections  regarding  the  Blessed  Eucharist  are  solved,  and  the 
doctriue  of  Purgatory  is  proved  ;  whilst  finally  it  is  shown  that 
the  admission  of  the  theory  of  predestination  is  not  equivalent 
to  admittiug  the  necessity  of  human  acts  ;  and  thus  ends  this 
able  paper  in  answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Cantor  of 
Antioch.J 


potest  jii-opter  .sui  vcritateiu.  Ad  hoc  ipitiir  debet  tendeie  christiaiii  dispntatoris  iiitentio  in 
avticulis  lidei,  nun  ut  lidtni  prohet,  sed  nt  lideni  delendat  ;  nnde  et  hcatnis  r<tiU8  n(Mi  dixit  : 
■  I'arati  semper'  ad  prohat ion«'ui,  sed  "  ad  satisfactionein,'  \\X  seilieet  ratioiiabiliter  osteudatur 
iu)n  esse  liilsuni  (piod  tidea  cutholica  contitetui'."    (Cap.  II.,  p.  8tJ,  I'ol.  XVI.) 

*  John,  Chap.  XI  v.,  2. 

t  See  liow  the  JSaint  meets  the  dittieiilty  regardiuji  the  real  Presence: — "Si  qnis  anteni 
infidelis  velit  dicere  lianc  eonveisioneni  inii>os.sil)ileni  esse,  eonsideret  Dei  oninipoteutiani. 
Contiletnr  <|uid«'ni  <pn)d  pt-r  virtntein  natiiru-  i>ossit  mwi  les  cdnvt'iti  in  aliani  quantum  ad 
t'ormam.  sicut  ((nod  aer  in  ijinem  «'«»nv«'rtitnr.  duni  materia  (|ii:e  prins  t-rat  sulijceta  forma" 
arris,  postea  t'ornue  innis  snbjieitnr.  Mnlto  magis  er^o  virtus  (inuupotentis  l»ei.  qu;e  totam  lei 
bubstantiam  in  esse  produeit,  non  solum  transnuilando  s»-eundnm  I'orinam.  nt  tacit  natnra. 
j)oterit  hoc  totnm  in  illud  totuui  convi-rtere.  ut  sic  ))auis  in  Corpus  Cluisti  conv«Ttat\ir  et 
%  iuuni  in  sanjiuinem.  ...  Si  qnis  vero  Dei  omnipotentiam  uon  i-ontitetur.  contra 
talcm  in  hoc  opcre  <lisputationeni  non  assumimus,  sed  contra  Saraccnos.  »'t  alios  qui  Dei  onini- 
potentiaut  contitenlnr.  .\lia  vero  hu^jus  ni.vsteria  sacramenti  non  sunt  hie  mantis  dcbcutienda. 
quia  intidelibus  secreta  lidei  ]>andi  uou  debent."  (Contra  Grcvcos.  Armcnos  et  iiarucctu)^,  OutHk\ 
II.,  Cap.  I  ill.,  p.  d.i;    VoL  XI  1.) 

t  See  how  well  the  Saint  arjinea  -with  repard  to  liberty  and  Providence: — "  Sicnt  auteni 
divina  scicntia  coiitin;;cntibus  neccssitat«'m  non  iniponit,  sic  nee  ejus  ordinatio,  qua  provide- 
ordinal  univtrsa.  Sic  enini  oidimit  res  sicnt  a;;it  ics:  non  «'niin  ejus  otdinatio  cassatnr.  ^«  tl 
<inod  per  sapicntiam  ordinat,  exe(|nitnr  i>er  virtutem.  In  actione  auteni  divini»»  virtulis  hoc 
considi-rarc  oj)ortet,  ()\iod  tiju-ratur  in  ou\nibus  et  niovi't  singula  a«l  snos  actus  secundum 
moduin  nniuscujusque ;  ita  qnod  qua'dam  e\  niotione  diviini  ex  necessitate  suns  actioiu-s 
perticiunt,  ut  patet  In  motilius  eielestium  eori)orum;  q\ia>dam  vero  eontinsenter.  qua*  iuterdniu 
n  pro]iria  actu)ne  dclicivnit,  nt  patet  in  acti(M\ibus  corruptibiliuni:  arbor  enim  quandooue  a 
fruclilicando  im))editnr,  et  animal  a  sjcncrando.  Sic  rriio  divina  sapientia  «le  rebus  ordinat, 
III  oriliuala  proviiiiant  sccvunlum  modum  luopriarum  cansainin.  Kst  autem  hie  inoilus 
natnralis  homini  nt  lil»erc  a>;at.  in»n  c«>actus:  quia  rationales  potcstates  ad  opposita  se  habtiit. 
Sic  ijiitur  l>ens  ordinat  d«-  actihus  bumauis.  ut  actus  huniaui  uecessitati  uou  subdantur,  sed 
provmiant  ex  arbitrii  libertate." 

"  Ha-c  igitur  qua^  sunt  a<l  pnvsens.  visa  sunt  de  propositis  qusestionibiis  conscribenda  ;  qu;e 
tamen  alibi  diligentius  pertra<'tata  8unt»"  (Drchiiatio  quonitminm  .-irtinUorum  contra  Gracos, 
Arinciws  et  Saraccnos  ad  CaHlorem  Antiochenum,  Cap.  X.,p.  96  ;    VoL  XVI. J 
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Rt'^ardiii^  the  JewH,  with  whom  there  was  ^reat  coiiteiition 
ill  the  nii<i<ile  a^n»s,*  tlie  Angelical  not  only  (l\v(*lls  upon  tlie 
way  tliey  sluMild  !)(»  met  in  liis  'SSV/- ////// a  /V//7o.so;>//?Yy/,"  an<l 
fairly  confronts  tlieni  in  tin;  "  Sunniia  77/ro/o///ca,"  bnt  Ik; 
enters  into  personal  conflict  witli  th(;m,  and  by  the  clearness 
and  power  of  his  reasoning  converted  them  to  the  faith.  For 
instance,  Paul  de  Burgos,  one  of  the  most  famous  J<nvish'Rab- 
bies  of  the  iifteenth  century,  adjured  Judaism  after  studying 
the  Angelical's  ex})Osition  of  the  mysteries  and  i)roph(.*cies  in 
the  old  Law,  and  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  ceremonies, 
sacraments,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

The  Saint  met  two  celebratc^d  Rabbies  at  the  country-liouse 
of  C.'ardinal  Richard,  when  on  his  way  from  Rome*  U)  Naj)les.t 
They  had  the  rej)utation  of  being  wiialthy,  l»'arned,  and  stub- 
born men.  They  soon  entered  into  controversy  with  IS.  Thomas, 
and  descanted  with  great  eloquence  on  the  grandeur  and  anti- 
(juity  of  their  religion,  on  the  sanctity  of  their  law,  on  the 
])rivi leges  of  th(iir  order,  and  on  how  the  Lord  had  solc^mnly 
sworn  to  be  for  ever  tlie  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  Angelical  without  difficulty  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  greater  part  of  what  they  said  ;  and,  like  an  able; 
controversialist,  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  Whilst  lie 
admitted  with  thi^n  the  canonicity  and  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scri])tures,  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  conciliating  God's 
])romises  with  His  nn^naces,  and  of  interpreting  each  according 
to  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  He  i)roved,  from  exj)res8  texts, 
that  the  Lord  was  to  make  a  new  alliance  with  His  j)eop]e  ; 
that  tlie  Old  Testament  was  but  a  prophecy  and  a  figure  of  the 
New,  just  as  the  New  is  the  exj)lanation  and  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  01d.+     He  discussed  the  most  striking  passages 

•  8ee  Vol  I.  nf  thij>  trork.  fhap.  XIII..  p.        — 

f  (ti)N-lli  jiiitM  \n  tlmn: —  •Tomnui^o  ifo  nii  nioriio  a  visitar*-  il  Carrtinal  Rif«'ar«lo.  v\u-  dimo- 

mvH  III  iiiifi  niiH  villa  lion  i\\  Iiiii:;i  ria  Knnia.  troxo  ivi  due  I{a)il>iiii  tanto  tt-iiaci  inaiiteiiitori  d<-l 

{fltidniniiKi.  rJif  dir  iioii  W\  |i(ttri'lil>«'.     II  Saiitii  l)ntt«>r«'.  a  rifi  H«-mpr»*  era  in  riion-  di  ildiirrr  aW 

••rruiiil  n  vtadl  waliit*-.  ••nlio  jwr  dolci-  ••  earn  iiiodo  a  raiiimiaimMito  ••on  ••khI.     K;:]iiu»  tolMcio  a 

iiia;;iiitli-ari-  raiiticliitji  delta  lore*  r*-!i;;ioiif.  la  naiititJi  dclla  U-aa*-.  I*-  Holt-iini  )iroiiieHsi-.  di  die  il 

I>iu   di  ftiHcdhlM*  avi-a   fonmtlato  il   mio  iio|>nl(i.      Tomtna.Ho  iimltn  lH-iii(;iiaiiiciit<-  coiiHentt  loi-r> 

I'ifto  rSn  rhf   di    v«'r<»   aveaiio   n-fafo.  »•    riiiiaHC   con   lorn  in  «'oiiconlia  dell' aiiloritii  cle'  divini 

I  d«*|  (■ciiirenho  HI  valni-rontra  di  loro.     ?'<•«•<•  \rclcre  la  iK-cj-ssit f»  di  foiicordan*  1«", 

miiia<Tf,  «•  d'iiiteiiderf  !<•  iiiic  «•  h-  altre  a  diiittiira  <li  H«'iit«Miza  :  diniostro  alh*- 

■l'|M)rttiiii.  roine  il  SimiDPf  ilovi-a  roiudiiiiderf  una  iiiiova  alli-aiiza  «-ol  hiio  pupohi : 

•  •.(lie  iittto  il  vei-c'liio  t«-Htanieiitu  mm  «-ra  iiiii  flu-  una  prolVzia  ♦•  li;;iira  del  iiinnfi;   prodiihHe  in 

iiii-uto  I  \aticiiiii  di  (iiacolilM-,  di  I)aiiiellii.  d' .K^^t-it   c  de^li    altri    prot'eti.  i  qiiali  ditliiiiroiio  e  rir- 

I  .i«i  •         •     -r   rappiinto    il   liio^o.   II   tenii»o   ed    ojfui   <iii'OKtaii/,a  della  vita  e  dclla  niort«- del 

K'-ii.  -m-  in  Hoiiinia  oKiii  <'o«a  i-lie  all'  iiiteHo  Hue  foniar  iliivesse  opportuna.     I  Kaldiiiii 

t'tti  iiavaiio;  M-nipre  le  iiiedeHiine  opitonizioiii  metfevaiio  in  <'aiiiiK»;  egli  astretfiMHi- 

i  -"  ill  rajfi*»iie  li  preue.  e  a  tale  li  condiiHse  j-lie.  eliiiiha  loio  ciyiii  iiscifa.  noii  ebbero  die 

(  I'itft  til   S.    Tumnuiiu)  ir A<iniiu),   Cup.   XXfll..  p.  HH — Hi);  SfcxnifUi   Ediziorif.     See  alHO 

.  ''kap.  XXL. p.  25:j-'238  ;  Touroii,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  XX,. p.  179—182;  Tocco,  BoU.,  cap.  IV., 

«.  2.1.  ;•.  H65. ) 

t  If  wa«  pravor.  am  iiniial,  wbifh  in  the  end  prevailed: — "  Nou  si  diede  ptrd  egli  vanto  di 
Titt.  '         *  '  111- la  fede  j- dono  di  I)io:  «ape.i  rlie  riioiiio  pii6  si  bene  sonare  in  jiarole, 

tiift  '  'linieiito.  ne  vol^jere    a   vera  eonver'^ioiie    il  <:iiore.     Piepo  CHiaineiite  i 

du«-  I  ,  '^loriio  appreHMi :   in  (piel    mezzo   iion   fon.-^e  \(>y  f;jrave  di  ripeunan- alle 

CO**-  diiM-uriM'  <•  di  veiiirle  rivolyendo  fni  He  mede.siiiii :  procaeciaHsero  a  tiitto  jioteie  die  la 
meute  luro   (otMnn  lilx-ia  da  o;;ui   prcoccupaziuue ;  prcicacciatM>ero   clie  rallettu  del  cuore  nuu 
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of  the  Prophets — of  Jacob,  Daniel,  and  Aggeus — who  foretold 
xhe  character  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  spoke  with 
clear  utterance  of  the  place,  time,  and  circumstances  of  His  birth, 
life,  actions,  and  death.  Then,  by  carefully  comparing  what  had 
been  foretold  of  our  Lord  with  the  ac^complishment  of  the 
prophecy,  the  Saint  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Christ  who 
had  already  come  was  the  promised  one  of  Israel. 

The  Rabbies  were  excessively  struck  by  the  ability  of  the 
Christian  doctor,  and  they  were  still  more  amazed  when,  after 
stating  as  forcibly  as  possible  the  strongest  arguments  of  their 
cause,  they  found  that  the  calm  self-possessed  Angelical  separa- 
ted truth  from  error,  exploded  sophistry,  and  maintained  the 
Christian  position  all  the  more  startlingly  in  proportion  as  they 
plied  him  with  ditficulties  against  it.* 

The  upshot  of  the  encounter  was  that  the  Rabbies  were  con- 
verted ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Roman  people,  these  two 
proud  Israelites  made  their  public  recantation  and  received 
Holy  Baptism  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  true  Gospel,  began  to  live  the  lives  of  humble,  zealous,  and 
devoted  servants  of  the  Cross. 

Besides  confronting  rationalism  and  irreverence  in  the  schools, 
and  writing  ex-professo  against  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Jews,  the  Angelical  exerted  his  greatest  energies  in 
oversetting  the  special  error  of  Avicenna,t    Avicebron,]:  and 

imjKMlisso  il  (liscorso  dclla  rajjione.  Vcnuta  la  notte,  ogli,  secondo  suo  usato,  si  gotto  ffiiioc- 
cliioiu' (la\ ant i  aU'altarc,  <>  accosaiueuti- supplied  il  Sijjjiiori'  die  di  sua  gra/ia  rallmiiinass*- hi 
loio  nicnlt'.  Kattosi  f;ioino,  (juaiido  fii  tiinpo,  i  due  Rahbiiii  (sempie  presentc  il  Ciiidiiiale) 
t\itti  nmtati  da  (iiu'l  ciic  erano.  litoiuaiono,  e  seiiza  i)iii.  datisi  per  vinii  eoiitVssarono  st-  nou 
poler  resistere  a  (|ucll()  »i»irit()  tli  isapicii/.a.  chc  i>arlavii  per  lH)eea  di  Toinuias<»;  e  presti  e  parati, 
coiu'eiano,  ricevetteio  la  <;razia  <lel  Santo  Batti  siiuo."     ((iibelli.  Cap.  XXIII..  p.  KH.) 

*  Toeco  wlateathe  story  tlius  : — "  Nam  in  Molaria  castro  Domini  Kicliardi  Caidiualis  prope 
Komani,  t:um  piadietiis  Doctor  in  festo  Nativitatis  Domini  turn  pradicto  Domino  nnnaietni-.  et 
ad  enm  dno  nnii^ni  Juda-i  litterati  et  divites,  sicnt  omni  anno  eonsn»'veiant,  eon\  tui.ssent,  i<)«;h- 
vit  piiiidictus  Dominus,  nt  pialatus  Doclor  inm  »is  de  »-oium  eon versiouc  traetaiet.  Cum 
quibns  tmm  dintins  (!ontnlisset  de  Lege  veteri  et  Salvatoris  adventum  proltasset  per  dieta 
j)lnrium  I'roplietarum,  «ledit  eis  t«'rminnm  in  erastinum,  ut  de  eurum  eonversione,  et  super  his, 
(l\ne  i>roi)osiu'rat.  re8i)(>mlrrent.  Pro  t|iu>rnm  t-onv  «'i\sione  »'uin  nins  Doctor  orasset :  et  eani 
pi^tivisset  a  Dei  Kilio,  ut  sibi  in  sua'  natn  itatis  gamlio  concedert'  dijinaretur.  eeee.Iuda'i  in  t<r- 
niino  pr;cli\o  ad  pra'dictum  Doctorem  con\eniunt,  convert untur,  contitent»'s  se  nt»n  posse 
Hpirituisapientia',<|ui  in  ipso  lociurliamr,  resistere,  nee  contra  hoc,  quod  ))ure  simserat,  rtspon- 
d«ue.  Fit  magnum  de  tisto  Nati\  itatis  Dtnuinica'  gaudinm.  et  pro  eo  (piod  Judais  i>«MH<lis  i-on- 
versionis  beneticium  hoc  est  Deo  miserantc  «lonatum,  Dominus  Cardinalis  dr  utrotjue  festnni 
cum  magno  gaudio  ceh-bravit."  (Tocco,  HolL.  Cup.  II'..  «.  23. />.  ti<i,>.)  Werner  sa.\s : — Thomas 
hat  kein  \V«rk  liinterlasseu,  welches  si)ecicll  gegi-n  die  Jiidische  Tlieoh»gi«'  geiiclitet  ware.  lu 
Hciuen  Sclirit'terklarungen  niinmt  er.  w  ie  wir  oticn  sahcn,  gch-gcntlich  ant'  di«'  .jiidisclu'  Inter- 
pretation Uiickhicht,  luit  aht-r  die  wenigsten  Jcner  Hiicin-r  comnientirt,  aus  wdclien  die  christ- 
lii'lu'U  I'olemiker  ihrc  BeweissteUen  /.usamnu'Utrugen-  In  dem  Kingange  seiner  Summe  <\>nli-a 
yiutiUs  erkUirt  er  ausdrii<'klich,  dass  er  zwischen  V)»«sonder«'n  v'lassen  seiner  (tegner  nii-ht 
unter8chei«len,  dalier  auch  nicht  speciell  g«'gt'n  dit'  Jud«'U  aus  dem  alten  Teslameute  argu- 
inentiren  wolle."     (Dtr  hcilint'  77k>;(i<ks  von  .4(iuino.  Er»lfr  Haint.  Fiin/;t\i  I'apitct.  p.  Ijtil.) 

t  See  S.  Thonuv  Atpiinat is  (>/>;>.  Oiiniia.  I'ol.  AT/.,  />«•  SubstuntiLt  Srpamtig  (Op»mc,  XIV,);  Cap, 
II,.  Opinio  Aristotelis  et  Avicenna>  de  nunu-ro  sul'stautiarum  separatarum,  ;).  lliA — IW  ;  Cap.  A'., 
Opinio  Aviceunie  de  tluxu  reruui  a  prinu)  principio,  cum  sua  reprol)aiione,  /».  ly-l — 1^5. 

t  /^l(^•w,  ('(»/).  F'..  D«<  substaiitiarum  separatarum  ess«>ntia  secnmlum  Avicebroii.  p.  18" — 
IHil ;  Caji.  r/..  Keprobatio  opinionis  A\  H-el)ron  c|nant)im  ad  nuxlnm  ]>onentlum,  ;>.  188 — IH.'t;  Cup. 
I'//.,  Keprohiitio  opiniouis  Aviccl)ron  de  nniterialitatc  subst:intiavuni  separatarum.  ;>.  I8J» — llKi; 
<'«'/».  I'lll.,  Sohitiu  rationum  .Xvicehion  opinionis,  />.  UKi^li>2.  .\nd  thus  the  Angeiii'al  goes  on 
oversi'tting  the  teadiings  of  tlie  Aral>ians  ami  .lews.  See.  for  instance.  (^i/>.  IX..  Opiniones 
diceiitium  substantias  immateriales  cau><an)  s>ii  essi>  non  haliere.  ct  enriiin  repr(>l)atio.  />.  h^l — 
ISM:  <\(iK  .\/.,  Opinio  IMatonicinMnnth'  clllnxu  veruni  a  prinu)  piincipio.  cum  reproluitione.  p.  19ti — 
lit7  :  C(ii).  XIll..  Opinio  aufereutinm  nrnni  providi-ntiam  a  Deo  ct  sultstantiis  senaratis,  et  f.jus 
icprobalio, />.  1!)" — WJ;   Cap.  XI  W,  tjuod  divma  provideutia  ad  miuimu  se  ext«uait,  p.  ISW — 21(0; 
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Av«'rro{*'S.*  lie  is  coiitiiiually  coming  across  thc^ni  in  his  vari- 
ous works,  luul  never  tires  of  advancing  liis  po\v«'rfiil  tirgiini(;nts 
from  iTason  a^^iiinst  tlieni. 

This  lie  aimed  at  doing  in  an  OpiisvnUifa  (\s])(K*ially  dedicated 
to  tlie  puri)Ose,  called  "  DeUiiitate  httelhttusy  Here  is  evinced 
tin'  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  Aristotle,  his  exact  knowledge 
of  the  iStagyrite's  teaching,  and  the  spread  of  Averroistic  errors 
in  many  minds  in  the  Christian  schools.  The  main  object  is  to 
j)rove  that  Aristothj  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  intellect,  and  that  other  peripatetics  were  on  the  orthodox 
side.  Themistius  is  quoted  in  the  Catholic  sense,  as  well  as 
Theoj)hrastus,  whilst  even  Averroes  himself  is  proved  to  have 
lield  that  Ah^xander  maintained  the  i)assive  intellect  to  be  the 
form  of  the  body.f 

Next,  the  authority  of  the  Arabs  is  ([uoted  ;  Avicenna  and 
Algazel  are  brought  to  bear,  and  the  8aint  shows,  by  many  argu- 
ments, tliat  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  not  eflected  by  a 
for])oreal  organ.     He  says  : — 

"Wf  i»r«'miH*  these  things,  not  bectanso  wo  wjnit  to  condemn  the  al)ove-mon- 
tion»'»l  (MTor  on  the  authority  of  the  ijliihtwiphei-s,  but  in  oi-drr  to  show  that 
not  only  the  Latins  (whose  expi-essions  some  do  not  appro\  ♦•)>  ^'nt  the  AraT»8 
and  the  ftroeks  also,  held  that  the  intellect  is  a  part  or  a  power,  oi-  a  virtue 
of  the  soul  whi<:h  is  the  foi-m  of  the  body. 

He  cannot  understand  how  men  should  glory  in  their  error — 

Unless  it  >>«  that  they  are  less  desirous  of  holding  the  true  doctnne  with  the 
rest  of  the  Penpatetics,  than  of  falliiiir  into  en-oi-  with  AveiToiis,  who  was  not 
so  much  a  Peripatetic  as  a  cori'uptor  of  Peripatetic  philosophy.  J 

The  treatise  begins  thus  : — 

As  all  men  naturally  desire  to  know  truth,  so  they  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
error,  an<l,  if  they  can,  to  confute  it.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  unbecoming 
eiTor  which  is  committed  with  i-egard  to  the  intellect — the  veiy  instrument 


Cap.  XV..  Soliitio  ratinnum  pncdictanim  pro  prajdicta  opinionf.  p.  200— 2<)1 :  Cap.  XVJT.,  Qnod 
oiiiiifH  HiibHtaiitiif  M-paratw  Hint  a  I)<m>  prixliicta-,  v.  202 — 203.  TIiiih  tlie  AiiK^lical  rcfutca  tlie 
iTrorn  drawn  out  in  CluipUr  XIII.  of  the  First  Volume  of  tills  work;  Bee  also  Chap.  XVIII., 
p.       — 

*  S»'«'  ViiL  J.  n/thu  ipork.  Chap.  XIII.,  Arahian-g  and  Jews,  p.        — 

t  /v  unitaU  inUUrrtiu  contra  Avrrroistas  {<JpuiK.  XV.).  p.  208 — 224;  8.  Thom^e  Aqtiinatis  Opp. 
Omnifi.  foL   XVI. 

t  Tlie  Saint  arRuen  with  as  jjreat  cojfency  aeafuBt  Avicebron  and  Avicenna  and  Averapace  in 
O/niM-.  XIV.  (S4'e  VoL  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  xTlI.),  a«  l.e  df)e»  in  tliiw  one  a^aiiiHt  Averr<»eh. 
Avtrehrfin'H  Kr«-Bt  error  wa«  reHolutioii  of  all  tliinjjH.  ultiniafelv.  into  material  prineiples.  TIiih, 
*a\HS.  TlinrnaM.  i.t  tlie  error  of  the  ancieht  natural  pliiloH<»iihers.  wjio  admitted  nothinK  but 
matter.  Avieehrfin  held  that  all  foriiiH  eotisidered  iu  themwlves  are  "  aeeideiifn,"  and  thiiH  he 
diMfi  away  with  rridt^ri/i />ri//i/i  For  if  it  heloujit*  to  the  notion  of  materia  to  be  Homething  in 
jH,tf„tia,  pHma  inntrria  must  be  altojjitlier  in  potmtia ;  and  hence  in  not  predicated  f)f  an.vthiii}^ 
in  ai-t.  And  thiin  he  dcHtrovN  the  priucipleH  of  lo(;ic,  doing  away  with  the  conception  oif  (fenna 
ami  ifpri^*  an<l  hiilmtautial  <liff>'rrntin  ;  for  he  •!ouvertH  all  thinus  into  accidental  predications. 
He  riiiiiH  the  foundation  of  natural  philoHojihy  iu  doiiiK  away  with  the  tlieorv  of  generation 
ami  <-<ii  riipliou.  Ilk)-  the  ancicntH,  who  hi-lil  the  doctrine  of  one  material  jtrinciple.  lie  also 
nvcriMih  philoHophy.  doing  away  with  the  unity  of  Hingularts,  and  in  roii8ef)iU'iire  with  true. 
enfit%-  and  diversity.  Tl.e  Saint  showx  that  were  the  materialistic  principle  admitted  if  w<»uld 
tM-  n»'ci-wM»ry  to  )ir«»ceed  a»i  infinitum  iu  material  causes:  that  there  would  be  only  one /orwc/, 
and  that  then-  could  l>e  no  such  thing  as  diversity.  He  furuishes  an  abstruse  scholastic  argu- 
ment, waving  :—■  L'lid*-  fiatet  falsuui  esse  principium  quod  8upp<Miebat.  di<:eiis  poteiitiam  et 
receptiouem  in  omnibuu  eudeni  modo  iDveniri."     (Opunc  XIV.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  138— 18a;   Vol.  XVI.) 
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given  us  for  avoiding  falsehood  and  for  apprehending  tnith.  And  an  en-or 
of  this  kind  has  been  gaining  ground  for  some  time  past  in  many  minds,  in 
consequence  of  Averroes  teaching  that  the  intellect  is  a  certain  substance 
separate  in  its  being  from  the  body,  and  in  some  sort  of  way  to  be  united  to 
it  as  its  form ;  and  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men,  a  doctrine 
against  which  we  have  written  much.  But  since  the  impertinence  of  those 
wlio  are  in  fault  does  not  cease  to  strike  against  the  truth,  we  propose  to  write 
in  opi)osition  to  their  false  doctrine,  and  to  confute  it.* 

The  kSaint  then  proceeds  to  analyze  Aristotle's  teaching,  and 
to  show  how  the  fair  interpretation  of  his  system  is  strongly 
opposed  to  those  tenets  which  the  Arabs  and  Averroes  would 
father  upon  him  ;  and  he  conchides  this  portion  of  his  treatise 
thus  : — 

It  appears  therefore  most  manifest,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  from  Aris- 
totle's own  woj'ds,  that  this  was  his  teaching  regarding  the  passi\  e  intellect, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  the  body  ;  but  in  such 
wise  that  the  intellect  does  not  j^ossess  any  coi*poreal  organ,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  powers  of  the  soul.f 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  by  an  elaborate  argument,  that  it 
is  not  impossible  for  a  certain  "  form  "  to  be  in  "  matter  "  at  the 
same  time  that  its  virtue  or  power  is  separate,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  intellect.  Then  it  is  objected  that  if  the  intellect  be 
the  form  of  the  body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  corru})ti- 
ble.:}:  The  8aint  says  that  this  argument  has  had  its  intlueuce 
with  many.  8ome  held  on  this  account  that  the  soul  passes 
from  body  to  body,  others  that  it  possesses  a  certain  incorrup- 

*  Opusc.  XV.,  De  unilate  Intellectiis  contra  Averroiataa,  p.  208;  Vol.  XVI.  Avu-ebron  held  a<;ain 
that  corporeal  and  spiritual  substances  arc  nna  materia.  Tlic  Saint  argues:  If  the  matter  is'tlie 
same  in  bolli.  a dihtinctiou  must  lie  adniitti-d  in  it,  anterior  to  the  diU'erenee  of  forms,  namely, 
of  spirituality  and  corporeity.  l»iit  tins  cannot  be  through  (|uantity  in  spiritual  substances,  for 
dimensions  do  not  exist  in  them,  theretore  it  must  be  accordiuf;  to  forms  or  disjMisitioiis.  or 
aecordiuf;  to  the  matter  itself;  but  since  it  cannot  be  aecordiujt  to  forms  or  dispiTsiticuis  ml 
iiifiiiitiim,  it  must  be,  after  all,  according;  to  the  matter  itself.  Therefore  the  unittcr  of  cor- 
poreal and  spiritual  substances  is  altoijether  ditlVrent.  Next  tlu-  Naint  proves  witli  great  tort-e 
that  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  both.  Ixtause  the  mode  of  rec^'ivinf-  forms  is  dillerent  in  si>iritual 
and  corporeal  subsiances.  After  tully  euteritig  int«)  the  various  proofs  against  the  materuilistic 
leathiug  of  Avicebron,  the  Angelical  proi-eeds  to  attack  the  error  of  the  Kasterus  against  erea- 
tion.  lie  says  that  just  as  Avicebron  deviated  from  IMato  an<l  Aristotle  regarding  the  condition 
of  spiritual  substances,  robbing  them  of  their  spirituality,  so  some  have  erre<l  from  truth 
regarding  the  mode  of  their  existence,  denying  that  they  proceeded  from  the  First  and 
Supreme  A\ithor.  Sonu'  held  that  they  had  no  cause  ;  others,  that  they  proceetled  from  the 
First  Principle  through  iuteruu'diate  i)rineii)U's :  others,  that  as  to  being,  they  came  fnuu  tlic 
First  t'ause  innnediately,  but  receix  eil  their  siK-cial  character  from  thost>  above  them.  These 
errors  the  Saint  replies  to  at  length.  (See  (>i>»tsc.  AVT.,  De  Anyelorum  yatura,  Cap.  I'll. — IX.. 
p.  1!«.  sqq.  ;    Vol.  XVJ.) 

t  (>i>usc.  AT.,  Dei  Cnitntr  Tntellectus.  p.  211;    Vol  XVT. 

t  Speaking  of  eirors  regarding  the  origin  of  beings,  the  Saint  proves  with  great  penetration 
how  they  tlow  from  Avicebrou's  teaching.  They  proceeded  from  men  who  could  not  rise  almve 
their  imaginaticuis,  and  made  sjiirit  and  matter  one.  The  intelle<t  seenu-d  incapable  of  iiituing 
another  mode  of  eausation  from  that  which  relates  to  nu»terial  things.  Still  the  mind  of  man 
progressed  by  degrees  towards  tlu>  riglit  solution.  First,  men  i>ut  evervthiug  down  to  chang*-. 
regarding /i»;-(  as  nothing  nu>re  thnw  iilttnui,  ami  matter  as  »'ternal.  The\  could  not  iut«llee- 
tmilly  transct'ud  the  distinction  of  substance  and  accid«Mits.  Oihers  advaiice<l  turlher.  holding 
that  some  substances  were  self-caused;  hut  since  these  men  saw  nothing  but  matter,  they 
resolved  substances  into  <'ertain  ctuporeal  principles,  and  placed  the  origin  of  things  in  congre- 
gation and  segregation.  Others  went  still  further,  and  residved  sensible  substances  into  matter 
and  form,  ami  so  placed  the  Ji'-ri  of  things  in  chang*-  of  forms.  Kiit  l)eyoud  this  "making." 
witli  IMato  and  Aristotle  we  must  pl.ice  a  higher  principle.  For  as  thi'  First  Principle  sliouhl  In- 
most  simiile,  it  must  not  be  a  i>arti«'ipati<ui.  but  an  (•,<.>.>  existing  of  itself:  but  sinc«'  subsisting 
being  can  be  iduiiu  oii1.\  .  ;ill  others  must  )iossess  tln'ir  (v.ff  by  i>articipat ion.  Therefore  the  intel- 
lect sliouUl  be  able  to  resolve  each  one  of  them  into  i</  niiod  ist.  Theretore  besides  the  comjiosi- 
tion  of  matierand  form,  another  origin  of  things  sliouM  be  presupposed,  act  oi  ding  to  witieh 
from  the  First  Cause,  "beiug"  is  attributed  to  all  things.    (Opu^.  XII'.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  li)3;   I'oL 
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til)l('  IhmIv  wliicli  will  n«'v«T  Ix'  st»{)arat«Ml  from  it;  and  tli(^n  the 
An^«'lical  b»'^iiis  to  wliow  that  Aristotl*'  in  roality  maintains  the 
int«'llt'('tiv(»  soul  to  be  tli«»  form  of  tlio  ImkIv  in  sucli  a  way  as  is 
compatible  with  the  (U)ctrine  of  its  bein^^  inforriiptibl(\ 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  neither  \\\o  Greeks  nor  the  Ara- 
bians taught  the  heresy  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect  ;  and  aftcir 
stating  the  arguments  of  the  Averroistic.  school  regarding  the 
sej)anite  passive  intellect,  and  its  relations  to  the  phantasms, 
the  iSaiut  gives  three  arguments  whicli  altogether  overset  their 
})retensions.  Nor  was  it  any  use  for  them  to  shift  their  ground 
and  say  that  the  intellect  is  united  to  the  body  as  a  mover  ;  for 
against  this  our  author  a])positely  cites  tlie  (Mglith  book  of  Aris- 
totle's Mf^taphf/sifS'^  and  advances  a  carefully-wrought  argu- 
ment thrown  into  the  form  of  an  illustration.* 

After  referring  to  Plato,  S.  Gregory  Nyssen,  Macrobius, 
Plotinus,  and  Themistius,  he  brings  other  arguments  to  bear. 
F(jr  instance  : 

Tlu*  diMTjition  of  a  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  undei-staiid,  and  in 
this  h»*  didi'i-s  tVoin  otlier  animals,  and  thei-efore  Aristotle  j'hu^es  his  ultimate 
felicity  in  this  oj)eration.  But  jus  Aristotle  says,  the  principle  by  which  we 
luulei-stand  is  the  intellect,  theiefoi-e  it  must  be  unit«'d  to  the  body  im^  a  form  : 
not  indeed  so  that  the  intellective  power  itself  should  be  the  act  of  any  oi-gan, 
but  l)ecause  it  is  a  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  a  physittal  oi-ganic 
Vi(Mly. 

Ag-ain  :  According  to  the  position  of  the  Aveiroists  tiit^  princijjles  of  moral 
philosophy  are  destroyed,  for  according  to  it  all  individual  power  is  with- 
drawn from  us  ;  foi*  nothin}:r  is  in  our  power  except  tliroug-h  oui-  will  ;  hence 
on  tiiis  very  account  wiiat  we  ai*e  aV)le  to  do  of  ourselves  is  called  "  volun- 
tjiiy."  But  the  will  is  in  the  intellect,  aa  is  evi<lent  from  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  in  his  third  book  De  Aii'imn ,  an<l  l>ecaus<'  thpiv  are  will  and  intellect 
in  s<,'parate  sul)Stances,  and  t>ecause,  as  Anstotle  says  in  his  llhdor'icA  it  is 

*  The  AiiK<'li^nl  roii)bat«  Avirenna  no  1»'hs  than  Avicebron.  The  Saint  begins  hy  saying 
that  HOiiie  |M-ri|ih-  aHHt-rt  that  all  thtnK»  draw  their  Ix-inK  from  tlie  KirHt  anil  Stipn-nie  Hrineinle, 
whiini  w«-  rail  ••oil:  hnl  nut  innnciliat«-ly.  K«»r  «inc:e  the  First  Princijile  of  lhin;;K  iH  altoRctlier 
imi-  and  Hini)ile.  tliey  hold  that  notliioK  proeeedH  from  it  but  nnuin,  whieh,  alt hon^h  more 
Miiijil'-  than  till-  rent  of  inferior  thincs  and  lutiyin  unuin.  Mtill  poHse.sKi-s  lens  HinipJieity  tlian  the 
:  <>ifw  it  in  not  itH  own  rmv.  but   a  hnhstaiiee   liaviuK  rM>  :  and   this  they  name  the  tirst 

"•.  Iioni  whieli  fh«-v  artirni  many  other  thin^H  can  j>ro«-e<-(l.  For  tlie  weeond  intelli- 
■^  ,       '  <■(  <!■<  from  it.  an  it  tnrnit  to  iinderHtaiid  its  Himph-   lirnt   prinri]de:  and  in  its  tnrnin}; 

to  iindtTHiand  it.Hflf,  it  prodnees  the  HonI  of  the  first  Orb:  and  in  its  undirHtandinK  itself  on 
the  side  of  it K /»>(/•?! (in.  tlie  fiist  body  )>ro«-e«'dM  from  it  ;  and  so  on  from  the  First  Principle  to  the 
l.i"f  '".(h.  T'i>  iM  the  position  «»f  Aviccnna  in  the  book  "  /v  CamriM."  To  this  the  Saint  says: 
'II'  j>  :  1  I  il  -MM.1  i>,  more  important  than  partienlar  good.  Bnt  if  tlie  y>erfeetion  in  the  etl<-et 
1"  i"t  ^itrn'i  t<d  to  the  agint.  the  rnUo  of  good  is  de.stroyed  in  iiarticnlar  etle<ts.  Heneo 
.Vriktiitle  r«'pioh:tted  the  fipinion  that  the  forms  of  things  eom»*  from  the  neeessity  of  nature. 
I  i  •  ifjore  tin-  i-oniim  unirrrxi.  which  consists  in  the  distinction  and  c>rder  of  parts,  must 
j.iiH.id  frc»m  lh»'  First  Agent;  therefore  this  distinction  and  <»rder  must  pre-exist  in  th«; 
iiitilltet  of  the  p'trst  F'rinciple.  And  since  things  nro«  ced  from  it  as  from  an  iutelleetnal 
jiiiui  i|»le.  it  Is  not  necessary  to  inHintain  that  one  thing  only  proceeds  from  it,  altlioiigli  it  be 
simj.l*-  in  its  essen<;«.     (npuar.  XII'..  Cap.  A'.,  p.  15M — 195.  Opp. OmnUi,  t'ol.  XVI.) 

1  Tlie  Angelical   continnes   replying   to   Avieeiina   thns: — There    is  a  twofold  mode  of  pro- 

dncing  things,  on*-  according  to  mutation  and   motion,  another    without   them.     Ac<;ording  to 

the  lir.it  m«-tbod.  things  pr"<-«-ed  from  th<*  First   Piineiple  by  means  «if  second    canws,  just  as 

pl:inf«  and  ni!ii;tn!<.  rir<-  pro<lnced  into  being  by  m«itif)n  ac-cording  to  the  efll<-acy  of  the  supreme 

■    traced  lip  to  the   First    Principle.     Hut  aceonling  to  the   se«-ond    metliod 

iial  IS  )»r<>diiced  into  being  this  way  is  not  only  umu\c  per  ne   •  hoc  ins."  but 

Bnt   elfects  must   be   in   j)roportion    to   causes:    a  universal  efl'eet  to  a 

11)11  ketiuil  cMiiM-.  a  partienlar  tfi  a  particular.     So  since  by  motion  something  is  made  per  nf  '  hnc 

<iu,'  tbc  effect  ia  referred  to  a  particular  cause,  and  when  ens  is  made  simplUnter  eiutper  sc  atid 
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throug-h  the  will  that  a  thing-  is  loved  oi'  hated  univei-sally,  as  we  hate  the 
race  of  thieves.  If,  therefore,  the  intellect  is  not  something-  belonging  to  an 
individual  man,  or  is  not  ti-uly  one  with  him,  hut  is  united  to  him  only  hy  the 
phantasms,  or  as  a  motor,  in  these  cases  the  will  is  not  in  the  indi\idual  man, 
but  in  the  separate  intellect ;  and  hence  the  individual  man  will  not  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  acts,  noi*  will  any  of  his  acts  be  woi-thy  of  pi-aise  or  blame ; 
and  this  is  to  destroy  the  pnnciples  of  moral  philosophy.* 

Having  entered  still  further  into  these  questions,  and  stated 
all  that  can  be  advanced  in  opposition,  as  well  as  the  proofs 
which  establish  the  true  theory  and  demolish  the  false  one,  the 
Angelical  concludes : — 

It  is  evident  that  what  they  say  is  false,  namely,  that  all  philosophere, 
Arab  and  Peripatetic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latins,  maintained  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  intellect  is  not  multiplied  numerically. f  For  Algazel  wjis  not  a 
Latin,  but  an  Arab  ;  whilst  Avicenna,  who  was  an  Arab,  ^vl•ites  thus  in  his 
book  on  The  /Soul:  •*  Prudence,  and  folly,  and  opinion,  and  su(-h  like,  are  in 
the  essence  of  the  soul."  It  is  moreover  evident  from  the  words  of  Themis- 
tius — not  to  omit  the  Greeks — that  neither  the  active  intellect  which  illumi- 
nates, nor  the  passive  intellect  which  is  illuminated,  is  one  ;  but  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  illumination  is  one,  namely,  some  separate  substance — that  is  either 
God,  according  to  Catholics,  or  the  ultimate  intelligence,  according  to  Avi- 
cenna. The  unity  of  the  separate  principle  Themistius  proves  from  the  fact 
that  the  teachei-s  and  the  taught  undei-stood  the  same  thing,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  illuminating  principle  were  not  identical. | 

The  Angelical  finally  concludes  : — 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus,  and  Plato  himsidf, 
did  not  hold  it  as  a  principle  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men.  It 
is  also  clear  that  Averroes  pervei-sely  alters  the  meaning  of  Tliemistius  and 
Theophrastus  with  regard  to  the  passive  and  active  intellect ;  thei-efore  we 


not  per  accklnis,  the  effect  must  be  refcriod  to  the  universal  cause  of  beiii^j;  and  this  is  the 
First  Princi])h',  which  is  God.  Tlierefore  besides  tlie  method  of  mutation  or  motion,  tlure  is 
another  way  by  wliicli  thinjis  are  produced  into  f»sf  by  the  First  Principle  without  tin*  assist- 
atic«'  of  second  causes,  and  without  motion,  and  this  is  called  "  creation."  and  is  referrecl  to 
(lodalont*:  in  this  way  alone  immaterial  substances  can  be  i)roduced  into  bein'j.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  all  imnuiterial  substances,  and  heavenly  bodies,  which  cannot  be  produced  into 
esse  by  motion,  have  God  aloue  for  the  Author  of  their  being.  fOpusc.  XIV.,  Cap.  A'.,  p.  195; 
Vol.  JCVL) 

*  Opiu^.  XV.,  p.  218.  Vot.  XVI. 

t  Besides  Avicebron  ami  .\vicenna,  the  Angelical  overttirns  .\vempace.  This  philosopher 
held  with  .\l)n-Bekr  (Ilm-Zohr),  according!  to  .Vverroes  (De  Anima.  III..  ti\rt.  Com.  V.).  that  the 
))assive  intelh'i't  is  identical  with  the  inui<ilnation.  The  Saint  disproves  this  nosition  thus: 
Aninnils  as  well  as  men  posses.s  inia<;ination,  whilst  nuMi  alone  possess  intellect :  tli«*refore  intel- 
luct  and  imagination  are  not  identical.  .'V>:aiii :  ln)a<;ination  has  only  to  do  with  corporeal  and 
sin<!ular  things,  since  ]>liantasy  is  a  moti(ni  eliciteil  by  sens*-  (as  is  said  in  tin-  second  lM>ok  /V 
Auima,  tv.vt.  Vow.  CLXL).  but  the  intellect  with  niiiversals  ;»nd  incoi]>oieal  thinsis.  theret'ore  the 
passive  intellect  is  not  identical  with  the  inui;iination.  Moieovt-r.  it  is  imi)ossible  for  the  sjime 
thing  t«»  be  the  mover  and  the  moved,  but  tin-  pliaiilasnis  move  the  passive  intellect,  as  .tfii.ti- 
bilid  do  the  sense,  as  .Viistoth-  says  {I)e  .tiiiinu.  111.  Uxt.  (\»ii.  XXf.)  It  is  tlierefore  impossible 
tortile  passive  intellect  to  be  the  same  as  the  ima^iinat  ion.  .Again:  It  is  juovi-dinthe  third 
bt)ok  Df  Anima  (Tt:rt.  (.'oni.  \'l.)  that  the  intellect  is  not  an  act  of  any  i)art  of  the  body,  but  the 
imagination  has  a  determinate  cori)or«al  organ;  therefore  the  ima-iination  and  tlie  passive 
intelle«'t  ar«'  not  the  same.  In  refereiict'  to  this  fact  it  is  written.  "  Who  teacheth  no  more  ih.au 
the  l>»>asts  of  the  earth,  and  instrncleth  no  more  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  "  J,.A»/',  Chop.  A'A'Al'.. 
1'.  11).  by  which  we  learn  that  in  man  there  is  a  faculty  of  kimwUdne  bevond  that  of  sense  and 
imagination  which  animals  posses.s.  (Vid.  Suinma  Coiitia  iitntilis.  Lib.  li..  Cup.  LXi'lI..  p.  119; 
Vol.  V.) 

i  Opnsc.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Tntellecttis.  p.  223,  aqq.  Vol.  XVf.  Besides  refuting  the  Arabian  phi- 
losophies, the  .\ngelical.  in  his  OpiiJtciilum  A'/I'.,  aims  at  the  errors  of  the  Platonists  (Cop.  XJ.) 
and  of  Origen  (<'(i/>,  XII.);  establishes  the  rule  of  God's  Providence  (Cup.  A'///.),  showing  how 
it  extends  to  the  smallest  creatures  (C<ip.  XI V.);  argues  against  the  teachings  of  the  3I»ni 
oheans.  and  shows  that  all  separate  substances  luust  have  Ueeu  created  by  God.  (OpttM:  XIV., 
Cap.  XVII.,  p.  262;    Vol.  XVI.) 
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dill  \v<'ll  to  <-all  him  the  iM>rv«M't<;r  of  PfM'ipatetic  philosophy.*  XYhj-rrfoi-ti  it 
is  strun^o  that  s<^ine,  having  s«^en  merely  the  commeiitK  of  Averroes,  should 
have  })re8iiiiuMl  to  say  that  what  he  tauprht  wjih  hehl  l)y  all  ]thiloKoi>ei*8, 
(ir«'ek  and  Aral)iaii,  with  the  exce|)tion  of  the  Latins.  And  it  Ls  a  source  of 
still  ^i-eatiT  justoni.shment,  or  even  of  indignation,  that  any  man  pntfessing- 
himstdf  to  be  a  Christian  should  dare  to  speak  so  ii'i-(nei*ently  of  th(^  Chi-istian 
faith,  as  to  say  with  Averroes  that  "the  Latins  do  not  hold  it  a,s  a  principle," 
that  thei*e  is  t>ne  int«*llect  only,  "because  pen^hanee  their  law  is  against  it." 
Heit?  AveiToea  commits  two  erroi*8 — tii-st,  by  doubtinjr  whether  his  do<.*trine 
is  contrary  to  faith,  and  secondly,  by  a.ssertinf^  by  implication  that  he  doc's 
not  .submit  to  the  law  ;  and  what  he  afterwards  adds  is  also  wron<r,  namely, 
"This  is  the  ivason  why  Catholics  seem  to  hold  tliis  opinion,"  tiiittinj^  down  a 
declaration  of  faith  Ji«  being  merely  an  opinion.!  Nor  Ls  there  less  pi-esump- 
tion  in  what  he  next  }isserti%,  namely,  that  (rod  could  not  oi-dain  that  there 
should  be  many  intellects,  because  it  would  imply  a  (contradiction  to  do  so. 
And  what  he  adds  is  still  more  senous:  "I  conclude,  as  a  necessary  con- 
8«'(iuence  of  reason,  tliat  the  intellect  is  one  numerically,  still  I  firmly  hold 
the  opposite  tln'ou^'^h  faith." 

Therefore  he  feels  that  there  ai-e  some  mattei's  of  faith  the  contranes  of 
which  are  necessai'ily  ti'ue.  But  since  a  conclusion  is  not  of  necessity,  except 
with  repird  to  neces^siuy  truth,  the  opposite  of  whicth  is  fals<»  and  imjjossible, 
it  follows,  accoixling-  to  his  dictum^  that  faith  is  the  sulyect  of  the  false  and 
the  impossible :  a  i*esult  that  even  God  could  not  bi-inj^  about,  and  a  state- 

*  Opnsc.  XV.  Df  Unitatf  Jntellfrtun.  p.  224,  Vol.  XVl.  T\w  Saint  sIiowh  Imh  full  {jr.isp  of  AriH- 
t^tlf  iiiid  Plato  wlieii  1m' draws  oiil  tlx-ir  ])oiiits  of  aRrroTiH-iit  and  diHci «•»<■«•  r«'<;aidiiiK  tlicir 
tlHMirv  of  separate  Hnl»»tanr«'s.  Tlu-y  attrf**.  Ik-  savH,  tirst  in  tin-  modr  of  exisleiici- ;  M-t-ondly, 
thai  all  H<|»arat<-  mihstanct-.H  are  wliolly  free  from  matter:  thirdly,  in  their  view  of  Providence. 
They  ditfer,  hrM.  in  lliiH:  that  Plato  held  a  separate  order  of  nni\er8al3  whi<li  .Aritstotle 
rejected;  Meeondly,  that  Plato  did  not  limit  the  nnmher  of  separatt-  intelleotH  to  the  number  of 
heavenly  nuitioUH.  and  this  Aristotle  did;  and,  thirdly,  Plato  jdaced  certain  intermediary  souls 
bt-tween  those  of  the  heavens  and  of  men,  wliioh  Aristotle  did  not  do ;  and  therefore  neither  he 
nor  liis  follower.-*  make  anv  mention  of  demons.  (See  Opiuc.  XIV.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  186;  Cap.  IV., 
p.  187;    Opp.  (hnnin.    Vol.  XVI.) 

t  Here  ift  a  perfect  8i»ecinien  of  the  AnRelical's  niethod  ol  reasoniUKon  a  deep  philosophical 
point.  A>;aiust  A\erroes  he  says: — "  Kst  er;io  dicendiim  secundum  s<ntentiam  .\ristotelis.  (ju«>d 
intellectum  quod  est  uuum,  est  ipsa  uatiira  vel  (juidditas  rei.  l)e  relius  enim  <■>!  scientia  natu- 
ralis  et  ali:e  si'ieiitia'.  non  de  spe<-iebus  lutelleetis  Si  enim  intellectum  cs^et  uon  i]isa  natura 
lapiciis  i(ua- CKt  in  rebus,  sed  species  (jua-  est  intellectu,  se(|ueretur  ({luxl  es;o  non  intelligerem 
rem  i|Ua-  est  lapis,  sed  solum  intentionem  qu:e  est  abstracta  a  lapide.  Sed  verum  est  quo(l  lapi- 
dis  iiatura.  prout  est  ill  siuKtilaribus.  est  iutelle«:ta  in  potentia;  sed  intellecta  in  actu  ]><-r  hoc 
(|Uo<l  Hpecies  a  rebus  M'lisibilibus  luediautibns  sensibususr|ue  ad  pliautaHiam  ]>ei  veuiunt,  et  |ier 
virtutem  luteliectus  aKenlis  species  iiiie1li<;ibiles  abstralr.intur.  iju.'e  xuut  in  intellectu  possibili. 
H:e  auleiu  hi>ecies  non  se  habent  ad  intellectum  po.snibilem  ut  intellect  a.  sed  sicut  sitecies  qui- 
biis  iutellectiiH  iulelli)(it  ;  sicut  etiam  species  quie  sunt  in  visu.  ikmi  sunt  ipsa  visa,  seu  ea  (juibiis 
VISUM  \  idet  ;  nisi  iiii|uautuiii  intellectiis  retlectitur  supra  seiiisum.  quod  in  sensu  accidere  non 
potest.  .SI  aiiti-iii  intelli^ere  esset  actio  transieiiH  in  exterioreiu  materiam,  sicut  comburere  et 
movere.  s«-queretur  quod  iutellii;ere  esset  secuiiduiii  modum  quo  iiatuia  realiter  habet  esse  in 
NiiiKnlaribuH.  sicut  combiistio  iritis  est  Hecundiiiu  iu«>dum  coiiibustibilis.  Sed  (juia  intellitrere 
est  :ictio  III  ipso  lutelli^eiite  maiieiis.  ut  Aiistoteles  (licit  9  Meta]>hysic.,  secjiiitiir  (jiiod  iiitelli- 
Kere  sit  Hecuudiim  modum  intelll^eiitis,  id  est  s«-cundum  exi^eutiam  speciei  (|ua  intellectiis 
iiitelliKit.  IImc  autem  ciini  sit  abstra<-ta  a  yiriiH-i|>iis  individiiantibus,  non  reprasental  rem 
MM-uiiduiii  ctuiditiones  iiidividiiales,  sed  Heciindum  iiaturatn  universalem  tantuiu.  Nihil  eiiiiii 
prohilx-t.  41  nliqiia  duo  ronjun^uiitur  in  re.  (|uin  iiiiuni  eoriini  re|>ra'seiitari  jiossit  etiam  in 
seiiMii  sine  altero  :  iinde  crdor  nielliH  \'el  pomi  \  idet  iir  a  visit  sine  ejus  .sapore.  Sic  ijjitnr  intel- 
le<-lus  iiitelli^it  natiiiatii  universalem  pei  abstra4;tiouem  ab  indi vidiialibus  iirincipiis.  Kst  eruo 
uiiiiiii  qu<Ml  intelli^itur  a  me  et  a  te  ,  sed  alio  intellicitiir  a  me.  et  alio  a  te.  idest  alia  H]iecie 
iiitelli};ibili  ;  el  aliiid  est  iiitelli«ere  nieiini.  et  aliiid  tiiuiii  ;  et  alius  est  intellectiis  mens,  et  alius 
tuus.  I'lide  et  Aristoteh-s  in  Pnedicameniis  dicit,  ali«juam  scientiani  esse  sin;<ulareni  quantiiin 
ud  siitijectuiii.  ut  qiia-dam  Krammatica  in  subjecto  (juideiii  est  in  aiiiina.  de  siib.je«-to  vero  niillo 
dicitiir.  Umle  et  iiitelleetiis  mens  fpiando  intelli^jit  s<'  intelliKeie,  intelliyit  <|uemdam  siiiKn- 
Ijiretu  aefiiiu  :  quaiido  autem  iiitellj^it  intelli'jere  sim|>liciter,  intelli;;it  aliquid  universale  :  non 
<  .  ilarita-*  ruiugnat  intellj^ibilitati.  sed  materialitas.     Uiide    <uiii   hint  alirjiia  sinjfularia 

1  1  la    nihil  jirohibet  hujusmodi  •sinjfMlaria  intellifri.     Kx  hoc  autem  aj>j)aret  fjiiomodo  sit 

«  ■  iitia  in  (ii.Hcipiilo.  et  doctore.      Kst  eiiiiii  eadem  quantum  ad  rem  scitaiii,  non  tamen 

quaiituio  ad  species  intelli;;ibiles  qiiibiiM  iiterqiie  iiitelli^rit  .  .  .  Sicut  enim  in  iiitirmo 
est  priiicipium  naturale  sauitaiis.  ciii  inediciis  aiixilia  siibniinistrat  ad  saiiitatern  perficiendjim ; 
ita  in  discipulo  est  priiicipium  naturale  scieuti.e.  scilicet  intellectiis  a;;en.s,  et  prima  priucipia 
p«'r  »e  iiota.  Iioctor  autem  submiiiistrat  qua-<lam  adminicula.  deducendo  coiise(|uens  ex  prin- 
cipiis  per  »e  notis  .  .  .  et  sicut  sanitas  in  intirnio  fit  non  secundum  p<»te8tatem  medici, 
sed  secundum  faciiltatem  natura;  :  ita  et  scientia  caiisatur  in  discipulo  non  secuDdum  virtutem 
magistri,  sed  secuudiim  facultatem  addiscentifi."     (Op\iiic.  XV.,  p.  222,  Opp.   Omnia,  Vol.  XVI. J 
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ineut  which  is  unendurable  to  the  ears  of  the  faithful.  Nor  is  he  wanting-  in 
great  temerity  in  presuming-  to  dispute  on  matters  which  do  not  ai)pertain  to 
philosophy,  but  are  of  pui'C  faith — as  that  the  soul  suffers  in  the  infernal  fire, 
— and  in  saying  that  the  teachings  of  the  Doctors  ai-e  to  he  rei>rol>ated  on  tiiia 
point.  By  parity  of  reasoning  disputes  could  be  started  about  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  subjects  of  a  kindi-ed  nature,  concerning  which  only  a 
stutterer  would  talk.* 

This  therefoi'e,  is  what  we  have  written  towards  the  desti-uction  of  the  said 
error  :  making-  use  not  of  documents  of  faith,  but  of  the  reasonings  and  dicta 
of  philosophers  themselves.  If  any  one  glorying  in  false  science  wishes  to 
say  anything-  against  what  we  have  written,  let  him  talk  neither  in  secret  nor 
before  boys  who  cannot  judge  of  difficult  questions  ;  but  let  him  write,  if  he 
dare  against  this  work,  and  he  will  find  not  only  that  I,  who  am  the  least  of 
all,  but  that  many  othei"s  who  cultivate  truth,  will  confront  his  error  or  expose 
his  i^orance.f 

It  stands  to  reason  that  to  understand  fully  the  weight  and 
accuracy  of  the  Angelical's  reasoning,  the  whole  Ojpuseulimi  must 
be  carefully  studied  as  it  stands. 

Then  besides  this,  there  are  three  interesting  Expositions, 
which,  together  with  his  polemical  tractates,  still  further  pre- 
pared the  Angelical  for  the  great  "  Surmna  Theologica  ;"  the 
Expositio  in  Libi-um  Boetii  de  Hehdomadibus,''''X  the  ^^Exposi- 
tio  in  Lihrum,  Boetii  de  Trinitate,^'^  and  the  Exposition  of  the 
book  De  Causis,^'\\  all  of  which  display  the  singular  gift  of 
grasping  the  meaning  of  an  author  for  which  he  was  so  especi- 
ally famed.  To  give  an  analysis,  however  short,  of  these  Com- 
mentaries, would  take  up  too  much  space  ;  besides,  it   seems 


*  Take  the  Contra  Gentiles,  and  that  work  alont-  is  suftlcient  to  show  the  cnorpy  with  which 
the  Anj;cli('al  couibatt'd  the  Ka.stcin  errors;  he  does  not  even  h't  the  early  Cireek  pliilosopju-rs 
escape.     For  (example,  see  Lib.  /.,  Caji.  XLIII..  p.  ;f2.      Anaxasoras  is  replied  to.  Lib.  II..  tap. 
XL.,  p.  95;  others,  afjain,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  XX.,  p.  17;  thentlie  Arabs,  especiallv  Averroes,  are  unset 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXXXIIL,p.  ri'i  ;  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  XXIL,  p.  79—82;   Lib.  II..   LIX..  p.   \\2:   Cap.  LX., 
p.  li:)— 114;  then  Aristotle  is  hroufjlit  to  bear  against  his  own  admirers.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXL.p. 
115 — 11();  Aristotle  taki'u   out   of  the  hand   of  Averroes,   Lib.    II..  Cap.  LXX.,  p.   121;  Aristotle 
bron>j;ht  to  bear  ajjain.  Lib.   II.,    Cap.    LXXl'IIL.  p.    133— KU  ;  Avicenna  relnted.  Lib.  II..  Cap. 
LXXIK,2).  1-26;   Cap.  XLIL.p.  96—97;   Cap.  X.XL.p.  79;   Averroes  and  Avicenna  answered.  Lib. 
I.,  Cap.  L.,  p.  3fi,  Cap.  LXFIL,  p.  44;  Algazel  and   .Averroes   answered.    Lib.    II.,    Cap.  LXXIX. 
IjXXX.,  LXXXI.,p.  134—138  sqq.  ,-  Avenip.ice  refnted.  Lib.  II.,  LXXIL.  />.  119.     Sonutinies  these 
are   nuide    witnesses   to   trnth,    for  instance,  Averroes.  Lib.   I..  Cap.  XHL.p.  12,  and  ('<i/).  A'A'. 
p.  17;  Avice-ina.  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  LX..  p.  45;    Cap.  XLIU.,  p.  6.\.  whil.st   Pantheism  is  hit  at.  Lib'/.' 
Cap.  XXVI.,  p.  21—23,  and  Alexander  answered.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXIL,  p.  116—117.  ' 

\  Optm'.  XV.,  De  Unitate  IntilUrtm.  p.  22A.  I'ol.  XVI. 

t  Tn  Libnini  Boetii  de  Hebdoniaiiibu.-i  E.rpo.iitio.  (^pugr.  LXIL,  Lfct.  V..p.  339 — 348;  Vol.  XVII. 
'■  Thonuis  erklart  tlen  .\nsdruck  :  '  de  hebdtnnadibns.'  »ls  jrleichbetleiitend  mit  :  -  de  editioni- 
bns  ;  tjnia  in  UraM-o  hebdomada  idem  est  ac  edere'  (Thonnis  las  in  seinem  corrnmpirten  Texte; 
'  ecdonnidilevis,'  und  mochtf  hicbei  ;in  das  <:'''f  chische  rK(h6io(ii  denken).  Wie  er  das  'edere' 
Vi'istand.  crkliirt  cine  ;indi're  .Vcnsscrnii^  :  Soliti\s  erat  sibi  commentari  i.  e.  componere  vel 
evcojiilare  ijuasdani  hcbdt)niadas  i.  ••.  «'dition<'s  sen  conccplioncs'  .  .  .  Di-r  Aiilass  /.nr 
Kntstchnnfi  dieses  Ans/.n-ji-s  ans  den  llcbdomaden  ist  nach  Thonnis'  Aniiahe  di«'  Uitte  des 
romischcn  Diaconus  Johannes.  Hocthins  nnu'lite  eini«;e  Seheinwiderspriiclie  autliisen,  die  in 
seincn  •  Kditionibns'  sich  t'iinden."  (Werner,  Dtr  luilige  Thomas  I'on  Aquino,  Ktstrr  Bati<i  T'irrtfs 
Capitil,  ]).  AH[).) 

§  In  Libnim  Boetiide  Trinitate  K.vpoxitio.  Opunc.  LXIfl.,  QiKrutioncs  VT..p.  349 — 396;  Vol.  A'JV/. 
The  method  followed  is  that  of  the  "  Qmrntiotu':*  Di.fpHtatir."  Each  (^urrgtio  is  divid«'d  into  four 
articles.  Kor  instanci",  the  first  Qud.^tio,  " /V  Divinorum  Coifniiione."  Art.  I. — I'trnm  mens 
hnniaiia  adco«;niti<nu>m  vfritatisindiiicat  novaillnstratione  divina>  lucis  ;  Art.  II. — I'trnm  mens 
hnniana  possit  ad  Dei  notitiam  pervenire ;  Art.  7//.— Utrnui  Dens  sit  primnm  quod  a  mente  cog- 
noscitur;  .4rt.  7r.— Utrum  ad  Divini©  TriuitAtis  uoguitioneiu  mens  luuuana  ^ht  uaturaleiu 
ratiouem  pervenire  sutllciat, 

II  De  Cau.iig.  Liber  Z'ninis.  De  pHmis  cantos  rerum  in  triplici  online  constitutis,  eammqvt  ad 
invicetn  distinctions  et  dcpendtntia  ;  Lcrtioncs  XXXII.,  p.  717—760  ;    I'ol.  XXI. 
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hardly  called  for,  sincn  siifricieiit  has  alr<'ady  beon  done  to  su^- 
gt»st  tho  lal)()urs  and  iiK'thod  of  the  Aiig<»lical  in  th«H)logii'al  and 
])hiloso])hi(al  disc^uisition. 

There  are  many  other  Opuscula  attributed  to  the  Saint,  but 
bein^  of  uncertain  authenticity,  they  sliall  be  mentioned  in 
another  ])lace  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  ])rove  him  to  be  a  pro- 
found ])]iilosopher  and  an  incom})arable  theologian.  Of  his 
writings  as  a  politician,  this  is  not  the  place  to  spi^ak  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  oversight  to  forget  his  merits  as  a  framer  of  holy 
Liturgy  and  as  a  Christian  poet.  His  great  gifts  manifested 
thems(dves  in  the  composition  of  the  oflice  and  mass  for  the 
solemu  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.^  It  is  said  that  Pojje  Urban  IV. 
gave  instructions  to  S.  Bonaventure,  as  well  as  to  S.  Thomas,  to 
construct  the  office  ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  Angelical 
was  arranging  the  Vespers  for  the  Feast,  y.  Bonaventure  called 
upon  him,  and  during  conversation  took  up  and  read  that  beau- 
tiful antiphon  for  the  Magnificat,  beginning  with  the  words,"  0 
Sacrum  ConmmuinV'\  80  overcome  was  he  by  its  depth  and 
sweetness,  that  he  returned  home,  and  cast  into  the  flames  as 
useless  the  work  which  he  himself  had  been  preparing. 

And,  indeed,  how  could  the  composition  of  the  Angelical  be 
surpassed.''  What  office  of  the  Church,  used  during  the  great 
festivals,  is  more  touching,  more  soul-expanding,  more  full  of 
unction  than  that  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Domiiii  ^X    See  how  the 

*  "  Esseudn  dniiqup  si  divoto  del  Hantissiino  Sacramento  deH'altare,  meritamente  gli  fn  e  da 
I)io  poiieediito  si  iirotondaniente  .sciiveriie.  ed  iii>;iuiito  da  Urljano  I'aiia  IV'.  di  niettere  in  asst'tto 
la  McHsa  e  rotlicict  \>vv  la  siilniiiitiX  del  Corjuis  Domini,  da  Ini  ccni  ispirito  veramente  celesto 
eompilato  con  ;;riiiniii,  antilone,  leaponsoii^j,  veitsetti,  leltioni,  e  la  btiinentia.  elic  come  appro- 
iiriuti  alia  detta  rtollenniti\.  Hervono  ]>er  essa.  e  ])er  I'ottava,  ne'  ijiiali  8'animiia  1  artititio, 
i'altezza  lie'  coii«"<'tti,  I'ordine.  I'arnionia.  e  la  divotione;  Bicln-  con  tutti  gii  altri  divini  otUeu 
intin  liora  nicssi  in  ordine  ila<;Ii  antichi  )>adri  puo  utare  a  para^tone.  Onde  da  Sitsto  Papa  IV.  da 
Santo  Antoniiio,  e  da  <liiniii)ne  ne  jiaii(j,  fu  a  ragione  commendalo."  (Fii;(erio,  Vita  di  S. 
2'oinaso  d'  Aijuina.  Lib.  II.,  Vu]/.  II.,  n.  5,  p.  75.) 

t  Ad  Muijnijirnt,  Antijih.  "  O  sacrnin  convivinm !  iu  qno  ("liristns  simiitnr,  recolitnr  meni- 
oria  passioniK  ejnH.  uumih  impletnr  gratia,  et  fntnne  gloiia;  nobis  pi^nns  datnr.  Alleln.ja.  Alle- 
Inja."'  Tiien  lor  tlie  First  Vespers:  '"  O  (jnani  suavis  est.  Domiiie  spiritns  tnns!  qni  ut 
dnli-fdinem  tinnn  in  lilios  demonstrares,  pane  suavissinio  de  c<elo  pnt-stito,  esnrientes  replens 
iMMiis.  lastidiosos  di\  itcs  dimittis  inanes."  Tins  is  the  Prayer: — "  IHmis  qni  nobis  »nb  Sacra- 
mento mirabiii  passionis  tna-  memoriam  reliifnisti.  tribue  r|na-siimu8  ita  nos  Corporis  et  San- 
{{ninis  tni  .sa<ra  nivsteria  venerari,  nt  redemptionis  tna^  frnctnm  in  nobis  inciter  sentiainus, 
<^ni  \  ivis.  Vi-."  Then  tlie  li.vmns  are  "  I'auije  Lini/ua,"  •'  Sacrut  Solemniin,"  "  Verbuiu  Saperiium," 
and  '•  iMiida  Siou."  (See  Opuac.  V..  (Jjfinmn  de  Ffsto  Corporis  ChrUUad  mandatum  Ukbam  Favx 
IV.  dirtinit  Ftslnm  ifU^tiUfnUx.  /<.  2:t:{— 2:»H  ;    Vol.  XV.) 

X  Tak«'  the  li.ymn  "  Vrrhnin  Siiiifrnuin  prodivng"  : — 

"The  Word.  des<-<Midin<;  from  above, 

Tlion>ili  with  the  Father  still  on  liigh, 
Went  forth  npcni  His  work  of  love. 
And  soon  to  life's  last  eve  drew  nigh. 

He  shortly  to  a  death  accnrs'd 

By  a  disj-iple  shall  be  given  : 
But.  to  his  twelve  disi-iples.  first 

He  gives  Himself,  the  Bread  from  Heaven. 

Himself  in  either  kind  He  gave: 

He  gave  his  Flesh.  He  ga\e  his  Blood; 
Of  tlesh  and  b!ood  all  men  are  nnide  ; 

And  He  of  man  would  be  the  Food. 

At  birth  our  brother  He  l>ecame  ; 

At  board.  Himself  as  food  He  gives  ; 
To  ransom  us  He  died  iu  shame ; 

As  our  reward,  in  bliss  He  lives." 

Caawall's  Lyra  CatholixM,  p.  114—115, 
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8aint  culls  from  the  sweet  psalms  of  David,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Old  Law,  types  and  figures  of  tli(;  Nc^w  ;  see  how 
his  large  heart,  and  his  deep  affections  flow,  with  the  over- 
whelming force  of  some  majestic  river,  into  those  hymns  which 
form  the  household  words  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Place!  The  ^^  Pange  Ligua''  and  ^^  Saci'is 
Solenmis,^^  so  exquisitely  theological,  so  tenderly  affective,  so 
reverently  adoring,  so  expressive  of  every  want  and  aspiration 
of  the  human  heart — where  are  two  hymns  so  touching,  so  poeti- 
cal, so  angelical  as  they  ?  What  writer  has  so  fixed  his  name 
in  every  8anctury,  or  has  made  ten  thousand  churches  ring  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  such  an  ever-repeated,  never-omitted 
anthem  of  joy  and  praise  ?  He  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  and  drunk  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  whose  conversation 
was  with  the  Saints  of  God,  had  learnt,  as  no  other,  how  to 
throw  into  human  words  an  angel's  song.  He,  the  champion  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  poured 
out  his  numbers  in  a  poet's  prayer.  Whether  it  be  the  beauti- 
ful simj)licity  of  the  "  Tajitum  Ergo,'"^  the  tender  and  strong 
love  of  the  "  0  Saltttaris,^'']  or  the  jubilant  "  Lauda  Sio7i,^'  it 
matters  not  ;  the  Angelical  was  master  of  every  note  of  joy, 
adoration,  and  thanksgiving  which  could  be  breathed  from  the 
human  soul  fired  with  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  stamp  the  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  treasures  of 
his  genius.  It  was  his  intense  energy  of  devotion,  and  spotless- 
ness  of  purity,  which  made  him  throw  into  divine  song  the 
deepest  feelings  of  humanity  ;  for  he  summed  up  in  himself  all 
that  is  purest  and  tenderest,  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  hearts 
of  the  redeemed. 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  "  Lauda  Slon  ".* — 

"  Lo  !  upon  the  Allar  lies, 
Hidden  deep  fi'oni  human  eyes, 
Bread  of  Ang^els  from  the  skies, 
Made  the  fotxl  of  moi-tal  man  : 

*  "  Tantum  Ergo"  : — 

"  Down  in  luloration  falling!. 

Lo !  tli«"  sacnil  Host  wf  hail; 
Lo!  o'»i  am-it'iit  toiiiis  il»'i>aitiiig, 

Nt'wer  litfs  ol'^irai't'  prevail; 
Faith,  lor  all  tUlVi-ts  t^iipplviiis;, 

wKfic  the  tV-thU'  st'iisos  tail. 
To  tlu-  t'vt'ilastinj;  Kathi-r.  &:i'." 

—(Loc,  at.,  p.  112.) 
\"0  Salutai-i^  Hostia"  .— 

"  O  saviiijj  Viotiiu  !  oi)euiu>i  wide 

The  jiate  of  Heav'ii  to  tiieii  below! 
Our  foes  press  on  from  e\  ery  sitle  ; — 

Thine  aid  supply,  thy  streusith  h«-stow. 
To  thy  <;i-eat  Naute  h»>  endless  |)i;iise, 

luuuortal  tJodhe;id.  One  in  Tliree! 
Oh.  firaut  us  endless  lenijth  of  days. 
In  «)ur  true  native  lauil.  with  thee!" 

—Loc  at,  p.  115-11&) 
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Children's  meat  to  doj^s  denied  ; 
In  old  tj^Kvs  fon'sigiiitied  ; 
In  the  manna  Heav'n-Kupplied, 
Isaju;  and  the  Pa^'hal  Lamb. 

Jesu  !  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  ! 
Thou  thy  tlock  in  safety  keej). 
Living  Bi-ead  !  thy  life  8up})ly  ; 
Strengthen  lis,  or  else  we  die  ; 

Fill  us  with  celestial  grace  : 
Thou  who  feedest  us  below! 
Source  of  all  we  have  or  know  ! 
Gi-ant  that  with  thy  Saints  above, 
Sitting  at  the  feast  of  love, 

We  may  see  Thee  face  to  face.*** 

How  full  of  lar^e,  free,  tender  adoration  was  the  heart  of  the 
Angelical,  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  studying  in  its  integ- 
rity the  office  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 

*  See  Lyra  Catholiea,  by  Edward  Caswall,  M.A.,  p.  240 ;  London,  1840.    Tbe  poem  begins  thus : — 

I. 
"  Sion,  lift  tliv  voice,  and  sine; 
Pruise  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Kinfj; 

Praine  witii  hyiuus  thy  Shepherd  true: 
Strive  tliy  best  to  praise  Him  well; 
Yet  doth  He  all  praise  excel ; 
None  can  ever  reach  His  due. 

n. 

See  to-day  before  us  laid 

The,  living  and  life-}{iviuji  Bread  ! 

Tiieiue  for  praise  and  joy  profound! 
The  same  which  at  the  sacred  board 
Was  by  our  Incarnate  Lord 

Giv'n  to  His  Apostles  round. 

in. 

Let  tbe  praise  be  loud  and  high; 
Sweet  and  tranquil  be  the. joy 

Felt  to-day  in  every  breast; 
On  this  festival  divine. 
Which  r»'Cords  the  origin 

Of  the  glorious  Eucharist. 
« 

IV. 
On  this  Table  of  the  King, 
Our  new  Pasctial  ottering 

BringM  to  end  the  ohlen  rite; 
Here,  for  empty  shadoNvs  fled. 
Is  realitv  instetMl: 
Here  instead  of  darkness,  light." 

—{p.  236—237.) 
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PART    II. 

It  will  now  naturally  be  asked  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  world  during  the  time  that  the 
Angelical  was  penning  his  treatises,  delivering  his  lectures,  and 
writing  his  poems. 

By  the  death  of  our  Saint's  friend  and  patron.  Urban  IV.,  at 
Perugia  (1264),  the  Church  lost  an  able  and  accomplished  Pope. 
Like  many  men  of  great  energy  and  exceptional  gifts,  he  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  dignities  attainable  in  the 
Church.  He  started  life  in  a  tailor's  shop,  then  received  the 
tonsure,  and  having  become  in  turn  archdeacon,  bishop,  legate, 
and  cardinal,  was  chosen  Pope  by  eight  of  the  nine  cardinals  at 
Viterbo,  on  account  of  his  high  character  for  saintliness  and 
wisdom.* 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  vigour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  Alexander  IV.,  his  predecessor,  with  respect 
to  Manfred,  the  turbulent  king  of  Italy,  and  of  how  he  declared 
a  crusade  against  him  on  account  of  his  outrages  on  the  Church 
and  his  oppression  of  the  people,  would  take  up  too  much  room. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  C-uy,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  R(.)bert, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  overset  Manfred  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  Lombardy  ;  but  Manfred,  with  his  noted  elasticity, 
speedily  recovered  himself,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, pushed  his  successes  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  lay  siege  to 
Rome.     Urban  took  refuge  in  Orvieto,  and  shortly  afterwards 

*  "  Ce  piipe  flit  le  pn'iuior  qui  «'\i)rinii»  It'  luum'ro  do  son  iioiu.  II  aisitiaif  lihain  pape  IV. 
On  protrnil  nu'il  exists  unt'  Inillc  dc  IN-lajic  sij^nco  lVlti{jiu.-<  /'/'.  11.  .-  niais  iM-aiuiiin^  d'antours 
rt'jiardent  ct'tte  bullo  rDninu-  apinrvplu'.  I'lliain  tnonnit  !«•  2'2  C)oti>br»'.  i^  Priujiia  II  jiouverna 
I'Kftliso  tiois  ans  un  niois  t-t  qiiat  if  jours.  C'ctait  nn  lionuuc  diin  tsuiit  tdt-vf.  prnd»'nt.  II 
avait  1«<  conir  rtMupli  do  t'lenH-noi'.  th>  nianauotude.  de  j;on»'rositt'.  ot  do  WauiMmp  u'autres  ver- 
tus  (Hi'on  pouvait  appcU-r  vrainu'ut  lovaU's.  On  n  df  lui  une  r<ir<i/)/ii(j,«f  lirg  I'rrrg.  et  soixante et 
nut'  h'ttvi's  ofi  ii'si>ir»'n(  la  s)»j;fss<>  vi  la  bonte."  (Artuud  dv  Montor.  Histoitx  des  Souvcrain^ 
Pontij'eit  liomaiiDi,  Tome  111.,  p.  15;  Paris,  18J1.) 
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died  at  Perugia.*  Prudence,  meekness,  and  generosity,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  love  of  literature  and  learning,  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  venerable  Pontiff.  lie  gov- 
erned the  Church  three  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  a  successor  was  chosen.  The 
cardinals  assembled  at  Viterbo  met  at  length  in  conclave,  and 
elected  Guy  Foulquois,  cardinal  of  8anta  8abina,  successor  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  Guy,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Saint-Gil les,  on  the  Rhone. 
He  had  many  high  qualities  and  a  wide  exi)erience  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  had  been  successively  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
secretary,  a  husband,  a  father  of  a  family,  a  widower,  a  canon, 
an  archdeacon,  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and,  finally,  he  was  nomi- 
nated Pope.f  He  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Urban 
IV.,  under  the  title  of  Santa  /Sabina,  in  recognition  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Apostolic 
Legate  at  the  English  Court. 

Guy  w^as  absent  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  when  the  sacred  college 
met  in  conclave  at  Viterbo,  and  it  was  at  Boulogne  that  he  first 
heard  the  astounding  intelligence  that  he  had  been  canonically 
chosen  to  succeed  to  the  tiara.]:  It  is  said  that  the  condition  of 
Italy  at  this  period  was  so  insecure  for  prelates,  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  Manfred,  that  Guy  was  constrained,  in  passing 
through  Italy,  to  dress  himself  as  a  mendicant  friar ;  and  that 
in  this  disguise  he  appeared  at  Viterbo,  and  implored  the  sacred 
college  upon  his  bended  knees,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  to 
free  him  from  the  terrible  burden  they  wished  to  place  upon 
him.  But  his  entreaties  were  of  no  practical  avail.  The  cardi- 
nals persisted  in  their  choice,  private  feeling  had  to  give  way 

*■  It  was  at  Orvit'to.  and  at  this  jxiiod,  tliat  P()])e  Urbau  IV.  institutf'd  tlie  feast  of  Corpus 
iJoniini.  for  wliicli  tin-  Aiif;elicHl  wrote  tli«!  olHci*.  as  lias  been  said  already.  "  Refugie  h  Orvieto, 
le  i»aj)«'  iiistitiia  la  fete  dii  Saint  Saerenient.  (juil  eelebia  ponr  la  j)itniiere  fois  le  jeudi  d'apies 
I'octave  de  la  I'enteeote,  en  126'4.  II  tit  conijioser  I'Dflice  de  cette  fete,  par  saint  Thomas  d'Aquin, 
alors  professeiir  de  pliiIohOi)liie  h  Orvieto  ;  e'est  le  jneiue  office  que  nons  recitons  encore. 
Mais  le  pajie  lrV)ain  ('•tant  niort  h  Pernj^ia.  la  celebration  de  ceite  soleunite  fut  interrouipne 
pendant  plus  de  (|narant«*  ans ;  elle  avait  ete  ordonnee  d«>8  I'annee  1246,  par  Robert  de  Torote, 
eveqiie  de  Lieue,  :Y  I'oceasion  des  revelations  qu'une  sainte  relif^ieuse  liospitali«*.re,  nominee 
Julienne,  avail  eues  sur  cea  objets."  (Artaud  de  Moutor,  Histoire  dea  Houverains  Pontij'es 
liomains.  Ihmf  III.,  p.  14.) 

t  "Clement  IV.,  appelle  anparavant  Guy  Foulquois,  appartenait  h  uue.  famille  noble  de 
Saint-Gilles,  sur  le  Rbone.  On  reniartjiiera  iei  que  «,'est  un  Kran(;ais  qui  succede  k  uu  Frau(;ai8. 
Guy  fut  suceessiveinent  niilifair<  .  jurisronsulte.  secretaire  de  Louis  IX..  marie,  pfere  de  famille, 
veuf.  pn'-tre,  clianoine.  arcbidia<!re,  eve(|ue.  cardinal,  et  pap<t.  Quelques  auteurs  pretendeut 
(jue  (iuy  fut  aussi  <!liartreux  :  niais  il  parait  (ju'ils  out  conlondu  le  tils  avec  le  pere,  qni,  en 
ell'et,  t'utra  dans  I'ordre  de  Saiut-Bruuo."  vArtaud  de  Moutor,  Hintorie  des  Souverains  Fonti/es 
Hi/mains,  Toinc  III.,]).  18.) 

t  •' Uu  Fran(;ai8.  un  Languedocien,  Qui  Fulcodi.  cardinal-^veque  de  Sabine,  I'un  des  mem- 
bres  les  j)lu8  distingues  du  saer*'  college,  envoye  comnie  l^gat  en  Augleterre  pour  aniener  un 
acconimodemeiit  entre  le  roi  et  les  barons  r^volt^s,  appreud  ii  Boulogne-sur-Mer  que  les  suff- 
rages de  sea  collegues  reunis  h  Perouse.  I'appellent  an  trone  pontitical.  II  accourt  en  Italie  et 
Be  rend  h  Perouse,  deguise  en  frere  nieudiant  pour  ecliapper  aux  eujbficlies  de  Mainfroi,  tou- 
.{ours  en  guerre  avec  TEglise  romaiue.  II  vient  se  plaindre  de  cet  lionneur  inijirevu,  et  tenter 
tons  les  efforts  poar  s'y  soustraire  ;  niais,  ni  ses  jirieres  ni  ses  larmes  ne  peuveut  arr^ter  la 
justice  d'uue  elecrir.n  ^  laquelle  il  avait  ^te  d'ailleurs  si  coinpli-tenient  Stranger;  il  est  force 
d'accepter,  le  5  fevrier  1265;  et  le  22  du  ui6me  niois,  premier  dimanehe  du  careme,  il  est  cou- 
ronn6  sous  le  nom  de  ClemeDt  IV.''  (Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d^ Aquin,  Chap.  XXIII., 
p.  274—275.) 
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to  public  good,  and  Guy  was  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
enthroned  Bnd  crowned  (1265)  under  the  title  of  Clement  IV.* 

Having  been  forced  against  his  will  to  take  the  resjjonsibility 
of  government,  he  was  determined  that  his  relations  should  not 
feed  and  flourish  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. f  He 
wrote  thus  to  his  nephew,  Peter  the  Fat :  "  We  wish  neither 
you  nor  your  brother,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  family,  to 
come  to  us  without  our  express  command ;  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  disappointed  in  your  expectations,  and  will  be  sent 
home  again  in  confusion. "J 

But  if  the  new  pope  was  severe  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  full  of  tenderness  towards  men  who,  by  tiieir 
talents  and  labours,  had  deserved  well  of  the  Holy  ^ee.^  His 
keen  intelligence,  which  had  been  practised  in  so  many  varied 
experiences,  found  little  difficulty  in  discovering  where  merit 
lay,  or  in  hitting  upon  methods  of  rewarding  it.  If  his  first  act 
was  to  calm  the  rising  ambition  of  his  relatives,  his  second  may 
be  said  to  have  been  to  fix  his  eye  upon  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,  whom  he  determined  to  raise  to  some  consjjicuous 
ecclesiastical  position.  If  8.  Thomas  lost  a  friend  in  Urban,  he 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  Urban 's  successor.]  Indeed  the  Pope 
and  the  great  theologian  were  by  no  means  strangers  ;  Clement, 
when  a  simple  priest,  had  looked  upon  that  quiet,  marvellous 
Dominican  with  wonder  and  delight.  He  had  marked  the 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  success  of  his  career,  and  had  been 
struck  by  his  retiring  modesty,  his  severe  simplicity,  his  gentle- 
ness of  life,   and   the  spotless   candour  of  his  character.      It 


*  "  Novaea  ne  pent  se  lasserd' admirer  Clement  IV.  :  '  II  fut,'  dit  cct  historien.  '  predioatcur 
(•loqiH'iit,  juriscousnlte  coii8onime.'  Duraiid  I'appelU'  IvmUre  du  di-oit,  illustre  en  penitence,  m 
j)ri('ir,  en  zcle  apostolique,  en  modeslie,  en  maniirts  telles  qne  plus  il  s'  elevait  en  diffuite.  plus  il  Jtoris- 
suit  en  snintetd.  II  n'opera  jamais  sovia  son  ri'giic  nue  si-uUi  chose  prave,  qii'auparavaut  il  neut 
consiilte  le  sacic  colh'-jir.  Novats  lone  onsiiitc  riioin-ur  de  ce  pape  pour  le  n»'i>oti8iiu'.  tnnt  fut 
grand  en  ce  ponti/e  le  detachment  dc  son  propre  sang."  (Artaud  de  Moutor,  Histoircs  dcs  douveraitis 
Fontifea  Roinai)!^,  Tome  III.,  p.  23. 

\  See  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aqum,  Lit:  III.,  Chap.  /.,  p.  200. 

t  QuelqtK's  papes  juMiu'ioi  n'oiit  i)eut-t'tr»'  pas  asaez  repriin«i  I'ambition  de  leur  faniille: 
ansMi  lii  eoiidiiite  tout  opposee  de  ('U-iiieut  IV.,  a  fait  radniiration  de  la  po,st»riti'.  II  ue  permit 
pas  (|ue  ses  parents  veni.ssiut  aupris  de  lui,  et  leur  delendit  toute  reoomiuendatioii.  II  voulut 
que  sa  niece  Tut  mariee  ;\  vui  simple  elievalier.  et  il  ne  promit  que  la  plus  luodiciue  somme  i»our 
sa  dot.  II  ne  se  montra  pas  plus  t'avorabieiuent  dispos<-  j>our  letalilissemeut  ties  deux  tilles 
ou'il  avint  enes  pendant  son  mariajje :  anssi  embrasserentelles  la  vie  reliuieuse  dans  lahlmye 
de  Saint  Sauveur,  de  Ximes."  (Artaud  de  Montor,  Ili.stoire  des  fyouveraina  I'ontijes  Hommiis, 
lome  III.,  p.  ii.) 


—  •  >;•;  '-••■  •"...«  ..  .  oi  iM.iiii  1  viii-i  11  iiiK-  MtiiK' «isienuiiu)n  a  iiumuiie  ;  mais  que  ee  sont  s<*8 
veritabh-s  sentiments."  (Du  Pin.  youaUe  Iiihtiolh,\iii,\  Tvm.  A'..  Secvmde  Kdition  :  Vari».  MDCC.J 
II  -'On  volt  par-li\  de  quels  yeux  (Mement  IV.  re<;aidoit  son  elevation:  (|Uel  etoit  son  tuepris 
pour  les  ^rau.ieurs  de  ee  monde,  et  sou  detaelienieut  de  toutes  Us  i>ersoiines  tini  lui  etoieiit 
utiles  par  les  liens  du  sanji.  Ou  le  loue  eependaut  d'avoir  ton  jours  I'stinie  le  nierite.  et  favorise 
piulieulieieiuent    eeux  qui  t  ra  vailloieut  pour  I'litilite.  et  ledilieat  ion  de  I  Ku'iise.     Les  vertus  de 

I  nomas  il  .Vquiii.  le  /.Me  et  les  tahiis.  .pi  il  lui  eonuoissoit.  le  lui  avoient  rendu  si  elier.  qiruiie 
ue  ses  premieres  attentions,  lorsquil  se  vit  sur  la  riiaiie  de  S.  Pierre,  tut  de  lavoir  aupres  de  sa 
persoune,  et  de  I'ensiauei-  ii  prendre  quelque  part  i\  la  solHeitude  pasttirale."  (Touroii,  Tie  de 
^'  i/Mnaiid  Aqnm,  l.ii:  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  nn.) 
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appeared  to  Pope  Clement  that  such  a  man  as  this  would  render 
distinguished  service  to  religion,  were  he  raised  from, the  lowly 
estate  of  a  simple  friar,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  position  in 
the  Church.  lie  not  only  felt  urged  to  reward  8.  Thomas,  but 
also  to  benefit  mankind.* 

He  caused  a  Bull  or  Brief  to  be  drawn  out,  conferring  upon 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples  ;  and  the 
revenue  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Peter  ad  arain — so  called  from 
the  legend  that  8.  Peter  said  mass  there  before  entering  into  the 
Eternal  City, — was  also  made  over  to  him,  that  he  might  not 
want  for  means  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

This  formal  document  was  in  due  course  presented  to  the 
Saint,  and  when  he  understood  its  contents  he  was  thrown  into 
the  profoundest  melancholy.  Neither  prayers  nor  threats  could 
induce  him  to  accept  the  responsibility.  The  Bull  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  S.  Thomas  was  left  in  peace  during  the  rest  of 
his  career,  and  allowed  to  prosecute  that  one  great  object  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  entire  intellect. 

He  felt  indeed  that  he  was  not  made  for  the  active  strifes  of 
ecclesiastical  politics ;  he  knew  that  his  tastes  and  talents  lay 
in  another  sphere.  He  was  not  a  Basil  or  a  Chrysostom,  an 
Ambrose  or  a  Gregory  the  Great.  His  vocation  from  the  first 
had  been  in  the  World  Unseen,  and  now  he  was  about  ripe  for 
realising  the  one  great  hope  for  which  he  had  lived  his  life. 
Had  he  consented  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  in  all 
human  probability  the  "  Smnnia  Theologica  "  would  never  have 
been  written. f 

The  huge  labour  of  preparation  for  this  master-work  had  now 
been  accomplished.  The  Saint's  intellect  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  classic  Fathers  of  theology. 
He  was  master  of  the  Church's  past,  and  had  grasped  the  whole 
dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  greatest  intellects  which 


*  See  Bareille,  Huttoire  dr.  Saint  Thoman  dC Aquin,  Chapter.  XX III.,  p.  275;  Wevner, Derheilige 
Thoma«  von  Aiixiino,  Krgter  Rand,  Fvnftes  Capitel,  p.  508:  Tonroii.  Vie  de  S.  nvomas  d' Aquin,  lAv. 
III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  203;  Frinerio.  Vita  di  S.  Toinaao  (T Aquino.  Lih.  II.  Cap.  IX..  n.  1,  p.  114.  Tocco 
8r»«"akH  tluis:— ••  Simile  alias  perfertioiiis  exemplmn  et  hnmilitatis  ostondit,  quia  acotjita  Bulla 
ar>  i-ddcrn  Poiititicc  (1«^  pmiiiotioiic  Hiia  ad  Arcliiepiscopatuni  Ni-opolitaiirii8«*iii,  cum  acl(liti(MHi 
r»-d(litiiuui  inouaNterii  S.  Pctii  ad  Aram,  dijtuitatcm  accipcii-  noluit.  ct  quod  Suuimus  F(»ntif'i'X 
ult»-rius  iKiu  judunivfTet  cuiu  ad  alia,  wiipplicilcr  exoraxit.  O  fclix  I)«H;tor,  c(uitcnij)tor  saculi  ! 
O  amattii'  fn-li ;  ijui  t'c<'it  <|U(»d  (l(i<;uit  :  (jui  Hie  t<ur«'ua  ilcspiocret,  quasi  pi|^iius  liabrrct 
jMi.'s.scs.Hiduis  cdh'Stiuni,  qu;e  bp<  raict."     (BolL,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  43,  p.  671.) 

t  WfTiier  pivrH  a  reason  wliir-li  may  have  moved  Pope  Clement  to  offer  the  Arelibislioitric  to 
tlie  Aun'lical : — "  Vielleiclit  au«di  dcHlialb,  urn  <lem  •jtanieheu  Hau.se  Aquino  einigeu  Plr.satz  ym 
bieten  ITir  die  sehwen-n  Opl'er.  die  «•«  in  jeuen  Htiirmi.sclien  Zeiten  scit  einer  Reilie  von  Jalireu 
BeiniM-  Treue  ue;jeu  AW  Kirclie  und  deren  Olierliaupt  iS,*'hvi\chX  liatte.  Verfjeblicli  bat  Tluunas 
aiif  das  Instandi^Hte,  dasa  er  seiner  Zelle  und  scinen  Studien  niclit  entrissen,  und  s<Mnen  Scbul- 
teru  ktin<-  Last  aiif^ebiirdet  werileti  miine,  unter  deren  Seliwere  er  zu  erliegen  fiirelite.  ("le,- 
iiieuH  liotlte  den  Widerstand  der  tromm<  ii  IJennitli  endlicli  doch  zu  besiegen.  und  jiess  die, 
Verleibun^sbulle  au.sfertiiren.  Kr  ver.setzte  aber  liiedureli  .seinen  beilifjen  Freund  in  eine  solelie, 
Bestiiryung.  das.s  er.  au.s  Kurebt,  ibm  eiu  ern.slliches  Welie  zuzufiigen,  aus  eigenem  .Antrieb  «li<; 
Bulle  wieder  znriicknabm,  und  den  Verleihungsact  irritirte.  zur  grosBen  Freude  des  iu  b<*ine,ii 
iunersten  Gefiil-ien  bedrangt  gewesenen  Thomas."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  BaiuU 
Funjie*  Capitel,  p.  5)3.) 
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had  been  raised  up  to  expand  and  defend  her  doctrine.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  si)ecial  gift  of  each  cohimnal  Father  ;  he 
knew  where  each  was  strong,  where  they  diverged  ;  he  could 
contemplate  them  apart  and  in  relation  ;  he  saw  them  as  many, 
and  yet  as  one.*  He  had  written  on  them  and  quoted  them, as 
well  as  read  them  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  many  independent 
works  and  tractates,  he  had  made  their  sayings  as  familiar  to 
himself  as  household  words.  He  had  thrown  off  an  hundred 
sketches,  drafts,  cartoni,  imbozzi,  he  had  practised  carefully  and 
long,  before  he  ventured  to  set  himself  to  the  grand  construction 
of  his  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  mastery  of  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  and  read  by  the  light  of  the  most  bril- 
liant minds  which  have  ever  illuminated  the  Ecclesia  Docta. 
He  fathomed  every  cavern  in  which  a  single  gem  of  traditionary 
truth  could  lie  concealed,  and  grasped  the  whole  scibile  of  the 
Catholic  Christian  faith. f 

Again,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  intense  labours  upon  the 
text  of  Aristotle  ?  Why  such  wearisome  commenting  on  so 
many  of  his  works,  on  his  metaphysics,  politics,  physics,  ethics  ; 
why  did  the  Saint  think  it  necessary  to  steep  his  pure  mind  so 
deep,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  that  sea  of  pagan 
thought,  save  that  he  had  some  great  end  in  view  adequate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  brain-work  which  he  so  freely  exercised  ? 
If  his  study  was  thorough  in  tradition  and  in  Scripture,  no  less 
was  it  so,  even  more  if  possible,  in  the  order  of  human  reason.]: 
He  took  possession  of  the  firm  frame-work  set  up  by  Aristotle, 
hammered  it  into  shape  where  it  was  required,  changed  its  form 
in  places,  cut  out  all  unfitting  matter — all  being  done  carefully 
and  tenderly, — and  then  threw  the  moral  and  dogma  of  religion 


*  TluMi  V)psidos  his  mastery  of  tlie  Fathers,  his  natural  and  supernatural  Rifts  made  him 
unapproachable  as  a  theolojjian: — '  Ne  tlubbio  <;iamniai  gli  naoiiiie.  ehe  da  lui  seiolto  non  fosse; 
jjodeudo  iiisii'iue  si  prodijjiosa  nieinoria,  ehe  niai  seiiipre  in  essa  tenaoenieute  si  fernni  oi«», 
ch'una  sol  volta  eiitrato  vi  fosse;  serveiidoj;!!  aupiiiito  eonie  una  viva  bii)liotbeia ;  di  sorte  olie 
bene  spesso  di  Ire  e  quattro  eopiatori  in  \\n  niedesinio  tempo  si  valeva,  a't|uali.  (scrivt mlo  ejjli 
parimente.)  insiemenieute  dettava  materie.  tanto  fra  di  loro  disparate  e  profoiule.  »iuauto  s]tarse 
iie'suoi  jtran  vohimi  hoij^ii  si  h'^'C«»no;  e  eon  si  fatta  ci-leriti^.  cbe  nientre  nn  di  que^tli  era  nello 
Bcrivere  oeiMipato.  e>;li  ad  allri  divi'isamentt'  dettaxa;  essendo  egli  e  scrittore  sen/.a  riposo,  e 
senzaotio  dettatore.'     (Fri};erio,  Lib.  J.,  Cap.  VI..  n.  5.  p.  27.) 

f  The  Paris  Tniversitv  has  spoken  elearly  enouffh : — "Tntte  runivorsitJi  delli  study  jjene- 
rali  dalla  veril:\  eonstretti- hauno  inalzato  a  i  Cieli  <|nest' Anjreliea  dottrina,  ed  in  partieolare 
I'universitii  di  Parifii.  unale  dopiN  di  liavi-r  nreeonizato  intinite  lodi  diee:  '  Cnpieiites  igitnr 
flbniosnin  Deuin  in  sanetis  snis  ai>nd  tideliMni  dt'votioneni  in  terris  };lori<»sius  exaltari.  a<'  saera- 
tissim;»>  Malris  nostra*  Keelesia'  desi«lcraiit«'s  vestisjia  sanela  iniitari,  et  iH-atuni  Tbomam 
•{loriosnni  felieiter  in  enlis  rej;naiilem  apnd  teriisitMias  devotins.  et  eelebrins  hon<uari  : 
pra>siT(ini  eum  fn»"rit  universalis  Ke«'lesia-  luuu-n  pra-fnljiidnni,  y;emnia  radians  CUrieorum: 
ions  Doetorniu,  universitatis  iu)stra'  Parisieiisis  speenlum  elarissinnun :  eandelabrum  in.-isne. 
ae  lueens,  per  <|Uod  onuies,  qui  vias  vita*,  et  sebolas  doetriiia*  sana*  ingrediuutnr  lumen  vident : 
claritate  vita*,  lama*,  et  doetrina*,  velut  stella  splendida.  et  matutina  refuliteus.'  "     (  I'iM.  />.  5.) 

t  Ihnl  he  not  thus  worked.  Pope  Clenn'uf  VIII.  would  not  have  written  of  him  as  follows: — 
"  Ae  doetrinuMiiiidem  testis  est  inijens  ille  librorum  nnm«'nis.  quos  ille  brevissinu*  tempore,  in 
omni  feie  tliseipliuarum  jifuert*.  siiiiinlai  i  online  ae  niira  perspieuitate.  sine  ullo  pror.-^iis  errore 
conseniisit  i  ii  quibus  eonsc'ribeiulis  interdum  -sanetos  Apostolos  Petrum  et  I'auhim  e«»llo- 
»|uentes.  loeosijue  illi  qimsdam  Dei  jussn  enarrantes  habuit.  t^in»s  tleiiide  eouseriptos  expressA 
Cliristi  Uumiui  voce  comproUitus  uudivit."    (Uritj  to  Uu  City  o/  Xaples ,-  see  Bareille.p.  431.) 
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into  it,  manif»'.s*tiii^  in  8ci«»iitific  form  the  connectwl  and  nyHtem- 
atic  t<'a('hin*if  of  the  Chiiicli.  If  from  the  classic  Fathers  and 
from  the  Scriptures  the  8aint  drew  the  ])ure  waters  of  belief, 
and  learnt  such  vastness  of  design,  it  was  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers that  he  was  taught  to  display  such  breadth  of  reasoning, 
such  clearness  of  elaboration,  such  minute  development  of 
detail,  such  unity  in  com])lexity  of  })arts,  such  richness  yet  sim- 
plicity of  thought — in  one  word,  the  highest  gifts  of  analysis  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  human  intellectual  activity.* 

What  then,  once  again,  are  the  elements  of  power  wliich  go 
towards  the  construction  of  the  '*  Suinina  Theologica  "  ?  First, 
the  inspired  writers,  the  Prophets,  the  8eers,  the  Ax)Ostles,  and 
the  Evangelists ;  next,  the  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church,  such 
as  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Theologus,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,t  with  the  Pontiffs  and  the 
Councils ;  and  then  all  that  is  best  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle. 

It  is  an  inaccuracy  to  call  the  philosophy  of  S.  Thomas  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  :  it  is  Aristotelian  indeed,  but  cor- 
rected by  the  light  of  revelation,  perfected  by  an  effluence  of 
Platonic  elevation,  and  with  just  the  soupron  of  the  8ocratic 
method  in  it,  to  make  it  charming  to  a  crystal  and  active  mind. 
The  ^^ ASiinivia  Theologica''^  exhibits  the  most  successful  mani- 
festation of  the  harmony  of  fullest  faith  with  the  most  perfect 
development  of  reason  which — in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  and 
subtleties  of  German  schools — has  as  yet  been  elaborated  by  the 
mind  of  man.  If  the  '^Summa  Theologica^''  was  not  laid  u])on 
the  table  of  the  Vatican  Council,  there  was  no  other  book  found 
worthy  to  take  its  place.J 


*  McttPiiloiter  npeaks  well  : — "  Dip  ganzo  menscliliche  Wissonscliaft  seiniT  Zeit  war  in  deii 
ScliriftiMi  d«'8  Ari8tot«'le»  besclilosscn.  Logik,  Pii.vBik  NaturKeKcliichte,  .M«'tapii.v8ik,  Moral, 
I'lilitik,  Allfs  1«-Iirt«;  AriHtoteh-s,  mid  in  ihru  verclirte  man  den  Mci.ste r.  der  iiher  Allcs  das  Ictzte 
nn<l  ticfste  Wort  Kesproclien.  Ind«'H8en  hediiirte  es  nnr  der  Jiiiclitiystcn  Durclmiclit  von 
eiuiscn  Hi-iner  Werkc,  nin  rMnzn8«'licii.  dass  in  dicseni  Plnlosojdicn  nnr  nelir  \v»-ni;r  von  deni 
cliristliclien  ffeiste  leltendig  sey,  nnd  dass  bereits  das  vWWm:  Stndinm  di-8Mell»cn  Ijeklagens- 
wiTtlic  Kriirlite  gebraelit  liahe.  Diess  waren  nnn  die  wissenseliaftliclien  KU-niente,  iiber  die 
Thomas  verfii;;en  konnte.  Mit  ilinen  mnsste  eine  P.sy<'liolo<jie.  f)ntoI<»^ie.  eine  Moral  nnd 
t'olitik  Kesci^tl'i-n  werden.  die  wiirdis  wareii  sieh  dem  Dojrma  des  <Tiaiil><-na  ;ini',n«el)lie88<fn. 
Unci  .Arpiino  vollhra«'lite  es.  Indem  er  die  Triiumereien  nnd  Verirrnn^jen  de»  .Sta^vriten  iiber- 
Kinu.  nalim  er  ansdessen  Sehriften.  was  sieli  Wain  es  nndfiutes  darin  samnnln  liess.verwandelt© 
una  entwiekelte  diese  Maferialien.  nnd  bildeie  so,  oline  den  (jiitzen  des  Jalirlinnderts  anzu- 
iM'ten  oder  nm/JiHtiirzen.  eine  l'liiloso]>liie.  die  zwar  noeh  aristotelisches  Bint,  aber  gelantert 
dnreh  sein  ei;;«'nes  nnd  da^*  aller  jiro8s«-n  Vor^iiinf^er  in  der  Wissenscliaft  in  de.n  Aderu  hatte." 
( <Jf»chi'hU  lUs  h^il.  Tlionuu  von  Aqutn,  KiaUUnn/j,  p.  27 — 28;  RegfjUibiinj ,  1856.) 

t  "An  moment  oil  il  a  execnt^  cette  vaste  synthese,  di'-.j.'i  tons  les  dogmes  fondamentaux 
avai«Mit  ete  stiei-essivement  defendns  par  les  .-itlianase,  les  Ba-sile,  les  Gregoire  de  Nazianze,  leB 
Cyrilb*,  les  Angn-stin  et  leH.IerAnie;  cliacnne  dc  ces  qnestions  avait  ete  pour  ainsi  <lire  epnlsee 
par  les  lon^iie.s  eonirover8«'s  anxijnelles  dies  avait  donn<'-  lien,  iiar  <M)n.se(|nent  en  reeneillaut 
ee  vji8te  liiTitage  la  srienne  ponvait  se  eonsiderer  eonime  ayant  (lit  snr  beanconi)  de  points  son 
dernier  mot."     (I)rionx,  />t  Somme  Theotoyique,  Introduction,  i  III.,  p.  'M).) 

t '•Tlie  obedienee  of  faith  .  .  .  which  is  dtie  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ood,  is  the 
most  reasonab'r  aet  of  an  intelleetnal  bein^j.  the  most  perfect  act  of  which  the  hnnian  intellect 
in  this  state  of  mortality  is  capable.  There  remains  after  it  nothing  bnt  the  vision  of  the  Un- 
created Trnth  witliont  a  veiL  After  the  .S'Mw/rw  of  S.  Thomas  there  remains  mithintj  bnt  the 
lijiht  of  glory.'  is  not  an  aeademical  exaggeration,  bnt  a  very  truth."  (See  th£  Frmrfold 
Sovereignty  vj  God,  by  Heury  Edward,  Archbisnop  of  Westrainat^r,  Leii:i.  I.,  p.  22:  London,  1871.) 
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It  has  been  shown  abundantly  that  no  writer  before  the 
Angelical' s  day  could  have  created  such  a  synthesis.  The 
greatest  of  the  classic  Fathers  have  been  treated  of,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  inability  are  evident.  As  for  the  scholastics 
who  more  immediately  preceded  the  Angelical,  their  minds 
were  not  ripe  for  so  great  and  complete  a  work  :  the  fulness  of 
time  had  not  yet  come.  Very  possibly,  had  not  Albert  and 
Alex;ander  preceded  him,  S.  Thomas  would  not  have  been  pre- 
pared to  write  his  master- work ;  just  as,  most  probably,  New- 
ton would  never  have  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  it 
not  been  for  the  previous  labours  of  Galileo  and  of  Kepler.* 
But,  just  as  the  English  astronomer  stands  solitary  in  his  great- 
ness, though  surrounded  and  succeeded  by  men  of  extraordinary 
eminence,  so  also  the  Angelical  stands  by  himself  alone,  though 
Albertus  Magnus  was  a  genius,  Alexander  was  a  theologic  king, 
and  Bonaventure  a  seraphic  doctor.  Just  as  the  Principia  is  a 
work  unique,  unreachable,  so,  too,  is  the  "  iSufimia  Theologica''^ 
of  the  great  Angelical. f  Just  as  Dante  stands  alone  amongst 
the  poets,  so  with  IS.  Thomas  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  perfect  syn. 
thesis  of  rational  and  Christian  teaching  that  the  Suinnia  has 
excited  so  great  a  power  in  the  world — that  it  has  stood  firm  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  amidst  the  ebb  and  tlow  of  human  thought ; 
but  because  it  brought  into  more  perfect  equilibrium  the  two 
great  phases  of  philosophy  which  are  represented  by  Plato  and 
the  kStagyrite.  Its  charm  does  not  consist  in  the  scientific  har- 
mony of  faith  alone,  but  in  the  scientilic  balance  of  human  rea- 
son also.i     The  Platonic  leaven  had  pierced  into  the  Church,  and 

*  "  Difse  Sumnui  lheologi.ce  ist  eiu  imvcisanfilichea  Denkinal  der  Wissensclinft  und  dos 
christlii'luMi  Glaubcns.  Tlutiuas  hat  sicli  dailiiroli  verewi^it.  Die  Form  tU-r  Lclin'  kaiui  eiiie 
Vfrsrliifdcuc  .srvu,. iilu-r  die  L('hr(<  8»'ll)st  Idcibt  unvciiiiuiiTlic'h  !  \)\v  scliola.stisflir  Form,  in 
AVfU'lif  IMiomas  stiii  \V«ik  tiiklcidft  liat,  wiirdc  zwai  in  unsfn-ii  Ta>;iii  liart  aiij;»'lVHlit«'U,  abrr 
wi'U'lif  I'liilosopliic  ist  ill!  Slaiidr,  in  dirs<>in  Werkr  ilni'  Strllf  zn  vi'itifton  /  WelcluT  (it-ist 
ist  so  ;;<^walti«.  iltn  luilijien  'I'lionias  von  A(i»iiii  von  st-iiu'in  Throne  zu  verdriiugeu  I  "  (Aletteu- 
leittT,  Otscliichtf  di's  lu-il.  Thomns  von  Aqiiiii,  JUinlritunij,  p.  26.) 

t  I'l'otVssor  (Jiliclli  fnlly  bears  \i\v  out.  Speakinnof  the  Siiminn.  ho  says: — "11  prinio  vohune 
in  HI  QiU'slioiii  couiprfiidi'  HIK  Arlicoli.  il  sci'oiKhi  in  l!i!l  (^)ni-st ioni  couiprrndc  Arfifoli  i'lT. 
Molto  mi  ditlomh'ii'i  in  paroli-  sc  dovt-ssi  jmr  ht'\  rmcntf  tin'cart-  (h'lla  materia  di  o«».silVatt»< 
ym'sti«»ni ;  n\\  rcstrin^ero  a  dire  clu'  la  ]>rima  dcllr  dm-  I'arti  tratta  dcU'  ultimo  tine  di-ll"  uomo, 
e  dflle  virtii  «' dr'vizi  in  ;irntMal»> ;  I'altra  (eior,  come  dieono,  la  Sei'onda  deila  Seeoiida)  t  rai  ta 
delle  virlii  e  dv'  vi/.i  in  i.^pi-eie.  .Mai  iion  ne  v«'rr»'i  a  t-apo.  se  v«»les.si  (ponutmo  ehe  n\i  hastate 
liufif^iiio  e  lo  studio,  il  «'he  non  e)  discorrer«>  della  ju-rfe/.ione  e  sapien/a.  ond'e  ineomparabile 
«liU'sl'()pera  «'  massime  la  Seconda  ilella  Seeonda  ;  diro  solo  ehe  sehbrne  da  sei  seeoli  ella  sirt 
slata  niessa  in  hue,  pure  non  fu  vinta  >;iammai  da  nessuna  di  quelle  tante  Dpere.  tli  «'he  i  piii 
d(»tli  teolojji  «•  tiane»si  e  .spajinnoli  »^  aU-manni  e  italiani  iiitesero  <;iovare  il  niondo  e  rallesran- 
laChiesa;  ed  ai;<iin;;uero  t'lie  se  dalle  tante  opere  e  lilosotiehe  e  politiohe  e  teolojiiehe  nl 
aseetiehe,  per  le  iiiiali  le  pii'i  eolte  fra  1(>  nioderne  nazinni  sentono  altt-ramente  di  se.  si  leviuise 
via  tntto  «io  <'lie  o  per  diretto  o  per  imlivetto  e  stato  tolto  dalia  Soilima  Teohigiea.  non  so  per 
I'ermo  «inanta  materia  di  ({loria  rimanesi^e  »i  loro  liutori."  (  I'iUidi  S.  Toijunaso  (TAtfuino,  Cc^k 
XX  I' 1 1.,  p.  lot— 105.     S,wii<la  KdLioiu-.J 

i  The  dee])  lament  of  the  learned  I'lnversity  of  Paris  on  hearinj;  of  the  death  of  the  Saint 
eonveys  a\i\iil  idea  of  Ins  uitelleel  ual  j>re  eminenee.  Tlit>  Doetors  of  I  he  liuversity  thus 
atldress  llie  (ieneral  Chapter  of  tlu>  Hominicans  : — "  Sin<;nlt uoso  elamore.  totius  K«"elesia"  nni- 
\frsale  dispendium,  nt'c  non  et  Parisi«'nsis  stmiii  nianifestani  des<dationem  laeryniahiliier 
deplanxiuiiis.  et  his  tliehns  pn^eleRiinus  iu  eonunuui  non  imnierito  deploraro.  Hen.  hen.  hen. 
qnis  det  nobis  ut  repra>sentaie  poi^simus  Jeremiad  lanientnm.  t)Ut>d  supra  subitum  moduni  iu 
nuMites  deineeps  siiiiiulornm  inanditam  «xtasim  eansans,  et  inestimabilem  stuporeni  addnoens, 
domuui  vicernm  uustrorum  iutima  peuotravil.     Faiemnr,  vix  valemns  exprinierv :  auior  euiui 
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had  done  its  work.  Th<^  Al«»xaiidrian  school  had  sproad  abroad 
its  subtle  influences,  which  had  X)i'oduc(Mi  their  effect  in  E^^ypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Peninsula  ;  and, 
finally,  had  permeated  to  a  ^n-eat  extent,  through  the  Damascene 
and  the  Areopagite,  into  the  Western  Schools.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  Angelical  himself  to  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  strong  influence  of  these  two  writers  in  the  mediaBval 
Church.  Who  so  soaringly  Platonic,  for  examx)le,  as  Denis — 
who  so  abstract,  who  so  difiicult,  so  poetic,  so  borne  away  on 
the  feathery  wings  of  subtlest  i)hilosophy  into  the  highest 
em})yrean  of  thought  ?  * 

Then,  take  the  period  when  Roman  literature  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  absolutely  dead.  Who  ruled  ?  Plato  still : 
that  is,  Boethius  and  8.  Gregory,  and  the  giant  son  of  Monnica. 
Those  Churchmen  who  wrote  between  the  days  of  the  great 
African  Bishop  and  the  Angelical  shine  mostly  with  a  borrowed 
light,  and  recall  the  raaster-infiu^nces  of  Plato  and  S.  Augus- 
tine.f  The  Fathers  of  the  barbarian  age,  S.  Martin,  S.  Isidore, 
Venerable  Bede,  Raban,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  did  not  con- 
struct an  epoch-making  theology,  but,  with  simple  faith, 
cherished  in  a  stormy  day,  and  handed  down  the  treasures  they 
had  received.;}:  Then  Abelard,^  Rosc(ilin,||  and  William  of 
ChampeauxH  were  simply  knight-errants,  who  loved  adven- 
ture, and  spent  their  energies  in  viMitilating  novel  theories,  and 
then  in  defending  them  with  the  sharp  weapons  of  logic,  sar- 
casm, and  sophistry.  S.  Anselm**  and  8.  Bernard  ft  were 
thinkers  of  a  more  serious  cast,  and  men  of  high  and  soaring 

retrahit;  sed  dolor  et  vfhera«'n»  angustia  dicore  nos  cotnpellit  ex  communi  relatu,  t-t  c«t1o 
rninorp  mwltonim  nos  scin*  DoctonMii  venerabilfm  tratrem  Tlioniara  de  Aqtiiuo.  ab  hoc  8it;culu 
filissf  v<i<:iitiim."     (Set'  liiiioillt!,  Ai)i»ndio:,  p.  4(M).) 

*  Once  more  hear  tJic  UoctorH: — "  Qiiis  posset  jrstiinare  divinam  provideiitiain  permi.sisso 
Btellam  iiiatiitiuain  pr:e<-iiiiiietiteni  in  iniiiulo.  .jiibar  in  liiceiii  s:eciili,  iiiii),  iit  veriiiM  ilicanius, 
liiniiiiHre  ni^ns,  quod  ]>i'ieerat  diei.  huoh  radioH  retraxisae  ]  Plane  irrati(>)i;ihilit(-r  judicaniua 
Hiiuni  rev()ca»*e  fulj;«)reiii,  et  pasMuni  riiJK.se  ninhrosani  Kclypsiin.  <luin  toti  Kccle8i;e  tanti  splcn- 
dorJH  raduih  est  Mnhtract iih.  Ki  licet  non  i;;nor<MiuiH  Conditoreni  nostnini  i]i.siini  toti  niuniln  ad 
tfinpiis,  Hpeeiali  privilc^io  enrice.s.siMHe,  niliiloniinii.s  hi  aiitiqiioniin  aiietoritatihiiM  \'e!lerniiH 
inniti,  euni  videbatiir  Hpeeialiter  jxiHiiiHH)-  natnram  ad  ipHinu  natura-  occulta  illucidanda." 
(Dutum  I'ariMiB,  Anno  Domini  1.274.  die.  Mn-rurii  anU  Invmliotwm  Saiicla  Crucig.) 

\  Takf  the  (Jreek  and  Latin  wiiier.s  of  the  sixth  century.  (Jkkkk.s  riK  ()kiknt*l8: — JEneaa 
Gnzirim.  r.u.  ."iiKi;  NeinesiiiK  A/<.  Ki)ii.-<'it>i.i.  r.a.  StK);  Andrrati  K/i.  <'ii'.-«ii:  fo/ij).,  r.a.  520;  .loan. 
Maxent.  Mon..  Ant.  r.a.  b'.ki:  .loan.  Ciinuu-us  AhhoH,  c.a.  ."VKO;  i.cotitiiiH  hi/xtnit.  Mon..  c.a.,  .5.50; 
Ana.stiUtiuH  A'/'.  Antiurli..  c.n.  .59!);  I'rocopiiis  (t<iZ"-Hn,  c.a  rifiO;  l)oi  tit  hens  Arrhiniandr.,  r.a.  560; 
AnaxtasiuH  Sinnita,  c.a.  5<>4  ;  Kva^xrins  Mint'/r..  r.n.  59S.  Lati.xs  :  -  (iennadiiis  Prrsh.  Mannil.,  r.a. 
500;  Victor  ('tirnudM  Hist.,  c.a.  hiW\  Hoetliins  I'hWis.,  a.  ^U;  S.  Avitiis  Kp.  V'icnnenH.  dnll.,  a.  b'ih; 
S.  Knigentius  Kp.  Hiutp.,  a.  fiy^;  Dionysins  K.riijiius  Abb.,  r.a.  '):«i :  S.  (';e.sariiis  Kp.  Arrlat,  a.  54rj ; 
Cansiodurns  MouarhiiM,  a.  .')62 ;  Jiinilins  Kp.  Afncunus,  c.a.  S.Vi;  S.  (ireuorins  Kp.  Tiiron,  a.  596. 

t  Take  tlie  seventh  and  eiyhtli  eentnries.  Gkkkks  ash  OKiK.vTAr.s:— S.  Soidironins  Kp. 
Ilifron.  r.a.  650:  S.  .Maxiniiis  ^fon.  rt  Mart,  a.  662:  Joan.  .Mosehns  a(.  Kriratun.  r.a.  650;  Antio<:hns 
ytunarhuB.  c.a.  650;  Isaias  AMhih,  r.a.  680;  S.  Ciernianns  Kp.  f^J'tatiuH.  a.  7.10;  S.  .Joan.  iJaviaKcrnus 
Man.,  a.  754;  S.  Andreas  f'rrtfnjfin.  c.a.  720.  Latins: — S.  Ildephonsiis  Kp.  ToUt.,  a.  669;  .S.  .Jnlianus 
Kp.  ToUt.,  a.  690;  l>esid<Tiu8  Kp.  Caditrc.  Gall.,  c.a.  670;  S.  Theodorus  Kp.  Cavt^uir.  a.  690;  i>.  Gre- 
goriiis  11.  I'ajta,  a.  714 ;  Beda  Venerabilis,  a,  735;  S.  Bouifacius  Ep.  Mogunt.  a.  755. 

i  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  84—95. 

II  See  Chap.  VJII.,  p.  80. 

if  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  86. 

*»  See  Chap   IX.,  p.  81—82. 

tt  See  Chap.  A'.,  p.  9(h— 109. 
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genius,  but  their  lives,  even  had  there  been  no  other  reason, 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  turbulence  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  to  have  leisure  for  carrying  out  any  continuous  intellec- 
tual labour.*  S.  Anselm's  greatest  effort  was  simply  written 
accidentally,  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  brethren,  who  wished 
to  have  his  views  on  God's  existence.!  With  the  Lombard  we 
perceive  and  advance  towards  some  sort  of  synthesis  ;  but  even 
he,  together  with  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,}:  simply 
reproduced  Plato  and  8.  Augustine  in  his  philosophy,  whilst  his 
dogmatic  teaching  had  not  yet  received  the  vivifying  spark  of 
a  truly  systematic  life.  Albert,^  Hales, |I  and  Bonaventure,*! 
again,  are  men  of  larger  growth  ;  but  Albert's  mind  was  too 
miscellaneous  to  be  truly  scientific,  Hales  was  too  original  to  be 
completely  safe,  whilst  8.  Bonaventure,  occupied  as  were  his  days 
with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  public  responsibility,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  exquisite  balance  together  with  the  breadth  of  the 
Angelical,  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
that  which  his  friend  was  only  able  to  accomplish  after  a  life  of 
ceaseless  toil  and  contemplation.** 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  .^  The  great  classic  Fathers,  with 
their  Platonism  and  rhetoric,  living  in  days  of  hand-to-hand 
clash  and  conflict,  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity,  nor  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  creating  a  vast  scientific  synthesis  of  the- 
ology. 8.  Augustine,  who  represents  them  all,  and  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  idea  of  a  "  Sunima  Theologlca''  in  his 
"Z)e  Civitate  Dei,'''  manifests  the  shortcomings,  as  well  as  the 
greatness,  of  works  written  during  the  heat  of  battle.  The 
writers  who  succeeded  him,  from  8.  Martin  to  the  first  of  the 
scholastics,  had  to  be  content,  for  the  most  part,  with  keeping 
the  sacred  tire  from  dying  out ;  whilst  those  who  followed  these 
were  simply  in  the  bud  what  8.  Thomas  was  in  the  bloom. 

*  It  is  l)ut  nocessnry  to  continue  tbe  list  of  Greok  and  Latin  writors  from  the  eiglith  century 
to  the  thirteenth,  in  order  to  perceive  the  .position  of  the  Angelical  and  his  relation  to 
!S.  Auf;ustine. 

t  «ee  Ch.ip.  Xlf..  p.  72—91 

t  See  ('/)<»/>.  A/.,  p.  112.  .-s./q.  ;   Chap.  A'//.,  ;>,  112. 

j  See  Chap.   I'll.,  p.  «4— 7:f. 

U  See  ('hup.  A/A'.,  p.  2(il— 262,  sqq. 

1l  See  C/uip.  XXL,  p.  318— 319. 

**  How  well  Werner  si>eaks:— "  Das  Werk  doR  heili<:eii  Thom.T,>;  rnlit  dnrehpan'ri';  auf  den» 
(Iiuiule  wissensehullliclier  Tradlt ionen  ;  und  deren  wohl<;efTn;te  uiiil  ilniehjjehildete  Ver:iiit- 
telimj;  maeht  die  eiyienllielie  Uideiiliinf;  de.s.selheii  in  y:i'.seliirht  heher  llin^icht  an.s.  Ks  bezeieli- 
net  naeh  dieser  Seile  einen  Htilienpunct  in  der  Knt wieUehm;!  lU-r  nut telalterlirlien  Then- 
l(>«jie,  niel)t  so.  als  «>l)  eine  weiter  forlsehreiten»l«>  Kiit  wiekt  luuji  niejit  nielir -stall Jiehahl  hiille, 
s»>ntlern  insotern  die  ei>iist it uli ven  Klenii-nle  und  Kaeloreiider  niit lelallerliehen  w issi-nseliaflli- 
elien  riie(>lo;iie  nirueiid.s  .so  liainioniseh  in  einander  ^rilVen  und  zu  eineni  .so  ali;;ernndelen 
(ianztn  .sit-li  /.usauinieiisehlotisen.  wie  in  deni  theologisehen  SvsteuH-  des  lieihKen  Thomas. 
I'nd  .so  ist  es  in  der  That  ein  epoehenn»ehendea  Werk  im  hoehsten  Sinne  ;  der  Kutwiekelunj:.s- 
process  der  theolo^;isehen  Wisseusehaft  war  in  ihm  zu  einem  relativen  Abschlnstie  jfclangt  : 
und  da  die  Si»u""  niittelalterliehe  Theolojiie  des  .\benlandes  auf  Auj;us.tiiii.sohe  Theologie  in 
Thomas'  Snmmo  liir  .sein  Jahrhuudert  und  fiir  eine  Heilie  der  lol<;enden  Jahrhuuderte  ihr»n 
.svslematiselien  .\b.sclihiss  jietunden  hatte,  ohne  da.ss  man  Jedoeh  Thoma,s  zu  einem  blo.s.stn 
Sehiiler  .\u>iustin'a  maeheu  konnte  oder  andererseits  verkenneu  moeht*,  dass  in  Thomas" 
System  nicht  der  <;anze  .Vn-justiniis  aufsjenanm-n  uml  ersehupft  ist,"  (Drr  heilige  TTu>m(u  ton 
Aquino,  i:rstii-  Band.  FiinjUs  CapiUl,  p.  821— 822. ) 
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Th(^  Angelical's  position  as  a  theologian  becomos  evident  at 
once  by  comparing  the  "  Suninia  Theological''  first,  with  a 
classic  work  of  each  classic  Father,  from  k5.  Athanasius  to  8. 
Augustine  ;  secondly,  with  the  leading  Church  writers  from  the 
Areopagite  to  Raban  ;  thirdly,  with  those  from  Raban  to  the 
Lombard  ;  and,  finally,  with  the  Lombard,  and  with  Albert, 
Hales,  or  Bonaventure.*  Or  i^  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Angelical  rendered  a  service  to  Christian  science  som(nvhat 
analogous  to  that  which  Aristotle  rendered  to  the  teachings  of 
his  day. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  scientific  knowledge  came,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Egyptians,  who  to  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation and  mystic  bias,  united  the  art  of  mixing,  and,  as  it  were 
shaking  up  together  physics,  morals,  and  mathematics  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Pythagoras  followed,  and  drawing  his  inspi- 
rations from  Egyptian  teachers,  added  to  the  original  confusion 
an  inibroglio  of  his  own,  composed  of  hard  facts  and  untangible 
abstractions,  which  served  as  a  solv^mt  of  every  ])Ossibility  of 
veritable  science.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Plato's  lofty  enthu- 
siasm did  not  effect  much  in  the  way  of  unity  and  order,  his 
system  being  excessively  erratic  in  its  use  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics ;  and,  what  with  the  highly  dramatic  and  eclectic 
elements  of  which  his  writings  are  com])osed,  there  is  little  trace 
of  that  calm  and  continuous  analysis  which  divides  science  from 
science,  and  discriminates  art  from  art.f 

Now  Aristotle  had  studied  under  Plato  for  twenty  years,  as 
S.  Thomas  had  studied  under  Albertus  Magnus.  His  shrewd 
intelhx^t  quickly  perceived  the  chaos  generated  by  the  Eastern 
dreams,  by  the  confusions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  by  the 
unsyrametrical  mysticism  of  Plato.     He  set  to  work  to  reduce 


*  Takp  thp  namos  Ix-loiiiring  to  the  early,  middle,  and  later  scholastic  period,  and  the 
positio)!  of  till- Atmelieal  eoHM's  out  very  olcarlv.  In  the  Korly  Period  we  have  Alexander  of 
llalcH.  William  of  Auvj-rjcne  ((iuillelmiis  ParisienNis).  and  Viinfiit  of  Beauvais;  m  Wm-  MkUIU 
7'rri'x/ Albert n«  Mat^nuH.  and  S.  Thomas  of  Acjnin.  Tli(-n  the  disciples  anfl  cf»ntr'mj)orarles  of 
S.  Thomas:  Ht-nrs  of  (JlMiif.  Kiclmnl  .Middleton.  ..^pidiiis  ('olimiia  anil  (iodfic  y  of  Koiitaioes. 
Next  comes  .lohn  Duns  Scotus  with  his  friends  and  opiionents.  hucIi  as  Francis  Ma.vi'onis, 
H«'rvae\is.  Natalin.  Ate.:  luysticism.  natural  philosojdi v.  and  theohophy  are  n-presented  iiy 
N.  Honavcntur«-.  Itrijji-r  ISacou.  and  Ritymnml  LuHus.  In  tlu'  lAttt-r  I'eriod  we  have  the  nomina- 
list fM-hools  of  P«'ter  Aureolns.  William  Durandus  de  ,S.  Poureain.  William  Occam  with  his 
followers  .lohn  Hnridanus.  Peter  de  Alliaco.  Gahriel  Biel,  4£.<',.  ;  and  the  realist  school  (»f  Walter 
Burleigh.  Thomas  of  .Stra.*<hurp.  Marsilius  of  In;ihen,  Raynir.nd  of  .Sabunde,  ami  John  Cierson, 
the  mystic  ;  then  follow  the  (ierman  mystiis,  Eekhart,  Tauler,  .Su»o,  Kuysbrock,  Ate.  S.  Tliomaa 
stands  like  a  giant  amongst  these  able  men. 

t  "  It  seeniH  to  me."  says  Lewes,  "that  he  tancfht  nothing  decisively,  because,  like  many 
other  »*'tive  skeptical  intellects,  he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself:  and  like  many  others, 
he  concealed  his  own  vacillatifms  by  assuming  a  native  incompetence  in  the  ])nblic.  Plato  was 
not  wanting  in  dognuitic  impulse,  but  he  was  unable  j>atiently  to  think  out  a  s.\Htenj:  and  the 
vacillating  lights  wlrich  shifted  constantly  before  him.  the  very  skept'.cism  whi<h  gave  sindi 
diamatic  flexibility  to  his  genius,  made  him  aware  that  any  affirmatirtn  he  <'(mld  make  was 
liable  to  be  perplexed  bv  cross  lights,  or  would  a<lmit  f»f  unanswerable  objections.  He  is  per- 
l»etually  refuting  himself  If  there  i.s  one  theory  which  might  be  attributed  to  him.  and  with 
all  the  greater  show  of  reason  because  it  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  ])Upil  Aristotle,  it  is  the 
theory  of  ideas;  yet  this  theory  is  not  only  variously  modified  in  various  diah)gues,  but  iu  the 
Parmmide*  is  triumphantly  refutedL"  (History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Sixth  Epoch,  Chap.  II., 
p.  219.) 
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this  materia  infornds  into  symmetry  and  order  ;  he  separated 
off,  each  from  each,  those  various  groups  of  thought  which  were 
not  homogeneous  ;  he  distinguished  those  several  principles 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  certain  sciences  ;  he  constructed  or 
attemjjted  to  build  up  different  sciences  logically,  by  clear  defi- 
nition and  analysis,  and  did  his  best  to  introduce  light  and 
design  into  a  mass  of  darkness  and  disorder.  The  treatises 
whi(rh  form  what  is  called  Organoii^  as  well  as  the  Ethics  and 
the  Rhetoric,  to  this  day  witness  to  the  success  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  this  sj^lendid  undertaking.* 

If  Aristotle  systematized  the  teachings  of  the  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans,  and  Ancient  Greeks,  S.  Thomas  systematized  the 
t<^achings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Areopagite,  and  the  Lombard  ;  if 
the  8tagyrite  threw  Plato  (in  as  far  as  he  held  with  him)  into 
scientific  form,  the  Angelical  did  the  same  for  S.  Augustine. 
The  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  to  the  '*  Summa  Theologica  "  what 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  the  Organon  of  the  JStagyrite. 
Plato  created  thought,  Aristotle  created  system  ;  S.  Augustine 
gathered  up  the  subject-matter  of  Catholic  teaching,  8.  Thomas 
cast  it  into  scientific  form.  Such,  without  being  an  accurate 
analogy,  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  recii)rocal  relations  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  position  and  chief  merit  of  the  Angel  of 
the  8chools.t 

The  "  De  Civitate  Dei''''  and  th^  ^^Sum7na  Theologica'''  stand 
like  two  great  towers  of  David,  representing  the  mightiness  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  marking  out  the  ground,  and 
by  their  very  majesty  showing  how  comparatively  insignificant 
all  other  cri^ations  are  which  lie  between  them  ;  the  one  stand- 
ing  like   a  massy,  heaven-directed   citadel,    strong   as   Rome, 


*  "  \Ve  l)»><iiii  1)y  fonointr  <'oi»ooi)tion8  of  j>luM)oniena.  and  tlu-n  vre  proceed  to  enquire  liow 
lliose  conceptions  were  leai'lied;  in  the  second  en(|niry  we  lujve  to  lay  hare  the  jrenesis  of  our 
kno\vl»-df;e.  and.  in  so  doinj;.  to  discriininate  het\ve«-n  its  olijective  anil  suhjeetive  eh-UHMits; 
between  what  is  <jivtn  hy  the  external  order,  and  what  is  bronght  by  the  mind.  This  sepanition 
luis  been  atleniptiMl  with  more  or  less  success  in  all  a^es  of  "philosojdiy :  but  it  was  only  in  Kant 
that  it  was  allcnii)led  withacleai-  cmiscionsness  of  its  spectilatixe  imptirtanee  .  .  .  we 
must  lix  our  atlention  on  .\ri.<toi!e  a.i  the  liist  who  arraii;;ed  si>eeulative  questions  in  sneh  » 
systematic  form  as  stimulated  ami  sumjested  the  research.  \\v  not  only  resiinu-d  all  the  specu- 
lations of  his  i>redi'Ccssors,  antl  nlaceil  thein  in  a  clearer  light  by  his  redistril)ntion  of  their 
questions, — he  not  only  conth-nsed  the  vaeillatinji  vapours  of  philosophy  into  tanj;ible  systems, 
be  constructed  an  Organon.  whereby  all  research  mi>;ht  be  carried  on."  (Lewes'  HUtory  of 
Philosophy,  I'oL  I.,  Sn^enth  Epoch,  Chiip.  II.,  p.  284.) 

t  "  AuKustiinis  war  der  gei\iale  Sclu'ipfer  der  ahendlandischen  Theologie.  und  Thomas  der 
sy.stennitische  Volh'mlcr  ihrer  mittelallcrlichen  Anshildunji.  Soinit  lefjt  sich  von  selhst  di« 
Frajfc  nach  dcm  wei'hselscitiucn  geistijicn  \"crh;iltnisse  ilieser  beiilen  in  ihrer  .\rt  {iii'tssten 
Geister  nahe,  und  die  .Ahsicht  eiuer  >;eschi<htlii'hen  W  Urdijiuuf;  der  LeistuuKeu  des  Theolojjeu 
Thomas  schlitsst  auch  schon  das  Vorhaheu  cincr  Darlcsinufi  seiner  Beziehnuiien  zu  ihiu  heili- 
gen  .Vnjiustinns  in  sich.  Diese  liisst  sich  nm  so  wenisji-r  umnelieu.  da  es  eben  um  tlic  Cardinal- 
punkte  des  Thomist ischen  Systi'ms  sich  handclt.  dcren  Weseu  und  Bedentnn;:  cist  in  Folgo 
diesi-r  IJeleuchlunn  in  ihr  vidlcs  ycschi<"htlii'hi's  Licht  tritt.  Pie  ViM^hichnn;;  zwiscbeii  In-ideii 
bi'Wfsjt  sich  um  die  llanpt-und  (irundtraiicn  der  relisi<>sen  und  philo>onhischen.  lationalen  und 
supranat  nralcii  KrkenntMiss.  um  du'  voriichnisfi'u  nnd  wichtiu>t«'n  Prohleme  der  Thcolojiie  und 
Authro|)olo<jie.  also  um  alles  dasjeiiijie.  was  ebi'u  di»'  j;eistijie  Ctruiullaiie  des  Thomistischen  Sys- 
tems ansnnieht.  \Vas  iiber  diesen  tirundla.tfen  erbaut  ist.  ist  naeli  seineu  gesehiehtliohen 
Beziehnnjien  niul  Vora\issetzunijeu  bereits  im  Vorausfieheuden.  wohl  nicht  ersehiipfeud.  aber 
doeb  geiii'i«;einl  beleuchtet  wordeu."  (Weruer,  Der  hfilige  Thoimis  von  Aquiiu\  ErsUr  Band, 
Fiiiyhs  Ctipitrl.  p.  822—823.) 
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colossal  as  the  East,  irregular  in  form,  and  fashioned  according 
to  the  growing  need  ;  tlie  other  looking  more  like  a  moderii 
strongliold,  witli  its  crenellated  walls,  frowning  earthworks, 
and  gabioned  parapets.  All  is  constructed  here  on  a  scientific 
principle,  the  whole  is  the  realization  of  one  grand  geometrical 
conception,  and  so  set  up  that  part  becomes  the  defem^e  of  part, 
battery  of  battery,  whilst  a  hundred  combinations  of  thundering 
artillery  can  be  turned  upon  the  enemy,  let  him  show  himself 
at  what  point  he  may.  The  former  fortress  is  more  pictur- 
esque, more  beautiful  :  this  is  more  symmetrical,  more  terrible 
in  its  array  of  strength  :  the  one  resembles  some  huge  Roman 
camp,  the  other  is  more  like  our  modern  Paris,  the  triumph  of 
the  scientific  engineer,  equally  capable  of  fascinating  the  mind 
by  its  exquisite  construction,  and  of  forcing  gainsayers  into 
genuine  admiration  by  its  vastness  of  design,  its  harmony  of 
parts,  and  its  collossal  power.*  It  forms  the  impregnable 
enceinte  encircling  the  ''  Civitas  Dei""  onearth,  whilst  the  works 
of  other  skilful  men  are  but  as  mamelons,  redans,  or  detached 
forts,  formidable  in  themselves,  serviceable  in  their  jjlace  and 
measure,  but  of  different  shape  and  strength,  and  but  fragments 
of  defence,  compared  with  the  firm  network  of  adamant  and 
iron  round  which  they  stand  at  various  intervals  to  occupy  and 
guard  the  ground.f 

Or  it  might,  again,  be  looked  upon  as  the  corps  c?'ar7?z%  itself 
which  protects  the  Spiritual  City,  composed  of  several  divisions, 
yet  all  commanded  by  one  chief :%  or,  as  Annat  calls  it,  a  "  ter- 
ribilis  castrorwm  acies  ordi7iata,  sub  cujus  vexillo  inilitant 
oinines  TheolopV\  Tradition,  reason,  and  revelation — artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry — are  the  three  arms  of  this  mighty 


*  Speaking  of  the  Summa  Werner  says : — '•  Um  der  Bedeutunj;  desselben  als  System  vollkoin- 
nien  geiecbt  zti  werden,  luuss  man  es  in  seiuem  Verhiiltniss  zn  diu  vorausgihenden  Gesammt- 
dHistellungeu  der  cliristlicluMi  Theolo^ie  wihdigen  ;  unddaundaif  wolil  gesagt  werden,  dass  es, 
wie  der  Zeit,  so  anch  seinem  Range  nach  das  erste  dnichgebildetc  System  der  Tli(M>logie  gewe- 
sen,  gross  and  einfach  in  seiner  Aiilage,  reich  nnd  maunigfaltig  in  seiner  AusfTilirung,  mJlelitig 
xind  gewalti<5  in  der  imposauten  Gesammtdarstelhing  seines  wolilgefiigten  Inbaltes,  bewnn- 
dernswerth  in  der  gescbmackvoUeu  Walil  nnd  Anshebung  des  Passendsten  nnd  Zweckmiissig- 
sten  aus  dem  reieben  Scbatze  pbilosophiscber  nnd  tbeobjgisclier  Bildung,  der  seiuem  Verfasser 
zn  Geliote  stand,  in  streng  metbodiscbem  Fortscbreiteu  olme  Liickc  nnd  Sprung,  nntc^r  viel- 
stitigster  Bezielinng.jeglicber  Einzellieit  anf  den  Zusainmenliang  nnd  die  Grundvoranssetznngen 
des  Ganzen,  und  iu  der  kunstreichen  Sorgfalt,  die  der  dialektisebeu  Hearbeitnng  nnd  Verkniipf- 
uiig  aUer  Einzelheiten  gewidmet  iat."  (Der  heiXige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band  Funjtes 
C'apitel,p.  821.) 

t  Werner  compares  tbe  Summa  to  the  work  of  an  Architect : — "Wie  er  selbst  es  liebte,  den 
wissenscl'.aftheiieu  Systematiker  miteinem  Arcliitektenzu  vergleiohen,  so  ist  audi  der  Cbaiak- 
tf-r  seines  VV'erkes  iii  der  Hauptsache  als  ein  architektouiscber  zn  bezeichnen  nnd  das  Werk 
einem  erbabeiieu  Dome  an  vergleiclieu,  desseu  gewaltige  Steiuwucht,  anf  eine  unermessliche 
Zabl  knnstreich  geschmiickter  Sanleu  gestiitzt,  die  Wnnder  und  Denkmale  der  im  Himuiel  und 
aiif  Erden,  in  Natur  nnd  Geschicbte,  mjlt  und  Rirphe  sich  otteubareuden  Grosse  des  Herru  iu 
sich  fassen  soil."     (Loc.  C'it.) 

t  •'  If  the  fine-edged  sword  could  cut  through  and  through  the  truest  tempered  mail  on  the 
infidel's  breast,  not  because  of  the  brute  strength  with  which  it  was  handled,  but  through  tlie 
deftness  and  very  delicacy  of  hand  with  wbicli  it  was  gracefully  waved,  no  less  easily  were  the 
intricacies  of  heresy  or  false  theories  ripped  open,  unravelled,  and  stripped  off.  by  the  intellec- 
tual keenness  of  a  Tliomas  Aquinas,  wielding  tbe  subtle  weapons  of  tbe  sebool.s."  (See  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  "  Inaugural  Discourse"  to  the  Essayn  on  Religion  and  Literature,  p.  10  ;  London,  1865,) 

t  See  In  Apparatu  ad  Positivam  Tfieologiam,  f/ib,  IV.,  Art.  XLIII.,p.  496. 
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service,  which,  though  difl'erent  each  from  each,  indeed  because 
they  vary,  lend  each  to  the  other  an  overwhelming  power  when 
handled  by  a  skilful  cax)tain,  and  form  that  triplex  fuiius 
which  possesses  a  proverbial  strength.* 

First,  the  enemy  is  reconnoitred  from  diff'erent  points  by  vari- 
ous detachments  of  the  corps  d'arniee^  one  or  other  branch  being 
employed  according  to  the  character  of  the  opposing  troops  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  chief  learns  the  position, 
strength,  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  prepares  accordingly 
to  launch  his  grand  attack.  So  was  it  with  the  Angelical.  His 
various  Lectures  and  Op2isculu,  his  ''  Commentary  "  on  the  Sen- 
tences, his  "  QucBstiones  Disputatce  cu?n  Quodlihetis,'^  his  differ- 
ent Tractates  on  the  inspired  writings,  his  ^^Opuscula  Theolo- 
gica,""  his  philosophical  disquisitions,  together  with  his  "  Contra 
Gentiles''  and  his  "  Expositions"  on  the  labours  of  the  Stagyrite 
are,  as  it  were,  advancing  forces,  apparently  disconnected  with 
each  other,  yet  in  reality  directed  in  combination  by  a  master- 
mind, each  serving  a  special  purpose,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
victory  in  a  general  engagement.!  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
S.  Thomas  marches  boldly  against  rationalism  and  materialism, 
then  he  has  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  Saracens ;  now  his  cav- 
alry sweeps  in  amongst  the  Averroists  and  the  Arabians,  and 
puts  them  to  speedy  flight ;  anon  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
are  directed  against  the  Greeks,  who  are  principally  defeated  by 
the  powerful  artillery  which  thunders  against  their  lines  ;  then 
the  Jews,  unequal  to  resist  a  sudden  onset,  are  cut  down,  taken 
prisoners,  or  made  to  serve  in  the  victorious  army  :  while  as 
for  minor  raids,  skirmishes,  and  brilliant  affairs,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  though  most  of  them  are  recorded  in 
Vols.   XVI.   and   XVII.  of  this  great   chieftain's   operations.]: 


*  The  conceit  that  the  Summa  Theologica  was  not  written  by  S.  Thomas  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  rcl'ntatiou.  Toiiron  has  treated  tlie  point  at  leuf^th.  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
it  here.     (See  Vie  de  S.  Thounis  d'Aquin,  Liv.  VJ.,  §  /.,  7/.,  ///..  J  I'.,  V.,  VI..  p.  645— <)82.) 

t  Mettenlciter  ^iiasps  tlie  s])ceial  merits  of  the  Suiiima.  aiid  shows  tliem  wt-U.  He  says, 
aiuonjjst  otlier  things ; —'  Soil  man  sieh  iibrr  die  Spriieht-  I't-n-r  Lombaifs  otler  iili»T  die  •  Cate- 
{lorit-n  Aristoteles'  aiislassen  (  Itie  (i<';ienstiind«'  diest'r  Sehriltrn,  so  ln'kami)!"!  in  den  Sehulen, 
\v\isste  (u- dureii  y;tisl  volU'  SchiirtV,  dureh  iilierztni^jende  Klarheit  und  liehtvolK'  Anordnunjj 
wietler  zur  (leltun;;  zu  hrinfjen  ;  es  h>f;  ihni  niehr  daran,  das  Ueehte  lierauszustellen.  als  niit 
Texten  zu  jirahleu.  Doch  verschuiiihte  er  uieJit.  dort  wo  ts  niithifi  scliien,  (.'ilate  zu  Iliilfr  zii 
riifen;  wo  sie  aber  aul'trateii.  zi'i<;t«*  sieh's,  dass  er  s»'in  riju'nes  U'isseu  nieht  aus  Manfiflliaftig- 
keit,  soiidern  ini  fjewisstn  Takt^it-tiihle  in  den  Hintt-rjirnud  sehob.  Seint>  Darstclluni:  ist  nieht 
so  weitsehwi-ilifj;  wie  «lie  Alberts,  nieht  so  wortreieh  und  deklamatoriseli  wie  .j«'nr  Ah'xandcrs 
von  Hales;  sie  hat  eiiie  seharf  zujjespitzte  Pointe,  ant  die  Alles  hinauslaiitt.  Ilanih'lf  is  sich 
nm  ein«<  Kri)rt«'run«;.  »'ine  Hrweistiihrun^  f  Wer  wiisste  so  wie  «'r  mit  Vornunftsehliisseu 
nnizuspriuKen  /  wer  \  ermiiehte  so  frei  das  si«'<;ende  Dili-mma  zu  st'tzcn  odtr  das  jjcw  a^te  zu 
wi(h'rle<;en  f  wer  so  wie  er  das  Kpieheirema  mit  selnen  strt'Ufi  bf;;Ieitenden  Bt-wj-ist-n  zu 
«M»t  witkfln  /  Stiisst  ihm  eine  sehwierij;*'  Krai;e  auf:  so  zerjilieih-rt  er  sie,  breitet  sieh  alle 
Liisvuiiren  aus.  niilu-rt  sieh  ihnen  und  futlVrnt  sieli  dann  weider  uml  fasst  sie  endlieh  alle  zusnni- 
mi'u.  bis  er  seinen  viTwirrten,  ermiideten  (n',a;ner  auf  die  eiir/.iire  noih  deukbare  Losuns  hind- 
riiufit,  und  das  ist  jene,  wo  Thoums  ihn  festen  Fusses,  nnerbittlieh  wie  die  V»runnft.  klar  wie 
der  N'erstaud  selbst  und  uncrsehiitterlieh  wie  das  gnte  Kt-eht  erwartet.  Die  Methodf  der 
Seholastik  hatte  sieh  in  ihm  zur  hochstt;n  VoUeuduug  ausgebildet."  ( O rschichte  des  liciL  TAonkm 
von  Aquiii,  KiDlfitHiuj,  p.  2;».) 

t  It  was  the  purity  of  his  doctrine  which  gave  and  still  gives  the  Angelical  such  influence. 
(See  Tourou,  Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  27iom<w  drAqttin,  Liv.  iV.,  Chap.  VIJ.,  p.  417—418.) 
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These  more  modest  engagements,  which  would  have  made  a 
lasting  r«*putation  for  a  smalhu*  man,  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  that  one  decisive  battle  in 
which  all  the  forces  join,  and  then,  by  one  combincKl  movement 
against  the  enemy,  achieve  a  masti^rful  and  crushing  victory — 
in  which  all  those  who  had  been  harassed  one  by  one  before, 
are  now  routed  in  company  along  the  entire  line.  That  is  to 
say,  having  confronted  the  various  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind  in  his  "  Expositions"  and  Opuscida,  the  Angelical  now 
concentrates  his  divisions,  and  by  means  of  his  great  "  /Summa 
Theologica,'''  which  unites  the  perfection  of  them  all,  simultane- 
ously attacks  and  defeats  those  enemies  against  whom  before 
he  had  combated  in  detail.* 

Such  pictures  as  these  convey  to  the  imagination  a  fair  idea 
of  the  separate  and  combined  operations  of  the  great  Angelical, 
of  his  preliminary  battles,  and  of  his  general  attack. 

But  to  extricate  oneself  from  figures,  and  to  recur  to  a  defini- 
tion already  hazarded, f  this  ''''  Suniina  Theologica''  may  be 
fairly  called  "  The  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form 
and  the  orderly  exposition  of  what  man  should  be." 

For  just  as  the  material  world,  created  by  God,  adumbrates, 
in  a  dark  manner  though  it  may  be,  the  unity,  beauty,  and  order 
of  the  Divine  mind — ^just  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  royal  mark 
of  supreme  omnipotence  and  wisdom — so,  also,  though  in  a 
much  more  perfect  way,  with  the  spiritual  system  which  He 
has  set  up  to  manifest  His  glory  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  This  vast  organic  creation  is  called  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  vital  and  energizes  through  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  made  it.t     It  bears  His  image  and  likeness,  it  is  filled 

"  Nor  are  his  weapons  those  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  Vielrans  speaks  well  on  this  point : — 
"Nusquam  auiarulentns  est,  uusquaiu  traRicus,  aut  uimiuni  concitatiis,  et  vehenicns;  sed 
»-<|uabilis  ubiuiie,  iibiqiie  ujitis,  atque  religiosus:  qnanjvis  iiuinqiiaiu  deinisHus,  untiiqiiaiu 
lanjjiiidus;  k«'U  semper  fortis,  sublimis,  excelsus.  Quapropter  AuKustiiium  mitisHimum  Patrom 
(noil  vero  Hicronvmum.  aut  Hilariiim.  qni  terrere  muKis.  «iuani  loqiii,  et  lancinare  veriiis, 
qiiam  scribcre  crebro  vidcntiir)  sibi  pneter  cictcros  imitandum.  et  sectaiidiim  8iimi>sit.  Scripsit 
Gre;;oriii8  Naziaiizonus  de  moderandis  dispiitationibiis  Orationem  eruditam  sane,  et  valdo 
piaiu :  sed  ejus  prseeepta  multo  melius -Aquinas  re  ipsa  expressit,  quam  Nazianzeuus  verbis. 
I'robra,  scoiiiniata,  nigros  sales,  saunas,  ironias,  hyperboles  in  ejus  scriplis  (quod  in  scriptori- 
bus  plerisqiui,  de  rebus  etiam  sacris,  pioh  dolor!  cernere  est)  uuH(|uam  rei)eries.  Xtrophas, 
eaptuinculas,  cavillos,  vitiosos  eleue.hos,  et  malas  artes.  <iuas  idem  Naziauzenus.  non  secus  ac 
tiagella  quiedam  ^<j.vptiaca,  male  in  Ecclesiam  nostram  irrupisse  .jamduduni  deplorat,  e  suis 
libris  penitus  proscripsit.  Aranea)  telam,  quod  aiunt.  iiunquam  texit;  hoc  est.  fij^menta,  vanas- 
qiie,  et  nuilius  fruf^is.  vel  rerum,  vel  verbornm  meditationes,  quibus  nonuullorum  volumina 
vefertissima  sunt,  gravissimus  vir  consulto  omisit :  ut  merito  sectatores  illius  in  Scbolis  Reales 
jaiupridem,  inepto  fortasse  vocabulo,  sed  vere  tamen  dicantur."  (Hieronymus  Vielmus,  De 
IHvi  Tlioince  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriplis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  130—131.) 

t  See  Chap.  II.,  p. 

%  The  Bull  of  the  Canonization  of  the  Angelical,  shows  what  a  heart  and  mind  he  had— fit  to 
grasp  the  fuln»^fcs  of  church-teaching,  and  to  appreciate  the  Bride  of  Christ: — "  Lietetur  itaque, 
-Mater  Ecclesia,  exultet  Italia,  parens  Campania  jucundetur,  Prfedicatorura  sacer  Ordo  jam 
iubilet.  Keligiosorum  devotio  concrepet,  Doctorum  t\irba  complaudat,  animentur  ad  studia 
juvenes,  provecti  uou  torpeaut,  senes  delectentur  in  illis,  omnes  in  humilitate  proficiant,  pro- 
vecti  conteraplationera  nou  deserant,  mandata  Dei  seduli  exsequantur.  Nam  dealt  illi  Dens  cor 
ad  praecepta.  et  legem  vit.'B  et  disciplinae;  et  sapientia  humiliati  exaltabit  caput  illius.  In  medio 
Kcclesia;  aperuit  os  ejus,  et  implevit  eum  Dominus  spiritu  sapientiseet  intellect(i9,  stolam  glorias 
induit  eum.  Nam  Veritas  (quie  est  Christus)  ipsa  veris,  nou  lictis  Doctoribus  pollicetur:  'Qui 
elucidant  me,  vitam  seternanq  hahehunt.'    Quamvis  ipse  verus  justitiai  Sol,  stellarum  illustra- 
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with  the  plentitude  of  His  truth  and  purity,  it  is  representative 
to  the  world  of  the  divinity  and  cliaracter  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Who 
is  h«^ad  over  all  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  and  the  fulness 
of  Him,  who  is  filled  all  in  all."*  Or,  to  use  another  expression 
of  th(i  same  Apostle,  the  Churcli  is  the  Bride,  Christ  is  its  Head 
and  8aviour,  who  loves,  nourishes  and  cherishes  it,  "  and  deliv- 
ered Himself  up  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by 
the  laver  of  water  in  the  word  of  life,  that  He  might  present  it 
to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. "f 

This  glorious  Bride,  so  cherished  and  nourished  by  our  Lord, 
beautiful  with  His  beauty,  strong  with  His  strength,  exhibiting 
the  highest  gifts  of  faith,  purity,  and  charity,  manifests  to  the 
world  the  impress  of  the  divine  character  and  intelligence  of 
Christ.^  The  scheme  of  God's  glorification  and  the  salvation  of 
man,  as  it  exists  in  the  uiind  of  the  Bridegroom,  is  reflected,  as 
it  were,  in  the  mind  of  the  Bride.  As  Christ's  blessed  Spirit 
teaches  the  Church,  so  the  Church  teaches  the  world.  To  grasp, 
in  as  far  as  man  may,  the  mind  of  the  Church,  is  in  so  far  to 
grasp  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  himself.  The  Prophets  and  Seers 
and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists and  Doctors  of  the  New,  give  testimony  of  her,  as  she 
witnesses  to  her  Saviour.  As  she  is  formed  upon  Christ  as  her 
model,  so  man  is  formed  by  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him.  hi  the 
supernatural  order  and  harmony  of  her  hierarchy,  in  the  imper- 
ishable stability  of  her  faith,  in  the  lucid  development  of  her 
moral  life,  and  in  the  maguifii-ent  unity  and  symmetry  of  her 
dogmatic  teaching — which  she  unfolds  as  she  advances  towards 
the  full  exhibition  of  her  glory, — we  recognize  her  luminous 
intuition  of  the  complicated  method  of  salvation,  and  her  scien- 
tific appreh(Mision  of  the  entire  economy  of  grace.  Christ  has 
stamped  her  with  His  own  image,  and  she  in  turn  steals  man 
with  her  own  seal.^ 

tiout^  iii)T\  t'jjcat,  nee  illiiDim  inadinlionc.  ciiin  illiiniiiu-ntur  al)  ipsd,  rlarfscnt.  Habitat  fiiiiu 
lucoin  inac<'t'ssil)il«'iii,  nui  est  snlciulor  jildiiii',  I'l  ti;;ina  siihstaiitia>  «',jiis:  itlfiico  it-ncliiis  iioii 
obsciiiatm-,  lit  lUtlciat ,  aut  lulmlis  ollusiatur.  ut  smv  daritatis  ifidios  nou  dilViiudttt."  (Seo 
Bar»'ill<\  Hintoirr  dr  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  p.  418 — JliJ.) 

*  /•;;>/»«■«..  Chap.  T.,  V.  22.  t  Ephfs.,  Chap.  V.,  r.  23—27. 

t  And  indtod  not  only  is  she  atroiiir  tluou<:Ii  Christ,  but  thost-  who  defend  her  seem  to  par- 
taki>  of  \ier  stnnKlb.  Sec  liow,  e\  «ii  al'ltr  his  death,  the  Anf-eheal  assi  rt«'d  his  j>init\  ami  love. 
Speakiii*;  of  various  wonders  worked  hv  the  relies  of  the  Saint,  tin-  Bull  of  Cauoiii/ai  ion  S!»ys:  — 
"Alius  diiin  nou  tlevote  de  saneto  seutii'et.  virluteni  Dei  in  saneto.  in  se  duplieeni  est  exiu-rtns, 
intirniitatis  dinu  eontenmit.  sanitatis.  diini  i\  eontenii>lrts  enlpa  ilisi'i-ssit.  Nam  enni  sib.  devo- 
tionis  eaus!\  j^i  quodani  Cajiellano  plures  veneranda-  relii|uia<  nionstrarentur.  ijise  ({uoijue  o.st«'n- 
8or  pr*>tiosiores  adhue  se  habere  reliiniias  videlieet  nianuni  B.  Tlionia*  de  Aquino  fateretur. 
illieo  hnne  derisorie  de  his  tulVanteni,  einn  eas  videre  non  eurar»'l,  die«'ns:  Sanetus  non  est.  sed 
(luidani  Ordinis  PraMlieatorum  frater.  tremor  am)rehendit.  et  eaput  ejus  ad  modnm  mai;na'  eistai 
^rossuin,  et  valde  piMidrrosuni  sibi  esse  \i<lel>atur.  Sed  intiruiitale  i-orreptus.  et  |Henitens, 
8imulq\H>  d(>  suA  ineretlulitate  dietisque  deplorans.  diim  \ei>iain  i^  Saeerdotr  ]ietitam  obiiiiuit, 
reverenter  uninum  ("Jusilem  ♦^aneti  deoseulans.  eontestim  i\  trenmre.  et  iutiatiouc  eapitis  liln-ra- 
tus  evasit.  seusit«ine  i>ro«iredienteiu.  ut  retulit.  maximum  ex  dietA  inanii  suuvitatis  odorem." 
(Bareille.  His!oiir  dr  S.  lltomas  <{' .tqiiin.  /),  4irv) 

§  And  in  a  partieiilar  unumer  she  stamps  lier  jjreatest  Theolos;i«ns  with  her  im)>eria1  mark  : — 
"Jencbuis  co  qu'il  taut  pour  mettrc  an  muude  uue  etoile  qui  eelaire  le  tirmament ;  luuts  o« 
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Now,  as  lias  been  suggested,  the  Angelical  spent  his  life  in 
mastering  the  Church's  intellect  ;*  and  the  impression  left  upon 
his  mind  by  this  familiar  intercourse  he  reproduces,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  in  the  "  Suiriina  Theologica.'''  And  what  would 
this  reproduction  naturally  represent  save  the  Christian  religion 
imaged,  not  in  confusion  but  in  scientific  form  Pf 

The  ^^ Suimna  Theologica^''  is  more  than  this.  As  the  Bride 
of  Christ  reproduces  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  is  "  nourished  and 
cherished  "  by  Him,  as  He  fashions  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him- 
self, so  her  children  are  formed  according  to  her  pattern.  The 
Church  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  living  and  huge  energy, 
purifying,  nourishing,  and  saving  men,  as  Christ  purifies,  nour- 
ishes, and  saves  her.  Her  work  is  that  of  transformation — of 
turning  men  out  of  children  of  wrath  into  heirs  of  heaven.  For 
that  she  lives  and  energizes,  for  that  the  grand  scheme  of  her 
theology  was  drawn  out,  for  that  she  casts  the  broad  net  to 
rescue  man  from  the  burning,  and  drag  the  fallen  from  the  pit.J 
And  such  being  the  case,  would  not  the  accurate  reproduction 
of  her  mind  point  out  the  road  to  man's  salvation  ?  H*  the 
physician  commits  to  writing  a  minute  description  of  robust 
health,  and  of  the  means  of  its  attainment,  does  not  his  theory 
represent  the  first  principle  of  practice  ?  Would  not  his  scien- 
tific method  lead  directly  to  such  action  in  the  concrete  as 
would  transform  a  sickly  man  into  the  very  type  of  his  own 
ideal  ?    80  it  is  with  the  "  Suimna  Theologica  /"  it  is  no  dead 


qu'il  faiit  pour  nifttrc  an  nioude  un  grand  thoologien.  .je  iie  I'ignore  pas,  vous  ne  ligiiorez  plus 
vousmt-nies:  il  taut  dans  iin  m«''iue  esprit  uiie  science  «'-teiidue,  nne  raison  snblinie,  nne  loi 
tranquilly  e'  fernie,  pour  qui  la  parole  de  Dieu  n'ait  point  de  secrets,  el  point  de  doulenrs.  A  co 
prix,  vous  anrez  Saint  Aujiustin  et  I'liouinie  incoiuparal)l(!  [S.  Thomas]  qui  est  I'objpt  de  ce  dis- 
cours."  (Lacordaire's  Cou/e'renceH  df.  TouUmse,  Discours pour  la  translation  du  C'he/de  tiaiul  Thonuia 
d' Aquin  (Le.  13  Juillet,  1852),  p.  229;  Pans,  1857.) 

*  See  Vliap.  II. ,  p.       — 

t  Rare  indeed  are  the  men  "vvho  can  reproduce  the  Church's  mind  with  any  approach  to  per- 
fection:— "Qu'ils  sout  rares,"  exclaims  Lacordaire,  "  les  homines  <\  (jui  le  ciel  a  dispenst'^  I'emi- 
nence  !  Qu'il  sout  rares  les  conquerantsdevaiit  qui  la  terie  s'est  tne  comrue  Alexandre,  les  legia- 
lateurs  qui  ont  tire  des  penples  du  n«'*aut  commo  Moise,  les  orateurs  qui  out  emu  la  multitude 
comme  Demosthenes,  lea  poetes  dout  la  posttrite  a  reteiiu  les  chants  conane  Orphee  !  mais 
combien  plus  rares  ces  honimes,  mortels  connne  nous,  qui  ont  entendu  la  voix  de  la  v6rite  dans 
tontes  ses  spheres,  depuis  le  nmrmnre  qu'elle  produit  dans  Tatomejusqu'  <i  I'harmonie  qn'ello 
fait  tomber  des  Ifevres  de  Dieu,  et  qui,  paisibles  possesseurs  de  ce  concert,  rent  redit  .'i  not  re 
oreille  avec  une  puissance  digne  de  notre  Ame,  de  I'nnivers  et  de  Dieu  lui-merae.  Tel  fut  saint 
Thomas  d' Aquin."     ( Con/e'rences  de  Toulmusc,  p.  229 — 2'M.) 

t  One  of  the  most  telling  examples  of  the  inHuence  of  the  Church  in  forming  nien  npon  lier 
own  model  is  the  Angelical  liimselt.  Mettenleiter  gives  the  following  symbols,  which  point  to 
the  various  virtues  of  the  Saint: — "  Der  Baum,  den  man  bi.sweileu  tindet.  nnd  der  seiutjn  Schat- 
Ten  iiber  S.  Thomas  ansgiesst.  erkliirt  sich  dadureh  (lass  der  lleilige  einnial  einen  Baum  mit  sei- 
nem  Giirtel  von  der  Stelle  gezogen  habeu  soil.  Man  koiinte  iibrigena  darin  audi  eiue  Anspielung 
aufden  1.  Psalm  oder  ant  den  Baum  der  heiligen  Erkennluiss  linden,  von  dem  zum  Ileile  der 
Kirehe  derselbe  sich  voU  gegessen  hat.  Der  Kelch  mit  der  Hostie  bezieht  sich  auf  die  au.sge- 
zeichneteu  Schriften  des  heil.  Thomas  iiber  die  lieil.  Eucharist ie  nnd  das  heil.  Messopfer.  Der 
Sonne,  die  auf  seiner  Brust  glsiugst,  liegt  die  Hinweisung  aufden  in  ihm  wohnenden  Jesus,  die 
Sonne  der  Gere<htigkeit,  den  Urquell  alles  geistigen  Lichtes.  zu  Grunde.  Der  Stern  auf  seiner 
Stirne  bedeutet  die  ihm  von  ohen  mitgetheilte  Kraft  des  heiligen  Geistes.  Die  Taube,  die  auf 
seiner  Schulter  .sitzt  oder  schwebt.  ist  der  heil.  Geist.  der  ihn  in.spirirte.  Die  vierzehn  scho- 
neu  Frauen.  mit  deneu  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  Florenz  deu  heil.  Thomas  umgab.  stellen,  und  zwar 
die  eine  Halfte  die  7  Tngenden,  die  andere  die  7  Wisseu.schaften  dar.  Die  Krone,  der  Bischof- 
8tab  nnd  die  Inful,  die  auf  dera  Boden  vor  ihm  liegen.  bezengen  die  Thatsache  seiner  Abwei- 
sung  aller  irdischen  Macht  uud  der  bischiitiichen  Wiirden.  Das  aufgeschlagene  Buch  und  daa 
Cmcifix  vor  deujsellten  weisen  auf  seine  Liebe  zum  Gebet  nnd  znr  Betrachtung  aus  deneu  er  die 
Heisheit  iu  seiuen  SchnflfU  schopfte."     (Genchichte  den  heil.  Thoiwis  von  Aquin,  p.  1,) 
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theory,  it  is  not  only  ^*  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scien- 
tific form,"  but  it  is  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  *'  the 
ordi^rly  exposition  of  what  a  man  should  be."*  Indeed, 
because  it  is  the  most  scientific  manifestation  of  religon,  there- 
fore it  is  also  the  most  secure  instrument  for  directing  men  to 
heaven,  just  as  the  mariner's  chart  in  so  far  forth  indicates 
with  precision  how  the  navigator  is  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of 
danger  and  to  sail  steadily  into  port,  in  proportion  as  it  accu- 
rately points  out  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  depth  and  currents 
of  the  sea.  The  ''  Suirima,""  in  a  word,  represents  in  perfect 
system  those  vital  principles  which  made  the  Christ-loving 
giants  of  the  Early  Church  such  splendid  heroes.  It  is  the  Rule 
of  Life,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Faith. 

Hence  it  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
all  things,  more  especially  of  the  rational  being,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  treats  of  God  and  man,  and  of  the  relations  between 
them  :  it  points  out  God  to  man,  and  indicates  how  the  rational 
creature  is  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness. f 

Hence,  naturally,  it  is  cast  into  three  grand  divisions.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  Godhead,  His  life,  relations,  and  attri- 
butes, of  creatures,  and  emphatically  of  man ;  the  second 
speaks  of  the  rational  creature  as  tending  to  or  from  God,  his 
last  and  highest  end  ;  the  third  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And  thus  the  circle  is  complete  ; 
the  Saint  sets  out  with  the  Creator,  and  carries  the  creature 
through  the  course  of  his  jiilgrimage  as  a  redeemed  sinner,  back 
to  that  Hand  out  of  which  he  originally  came.  The  design  was 
never  fully  realized  by  the  Angelical — he  did  not  get  beyond 
the  ninety-ninth  question  of  the  third  part.f 


*  Tht'  tlioorv  <»f  the  Siivnna,  whilst  it  oorrespoiuls  to  man's  innate  tendency  towards  the 
Sni)ienie  Good,  lifts  hiiu  hijtlier  than  the  h'vel  ol  iiatmal  relijiiou  into  the  pnrer  and  more  ex- 
paiidinj;  atmosphere.     (St-e  BureilU*,  i/i-s/oiiv  </f  N.  Thoiiui.i  d'Aquiii,  Chap.  AT/.,  p.  XW.) 

t  Werner  sjn-aks  of  the  aim  of  our  Saint  in  writiny;  his  Snmma  thus: — "  Er  will  den  Bediirf- 
nisseu  Jem-r  eut^teyicnkommen.  welehe  in  das  Gei>iet  der  Theologie  erst  niiln-r  einjjefiilirt 
wt'ulrn  sollen ;  dii-sc  soUcn  aus  dt-m  Ila\ij>t  wcrke  seines  Lehi-ns  t-iut-n  vollstiimlinfH  und 
zn;;li'ieh  fassliehen  Kinhliek  in  das  IJesaninite  d»-r  theolo;;iseh»'n  Uoetrin  naeh  ihrer  seit- 
lievi^«'n  Knt  wiekelnnj;  m-winnen.  Da/.n  «i>;n«'n  sieh  naeh  srinen  Krfahrun;:en  andt-re 
\V«rk«'  nieht .  wihhe  lilt  witler  dureli  ma.sseiiliafte  Hiiiifun;;  von  Fnij;en  nml  I'ntersnehunjjeu 
den  L'eherbliek  iih(>r  das  <ian/.i'  ersehwiTcn,  oiU-r  vermi'>>>t'  «'ines  bi-sonderen  Zwi-ekt-s,  den  sie 
verf«>lKen,  uieht  AUes  und  in  jener  nn-thoiliseheu  Ordnuuj;  hriugen,  >\elehe  deu  Leruendeu 
erwiinseht  und  <Uenlieh  ist.  Also  um  eine  svsteuuUiseh  jjernndt'te.  und  darin  selhst  srhou 
eine  weise  Hf.seluiinkun;:  ch-r  luxnriirei\«leu  Kiille  von  l)i.>linetioneu  und  l'nter»nehtin<;en  in 
sieh  sehliesst-ndf  UarsuUnny;  des  jjesammten  Lehrinhaltes  dir  kirehliehen  Theolojtie  handelt 
es  sieh  in  diesem  Wrrke."     (Der  /i<i/ij/(    Tlnniiiin  ran  Aqitinn.  KisUr  Haixl.  Fiiiijlfs  (.'apittl.p.  801.) 

t  "  Thonuis  erkliirt  als  seine  Anffjabe,  das  System  d«'r  heilinen  Wissensehaft  aus/.utlihren. 
welehe  von  (iott  handelt.  naeh  dem.  was  er  an  sieh  ist  uiul  insoft'iu  er  Prineip  und  Zw.-ek  der 
t^reaturen,  der  vcrniinftifien  insh»si>ndere  ist.  Darnaeh  zerlallt  stin  Wt-rk  m  drei  Hau]ittlieile : 
1.  VonCiott  an  sieh  und  als  ursaehliehem  l*rineii>«'  d«>s  ereatiirliehen  Svins  und  lieselu-hens  iin 
Alliienieiufn.  des  mensehlieln-n  Daseius  im  Bcsonderen.  11.  Vom  Streh«'n  der  vi-ruiinftifH-n 
(.'reatnr.  naher'ttsa-it  des  Mensohen  zn  Oott  als  scinem  let/ten  und  hilehsten  Zwrcke.  IH. 
Von  ('hristus.  der  als  Menseh  uns  zum  Wege  dieses  Strebens  naelit  Gott  pfworden  ist." 

"  Der  erste  Haupttluil  zerfiillt  in  die  drei  .\bthfilun;ien  von  der  sjilttlithen  Wesenheit  fqu. 
2 — 2H).  Ureipersiinliehki'it  ^yii.  27—4:1)  und  eniananten  ( wcltsetzenden  und  weltleitenden)  Wirk- 
bamkeil  Gottes  ((/«.  44— 109).     Die  Lehre   vou  Ootteb   Weseu   uiufa*st   die  drei  Abhaudluu)j:eu 
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He  did  not  begin  to  set  earnestly  to  work  till  after  his  refu- 
sal of  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  Now  that  he  felt  himself 
secure,  as  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  tells  us,  he  laboured  with 
redoublejl  energy.  But  even  whilst  ()ccupi«'d  im  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  great  undt^rtaking  liis  time  was  taken  up  with  many 
other  duties.  He  now  completed  his  "Commentaries"  on 
8.  Mark,  S.  Luke,  and  S.  John,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Hannibal  di  Molaria ;  and  he  republished  his  treatise  on  relig- 
ious life  in  answ.er  to  another  attempt  of  William  of  8.  Amour.* 
Then  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  general  chapter  at 
Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, to  throw  fresh  intellectual  life  into  the  schools,  and  to 
occupy  the  post  of  professor  of  theology.  Before  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  chair  he  visited  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter  Martyr  at 
Milan.  The  miracles  wrought  at  this  sepulchre  before,  and 
particularly  after  the  Saint's  canonization,  had  created  great 
excitement  in  the  Church.f  On  his  arrival,  S.  Thomas  found 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  over  the  relics  of  the  8aint,  and  his 
presence  amongst  them  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  he 
was  requested  to  compose  an  epitaph  descriptive  of  the  faith, 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  holy  athlete.]: 

From  Milan  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  took  possession  of  his 
little  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  order.  Here  he  remained  some 
weeks  in  retirement  before  commencing  his  lectures  in  the 
schools.  His  days  were  passed  in  silent  meditation,  and  in 
that  deep  thought  which  seems  to  have  been  his  greatest  recrea- 
tion, whilst  the  greater  portions  of  his  nights  were  spent  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  8.  Dominic,  who  lay  buried  in  the  convent 
church.  It  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  solemn  translation  of 
the  relics  of  that  holy  founder  took  place  (1267).^     They  were 

iiber  Gottes  Sein  (qu.  2).  iiber  die  aiif  dem  Wcge  der  Negation  zn  eniirenden  Wesensbestim- 
niunpen  des  niittlichen  Seins  fqu.  3 — 13),  iiber  die  gottliclie  WeseiiBbethatijiiiiifj  ini  Krkeiinen 
(qu.  14 — 18),  Wollen  fqu.  19—24)  und  Kfiniieu  fqu.  25)."  (W'eruer,  Der  heilige  Thuniaa  von  Aquino, 
Erater  Band,  Fiinjles  Capitel,  p.  8(J2— SO.-}.) 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XXI.,  p.       —      . 

t  "  Is  erat  Petrus  V'eronenBis  uobili  ;jenere  natus,  qui  in  Catliaris  et  Manichreis  ad  fidein 
addiiceudis,  gloriosani  operara  Catliolicai  Kcclesiie  navaverat,  deiu  iiupiasicarii  nianu  crudeliter 
necatus,   tot  exantlatos  pro   Christi    legatione    labores,    niaityrii    pulnia    corouavit."       (Vid. 
8.  ThomjB  Aquiuatis,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  J.,  Ellogiuin,  Hiatorieuin,  p.  25;  Ed.  Farm.) 
%  It  leada  thus: — 

"  Prreco,  hicerna,  pugil,  Cbristi.  populi.  fideique, 
Hie  silet,  bic  legitnr,  jacet  bic  mactatiiH  inique 
Vox  ovibns  dulcis,  gratisaiuia  lux  aiiinioruni, 
Et  verbi  gladiiis,  gladiis  cecidit  Catbaroiiiiu. 
Cbristus  mirificat;  pupuliis  devotus  adorat. 
Martvrioque  fides  sanctum  servata  dccorat. 
8ed  Obristus  nova  signa  loqui  tacit,  ac  nova  tnrbae 
Lux  datur;  atque  fides  vulgata  refulget  in  Urbc." 

—(Loc.  at.) 

?  "  Hoc  ipso  anno  1267  die  5  Junii.  Bononise  interfnit  secundae  translationi  corporis  S.  Dora- 
inici  Legifen  Patris,  cum  ex  bumili  sepulcro  in  urnant  egregii  opeiis.  regio  ae  magnibco  suniptu 
ornatam  ejusossarepositasunt.beato  Joanne  Vercellensi  VF.  Ordiuis  Geneiali  Magistro.  Aderant 
huic  solemui  ceiemuuiai  sex  Epiacopi,  quoruw  trcs  l>X>miuiciaui  Instituti,  nenjpe  Barptolenue^as 
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carried  with  public  pomp  from  the  humble  sepulchre  where  they 
reposed,  and  were  placed  in  a  magnificent  urn,  chiselled  with  the 
most  ex(|uisite  taste  by  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  day.* 
Bartholomew  of  Braganza,  Arnulf  of  Viterbo,  ^gidius  Gallutius, 
all  of  them  bishops,  and  all  of  them  Dominicans,  assisted  at  the 
ceremony.  In  the  presence  of  these  venerable  men,  and  amidst 
the  press  of  devout  and  eager  friars,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
high  patriarch  of  religious  chivalry  was  lifted  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  reverence  out  of  the  tomb,  and  after  having  been 
kissed  by  fervent  lips,  and  looked  upon  with  loving  eyes,  was 
borne  away  to  its  more  glorious  resting-place. 

The  same  kind  of  effect  was  produced  by  the  presence  of 
S.  Thomas  in  the  schools  of  Bologna  as  had  been  manifested  at 
Paris  and  Cologne.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  hall 
was  crammed. t  Not  students  only,  but  the  very  citizens  them- 
selves pressed  into  the  lecture-room  to  look  upon  and  listen  to 
the  great  serene  Angelical,  as,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
God's  highest  truth,  he  poured  forth  the  clear-flowing  stream  of 
his  sini})le  oratory,  and  entranced  his  hearers  by  the  lucidity, 
order,  and  profoundness  of  his  teaching.:}:  Indeed,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  citizens  were  attracted  to  him — men 
from  distant  cities,  professors,  students,  intellectual  knight- 
errants  of  every  temper,  were  drawn  to  Bologna  as  to  a  c(Mitre, 
just  as  of  old  ISocrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  Roscelin,  Abelard, 
or  William  of  Champeaux  gathered  together  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  men,  it  matters  not  of  what  condition,  who  felt  the 
charm  of  genius  and  the  fascinating  attractions  of  syllogistical 
display.^ 

de  Bregantia  Episcopus  Vicentiims,  Amulphits  Vitcrhionsis,  Huinana?  Episcopus  iu  Piceno.  quie 
iirbs  liodic  noii  umplins  i-xstat.  «'t  .'Egidinn  GaUiUhu^  Episoopua  Toicelleii.sis.  Area  patefacta, 
Episcopi  ft  Patvcs,  colhuidato  Deo,  qui  admirabilia  »'st  in  Sanctis  stiis.  voiU'rabimdi.  siiiuiuo  cum 
laititia'  ac.  i)ii'tatis  sciisvi  lacM-.viuantos  sacra  pifiiiora  t-xosculati  sunt :  dcindc  t>x  su^jficstu  extra 
Ecdesian*  S.  Nicolai,  uiajjui  Patriaiclia'  cai>itc  »)stcnso.  intinila"  niultitudlnis,  quai  ad  hoc 
r(di<;iosa>  ohscvvautia'  sjicctaculuui  coiitiuxi-rat,  oui>i<litati  satistVceiunt."  (V'id.  S.  Thomie 
A(iuinatis.  ()i>i).  Oiiiitia,  Tom.  L.  Elhujinm  Histonciim.  />.  20. ) 

*  Tiiabosdii  speaks  of  it  thus: — "  E  la  niij^lioie  f»a  (|uante  o])eie  di  scultura  furouo  fatte  in 
quci  teuini.  cd  ui  «ui  torse  travasli6  anche  (Tunlielmo  Krate  cou\  crso  dell'Ordiue  de'  Predica- 
tori,  siinilnientf  Pisano,  ed  cccellente  discepohxli  Niccohv."  ( Bibliotera  delta  Ifttefatura  Italiana, 
Tom.  11'.,  i>.  ;>!)2  :    I'riDKi  lulijoiie.) 

t  Wt>  can  say  with  Lacordain' :--"  L'ftMivre  ftait  acbevee.  Prince,  nioine,  disciple.  Saint 
Thomas  d'Ai|Uin  pouvait  niouter  sur  le  trone  de  la  science  divine  :  il  y  monta  en  ellet.  et  d<'pt>is 
six  siedes  (m'il  y  est  assis,  la  Providence  ne  lui  a  jioint  cncor»>  I'uvoye  de  suct'csseur  ni  de  rival. 
11  »>st  demenre  ])rince  comnie  il  rtait  ne,  st»litaire  comme  il  setait  fait,  et  la  <|ualitc  scnie  dc 
disciple  a  disparu  en  lui,  parce  qu'il  est  devtrnu  le  niaitre  de  tons."  ( t\»n/ere»cts  cU'l\yulou.ir, 
p.  240.) 

t  See  Uareille,  Hiafm-i,'  d>-  S.  Titomas  <r.1q»i)>.  Clinp.  A'AVF'..  p.  M)\. 

§  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  An-ielical  bc^an  bis  work,  /V  Rfgimiiir  Prinnpum.  for  tlie 
instruction  of  llunh,  kin<;  of  ('yprus.  He  did  not,  however,  complete  it,  as  the  i>rince  died 
befor*'  he  (-anie  to  man's  estate!  This  w(»rk  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  (>;>/>.  Odi/ipf  »»f  the  Saint,  Vol. 
A' I'/.  (See  O/iK.sr.  A' I/..  Dr  niijiminr  rrinri)>um  ad  linicm  C;/pri,  Lihh.  11'..  p.  'fib— 291.)  The 
third  and  fourib  books  weic  not  written  l)v  S.  Thomas.  Feu>:ncray  holds  that  the  second  half 
of  the  .second  book  is  by  another  band.  'rin>  KHofjinm  Hi.ttorinnii  speaks  thus: — '"  .\nuo  1'2h7 
Bononia>  vul<>avit  opus  de  Kisiimiue  Principum  ad  Kesem  (\vpri  Husionem.  sed  cum  adlr.ic  puer 
obiis.set.  laborem  intermisit.  Totuni  opus  constat  IV.  libris:  quorum  duos  priores  Thiun;e 
abscribunt.  poslcriorcs  vero  B.  .E.nitlio  Coluniua'.  vel  Ptolcman)  Luceusi.  Illos  tameu  libros 
penuiuum  es.se  ejus  tVvtnm  nesiat  iiellarminus.  iu  lib.  de  Scripp.  Ecolesiasticis.  Hinc  eat  quod 
in  cdilione  Iiovaniensi  Op.Mum  D. 'rhoma>  an.  ItiW.  libri  ejusnuMli  iion  iuveniimtur  iuter  opu8- 
Cula  S.  Duotoris."     (S.  .\quinatis,  i>i>p.  Omnitt,  I'oL  I.,  p.  2^.) 


DO 2  H.  Thomas  of  Ac^uin. 

Whilst  tlie  Angelical  was  lecturing  at  Bologna,  |)enning 
treatises  on  ])olitic8,  morality,  and  dogma,  preaching,  teaching, 
journeying  from  ])lace  to  place  on  businc^ss  of  th«^  oi'dc^r,  or 
practising  strict  observance  in  the  convent,  one  abiding  jjassion 
occupied  his  mind,  and  that  was  the  gradual  realization  of  the 
*'  Sii/nma  Theologica,''^  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made. 
To  this  all  was  made  subordinate.  To  perfect  and  elaborate 
this  great  conception  he  bent  all  the  powers  and  instruments  of 
his  matured  and  mellowed  mind.*  A  whole  life  of  remote  pre- 
paration,  and  two  years  of  labour  with  the  pen,  produced  the 
first  part  of  the  *'>S't^mma."  As  some  mighty  sculptor,  who  has 
sj)ent  from  youth  up  learning  first  the  rudiments  and  then  the 
last  perfection  of  his  art,  through  simple  cultivation  can  strike 
out  a  figure  from  the  rough  which  would  make  ordinary  men 
despair — summing  up  as  it  were  at  one  stroke  of  the  chisel  the 
concentrated  labours  of  a  life, — so  the  great  Angelical  in  the 
space  of  two  short  years  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  his  last- 
ing fame. 

This  first  part  occupies  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
Parma  Edition,  and  comprises  one -hundred  and  nineteen  ques- 
tions, divided  into  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  articles.f 


*  Even  the  learned  and  ponderous  Werner  becomes  eloquent  when  speaking  of  the  advance 
raad*^  by  the  Auyelical  in  tlieoloyy  upon  the  days  otS.  Auselni : — '  Wclclie  n-iilu-  Entwickelunj^ 
hatte  die  Theoloj^ie  iuzwischeu  durchyemaclit,  weleli  liolurn  Grad  von  Au»bilduii{;  nnd  Durcli- 
bildung  erniii^cii  !  Das  ))ositive,  sp<-ciilal  i\  <;  mid  dialektisclie  Elenu-ut  in  .jfiK-iii  Aufaufrs- 
werke  in  naivt-r  Unniittcibarkcit  init  einaiuici'  fieeiiiitjt,  liatten  seitdcni  jcdes  seine  reiclio 
Citacliiclite  diirchjjeniaciit,  sicli  <^e;ienscilif(  luit  eiiiHiider  viclseitiK  H*'"'''-'^-''''".  niaiiuigfaltig 
aub>;e.|Kliclien  uiid  veruiittelt ;  wozn  Thuiuaa  selbcr  dureli  seine  bisher  jjescliilderteu  Thiiligkei- 
ten  in  abschliessender  und  uiaassgebendtir  VVeis*-  anf  entscbeidende  Weise  lieitrujj.  Nun  sollte 
das  Kesultat  jener  dreitaclien,  unter  sidi  viellalti{;8t  verzweijjten  und  veis<;hliin<(cnen  Ent- 
wiekfluiit;  iiiit  alU'ii  Krnin<;»'iiscbari(Mi  "(crcit'ter  Kiiisielit,  welclie  cin  zvvcilniiidcrt.j;ibri;;<-r 
Kntwickchingsproc.ess  iin  -(eistij^fu  .SIrel)iMi  der  vor/.iif<liclisteu  Krjil'te  zu  Ta;;c,  ;!;('l'ur(h^rt,  in 
Kineni  yrossen  Gauzeu,  li<-lilv(>l!  cut  wickclt  und  hannouiscb  aus<;<-<;liclieii,  darj^cslellt  wcrden  ; 
ijnd  diess  zu  leisteu  war  der  Siiiiima  tht-olofilca  des  lieiligen  Tliomas  Aquiuas  vorbehalteu.'" 
(Der  hfilige  ThonuuH  von  Aquino.  Kintrr  Hand,  FUnJ'lts  (JapUtl,  p.  802.) 

t  "  Sunitnani  onineni  in  Pra-fatioueiu  .  .  .  et  Narrationeni  priniuni  partininr; 
Narrationein  auteui  in  duas  d«;)ii(fj)s  partes;  in  quaruni  prima  (U'  iiecessitale,  uiiitatc,  ])rjes- 
tautia,  Bubjecto.  et  aliis  ad  saerani  TlieoloKiain  Kj)ectantibu8,  tanquam  seeunda  Pra  latione, 
imica  quaistione,  quaj  piinia  est  traetat ;  (jua  etiani  l)»iievolo8  .  .  .  lectures  sibi  facit; 
ill  ]M)Hteriore  .  .  .  in  altiiiii  di viiiitatis  mare  se  iinniittit.  Nam  df  Deo  (|uadra;;iiita 
triliiiH  (jiia-stionibus  .  .  .  verba  facit  :  sed  ita  ut  priiimm  sex  et  vijjiiiti  <|ii;estioiiibu8 
prioribiiH  de  his.  <|ii.'e  absoluta  a  Tlieolo^^is  dicMintiir,  (jua-  essciiti.e  Dei  coiiveiiiiint,  et  ob  id 
trilm^  jM-rsonis  Patri,  et  Filio.  vt  Spiritiii  saiicto  comiiiiiiiia  sunt,  et  (|Ua-  Pliilos()i)lii 
liimiiie  natnra-  iioii  panim  sunt  «;oiise(jiniti :  coiifcstiiiKHic  de  Trinitate  iicrsimarum 
a<*curatissiine  ayit  :  c)ua',  iit  sunt  creatiiiis  incomniiinicabilia.  ita  I'liilftsoi»liis  jirorsus  iuaccessa 
fiiis.se  etiara  ostendit.  Hanc  ]>aiteiu  17.  qiia-Mtioiiibiis  seriiientilms  (lomplectitiir,  et  a  Deo  in  se, 
ad  Deiini  extra  se  in  ••Jus  i>i»eratioiiibiis  exleriiis  projjreditiir.  ('iim(|iie  (|Uatuor  sint  liiijiismodi 
o|MTatioue8,  reriim  creatio.  uuberiiatio,  liumaiii  generis  ictbiiipt  io.  et  gloiiticatio ;  reriiiiMiue 
ereatioiieiii  distinctio  et  ornatus  8(f|iiaut  iir,  et  ereaturanim  alia  omiiiiio  spiritualis  sit  et  incor- 
)M)iea.  alia  oinnino  corpoiaiis,  alia  vero  utriii8(|iie  particeps.  a<;  ve.luti  ih;xus  qiiidem  ;  sic  pro- 
greditur.  ut  jirimum  de  (!reatioiie,  hoc  est,  de  aetione  et  modo,  (pio  a  Deo  creatiiraj  in  liicem 
prodiere.  tribiis  qu.-estjonibu.s  agat.  44.  4.')  et  46.  delude  in  47.  <le  eaniin  distiuctioiie  in  comiuuni; 
Biibiiideque  in  48.  et  49.  de  speciali  liac  earuni  distiuctioiie,  qua  passim  Immines  ntimiir  in 
bouum.  et  malum  ;  et  postremo  de  spiiitiiali  ereatura.  (jiia;  Angehis  '-st,  a  50.  quaiStione  ad  64. 
us(iue,  ubi  essentiam,  locum,  motiini.  potentiam,  operatiouem.  et  alias  bonorum,  et  nialorum 
Angeloriim  .  .  .  art'ectiones  perscrutatur.  Quo  peracto.  in  65,  (juicstioue  de  creatiira 
oniuino  corporali,  tanquam  de  altero  extreme,  et  superiori  opposito.  usque  ad  74.  verba  facit : 
quo  loco  priinum  libri  Geneseos  caput  .  .  .  explicat.  In  75.  vero  usque  ad  9<).  inclu- 
sive, uaturam  et  aftectiones  hoiiiinis,  qui  nexus  quidam  ligainentumque  rerum  esse  videtur,  et 
qiUMl  ad  animam,  ejusque  facultates,  et  operationes  attinet         .  .         .         explicat.      Cum 

vero   constitutiouem.   et   crasim   hiiniani  corporis  diligeutius  discutere  Philosophi   naturalis 
qiiam  Tlieologi  esse  videatnr,  de  ea  pauc;iora  verba  .  .  .  facit  a  91. 

ciua;stione  usque  ad  102.  Ac  ibi  quidem  et  de  prima  bomiuis  productioiie,  tarn  maris,  qiiam 
fo;miiije.  ac  de  statu  et  conditione  utriusque,  ()Uod  ad  iiitellectiim  spcctat,  et  voliintateni, 
quoad  corpus,  et  vita;  constrvatioutm,   libeioruni  procreatiouem:  locumque  deniuni,  in  quo 


8.  Thomas  and  Faith.  9()3 

Forming  the  basis  of  a  great  superstructure,  like  all  moral 
foundations,  it  deals  with  first  principles,  first  truths,  and  first 
facts ;  a  subject-matter  which  offers  scope  to  endless  develop- 
ment and  comparison,  and  represents  the  material  out  of 
which  the  orderly  and  scientific  cor'pus  of  theology  is  fashioned. 

The  Divine  Being,  His  existence,  attributes,  knowledge, 
name,  ideas,  life,  and  will ;  the  blessed  Trinity  of  Persons,  the 
Divine  processions,  relations,  unity  and  plurality  ;  the  Divine 
Persons,  the  Father  and  His  special  attributes,  then  the 
Adorable  Son  and  Ever-blessed  Spirit,  their  relations,  equality, 
and  similitude — all  presenting  before  the  mind  an  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  of  dazzling  mystery  and  greatness  incomprehen- 
sible, overawing  the  faculties,  and  by  that  very  power  witness- 
ing to  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  Creator  above  the 
creature  of  His  hands, — are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Pars  PriTYia  of  the  "  Sumrna  Theological 

Having  taken  the  student  up  to  heaven's  gates,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  majesty  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Angelical  next 
treats  of  the  Almighty's  creative  act  and  power.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  Catholic  theologian  cut  his  way  clear  of  the  pantheism 
of  the  east,  with  its  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  of  that  material- 
ism which  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  rationalizing  spirit.  The 
unmistakable  establishment  of  this  great  truth — the  emphatic 
assertion  that  between  the  Divine  nature  and  all  things  else 
there  is  an  immeasurable  gulf  ;  that  the  creature  is  not  the  mere 
effluence  or  exuberance  of  the  substance  of  the  Divinity,  but  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  by  His  fiat  ;  that  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  the  primeval  Cause  and 
secondary  agencies,  are  not  simply  different  in  kind,  but  abso- 
lutely distinct  in  essence  as  well  as  mode ;  that  nothing  is  of 
itself  independent,  but  all  is  preserved  as  all  was  first  created 
by  the  Omnipotent,*  by  Whom  everything  exists,  without  Whom 

ft^licissimo  (Icjicbat,  qui  Pai'adisus,  ut  pluriiiuini,  dii'itnr.  tractat         .  .         Kt  cmn  hac- 

teuuH  do  cicationis  opt'if  .  .  .  i><iissf  t.  conli-stim  lU-  jiulx'vnationp,  quia  oiuuia  suavi- 
ter  ii'f;it,  Pt  uiodcrafur;  d«>qu(' illius  eftectibus,  qui  vaiii  vX  uiultiplict-s  sunt,  tain  in  oreatura 
cori)or«'a,  quaiu  in  iin'ori)oita,  »'t  nu-dia,  i\\\.v  lioininos  ipsi  sunuis.  ad  calooni  vohiiuinis  iisqiie, 
disfilissiiuc,  «>t  l<H'ui)U'tissinM»  disputat."  (Hi«Mou\  uuis  Vitdnuis,  De  Divi  Thovur  Aijuinatis 
Doctrina  rt  Ncrirtix,  Lib.  II.,  p.  IKi— UT;   BrixKC.  MDCCXLl'IIIJ 

*  Tliort'  is  little  donltt  that  it  was  his  soiontiHir  t'xpositioti  of  the  untenable  nature  of  the 
AveiToistic  theory  whieh  jjave  the  Angelical  so  {jreat  a  luiuie.  Tlu>  very  lu-rleetiou  of  the  har- 
nu)ny  of  the  Snmvia,  which  of  itself  eveludes  all  heresy — as  a  healthy  body  rejeets  wliat  is 
deleterious  to  it, — is  one  of  the  trrealest  arjiuuients  for  the  truth  of  (.'luistianity.  Error  eould 
iu)t  b«>  so  much  iu  tuue.  Metteuleiter  says: — "  Aber  was  si'hadete  tlas  deui  Kuhnu' des  heil. 
Thouias  >  l)ies(>r  hleiUt  I'iir  alle  Kwijjkeit  der  uriisste  Name  in  der  Gesehieht*'  der  Scholastiker 
nud  iu  den  .lahrbiiehern  der  Kirehe  :  er  war  es.  der  den  katholischeu  Cieist  des  heil.  Au;;ustin 
luit  dem  l>ossu(>ts  diueh  cine  eherue  Ketle  verband.  Per  ruhuivolle  Sohu  des  heil.  I>oniiuikus. 
grosser  uoeh  alS  seiu  Vater.  veveiuiiit*'  Thonias  in  seineni  (leiste  all  (h»s  Wisseu  des  Mittelalters, 
daa  {lesannnte  Iiehr;;el)aiidt>  «ler  Kirc'he.  Seiu  Wort  ist  eiu  Orakel  der  Gottheit  sell>st.  So 
beurtheilte  ihu  .lohanu  XXII.,  als  er  \ox\  ihin  sayte,  dass  TlH>hUKs  nudir  Licht  iiber  die  Krde  ver- 
brj'itet  babe,  als  alle  Ooctoreu  zusauiiueu,  uud  dass  er  an  Wuuderu  reieher  denu  an  Sehriflen 
sey.  Kin  eheuso  <T(>\vielit  i<jes  I'rtheil  s)>rach  <las  Tridentiuisehe  Coueil.  als  die  Vater  auf  deu 
Tisch  des  heil.  Hauses  drei  Biieher  uiedi-rleiiteu :  l>ie  luMli;;e  Sohrift.  die  Dekrete  der  Pa]>ste 
und  das  Sunnnariuni.  Seit  dem  heil.  Pomijiikus  war  der  drdeu  im  wabreu  Sinn*'  des  \Vorte8 
ein  Ordeu  der   Heredsamkeit.      Her  heil.  Thomas   fii>;te  ihm  deu  Nauicii  ciues   "  Ordeus  der 


()()4  y.    TnOMA.s   OF    A(iUIN. 

everything'  would  cease,  and  in  Wlioni  all  thiuji^.s  live,  and  move, 
and  have  thinr  b<'ing — this  ^nilf-separation  of  ♦'ss<hi(*.o  and  tliis 
intimate  conniH'tion  in  the  creative  act,  whilst  establishing  a  car- 
dinal dogma  of  K^ligion,  strikers  straight  out  on  two  sides  against 
the  dreams  of  a  philosophy  which  has  not  been  set  up  in  the 
light  of  faith  :  it  destroys  the  moral  disease  of  pantheism  on  th(i 
on(i  hand,  and,  by  proving  a  Divine  Providence  over  the  world, 
<lot^s  away  with  fatalism  on  the  other.* 

Having  thus  established  the  relative  position  of  creature  and 
Creator,  of  (xod,  angel,  and  man,  the  Angelical  sx)eaks  in  detail 
of  the  angels'  life,  of  their  trial,  and  the  fall  of  some  amongst 
them  ;  then,  of  the  next  creation  of  God — that  of  the  world  and 
of  man  during  the  Scriptural  week,  thus  bringing  into  promi- 
nence other  important  subject-matter  for  development.  Next, 
man  in  particular,  his  soul,  body,  mind,  and  their  various  rela- 
tions, are  considered  ;  whilst  procreation  and  the  different  influ- 
ences, spiritual  and  corporeal,  w^hich  act  upon  mankind  are 
carefully  discussed. 

In  a  word,  in  this  first  part  of  the  *'  Sumtna  "  the  Saint  draws 
as  it  were  a  sketch  of  the  dignisswia  scientia^  that  is,  of  wisdom 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  lays  out  the  groundwork  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  vast  conception  which  possesses  equal  grandeur 
and  sim})licity  in  its  design. f 

But  though  this  portion  of  the  great  edifice  of  theology  may 
justly  be  considered  as  fundamental  in  its  relation  to  the  Prima 

Wahrheit"  hinzu.  Scliiincs  Loos  iinscrs  ;tros8en  HeilijXPii,  flfr  Htfts  dfn  Glaiiz  <les  Rtihniea 
geflolicn  hat.  1111(1  von  dciii  H(li<inslen  Kiiliiiic,  dfiii  ciiies  katliolisclicn  Hcldcii.  audi  uocli  iu 
Bf  iuer  Nachfolg**  <'n*ilt  wurde."     ( <i>ichirhte  ilea  lieil.  TItonias  vnn  Aquino,  Einkitung.  p.  32 — lj'{.) 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  various  "  Qua-stiwien"  from  I.  to  XLHI. : — I. — De  sacra  do<"frina, 
qnalis  sit  et  ad  f|ua'  «••  extendat:  H. — I'c  Deo.  an  sit  ;  III. — De  simplicitate  Dei;  IV'. — De  perfec- 
tione  Dei;  V. — D*'  lM»no  in  (;otnnnini;  V'l. — Dt-  bonitate  Dei;  VII. — De  infinitate  Dei :  VIII. — De 
exisfentia  Dei  in  rebus:  IX. — De  iiunintabihtate  Dei:  X. — De  ;ef  ernitate  Dei ;  XI. — De  imitate 
Divina;  XII. — De  eof^nitione,  et  vi.sione  Dei;  XIII. — De  nomiiiibus  Dei;  XIV. — De  Seientia  Dei; 
XV.— Deideis;  XVI.— De  veritate:  XVII.— De  fal.sitale:  XVIII.— De  vita  Dei;  XIX.— De  voluntate 
Del;  XX. — De  Ainore  Dei:  XXI. --De  justitiaet  niisericnrdia  Dei;  XXII. — I)e  ]in>videntia  Dei; 
XXIII.— De  pnedestinatione  Dei  ;  XXIV.— De  libro  vitav,  XXV.— De  potentia  Dei;  XXVI.— De  be.'k- 
titudineDei;  XXVII. — Dc  j>r(ie«'M.sione,  sive  ori^ine  divinanini  j)er.s(»nanini ;  XXVIII. — De  relatio- 
nibns  divinis;  XXI.X. — De  per«onis  Divinis;  XXX. — De  plnralitale  per.soiiai  uin  indivinis:  XXXI. 
— !)<•  lii.s  ijiiie  pertinent  in  divinis  ad  nnitateni.  vel  plnralitaieni  itersonaruni  ;  XXXFI. —  De  cr);ji- 
tatinne  divinaruin  personal  nm  ;  XXXIM.  —  De  liis  qua-  pertinent  an  pei.sonani  Patris  :  XX.XIV. — De, 
V«rbf>  in  divinis:  XXXV.— De  lioc  nomine  Kilii.  <iuod  est  iinajio:  XXXVI. — De  pet  tinentibns  ad 
nomen  Si>iritii8  Sancti ;  XXXVII. — De  nomine  S)iiritns  Saneti.  ijiiod  est  amor;  XXXVIII.  —  De 
nomine  Spiritus  Sancti  quod  est  doniini  :  XXXIX. — De  jif-rsonis  in  <'omj)aratione  ad  esseutiam  ; 
XL. — De  personis  in  eomparatione  ad  relatioues.  sive  i)ropiieiate8:  XLI. — De  peraonis  per  com- 
jtarat  utneni  a<l  aetns  nolionales  :  XLII. — Uc.  a-(|nalitate.  et  similitmline  divinaruin  p<;rsonainni 
u«l  invi<'eiu;  XLIII. — De  missione  diviu;iriiin  rersonarnm  ;  XLIV. — De  prima  causa  omnium 
cntiuni,  4tc     ( l''id.  S.  Thomas  A<|niuatis,  Oi/p.  Omnia,  Tvin.  I..  ]i.  1  —  18:f.) 

t  The  "  Prologwt"  of  tlie  Anj^elical  sliows  his  own  liumilify,  and  the  wants  of  the  affe  in 
wlii<'Ji  he  lived: — '  Quia  catholicJB  veritatis  doctor  non  solum  luovcf-tos  de1)et  instrnere.  sed  ad 
enm  |»ertinet  etiam  incipientes  enidire  (secnndiim  illurl  A])osfoli  /.  /nl  Corinth.  III..  1:  Tamquaiii 
jKimiliA  in  Chrinto.  lac  vohiit  potum  ilnli  non  enrnntj,  propositnm  no.str;e  intentionis  in  Inic;  o])ere 
f st  ea  qua;  ad  christianam  religiniiem  p«'rtinent  eo  modo  tradeie  .secniidnm  quod  coiif^rnit  ad 
eriiditioneiii  inci])ientinm.  ("<iiisid«-ravimns  namque  lin.jns  doctrina-  iM)\itiosin  iis  qua- a  tliver- 
sis  scripta  sunt  plurimiim  impediri :  partim  i|U)dem  propter  multiplieationem  innlilinrn  <jua;s- 
tionuni.  articulornm  el  arf^uminlornm  :  partim  etiam  (jnia  ea  <iu;i- sunt  neces.saria  talibus  ad 
Bciendum  n<m  traduntur  secnndnm  ordineni  (liscijiliuje  sed  secun<lnm  <|Uod  requirehat  librornni 
e:vi>ositio.  vel  s«-cundnni  quod  se  prabebat  Wi-AsUt  disymtandi  :  partim  niiidem  quia  eorumdem 
frequens  repetitio  et  fasti<liuin  et  confusionem  geneiabat  in  animis  au(litornm.  HaiC  i{(itnr  et 
alia  hujusmodi  evitare  studentes.  tentabimus  cum  confidenlia  divini  auxilii  ea  qure  ad  sacram 
doctrinam  pertinent  breviter  ac  dilucide  prosequi,  secundum  quod  materia  patietur."  (S.  Thomae 
Aquiuatis,  Summa  Theologua,  Para  Prima,  Prologua,  p.  1 ;    Vol.  I.J 
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SecundiB  and  the  Sectcnda  8ecicnd(B,  and  the  TeHia  Pars,  still 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  anything  about  it 
unfinished,  or  wanting  in  logical  accuracy  or  precision  of 
sequence,  or  in  the  concatenation  and  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  network  of  systematic  integrity,  with  its  lines  and 
joints,  and  unities,  with  its  exquisite  bearing  of  part  on  jjart, 
with  its  recijjrocal  illuminations,  with  its  combined  methods  of 
support,  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  elaborated  detail,  and  with 
the  marvellous  synthetical  oneness  of  its  complete  design, 
appeals  as  much  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination  as  does  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  original  conception.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
assertion  must  here  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  proof. 
But  if  the  reader  would  for  example  select  at  hazard  one-  point 
out  of  this  Prima  Pars  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  he  would 
speedily  convince  himself  of  the  justice  of  the  criticism  :  the 
^^  Summa  Theologica'"  is  as  organic  as  the  human  frame  itself, 
and  its  element  are  compacted  together  with  as  much  nicety 
and  harmony. 

Quitting  the  form  for  a  moment,  and  reverting  to  the  subject- 
matter,  which  represents  the  whole  store  of  learning  of  the  past, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  Angeli- 
cal manifests  here  with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  the  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  have  something  about  them  of 
the  preternatural  at  least.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sharpness  and 
flippancy  of  the  schools,  no  random  brilliant  Abelardine  fenc- 
ing, none  of  the  dangerous  originality  of  Roscelin,  none  of  the 
extravagant  philosophy  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  none  of 


*  Take,  for  instance,  the  organic  development — which  is  but  a  figure  of  the  whole — of  the 

question  of  tlie  "Essentia  Divina." 

Dk  ksskntia  divina, 


(a)  uum  sit: 


(b)  quoinodo 


(c)  quoinodo 
operetur 


(C.  sit  vel  potius  uon  sit: 

1.  siniplicitas, 

2.  perltctio  (bonitas)  remota  omui  iuiperfectione  creaturarum, 

:<.  intiiiitas. 
4.  in)invital)ilitas, 
■)         5.  a>t«Mnitas, 
6.  unitas  ; 
fj.  a  nobis  eoguoscatur, 
y.  a  nobis  noininetur; 


'ad  intra ; 


a.  cognoscendo 


/.?.  voleudo 


ad  extra:  }'.  de  potent ia  Dei. 


'1.  de  seientia  Dei, 

2.  de  ideis, 

3.  de  vero  et  falso, 

4.  de  Vila  Dei ; 

1.  de  voliint«te  divina, 

2.  de  iis,  qua'  absolute  ad  vuluntatom  pertinent: 

an.  amor, 

/l|iV.  justitiaet  iniserieordia, 

3.  de  lis,  qua-  simul  ad  iutellectum  pertinent: 

aa.  provideutia, 

/i/ii.  pnt'destiuatio  (lil>er  vita-) ; 


—(See  Werner,  Der  hciUge  Thomas  von  AquiHO,  Erslcr  Kuntl,  Fiinjlcs  Capitfl,p.  803.) 
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th(^  difficult  niysticism  of  Ridiard  of  »S.  Victor's.  Merc  Imman 
talent  counts  for  little,  inventive  genius  is  not  rated  high,  self 
and  simple  ingenuity  are  altogether  sunk,  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  noisy  self-asserting  university,  with  its  rationalistic  ten- 
dency and  irreverent  sx)irit,  with  all  its  fallacies  and  smartness, 
are  liere  thrown  into  their  proper  light,  not  by  any  direct  attack, 
but  by  a  method  far  more  powerful  than  that  ; — ^by  erecting  a 
vast  monument  of  organized  truth,  composed  of  the  teaching  of 
the  massive-minded  classic  Fathers,  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
confirmed  by  high  authority,  and  of  the  purest  of  philosophies 
serving  as  handmaid  gracefullj^  and  willingly  to  the  more  majes- 
tic truths  of  the  supernatural  order.*  The  appearance  of  the 
"  Su7mna  Theologica  "  in  the  midst  of  the  crudities  of  the 
schools  was  as  if  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's  were  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  Zions  and  Ebenezers  of  our  more  modern 
days. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  '*  Summa''  Scrix)ture  and 
the  Fathers  advance  in  support  of  reason,  as  drawn  from  the 
corrected  teaching  of  the  Arabians  and  Greeks.  The  royal 
Psalmist,  S.  John  the  Divine,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
then  8.  Augustine,  S.  Jerome,  8.  Hilary,  the  Areopagite,  and 
Boethius,  each  speaks  authoritatively  on  his  own  strong  point, 
and  adds  the  weight  of  his  own  prestige  to  the  well-digested 
teachings  of  the  great  Angelical.f      Then  from  time  to   time, 

*  Take  Werner's  words  rej^aidiiig  the  diviue  "Triuity"  and  "Persons;"  for  they  brinp  out 
the  archileetoiiic  tendencies  of  tlie  Aiij;eli<;al,  to  wliich  I  have  often  caUed  attention  before: — 
"Die  DreieiniRkeitHlehre  zerfallt  in  die  drei  Partien  voni  Urspnmye  des  trinitarischen  Verlialt- 
nisses  (de  proa-^siotv,  (/u.  27),  von  den  iuis  deni  dopjjelteu  Hervorganj^e  in  Gott  sicli  er'^ebenden 
Relationen  in  Gott  Cqn.  28).  von  den  yiittlirhen  Personeii  (qu.  29— 4;i).  Uiese  werden  wieder 
znerst  absolitt  fju.  2ft — .12)  nnd  dann  ver;ilei<lnin;^s\vei8e  (qu.  39 — 43)  znm  Gegeustandc  der  Eror- 
teruug  genia^iht,  znfolge  nachsteliendem  Sclienia: 

o)  die  giittlichen  Personen  absolut  betrachtet: 
(  a.  signijicntio, 

I  j3.  numertis, 

1.  in  communi  <  ,■      ,    j      ■.  ,        .    .       .-*  < 

».  y,  quae  pertinent  ad  umtatem  et  pluralitatem, 

(^  A.  notitia  (Bezeichnung); 
f  a.  pater, 

I  i^.  filiU8 

I        als  verbum 

2.  in  specu:  ^        ,,„^  ,.,^„^ 

I  y.  spirittts  8. 
I  als  amor 
I.        uud  donum ; 

b)  die  gottliclien  Pcirsonen  vergleichungsweiae  betrachtet: 

(  a.  ihre  Essenz, 

I  /3.  ihre  personlicben  Proprietaten, 

in  Hinsicht  auf       i.   y.  ihre  ax:tus  notionalea. 

It.,     ,.    ,  ....    .  *        ■  1  c  roqualitaa  et  similitndo, 

'  6.  ibr  VerbaltQiBS  uuter  sich  |  ^^^^^^  personarum  divinarura. 

—(Der  heili^e  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  FUnftes  Capitel,  p.  807.) 
t  "Snmma  siqnideni  illiiis.  phirima  t.heoUnjia  est  et  minima  :  j>hmina  quastionnm  et  articulo- 
miu  ubertate,  pliirinia  sensnnni  altitndine,  plnrima  ratiouuni  pondere ;  minima  verbornni  pau- 
citate,  ac  siniplicitate  hiculenta.  Cnjns  ad  conimendationem  dici  .Itire  potest,  qnod  a  !*.  Hiero- 
nynio  canonieanini  epistolanun  anctoribns  laudi  datum  (inepist.  ad  Paulinum) :  Brevis  tn  verbis, 
Umgus  in  senuntiis.    Si  iu  lectioiie  sacraruin  literaruni  summani  experimur  voluptatem:  et  m 
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S.  John  of  Damascus  bears  his  witness,  8.  Gregory  the  Great 
confirms  some  weighty  truth,  8.  Ambrose  falls  in  with  his  high 
morality,  whilst  the  i)ure  philosophy  of  8.  Anselm  is  not  lost 
sight  of  amidst  so  many  other  glorious  names.  The  creed  of 
8.  Athanasius,  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  the  Church  add  their  venerable  testinnjuy  to  the 
general  teaching ;  so  that  the  '*  Su7n7na  "  seems  to  be  as  it  were 
one  glorious  song,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,  the  purest  and  the  best,  chime  in  with  the  solemn 
chaunting  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  who,  full  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  8pirit  of  God  Himself,  seem,  like  the 
alternate  8eraphim  around  the  Throne,  to  proclaim  the  love, 
beauty,  strength,  and  mercy  of  the  great  Omnipotent,  and  the 
nature,  character,  and  the  high  destiny  of  man.* 

And  whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  working  out  the  great 
scheme  of  salvation  in  the  solitude  of  conventual  life,  or  in  pre- 
sence of  eager  and  earnest  students,  bitterness  and  strife  were 
ravaging  the  world  outside.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  relation  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  must  here  find  place,  before  pro- 
ceeding to   the   consideration   of    the   second    portion   of  the 

8o  long  as  the  spirit  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  or  Frederick 
th(^  n.  animated  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  world,  there  was  little 
chance  of  peace  in  Church  or  8tate.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  IX., f  the  Pope  and  the  Empire  were  still  in 
violent  antagonism  ;  and  Clement  IV.,  in  the  main,  was  doing 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Urban  and  Alexander.     The 


openim  S.  Thontiio  lectione  incredibilem  degnstant,  qui  in  eorum  studio  versantur.  QuaniolmMU 
dc  anpelici  pia-ccptoris  doctiiua  oitia  ccnsurai  nietuni  iinvdicabo.  qnod  dc  sacra  Soriptuni  '»>»- 
gorius  M.,  lih.  20.  Monil.  Cap.  1.  pia-claif  ilixit:  '  Usn  fastidium  tollit.  vt  tanto  amplius  diliuitur. 
quaiito  aiin>lius  iiu'illtatur;  Icjicutis  auiiuiini  Ininiilibiis  vfibis  ad^jiivat.  subliiuibus  st-nsibus 
ievat:  ali<iiu)  niodo  cum  U-jii-ntibus  cii-scit  :  a  rutlibus  h-ctoribus  quasi  r«To<;nosc)tur,  ft  taiueu 
docti-s  siMiiptT  u()\ a  rfi>frit ur ;  .srifiitias  oiuiu's  atcju*'  doctiinas  ipso  t'tiani  h>(,'uti<>uis  sua'  uiore 
transi'i'Utlit ;  <iuia  uuo  todfinqu*-  sfiiuont'  duui  uaiiat  toxtuni.  prodit  uivstoriuui.'  Quot  aitiru- 
lo8  Tliomas  s('rii)sit,  tot  uiiiacula  odidit,  iuquifbat  Joaunea  XXII.  Clivisti  dootrina  jvulrx  i-st 
luuiuli.  Sermo,  \Ui\n\t,  (iw  in  lontntu.t  num.  ille  Jitdicahit  in  nmnnKiino  dir  (Joau  6.).  Kt  liuiu' doc- 
tiiua- Cbvisti  cbaractcn-ni  habi'Ut  S.  Tbouia-  scripta.  qua'  iufid«diuui  ct  pcccatoruni  pariter 
dauiuaut  coutiiuuKiani  ct  faciiu)ia.  Ausjclus  est,  qui  lataui  a  supn-uio  judicc  iu  iiupius  ecutcu- 
tiaui   scribit  ac  dcuuueiat,  ut  alius  oliui    Hallhassaiis  condcuinationciu  in   parietc   cxaravit." 

iNatalis  Ab'xaudri   Ilistoria   Kcclrsiaslica,    Tom.  AT/..   Appendix,   I'anegi/ricu^  S.  TVjohmp,  p.  787 ; 
iinyiiad  lilwiium.  MDCCLXXXIX.J 

*  "  Ou  uc  doit  ])as  ctic  surpris,  dit  Saiut  Autuuiu,  parbtut  de  Saint  Tboma«,  qu'un  lioiiune 
qui  uc  i>i'i(loit  jamais  Dicu  dc  viic,  ct  ([ui  couvcisoit  si  souvt'ut  avcc  Ics  celestes  Iutclliy;cucc8 ; 
un  bomuu-  (judu  a  vi\  taut  ilc  fois  ia\i  cu  cxtasc.  ilout  inu'lqucs-uucs  out  dure  trois  .jours 
euticrs;  uu  lu)mmc  i\  qui  U-s  Apotrcs  saint  I'icrre  et  saiut  Paul  out  aouvent  dicte  Icxidicatioii 
de  h'urs  proprcs  ouvrajjca:  on  uc  <loit  pas  s'ctonuer,  dis-Jc.  <niuu  t»'l  bounuc  ait  cu  nuc  science 
si  prot'omlc,  el  quil  ait  fail  de  si  t;raudc8  uu'rvciUcs  uour  la  Kclifjiou.  ("est  aussi  cc  fiui  a  mis 
dc  si  uiauvaise  bumeur  coutrc  notrc  Saint,  tons  b's  Ht'reliqucs,  Coinme  c"cst  ;^  cct  aiimiiable 
Doctcur  qu'(Ui  <b)il  eelte  uu-lboiU-  reunlicre  (Hii  remu' dans  lecoU',  avec  hiqueUc  on  dcbroiiille 
les  oi)iuious,  on  ilcuuisquc  rerr»Mir,  on  met  bi  vcrite  dans  t(»ut  son  Jour,  ct  que  Ton  cxpliqun 
avec  lU'tlcte  Ics  do>:mcs  do  \i\  foi.  St'bui  W  vrai  sens  de  I'Kiilise  ct  des  Peres:  Tbcrcsic  u'a 
point  en  dc  i)his  K''ii>d  cuucmi.  qu»>  noire  Saiut:  parce  ciu'cllc  u'a  Jamais  i>rt  leuir  coutre  sa 
soliilite.  ct  si  Ton  osi-  b'  dir»'.  eontrc  I'iulaillibilitc  de  sa  <iocniuc.  l"est  octte  doctrine  auge- 
liqiH'  dout  taut  souverains  Pontiles  out  fail  rclojjc,  car  t'ommc  disoit  b'  Papc  Pic  V.:  Quelle 
licrcsic,  u'a  i>as  etc  desaruu'c  par  Icruditiou  dc  ce  saiut  Doctcur:  qiu-lle  crrcur  j>ourra-t-il 
januiis  s'clcvcr.  dout  on  nc  trouve  Ic  coutrc  poisou  dans  sa  soiumc."  (P.  Croiscl — See  Houdrv, 
l-om.  III.,  p.  2GI :  Lyon,  MDCCXIX.) 

t  See  i'oliune  I.  of  this  work,  Clutp.  IV.,  p.     —    . 
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Sovereig-ii  Pontiffs  had  liad.  enough  of  the  Ilohenstanfens.  Bold, 
ambitious,  and  imperious,  implacable  as  enemies  and  false  as 
friends,  they  liad  done  little  else  than  overset  religion,  intlame 
discord,  spill  blood,  and  harass  the  Pajoal  States.*  The  Popes 
at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent 
any  member  of  that  family  coming  into  power,  either  in 
Germany  or  in  the  South. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  Innocent  IV.  emphatically 
declared  that  the  Holy  See  would  never  consent  to  any  one  of 
his  family  being  invested  with  the  crown.  Naples  and  Capua, 
and  many  other  cities,  sided  with  the  Pope  ;  and  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick,  and  of  Manfred, 
Frederick's  natural  son,  made  advances  to  these  Italian  cities, 
they  were  informed  that  the  Italians  had  grown  weary  of  inter- 
dicts and  excommunication ;  and  that  if  their  masters  desired 
to  be  received,  they  must  present  themselves  with  the  blessing 
and  investiture  of  the  Sovereign  Pontift'.f 

But  there  was  far  from  being  unanimity  in  respect  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  The  restless  and  ambitious  children  of  Frederick 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  Germans  and 
Venetians,  and  were  so  powerfully  supported  by  these,  that  for 
a  course  of  years  they  were  enabled  to  worry  the  Pojjes,  and 
keep  the  greater  part  of  Italy  in  continual  fermentation.  For 
instance,  in  1251,  Conrad  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  forthwith  advanced  against  the  Counts  of  Sora  and  Aquino, 
who  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Pope.J  Doubt- 
less it  was  excessively  mortifying  to  these  jjrinces  that  the 
Aquinos  should  not  only  have  turned  against  them,  but  more- 
over should  have  preferred  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  Pope  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  relations. 
Whilst  bravely  resisting  the  j^ressure  of  numbers,  the  Count  of 
Aqiuno  was  overpowered,  and  Conrad  a«lvanced  through  Puglia 
with  his  victorious  force,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  an  easy  con- 
quest, when  he  was  struck  down  by  death  at  the  early  age  of 


*  See  TouroD,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  215. 

t  "  Lc'8  Sncfosseurs  d'liinocent,  Alexandi«  IV.,  Urbain  IV.,  C16ment  IV.  agireut  tons  selon 
les  iiuMiH'H  priiKipc'8.  et  suivireiit  It-s  iin'-im-H  routes,  pour  oxclure  lesde.scciiflaiis  de  Fr«'d<';ric,  de 
V\u\o  «-t  i\v  laiitrc  Sicilc.  yiU'lr)UCH  ])eiit)lfH  d'Itali<-  entrcicnt  d'ahord  dans  les  iiitci('-t.s  dii 
Saint  Si<«e;  il»  n'-poiidiniit  aiix  AiiihjwsiultMirs  dtt  Conrad,  fils  Mtu^i'mw.  de  rKnipereur  FrtTU-ric, 
••t  anx  Kiivove.s  de  MiiirifVov,  son  lils  HHtincI,  f|uils  s'l-niuiyoient  d'tHre  si  loii>:-t(Miis  frappcs 
d'iiiti-rdit,  «■!  d  •'.\comiiiuiii«;atiou :  tX  que  leur  r«i.solution  etoit  de  ue  prefer  obeissance  a  pi-r- 
boMii",  si;  lie  v«iH>it  ave<'  liu  ve.Htiture,  et  la  benediction  du  Pape."  (Touron,  Vie  de  hi.  Thomas 
a  Aquin,  Lib.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  jk  216.) 

t  "  En  1251,  Conrad  entra  avec  uue  puissante  armee  en  Italic,  ct  marolia  aussitot  conlre  le 
Coiute  d' Aquin  et  de  Sora.  qui  s'etoient  declares  pour  le  Pape.  II  Ics  combatit  avec  avantage, 
le  jour  de  saint  Martin;  et  il  continuoit  ses  progr^s  dans  la  Poiiille,  lorKque  la  niort  I'enleva 
dans  la  flenr  de  son  Age  ;  il  n'avoit  pas  lini  sa  vingt-septieme  anu6e,  et  son  fils  Couradiu,  qu'il 
avoit  laibse  en  Alleujai^ue,  u'ctoit  age  que  de  deux  ans."    (Loc.  (Jit.) 
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seven-and-twenty,  leaving  Conradiu,  his  son,  a  little  child  of 
two  years  old,  the  h(3ir  to  all  his  troubles.* 

But  if  Conrad  had  died,  Manfred,  a  man  of  great  vigour,  and 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  war,  was  still  alive. 
He  forthwith  declared  himself  tutor  of  little  Conradin,  and  in 
spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  and  an  actual  threat  of  war, 
he  carried  everything  before  him.  Pope  Alexander,  however, 
was  not  easily  dismayed.  He  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before 
him ;  and  as  he  took  no  notice  of  the  summons,  the  Pontiff  at 
once  declared  the  crown  of  Sicily  vacant  ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  days,  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bologna,  James  Bono- 
cambio,  to  London,  to  present  it  to  Edmund,  second  son  of  the 
English  king.  The  kingdom  so  graciously  offered  was  as 
graciously  accepted  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  assembly 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  the  Apostolic  envoy  placed  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  youthful  Edmund,  as  the  symbol  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown.  But  all  tliis  pomp  turned  out  to  be 
merely  an  idle  ceremony.f  The  English  monarch  was  too  much 
harassed  at  home,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  ambitious  projects  in 
foreign  parts  in  favour  of  his  children.  Manfred  in  the  mean- 
time was  vigorously  pushing  his  successes.  He  speedily  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  of  the  Principality  of 
Trent,  of  Puglia,  and  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  made  the 
world  conscious  of  his  achievements  by  having  himself  crowned 
with  great  solemnity  at  Palermo  in  the  autumn  of  1258.  This 
act,  it  might  be  called  of  bravado,  added  greatly  to  hia^  prestige j 
and  very  shortly  Sienna,  Pisa,  the  larger  part  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Marches  of  Ancona,  besides,  many  other  portions  of  the 
Papal  States,  declared  themselves  subject  to  his  authority. 

Perceiving  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  Urban  IV.,  who  had 
succeeded  Alexander,  resolved  to  act  with  rigour  against  this 
disturber  of  the  general  peace.:}:     In  the  presence  of  a  great 

*  Cf.  Werner,  Krster  Band.  Fiiiiflrs  Capital,  p.  5()9. 

t  "  Maiifrod.  Conrnd's  Halbbnitlcr.  lisiltc  uju-li  dfssoii  friiltzritijreni  To(h>  (1254)  dio  H«'rr- 
sclinft  iil)»'r  Sicilicu.  iilu-r  <las  Kiirstcntliiim  Tavt'iif.  A]»vilifii.  Tt-rni  di  La\oio  irriiD.uen.  uihI 
licss  sich  aiil' ("in  talsclifs  (tt'ii'iclit  \ou  Cdin  adiii's,  sciins  Miiiidcls.  Todf  zii  I'alcniio  ziini  Kiliii;; 
kriiiitMi.  Vfififblit'li  hattf  Alcxaiidci'  IV.  dcni  zwcif ■;t'l»oriifii  Sdluu'  des  Kiiuiii-s  von  Kii>:laiid, 
<U'in  I'rin/.fn  Kdiiuiiid,  dio  sicilisclu-  Kroiu-  atiiit'lioti-n  imd  dmrli  d«-ii  iiai-li  l.t>ndoii  jirsandtfii 
Krzbi.srliof  vtiu  I5ol()j;iia.  .lai'oli  lioiu'aiiiltio  aiis  dein  lMfili;;t'r-t)rd<'n,  (Umi  l>el«'lii'ini';sat't  voiiich- 
luaii  la».s('ii.  1)«T  Koniii  vim  Kiiijlaud  vcrzo^  <lit' ii«>thi«;«Mi  Mas»it>;i«-ln  zur  BesitziTjirrifunjj  iles 
Kt'iclu's,  MaulVod  lnn<;t>KiMi  hraclitc  Si'ina,  Pisa  und  yanz  Tusricn  ant"  seine  Seite,  iUx-rzo^  die 
Mark  Ancoua  und  die  i\l)ii;ien  Thciie  ties  Kirelien-sta^itsi  (Spi)l«t<),  Houiagnola)  niit  seiueii 
Soldneru."     (W»'rner,  Ihr  luitij,'  Tlioiihis  nni  .4iiiiiiio.  Hrsirr  Httud.  t'iiujlfs  CiiinUl.  />.  r»()9. ) 

t  •  l)eniziil\tlj;e  biliaudeltt-  ilui  Irlian  IV.  als  otVtnen  Feind  der  Kirelie.  nud  liess  niittelst 
ort'iMitlii'lu-n  Ansclilasifs  an  die  'riiort'  der  Kirelu-  zn  Viterbo  Manfred  vor  scin  (u-rieht  huien.  uin 
8i«'h  iilier  verselnedene  (Jran.sanikcitcii  nnd  Kirehenrre\  t-l  zn  verant  worten  ;  er  liabe  ilie  Stadt 
Arriano  dnreb  .seine  Saraeenen  von  (Jinnd  ans  zerstilreu,  nu  lirere  Tntertbanen  d»-s  ra]tstes 
widerreebllicb  hinrnbteu  iassen.  die  kivelilii-ben  I'ensnren  vevaebtet  nnd  ntijieaehtet  dersellM-n 
kirelilieben  (rettejidienst  fiir  sieli  haitei\  Iassen.  tlriiekende  St«'Uern  anterUi:t  uinl  die  Sara- 
ceut'n  ausientiilli^  \  or  den  Cbristen  b<  <;iiiistii;et.  Pa  ant'  (Jennmbnnuji  von  Seile  Manfred's  nielit 
zn  reehnen  war,  eben  so  wenis;  aber  anf  den  Kilnii;  von  Kni;land,  s<>  wnnle  niit  d«Mn  franz«'>.si- 
soheu  Klinijishanse  anjjekni'ipft.  nnd  Lndwiji's  IX.  Hrnder.  Carl  von  Aiuon.  naeli  [talien  zu  koui- 
men  eingeladeu  (1263),"  (Werner,  ZVr  hcitigf  TIiohms  voh  Aquino,  KrsUr  Band,  Fui\/tes  VapUel, 
p.  509.) 
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iimltitiido  the  Pope  cited  Manfred  to  ai)pear  before  him,  and 
caused  the  citation  to  be  iixvd  against  th(^  doors  of  th(^  church 
at  Orvieto  (1^02),  but  Manfr(;d  mad<^  as  li^^lit  of  tliis  citation  as 
he  had  before  of  the  Pai)al  censures.  Urban  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  France.  He  sent  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia  to  wait  upon 
8.  Louis,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  crusade,  and  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  brother  Charles,  Count  of  Provc^nce 
and  Anjou.*  The  king  at  once  perceived  in  what  a  ditiicult 
])osition  the  Pope  was  placed.  He  urged  his  brother  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  w^th  the  agreement  of  Church  and  State  a  tax 
was  levied  uj)on  the  clergy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking. But  Poj^e  Urban  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  he  had' set  his  heart.  However,  Clement 
IV.,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  out  his  policy  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  man  who  knew  how  great  an  interest  was  at  stake. 
He  published  two  Bulls  :  in  one  he  annulled  the  gift  made  by 
liis  predecessor  to  Edmund  (1265),  in  the  other  he  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  on  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou.f 

Prince  Charles  did  not  lose  time.  Having  celebrated  Easter 
with  King  Louis,  he  hurried  to  Marseilles,  embarked  with  a 
thousand  knights,  arrived  at  Ostia,  and  then  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
Romans  as  the  liberator  of  the  Church,  and  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  Pope,  who  was  still  at  Perugia, 
sent  four  Cardinals  to  wait  on  him,  and  he  was  invested,  amidst 
great  cert^mony  and  disj)lay,  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  (1265).:{: 

Charles  was  not  long  in  setting  to  work  to  consolidate  his 
position.  The  armies  of  Manfred  and  of  the  new  king  came 
into  collision  at  Beneventum.  The  battle  was  long,  obstinate, 
and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  French  obtained  an  advantage  ; 
then  Manfred  himself  was  slain,  and  finally  his  whole  army 
was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Ghibelines,  and  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Pope. 

But  if  Conrad  had  fallen  in  battle  fighting  for  the  Sicilian 
kingdom,  and  if  Manfred  had  met  a  similar  fate,  there  was  still 

*  '•  Mais  voyant  que  Maiufroy  ne  faisoit  pas  plus  de  cas  de  toutes  ces  citations,  que  des 
censures  EccleHiastiques.  et  ne  pouvant  plus  rien  attendie  dn  Roi  d'Angleterre,  ^  qui  les  Seig- 
iienis  Au;;loi.s  faisoient  euxnieiues  une  guerre  oj)iniatre,  le  saint  Pere  eut  recours  aux  Princes 
<le  la  Maisou  (!»•  France,  et  lit  trailer  pour  le  Koyaunie  de  .Sicile,  avec  Charles  Conite  d'An.jou,  et 
de  Provence.  On  envova  ]u>m  (  cla  en  Fiance  le  Cardinal  de  Sainte-Cecile  ;  et  saint  Louis  6tant 
de  retour  d'Orient.  le  Pap*-  lui  e(ri\  it  bi,-nt<it  apres.  pour  lui  representer  le  p6ril,  on  la  Religion 
Be  trouvoit  expo^ee  en  Italic,  per  la  (;ondiiite  de  Mainfroy.'     (Touron.  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  217.) 

t  "  AbsorlW-e  elle-nienie  par  la  discorde  qui  regnait  entre  son  souverain,  Henri  III,  et  les 
barons  r^voltes,  elle  ue  put  repoiidre  que  par  des  proinesses  aux  propositions  du  souveraiu 
pontife.  Une  crainte  aussi  Moignee  n'ayant  fait  qu'activer  les  8ucc«;8  de  I'usurpateur  sicilien, 
Urbain  IV  avait  revoque  la  donation  faite  par  son  predecesseur,  et  il  avait  fait  appel  aux  prin- 
ces de  la  maison  de  France,  en  oflfraut  le  royaunie  de  Sicile  h  Cliarles  d'Aujou,  fr^re  de  Louis 
IX."     (Bareille,  Histoire.  de  S.  Thtjmas  a  Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  312.) 

t  Tourou,  yie  cle  .^.  Thomas  W Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Cliap.  V.,  p.  219. 
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one  more  of  that  fierce  and  thirsty  race  remaining — the  young 
Conradin,  who  had  now  attained  his  fifteenth  y<'ar.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Manfred  he  at  once  had  liimself  pro- 
(jlaimed  emperor  :  and  urged  on  by  the  Germans,*  and  by  a 
party  which  was  always  to  be  found  in  Italy,  he  gave  himself 
out  as  king  of  8icily.  The  Pope  threatened  those  who  dared  to 
offer  him  encouragement  and  assistance  with  censure  and  inter- 
dict, and  forbade  the  young  Prince  either  to  assume  the  title  or 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  But  Conradin  cared  about  as 
much  as  those  who  had  preceded  him  for  the  thunders  of  the 
spiritual  power.  He  established  his  ministers  in  Tuscany  and 
in  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  he  himself  invaded  Italy,  took  Verona, 
advanced  on  Pavia,  and  having  marched  through  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  entered  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  marks 
of  extraordinary  honour  by  the  unprincipled  and  fickle  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  by  Henry  of  Castile,  who,  in  betraying  Charles 
of  Anjou,  branded  himself  with  the  three-fold  infamy  of  being 
a  traitor  to  his  relation,  his  benefactor,  and  his  king.f 

So  far  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Conradin  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  He  marched  out 
into  Puglia  with  a  large  force,  composed  of  Germans,  Italians, 
and  (Saracens.  Charles  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  Conradin 
prepared  a  second  time  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  The 
armies  came  to  collision  near  Tagliacozzo.  Conradin's  host, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  several  princes,  after  a 
sanguinary  engagement  suffered  total  defeat.]:  The  Pretender, 
Henry  of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  many  men  of  high 
distinction,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Henry,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Abbot  of  Cassino,  was  set  at  liberty  ;  but  Con- 
radin and  the  Duke  of  Austria  were  both  beheaded  (1268). 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  family  of  Suabia, 
such  was  the  beginning  of  the  mastership  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
over  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  The  Popes  at  length  found  peace, 
and  the  Aquinos  at  last  found  safety.^ 

*  "  Conrndiii  ftgc^  nlors  de  quinz»»  ans.  aynnt  appris  la  di'-ftiite  ot  la  niort  de  Mainfioy.  pr^- 
tondil  iYlKiiipin',  ft  prit  «'fp»'iul;iMt  Ir  tiirc  ilc  Hoi  (W  S\v\\v,  »'x«'itf  par  la  ])lijpai"t  d«'s  PriiiofS 
d'AlK'nijiyiu',  el  iippoilc  vu  Italic  par  ct-ux  ((iii  la voiis»>iiMit  ttuijouis  sou  parii."  (Touron,  J'lV  de 
JS.  TlioiHdit  <i'A(]uin,  Lir.  III.,  Cliap.  J'.,  p.  Jlti.) 

t  "  Mais  (•»<  jtMiu»>  PriiuM".  <iiii  avoit  a]>pri8  de  ses  prros  fi  les  mepriser  etitra  toiyours  «mi 
Italif,  ft  .sf  icmlit  d'alxnd  i^  Vcronnf .  a<«'ompa>;iu>  de  5>oii  oiu-lf  !«•  Puo  de  Bavifre.  ft  dr  sou 
l)t'an-i)f If  If  Coiiitf  <lf  'I'irol.  Ur  Vfromif  il  alia  ;\  Pavif  av»'f  sfs  troujit-s  flioi.sifs.  ft  lit  sollifi- 
tf r  Ifs  Hoiuaius.  r»  sc  n-voltfr  fontic  If  Koi  Cliarlfs.  Hiitiu  avaut  travfisf  la  Loiiibartlif  ft  la 
Tosfaiif,  il  savanna  jusini';'!  Konif.  oil  il  tut  if^u  nvoo  df»  houiH-uis  f  xtraoidiiiaiifs.  par  ce 
peuplf  iiu'onstant.  ft  par  If  Sfiiatfur  Hf mi  do  Castillf,  (pii  avoit  train  Charlfs  I.,  sou  Fareut, 
son  Uoi,  son  Hifu:'aitfur."     ('roiiron,  t'i<(ir  S.  Tln>m<i,-<  d'Aiitiin.  Lir.  III..  Cluip.  1"..^).  21!*.) 

t  "  Lf '21)  ff  \  vifr  12(i(i,  il  rfiifontro  Ifuufini  do  I'Kjilis*'  <lans  la  ])lainf  df  Grandflla.  pr^8 
Bt^nf.vont.  MaintVoi  y  trouva  la  dcfaitf  «'t  la  un)rt.  Ufux  ans  a)>rf.H,  Conradin,  qui  avait  aoofpt^ 
I'lifritajif  dan<;frfux  di-  fcs  luttcs  atlianu'fs,  suffonibf  j\  sou  tour  sous  If  jiouif  uiilitaire  df  la 
Franff.  i>rfs  df  la  villi-  df  Tai;liafoz/.o.  Sa  uiort  suit  df  pri-s  sa  dffaitf."  (Bareille,  HUtoirc  de 
S.  nwiiui^  d'jitiuin.  Chap.  XXI'.,  p.  313.) 

§  Barfille,  Histoirt  dr  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chaj^  XXI'.,  p.  313. 
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ClonnMit  IV.  (lid  not,  live  long  to  enjoy  the  victory  of  Tag- 
liacozzo.  Tlie  Clmrch  was  deprived  of  a  gr(^at  Pope,  and 
Thomas  of  x\.quin  lost  a  great  admirer  and  friend,  when  death 
carried  him  away.*  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  tliis 
Pontiff's  daily  life,  thosci  who  knew  of  his  rigid  fasts,  his  hard 
bed,  liis  liair  sliirt,  and  his  mighty  self-control — who  W(ire  aware 
how  charitable,  prudent,  and  learned  a  man  he  was, — were 
conscious  that  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  in  his  demise,  had  been 
removed.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  jjrofound  a  knowledge 
of  law,  or  have  been  so  gifted  with  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
zeal.  He  was  buried  amongst  the  Dominicans  at  Viterbo  (1268), 
and  upon  his  tomb  reclines  the  graceful  figure  of  8.  Hedwige, 
whom,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  catalogued  amongst  the  Saints. 

During  all  this  period  the  great  Angelical  was  living  in  his 
own  ideal  world,  not  so  as  to  be  useless  to  mankind,  but  so  as 
to  effect  a  work  which,  in  its  very  first  appearance,  created  a 
most  unusual  sensation.  No  sooner  was  the  Prima  Pars  of  the 
Summa  published  than  the  authorities  of  the  various  schools  of 
Italy  and  France  perceived  it  to  be  a  book  of  priceless  value. 
Many  were  the  petitions  made  to  the  Saint  to  lecture,  many  the 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  his  sei-vices  in  universities  and  schools.f 
But  his  obligations  at  Bologna  retained  him  at  his  post.  So 
high  a  prestige  did  his  new  work  lend  to  the  Dominicans,  that 
simply  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  S.  Thomas  many  new 
foundations  were  commenced,  and  the  power  and  the  position 
of  the  Friars  were  greatly  strengthened.  For  example.  Arch- 
bishop Matthew  della  Porta,  w^ho  had  been  the  Saint's  disciple, 
purely  out  of  veneration  for  his  master  founded  the  Convent  of 
S.  Maria  della  Porta  at  Salerno ;  whilst  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  at  the  Angelical's  own  request,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  a  Synod  of  the  clergy,  established  another  House  at 
San  Germano.t 

During  the  interregnum  which  ensued  between  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  and  the  election  of  a  successor,  S.  Thomas  went 


*  See  Artaud  de  Montor's  Histoire  des  Souveroins  Pontifes,  Tom.  III.,  p.  22 — 23. 

t  "  II  u'y  a  done  point  dc  fiuoi  sY'toiintT.  que  des  ecrits  de  ee  earaefere,  r<iveillant  dans  le 
rcfciir  de  eeux  fjni  les  lisoient,  l<*s  plus  jiiKtes  seiitimens  d'estinie  pour  lenr  Auteur.  ayent  fait 
iiaitre  en  inenii-  teiiis  le  desir  de  le  voir,  et  de  Tenieiidre  lui-nieuie.  C'omnie  les  Vilies  de  la 
Greee  be  dispntoient  autrefois  rhonneur  d'avoir  ^te  la  Patrie  dn  Prince  des  Poetes,  celles  de 
ritalie.  et  de  prescjiie  tons  les  Royaumes  Chretiens,  manpioient  une  seniblable  Emulation,  pour 
se  procurer  I'avantage  de  recevoir  cehii,  «)ui  est  api)elle  h  juste  titre,  I'Ange  des  Ecoles,  et  l«j 
Prince  des  Th6olo;pens."     (Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thorwis  d' Aquin,  Ltv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  224.) 

t  •'  Der  Biscliof  Casarius  von  Salerno  wies  den  Doniinicanern  eine  Kirche  zu,  sammt  den dazi 
gehJirigen  Gelijiuden.  Garten  iind  sfuistigen  Appertinenzien  an,  aus  Hochacbtuug  vor  den  Ver 
diensteu  des  Ordeus — wie  es  in  der  Dotationsurkunde  heisst — uud  aus  besouderer  Wertlischat 
zuDg  des  verelirungswiirdiKen  Maiines,  des  Briiders  Thomas;  in  diesem  neu  gestifteten  Klostei 
wurde  spater  eine  Hand  voni  Leichnanie  des  heiligen  Thomas  als  Reliquie  ijewahrt.  und«ein» 
Schwester  Theodora,  Grafin  von  Sanseverino,  beigesetzt.  Der  Abt  Bernhard  von  Moute  Cas 
sino  raumte  deni  Predigerorden  in  Saa  Germano  eine  Statte  ein,  nm  zu  seiner  eigenen  Freiid« 
Thomas'  Wiinschen  sich  willfahrig  zu  zeigen."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino.  Erstei 
Band,  Fun/Us  Capitel,  p.  512.) 
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for  a  time  to  Paris.  He  had  already  spent  three  years  lectur- 
ing in  Bologna.  During  this  j)eriod  he  had  been  actively 
employed  on  the  second  part  of  the  "  Suimna  Theologica.''' 

He  appears  to  have  been  called  to  France  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  a  general  Chapter  of  the  Order  was  about  to 
be  held  in  Paris  (1269),  at  which  many  nice  points  of  theology 
were  to  be  discussed  ;  then,  John  of  Vercelli  was  particularly 
anxious  to  receive  the  Saint's  advice  ;  whilst  some  affirm  that 
he  was  summoned  as  Detinitor  of  the  Roman  province,  and  was 
entrusted  with  a  delicate  mission  to  the  King  of  France  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy. 

The  king,  who  at  this  time  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  second 
crusade,  received  the  Angelical  with  exceptional  marks  of 
reverence  and  affection.  Anyone  who  has  studied,  ever  so 
superficially,  the  character  of  that  tender-hearted,  just,  and 
gentle  monarch,  so  full  of  genuine  heroism,  so  bright  a  picture 
of  high  chivalry  and  of  the  cuor  gentil^  will  at  once  perceive 
how  close  a  bond  there  must  have  been  between  him  and  the 
Angelical,*  Who,  in  history,  has  ever  read  of  so  priestly  a 
prince,  and  of  so  princely  a  Dominican  ?  Naturally  of  lofty 
mind,  nurtured  from  his  tenderest  infancy  by  a  mother  who 
was  a  Saint,  formed  on  the  highest  model — his  one  striving  was 
to  promote  his  people's  greatest  good,  to  maintain  truth,  to 
foster  justice,  and  to  avenge  wrong. 

"  Indeed  he  seems  to  me 

Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  kni{]^ht, 

*  Wlio  revei-enced  his  conscience  as  his  king- ; 

"Wht)se  glory  was  redresyin^  liuman  wron^  ; 

Who  spoke  no  shmder — no,  nor  listened  to  it." 
There  is  no  question  that  the  bloom  of  such  a  character  as  his 
was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  through  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  S.  Bonaventure  and  S.  Thomas.f  Both  king  and  priest 
were  chosen  souls  and  governing  spirits,  (^ach  in  his  own  special 
sphere  ;  S.  Louis  in  the  a^'tive,  ruling  a  kingdom  ;  S.  Thomas 
in  the  contemplative,  dealing  with  high  theories  of  philosophy.;|: 

*  How  familiar  they  \v»t<'.  anil  Ih»\v  the  kiu}!  treatetl  \\\v  friar,  (M>nu's  out  in  th»»  following: — 
"  Fiiil  i)r;i>tt'vca  i>ra'di('tus  Doctor  ronsilio  pn>\  idus,  quia  con.sfqiiiMi.s  rrat.  ut.  qui  divina  ooe- 
noscorol,  (If  hiiMiai)is  cfrlissiiiH- .jiuliraret.  Qui  lit'i't  a  toniporalihus  nejiotiis  et  niumlanis 
niiro  niodo  csst-i  cxtraiMMis,  (|iiia  diviiiis  rclms  totalitrr  oral  int»iUu«  ;  tanu-n  t  iini  int«'ll«-otuni 
siuuii  spt'culatiNuni.  rcqiiihitiis  in  «'oiisilio,  ad  a>;iliilia  ot  tfni|ioralia  I'onvrrtit.  tani  sublilitfr  ft 
\ililittM-  «-onsulfl)at.  quasi  xidcrflur  quia  oonsiliuni  roqiiisiv  iss«'  diviiunn  ;  iitpotc  qui  illas  n-gu- 
las  liali«'l>at  i)ra' «)fulis.  a  ()uiUua  oinuf.  (juod  liunianitua  asjitur.  divinitus  ditllnitur.  Tnde  de 
illuslri  Ut'fjo  Fraucia'  S.  liiulovico  dii'itur.  tjuod  Mrunwr  in  rrbus  arduis  duti  Dootoris  n'()uir«bat 
fousiliuiu.  quod  frt-qut  iiti-r  cxpcrtus  fucrat  t-sso  otrtuin:  nt  utriusqut-  in  hoc  perpiMidt-rctur 
saiu'titas,  »'l  lllu.siiis  Hciiis.  qutxl  in  duluis  l)oi'torcni  cons\iU'nduiu  rcquin-ret.  et  sancti  Ooc- 
toris.  <|ui  (li\iu«>  Siiiritu.  quid  «'ss»'t  vfrius.  n's)u>iuh'rct."     (Tocoo,  Hull..   Cap.  )'l..  a,  ;ki.  p.  tW;>.) 

t  riuMf  is  littlr  doulit  nuanliuj;  tlu'  inlluoni-o  of  the  An>n>lifal : — "  Dicitur.  quotl.  cum 
lMiuu>  Taiisiis  dc  ali(|uiltus  arduis  ct  lut-cssariis  in  crastiuo  dcbcrct  habere  coiisiliiun.  do  sero 
niandabat  pra>dicto  Doclori.  ut  ilia  nocte  super  dnbio  iuunineutis  casus  meute  iulenderet,  ut, 
«luod  esset  utile  respoiuli>nduui.  in  crastiuo  cogitaret:  ijuod  vir  obi-dieus,  sicut  ninudatiim 
r»'ceperat.  sic  implebat.'"     (Toeco.  Boll..  Cap.  J*/.,  n.  IttJ,  p.  669.) 

t  How  lik»>  S.  Louis  and  S.  Tbouui*>  wi-re  is  evident  from  this  sinjilo  passage  : — "  Cette  Ame 
tendre  ot  pieus*'.  blesse«>  an  dehors  ilans  tons  ses  amours,  se  retirait  au  dedans  et  rhercliuit  en 
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Besides  fulfilling  certain  important  duties,  the  Angelical  now 
took  up  his  <:>ld  position  as  professor  at  8.  James's  ;  and  during 
two  years  dazzled  tlie  students  and  the  lively  Parisian  citizens 
by  thi;  deptli  and  maturity  of  his  miud,  which  now 'combined 
the  liigliest  gifts  of  ripe  and  educated  genius  with  the  mellow 
experience  of  many  years. 

The  subject-matter  of  his  lectures  apx)ears  to  have  had  a  two- 
fold scope  :  that  of  preparing  and  clarifying  principles  and 
reasonings  towards  the  com^iletion  of  the"  Summa  Theologica,'' 
and  that  of  striking  with  vigorous  boldness  at  the  prominent 
errors  of  the  day.*  The  calm  majesty  of  that  great  intellect 
gathered  up  the  follies  and  aberrations  of  human  pride,  and  then 
before  the  most  keen-sighted  audience  in  the  world  brilliantly 
displayed  their  inconsequence,  and  still  more  brilliantly  (because 
it  was  more  dith(Uilt)  drew  out  a  plan  of  Christian  truth,  solid, 
united,  compact,  which  thoroughly  satisfied  the  reason  by  the 
severity  of  its  process,  and  pleased  the  imagination  by  the  har- 
mony and  oneness  of  its  parts.f 

First,  there  was  the  still-threatening  heresy  of  Averroes,  which 
acted  with  a  strange  fascination  on  the  medieval  mind.J 
Against  this  the  Angelical  brought  forth  his  questions  on  the 
liuman  soul :  he  showed  its  true  nature  and  position,  he  mani- 
fested its  relations  to  the  lower  world  of  sense  and  to  the 
superior  world  of  spirit,  and  by  the  unanswerable  cogency  of  his 
logic,  and  the  clearness  of  his  exposition,  aimed  a  mortal  blow 
at  a  deadly  system  of  philosophy.  Then  he  launched  out 
straight  at  that  insidious  foe  of  all  soaring  minds,  pantheism,  in 
his  questions  on  the  power  of  God.^  The  relations  of  creature 
and  Creator  are  here  determined :  G-od's  j)ower  is  studied  in 
His  external  acts,  and  creatures  are  proved  to  be  the  effects  of 
His  almighty  power,  not  parts  of,  or  emanations  from.  Him- 
self. Then  the  Saint  discussed  a  subject  bearing  on  the  union 
of  the  Word  with  the  created  substance, — as  the  i)oint  of  con- 


8oi.  La  lecture  et  la  contemplation  deviurent  toute  sa  vie.  II  se  noit  ?i  lire  I'Ecritnre  et  les 
Peres,  surtont  saint  Augustin.  II  fit  copier  uiannscrits.  ae  forma  une  bibliotlu-que  :  c'est  de  ce 
faible  commencement  que  la  Bibliotln'-cnie  Royale  devait  sortir.  II  se  faisait  taire  lectures 
pieuses  pendant  le  repas,  et  le  soir  au  moment  de  s'endormir.  II  ne  pouvait  rassasier  son  cobur 
d'oraisons  et  de  prieres.  II  restait  souvent  si  lou;{temps  prosterntf*.  qu'en  se  relevant,  dit 
riiistorien,  il  etait  saisi  de  vertige,  et  disait  tout  bas  aux  cliambellans  :  'Ousuis-je?'  II  craig- 
Vait  d'l-tre  entendu  de  sea  chevaliers."  (Miclielet,  Hiatoire  de  France,  Tom.  III.,  lAv.  IV., 
Premiere  moitle  du  XIII.  Siecle,  p.  478 — 479;  BruxelUs,  1840.) 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Tlutmas  d"  Aquin,  lAv.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  TXl. 

t  Bareille.  Histoire  de  S.  Thoman  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  318. 

X  See  First  Vol.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.        ,  sqq. 

i  "  Es  war  das  letzte  Mai,  dass  Thomas  in  Paris  sich  aufliielt;  driufjende  Bitten  liielten  ihn 
fur  zwei  Jalire  daselbst  fest.  Er  \  crofli-ntlichte  hier  eirieu  grossen  Theil  seiner  *' ^Me8tion«8 
dispuUiUB"  uamlich  die  "  QtuesHorvH  de  avima."  "  rf^  potentia,"  "  d«  creaturis  spirilualibus,"  de 
virtutibus."  "  d^  mxilo  ;  "  Eudlich  gehort  in  diese  Zeit  auch  die-  "  resi)onido  ad  Joannem  VercelUnsem 
d«  42  Articulis."  (Werner.  Der  IwiWje  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Emter  Band,  Fiinfte»  Capitel,  p.  512; 
Cf.  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  318;  Tourou,  Vie  de  S.  JJutmas  d' Aquin, 
Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  223;  see  alsQ  Chap,  IX.,  p.       ,  of  this  Volume.) 
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tact  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite, — and  thus  a  sx^ecies  of 
Maniohjcism,  which  had  considerable  hold  on  many  minds,  was 
combated  and  overthrown  ;  and  finally  he  handled  important 
questions  re^'-arding  vice  and  virtue,  dwelling  ui)on  the  true 
notion  of  evil,  showing  forth  the  weighty  responsibility  which 
lies  on  every  rational  creature,  and  displaying  the  reach 
of  those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  men  as  members  of 
society.* 

The  Angelical's  work  was  by  no  means  simply  theoretical. 
He  drew  out  theory  to  serve  for  practice,  and  this  becomes  evi- 
dent on  reading  the  theological  decisions  which  were  formally 
promulgated  by  Bishop  Stephen  Tempier.  This  accomi)lished 
prelate  assembled  a  body  of  divines  in  1210  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous philosophical  and  theological  errors  of  the  day,  and  to 
suggest  some  means  of  stemming  the  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence of  the  schools.f  The  work  of  this  learned  meeting  was 
summed  up  hi  a  document  of  great  importance,  in  which  the 
principal  false  maxims  and  theses  which  had  infested  the  Uni- 
versity were  drawn  out  in  order  and  condemned.:]:  Now  these 
maxims  and  theses  are  the  very  same  against  which  S.  Thomas 
had  been  combating  with  all  his  energy  for  many  years,  not 
only  at  Bologna,  but  at  S.  James's  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Bishop  Tempier  were 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the  great  Angelical 
had  disjdayed  in  their  true  light  the  insidious  bearings  of  those 
poisonous  ])ropositi(^ns. 

Having  fullilled  his  duties  at  S.  James's,  the8aint  gave  up  his 
chair  to  his  friend  Br.  Romanus  and  betook  himself  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  to  bring  out  the  second  part  of  the  "  Sufn7na  Theo- 
logical \ 

After  two  years  of  labour,  the  Prima  Seeundie  and  the 
Secunda  jSecundcB  appeared,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  grand 

*  "  Scptcni  verba  e  cruc*'  protiilit  [Cliristus],  ootavmn  nd  Thoni:i>  lundcm  iinniorta?eiu : 
Jinir  nrripsi.tti  (ie  vie  Thoiiut  !  Bfiu*  <iuia  scrii^sisli  niliil  <|ii(ul  iloi-trina*  inca-  nun  sit  prorsus  o«>n- 
hentuui'iun.  Ben*-  sciip.sisti,  quia  ad  niaJon-Mi  ncuninis  nici  gloriani.  «M'tU'8i;»<|iU'  dffVnsioiu-ni 
niea'  stmlia  tiia  a<^  ojxTa  colliiu-ant  uni\<'isa.  llfiu-  scripsisti :  si(|ni(l<-ni  tuns,  nt  cruditoruni 
plminionini  oalauMUs.  iiiaiii  y;l(iri:i'  sfiviit  uinuciiiani.  s«d  scinptT  rliaritati.  F«'lix  illi-  calamus 
luus  viiirlniiii  tst.  }iir  iiimni  atinctitrii  chdi'itdtis  ii.<(y>i(iit.  (Vi'rba  'S*.  Aii^uKtiiii. f  Bcn«'  iiv  ui« 
Ht'.i-iji.sisti  in  liluis  Scntt-utiaruiii  in  libris  contra  (tfutcs,  in  qn:vstit>nibu8  disputatis  ot  qnodli- 
bcticis,  in  ojiusculis,  in  8oriptura>  sacra'  Coninicntariis.  in  Snnnna.  ubiqnc  pcrpctin*.  Bene 
scripsisti  di-  nic  nt  Deo,  nt  boniinc.  nt  rcdcnijitori',  nt  U-^jislatorc,  ut.judicc.  Bene  de  nivftteriis," 
onerib\i8,  praneptisque  nieis.  Benu  de  onuiibns  qna^  vitnm  snectaut  nieani.  divinani.  inort4iU>in, 
j!;lt>riosani."  (Natalis  Alexander,  Hkitoria  EccUsiastica,  Ivtn.  XVI.,  Appendix,  PtiHfffuricwt 
IS.  I'liovur,  p.  7!n— 7!f8.) 

t  Se«<  the  swarm  of  deadly  errors  mentioned  in  tlio  Fiist  Volum*  of  ihia  tporft.  Chap.  XVII., 
p.  220— 22.'>,  sqti. 

t  S»>e  BareiUe,  llLttoirr  th-  S.  Thonia.i  iVAqitiu.  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  319;  Cf.  Bu  Boulav.  Hist.  Uuiirr- 
sit.  Tom.  111.,  p.  :W7;  hihlioth.  PP..  Tom.  J  I',    p.  WAX) 

i  "  Im  .labre  1271  kehrte  er  wii«di'r  naeb  Boloijna  zuri\ck,  nnd  vpnitTentliobte  sofort  den 
zweitt'U  Theil  seuu'r  tl\ei>los;isclicii  Suninn',  tier  die  cbristlicbe  Sit tenb-lire  entliiilt.  und  an 
Unifan^  nnd  sv  stennitischer  nnrchbildunij  Albs  liinter  sich  /.nriickliess.  wa*;  vor  ibm  iUn-r  die- 
sen  Gegenstand  sieschrieben  worden  war."  (Werner,  Lkr  hfiline  Thoimu  ron  AqHino,  Emtrr 
Band,  Fiin/us  CapiUl,  p.  5l.\.) 
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division  of  tlie  "  Su7n?}ia,''  which  is  sub-divided,  one  half  being 
callt'd  the  Fh'st  of  the  Seco7id,  and  the  other  the  Second  of  the 
Second.^ 

This  grand  division  forms  the  main  body  of  that  mighty- 
superstructure  which  the  Angelical  erected  on  the  foundations 
he  had  laid  two  years  before  ;  and  just  as  tlie  second  part  is 
founded  logically  in  the  first,  so  the  second  portion  of  the 
second  part  is  grounded  in  the  first  portion,  which  occupies  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  God  and  His  divine  works  were 
treated  of  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  '^Su?n7na;^'  now 
man,  the  image  of  God,  whose  end  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Essence  in  the  world  to  come,  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
most  searching  analysis. 

First  his  happiness  or  end  is  determined,  which  does  not  con- 
sist in  riches,  honours,  glory,  power,*  pleasure  or  any  other 
corporeal,  spiritual,  or  created  good,  but  alone  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  Essence.  Man,  made  by  God,  is  placed 
in  this  world  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  enjoy  eventually  for  all 
eternity  that  one  inebriating  delight  which  never  fails  as  it 
never  satiates.f 

He  is  to  attain  this  paradise  by  making  use  of  his  free  will 
in  co-operating  with  grace  :  he  can  either  tend  towards  his  own 
eternal  happiness  or  recede  from  it :  he  can  be  either  saved  or 
lost.  Hence  human  actions  are  treated  in  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  in  relation  to  the  goodness  or  malice 
which  belongs  to  them.  Then  the  passions,  which  act  with  such 
force  upon  human  nature,  are  discussed,  lirst  in  general,  then 
in  particular.  Love,  its  causes,  its  effects ;  hatred  and  plea- 
sure, concupiscence  and  its  influences  ;  sorrow  or  pain,  with  its 
causes,  effects,  and  remedies,  with  its  goodness  and  its  malice  ; 

*  Saacti  Thorase  Aquinatis,  Summa  Theologica,  Prima  Secunda:.  The  Saint  explains  his  scope 
in  his  Prologxui,  which  runs  tlins: — '  Quia,  sicut  Damanremis  dicit.  lib.  2  oitli.  Fid.,  Cap.  12,  a  piiu- 
cip.  homo  factus  ad  iniafjiueni  Dei  dicifui",  se<:iniduiu  quod  per  iuiaf^iiietii  sijjiiifieiitur  intellec- 
tiiale,  et  arbitrio  lihcrum.  et  per  xe  poteMativum  ;  postquani  pr:»di(tuni  est  de  exeni])]aii,  scilicet  de 
Deo,  et  de  his  qu:e  processerunt  ex  «liviiia  i)ote8tate  secundum  ejus  voluntat«'ni,  restat  ut  coii- 
Bideiemus  de  ejus  iniaRiue,  idest,  de  lu)mine,  secuiulum  quod  et  ipse  est  suorum  operum  prin- 
cipium,  quasi  liberum  aibitrium  hal)en8,  et  suorum  operum  pnucipium,  (juasi  libenun  arbitriuni 
habens,  et  suorum  operunj  potestatem."  (•Suinma  Theoloyica,  I'riina  Secuiuke,  Prologus,  p.  I., 
Vol  II.) 

t  '•  In  secunda  parte  SummjB,  quam  propter  ejus  majrnitudineni  Auctor  in  duas  partitus  est 
(et  ob  id  Primam  secundie  et  Secundam  secund.-B  fre(|ueuter  aiulis)  de  homine  potis.simum  agjt  ; 
et  hoc  profecto,  quateuus  suorum  operum  libero  arbitrio.  cjuo  pneditus  est.  principium  est,  et 
potestatem  habet.  Et  quia  gratia  finis  cuncta  fiuut,  ob  id  a  consideratione  finis  scribendi 
luitium  iu  Prima  secuiulai  ccepit:  de  quo,  primum  quidem  in  communi  disputat,  ac  postea  de  eo 
seorsuiu,  qui  felicitas  et  heatitudo  nuncupatur,  prioribus  quinque  quasstionibus  tractat  .  .  . 
Et  subinde  a  6,  qusestione  ad  22,  de  actionibua  humanis  ...  At  vero  a  22.  usque  ad 
48.  tractat  de  perturbationibusanim.'e  .  .  .  nobis  et  brutiscommunibus.  A  48.  autem, 
abactibustum  homini  propriis,  tum  illi  cum  bestiis  communibus  .  .  .  ad  principia 
illorum  conscendit:  quorum  geminura  interuum  esse  vid<tur  potentia  nimirum,  et  habitus; 
alia  externa,  Deus  .  .  .  ac  Diabolus  .  .  .  Sed  oinniuo  preterit  potentiam 
atque  49.  qnsestiont^  de  habitibus  perscnitationem  ajrgreditur,  anti<iuioribu8 
PatribuB  vel  prorsus  incoguitara,  vel  perlunctorie,  et  veluti  per  transenuam  significatam. 
Quibus  primum  in  univer.sali  eiaioinatis.  moxqiie  in  particulari,  nempe  iis,  qui|  virtutes  dicuu- 
tur:  et  postremo  cum  declarasset,  quie  vitia  sigillatim  siugulis  virtutibus  opponunlur  usque  ad 
89.  qu2:stiouem.  mox  iu  90.  adornat  iustriK  tiouem  de  exteruis  humanaruni  opeiationum  prin- 
cipiis."     (Hierouymi  Vielmii,  de  Imv\  ThoiH(f  AquimUis  Doctnrva  et  Scriptis,  lAb.  11.,  p.  118.) 
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then  hope,  despair,  and  fear,  with  its  object,  cause,  and  effects, 
together  with  anger  and  audacity,  come  under  consideration. 
Next,  the  principles  of  moral  actions  are  developed  ;  these  are 
either  internal  or  external ;  and  as  the  moral  capacities  or  facul- 
ties of  man  are  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Surrnna^''^ 
so  here,  in  this  second  part,  man's  habits  come  under  discus- 
sion, first  in  general,  then  in  particular,  as  directing  man  to 
God  or  as  turning  him  away  from  lasting  happiness.  Inasmuch 
as  they  act  in  the  first  direction  they  are  moral,  inasmuch  as 
they  energize  in  the  second  they  are  immoral  ;  these  two  great 
divisions  of  ethic  force  are  treated  of,  first  in  general,  and  then 
in  detail. t  For  example,  the  moral  virtues  are  discussed 
according  to  their  essence  and  their  subject :  intellectual  and 
moral  virtues  are  compared,  and  the  latter  are  distinguished 
according  to  their  relation  to  the  passions  and  to  each  other  ; 
then  the  cardinal,  and  next  the  theological  virtues  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  cause,  means,  connection,  equality,  and  dura- 
tion of  virtue  then  come  under  observation  ;  and  finally  the 
gifts,  beatitudes,  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  analyzed  in  three 
successive  questions.  Having  shown  the  nature  and  connection 
of  the  influences  which  lead  man  to  the  Beatific  vision,  the 
Angelical  next  treats  of  those  elements  which  draw  away  from 
God.  Amongst  the  external  causes  which  are  fruitful  of  evil, 
original  sin  is  especially  rpentioned.J  The  external  principle 
of  evil  deeds  is  Satan,  the  external  principle  of  good  is  God. 
God  teaches  man  by  Law — which  is  divided  into  the  "  Eternal," 
the  "Natural,"  the  "Human,"  the  "Old,"  and  the  "  New  " 
Law — whilst  He  supports  him  by  His  grace,  which  is  treated 
in  .se,  and  according  to  its  causes  and  operations ;  and  finally 
merit  is  spoken  of,  which  is  the  effect  of  co-operating  grace.^ 
In  this  first  division  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  Theo- 

*  Vielums  coiitiuuea  thua  : — "  Et  piwterita  l)rt>nionmn  nieiitione,  quod  in  priori  parte  copiose 
de  illis  (lis(*t>nii8s«t,  ruv.smn  dc  Heo  va  liitioiu-  a>jit,  ipiod  cniii  diiplici  veluti  orgauo  uti  vidi-atiir 
ad  (liicnulos  .  .  .  homines  ;ul  viituti-s ;  U-jjilms  iiiioiniiii.  .  .  .  et  ji^ratia  . 
priiuuin   do   l»\!;ihua,  a  f>().  «iuii'stioii<'  ad  lOH         .  ,         .  po»trenio  de  gratiiB  necessitate, 

OHseutia,  pai  tiiionilois.  caii.si.s.  ot  clVcctibus  u»qtio  ad    114.  qua>btioueni,  qua)  post reuia  est,  ipse 
pleiiu.s  ;j;iatirt,  iua;iiia  fuiu  laudo  doft-t.'     (Loc.  Oil.,  p.  119.) 

t  Take  oxaini)lcs  : — Qtupstio  XLIX. — Uo  babitibiisin  );eM«r!tli.<inoa<l  eonuti  substantiani  :  Art. 
1,  Utiuni  habitus  sit  quaUtas;  2,  I'triiui  habitus  sit  detemiiuata  species  qualitatis;  3.  I'trum 
habitus  iniportet  ordineni  ad  actuuj:  4.  Itiuui  sit  uece.ssariuui  esse  lia)>ituiu.  ( Summn  Theo- 
loiiica.  rriiiia  SrnnuUr  !>.  Uil* — n;i;  J'oL  II.)  Ajjaiu  :  (^nte^itio  L.  —  Ur  subjicto  habituuni  :  .4rt.  I. 
— UtiMini  in  eorpore  sit  ahquis  hal>itus  :  2.  I'tniui  auinia  sit  sitiijectuui  habitus  s«Tuuduin  suani 
osseutiaiu.  \ d  seeunduui  suaui  poteiitiaui  ;  I!.  I'tiuui  in  poteutiis  seusitiva>  imrtis  possit  esse 
ali(iuis  habitus:  4.  I'truni  in  ipso  iuteHectu  sit  ahtiuis  habitus;  5,  I'truui  in  vol  nutate  sit  aliouis 
habitus;  6,  I'trum  in  .Vn^elis  sit  alitjuis  habitus.  fL<v.  Cit.  p.  173 — IIH.)  Or  this  : — Outr.it  io  LI'. 
— Do  viitntibns  (luanlum  ad  <:uuni  essi-utiivs:  Art.  1. — I'trum  virtus  humana  sit  ha)>itus;  2, 
Utrum  virtus  huuuuia  sit  habitus  operativus;  3,  Utrum  virtus  humana  sit  habitus  bonus;  4, 
Utrum  virtus  eonveiiienter  d»>liniatur.     (Ltw  CiL,  p.  189 — 191.) 

t  See  Werner,  Drr  heiligf  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Er.-<ter  Batid,  Fiin^ftfs  CapiUl,  p.  812. 

?  "  IMc  vornehmsten  Anrtoritiiten  dieses  ganzon  ersten  Theiles  der  Moral  sind  .\ristoteles 
iind  .Vuuustinus  :  in  der  hclu  i'  voni  (ie.set/.e  tritt  neben  ihuen  melircre  .Male  Isidor  von  Sevilla 
( Ktiimoh'ij.  nil.  I'.)  botlent.sam  h«>rvor.  anoh  Cictro  utul  die  einleiteiuten  Krorterunpen  dea 
Pi'cri'tiim  (^jirfiddiWerden  aus  dieser  Voraulassuu}:  ofter  citirt."  (NVeruer,  Der heyligt  Thovias 
von  Aquino,  Krstrr  Hand,  Fiiujtts  Copitd,  p.  812.) 
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loffica''  man,  his  end,  the  instrument  by  whic^h  he  is  to  attain 
it,  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  helps  towards  it,  are  all  fully 
brought  forward  and  held  up  to  view  :  in  the  second  division, 
in  the  Secunda  Secundum,  upon  the  basis  already  laid,  the 
Angelical  completes  and  perfects  the  structure  which  he  had 
begun,  and  manifests  the  full  compass  of  his  thought,  together 
with  a  keenness  of  analysis,  subtlety  of  perc(»ption,  and  a 
breadth  of  intuition,  which  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a 
supernatural  revelation.  This  Secunda  Seci^ndiB  occupies  over 
six  hundred  and  sixty  pages.*  Never  has  more  piercing  vision 
been  displayed,  never  a  steadier  hand,  or  a  sharper  eye,  or  a 
wider  range,  or  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  the 
tirst  division  treated  of  virtue  in  general,  here  it  is  considered 
more  in  detail.  It  is  divided  into  seven  leading  headings — the 
three  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
four  cardinal  ones  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance. 

He  speaks  first  of  Faith,  as  an  act,  as  a  virtue,  as  a  habit,  of 
its  cause  and  its  effect ;  then  of  the  graces  of  knowledge  and 
science,  which  correspond  to  it  ;  of  the  opx)Osing  vices,  such  as 
infidelity,  heresy,  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and  blindness  of  mind  ; 
and  finally  of  faith,  science,  and  knowledge  in  relation  to 
precex)t. 

Hope  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  :  hope  as  it  is  in  itself 
and  those  who  have  part  in  it,  and  the  gift  of  fear,  which  is  the 
grace  corresponding  to  it  ;  the  vices  opposed  to  it,  such  as  des- 


*  Saiicti  Ttiomre  Af/uincUis  Snmvm  Tly<tlt>(iica  Sficuwla  Srminda:.  p.  1 — 668:  Vol.  JII.  The  Pro- 
ZofjfHs  gives  ill  tlx-  Anj;»-licars  own  words  tlic  sc-opc  of  tins  iiiastiM-piece  : — "  Pf)Ht  coniinuiurm 
(.'oiisuUMatioiH-ni  dc  viitutibus  et  vitiis,  ct  aliis  ad  iiiatf riaiii  njoialciu  ixntincntiljiis.  nc<;«Ks«;  est 
coiisid«Tare  sin.<;nla  in  six-ciali.  Scrinoncs  fuiin  nioraU's  univcrsali-H  minus  snnt  ntilfs,  <-o(|nod 
actioncs  in  i)aiti«'nlaril)us  .sunt.  l'ot<'8t  aiitfin  aliqnid  in  six'ciali  fonsirtt-rari  circa  niuralia 
diinlicitcr :  uno  niodo  ex  parti;  niatcri;!'  ipsiiis  nioralis.  puta  (inn  considiraf  nr  di- Jiac,  virtiite 
vel  lioc  vitio;  alio  niodo  <|uantniii  ad  spccialcs  status  lioniimnn.  \n\X&  cum  i-onsidcratnr  dc  sub- 
ditis  et  PiTL-latis.  dc  activis  ct  contcnijdativis  vel  <|uil)uscuni(|Uc  aliia  dirtirciitiis  honjinuin. 
Prinio  crfio  ciuisidcrabinius  spccialitcr  dc  his  <iu;c  pertinent  ad  onincs  hoiuinuni  status; 
sccundo  vero  8j)ecialitcr  dc  his  (|Ua' pertinent  ad  dcferniinatos  status.  Kst  autcin  consideran- 
duin  circa  priniinii.  c|uod  si  seorsnni  deterininarfnius  dc  virtntibns,  donis,  vitiis  ct  pra-«'eptis, 
oporti-t  idem  multoties  dicere.  Qui  enini  snllicicnter  volt  tractarc  dc  ]io«;  pnccepto:  Non 
VKPrhnhi-rin,  mrccsse  habet  inrjuirere,  dc  adulterio,  quod  est  «|uud(lain  ])eccatuni.  <;u.jus  ctiam 
CO'initio  dependet  ex  cognitioiu' opi)osit:e  virtutis.  Krit  eri;o  eoin)>endiosior  e,t  exi>editior  cou- 
Bidcrationis  via,  si  sjnnil  sub  eodcni  tra«"tatu  consideratio  pror-edat  de,  virtutc  et  dono  bibi  cor- 
resp(»Mdente.  et  vitiis  o]»pf)sitis.  et  pra-ccptis  atlii  inativis  vel  ne^ati\"is." 

■■  Erit  an  ten)  hie  consideration  is  modus  conveniens  ipsis  \  itiis  h<-euiidum  propria  m  sjic-ciem. 
Ostensum  est  enim  supra.  1 — 2,  rju.  18,  72  et  7.'},  quod  vitia  et  i>iccata  diversilicantnr  specie 
becundinn  materiam  vel  objectum,  non  aiitem  secuiidnni  alias  aillcrentias  p«ccatoruni,  puta 
vordis,  oris  et  operis;  vel  secundum  inlirmitatein,  iguorantiam  et  malitiam,  et  alias  Inijusinodi 
ditlereiitias.  Est  auteni  ea<lem  uiati-ria  circa quain  et  virtus  reete  oi)eratur,  et  vitia  opposita  a 
rectitudiue  recedunt.  Sic  ergr>,  tota  materia  uiorali  ad  «;onsi(lerationera  virtutum  reducta, 
onincs  virtutes  sunt  ult<rius  rediicendie  ad  septem  ;  (luarum  Ins  sunt  tlieolojiicje,  de  qnibus 
jMinio  est  agendum;  alia;  vero  (luatuor  sinit  <'ardinales.  (!«•  quibiis  pf)steriu3  agetur.  Virtutum 
autem  iiitellectualium  una  f|uia«'in  est  prudentia,  qine  inter  canlinales  virtutes  continctur  et 
uinneratur.  Ars  vero  non  pertinet  ad  s<;ientiam  moralem  qua;  circa  agibilia  versatur,  cum  ars 
sit  rtcta  ratio  fortihilium.  u1  siifira  dictum  est,  1 — 2,  qii.  57,  art.  3  et  4.  Alia;  vero  tres  intellec- 
tuales  virtutes,  scilicet  sajnenlia,  intellectns  et  sinentia,  cominiinicanf  etiani  in  nomine  cum 
donis  quibusdnm  Spiritus  sancti.  Uiide  Hinml  etinm  de  eis  considerabitur  in  eonsidt;ratione 
donorum  virtutibus  correspondcntium.  Aliie.  vero  virtutes  )iiorales  onines  aliqnaliter  reducun- 
tnrad  virtutes  «'ardiiiales.  iit  ex  siiiua  <lictis  patet,  1 — 2.  qu.  tjl,  art.  .'!.  Unde  in  (toiisirh-ratione 
ahcii.jiis  virtutis  cardinalis  cr>nsidcrabuiitiir  etiain  omiies  virtutes  ad  earn  ((ualilercuinque  per- 
tineiites.  et  ^itia  opposita.  Kt  .sic  nihil  moralium  erit  prictermibsuni.''.  (Sancti  Thouiie  Aquinatis 
Sumiiue  T/ieologiaB  Htcuiula  HecundtE,  PruLoi/us,  p.  1,  Vol.  II J.J 
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pair  and  presumption  ;  and  those  precepts  which  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  hope  and  to  fear  occui^y  a  considerable  space. 

Then  comes  the  great  treatise  on  Charity,  which  is  the  only 
force  which  can  lead  man  to  his  end,  without  which  all  else  is 
dead,  and  which  is  handled  here  by  the  Angelical  in  that  mas- 
terful manner  which  especially  belongs  to  him.  First  he  shows 
what  charity  is  in  itself,  where  it  resides,  how  it  comes,  and 
whether  it  can  be  increased  :  next  he  treats  of  the  object  of  it, 
pointing  out  who  are  to  be  loved,  and  in  what  order  ;  then  its 
principal  acts,  love,  joy,  peace,  mercy,  beneficence,  alms-deeds, 
fraternal  correction  ;  whilst  their  ox)posites,  hatred,  sloth,  envy, 
discord,  contention,  schism,  war,  quarrels,  sedition,  and  scan- 
dal, are  analyzed  in  as  many  essays;  and,  finally,  those  pre- 
cepts are  pointed  out  which  have  a  bearing  upon  charity ;  and 
the  gift  of  wisdom  and  the  sins  of  folly  are  discussed.* 

The  Cardinal  virtues  come  next  in  order ; — Prudence,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  its  integral  and  subjective  parts,  its  concomi- 
tant virtues,  its  corresponding  graces  ;  imprudence,  negligence, 
and  prudence  of  the  flesh,  which  stand  opposed  to  it,  as  well  as 
those  precepts  which  bring  it  to  bear  upon  mankind.  Justice  in 
itself  is  handled  in  four  questions,  its  parts  in  fifty-nine  ;  then 
piety,  its  corresponding  gift,  and  the  precepts  which  follow 
from  it.  Regarding  justice  in  itself,  right,  justice,  injustice,  and 
judgment,  are  fully  worked  out,  whilst  the  subjective  elements 
of  justice  occupy  eleven  questions,  its  integral  parts  one,  audits 
potential  relations  forty.  The  subjective  elements  or  species  of 
justice  are  d(;nominated  distributive  and  commutative.  The 
opx^osite  of  the  first  consists  in  the  unjust  exception  of  persons  ; 
the  opposites  of  the  second  are  homicide,  mutilation,  and  robbery, 
together  with  unjust  judgment,  accusation,  witness,  and  defence  ; 
and  outside  tlu^  tribunal,  contumely,  detraction,  murmuring, 
derision,  and  malediction.  8ius  against  free  commutative  jus- 
tice are  fraud  aud  usury.f     Under  the   potential   division  of 


*  This  is  how  Vii'limis  t'xphvins  the  Seninda  Sicinida: — "  In  Seciinda  socntida^  vero.  tnmquain 
a  giMiorc  »i\  s)nM'i<'s  coMt'rstiiu  di'scciulit.  N;im  cuin  do  virt  iitibiis.  t-t  iMinnn  oppositis  vitiis, 
<mai  i'\  jx'ccata  diciintur,  (h'(|U»'  iiliis  ad  moruUMii  uiatcriaiu  jtiTtiiuMitilms,  (■(tiiuiiinitMn  t>t 
(inivt'i'salcni  considcrutiom'in  in  Prima  sccnnda>  feoissct :  onfra>  nr«'tininse  t'actnrnin  pntavit,  si 
pia'tciva  «'a  (ininia  in  s|)fcit'.s  siias  di.sjx'rtirct.  vt  si;;illatini  (hn-t-n't.  Ktrnini  actioiiibns 
Imnianis  olximdis  (((tiod  circa  part  i«'nhnia  verscntnr)  nnivt-rsalion-s  doctrina>  niorah's  minus 
]>rosnnt  :  prointh-  dc  virtnl  ihns,  ct  vitiis  st'orsnm,  ac  spcciatim  sibi  a;;cndum  suscci>it.''  (l>e 
£>ivi  Thonur  .tijnimitis  Doctriiut  rt  Scriptis.  Lih.   II.,  p.  119.) 

t  Vidmns  cives  tho  «>rdcr  of  tho  Stviituia  Stciiud4r  tluis: — "Apit  autcm  primo  dc  virtntibns 
Thcolosiicis,  tide,  spc,  «>t  cliaritat<>,  a  prinui  t|na<slionc.  u.s«inc  ad  46.  nam  dc  tide,  illiijuc  corn-s- 
ponilcntibus,  \li.  «iua>stionibns  priorilms  tractat  ;  d<>  sjic  snbindc.  a  17.  n.stpic  ad  li.  dc  iharitatc 
ctuit<>stim,  n  23  ail  4tj.  iisipic.  .lan\  vcro  in  47.  dc  morahbns.  <jua>  Cardinalcs  vooantnr,  quo<l  dns- 
.sica<  sint  .  .  .  ad  lif'i.  u.^unc  c«lis.scrit  ;  hnnc(|nc  tonorcm  scrvat,  ut  a  notioribns  ubiqvie 
liroijrcdiatnv.  hoc  est.  ah  uhjccti.s  a«l  actus,  ct  ab  aciilms  ad  habitus,  subjccta,  cau.sjis.  «  rtVctns. 
tam  inlcvnos.  (luam  cxtcrni>s.  quorum  ])os(eriores  frui'lus  quoquc  voi-autur;  et  inde  ad  eorum 
opi)o.sita.  parlilioncs,  ct  atVccti»)ucs.  Principcm  autcm  moraliuni  virtutnm  prudcntiam.  qua* 
«'tiam  virtus  iutt>llcolualis  est .  a  cpucstionc  47.  ad  Tni.  cxplicat  ;  dciiid»>  in  r>".  a.cit  de  .justitia, 
uscjuc  ad  122.  in  i\\u\  rcpcrics  tractationcni  nobilissimam  dc  rclijiiouo  .  .  .  In  123. 
quastiouc  dc  fortitudiuc  aijit,  usque  ad  170.  de  tempcrautia  docct."     (L<k\  Cit.,  p.  ViO.) 
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justice  are  religion,  devotion,  prayer,  sacrifice,  oblations,  tithes, 
vows,  oaths,  and  their  opposites,  such  as  superstition,  including 
idolatry  and  divination,  then  tempting  God,  perjury,  sacrilege, 
and  simony ;  next  piety,  observance,  diiUa,  obedience,  disobe- 
dience, ingratitude,  vindication,  truth  and  its  oppositc^s,  friend- 
ship, liberality,  avarice,  prodigality  and  equity,  come  under 
discussion. 

Fortitude  is  next  in  order,  and  is  treated  in  its  essence,  mar- 
tyrdom being  its  highest  manifestation,  and  in  its  parts — mag- 
nanimity, magnificence,  patience,  and  perseverance  ;  their  oppo- 
sites,  the  precepts  attached,  and  the  special  gift,  are  developed. 
Then  come  Temperance  in  itself,  its  opposites,  its  parts  in 
general  and  in  particular  ;  shame,  honesty,  abstinence,  fasting, 
gluttony,  sobriety,  drunkenness,  chastity,  virginity,  luxury,  and 
its  divisions  ;  then  the  potential  parts  of  temperance,  continence 
and  meeknes,  modesty  and  humility.  Upon  this  follow  pride 
the  source  of  sin,  and  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  their  punish- 
ment and  temptation  ;  finally  studiousness  as  a  part  of  temper- 
ance, curiosity  and  modesty,  and  those  precepts  which  have  to 
do  with  temperance.* 

Having  dwelt  on  the  several  virtues  incumbent  on  man  if  he 
would  arrive  at  the  Beatific  Vision,  the  Angelical  goes  on  to 
treat  of  those  special  virtues  which  are  principally  accorded  to 
mankind  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  of  the  two  main  condi- 
tions of  human  life  ;  and  by  this  means  the  yaint  advances 
towards  the  realization  of  his  ideal  of  the  most  perfect  state 
and  the  most  perfect  man.  Th(^  different  ministries  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  in  accordance  with  the  various  vocations  amongst 
Christians,  and  the  two  ])rincipal  conditionsof  life  are  the  active 
and  the  contemplative,  whilst  the  several  ministries  are  those 
of  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  of  pastors  and  doctors. 
With  respect  to  prophecy  the  Saint  dwells  on  its  cause,  the  mode 
of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  on  its  division  ;  for  instance,  on 
rapture,  especially  in  connection  with  S.  Paul,  on  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  on  speech,  and  on  miracles.! 

*  Vi»'lmus  continues  thus: — "  Cuniqiu'  virtutes  Thfolofricii-.  ct  Morales,  qnas  enumfravimns, 
ad  honiiniim  oniniuin  .status  et  couditlones  H|»tMtare  vidcaiitur:  aliaque  sint  piTL-tcrea  Dei  dona, 
()ii;e  non  omnibus,  sed  seoisuni  ali«|ni))UH  in  EcclesiiH  hencticiuni  Dens  ini|»eitiii  solet 
de  iis  quoque  e.xplicare  sulnnde  eo  oidine  juoperat.  ut  i)riri<ii>(ni  ioenni  ti  iljiiat  illif^.  quic  ad  oog- 
nitioneui,  qualis  est  proplietia;  seennduni  illi.s.  qu:e  'Ml  elo<;utioiiein.  ut  d(uiuni  linj^uarum,  ser- 
nionis,  scieutiie.  et  sapientije;  tertiuni  illis.  (pia;  ad  operatiouein.  cu.juKinodi  est  gratia  niir- 
a(  uloruni,  pertinent;  et  de  his  quideni  a  171.  >is«nu-  ad  \~H.  tractat.  I'orro  quia  lioniines  inter 
»e.  nf»n  virtutibus  solum,  et  gratlis  gratis  datis.  verum  etiam  operationum  studiis,  et  otfic'iorura 
niultiplieitate.  ac  varietate,  staluum  dirteruut ;  id«-o  .  .  .  ad  vitam  efuiteniplativani, 
et   aetivara  e.xpeTidendani  .         .         sese  transfert.  a  179.  qua-stioue  videlicet,  u.sque  ad 

JR2.  postrenioque  offlcia,  et  status,  qui  persouai  obligatioiu-m  quanidani  dicunt,  a  18:i.  ad  calcem 
operis,  hoc  est,  ad  189.  usque  ah.solvit."     (Loc.  Cit..  p.  12<J— 121.) 

\  Vielmus  tini.shi-s  thus:— "In  qua  explieationc  de  illis  in  genere  prinnim  agit,  deinde  ad 
Htatum  perfectionis  descendit.  et  inde  ad  statum  Rpiseojjoi  uni.  et  Kcjigiosoi  iim.  ("hi  i|uid 
£pi8«-opi  bint,  quidve  Religiosi ;  qujeque  eoruni  ]>rotfSsioni,  et  ordini  <;onveniant ;  qiu>modo 
seceruautur  Beligluues,  et  quid  agere  debeant,  abuude  edocet.     Et  hie  fiuenj  felicissiuium  iuipo- 
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The  whole  movement  of  the  "  Sunnna  Theolcjgica  "is  towards 
the  Beatilic  Vision  of  God,  which  will  be  the  occupation  of 
man's  eternity ;  and  to  tend  towards  it  is  the  X)aramou:nt  duty 
and  the  one  supreme  interest  of  man  on  earth.  And,  in  draw- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the  active  and  contemplative  life, 
the  Angelical  is  but  giving  the  key  to  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  is  simj)ly  manifesting  the  rationale  of  that  complicated 
moral  machinery  of  which  in  part  the  broad  outline  has  been 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  entire  Patristic  spirit  is 
here  displayed  by  him  at  its  fullest  and  its  best  ;*  the  great 
classic  Fathers,  who  have  been  mentioned  as  furnishing  the 
principal  traditionary  elements  to  the  "  AS'z^mma,"  when  the 
Angelical  treats  of  these  two  states  in  combination,  seem  to  be 
vividly  brought  before  the  mind,  and  we  recognize  in  their 
lives  and  characters  typical  specimens  of  that  perfection  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  thrown  into  system  in  this  master-work. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  he  kept  them  before  his  mind's  eye 
as  models,  just  as  the  sculptor  in  his  choicest  w^orks  is  ever 
casting  a  glance  at  some  unrivalled  torso  of  Grecian  art,  so  as  to 
impr(^gnate  his  fancy  with  the  genius  of  the  conception,  without 
servilely  imitating  each  mechanical  motion  of  the  chisel. f  Or 
he  would  seem,  whilst  sketching  his  own  ideal  man,  to  be  un- 
consciously portraying  those  characteristics  which  rendered  him 
Angelical,  and  one  of  the  fairest  figures  of  moral  beauty  to  be 
met  in  the  annals  of  the  ISaints.  Who  ever  realized  in  his  life 
with  such  exquisite  exactness  his  own  high  idea  of  a  divine 
man,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ?  Who  ever  married  so  har- 
moniously that  splendid  combination  of  intense  and  sustained 

nit  si'CundiP  parti,  quain  Gersou  oniniura  acriptis,  qui  matfriam  Moraleni  lianc  tractanint, 
piivtVne  uoii  ;jravate  «|iio(iiie  videtur;  est  eiiiiii  peispii-ua.  locupU-s.  v\  anbtilia,  et,  lit  ejjo 
nrbitror,  Arialotelis  Moialia  lon<;iiis,  (luani  <'»Mi.s('r*'  (|ni.s«|uaiii  ixissit.  oriliut*  «'t  »«>pia  autfoellit. 
N«'(Hi«i  tot  opiniKiiatori's  liahuil  liac  pars.  «iuot  prioics  liabueniiit.  Lnus  Martiuus  Masiister 
ParisitMi.sia  Patniin  nicinoria  t'uit.  (jiii  cam  ali<'iil>i  luitait-  au»us  t'st :  sed  tjiis*  iicnias  Cardiiialis 
CHip'tauus  disci  tf  ac  copiosc  utwiidit,  ac  plane  loiijiius  cxplosit."  (iMLHri  Thoimr  Aquinatis 
Doctrina  <•(  Scriptis.  IJh.  11.,  p.  121.) 

*  Cardinal  Tolctns  explains  the  scope  of  tlie  wliole  Snmma  most  accurately: — "Fecit 
[S.  Thomas]  ctlaiu  alind  opus  niatura  jam  atate.  (piod  Snmina  Theolo^jioa  dicitur,  in  qua  ab 
(>r<liiic  Masjistri  rccessit,  ct  mjro  oidine.  lucviiatc  ct  ;;ravitatt'  res  theolo;'icas  discnssit  ;  opus 
quidcm  utilissimum,  ct  uunciuam  satis  laudaHim.  quod  in  trcs  (livisum  est  partes,  (luaruni 
]>rimain  exnoucndam  snm)>simiis  hoe  aum>.  I't  autem  hu.ius  divisionis  alitjuani  rendauins 
rationem,  advcrtc  de  Deo  diiiiliccm  esse  <'onnition«-m  ;  alterant  dc  eo  respective.  »it  cansji  est 
omnium.  Kst  aulem  causa  uou  «|\ii<lem  malerialis.  ant  t'ormalis;  sed  eflieiens  et  tinalis^ 
li)iiam\  is  aiitem  sit  onuiium  tinalis:  tamen  modo  |>eculiari  est  tinalis  solius  crcatnra-  rationalis, 
(lual«Mius  ipsi  per  j^ratiam  vt  ^loriam  pioponitur  t)l>tiMcndns  et  eommunicandus.  Considcratio 
ci'io  cril  triplex  dc  Pco.  ct  secundum  sc.  et  ut  causa  ellicicns  est,  et  ut  causa  tiualis  creatura* 
ratiiuialis,  nuiximc  homiiiis,  i\u\  iiluribus  uu-diis  inili^jct  ad  suiim  linem  eonscqncndum.  pinra- 
«iue  habct  impcdimcntii.  Juxta  lianc  eonsalcrationem  S.  Thomas  proeessit  ;  nam  in  prima 
l)arte  (h>  Dvo  seeuudnm  st'.  ct  nt  omnium  est  causa  elliciens  per'crcationem  egit,  ft  siiiiul 
etian>  de  c«».  ut  cj*t  causa  liualis  j^cneralis  omnium:  in  aids  vero  duabus  partibus.  ut  est  oaus^i 
liu;«lis  hominis:  qilie  consideratio  in  ln)c  vcrsalur.  juita  in  ostendendis  mediis.  quibus  homo  a«l 
sunm  hum"  tinem  pervenit.  Kt  <inia  media  sunt  duplicia.  intrinseca.  qualia  sunt  viitutca 
morales  ct  Thcolufiic  ;e  ;  «'t  eMiinscca,  qualia  sacianunta  ct  Vcibi  divini  nicainatio:  in  secuu- 
da  parte  t  liulavii  dc  virtnlibns  omnibus  in  nenerali  ct  in  partieulari.  el  de  vitiis  opp<isitis. 
((Ilia  c:idcm  est  doctrin;»  conliariotnm.  In  leiti;i  vcio  pailc  ilc  incaiiiiitionc  ct  sacramentis; 
et  l;uulcm  dc  rcsui reel iouc  ct  ct>pulatione  cum  line."  (Vul.  Francisci  Toleti  i/i  Sum.  Throlog. 
,S.  J'liom.  Aiiuin.  tJmtrratu>,  Tom.  I..  j>niiiiiiiiii,  p.  5 — (i. ) 

<*  See   GtschichU  de-t  heU.    I'hmiuu    von  Aquitu      Dr.   Dotuiuicns     Mett«uleit«r'8    SmleUnui. 

p.  21)— 27. 
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{'oiitiMiiplation  with  tlif^  ()iit])oiini)^  of  purest  wisdom  for  the 
beiielit  of  oth(^rs,  as  tliis  Prince  of  Tli<H)logians  ?  Wyio  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  things  of  God,  in  the  knowh^lge  of  funda- 
mental truth,  and  at  the  same  time  so  tender  towards  others,  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  the  human  rac(%  as  this  Doctor  of  the 
Bh^ssed  Sacrament  ?  Whose  charity  to  man  was  so  overflow- 
ing with  divine  affection,  whose  love  to  God  was  so  burning,  so 
consuming,  as  that  which  flamed  in  his  seraphic  heart,  shone 
like  a  sun  upon  his  breast,  and  brightened  on  his  brow  with  the 
effulgence  of  Paradise  itsf^lf  ?* 

Rt'ad  w^hat  he  says  of  that  great  gift  which  in  its  measure 
made  him  what  he  was  : — 

The  Lord  says  in  the  tenth  chapter  and  forty-second  verse  of  S.  Luke: 
"  Mai-y  hath  (-hosen  the  best  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 
Now  "  Mary  "  signifi(3S  the  contemphitive  life,  and  therefore  it  is  more  excel- 
lent than  the  active:!  that  is  to  say,  the  contemplative  life,  absolutely  con- 
sidere<i,  is  more  excellent  than  the  active ;  and  this  the  Philosopher  proves 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Ethics,  by  eight  argianents,  thus  :  (1)  Ix'cause  the  con- 
templative life  brings  the  noblest  faculty  of  man  into  play,  that  is,  the  intel- 
lect, and  is  occupied  with  spiritual  things,  whereas  the  active  life  is  engaged 
in  external  occupations.!  Hence  "Rachel,"  by  which  the  contemplative  hfe 
is  signified,  is  said  to  mean  vision  of  God  [vlsutii  iwlncipium'],^  whiLst  the 
active  is  figured  by  Lia,  who,  as  S.  Gregory  says  in  his  book  of  Morals, \  was 
blear-eyed :  (2)  because  the  contemplative  life  can  be  more  sustained  than 
the  active,  though  not  in  its  highest  degree  ;^[  hence  Mary,  who  represented 
the  contemplative  life,  is  desci-ibed  as  sitting  assiduously  at  the  feet  of  the 
Loi'd :  (3)  because  there  is  moi'e  pleasure  in  the  contemplative  than  in  the 
active  life,  and  it  was  this  that  made  S.  Augustine  say  that  "  whilst  Martha 
was  ti'oubled,  Mary  rejoiced  :  "**  (4)  because  in  the  contemplative  life  man  is 
more  independent  of  othei's,  since  those  who  practise  it  expei-ience  fewer 
wants;  hence  it  is  said  in  S.  Luke  :  "Martha,  Martha,  thou  ait  careful  and 

*  Professor  Gi)»«lli  speaks  eloqiieutly  ou  the  inents  of  the  Siimnia  : — "  Ivi  [nella  Soninia]  la 
filosotia  SKOiiibra  dOjiiii  iiifiuuiievol  velo.  aincera  e  schietta  <li  forme,  posto  ffiii  I'lisato  orgoglio, 
e  lieta  <li  servire  alia  teoloj^ia,  la  (|uale  si  iiiostra  irraj;Kiata  del  siiodivinohi>leii(loie  ;  la  Ra;;ione 
e  la  Kede  faniio  di  se,  eiasemia  secondo  sua  iiatnra,  hellissiiiia  ed  oltreniirabil  niostra.  Qiial- 
iiiii|ne  jiiii  astriusa  coiitrover.sia.  (|iiahinqiie  |»i(i  iiiala<;eval  quistione.  clie  iiiai  po.ssa  (»(;correre  a 
iiieiite  tiiiiana  qiiaiito  o  alia  oiitoloj^ia.  o  alia  ideolojiia.  o  alia  )>sieolo;;ia.  o  alia  teolo^ria  pol(*niica 
o  alia  doKinatitra  o  all'a.scetifa  e  vattene  lit,  <|iiivi  si  trova  dilliuita,  e  si  ve;;<,'oiio  della  vera  seu- 
tenza  le  prove  e  le  riprove.  In  somina  •jnest'Opera.  vero  tesoro  di  sapienza.  aiKomeiito  uiiiao 
aiizi  clie  raro  della  poteiiza  deHiiinaiio  iiiKegiio  avvalorato  da  soiiracileste  frrazia  h  tale  per 
oKiii  rispetto  clie  piio  solo  essere  lodata  dal  j)iii  Uotto  de'Santi,  e  dal  piii  Sauto  de'Dotti."  (Vita, 
Cup.  XX  r.,  p.  {)&—'J6.) 

t  Opp.  Omnia  S.  Thonijfi  Aqiiinatis,  Vol.  III.,  SummcB  Theologiae  Secunda  SecundUe,  Queeatio 
CLXXXIf.,  Art.  /.,  p.  b09;  Ed.  I'arm. 

X  Qiiffst.  CLXXX.,  Art.  VIII.  ad  2 ;  et  Qwxst.  prcBC.  Art.  IV.,  dd  3. 

5  "  Racliel  vero  ovis.  vel  videiis  priiieipium  hit  Rnrhel  dicntur  qimsi  rna  cliel,  id  est,  viditprin- 
ci;)/«m>  ill terjiretatur;  quia  conteinplativi  siniplices  et  innocentes  sunt  sicut  oves,  at  ab  onini 
tuinultu  sa;culi  alieni  .        .        ut  videaiit  ilium  qui  ait :  Ego  sum  principium  qui  loquor 

vobis."     (Vid.  Cornelii  a  Lapide   Commmtarii  in  Scripluram  Sacram,  Tom.  I.      In  Oenesim,  Cap. 
XXXIX..  n.  28,  /).  245.     Parisiis,  MD(.'CCLIV.J 
~g Moral.,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  XV III.,  a princ 

^  All  the  great  Clinreb  bi8hoi>8  were  the  same.  Bishop  Eusehiusof  Vercelli  (340— 371 )  set  the 
first  example  of  monastic  living.  He  intro<lu<ed  Vita  Communis  amongst  his  clergy.  .S.  Martiu 
of  Tours  CIT.'f — 4(HI)  followed  liis  exani[»Ie  :  fioui  S.  Angnsliiie  llie  |>raefiee  spread  info  Itnly, 
Oaiil.  and  Spain.  In  fact,  total  abanrlonnicnt  of  the  world  was  looked  uj»on  as  oue  of  the  first 
conditions  for  converting  it.  (For  further  iuforuiatiou  see  Giuzel,  hanoniache  Lebensweise  der 
Gei«tUdwn.  p.  19:  Wgensburg,  1851.) 

*"*  Lib.  Dr.  Verbis  Dom.,  Serm.  XXVI.,  Cap.  II.,  ante  med.  [See  Opp.  Omnia  S.  Auyuatini,  Vol. 
v.,  .Sermo  CIV., p.  blC— 619,  Migne.] 
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troubled  about  many  thing's:"*  (5)  because  the  contemplative  life  is  loved 
more  for  its  own  sake,  whilst  the  active  is  directed  towards  othei-s.f  Hence  it 
is  said  in  the  Psalm :  "One  thing  have  I  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will  I  seek 
after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  that 
I  may  see  the  delight  of  the  Lord :  "J  (6)  because  the  contemplative  life  con- 
sists in  a  certain  rest  and  repose,  according  to  the  Psalm :  *'  Be  still  and  see 
that  I  am  God;"$  (7)  because  the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  divine 
things,  the  active  with  human  affairs.  Hence  S.  Augustine  ||  says  :  **  *  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word  ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Mary  heard  :  *  The  \S'^or(l 
was  made  Flesh  ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Martha  served  : "  ^|  (8)  because 
the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  special  to  man,  namely, 
the  intellect,  whilst  those  powers  which  we  have  in  common  with  brutes  take 
their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  active  life.  Hence,  after  it  is  said  in  the 
Psalm:  "Men  and  beasts  wilt  thou  preserve  O  Lord,"  that  is  mentioned 
which  is  special  to  man,  namely,   "In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light."** 

Our  Lord  adds  a  ninth  reason  when  he  says  :  "Mary  hath  chosen  the  best 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her,"  ft  which  S.  Augustine  expounds 
thus:  "Your  part  is  not  bad,  but  hei-s  is  better.  Listen  why  it  is  better: 
because  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  her :  one  day  you  shall  l)e  I'elieved  of  the 
burden  which  oppresses  you,  but  sweetness  of  Tiaith  is  everlasting. "IJ 

Here,  be  it  remarked,  the  three  great  elements  which  go  to 
the  construction  of  the  "  SuiuDia  "  can  be  easily  seen  as  they 
help  in  the  building  up  of  the  Angelical's  synthesis  of  theology, 
— Aristotle's  IWdcs  representing  Reason,  8.  Augustine  standing 
for  Tradition,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  speaking 
with  luminous  distinctness,  declaring  the  infallible  teadiings  of 
the  Scriptures.  Whilst  the  pagan  moral  does  not  point  beyond 
earth,  8.  Thomas  points  up  to  heaven.  His  spirit  was  too  great 
to  be  satisfi(Mi  with  happiness  that  fails  :  he  began  to  gaze  upon 
the  bright  speck  in  the  distance  till  it  grew  before  his  eyes  and 


*  iMke  X..  41. 

t  Kvfii  in  his  troatnicnt  of  the  mystic  lift'  the  Saint  keeps  strictly  to  ch'nr  and  loy;ical 
method.  How  well  Drionx  speaks  : — 'lltnitale  seeontl  [di  t'ant]  en  proeedant  dune  t"ai,(in  si 
iiy:onn'use,  <|Ue  dcpuis  U-  conuiicnceuient  de  son  vaste  ouvia-ie  .jnsciu  ;\  la  lin  on  niaiehe  do 
deductions  en  (h-duetions  d'ai)ie«  des  [uineipes  constants  et  inevitables,  Toutes  ses  divisions 
et  toutes  ses  sulxliv  isions  sont  justitit'-es  j)ar  la  lo^^ique  la  plus  st'vrro,  et  il  n'est  pas  possible  do 
tronver  un  jtlan  (|ui  soit  ;1  la  t'ois  i)lus  vasti-,  jilus  simple  et  plus  natniel.  II  einbrasse  tout,  et 
chai|uc  chosf  s«'  irou\e  si  pai't'iiitenu'nt  ;\  sa  )>lace  qu'on  ne  p(«nsc  pas  t-n  jnircouiant  ce  vaste 
edilice  (lu'il  s(»it  posail>lt'  d'assi^ner  un  autre  ordii-  aux  parti»'s  (jui  le  eonii>ouent,"  ( L^i  Sommf 
2' III o hunt} I tr  (/<•  .S.  ritomas,  Lulin-Fraiifdi^  iii  Juyurd,  ]>ur  M.  I'Abbe  Drionx.,  Jntrvduction,  Toiiu  I., 
p.  15;   y'HriVt,  1853.) 

t  IS.  XX  VI..  4.  §  Vs.  ALT'.  11. 

II  Drionx  notices  how  the  whole  Summa  rests  upon  trndition.  Scripture,  ai.d  rea.<«on.  He  fully 
appreciates  S.  Thonujs'  nuistery  of  tlie  Fathers.  "  Si  nous  examiniuis  le  fond  de  louvrajie."  he 
says,"  lout  le  moudc  reconnailra  qu'il  n'est  j)as  ]>ossiblc  d(>  tronver  une  connaissauee  jilus  pro- 
foiule  des  sainti-s  Kcrilures,  dcs  I'rres  de  I'Mjilise.  des  <lreisions  ties  coueiles  «-t  lics  papes.  «!»•  la 
i>liilosoplii(>  ancienue  et  de  toutes  Ics  sciciu'cs  naturclU-s  .  .  .  Saint  I'anl  est  parnii 
les  cenvaius  saeres  crlui  (pi'il  cil(>  Ic  plus  souvcut  .  .  .  Parnii  les  l*«-n-s  il  a  un*- 
]M(dilccti(m  niartinee  pour  saint  .Vunustin.  niais  il  n'eu  rapporte  j^ts  moins  les  tenuiinuiijjts  de 
saint  Hasile,  de  saint  .\nibroise,  de  saint  Circftoire  et  de  tons  les  autres  doeteurs.  soit  tm'ils 
paraissent  contraires  an  sentiment  qu'il  soutient,  soit  qu'ils  le  eouttrment.  Aristote  est  le  phi- 
losophe  anei»>u  (|\i'il  suit  de  pri'ference.  niais  on  voit  «iu'il  n'ii;nore  )>as  la  tloctrine  des  pla- 
tonicieus,  des  stoicieus  t>t  des  antrcs  ;;ramles  ecolcs  dc  la  Greee.  II  a  In  ("ict-ron.  et  il  sait 
retirtr  de  son  nu-ill«Mir  onvrajji"  pliiloso|>hitiue  [l,es  Tuscnlanes]  h's  vi-rites  U-s  plus  tl«'V«-«-3 
qn'il  renferme."  (Iai  Sotiniw  Tlu-'oloinqtw  ih-  S.  llMinas.  Latin- Fnuiftiis  en  lifyard,  Tom.  I.,  Intny- 
<liu:tion,  i  I.  /».  16.) 

^  Lih.  De  Verbis  Dom.,  Sernt.  XX  VI.,  Cap.  IT.,  ciirii  inetL    [Iak.  CiL] 

**  Ps.  XXXIV;  8.  tt  Luke  A.,  42. 

it  U(>.  (le  Verbis  Dom.  [Loc.  Cit.] 
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enlar^n'd  its  disk,  and  unfolded  bt'foro  his  contemplation  into 
the  ett'ulgence  of  su})ernatural  vision,  iin])(n"fect  liere,  yet  never 
to  be  quenched,  but  rathtn*  to  be  perfectjid  when  Christ's  Face 
shall  be  unveiled,  and  His  glory  shall  appear.* 

This  second  part  of  the  ^^  Suinnia^''  appeared  in  two  large 
volumes,  the  lirst  containing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ques- 
tions, including  six  hundred  and  nineteen  articles;  the  second 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  articles,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  questions-f 

On  the  appearance  of  the  master  portion  of  this  work  the 
G<uieral  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  whic^h  w^as  sitting  at 
Florence,  was  besieged  by  applications  from  various  universi- 
ties, imploring  the  Fathers  to  send  the  Angelical  to  teach  in 
their  several  schools.  Bologna,  fearing  to  lose  him,  did  all  in 
its  power  to  persuade  the  Chapter  to  allow  him  to  remain  ; 
Paris,  for  the  third  time,  forwarded  its  warm  petition  ;  % 
Rome  intreated  that  the  greatest  of  theologians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  give  (clat  to  the  most  Christian  city  of  the  world  ; 
whilst  beautiful  Naxjles,  which  years  ago  had  been  dazzled  and 
charmed  by  his  brilliancy  and  virtue  as  a  youth,  and  which  had 
not  forgotten  his  early  history,  more  fervently  than  all  tlie  rest 
prayed  the  Fathers  in  Chapter  assembled  to  allow  Brother 
Thomas  to  return  to  the  University  of  which  he  had  been  so 
bright  an  ornament,  to  pour  out  his  matured  knowledge  as  a 
finished  theologian.  Charles,  King  of  8icily,  joined  in  this 
supplication  ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  wishes  so 
earnestly  expressed  by  so  admirable  a  Prince  should  prev^,il 
over  all  the  rest.^ 

The  yaint  therefore  left  Bologna  for  Naples,  and  passed  some 
little  time  in  the  oldVonvent  of  S.  8abina,  where  he  renewed 
the  recollection  of  his  youthful  years,  when  hurrying  away 
from  maternal  influence  at  Naples,  he  had  found  peace  in  the 
palace-convent  of  Hyacinth  and  Ceslas,  and  comfort  in  the 
simjjle  church  where  S.  Dominic  had  loved  so  niuch  to  pray.|| 

*  All  th«  writers  of  the  Saint's  life  speak  of  the  extraordinary  power  that  was  given  him  of 
8*-<Mii}i  tliinKS  of  the  other  moiUL     (For  example,  see  P'rif^erio,  Lib.  JII.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  137.) 

t  It  is  striking  how  the  Angelieal  selects  as  his  authorities  in  his  Summa  those  special  men 
who  are  Hpecially  stronj:  upon  the  particnlar  (|nesri<>n  iind»'r  discussion.  For  instance,  in  the 
moral  portion  of  the  Siniwln  iSi-nin'i^n  there  is  S.  Anfjustine;  in  <Janon  Law  S.  Isidore,  Gratian, 
the  Ifecrees  Of  tlif  I'opfK.  hmH  the  ('or/nu<  .Juris  (JiviUn:  in  contetnplation,  S.  Grej^ory  the  Great, 
8.  Bernard,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's:  then  in  natural  virtue  Cicero,  Sallust,  Macrohius,  &c. 

%  ■•  L'Kcole  de  I'aris  faisoit  sea  diligences  p«)ur  lavoir  une  seconde  on  troisi^-nie  fois:  elle  ne 
manquoit  jtas  de  litres,  pour  exiuer  la  i)ict<'rence,  puisqu'elle  pouvoit  toujours  le  regarder 
coniine  son  <-leve,  et  I'un  de  ses  plus  illustres  niernhres.  On  ne  iu>us  a  point  conserve  la  Lettre, 
qui  fut  e<;rite  h  ce  sujet ;  niais  dans  (;elle.  «jue  les  Jiieiues  I)o«;t-«'urs  ^crivirent  deux  ans  apr^-s, 
au  Chapit  le  (Jenerai  des  FF.  I'recheurs.  <iui  se  tenoit  ii  Lyon,  et  qui  est  rapportee  dans  I'llis- 
toire  de  lUniversite  de  Paris,  on  y  fait  nienlion  de  celle-ci :  C%ivi  eum  d  nostro  (JolUgio,  (reiierati 
CnfiituU)  Vbtro  forftUiip  relfhraVj  rifjuii^inn'imts  viatanOr,  proh  dolor!  wju  jitAuimvH  obtinere.  Les 
Romaiiis  deniandoient  aussi  la  nienie  faveur."     (Touron,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  224 — 22.5.) 

i  See  Bareille,  IfiHloire  de  S.  Thomas  d Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  'XLl,  Qualrieme  Edition. 

II  See  Chop.  VI.  p.  56,  of  this  uorl: 
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Here,  where  his  little  cell  still  may  be  seen,  he  coinnif^nced  the 
third  part  of  the  ''^  Sumnia,'''  and  wrote  his  Commentary  on 
Boethius. 

In  due  course  he  set  out  for  Naples,  and  en  route  visited  his 
old  friend,  Cardinal  Richard,  at  whose  country-house  he  had 
converted  two  Jewish  Rabbies  some  years  before.  Here  he  fell 
ill,  but  he  speedily  recovered  ;  then  his  socius,  Reginald,  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever.  The  Angelical 
applied  a  relic  of  S.  Agnes  to  the  invalid,  a  relic  which  he 
carried  about  his  person  in  admiration  of  the  spotlessnessof  the 
Saint,  and  Reginald  was  instantly  and  wholly  cured.*  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  population  when 
S.  Thomas  entered  Naples  cannot  be  conveyed  by  mere  descrip- 
tion. It  was,  historians  say,  a  genuine  ovation.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  reception  of  JS.  Athanasius  in  Alexandria.!  The 
whole  city  turned  out  to  meet  the  man  of  God.  The  highway 
was  one  sea  of  human  heads,  which  flowed  steadily  in  one 
direction,  when,  touching  upon  the  simple  cortege  of  the  Angel, 
ical,  and  surrounding  him,  and  almost  swallowing  him  up,  it 
gradually  flowed  back  towards  the  city.  Frantic  were  the  shouts 
of  joy  amongst  the  people,  wildly  and  enthusiastically  they  bore 
their  prize  along  towards  the  great  convent  of  S.  Dominic  ;J 
triumphant  was  the  entry.  His  genius  and  gentleness  capti- 
vated serious  and  learned  men  ;  the  orator  saw  in  him  one  pos- 
sessed, if  not  of  powers  of  display,  of  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  ;  religious  men  in  looking  on  him  beheld  the  cham- 
pion of  their  order,  and  a  pattern  to  be  copied  only  at  a 
distance  ;  theologians  saw  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  beyond  the 
range  of  envy  ;  kings  and  nobles  recognized  under  the  rough 
tunic  of  the  Friar  the  bluest  and  purest  blood  of  Italy,  whilst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  unlettered  simpleton,  in  cast- 
ing their  eyes  upon  the  great  Angelical,  remembered  how  he 


*  Spcukiug  of  tlu"  An<;«>lical's  fiiitli  in  tlu«  intororssion  of  tho  Samts,  the  Vita  says: — "Di'lolie 
resariiinio  in-  ditMh-  «nu'l,  I'lit-  con  UritiiiaMo  If  avniiu':  iini>»Toi-lu'  fssfiulosi  iiitVnuato :  e 
visilaiiuolo  sail  Toinaso.  1(»  ritvovo  «lal  inalt-  anj;ravato:  »•  roiin-  vhv  ili  ju'ilVtlo  nu*<ln'o  protV-s- 
xionc  facfva  ;  iinnia  roiit>olaii(loU>.  accliioclic  il  iiiaU-  coinportati)  havcsst- :  <>  piiscia  (It-Uc  coiiso- 
latioiii  opt'iaiulo  i  i-oipoiuli ;  ma  (li\  ini  iimt«li.i.  l'»'8soit«i.  vhv  llav^•^8«'  riromo  alia  Ix-ata  Allies*', 
])i<'Haii(l()la.  t'h«'  socont'i-  ^jli  tlovcssf,  vhv  pi-r  i  suoi  un-riti  liavort-bbf  otttiiuto  apprt-sso 
uiroiinipotcntc  W\o  la  haniti'i.  c  li  post-  aopra  la  testa  alcinic  v«-lit|iiif  ilrlla  »u<U'tta  s;tiita  A):iU's«'. 
vhv  hii  |)(*i'tava  atlosso  dv\  coiitiiiuu,  \)vv  csst'if  molto  divoto  di  nm-Ua  Santa:  v  jili  disso,  fli'<->;li 
liavfsai' di\otioin>  a  qiudla  bt'iu'dt'ttu  Vfifiint>:  Ik'lu-  tatto.  riiifcrnio  si  senti  suliito  sano.  " 
(  I'ita  tti  Sail  Toiiuuw  ii\4quino,  p.  30;  Toiuon,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  lib;  Bareille,  Ctuip.  XXI'., 
p.  ;i2;i.)        • 

t  Sec  Chap.  III.,  ?).608o/  thU  Volumr. 

t  "  Son  iMitic'O  dans  fvtto  vilU"  fiif  nn  v«ritablo  trioinpln';  vt  vv  trioniplio  etait  d'aiitant 
pins  boan,  qu'il  nvait  vtv  plus  spontant-,  plus  univ  erst-l.  r<uit«'s  Irs  j-lassi's  dr  la  sooiftt'  8«« 
in»>ss»''rt'nt  av«>o  nn  t'fjal  »Mitbousiasiu»'  sur  hs  ims  do  Thomas  d°A(|Uin.  l.a  ;iloirt'  df  c»'t 
luuuuu'  rt'itoudait  r>  tons  h\s  sent  iiutuls,  ;\  toutis  U-s  idtfs.  Lcs  htt  i«s.  l«>s  ijiaiids  «  t  toutt- la 
l>(>pulatiou  d«>s  d'oU's  ai'ooniaifMt  pour  t'ontcmjtlcr  la  phis  luuitt-  prisonuiticatioii  df  la  sfifUff. 
hi'  pfuplf  hii-iuonu'  so  piofipitait  i\  la  ifUi-ontif  du  ;;fiiif .  paiff  qiu'  o*-  »;«'nif  ftait  nn  rflis:ifux 
et  nn  saint  .  .  .  La  foule,  oninf  et  rfsjU'i-Hif  nsf .  rafi-iunnnjina  .jns<jn"anx  portfs  de 
ce  oonvf  nt  doniinioAiu  oil  Thonuvs  avail  tMubrassc  la  piotV  ssion  reliiiif  use'  (Barcille,  Chtip. 
XX  v..  p.  ;f25— 326.) 
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liad  abaiidoiKMi  all  earth  could  offer,  and  all  that  pride  of  place 
could  give,  to  serve  God,  like  them,  iu  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  in  conii)any  of  the  poor.     ' 

To  the  Ang(>lical  liims(»lf  it  must  have  been  a  strange  sensa- 
tion to  feel  hiins'^lf  borne  along  in  the  surging  frantic  crowd,  if 
he  was  not  altogc^ther  unconscious  of  tln^ir  jubilant  applause — 
to  find  himself  the  idol  of  that  hour,  if  he  was  not  still  serenely 
living  in  the  sunlight  of  the  upper  world.  Anyhow,  he  speedily 
set  himself  once  more  to  his  accustomed  work,  lecturing,  preach- 
ing, contemplating,  corres])onding,  and  x)enning  the  remainder 
of  the  ^'Siiinina  Theological^  Here  he  was  in  his  old  city  once 
again  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  early  boyhood  ;  where, 
as  an  infant,  he  was  taken  to  the  baths  ;  where  the  bright  light 
had  shone  around  his  brow  ;t  where  our  Lady  chose  him  for 
her  own  ;:|:  and  where  he  first  learnt  to  love  8.  Dominic,  and  to 
exercise  his  extraordinary  powers  of  logic  and  of  memory. 
Here  he  was  comparatively  within  easy  distance  of  Roc(;a 
Sicca,  San  Giovanni,  Loreto,  Belcastro,  and  Cassino — of  his  old 
haunts  where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  It  almost 
Seemed  as  if  a  pilgrim  had  come  home  ag^in  after  a  long  absence 
in  an  alien  land — home  again  to  labour  a  little  more,  to  rest, 
and  then  to  die.^ 

During  the  year  and  a  half  he  was  at  Naples,  he  composed 
several  important  works.  He  finished  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  fifty  Psalms,  and  did  all  he  Was  destined  to  do  to  the 
"  Suvima  Theological  He  w^rote  ninety  questions,  including 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine  articles  of  the  third  part :  and 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  complete  his  great  scheme,  he  had, 
in  reality,  finished  it  in  the  main,  after  he  had  treated  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  had  drawn  out  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
knowledge,  grace,  and  perfections  of  Chri*st,  of  the  mysteries  of 
His  life,  and  of  His  merits  and  His  passion. 

This  third  part  then  dwells  on  three  great  subjects,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and 
the  General  Judgment,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  salvation — 
beginning  with  God  as  man's  Maker,  and  ending  with  Him  as 
liis  Judge.     And  although  the  Angelical  did  not  get  beyond  the 

*  See  Banille,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  328;  Touion,  Liv.  III.,  Cliap.  VII., p.  227. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Clutp.  I.,  p.  4. 

t  See  VoL  I.  of  this  work,  Ch/ip.  I.,  p.  4. 

i  The  Kiiij?  not  only  pctitioiu-d  to  liave  tin;  Angelical  at  the  University  of  Naples,  but  he  also 
paid  a  jiension  for  him: — '•  X«apoli  i^jitur  rejjiis  sliptMidiis  Hacrani  di8ci])linaui  docuit  usque  ad 
vit.'K  exitutn,  «-t  narraiit  liistorici  priL'.stitufaiii  illi  fuis.se  niercedem  uniiis  luiciaj  ami  per  siiigu- 
lo8  menses."  (See  Elloginm  Huiloricum,  Opp.  Omnia.  i>.  Tlioniic  Aquinatis,  p.  2G,  Vol.  I.J  And  in 
commemoration  of  the  above  the  following  inscription  Jias  been  written; — "  Viator,  hue  ingre- 
di^ns  siste  gradum,  atqtie  vene-rare  hanc  imuginem  et  cathedram  in  qua  sedens  Mag.  Hie  ThoriiUH  de 
Aquino  de  Neap,  cum  J'requente,  ut  par  erat.  auditorum  concursu,  et  illius  aaiculi  felicitate  admirabili, 
doctrinam  Tlieologicam  docebat."    (Loc.  Cit.j 
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Treatise  on  Penance,  still  this  third  part  was  made  up  of  extracts 
from  his  other  works.  The  treatment  on  our  Lord  falls  into 
two  main  portions,  one  dwelling  on  Ilis  Person,  the  other  on 
Ilis  life  and  works.* 

First,  8.  Thomas  spt^aks  of  the  hypostatic  union  in  itself,  of 
the  person  assuming  human  nature,  of  the  nature  assumed,  of 
the  parts  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  order  of  assumption  ; 
next  of  the  accompanying  gifts,  of  the  grace  of  Christ  as  man, 
and  as  Head  of  the  Church  ;  of  His  knowledge  in  general,  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  His  soul,  of  infused  and  experimental 
knowledge,  and  of  the  power  of  the  soul  of  Christ  :  then  of  the 
defects  which  He  assumed  as  to  His  body,  and  as  to  His  soul  ; 
then  again  of  the  results  of  the  union  as  they  affect  Christ 
himself,  as  to  His  being.  His  will.  His  operation  ;  as  they 
regard  the  Eternal  Father  in  respect  of  subjection,  prayer, 
priesthood,  adoption,  predestination  ;  and  finally  as  they  influ- 
ence us  in  respect  of  adoration,  and  of  the  Lord's  mediatorial 
office  in  regard  of  His  creatures.  His  work  on  earth,  His 
passion,  and  His  glorification  fall  under  four  heads  :  His  coming 
into  the  world.  His  progress  through  the  world,  His  going  out 
of  it,  and  His  exaltation,  which  begin  with  the  twenty-seventh 
and  end  with  the  fifty-ninth  question.f 

And  in  this  we  have  an  outline  of  the  great  moral  instrument 
for  forming  iimu  into  Christians.  Here  we  see  the  influence  of 
the  Solitaries,  whose  companionship  was  with  Christ,  of  the 
Fathers  who  lived  to  Him  alone,  and  of  the  great  Founders  of 
Monastic  Orders,  whose  one  end  and  aim  was  to  reproduce  His 
likeness  upon  the  earth.f    Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  IS. 


*The  Prologus  shows  the  scope:— "Quia  Salvator  noster  Doniinns  Jesus  Christus.  teste 
angelo,  popnlum  mmm  xalrnm  fadem  a  prccntis  fonim.  vi:un  vcritatis  nobis  in  seipso  demonstravit, 
per  (inain  ad  iH-atitudincni  ininiortalia  vita'  n'sur<i«'nd()  i>frv«"uin'  po.s.sinms:  nto<sst>  t-st  ut  a«i 
consiiininationt'ui  totiu.s  tlieolosici  ne^jofii,  \>oM  considtratioiuMn  ultiini  finis  Ininiana'  vita' et 
virtutuni  ac  vitioiinu.  dc  ipso  oniniuni  Salvatoro  ac  Ixiuliciis  t-jiis  liuniano  jicneri  )»rastitis 
uotrtra  considcratio  subsciinatur.  Circa  (jiiain  (1)  cousidcranduiu  octunit  dr  ipso  Salvatoie; 
(2)  dc  sacraincntis  ejus,  (luibns  saliitcni  consc(iuiniur ;  (U)  dc  tine  innnortalis  vita-,  ad  (|uani  per 
ipsnni  rcsuvficndo  pcrvcninius.  ("irca  nrininin  dni»lcx  considcratio  occiirrit:  prima  est  dc  ipso 
Incarnationis  niystcrio.  secundum  ouod  Dens  pro  nostra  salute  tactuscst  homo;  sccunda  de  his 
qua'  ])cr  ii)suni  Salvatorcm  nostrum,  idcst.  Dcum  incarnatum.  sunt  acta  et  passiw"  (Saucti 
llioina^  A«iuinatis  Sumiiut  'lIuoUHiicit.  I'ars  Ttrtio.  I'rvlonus  p.  1,  Vol.  IV.) 

t  T1h>  whole  history  of  redemption,  as  drawn  out  in  this  ixutiou  of  the  Summa  Throloaicn 
can  be  taken  in  at  a  };lancc,  by  looUinji  "t  the  lojlowiii;;  sdieme:— "  Has  Waken  nud  Lcitlcii 
(liristi  wild  unter  die  vier  Katcfioiicn  des  iiu/mi.sx.s.  progrtssu^.  eynasiu^  und  rxalUUio  Chiisti 
ycbniclit, .jedo  abermals  vier  .Momentc  in  sich  tatisond  : 


I. 

IN(}KK.«(SUS: 

1.  Enipf'iin^niss  (qu. 

•11— U), 

2.  Geburt    {(/it.     3."). 

:«i), 

3.  Beschncidunjj 

(</».  a:). 

4.  Taute  (qit.  as.  39), 


II. 
PHoiiKKssrs  : 

1.  Waudcl  (</n.  40), 

2.  VorsiuluuiK  (qu. 

41). 
3  Lehrc  [qiu  42), 

4.  W'under  (</».  43— 
4.->). 


HI. 

K(lKKSSfS  : 

1.  Leideu  (qn,   46— 

4;>), 

2.  Tod  (.;«,  50), 

3.  Bc};rabuis8   (qu. 

51). 

4.  Hiilleufahrt  {qu. 
52), 


IV. 

KX.\LT.\T10: 

1.  Auferstehung  (qu.  53—56), 

2.  Himmelfahrt  {qtu  57), 

3.  Throneu    zur    Rechtou    de8 

Vaters  {qu.  53), 

4.  Wiederkunft  zum  Gericht« 
(qu.  5a.'") 


— Weruer,  Dfr  hfiligr  Tfioinas  wn  Aquino,  Erstrr  Band,  Fiiu/tes  Capittl.  p.  819— «2a 
t  It  is  in  this  that  the  inrtuence  of  the  monastic  svstem  of  theoloj;v  wliich  riourished  at  S. 
\U'tor  8  IS  perceptible  in  the  method  of  S.  Thomas,  namely,  that  he  aims,  not  onlv  at  displaying 
tne  scientific  hf-urc  of  theology,  but  at  turniim  out  inotui.-itic  m,,i  .•  that  is.  men  Of  liolocau^^tio 
sacrifice,  men  of  adoring  love,  men  of  siiiKleness  of  purpose.  Christians  in  every  way  complete. 
1  Ills  comes  out  with  jjrcat  clearness  when  a  ctunpari.son    is  instituted  between  the  system  of 
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Anthony  aiul  his  courageous  abandonment  in  the  desert ;  of  S. 
Athanasius  and  his  indomitable  battling  in  the  cause  of  the 
Word  Iiicainati^  in  the  world;  of  8.  Basil  and  8.  Gregory  TJteo- 
logu^  in  their  abiding  adoration  of  His  Image  ;  of  8.  Chrysostom 
whose  life  was  lived  away  in  defending  His  revelation  ;  of  8. 
Jerome  aiid  8.  Augustine,  who,  out  of  love  of  Him,  quelled  th(i 
giant  rebellion  of  their  natures  ;  and  of  8.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  moulding  their  intellects  and  hearts 
on  His  model,  were  enabled  in  turn  to  fashion  the  civil  order  of 
soci<»ty  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Cross.*  The  Christ- 
principle  which  animated  them,  was  paramount  in  the  will  and 
reason  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.  If  his  one  real  striving  was  to 
conform  himself  to  the  image  of  the  8aviour,  his  one  solitary 
ambition  was  to  construct  a  scheme  or  instrument  for  forming 
men  after  the  same  j)attern  ;  for  elevating,  purifying,  and  widen- 
ing their  natures  ;  and  for  filling  them  with  the  force  and  gener- 
osity, with  the  purity  and  charity  of  the  Crucified.  All  that  is 
mighty  in  intellect,  and  all  that  is  sovereign  in  will,  by  the  action 
of  this  organism,  can  be  turned  towards  the  noblest  end  in 
imperishable  endurance.f  The  rulers  of  the  Church  here  can 
see  the  nature  of  true  force  of  character,  true  justice,  true 
benignity,  and  breadth  of  view  ;  here  they  are  taught  that  noble 
art  which  combines  giant  strength  with  divine  gentleness,  whilst 
they  learn  how  to  exhibit  the  uprightness  of  a  judge  with  the 
tender  consideration  of  a  father.  Here  the  theologian  or  phi- 
losopher can  instruct  himself  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of  true 
development  of  mind,  of  expansion  and  accuracy,  of  grasp  and 
steadiness,  in  the  intuitions  of  faith,  and  in  the  deductions  of 
the  reason  :  here  man's  brain,  if  he  will  but  open  it,  may  be 
flooded  with  light,  and  invigorated  by  an  element  which  is 
next  door  to  a  revelation  ;  here,  in  a  word,  is  exhibited  a  com- 
plicated yet  sublimely-simple  moral  machine,  constructed  by  the 
illuminated  genius  of  a  8aint,  for  widening  all  the  faculties, 
ennobling  the  character,  and  fashioning  the  intellect  of  man 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  Christianity. 

the  Victoriiies  and  that  of  our  Saint.  Thf  Eastern  Fathers  gave  hreadth.  the  Latin  sohdity, 
the  Greek  force,  and  tlie  Victorines  direction.  (See  the  First  Volume  of  thin  work,  Chap.  XL, 
XII..  p.  no— 145j.) 

*  Who  knows  in  these  days  how  to  control  the  masses  as  S.  Atlianasins  did,  and  S.  Basil, 
and  S.  Chrvsostoni  ?  Who  jjossesses  their  divine  larjjeness.  their  nerve,  and  yet  tlieir  gentle- 
ness and  deli«;acy  of  feelinj^,  their  sweetness  and  yet  their  force  of  character  ? 

t  It  at  once  ocrcurs  to  any  calm  and  .judicial  mind  that  it  is  visionary  to  hope  that  the 
"  Sumtiia  Thfoltif/icM"  will  ever  become  a  text-hook  amonfjst  ediicatinjj  men.  Truly,  one  thine 
is  practice,  another  is  theory.  It  may  he  vi.sionary  to  anticipate  tliat  a  tln-ory  will  be  adopted 
soon  whidi  seems  far  removed  from  peoi)le'8  ti)ou<;lits.  Tli(^  men  in  Plato's  cave  or  den 
believed  in  shadows,  and  were  ready  to  put  any  one  "  to  death"  who  attempted  to  undeceive 
tliem.  But  the  fact  of  men's  obstinacy  in  error  does  not  make  it  less  necessary  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  rather  the  more  so,  and  that  often  and  repeatedly.  However  soundly  men  may  sleep 
they  wake  at  last  if  they  are  shaken  rudely  enough.  It  is  difHcult  to  convert  the  worshippers/ 
of  /alse  gods  or  of  home-made  idols.  But  if  there  is  a  way  of  doing  so  it  is  by  thrusting  before 
their  attention  the  trne  theory  of  life,  and  before  their  eyeM  the  highest  models  of  the  same: 
that  is,  the  "  Summa"  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Churcli. 
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If  the  impression  on  the  wax  is  exquisite,  equally  perfect 
must  be  the  die  sunk  into  the  steel,  that  is  to  say,  the  theory  of 
the  Summa  TJieologica  must  exactly  correspond  with  its  impress 
on  the  soul  in  the  order  of  active  life.  And  as  each  delicate 
line,  and  spiral  whorl,  and  gentle  curve  which  goes  to  form  the 
whole  design  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  very  act  of  stamp- 
ing out  every  pre-existing  form,  so  is  it  with  the  "  Sumnia  "  of  8. 
Thomas.*  The  perfect  Christian  theory  is  the  annihilation  of 
►all  other  schemes  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it,  be  they 
founded  on  })hilosophy,  politics,  or  religion  ;  and  the  perfect 
Christian  man,  by  the  very  act  of  being  what  he  is,  becomes  an 
active  foe  and  sworn  antagonist  to  every  princij)le  in  the  order 
of  action  and  ideas  which  crosses  the  imprint  of  Christ's  image 
on  the  heart.  Thus  the  ^^  Suimna  TJieologica''''  i^  not  only  a 
colossal  challenge  to  the  unbelieving  world,,  but  it  is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  creating  patristic  men,  and  turning  out  matchless 
champions  of  the  Cross.  It  simply  embodies  the  principles 
which  animated  the  soul  of  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  and  of  8. 
Athanasius,  8.  Basil,  and  8.  Gregory,  in  the  world. 

And  though  his  own  great  specialty  was  contemplation, 
though  he  shrank  away  from  active  life,  8.  Thomas  was  not 
moved  one  hair's  breadth  in  the  just  balance  of  his  mind.  His 
perfect  type  of  highest  perfection  is  not  exclusive  contemplation 
after  all.  The  outcome  of  his  "  Sum  ma  Tlieoloqica^''  the  noblest 
aud  the  best  which  that  huge  moral  instrument  would  aim  at 
turning  out,  points  straight  at  those  great  specimen-men  who 
have  been  spoken  of  before,  those  who,  anointed  with  the 
unction  of  the  Episcopate,  possess  the  plentitude  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  clu^rish  in  the  centre  of  thi>  heart,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  calling,  that  self-inimolatiug  heroism  which  is 
the  life-spring  of  noble  deeds.f     It  is  not  the  pure  contempla- 

•■  It  may  bf  ol)jt»ot»'(l  that  tin'  An<rclioal  did  not  wholly  catch  the  traditionary  teaching  of 
the  Churcli,  for  cxanijih',  in  his  treat  iiicnt  ot  the  Iniuiai-iilate  Coneejition.  There  is  no  ihiiiht 
tliat  he  held  the  Loniliard's  view  when  lu<  wrote  his  Tract  on  the  "  Sahttatio  .4)Hjtlif\i,"  (S«-e 
}\)l.  I.  o/this  iriirk.  ('Imp.  XXL.  p.  .CU) ;  noti\  also  Opu.tc.  VI.,  p.  i:>:i):  hut  there  are  not  wantins; 
grave  authorities  who  inaiiilain  that  the  Saint  held  ami  taught  the  revealed  doctrine  in  his 
more  important  works.  Let  Wi-rner  s]>eak  : — "■  Pass  Thomas  die  Lelire  \<m  ch-r  nnhetlet-kten  Km- 
pl'iingniss  Mariii  hcstritteii,  ist  nieht  sieher  I'estgestellt .  ohwohl  die  ihm  ziigesehriehene  L«hre 
von  ein«'r  nachfolgemh'n  Ileilignng  der  in  Selinld  empfangei\en  .luiiglVan  naeh  dem  Vorgango 
cines  Johannes  Uamasceuns.  Hadltertus  Pasehasius,  liatramnns,  Anselmns.  llild<-hert.  Hernar- 
dns,  Kichard  von  St.  Victor.  Kngelliert.  Odo  von  Camhrai.  I't-trus  Veneraliilis.  Alhertiis  Magnua 
nieht  i'llierraschen  kann  nnd  sogar  als  seine  wahrsclieinliche  Ansieht  zu  vernmllien  wiire. 
Indi'ss  muss  l)emerkt  werden  dass  zu  ^^  iederholten  .Malen  ueHcrlichst  dnrcli  (^irdinal  I.ani- 
hruseliini  ( Dc  hiiiiutridnto  I'irijiiiis  concrptu.  Horn.  liU'J)  behauptet  worden  ist,  die  Sehrilten  des 
luuligeii  Thonms  s»'ien  von  s)>:it<'ren  Ahsehreihern  an  vt-rsehiedenen  Stellcn,  nann-ntlich  Jeneii, 
welclie  i'lher  die  nnbetleckte  Kmi>tangniss  handeln.  gefiilscht  worden.  V«>n  getli.-^sentlichcn 
Text ver;'inilerungen  si)ri('ht  bereils  .loannes  Nieolajns  in  seiner  Vorrcdc  zur  I'ariser  Ansgabe 
von  Thomas'  Werkeii  (llili.t) ;  Lanibrnsehini  bemerkt.dass  <lie  Stelh>  :  »i«v  nntf  uiiimiitinnfiii.  ut^ 
in  aniiiiiitione.  sai  pc-^t  aiiimittiniifin  .■<iiiictific<ttit  n.  s.  w..  welehi-  '.i  tin.  27,  <ir<.  2  zu  lescn  ist.  in  meh- 
reren  alten  llumisehriftin  sit-h  ni»ht  tiniU-."  (I^r  heiliye  Thvmas  von  Aquino,  Kratcr  Band, 
Sichstr.t  Capitcl,  p.  8t)8,  note.) 

*  AjuI  in  drawing  out  his  theor.\  of"  ]>«rtection  the  Angeli«'al  makes  use  of  those  very  men 
who  have  alreaily  been  l>rought  forward  .is  tvpesof  tlte  nol)lc.st  class  of  Christian  hen»es: 
ind«>ed,  not  only  they  are  unoicd,  hut  otlursalso;  for  exanipli-,  in  <^>u<rsti<>  Cl.XXX.,  Art.  T., 
j:>.  599,   S.  Grcgorv  the    (ireat    is  »iuolcd    live  times;    ju  the    next   (^Utrjilio  four  times,  as  well  aa 
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tive,  nor  is  it  the  man  of  pure  action,  who  represents  the  pattern 
Christian  of  the  Angelical :  but  it  is  he  who,  from  the  very 
overflow  of  liis  contemplating  spirit,  pours  out  upon  others 
the  riches  of  his  piety  and  the  fulness  of  knowledge  ;  who,  if  he 
has  not  actually  renounced  all  created  things,  isx>repared  to  do 
so  in  his  heart,  and  to  trample  on  them  out  of  love  of  God  and 
man  ;  who,  '*  ex  abuiidantia  dilectionis  dimnce,''^  in  the  wide- 
ness  of  his  charity,  embraces  all  mankind,  and,  as  it  were, 
possesses,  through  the  nobility  of  nature  and  of  grace,  those  high- 
est gifts  of  sacrifice,  charity,  and  tenderness,  which  others 
generally  acquire  through  the  pressure  of  rule  and  the  yoke  of 
self-restraint.*  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving 
towards  perfection,  the  bishop  holds  a  position  which  imi)lie8 
that  he  is  already  perfect :  he  is  the  Head  and  Crown  of  the 
moral  order,  the  king  and  pattern  of  every  perfection  of  mind 
and  heart  :  his  depth  of  contemplation  only  renders  his  actions 
more  divine  ;  and  his  actions,  from  their  very  purity,  stimulate 
his  intelligence  in  the  practices  of  contemplation, — they  are, 
with  him,  the  steps  by  which  he  mounts  up  into  the  kingdom, 
and  enters  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  Court.f 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  object  of  the  "  Sumwa  Theo- 
logical Is  it  not  to  furnish  us  with  the  moral  frame-work 
upon  which  are  fashioned  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  ?  Does 
not  the  cultimating  point  just  mentioned,  as  it  were,  usher  into 
our  very  presence,  those  great  classic  Fathers  whose  lives  have 
been  sketched  already  ?  Does  not  the  Angelical  seem  to  say, 
•'  Here  is  the  instrument  by  which  men  made  of  clay,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  can  be  transformed  into  lights  of  the   world 

S.  Augustine's  Soliloquies ;  in  the  next,  Ricliard  of  S.  Victor's,  S.  Bernard,  Denis,  and  S.  Angus- 
tint';  iu  the  nt'Xt,  Kicliavd  of  S.  Victor's  again,  and  S.  Bernard,  and  X.  Gregory  the  (ireat. 
S.Gregory  the  Great  wouhl,  naturally,  be  most  frequently  referred  to;  for,  being  a  Benedic- 
tine, his  snefial  gift  would  be  coutenipiation  :  but  the  other  great  Fathers  exert  their  infiuence, 
and  it  ia  clear  enough  to  any  student  of  the  lives  of  those  great  masters,  and  of  tlie  !>umma  of 
S,  Thomas,  wlience  the  latter  drew  his  views  and  yjrinciples  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral  man. 

*■  Riess,  in  his  learned  article  headed  Aristotelisme  in  Goschler's  Dictionnaire  KnnjclopMique 
nays: — 'S.  Thomas  sembla  renverser  le  rapjiort  ^tabli  entre  la  theologie  et  la  philosojthie  en 
pla^aut,  avec  Aristote,  \a  science  au  dessus  de  Taction;  mais  il  est  vrai  que,  s'il  voit  dans  la 
Bcience  le  but  supreme,  il  lui  donne  un  sens  essentiellenient  pratique  et  religieux,  ])uisqu'elle 
ii'est  autre  chose  pour  lui  que  la  contemplation  <le8  bieuheureux  :  et  de  ])his  il  dit  expresse- 
ment  que  la  science  thfeologique  est  une  science  pratique,  «jui,  partant  de  la  foi  rev61ee,  est  bien 
superieure  k  la  science  qui  u'est  que  le  resultat  ae  la  pensee  th^oriqne  et  de  la  raison  natnrelle 
des  pliilosophea."  (Dictionnaire  Encycloptfdique  de  la  Theologie  C'atholif/ae,  traduit  de  VAlleinand 
par.  I.  Goscnler,  Tom.  I.,  p.  535;  Paris,  1869.     Troisieme  Edition.) 

t  The  following  objection  and  its  answer  will  show  clearly  in  what  light  the  Angelical 
looked  upon  Ki)iscopai  i)erf»M;tion,  and  manifests  his  facile  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers. 
Thi.s  is  the  objection  : — "  Pr:etei  ea,  ])errectio  principalis  consisti  iu  dilectione  Dei  quam  in  dilec- 
tione  ](roximi.  Sed  status  ndigiosorum  dirccte  ordinatur  ail  dilectionem  Dei ;  unde  et  ex  Dei 
8er\  itio  et  famulatu  noininantur,  Tit  Dionynius  dicit  6  cap.  ecd.  Hierarch.  ante  med.  Status 
autem  Episcoporum  videtur  ordinari  ad  dilectionem  proximi.  cujus  cune  superinteudunt,  unde 
et  nomiuantiir,  ut  patet  ijwt  Augxixtinuin,  19  de  Civit.  I>ei  (cap.  l9,  a  med.).  Ergo  videtur  quod 
status  religiosorum  sit  perfectior  quam  status  Episcoporum."  This  is  the  reply: — "Ad  secun- 
dum diceiidum  quod  hoe  ipsum  quod  Episcopi  intenduut  his  qu;je  pertinent  ad  proximorura 
dilectionem.  provenit  ex  abundantia  dilectionis  diviiue.  Unde  Dominus  priino  a  Petio  qu?esivit 
an  eum  diligeiet:  et  postea  ei  sui  gregis  ciiram  coiumisit :  et  Grer/orius  dicit  in  Pastorali  part.  I., 
cap.  5,  parum  ante  med.:  -Si  dilectionis  testimonium  est  aira  pastoralis,  qutsquis  virlutibus  pollemt 
gregem  Dei  renuit  paseere,  Pastorem  summum  convincitur  non  amare.  Hoc  autem  est  majoris  dilec- 
tionis signum.  ut  horao  propter  amicnra  etiam  alii  serviat  quam  si  soli  amico  velit  servire." 
(Summa  Theologica  Seeunda  HecundoR,  Qiuest.  CLXXXIV.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  620—621;   Vol.  III.) 
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and  salt  of  the  earth."  Let  the  full  force  of  the  ^^  SuniTna 
Theologica'''  be  brought  to  bear  ujjon  a  isoul  of  noble  original 
nature  and  high  intellectual  gifts,  ouly  let  the  plastic  mind  and 
tender  heart  be  moulded,  and  stamped  by  such  a  die  as  this, 
and  the  result  in  the  contemplative  order  may  be  a  S.  Thomas, 
a  S.  Anthony,  or  a  S.  Jerome  ;  in  the  active,  a  S.  Chrysostom,  a 
S.  Augustine,  or  a  S.  Gregory  the  Great.*  The  supreme  in 
intellect  and  the  supreme  in  will,  here  find  their  place.f 

If  the  Episcopal  estate  represents  the  Angel ical's  highest 
pattern,  the  monastic  represents  the  next  iu  eminence. J  The 
monk  is  but  striving  after  that  sublime  perfection  which  the 
bishop  already  has  attained.  His  instruments  are  potent  ones, 
forces  which  give  his  spirit  freedom  ;  poverty,  that  is,  tramp- 
ling on  perishing  clay,  that  he  may  be  free  to  embrace  eternal 
light ;  chastity,  that  is,  abandonment  of  earthly  ties,  that  his 
only  bond  may  be  in  heaven ;  and  obedience,  that,  under  the 
mighty  will  of  God,  he  may  shake  off  the  despicable  slavery  of 
self:  and  all  this  under  a  solemn  irrevocable  vow,  that  human 
weakness  may  not  prevaricate  and  look  back  upon  the  flames  in 
which  all  its  fetters  have  been  consumed.  Such  as  these  were 
the  men  of  the  Collationes  PaUntm.,  of  whom"  the  Angelical 
loved  to  read.  Here  we  see  S.  Anthony ,§  S.  Pachomius,  and  S 
Arsenius,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.|| 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  classes  of  pattern  men  ;  such 
are  the  instruments  which  the  Angelical  saw  clearly  were  w^ant- 
ing  to  the  world.  The  "  Swmna  "  was  his  moral  machine  for 
making  salt  and  light — for  turning  out  detached  men,  men  of 
incorrupt  life,  of  illuminated  and  widened  charity.  He  wished 
to  bring  the  Fathers  back.  Rationalism,  which  is  simply  the 
sharp  edge  of  one  side  of  the  human  mind,  would,  by  degrees, 
break  up  like  frost  before  the  sun,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  ;  irreverence  could  hardly  be  irreverent  in  the  august 
presence  of  men  so  truly  great  ;  whilst  heresy  and  schism  would 
find  opponents  tilled  with  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  tiame 

*  I)tu>a  not  the  Church  herself  draw  the  i)iotiire  of  these  suine  jjreat  athletes  iu  her  service 
De  Cousecratiime  EUcti  KpLicopi  /     (8et^  I'ontijivate  liouumuin,  p.  58 — 83;  Ilomir,  184y.) 

t  Sec  (.flap.  II.,p.5Ui — 51t)  of  this  J'olumt: 

t  It  luiRht  ho  renu'inberetl  that  the  author  is  not  iuveiitiug  here  a  teachiiit;  of  his  owu,  but 
8inii)l.v  putting  into  Kuj^lish  the  teaehinj;  of  S.  Thonuis. 

$  With  what  power  the  Au>H'lieal  ;;rasi>etl  the  issues  of  the  solitary  life!  He  saw  clearly 
how  spiritually  stioii^  a  niaii  luust  be  lo  livi-  hy  himself;  aiul  how  Mii;:lity  those  were  who  suc- 
eeedfd  in  doins;  so! — '  Id  ijuod  ist  .solitariiiu)  delx-t  esse  sibi  perse  suttieieiis.  Iloe  auteni  est 
eui  uil\il  deost.  »iuod  ])ertiuet  ad  ratioiicui  perfeeti  .  •  .  8ieut  er«o  id  tjuod  jam  jwr- 
fet'tuui  est,  pra-i-nauet  ei  «iuod  ad  pertt(  timieui  »-x»'ieetur.  ita  vita  solitariorvini.  si  debite 
assuinjitur.  i>reeniinet  vita-  boeiali.  Si  auicui  absque  pia-cidiiiti  exercitio  talis  vita  assuiuatur, 
est  ]>«'iitulosissin»a.  nisi  per  divinani  ^ratnini  snppleainr  qiuid  in  aliis  per  exereitium  acquiri- 
tur:  sient  patet  de  beatis  .-//itoHio  et  lirtifiiicto."  ( Sumina  Ttteoloyica,  Sfcunda  Secunda,  Quaat. 
CLXXXlJll.,  .4rt.  r/; /.,}>.  (i:.t)—«i.'i7.  Vol.  III.) 

II  It  is  clear  luiw,  why  the  Aufxetieal  lUiide  the  »l«>fence  of  the  Kelijjious  Orders  such  a  cardinal 
point,  and  why  so  nnuh  spate  was  dedicated  to  this  question  in  the  firt  Voltttnt  of  thut  tcork, 
(See  Chapters  XXIIl.  and  XXll.,  p.  :I(j8— 442.) 
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of  love.  Could  8.  Atlianasius,  8.  Basil,  8.  Augustino,  H.  Jeromo, 
and  8.  (xre^oiy  tlie  Ureat  bo  miiltipiic^d  on  earth,  tluire  wonld 
indeed  be  many  a  iierce  battle,  but  there  would  also  be  many  a 
crushing  victory.* 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Does  the  Angelical  expect  all  men  to  be 
bishops  and  monastic  men  .^  Assuredly  not.  He  would  be  the 
lirst  to  say  that  all  are  not  called  to  be,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  (;ase,  cannot  be  patterns  for  the  world.  Models  and  patterns 
are  few  in  every  order.  They  are  made  for  the  rest  to  look 
upon,  and,  in  theii;  place  and  measure,  to  imitate.  The  theo- 
logian and  the  contemplative  will  find  liis  type  in  the  Angelical  ; 
the  statesman  in  8.  Anthanasius,  8.  Ambrose,  and  8.  Gregory 
the  Great ;  the  orator  in  8.  John  Chrysostom  ;  the  recluse  in  8. 
Anthony  ;  the  poet  in  8.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  8.  Basil ;  the  controversialist  in  8. 
Augustine  ;  whilst  the  monastic  state  itself  holds  out  to  view 
true  principles  of  progress,  stability  and  freedom,  of  govern- 
ment, self-restraint  and  self-forgetfulness,  in  the  very  construc- 
tion and  mechanism  of  religious  life.  What  the  bishop  and  the 
monk  carry  out  ad  litterani^  that  the  rest  should  aim  at  in  spirit 
and  at  a  distance. 

The  world  is  not  reformed,  the  civil  order  is  not  conquered, 
by  great  ideas  alone,  nor  simply  by  courageous  and  gifted  men  : 
it  can  be  subdued  by  these  in  combination  only.  8ociety  has 
lost  her  standards,  her  pattern  heroes  ;  the  high  theory  of 
Christian  life  is  fading  out  of  the  mind  of  men.  A  thousand 
discordant  voices  cry,  a  thousand  hideous  forms  are  lifted  before 
the  eyes ;  and  the  world  becomes  confused  in  the  midst  of  the 
delirium  of  ramx)ant  pride  and  passion,  of  hideous  democracy, 
and  the  fury  of  the  half-educated  masses.f  8et  up,  before  it  is 
too  late,  the  chaste,  the  pure,  the  tender  8aints  of  God,  the 
tramplers  upon  wealth,  the  lovers  of  the  poor,  the  champions  of 
true  freedom,  true  beneficence,  which  forgets  self  in  the  very 
act  of  giving,  w^tich  stamps  upon  pride  in  its  very  effort  after 
good,  and  never  feels  itself  to  be  so  rich  as  when  it  is  pouring 

*  It  was  bfcauBe  he  was  master  of  a  sound  aud  integral  dogmatic  teaching,  that  the  Angeli- 
cal was  capable  of  building  up  such  a  spltMidid  mora'  system.  To  teadi  morality  without 
dogma,  is  to  build  a  house  without  t'ouudations:  to  te.idi  it  without  an  infallible  sulistratiim  of 
positive  theology,  is  to  build  upon  the  sand.  The  height,  dejith,  and  solidity  of  the  Humma's 
method  of  developing  the  divim^  in  man.  and  elevating  the  human,  is  accouuted  for  by  its 
complete  mastery  of  the  Traditionary  ami  .Scriptural  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  tlu;  Church.  The 
liouse  utaiuls,  because  it  is  built  ii]>ou  a  Rock. 

t  In  the  Summa  are  laid  down  the  true  Principles  of  the  Rifjhts  of  Man.  One  error  will  ever 
litigate  with  another  error;  but  let  Truth  prevail,  not  piece-meal,  but  in  its  integrity,  and  then 
iu  its  good  time  it  will  not  only  light  tip  the  darkne.ss  but  it  will  calm  the  storm;  and  civil 
Bocietv  will  find  its  eqniW/rium.  If  rulers  and  the  thinking  men  of  a  country  were  feunied 
upon  the  Summa  and  stamped  with  its  impress,  tlieii  Truth  and  Justice  would,  in  part,  at  least, 
take  the  place  of  the  five  or  six  millions  of  armed  men  who  maintain  a  jjre/tarious  peace  with 
steel  aucl  gunpowder.  Lasting  security  proceeds  from  within  the  heart— it  is  not  to  be 
pre.served  by  cultivated  brute-force  displaying  itself  with  a  soldier's  uniform,  or  a  uoliceman's 
stick. 
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itself  out  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Pull  the  pagan  patterns 
down  :  set  up  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  :  educate  men,  not  on  the 
morality  of  the  8tagyrite,  but  on  that  of  the  Angelical.  Let  the 
"  Sumnia  Theologica'"^  take  the  place  of  the  Ethics  of  the  infi- 
del, and  let  the  Kings  of  Christianity  be  set  before  the  angry 
eyes  of  the  ever-growing  population  of  the  world,  to  tame  them 
into  subjection  by  the  meekness  and  giant  power  of  their  lives, 
to  show  them  that  a  system  of  religion  and  world-government 
still  remains,  which,  whilst  it  teaches  princes  to  be  poor  and 
humble,  renders  them  so  supremely  great,  that  the  wayfaring 
man  has  but  to  see  them  to  acknowledge  that  their  sovereignty 
is  half-justified  by  the  intrinsic  royalty  of  their  characters  and 
hearts. 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  a  certain  instinct  within  them, 
which,  though  it  does  not  see  truth,  is  ever  restlessly  seeking 
after  it ;  and  they  will,  without  remorse,  break  down  polities 
and  institutions  until  they  find  it.  The  day  must  come  w^hen 
the  standards  shall  be  set  up  ;  whether  that  day  will  dawn  after 
a  sea  of  blood  and  tears  has  purified  the  land,  or  whether  the 
horrors  now  casting  their  shadows  at  our  feet  wall  be  averted 
by  thrusting  truth  boldly  before  the  w^orld,  a  prophet  only  could 
determine.  The  day  has  passed  for  mere  material  politicians. 
Dwine  patterns  alone  can  work  a  cure.  If  there  is  an  instru- 
ment for  forming  them,  it  is  the  "  Sumina  Theologica  ;"  if 
they  ever  exist  at  all,  they  wull  be  to  their  own  ag(^  what  JS. 
Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  8.  Chrysostom,  8.  Augustine,  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great  were  to  days  gone  by.  They  will  be  as  lights 
and  beacons,  proclaiming,  not  so  much  in  blatant  words,  but 
rather  in  their  private  and  public  lives,  those  principles  which 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  restless  multitudes,  and  preach  the  divine 
t(>a('hings  of  the  Crucified.  In  tlieir  coming  pagan  philosophy, 
materialism  in  religion,  dogmatic  "  science,"  and  the  coarse 
cunning  of  the  demagogue,  as  well  as  the  refined  inanity  of  those 
who  are  too  weak  to  be  very  wicked,  will  be  lighted  up  by  the 


*  Hcuiirdiiis:  tlio  intuition  of  tlu>  An«iolioal  in  matters  of  Triwlition.  tlio8t«  words  niny  be 
n<l(l<>il  to  \vli;U  liiis  ahf.ulv  1>«  en  ijuotcd  r/'.  929,  luAc),  from  Worncrs  Lijc  :—•  l^vv  Ooniinit  iincr 
riiilipp  r.ronuavd  (t  l;i!)(i)  bcnilY  si«l»  in  st-iiior  Summa  Pr(Ttlic,tntium  ini  Ariikel  .Uari'i  nnf ;( <;»<, 
27.  art.  2,  nm  zn  «'rhiirt«'n.  dass  dor  Vor/.nj;  d«r  H(MliKnn>;  Marias  darin  lustflu-.  dass  si*-  ini 
Animatioiisactt".  d.  i.  im  Mom«-nt»>.  als  ilir  L«'ili  lu>»«M'lt  wnrdc.  <;»-lH'ili};t  word.n  s»i.  In  dcms«>l- 
bt'ii  Arliki'i  wird  m'sayt.  <iass  die  nuni.sclio  Kiri'lu"  zwar  nirlit  s«dl>«r  das  Fi-st  drr  liinn.iniliUa 
('()»(</)^<i  tcicrc.  alu'r  dtsstn  Ktiir  in  aiidi-n-u  KiiclnMi  tolt-nu'.  daln-r  dii-  llclianptiini:  i-inrr 
\iiiliitii(  ktcn  Kmitfiin-iniss  Maria's  niclil  t<>t,ilit>r  zn  vcrwi  i  Itn  sii.  nbwohl  dit-  Kirrlu— w  it- er 
liinzoniiit— dunli  dit-sc  Tohrau/  nur  ..n  irk»-un«'n  m-ln-.  dass  «-s  unuiwiss  st-i.  \v«nn  Maria 
>I«>lt(iIiji:t  \vordt«n  st-i;  auth  lu-strlu'  djws  Ki-st  niidit  zu  Klir.-n  dt-r  Kinplanu'iii-is.  siMMb-m  dor 
IloiliKun};  Maria's.     Als  i>in»' vor/,iij{lii-lt  Ju-Wfisonde  St«-lU'  wird  bosondtr^  1        '      ■  ?     nt. -4 

ad  ;!'>"">  bctont  — :    Talis  J'ltit  piiritiu^  btaUe  fiivniiis.  qiur  /xrrnf.)  on°i;iii(''i  ft  ':ut. 

In  I  disl.  17,  (/H,  2,  art.  A  hfisst  »s :   In  hrntti  I'nj/i'C  /uit  ilri.uiatio  ah  oiiiui  /xr  '.t  ad 

isumuniiii  imritatis.  Ks  ist  indi-ssm  die  Fray;»'.  ob  dor  Ausdnu  k  lirfiuratio  nuhl  iwu  xmaiism- 
bi'iido  run-inheit  voraus-ictzi'.  wi  im  scbon  nicbt  dcr  /.lit.  so  dorb  d<r  Satln'  naob.  worauf 
aurli  Tliomas'  obim>  Aousst-nin-i  iib.r  da!>  Fist  ihr  unbotloektvn  Kmptauguis^i  liinzudt-ulcu 
s«luiut.  "    (Erstev  Baiui,  Hithstas  Capitel.  p.  Utiii— Utiil,  nolc.J 
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flames  of  truth.*  Men  fill(^d  with  the  ^Spirit  seem  doubly  trans- 
fi^nired  iu  th(^  j)resence  of  men  of  clay.  Men  formed  ui)on  th(i 
^' iSuni7)ia'' — which  its(}lf  is  comi)acted  of  Tradition,  Reason, 
and  Scripture — would,  by  their  very  presence,  were  thc^y  placed 
before  the  eye  of  the  world,  command  a  veneration  and  secure 
a  respect  which  is  elicited  neither  by  power  nor  position,  and 
which  the  diplomacy  of  statesmen  is  too  crafty  to  attain.  Purity, 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Gentleness,  springing  from  an  intellect  and 
heart  moulded  on  Christ-principles,  alone  could  stem  the  torrent, 
and  cast  a  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  day. 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  of  the  Benedictine Pope,S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  of  8.  Augustine,  the  Bent^dictine  Monk,  which 
converted  England  to  freedom,  to  order,  and  to  faith,  in  days 
gone  by;  it  is  their  principle,  and  their  principle  only,  though 
it  may  be  under  modified  conditions,  that  will  introduce  into 
our  threatening  chaos,  into  our  increasing  darkness,  into  our 
growing  peril  from  the  people,  such  elemi^nts  of  reverence  and 
liberty,  of  progress  and  obedience,  of  enlightened  science  and 
unswerving  faith,  as  alone  are  able  to  secure  to  a  mighty  nation 
that  cohesive  force,  that  expansive  elasticity,  and  that  graduated 
order  of  development  which  constitute  the  difference  between  a 
national  cadaver,  and  a  body  politic  animated  from  end  to  end 
by  the  healthiest  energies  of  a  spontaneous  yet  regulated  life. — 
But  to  return  to  S.  Thomas  and  his  gentle  mystic  life. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  great  labours  on  the 
"  >iS?^7?i?72a,"  his  spirit,  which  had  from  his  boyhood  been  living 
in  the  w^orld  unseen,  became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  heav- 
enly things.t     His  trances  and  ectasies  became  more  frequent, 

*  Take  our  own  Island  !  "  We  are  told  by  public  authority,"  says  the  Arclibi.sliop  of  West- 
minster. "  that  one-})air  of  the  ])eo])le  of  Kii{;land  never  set  their  foot  in  a  jjlaee  of  \vorshi)>. 
Whetlicr  tlie  calculation  be  true  or  not.  I  leave  to  those  who  made  it  to  (leteniiiiie;  but  we  are 
told,  and  I  rejieat  \\  liat  I  have  heard,  that  in  this  city  of  London,  one-lialf— that  is.  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men — on  this  very  day  [.Sunday],  and  at  this  \er.y  hour  at  whir-li  I  am  speakinjj, 
neither  have  been,  nor  in  the  course  of  this  day  will  be.  in  any  place  of  Chriiitian  worship. 
May  I  not  well  say,  then,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  ?"  (See  The  Fourfold  Sovereigntij  of  God, 
Lecluri'  VI..  p.  157 — 15ft,  l)y  IlcTirv  Edwar<l,  Archbishop  of  Wr-stminster.) 

t  Tin-  followinjj  Opn-'iruhi  have  been  ascribed  to  tiie  Saint.  b>it  are  of  very  doubtful  autlu-D- 
ticit.v  :  —  "  Scriptum  super  ([Uatuor  libros  M.  Seuteutiaruni  ad  Annibaldum  Aunibaldensem  car- 
dimileni. — lie  Pra-scientia  et  )ira(lestinatione. — Postillaseu  Kxjjositio  Aiirea  in  Liluum  (jmescos. 
—  Kxjiositio  in  I>anielem  I'rophetam. — Kxpf)sitio  in  I.  et  H.  Macbab:coruni. — Coninientarium  in 
VII.  Kpistolas  Canouicas. — (Niuimentaria  II.  in  B.  Joannis  .Ai)ocaly]isin.  — (^omnic-ntaiiuni  su]>er 
Libros  Boi'-tii  de  ("onsolalu  Fhilosuphico. — Kx]>ositio  in  Tractatum  Iloetii  d«r  Seholarium  Dis- 
ciplina. — De  Mfitoribiis  ("orporum  (Velcstiuni. — Seiinf)nes. — I)c  Secreto  ((^ua'stiones.) — Olhciuni 
de  Festo  S.  Au^nstiui. — Pia-  i>reces."     (Vol.  XXII. — XXIV..  etc.     K<lil.  l'<inn.) 

These  are,  at  least,  uncertain  : — "  Ojim^r.  XLIX. — De  intellectn  et  intelli<,nbili ;  Opuxr.  LI. — 
De  Venerabili  Sacramento  Altaris  [probably  by  Albertus  Majtnus:  see  Rubeis.  who  says  ^IfisKn-t. 
XXI )  non  mint  Aquiniitis];  Opu<r.  LII. —  De  Sacranu-nto  Eucharistia?  ail  Ujodnm  pnedicamen- 
tornni:  Oiivkc.  LIII. — De  hunianitate,  D.N.J. C. ;  Opusc.  LXVII.—l)v,  <|uo  est.  et  quod  est:  O/nisc. 
LXVIII. — Tractatus  de  adventu  et  statu  <-t  vita  antichristi;  (^fjmsc.  LXIX. — Tractatns  do 
praaiiibitlis  ad  .judicium,  et  de  ipso  judicio  et  ipsum  coucomitautibus;  Oini.sc.  XXXVII. — De 
Ennlitione  Prin<M]»\im.  Libb.  VII.  ' 

These  are  si)urious: — "  Opn.ic.  VIII. — De  .^rtie.nlis  centum  et  octo  sumptis  ex  oy>ere  Petri  de 
Tarantasia:  Opwir.h. — De  Univeisalibus.  Trai-tatus  1.  et  IT.:  Opnac.  LIV. — De  dileetione  Dei  et 
proximi :  Opjwr.  LF. — De  Divinis  Moribus;  (>pvsr.  LVI. — De  beatitndine;  Opv-sc.  LVII. — De  modo 
eontitendi.  et  de  iMiritateconscicnti;e:  f>pvsr.  LVIII. — De  olticio  sacerdotis;  Opusc.  LIX. — Exposi- 
tiomissa.-:  Ojmac.  LX. — De  eniptione  et  venditioiie  ad  tempus.  sen  ad  terminum  :  Opu.tr.  LXJV. — 
De  vitiis  el  virtiitibus  de!|ne  aliisnunuro  cjuatcruario  jnoeedentibus :  Opnur.  LXl^. — De  concor- 
dantii.s  flictoruni.  in  <|iut  concordat  seipsiiiii  in  )'assibus  a]>pareut(-r  eontraiiis;  O/iusc.  LXVI. — 
De  uburis  iu  cuiuiuuui,  et  de  usurarum  coutractibus."     Vol.  XVI. — XVII.    Edit,  farm.) 
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his  converse  with  the  other  world  more  preternatural,  his 
visions  and  his  gift  of  prophecy,  his  absorption,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  men's  thoughts,  more  astonishing.  The  Hand  of  God 
seems  to  have  been  placed  upon  him  with  stronger  pressure, 
and  that  bright  transfiguration,  which  is  perfected  in  Heaven 
through  the  Beatific  Vision,  a|)pears  almost  to  have  been  begun 
on  earth.  As  the  fruit  in  the  sunlight,  day  by  day  ripens, 
growing  in  fulness  and  deepening  in  colour,  till  at  length  it  is 
ready  to  drop  golden  from  the  bough,  so  the  great  Angelical 
seems  to  have  advanced  steadily  and  gradually  to  his  spiritual 
perfection,  till,  mature  for  Heaven,  he  was  gathered  by  a  Divine 
Hand,  and  garnered  into  the  Everlasting  Home. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  dwelt  in  the  Unseen  World,  but  he  abso- 
hitely  conversed  with  its  inhabitants  ;  so  that  what  was  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  ordinary  mortals  became  visible  to  him, — what 
we  see,  was,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  him  ;  what  is  veiled 
from  our  senses,  was  miraculously  opened  before  his  eyes.* 

For  instance,  at  Paris,  his  sister  who  had  died  appeared  to 
him  in  vision,  said  she  was  in  purgatory,  and  implored  masses 
for  her  soul :  the  Angelical  requested  his  students  to  say  mass, 
and  pray  for  her.  Shortly  after,  she  appeared  to  him  in  Rouie, 
and  said  she  was  in  glory.  He  asked  her  about  himself.  She 
said  :  "  Thou  standest  well,  brother,  and  wilt  join  us  speedily : 
but  a  greater  glory  is  prepared  for  thee  than  for  us.  Preserve, 
however,  what  thou  hast."  He  asked  after  Landulf.  She  said 
he  was  in  the  penal  fire.|     Again,  whilst  praying,  according  to 


*  The  piiiicipal  editions  of  tlu>  works  of  S.  Thomas  are  the  followinji: — "  Ope^ra  Omnia, 
lionitr.ynU.  XVn.,157();  Venttiis.XoW.  XVII.,  1592;  Aiitveiiyiensi^,  \'o]\.  XVIII.,  1612;  FarisitnuU, 
Voll.  XXUI.,  ItiliO;  Vinctn  II.,  Voll.  XXVIII.,  4",  1745;  Joanna,  Voll.  XXIV.,  4°,  1852— 1859;  Far- 
isiaiHis.  Voll.  XV.,  li°.  lil.'s;}. 

Suitiwa  Thcoluiiiat.  liasilen-,  Voll.  IV.,  1489;  Venet.,  VoU.  IV.,  1494;  Colonitr,  fol..  1499;  Anti-crpur, 
1575:  A'oHffi',  Voll.  XII..  12';  J'arisiu^,  lo47;  Lwjduni.  1677;  PoewM'*,  Voll.  IV.,  I(i63;  Lugdnni.  1701; 
JioiiHV.  Voll,  X.,  fol.,  177;i;  I'atavii,  Voll.  V.,  fol..  1698;  Pittnvii,  Voll.  XII.,  12-^.  1712;  Fari^iis  (Migiie), 
1846;— and  Ablu'<  Migue  aloue  has  aold  over  7,000  copies  of  the  "  Summa  Tluologica ; " — Diiuux, 
Voll.  XV.,  8",  \s:->3. 

Stuinmv  I'rhiia  I'nrs  iiitei' 1462 — 14G7,  inter  147:?  et  I4i.;  Seatnd<r  Prima  Pars,  Mo(ninti(r,  fol., 
1471;  i'i-n>t..  fol.,  148;i;  Srcuti'ia  Sicitml'i'.  fol.,  1466,  1472;  JioitKP.  1474:  Teytiu  Pars.  I'enrt..  fol..  1477; 
Qttarta  Pars,  1480;  l^iursli^ttirs  l^truiidi  l.ib.  Sicuitd.  Partia,  Maiitme,  4",  1472;  Summa  d<  Articuli^ 
Fidri,  4°,  14(i0;  Dr  Veritatc  I'atholinr  Fidti,  Poiinf,  fol.,  1475;  Volunia-,  1475;  I'euet..  1476.  1480; 
Qua'titioues  (^>uodtil).,  Coloniif.  1471,  1473 ;  y<>r?iiiuh..  1475;  Ulmcr,  1475,  1476;  Quutrii>eriptntn  in 
l.il)li.  .Ma;iistri  Scntent.  ^[olJU^^titr,  fol..  I4ti9:  In  LihroH  Seiiti-iit..  Coloniir,  fol..  1481  ;  Super  I.  et 
II.  Scntent..  1498;  Sni>er  111.  Scntent.  Coloiiiiv.  1476;  Super  IV.  Sentvnt.  1478,  1481;  ('(>/<nii>.  1480, 
1497;  riivsieoiiun  Libb.  \'Ill.,  1480;  l)e  Corrui>t  ione  et  Cieneratioiu-.  1488 ;  Metai>li,vsieoruui  Libb. 
XII  ,  1480:  Dc  Knte  et  Ksseutia.  141»i,  1498;  De  Aninia,  fol..  1480;  I.«>«icoruui  et  l-a'llaeiaruni,  fol., 
1481;  (^uunu'utariu  in  Libb.  Aristotelis  de  Auiniu  et  Uuitate  lutellectus,  4",  Colon.,  I48t);  Fapiir, 
fol.,  1488. 

t  "Fertur  quod  ipso  existente  Parisiis,  apparuit  ei  iniapinaria  visione  soror  sua:  (PL's  cum 
dieeret  s<'  esse  in  IMujjatorio.  eertuni  .Missarnni  nuuieVuin  petivit.  per  queni  sperabat  lib«'i-ari 
l)co  i>nniilio  et  ejus  intcrvcntu.  (^ui  voeans  studentes  ro<;a\  it.  ut  pro  sororis  sn;e  aninia  Mi.xsi.'vs 
dieercnl  et  orarent.  (j>n;e  postnioduni.  cum  pru'dii-tus  Poetor  essct  Koniiv.  iterr.ui  in  v!>io;if  »*i 
ai)parnit.  et  sc  t'uisse  libcratani  a  I'nvyatorio.  ct  friii  <;l«Mia.  dielis  Missis,  muis  petivcrat.  iTve- 
lavil.  (,>ui  Doctor  luni  tic  se  (iu;en'rct  tiuid  cssct.  ilia  respondit  •  Tu  Irater  cs  in  bono  statu,  et 
eito  venics  ad  nos:  scd  iuaii>r  tibi  uloria  parata  <st  «iuani  nobis.  T«'ne  tantuui.  iimul  haln-s. 
Cui  iiua-rcnti  dc  fratre  suo  Lundulfo  respondit,  quod  erat  in  Pur;iatorio :  «h-  iWunino  vcro  Ray- 
iiiildo  alio  fratre  suo  dixit,  quod  crat  in  Pi\i'adiso;  de  quo  habuit  banc  \isioueni.  quod  osteoKO 
sibi  libio  per  Au>;clnui,  ([Ui  scrijitus  crat  imcis  aurcis  et  a?.uriis.  ntunen  fr;itris  l>octi>r  rt]ierit, 
inter  lincas  aureas.  qua>  crant  M:ul\ruin.  qni;»  juo  tidclilatc  Keelesue  niori«'nti  sub  tvninnide 
]icrsccutionis'Krcdcrici  Inipcratoris  sibi  nuns  compnt,U:i  fuit  ad  uiartvriuni  quod  ;tpu«l  Druia 
fnit  nioritoviuui  et  aeeeptuni."     (Toeco.  BolL,  Cap.  I'JII..  lu  4b.  p.  b~l— 672:   Cf.  I'lta.  p.  29.) 
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his  custom,  in  the  Church  at  Naples,  B.  Romanus,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Paris  as  Master  of  theology,  stood  bi^fore  him.  8. 
Thomas  approached  his  friend,  and  said;  "Welcome  here! 
When  did  you  arrive?"*  "I  have  passed  from  this  life" 
replied  the  figure  "  and  am  permitted  to  ai)Y)ear  on  your  account." 
Overcome  by  the  ap])arition  for  a  moment,  then  collecting  him- 
self, the  Angelical  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  I  adjure 
you  to  answer  me  these  questions  :  How  do  I  stand  ?  and  are 
my  works  pleasing  to  God  ?  "  "  Thou  art  in  a  good  state,  and 
thy  works  do  please  God,"  was  the  reply.  Then  "  What  about 
yourself  V  enquired  the  Angelical.  "  I  am  now  in  eternal  life," 
answered  Romanus,  "  but  I  have  been  in  purgatory."  "  Tell 
me,"  continued  8.  Thomas,  '^  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
we  have  so  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  habits  which  are 
acquired  in  this  life  remain  to  us  in  Heaven  ?"  "  Brother 
Thomas,"  repli(;d  Romanus,  ''  I  see  God,  and  do  not  ask  me 
more."  "  How  do  you  see  God,"  rejoined  the  8aint,  "  do  you 
see  Him  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some  similitude  ?"  The 
other  answered  :  "  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen,  in  the 
city  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !"t  and  then  instantly  vanished.:]:  8o 
habitual  had  the  ecstatic  life  become  to  the  Angelical,  that  at 
last  he  could  scarcely  fix  his  mind  in  contemplation  without 
being  carried  away  in  rapture  ;  without  being  lifted  of!'  the 
ground  entranced.^  At  length  he  was  so  absorbed  in  divine 
things,  that  even  the  "  tSwmina "  itself  failed  to  interest 
him.  He  finally  ceased  writing,  after  a  marvellous  rapture 
which  seized  him,  and  shook  his  whole  frame,  whilst  c(ilebra- 
ting  mass  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Naples.  After  this 
mass,  contrary  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  did  not  sit  down  to 
his  desk,  nor  would  he  consent  to  dictate  anything  ;  and  though 
engaged  on  the  tra(;tate  concerning  ''Penance"  in  the  Third 
Part  of  the  'SS'u7?zwa,"  he  x^ut  away  his  pen,  and  became  wholly 


*  Vila,  p.  29.  ^  Ps.,XL  VII. ,  9 . 

t  "  Alia  fiiit  niira1)ilior  dicto  Doctori  visio  revelata,  non  ima}ji4iaria.  scd  corporalis  v.t  aperta: 
rni  cxistciiti  in  coiivciitii  NcaiK»litano  in  Kr-ch'sia  ad  oiandnni,  ai>parnit  ci  Kralcr  Rinnauns 
>laKist<-i- in  Tli»Milo<;ia.  qn<'ni  Pari.sii.s  Icjicnteni  diuiiscrat  :  cni  cum  ;i(lc.ssct  jMatcr  Tlwunas,  et 
difcn-t  :  Bone  vcnciitif*.  (^uando  v<'ni.'sti.s  /  Ille  r«'.s])()iiriit  :  K^ro  ex  liac,  vita  tiausivi,  et  con- 
Cf'SoUin  est  niiiii  jiro  liio  nn-i'ilo  ai)parcrc.  Tunc;  pra-dictus  Ddclor  coUi^^cns  s]»irihini,  (|ui 
fniTat  I'.v  siil)ita  ilia  apparitioue  coinniotus,  lespondit :  Ex  (jiio  Deo  jilacc-t-fx  partf  ipsiiis  te 
adjiiro,  ut  ad  qua^hita  resjiondftas.  Qiia!r<».  <ie  inc  qnid  est  ?  Kt  si  IH'O  jilacent  opera  niea  ?  Et 
ii-M|i(>ndit  :  Tu  fs  in  bono  statu  et  placent  opera  tua  Deo.  Turn  Doctor  iutulit.  (^iiid  est  de  te? 
Ke.spoudit  :  E<;o  sum  in  vita  ;eterna.  et  fni  in  Purjratorio  .  .  .  Tunc  addidit:  Qua^ro 
<|nid  est  de  ilia  (lUiestione,  (juain  frequenter  disputavinius  ;  utriirn  liabitu.s  in  liae  vita  acquisiti 
nianeant  in  i>atria?  At  ille  resj»ondit :  Frater  Tlionia,  ego  video  Deuin.  et  nihil  aliud  de  liac 
f|uaMione  ja-tatis.  Et  iteruni  petivit  ab  eo  :  Ex  (juo  vides  Deuni.  di(;  niilii  si  vid«-aH  Denin  sine 
media  s]MM;ie.  \«'l  inediantt-  ali<|na  siinilit  urline  ?  Tnmt  resjmndit  :  Sieut  ainliviinus,  sic  vidimus 
in  civitate  Domini  virtutuni.  et  statiui  disparuit.  Qui  Doctor  rentansit  ex  tani  mirabili  et  inso- 
lita  apparitioue  attonitus,  et  de  placida  lespousioue  jocuudus."  {Tocco,  JiolL,  C'ajj.  VIII.,  n. 
4b,  ;;.  G72.) 

§  See  liow  lie  could  read  men's  thoughts  (Tocco.  BolL,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  47,  p.  672)  ;  and  how  he 
was  snperuaturalh'  dealt  witli  (frocesgus  m  Vita,  Cap.  X..  n.  55,  p.  674) ;  tor  instance,  a  boy  saw 
a  hriglit  star  come'in  at  his  window,  and  remain  shining  over  his  bead  whilst  resting  wearily 
on  his  pallet,     (llji-dera,) 
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lost  in  contemplation  *  Even  Reginald,  who  knew  him  so  inti- 
mately, could  not  account  for  this.  He  said,  with  amazement, 
to  his  master  :  "  My  Father,  why  hast  thou  cast  on  one  side  so 
great  a  work,  which  thou  didst  begin  for  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
the  illumination  of  the  world  !"  All  he  rej)lied  was,  "  Is  on 
possu7n'^ — "  /  cannot  write  any  more."  Reginald,  fearing  lest 
over- work  had  affected  his  master's  brain, f  was  continually 
•imploring  him  to  continue  writing,  but  the  Saint  ever  made  the 
same  reply  :  "  I  cannot,  Reginald,  for  everything  that  I  have 
written  appears  to  me  as  simply  rubbish."  From  this  time 
forth  8.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  have  lived,  not  on  earth  but  in 
Heaven.  Shortly  after  his  great  ectasy  he  visited  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Sanseverino,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Even  on  the 
journey  he  was  perfectly  carried  away,  and  it  was  with  dilliculty 
that  his  socius  could  get  him  to  the  Castle  gates.  His  sister 
seeing  him  approach,  hurried  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  he,  being  so 
absorbed,  scarcely  noticed  her. J  She  turned  terrified  to  Regi- 
nald, and  exclaimed;  "How  is  this  that  Brother  Thomas  is 
altogether  tranced,  and  will  scarcely  speak  a  word  to  me  ?" 
Reginald  replied  :  "  Ever  since  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  he  has 
been  like  this,  and  from  that  day  forth  he  has  not  written  a 
word."  Then  he  began  again  with  great  earnestness  to  beg  the 
Angelical  to  say  why  he  refused  to  write,  and  how  he  had  become 
thus  bedside  himself.  Being  pressed  with  such  importunity,  8. 
Thomas  at  length  exclaimed  to  Reginald  :  "  I  adjure  thee,  by 
the  Omnipotent  and  Living  God,  by  thy  holy  vows,  and  by  the 
charity  which  binds  thee  now,  not  to  reveal  during  my  lifetime 
what  I  am  about  to  say  !"  And  then  he  added  :   "  All  I   have 


*  "Item  dixit  idem  testis  [Dominus  BarHiolomieus  de  Capua],  quod,  cum  dietua  Fr.  Tliomaa 
celebiaret  Missaui  in  dicta  <ai)ella  S.  Niculai  Neai>oli.  fuit  mira  mutatioue  couiuiDtus.  et  post 
ipsam  Missam  non  seripsit:  im(|uc  dictavit  aliiiuiil.  inio  isuspcudit  <>i<;aua  M-iiptionis  iu  tertia 

1)arte  Huuiuia*  iu  tiaelalu  <ie  INeuiteut  ia ;  et  duui  ideiu  Kr.  Kayualdus  \jdiret.  4|uod  ijise 
''r.  'riiomas  eessaveraf  .scribere.  dixit  ei :  Pater,  (juoniodo  diniisisliti  in>ii.s  taut  ;iraude.  iiuotl  ad 
laudem  Dei  et  illumiiiatioueui  uuuidi etepi.-ti.-s .'  Cui  lespondit  dietusFr.  Thomas:  Nou  possum." 
(Boll.,  I'loccssus  dc  Vita  S.  ThontiK  Aqninatis,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  "'J,  p.  711.) 

t  Reenll  some  of  his  labours  :  His  (/<»wm»(Wari/ on  Aristotlf  contains  891  Lections,  his  Exposi- 
<iV)?i,<  ot  //(>///  Scriplnrc  8(K!  Lrctiotis  and  Chaplns ;  his  two  Coiiniuittarifs  on  the  L<>Hl^<Jn/  5fi8 
(^(((.sM'od.s  ill  29;tl  .'trticirs;  his  Qua-xtioiirs  Dispiitata-  ;>10  Articlr.f  ;  his  l^uoithheta  i:?0  ((>r(rs(((»ij>- and 
2(W  ArticlcK ;  h'\i^  Sitintiia  contra  Ocntilr.i  -It;:!  ( 'ha pins  ;  his  Sumuia  Tlai^lijica  iu  three  Parts  S18 
yw^'.stidH.s.  2()52  .•/r//<"f»'.>!,  and  above  Id. (Kid  litxolutionit :  then,  there  are  his  4;)  authentic  <>pH<CHla 
antl  his  "221  sketches  otSenuous.  (Cf.  Werner.  Dcr  ticiliyc  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Krslcr  Jiaml.  Siebm- 
trti  Copilil.  p.  m;')— 87(1.) 

t'ldem  vero  Fr.  Raynaldus  tinuMis.  no  propter  multuni  studiuui  »1ii|uam  iucnrrisset 
amentiam.  iustabat  semper,  quod  idem  Fr.  Thomas  loutiuuiiret  seripta.  et  siuiilit«r  ipse  Fr. 
Thomas  iisi>oudit  :  Kaviialde.  non  possum:  quia  omui.i.  i|u.e  serijtsi.  viilerilur  uiihi  ]tal«';e. 
Tune  Fr.  Havnaldus  st ujietaetus.  .  .  .  ((uod  tlietu.s  Fr.  Thomas  int  ad  Comilissam 
iS.  Severini  sororeui  suam  quam  «'aritative  dili^jebat.  i\no  j)roperavit  mauua  cum  tlillienlfate.  et 
cum  illue  aeeeihiet.  ipsi  ("omitissa>  .sibi  oceurieuti  vix  h»eutiis  est.  Tune  CoiniliNS.i  dixit  dicto 
Fr.  Ravnaldo  e\im  majtuo  tiumre:  (^uid  est  hoc.  quod  Fr.  TKouui*  tot\is  est  stu\)ela<t  us.  et  viv 
niihi  loi'Utus  est  J  Uespoudens  idem  l-'r.  Kayualdus,  ait :  .\  festo  B.  Nieolai  circa  fuit  in  isto 
statu,  ex  tunc  nihil  scripsit :  et  iilem  Fr.  Kayualdus  coepit  iustare  ai>ud  dictunj  Fr.  Thomam, 
ut  di<«-ret  illi,  qua  de  eausa  seiibere  recusaverat.  et  quaie  ita  stuixlactus  crat:  <'t  post  miiltas 
intei  r<i:;atioues  omul  impoi  I  uuitate  l.ielas  jicr  i])suui  Fr.  K.»\  iialdum.  rosjiondit  Fr.  Thoujaa 
eidem  Fr.  Kaynaldo:  ICiiO  ad,juro  te  per  Hetim  vivuui  omnipoteiiteiu.  et  per  lidcui  quam  tcuctis 
Oriliui  uoslii>.  el  ))er  earitalem  ipi;i  nu)do  striu^eris.  quod  cm.  qua-  libi  di\<  lo.  nnlli  ri-vfle.N  iit 
vita  mea.  Ft  subjunxit  illi:  Ouuiia  (pue  scripsi.  videntur  mdii  palea*  res)Rctu  eorum.  qua-  vidi 
et  revelata  sunt  mihi."     (BolL,  In  J'ruC4:Jtsu  itc  I'iUi  ^'.  Thomw  .-iqidiiatit:,  Cap.  IX.,  lu  VJ,  p.  711.) 
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written  appears  to  inn  as  so  much  rubljisli,  compared  with  what 
I  have  seen,  and  what  lias  be(3n  rtiveahul  to  mci !" 

Meanwhile,  after  three  years  vacancy,  following  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen 
Pope,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  X.  This  Pontiff  dedicated 
himself  to  carrying  out  two  special  objects — the  union  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  He  it  was,  who  made  Tomaso 
d'Agni  di  Lentino,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  then  Patriarch 
of  J(^rusalem  ;  and  he  it  was,  who,  being  aware  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  vexed  points  of  Greek  and 
Latin  theology,  issued  a  special  Bull  commanding  his  attendance 
at  the  n.  Council  of  Lyons,  and  requesting  him  to  bring  with 
him  the  famous  Tractate  he  had  written  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  against  the  errors  of  the  Greeks.* 

In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  authority,  the  Angelical  set  out 
for  Lyons  towards  the  end  of  January  1214,  with  hi^  inseparable 
socius,  Reginald.  His  health  was  feeble,  and  his  mind  was 
still  fixed  on  the  visions  of  another  world.  They  travelled  by 
way  of  Campagna,  and  called  at  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  in  the 
diocese  of  Terracina,  where  Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano, 
niece  of  the  Angelical,  resided.  Here  the  Saint  weak  and  faint, 
reposed  awhile,  but  did  not  rally.  He  wholly  lost  his  appetite, 
though  the  fish  he  seemed  to  fancy,  to  the  amazement  of  all.  was 
miraculously  provided.f  After  a  while  he  felt  himself  a  little 
stronger.  The  report  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  spread 
with  rapidity.  It  reached  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  was 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Castle.  The  monks  remem- 
bering, no  doubt,  the  close  connection  of  S.  Thomas  with  8. 
Benedict,  how  his  family  had  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  Rule,  how  his  uncle  had  been  an  Abbot,  and  his  sister  a 
Benedictine  Nun,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  grounded  by 
the  monks  in  the  first  principles  of  holocaustic  sacrifice,  invited 
him  to  Fossa  Nuova  where  the  silence  was  seldom  broken  save 
by  the  matin  call  to  prayer,  or  by  the  voices  of  the  monks 

*  Sc*;  FrijjiTio,  Lib.  IV..  Cap.  /.,  p.  156;  see,  also.  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  56,  p.  674;  Werner, 
EvBtcr  Hand.  SerlijiteH  C'apitel.  p.  846:  Gibelli,  Cap.  XXX.,  p.  112;  C/.  Drioux,  La  fiomvie  Theolo- 
ffiqtte.  Iiitro(hirtion,  §  II..  p.  17. 

t  The  Gratia  ia  recorded  thus  by  Tocco: — "  Qui  [S.  Thomas]  a  Majristro  Joanne  de  Giiidone 
rte  Pijx  Tiio  imdico  rei|iii.sitii8.  si  ;ili()ueni  cibniii  aj>i»eteret.  et  de  null«>  cibo.  iii.si  de  haleciljiis. 
«|nos  <:<iiin-<l«Tiit  ill  Friiiieia  se  dieeret  po.sse  mistare  :  aiixiatiis  out  niediciis,  rjiiod  taiito  Dix.-tori 
iiiliniio  noil  jKisHct  reniediiini  a<lbibere.  <|uia  tabs  piscis  non  i)oterat  inveiiiri.  Qui  enres.sii.s  ad 
Iilateani  ea.stri,  iuvrnit  iiiiiiiii,  i|iii  iiiiain  savciiiain  sardariiin  recentinni  de  Terra(-iiia  ])oi  (abat. 
Qiiani  emu  a<l  terrain  depoiii  I'ecisset.  iit.  si  aliqiii  jiisces  atlniixti  e.>iheiit  sardis,  i»erqnireret, 
feperit  iiiiaiii  ei»taiii  <le  ]iaie«ibii.s  recentibus  :  d<;  «ino  adinirans  niedicns.  <|iiia  niiniqnaiii  tales 
pihces  tiierant  in  partibiis  illis  vi.si.  et  oiiia  j)Oitator  TiiKcinni  sardas  se  eiiiisse  sifpins  a.s.s(rebat. 
pra-diclo.s  jiisces  Mauistro  deferri  inaiulavit  cum  gaudio  crfcd<Mis  ipsiiin  coii.'if»lari  de  provi.so  aWn 
divinitus  eibo  concujiito.     Doctor  aiiteni         .  .         .  renneiis  de  j)i.s(;ibus  coniedere,  dixit 

uiedico  :  Ma^ister  ineli:is  est,  <(iiod  l)i\  inse  Providentiae  nie  coniinittani.  qnani  quod  de  his  ]»isi- 
uiisdivina  coucessis  |>t>tentia.  qiii).->  niinio  desiderio  concnpivi.  mandncare  priesmnain."  (Tucc.o, 
BolL,  Cap.  X.,  n.  57,  j?.  675 ;  Cf.  Procesnus  in  Vita  S.  Thomae.  Aquinatis,  Boll,  Cap.  II.,  n.  9,  p.  687.) 
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pleading  in  the  choir.  The  8aiiit  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
saying  :  "  If  the  Lord  means  to  take  me  away,  it  were  bettf3r 
that  I  should  die  in  a  religious  house  than  in  the  midst  of 
seculars."*  80  he  quitted  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  and  jjrotected 
by  the  monks,  who  had  come  to  escort  him,  he  rode  in  the  midst 
of  them  towards  the  distant  monastery.  See  him  as  he  gets 
from  off  his  horse,  and  is  led  by  the  Fathers  into  the  monastic 
Church  ;  see  him  kneeling  there  in  silent  adoration  as  they  all 
assemble  and  surround  him  so  broken,  yet  so  Angelical,  pour- 
ing forth  his  heart  to  God  before  the  altar  !  He  rises  ;  they  follow 
him  ;  the  Abbot  conducts  him  through  the  Church  into  the  silent 
cloister.  Then  the  whole  past  seems  to  break  in  upon  him  like 
a  burst  of  over-powering  sunlight ;  the  calm  and  quiet  Abbey, 
the  meditative  corridor,  the  gentle  Benedictine  monks  :  he  seems 
as  if  he  were  at  Cassino  once  again,  amidst  the  glorious  visions 
of  his  boyish  days — amidst  the  tender  friendships  of  his  early 
youth,  close  on  the  bohes  of  ancient  kings,  near  the  solemn 
tomb  of  Blessed  Benedict,  in  the  hallowed  home  of  great  tradi- 
tions, and  at  the  very  shrine  of  all  that  is  fair  and  noble  in 
monastic  life.f  He  seemed  completely  overcome  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and,  turning  to  the  monks  who  surrounded 
him,  exclaimed  :  '*  This  is  the  place  where  I  shall  tind  repose  !" 
and  then  ecstatically  to  Reginald,  in  presence  of  them  all  : 
"  Hcec  est  requies  mea  in  scvculmn  scecuU,  hie  hahitaho  quoniaiii 
elegi  eavi''' — "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever;  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it  !"t 

The  fever  which  had  seized  upon  him  instead  of  diminishing 
was  increasing  in  its  force.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Abbot's 
cell,  which,  out  of  respect  for  so  great  a  iSaint,^  and  so  profound 

*  Iloro  is  the  tostimonv.  on  oatli.  of  the  Abbot  of  Fossa  Nuova: — "Die  Martii  vijiesiiiia 
qunita  I'jusiltMu  UKuais  Nfjivoli  in  palulio  Aichiepiscopatntt.  vtMUTabilis  t*t  Kt-lijiiosus  vir.  Kr. 
Nicolans  Abbits  Mioniistcrii  l'"oasa'-nov;t'  .  .  .  prinio  int(-i-ro<;iitU(s  siipci- \  ita  ci  i-on- 
versation*' fjii.s(U-ni  Kr.  Thoiiuu,  dixit,  «inotl  olini  tempore  I'elieis  reeorilalioiiis  huinini  Ureyorii 
PapiU  Decinii,  diun  dietiis  Kr.  'i'honias  voeatus  iret  ad  Coni-ilinni  Lii;;diinense.  et  traii^itiun 
fncei'et  per  Cainpaniain,  intirniatns  t'uit  in  caistvo  Mn^eutia^  eiyn^sdeni  Dtiniini  Anibaldi  de  Cec- 
cano  et  ci"ini  ii)sa  inlirinitate  f;raveretnr.  dixit,  \it  andivit  a  pinribus:  Si  Doniintis  >  oliierit  nie 
visilare,  nielins  est,  ((uod  lepeiiur  in  donio  Keli^ti»)sorinn.  (jnain  in  cUimil)us  s«-eiilariuiM  :  et  ex 
tnno  I'aussa  (U'\ dtitmis  lecil  se  jxtrtari  ail  nn)Masterii\ni  Kossa'  nova',  qnoil  di.stat  a  diiMo  e;i>tro 
niilliaribna  ai'x  vcl  i-irca,  nbi  jaenit  inliiinns  (piasi  pci  mensem  :  et  onm  per\enis.set  ad  dietnni 
moiuistt-rinm,  in  in^res.su  ij>t»ins  andivit  dici  dietns  tt'stis.  i|nod  dietnsKr.  'I'lioma.^  di\it  :  Ha-c 
ri'iinies  mea  in  sanulnm  sau-nli,  bie  babitabo  ((Uoniam  elepi  earn."  (Boll.  J'rt>tr.vJiKs  </f  f'ita  S. 
2'hotiitv  AiiniiKitis.  Cai>.  II..  u.  8,  ;>.  tii!"  ;   iinn.  Cap.  I'/.,  n.  4!*, /».  Ttiii.) 

♦  "  I'ost  boc  [miraenlnm  de  baU-eil)n.s]  eum  pra-dietns  lt(»etor  fniss«'t  a1ii)Uibns  reniediis 
«'onfortatns,  ut  \  ideret  nr  sil)i.  qnod  posset  iter  inceptnm  prosetpii  vtMsns  liomam.jnvta  moji- 
nsteriiim  Kossa'-no\  a*  transieiis :  invitalus  ali  Atd)ate  et  monsiebis.  videns  ilii  a1i(|nibns  dielnis 
vires  resumeri'.  i)riedietuin  monaslerinm  est  in;;ressiis  cum  etimitiva  di  eeiiti  eoni  iirrentinm  et 
coneomitantinm  monaebornm.  yui  enm  primo  ingresans  fnisset  eeebsiam.  debita  reverentia 
sacro  altari  e\)ubitii,  t  laiislrnm  intra\it,  nbi  t'aeta  <-st  snper  enm  manns  Domini,  et  tavtns 
Spiritvi  inopbetKe,  <iixit  j>1\m  ibns  umlieiitibns  nn>naebi8  et  sni  ordinis  tVatribn.>,  et  pra-eipne  sno 
soeio,  eni  eonsueverat  similia  n-vebue:  Kili  Ka.viiabli>,  liau-  re«|nies  mea  in  san-nlum  s;eenH  ;  liic 
babitabo,  (inoniam  tdejji  earn."  (To<eo  Holt..  Cap.  A".,  tu  M.  p.  u'^  ;  C/.  Frisjerio.  Li'>.  If'..  Cup. 
L.  II.  :\  p.  ITiT;  liilteih.  ('((/>.  .VAA' /.,;>.  IIG ;  BareilU'.  Chitp.  AAT//..  p.  :W0:  VVerner,  t'lslrr  Hand, 
Sech.ttis  CapiUl.  /».  tt4« ;  Touron,  Lir.  III..  Clxip.  Xlf..  p.  248;  I'itu.  p.  Xi;  Boll.,  I'l-oceitsn.s  dt  Vita 
S.  Thovur  Aquiiiatis,  Cup.  111.,  ii,  1!>,  />.  (iW ;  Jtrm.  Cap.  I'l..  n,  49,  ».  700;  Itrm,  Cap.  IX.,  n,  80, 
p.  711.) 

t  I's.  cxxxr..  14, 

i  For  the  extraordinary  nnmber  of  tnintelos  worked  by  the  Saint,  resj^rdins  tbe  sweet 
odonr  and  iucorruptiou  of  bis  bod\  ,  see  Boll.,  alia  Vita,  Auctoie  B.  (.lUidoniii  Epi^cup.  Lodiveiis. : 
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a  genius,  had  been  vacated  by  the  Prelate  purposely  for  him.* 
Here,  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  which  lasted  about  a 
month,  the  community  watched  over  him  with  all  the  tender- 
ness and  reverence  of  sons  towards  a  father.  The  Benedictines 
would  suffer  no  one  to  wait  upon  him  but  themselves  :  all  ser- 
vants were  excluded  ;  even  the  wood  to  make  his  fire  was  cut 
down  in  the  forest  by  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  and  borne  on 
their  willing  shoulders  to  his  hearth.f  They  were  overjoyed  to 
receive  him  into  their  home,  and  to  minister  to  him  of  their 
choicest  and  their  best.  He,  on  his  x)art,  full  of  calmness  and 
peace,  patient  as  a  child,  gentle  as  charity  itself,  knew  he  was 
amongst  his  own  ;  and  yearning  continually  after  his  release — 
fixed  in  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Rest  of  God — was  ever 
repeating  over  these  words  of  S.  Augustine  :  "  80  long  as  in 
nie  there  is  ought  which  is  not  wholly  Thine  0  God,  suffering 
and  sorrow  will  be  my  lot;  but  when  I  shall  be  Thine  alone, 
th(Mi  shall  I  be  filled  with  Thee,  and  wholly  set  at  liberty  Vl 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  which  filled  his  entire  being,  and 
bore  him  up  out  of  this  visible  scene  into  those  exfjanding  realms 
of  light,  from  which  light  comes  into  the  mind  of  man.  Know- 
ing how  faith  and  science  had  illuminated  the  man  of  God, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  union  of  the  soul  with  its  Beloved, 
the  monks,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  condition,  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  him  to  expound  to  them  the  Canticle  of 
Ca7iticles,  which  has  wholly  to  do  with  the  mystic  marriage  of 
the  soul  with  Christ.  Ever  since  his  great  vision  the  tSaint  had 
put  aside  his  pen.  All  his  learning,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
light  which  shone  uj)on  him  at  that  hour,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
faded  flower  in  the  mid-day  sun.^     Still,  the  monks  implored 


Lib.  I..  Cap.  I.— LV. :  Lib.  U.,  Pars  L,  Cap.  L— XXIV.:  Pars  U..  Cap.  XXV.— LXXH.  Pais  HL, 
Ca]».  LXXIII. — X(,'IX.  Tlic  Sccoiul  ami  Third  Books  contain  a  full  account  of.  or  reference  to, 
iiinctv-ninc  distinct  miraculous  cur«'s  pcrloruicd  Ihrougli  the  iutercessiou  of  8.  Thomas.  (Vid. 
Bull.,  Processus  dc  Vila  ,S.  T/ttmne  .'(luinatU,  p.  714 — 721.) 

*  "  Po8t  (piod  proplicticum  dictum  dc  suo  obitn  fratribus  sni  ordinia  prascipue,  lameutanti- 
bns.  po.situh  fuif  Ixietor  in  camera  Abbatis,  cseteris  sociis.  sicnt  cxigcbat  uecessitas,  cum  ma^uo 
caritati.s  alfcctu  collocatis."     (Tocco.  Hull..  Ca/i.  A'.,  n.  58.  p.  675.) 

t  ■■  Ubi  cum  pncdictus  Do«tor  pluribns  dicbus  K^avatua  amplius  iufirmitate  dccumbcrct ; 
monacbi  crum  tanta  reverentia  ct  liumilitatc  ci  scrvire  coeperunt,  ut  et  de  niiva  propriis 
liuujcris  li;;na  deterrent :  feliceg  se  repiitantes.  si  sancto  Doctori  jto.sscnt  exhibere  .servitinm, 
iini  adhuc  vivens  i)ropcrabat  ad  n-sniim.  Ipse  vero  Doctor  jirox  idus  in  se  ct  aliis  cf)tnpa.s.sivus 
dicel)at :  L'mle  hoe  milii.  ut  et  scivi  Dei  ser\  iant  liomini,  et  onus  tantuui  de  loiige  deferaiit,  quo 
laboratis  .''"     (Tocco.  iioU.,  Caj/.  X  ,  n.  58.  }>.  (j75.) 

t  ('itnff»8W)ix.  Bnok  A'..  Chap.  [A'JtT///.]  39.  Edit.  Oxford,  See  also,  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Tlu/maa 
ilAqiiin.  Lio.  III..  Chup.  XIII..  p.  249. 

i  Diiriiis  tlie  illnes.s  of  the  Saint.  »  radiant  star  or  comet  stood  over  the  monastery.  A 
Brother  of  the  .\bbey  liuviuK  fallen  asleeji  wliil.st  iu  the  Church,  saw,  at  the  momi-nf  of  lli»r 
AuHelical's  death,  a  lar;;e  bri;;ht  star  falling  a.s  it  were,  n])on  the  Convent,  wliil.st  two  other 
Htars  nniting  themselves  to  it.  f<-ll  with  it:  the  larfjer  Inijiht  star  tlien  mounting  up  the 
he:iven.t  became  sw.  great  as  tlie  oth<-r  two  together,  ami  pierced  out  of  sight  bev()nd  the  <-louds. 
(.See  Tocco,  Bitll..  Cap.  A'.,  v.  6n,  />.  »j7r> — 6~M.)  B.  Paul  de  A<|uila  also  ha<l  a  vision  at  Xaple.s.  He 
Baw  the  .Angelical  teaching  in  tlie  Schools.  S.  P.iiil  entered  wiili  a  com)>aijy  of  Saint.s.  and 
taking  the  Saint  by  the  cappa  led  him  out  of  the  School : — '•  Ad  cnju.s  Doctfuis  exitiim  prredic- 
tus  Frater  c<epit  fortiter  damare  ;  Su<'<'urrite.  <)iiia  Kr.  Thomas  nobis  tollitur.  (Tocco,  Boll., 
C<ip.  X..  M.  61,  p.  (i7G.)  D.  Raymiind  MHtnrns.  aft«T  (lie  Saint's  death,  had  a  vinion  of  him:  One, 
eye  ap]K'areil  much  larger  ithan  the  other:  "  Dc  lioc  K'ili.  miraris,"'  sjiid  the  ap]>arition  to  him, 
*  quod  tuutam  ditlcreiitiam  iu  lue  oculi  dextri  a  siuistro  i>eri>eudis:  tautu  est  dittercutiu  scieu- 
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him,  remiTidiiig  him  how  BlesKod  Bi^rnard  had  done  the  like. 
The  Angelical  lookc^d  at  them  with  iinutterabh;  ^(^ntleness,  and 
said  :  '*  Get  me  Bernard's  sx)irit,  and  I  will  do  your  bidding."* 
Finally,  he  gave  way  to  them,  and  surrounding  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay,  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Theologian  how 
there  is  no  strength,  or  peace,  or  light,  for  man  in  earth  or 
heaven,  without  the  charity  of  Christ  and  the  merits  of  His 
Cross.f 

Growing  still  weaker,  the  man  of  God  became  conscious  that 
his  hour  was  drawing  very  nigh.  He  sent  for  Reginald,  his 
socius,  and  with  deep  contrition  and  many  sighs,  made  a  review 
of  his  entire  life,  which,  in  reality,  was  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  abiding  and  angelic  purity  of  his  heart  and  spirit. + 
Having  done  this,  he  then  begged  the  brethrc^n  to  bring  him  the 
Body  of  our  Lord — that  Lord  Who,  from 'infancy  uj),  had  h(Mm 
the  main-stay  of  liis  life  and  the  one  desire  of  his  large  and 
tender  heart.^  The  Abbot,  accompanied  by  his  community, 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  solemnly  bearing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  door  was  gently  opened,  the  monks 
one  by  one  went  in,  and  speedily  surrounded  the  bed  and  tilled 
the  cell  :  then,  with  slow  and  silent  step,  the  Abbot  came,  bear- 
ing the  bright  Ciborium  containing  the  Nourishment  of  Eternal 
Life.  Immediately  the  great  Angelical  perceived  his  Master's 
presence,  with  the  help  of  the  brethren  he  rose  from  his  pallet, 
and,  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  adored  his  King  and  Saviour  ;  and 
whilst  shedding  many  tears,  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  monks  who 
could  not  control  their  emotion,  he  made  his  act  of  Faith  in  the 
real  presence  of  his  Lord.||  When  he  had  made  an  end,  and 
the  Abbot  was  on  the  point  of  administering  the  Saving  Host  to 
him,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  monks  :  "  I  receive 
Thee,  the  price  of  my  soul's  redemption,  for  love  of  Whom  I 


tirei,  qnam  nunc  hnbeo  in  patria  ab  ea  quani  linhui  dum  ossoni  in  via."  (T«)00o,  BolL,  Cap.  X.,  n. 
65,  ;>.  ()77.)  See  also  auuther  vision  iu  tlie  I'roccssus  lie  I'ita  S.  Thvime  AqntnatU,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII., 
n.  67,  p.  706. 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Tliomaa  (TAquin,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  251. 

t  "Qui  [S.  Thomas]  lict't  adnuulnin  dt-hilis  cssot,  quia  crodeliat.  ut  prophetizavetat.  ut  ex 
Tita  tiansiift,  ronatus  iib  iil»iiiil»us  uionat-his.  jjui  cajit'ie  pott'iant,  ut  alitpiod  nu-niorialt' sit.i} 
B«'icnli!i>  ois  iu  line  rt'liui|u»'i«'t ,  hrrviti-r  cis  fX|M>siiit  Cautioa  Canticoi  iim  :  ut  iu  lior  t-asu 
dflicifuW' forpoii' a  vita  Muirluli,  jiiiiiiia  ilia  uou  drlii-euM  al)  artu  n«-i'fSM»iio  di>otriuali.  ct  iu 
Ciuilicuin  tt  rmiujiitt  aumiis.  ut  sirul  atl  Drum  suuui  oxorcuit  siudiuui.  sir  ad  halu-udum  diU'Ctl 
peiv«Miir»'t  amploxum."     ('I'ocoo,  liolL,  i'ap.  A'.,  n.  58,  p.  o^o.) 

t  His  Couf«>ssov,  wb«»  knew  his  life  fully,  doclaird  that,  from  his  birth  to  his  dratb.  bis  mind 
nud  hi  art  luid  ucvir  once  hvt'u  suUiid.  -Vt  fort  v-oijilit .  In-  was  as  pun-  as  a  fliiUl  of  tivi-  vt-ars 
old.  Kcirinaid  spoke  thus,  iu  his  Kuueral  Oratuiu:  '  Surjicns  itaquc  iu  mrdiuut."  sjjvs  Toeco, 
"  pra'iUea\  it  «'t  dixit  :  l'".;;o  islius  Dnitoris  totius  vita-  cMt-rioris  et  i'ouseicniia>  t«'Stis  sum  et 
fri'tiueutor  audivi  nwrituiu  e.jus  tam  evideus:  ef  nuut'  ;;eueralfm  ejus  ConlVssit)u«Mu  auilivi, 
qui'Ui  ita  semper  purum  rt-peri,  sieut  pui-rum  quiuque  auuorum:  quia  uuu(|uam  earuis  su.-o 
seusit  eoutnjiiuuj,  lu-c  habuit  in  aliqiuv  prava  Vohiptate  eouseusuui."  (Toeeo,  JiolL,  Cap.  X., 
n.  t>4,  p.  ti7o.^ 

§  "  l>eiud«>  cum  eo»'pisset  j>ra>dietus  Doctor  nimia  debilitate  delicere.  et  sui  exitum  de  bac 
vita  j)ra>soire,  eum  uiaiiua  de\ otioue  petiit  exhiberi  sibi  I'hristiana"  pereuiinatiouis  viaticum 
sacrosauetum  Christi  Corporis  Saerameutum.''     (Tocco,  BolL,  Cup.  X.,  h.  SD.  p.  675.) 

II  See  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  59.  p.  675. 
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"have  studied,  I  liave  watdied,  and  I  liave  laboured  !  Thee  have  I 
preaclied,  Thee  have  I  tau^lit,  against  Thee  never  have  I 
brinitlied  a  word,  neither  am  1  wedded  to  my  own  opinion.  If 
I  hare  held  ought  which  is  untrue  regarding  this  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, I  subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  R(jman  Church, 
in  whose  obedience  I  now  pass  out  of  life."  Then,  as  the 
Abbot  lifted  up  the  Spotless  Element  to  administer  to  him,  with 
a  sweet  torrent  of  tears  and  with  mighty  devotion,  the  glorious 
man  uttered  his  favourite  ejaculation  :  "  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  the 
King  of  Glory  ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  !" 
and  received  gently  upon  his  tongue  the  Angelic  Bread  which 
came  to  him  from  Heaven.*  And,  as  he  was  approaching  close 
upon  his  change,  the  Abbot  with  the  brethren  still  watched 
about  his  bed  ;  and  those  senses,  which  had  served  their  Master 
with  such  generous  loyalty,  were  one  by  one  anointed,  with  the 
Sacred  Unction,  by  loving  Benedictine  hands  at  his  request, 
whilst  he,  quite  conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  answered 
"  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  of  the  minister  of  God.f  See  them, 
then,  for  the  last  time,  bending  over  him.  See  the  Prince  of 
Theologians,  passing  out  of  life,  or  rather  advancing  through 
his  labours  into  rest,  to  realize  away  from  the  twilight  of  earth 
the  one  dream  of  his  soul  ;  to  see  the  King  in  His  Glory,  and  the 
Blessed  adoring  before  the  Everlasting  Throne  !J  There  he  lies, 
the  great  Angelical,  calm  and  self-contained  as  if  reclining  in 
the  mighty  Hand  of  God, ''' Expectans  heatam  spem  et  advenUnn 
Domini^''  looking  forward  to  the  blessed  hope  and  coming  of  his 
Lord ! 

The  brethren,  meanwhile,  with  untold  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence follow  his  countenance  with  their  lustrous  eyes,  and  watch 
life  gradually  ebbing  away,  till,  at  last,  that  moment  comes, 
which  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  know,  w^hen  the  spirit 
secretly  flies  swiftly  away  out  of  the  world  of  time  and  sense. 


*  "  Et  pnpmissis  aliquibus  devotia  verbis,  siimendo  Sacramentum  praedixit:  Sumo  te  pre- 
tiiim  redcinptioiiis  aniniai  Jiiea\  pro  cii.jiis  aniore  Htudui,  vifrilavi,  ot  laboravi,  t»*  pnt'dicavi  et 
dociii.  uihil  iiiiKjiiani  coiitia  t«>  clixi.  iicc  stini  ])<^rtiiiax  in  buusii  iiico,  8cd  si  quid  mule  dixi  du 
hoc  Sa<  rauiento.  totuiu  rcliiHiuo  com-rlioni  Saucf.i!  Koinana-  E<«;l<si;e,  in  cujiis  obcdientia 
nunc  tran&«;o  t*x  \\'m:  vita.  Dicitur  (U-  ))r:i;di(,-to  I)o<'tore  »-tiaui.  (juod  in  flevationf!  (.'orjifnis 
Cbristi  etiaiii  consuevcrat  dici'ie:  Tu  Kex  yloriar  Cliristi,  Tu  I'atiis  Hcnii)it<Mnu8  es  filiuB,  usque 
ad  fiueiu  cum  nia^jua  devotione  et  lacryniiB."     (Tocco,  Roll..  Cap.  A'.,  n.  59,  p.  675.) 

t  "Quo  Sacianit-nto  Bu.s<'«'])to.  sic  devote  sibi  ad  lueritun),  aliia  a<l  exemi)biin  petivit  cou- 
sequenter  die  altera  sacra;  Unctionis  oleum,  excuutiuni  Sacraiiieutuin  :  ut  ill**  uuctionis  spiritus. 
qui  euin  pra;  ]iarticipibiis  siiiH  nnxerat,  ad  cteluni  duceiet,  quo  teiidebat.  Post  paullulum 
autem  su'iin  spiritum  Dotuiuo  reddidit :  queiu  sicnt  Sanctum  snsceperat.  sic  servavit,  qui  tarn 
laetanter  exivit  de  corpore,  qnam  mirabiliter  vidcbatur  vivere  extra  corpus."     (Ibidem.) 

t  The  Angelical  told  Uej^inald  tbat  be  bad  asked,  and  liad  received,  three  favours  from 
Heaven:  abstraction  of  Spirit,  humility  of  life,  and  a  knowl»-d<ieof  the  condition  of  his  brother's 
soul : — "  Ed  bauendo  io  cbiesto  tre  doui  in  vita  ;  sono  stato  fatto  di  quelli  degno  per  sua  bontii, 
Et  da  questi  argoniento  la  presente  gratia,  et  la  futura  gloria.  II  7>riino  fii,  die  nessuniv  afiet- 
tione  delle  cose  temporali.  6  «aniali  liauesse  aunihilata  la  puritiV  delta  niia  mente  :  6  la  fortezza 
debilitata.  II  seeondo,  che  noo  hauesse  permes.so.  die  lo  stato  <b;lla  njia  pouera  humiltii  fosse 
Btato  alterato  da  Prelatura.  6  dignitfi.  II  terzo,  che  scoucrto  m'liauesse  lo  stato  dell'anima  di 
mio  fratello  Rinaldo.  il  quale  per  la  difensione  della  Romana  Cbiesa  con  morte  crudele,  et  tor- 
menti  amari  da  questa  vita  e  par  tito."    (Vita,  p.  33.) 


Death  of  8.  Thomas.  943 


He  was  taken  from  exile  on  the  early  morning  of  the  seventh 
of  March,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four,  in  the 
prime  of  manly  life,  being  scarcely  eight  and  forty  years  of  age.* 

It  is  but  natural,  it  is  but  beautiful,  that  he,  who  in  early 
boyhood  had  been  stamped  with  the  signet  of  8.  Benedict,  should 
return  to  8.  Benedict  to  die.  He  had  gone  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  in  the  morning,  and  he  returned  home  to  his 
brethren  in  the  evening-tide.f 

*  At  the  very  hour  of  the  Angelicars  tranintiis,  AlViertns  Mii^nns,  liis  old  master,  was  seen 
by  the  Coiuiiiunity  and  Prior  of  the  (Jouvent,  at  Colojiue,  to  l)ur.st  info  tears.  T)ie  I'nor  imolored 
him  lo  say  what  was  th«^  matter:  "  E<ro  dieo  vobis  grav«'8  nimores,"  replied  tlie  a^e<l  man, 
"(jiiiaFr.  Thomas  dc  A<niino  filius  mens  in  (Jhristo,  qui  fiiit  Lumen  Keclesiie,  inortuus  est,  et 
inilii  revelatiim  est  a  Deo;  el  ttiuc.  Prior  notavit,  et  comj)ertiim  est  tunc  fnisse  mortuuin, 
qiuindo  hoc  fuit  revelatum."  (Boll.,  Processus  in  Vila  S.  Thoma  Aquituitis,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  67, 
1>.  TOG.) 

t  It  appears  that  the  Angelical  continued  throughout  life  to  wear  tlie  Benedictine  Badge  or 
Scajjular  :  •' Movet  me  )>rimnm,  (piod  Parisiis  olim.  in  nnijori  (-on\entii  1).  Jaeohi.  nbi  mnxi- 
mani  \il;e  partem  1).  Thomas  exegit,  a  i)l(uis(ine  Magistris,  et  anli<iui  moris  N'iris  acce]»erim, 
v.K  prisea  Miyorum  traditione  haberi,  communiterque  teneri,  Doetorem  Angelieuiii.  snl)  a;ba 
Dominieanorum  veste,  Benedictiiuim  Scliema,  sen  Scapulare  nigrum  gestare  solitum  fnisse. 
Quod  idem  a  V'iro  doctissimc*  eodemque  eximiie  ]>robitati8  Magistro  Julio  Mercoro.  apud  Metlio- 
lannm  Fidei  Qua'sitore,  aecepisse  prolitetur  laudatus  liic  siope  Vir  snmmus  Angelus  de  Nnce, 
Ar<hiei)iscopus  KossuuensiB."  (Vid.  De  MonadMtu  Beiudictino  D.  Tiiomoi  Aqui)uiti8,  Cap.,  VII., 
i  I  v.,  p.  HI.) 
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Abacus,  the 153 

Al)bas.  house  of— natrons  orie.'iniing 150 

Abl>assi(le8,  tlie — patrons  ollearning 149,  150,     151 

Abbo  01"  Flenry 188 

Abfialla,  tutor  of  Avicenna 156 

Abt-lerraliman,  founder  of  .S|)anish  science 152 

Abelanl,  83.  Birth  and  early  life.  81.  Paris  ;  studies  under  William  of  Cham- 
yeaux:  sets  up  ;ia  iiiasti-r  at  .Melmi,  fi5.  Corbtdl ;  ^oes  to  S.  Victor's.  B6.  Overthrow 
of  William  of  Chanipeaiix;  return  to  Meliui  and  Paris;  his  school  of  Mount  S. 
Genevieve;  Ansehn  of  Laon,  87.  Exposition  of  Ezechiel;  leaves  Laon;  at  Paris 
aj^ain,  88.  Raised  to  the  chair  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris;  teaching  on  Universals;  his 
ti'Act  "  De  Gtjuribus  el  Specirbus ;"  simple  method  of  teaching,  89.  His  nmny  disci- 
ples;  Heloise ;  goes  to  S.  Denis;  condemned  at  Soissons,  90.  Leaves  S.  Denis  for 
Troyes;  his  solitude  peopled,  91.  Condemned  at  Sens;  his  depreciation  of  the 
Fathers,  92.  The  "Sic  et  Non  ;  "  his  advance  iu  theology.  93.  Spirit  of  criticism.  9^. 
His  discipl(!S  wide  spread,  99.  Satire  against  S.  Bernard.  KK).  His  character  by  S. 
Bernard,  100.  Desires  a  C/«nucil:  council  called  at  Sens,  101.  At  Sens,  105.  Im- 
peached by  S.  Bernard;  appeals;  retires  to  a  monastery,  100'.  Reconciled  to  S.  Ber- 
nard; and  to  the  Pope;  pious  life  after  his  conversion,  107,  108.  Death,  108.  Like- 
ness to  Socrates,  note,  l(t9.  Ettects  of  his  eondeinmition.  145.  Raised  the  reputatiou 
of  S.  Genevieve,  200.  Second  hook  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  'Sentences," 
against,  283.  Personification  of  rationalism,  287.  Said  by  John  of  Cornwall  to  be 
author  of  Nihilism,  297.     Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,  293,  407.     Rationalism 

«»f,  met  in  "  (Juiestionen  IHnpututiv  " 851,  890,     901 

Aben  K.sra.  a  Spanish  Jew 153 

AbhadediUn,  El-Idschi 156 

Abraham,  note 572 

Abstraction  of  S.  Thomas,  560  ;  note 560 

Abu  IJekr.  note 877 

Abu.slnibil,  temples  of,  note 576 

Acadeuius,  grove  of 4 

Academy,  803,  804.  Terminology  of,  used  by  S.  Thomas,  817,  818.  S.  Thomas  sup- 
ports Aristotle  against 825 

Achaia,  cities  of 584 

Acharil,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134 

Acluued  Ibn  Tolun,  note 151 

Acropolis 629 

Activity  (principle  of  in  S.  Thomas),  728.     Period  of  intellectual,  begins 76 

Adalberon  of  Laon 188 

Adam,  man  alter  fall  of 771 

Adam  the  Kuglishmau,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134,    198 

A<l:tm  of  Marisco,  his  errors 224 

Adam  of  I'erseigne,  note 72 

Adclard  of  Monte  (Jjussino    5 

Adelhartl,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin  . 76 

Adelhard  of  Bath,  gained  science  from  the  Spanish,  152.    Translated  Euclid 154 

Adeodatus,  son  of  S.  Augustine,  note 689 

Adrian  V,  Pope , 454 

Adultery  forbiilden 336 

iEgidius,  a  disciple  of  S.  Francis 44 

-lEgitlius  Uomanus.  254.  A  ilisciple  of  S  Thorn a^i,  254.  Forerunner  of  the  Thom- 
istic  Theologians,  note,  'iVt.     Became  an  Augustiuian,  and  Archbishop  of 

Berry,  2.")4.    Called  "  Dt)ctor  Fuudatissimns". 254 

^jgidius  Uailutius 901 

yEgidius  Lusitanus,  548.     Note 548 

^Emilia,  S.  Anibrose  appointed  Governor  of 675 

yEoli.T.  cities  of. 588 

.KschvUis 774 

..Esculanius,  Socrates'  sacrifice  of  :i  cock  to 782 

^sop's  Fables,  14.  "  Against  Those  who  Iliiidi-r  .Men  from  Kntering  Religion."  by 
S.  Tliomas,  397.     Arguments  of  the  opponents  of  religion,  397-399.    Cliildreu, 
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Page. 
converts  uiid  sinners  not  to  be  excluded  from  rcli^'ion,  308-100.     OUier  objec- 
tions answered,  400-402.     Vows  ol"  reliKion    said   to    he  unlawful,   40'2,   40.$. 
At  what  ufjfe   vows  may  be  taken,  403.      Other  objections   against   vows 

answered 404,    405 

^Etbit)i>iaiis  converted,  note 585 

yKtiia,  Km pedocU'ri  jumped  into 775 

Africa,  ost.     Asks  for  bishops  from  Monastery  of  S.  Augustine,  701.    Vandals 

ill,  704,  705.     Donati-sts  in 719 

Agatho,  Tope 861 

Agean 626,    627 

Appeus 873 

Aglacs,  S 605 

Agnes,  S.,  miracle  of  S.  Thomas  by  relic  of,  894.    The  llrst  book  of  S.  Ambrose's 

"  Virginitv  "  on 678 

Agnes  S.,  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  II  desired  to  marry 22 

Agora   629 

Aguirre  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Ainsoph,  tiie 168 

Alauus  de  Insnli.s,  171.     Legend  of,  226.     His  vision,  227.     Becomes  a  lay  brother, 

227.     At  a  council  of  Itome,  227.     Pupil  of  S.  James's 230 

Alauus  of  .Vuxerre,  note 227 

Alaiius  of  Farfa,  a  i)reacher 239 

Albaneta,  ^louastery  of 7 

Albano  Monte,  f lestroyed 34 

Alberic,  a  di.sciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon 88,  90,      91 

Alljert,  IJisliop  of  Livonia,  founded  The  brethren  of  the  .Sword 38 

Albertu.s  Magnus,  51,  47S,  498.  Lectures  at  Cologne,  65.  liirth  and  early  Domini- 
can lilc;  his  tcacliiiig.  fi6.  Mt'ctinji  with  S.  Thomas,  67.  Sent  to  Paris,  67.  Return 
to  Cologiif,  67.  Made  Provincial,  and  Hishop  ot  Kcgcnsburg.  67.  His  great  learning, 
68.  His  many  works,  69.  Aristotle  and  the  Pagau  philosophers  christianized.  69.  70. 
Accusations  against.  70.  His  services  to  theology,  70.  His  knowh-dge  of  many 
sciences,  71.  His  automaton,  71.  Works  translated,  71.  His  grasp  of  .Aristotle.  72. 
Death,  72.  His  .sanctity,  note.  72.  His  low  opinion  of  S.  Thomas's  ability.  174.  Dis- 
covers S. Thomas's  gifts.  176, 177.  His  prophecy  regarding  the  saint.  177.  Assisted  from 
heaven  in  e.xi)onnding  tlie  .Areopagite,  177.  Sent  to  Paris  to  teach  and  to  take  the 
Doctor's  Cap.  17!).  Wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  "Sentences"  at  S.  James's,  216. 
Chair  of,  at  Katishoiii.e,  217.  His  book  "AdrcrsuM  Parisien^es,"  222.  Chair  at  Paris.  2.10. 
His  course,  2.'(2.  Teacliinji  at  Paris,  425.  Takes  his  Doctor's  Cap.  234.  Sent  as  regent 
to  Colof^ne,  2:{5.  Uses  his  inti\u-nce  to  get  S.  Tiiomas  to  return  to  Paris.  2W.  His  spirit 
— activity,  note,  253.  Ditfers  from  Hales  on  what  theology  is,  275.  Not  enslaved  to 
Aristotle,  283.  View  on  Creation,  283.  View  on  Original  Sin,  288.  S.  Thomas's  adnii- 
ration  of,  3(»6.  Lectures  in  open  air  at  Paris.  343.  At  .\uagni,  358,  421.  Stronji.  both 
in  intellect  and  «vill,  516.  Approval  of  S.  Thomas,  549.  On  S.  Thomas,  551.  One  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Dominican  Studies.  .5.'S6.  561,  571,  728,  731,  821,  Commentary  on 
Aristotle,  satislies  himself  with  a  poor  version,  323.     Prepared  the  way  for  "  .Suinma," 

889,  890.  892.     Death  of  S.  Thomas  made  known  to,  weeping,  etc.,  notie 943 

Albi,  Albigenses  take  their  name  from 34 

All)igcnses,  4.57.     Tiieir  doctrine  and  character,  34-35;  note 48 

Albina.  mother  of  Marcella 650-700 

Albunuisar 154 

Alcala,  514.     Suarez  taught  at 545 

Alcibiades,  power  of  priests  over,  774.  Love  of  Socrates'  teaching,  782.  Descrip- 
tion of  Socrates,  note 783 

Alcuin,  .532.    Drew  up  a  Catena 739 

Aldhelm 15 

Aldric 198 

Aleppo 150 

Alexander  III,  32.     Condemns  some  supposed  proposition.s  of  Lombard 297 

Alexander  IV,  audience  of  .S.  Thomas  with,  48S,  484.  Enforces  decrees  at  Paris  in 
favor  of  mendicants,  489.  490.  Testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  519,  551,  557,  883,  909.  Ilecom- 
mends  the  Sorbonne,  204.  Klected,  312.  Bull  to  the  University  of  Paris,  312,  313. 
R<-fn8e8  to  grant  the  p(;tition  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  314.  Refuses  to  admit  the 
arrausements  come  to  at  Paris  between  mendicants  and  seculars,  315.  His  new  Bull 
against  S.  .Amour  and  liis  party.  315.  316.  Bulls  in  defence  of  the  Dominicans,  3.'50. 
at  Anagni,  :)57,  .358.     Condemns  tlie  "  Perils'"  of  S.  Amour,  363.     Forbids  S.  Amour  to 

enter  France 365 

Alexander  V 209 

Alexander  VII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note,  521.     Sketch  of,  ,526.     Brief  to  Lou- 
vain,  note,  .526.     Instructs  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  to  draw  up  a  work 
on  morals  from  writings  of  S.  Thomas,  526.     Approval  of  S   Thomas,  note. . .    551 
Alexan<ler  VIII,  issued  Bulls  to  found  Universities,  with  the  proviso  that  "S. 

Thomas"  be  taught  in  tiiein,  note 527 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  sees  S.  Athanasius  at  play,  fiOl.    S.  Athanasius 

studies  under,  601.     At  Nica-a 608 

Alexander  the  Great,  less  than  Aristotle,  516.    The  tvpical  commander,  .570.   Pnjtil 

of  Aristotle ;  his  appreciation  of,  805.     Death  of 805,  824,  825,    874 

Alexander  Ilalcs.    See  Hales. 

Alexandria  and  "  Summa."  .569,  .571,  573.  See  of,  note,  573,  584.  Anthony  at,  .594. 
Against  Avians.  .593,  596.  Church  founded  at,  598.  School  of,  599,  6.59.  Sway  of  see 
of,  WCi.  Turns  out  to  meet  S.  .Athanasius,  609.  School  of,  inHuence  on  S.  IJasil.  620. 
8.  Gregory  Tbaumaturgus  at.  620.  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  at.  625,  64.5.  S.  Jerome  and 
Paula,  etc..  travel  to,  650.  Platonism  of,  659.  Difference  from  school  at  Antioch, 
note,  658.    Us  site  and  history,  659.    Influence  of  teaching  of,  768.    Faith  at 75 
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Altano 10 

Alliinihi,  152.    Note 155 

Alierf;-aii 154 

Alfonso  V^III.  of  C{i.stil(3 47 

Alfonso  X,  155.     Lctt<;r  of  Innocent  III  to 153 

Alfonsus  Tostatn.s,  ei)ita()h  ol",  note 72 

Al^'azel,  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  152.     Studiefl  by  S.  Thomas 284 

Al;,'ebra  introduced  into  Christianity 154 

Alkendi 152 

Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  translated  into  Arabic 151 

Alniamonn — i)atron  of  learning 150,  151,     152 

AlmanHor,  150.     I'atron  of  learning 150.  151,     159 

Alpetragi,  spiicie.^  of,  translated 180 

Alpiionsus  Ligiioii  8.,  made  <loctor,  note 533,    573 

Ali)honsns  de  Mendoza,  disciple  of  Toletiis 545 

Alvarus  of  CordDva 153 

A 1  vise,  Bishop  of  Arras 104 

Alypins 697,    704 

Amalarins 198 

Amalric,  a  professor  at  Paris 467 

Anialric  of  liena,  errors  of,  221.     Condemnation  of 222 

Aniaury 353 

Amatiis  of  Salerno 10 

Ambrose.  S.,  75,391),  401,407.  Diflticnltv  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  514.  Great  in  will, 
51.');  note,  .517;  note,  T)!)!.  Doctor.  ^25,  .-j^a.  Made,  doctor,  note,  53:i,  569 ;  note.  571, 
69!>.  Iiilluence  of  on  S.  Tlionias,  6()9.  (Miaracter  of  his  style,  675.  His  eloquence, 
note,  67.5.  Parents,  67.5.  Swarm  of  bees  within  his  inontli,  675.  At  Rome,  67.5.  His 
birth  i)lace,  675.  Made  Governor  of  Lignria  and  /Emilia.  676.  Elected  Bishop  of 
Milan,  676.  His  attemi)ts  to  escape,  676.  Baptized  and  consecrated.  676.  Gives  pos- 
Bessioiis  to  Church,  677.  Gives  liis  spare  time  to  study  of  Scripture,  etc.,  677. 
Formed  his  mind  t>n  S.  Basil,  677.  Studies  under  Simplicianus.  67{t.  His  manner  of 
life,  (i78.  Raised  up  to  support  Church  aiithority  and  to  inspire  a  love  of  lioly  purity, 
67;(.  679.  Governing  character.  679.  Books  on  Faith  and  Holy  Trinity  against  Arian- 
ism,  679.  Intluence  over  Gratian,  6f{().  Order  ot  Justina  to  S.  Ambrose  to  give  up 
Basilica  of  S.  Victor's  to  Ariaus.  680.  Answer  of  Ambrose.  680.  Portiau  Basilica 
ordered  to  be  given  up  to  Arians;  S.  Ambrose's  rei)ly.  6!10,  681.  Scene  in  the  t'hurch 
at  Milan,  681.  .\ttempt  to  murclcr,  681.  .And  Thcodosius  681.  Some  miracles  of, 
note,  681.  Love  of  Valeiitinian,  »)81  ;  note,  681.  Other  \vt>rks  of.  681.  682.  Foretells  his 
tleatli,  682.  Death  scenes,  682.  (.'haract<-r.  68'.).  Higln'st  master  of  practice,  685.  His 
conversion  of  S.  Aiigustinc,  685.  S.  Augustine  speaEing  of,  685,  686.  S.  Monica's  love 
of,  687.  Helps  in  conversion  of  S.  .Vngustin*',  692.  Inthience  over  S.  Augustine,  695. 
Kstablished  nuns  at  Milan,  697.  Baptized  S.  Annusliue,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  706,  723, 
727.     S.  Thomas  took  him  in  morals,  729,  7J1.     His  epistles,  note,  732.  777.  886,  888,  906, 

928.    Type  ot  statesmen 933 

Amniiratns.  Kngenins 154 

Annnon.  S.,  5S7.    Autlionv  saw  sonl  of,  going  to  heaven.  276.    Companion  of  S. 

Athanasins,  604.     \Vent  to  Rome  with  S.  Athanasirfs 605 

Amnionins 825 

Amour,  \Villi;un  of  S.,  240.  His  contest  with  S.  Thonias.  44!).  The  "Introduction 
to  the  Kt«>rnal  Gospel,"  450,  451.  His  attempt  to  aluise  the  Franciscans  hy  the  Intro- 
duction, 452,  453,  4.55.  Coiumnnicat ions  with,  forbidden,  489.  Complete  (h'feat  of, 
492.  New  attempts  of,  9(MI.  Not  content  with  the  de«  i.->ion  of  Alexander  IV,  31.1. 
Appeal  to  the  Pope,  314.  Dejirived  of  all  honours;  forliiddeii  to  teach.  316.  Repre- 
sents rationalism.  346.  His  lost  character,  346.  His  "  Perils."  347.  .Against  relit:iou8 
orders,  348.  His  nnmy  errors,  note.  348.  S]iecial  hatred  ot  the  i)overty  of  the  Mendi- 
cants. 349.  Tries  to  turn  se<-ular  ch-r^v  against  Mendicants,  :{51-3.52.  The  "  Intnv 
du»"tiou  to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  3.52-353.  (iocs  on  a  deputation  to  the  Pope.  XVi. 
Two  c(uninissioners  ap|)ointed  l»y  .\lexan<lcr  IV  to  examine  the  "Perils"  of.  357.  S. 
Thomas  a>iainst,  359.  The  "  Perils"  ;;iven  to  S.  Tlunnas  to  examine,  ;{59.  S.  Tlmmas" 
defenc*'  against,  361.  The  cardinals'  report  on  "  INrils."  362.  Doctrines  i(Mi- 
deinned  by  Po])e  .Alexander  IV,  363.  Delends  his  "  I'erils,  "  364.  Ftirliidden  to  enter 
Franc*',  364.  (Joes  to  Bui-jjuiuly,  3ti5.  Permitt«-d  to  return  to  France,  36.5.  His  "  Col- 
lectiones  Sacral  Scrijitura-  "  answ«-red  by  S.  Thomas.  ;kJ5.  Death.  366.  Fminder  with 
Rob«'rt  of  Sorboii,  ot  the  Sorbonue.  366.  S.  Thomas  writes  "  Contra  impu>;nantes  " 
a*;ainst,  368-383.  His  doctrines  damnable,  384.  Held  mainnil  lal>or  obli;:atory  on 
religious,  :U!8.  Hchl  voluntary  j)overty  wrting.  390.  Slander  ot  .Mendicants.  392, 
Idode  of  his  attack  on  monasticisiu,  394,  39t».     Other  arguments  of,   rcfnte«i,  404,  40«i, 

407,     433 

Amyntas  II,  of  Macedon,  Nichomachns  flies  to 803 

Auagni.  489.    8.  Tliomas's  visit  to.  .557.    Pope  and  emperor  meet,  15.    Dominican 

convent  at,  35;)-3t>(t.     Suspense  at 361 

Analysis,  i)ower  of  S.  Thomas  in.  7tiO.     Aristotle's  love  of. . .       808 

"Analytics  Posterior  ••  of  Aristi)tle,  S25.     (Hyect  of,  825.    Length  of,  805;  note, 

825-826.     Division  of,  etc..  of  demonstration 826,  828 

•'  A naly tics  Prior  "  of  ArisUUlo 825 

Anan,  a  schismatic  Jew 166 

Anastjisia  8..  Church  of  al  Constantinoide,  368  ;  note 368 

Anaxagoras  sludii'd  by  S.  Thomas 284 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomemv.  doctrine  of.  773.     Imprisonment  of,  774.     Influence  on 

Socrates,  781.     Intluence  on  Plato,  7S6.  S29      On  motion 830 

Anaximaudor,  strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  515.    Doctrine  of 773 

Anaxiinenes,  doctrine  of 773 

Ancona,  inarches  of 910 

Andalusia,  its  libraries  ,.,,.,,.,..,,,,.,,,... 151 
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AinlrH^'attilnu  .stabs  Emperor  Gratian 679 

Aiulrea,  I'eter.  took  tlowii  exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on  S.  Matfliew 7r>2 

Auilrew.  S.,  S.  Grit^ory  enters  monastery  of,  at  Ki»nie.  713.     S.  Gregory  leaves  for 

Kn^'laud,  715.    S."Grej,'ory  returns,  and  made  aljl>ot  717.     Pestilence  at 717 

Andronicns ". 8-24,    825 

Anjct'lic  Warfare.    See  Warfare. 

Angelical  .salutation,  S.  Thomas's  treatise  on  the 320,    329 

Anffc'lico,  Fra 53 

Auijelo.    .S 7 

Angels,  .S.  Thom;is"s  treatment  on  the,  256,  759  ;  note,  256.  They  cannot  increase 
in  merit,  isl.     First  did  reverence  to  men  in  the  case  of  "Mary.  329.     Why 

reverenced  by  men.  329.    Treated  iu  First  Part  of  '*  bumma  " 904 

An^er.  forlndden,  335.     Sometimes  a  virtue 335-3.36 

Anj;lican  Church 4;i5 

An^do-.Saxon  boys  and  S.  Gregory 715 

A nicins,  family  of. 605 

Animals,  lawful  to  kill 334 

Anjou 910 

Ankers,  tiie  Fvn;,'lish,  note , .597 

Annat  on  "  .Summa  " 894 

Ansehn,  of  Laon,  his  character,  "  Doctor  Doctorem,  88,  91.     A  disciple  of  S.  An- 

selm,  123.     Comi)oscd  a  book  of  .Sentences,  144.     His  "  Glo.ssa  Interlinearis"    183 
Anselni,  .S.,  473,  494.     Strong-  both  in  inteliecl  and  will,  516  ;  note.  518,  532.    Made 

doctor,  note.  5.33.  716.  890,  891.     Advance  made  in  theolo,i,'y,  note 902,     907 

Anselm,  8.,  his  intellectual  character,  81.  Chief  dates  of  his  liJe,  note,  81.  At 
Bee.  82.  "  Du  Kide  Trinit.itis,"  on  M'hic.li  the  llealistic  .School  was  founded.  82.  Char- 
acter of  his  scliool,  82.  Ilia  ooiiteniplative  life,  83.  His  youth,  124.  His  dream,  124. 
Pnpil  of  Lunt'raiic,  124.  .lonis  tof^etlier  the  reverence  of  inouasticisni  and  activity  of 
scholaticisin.  124.  Veneration  for  revelation,  124,  125.  Tractate  on  tiie  Trinity,  125. 
MouolofiUf,  125.  His  proof  of  God's  existence,  126.  His  cliaracteristics.  127.  Frectir- 
eor  of  scholastics,  127.  Compared  with  S.  Bernard,  128.  His  "  De  Graunnatico,'  189. 
His  abstraction,  note,  232.     His  view  of  original  sin,  287.     Its  essence,  privation,  288. 

No  guilt  in  sentea,  288,  398.    Mr.  Church's  appreciation  of,  note 431,     434 

Antenulf  Duke 1 

Anthemius  and  .S.  Basil,  638.    Consecrated 641 

Anthony,  S.,  order  of,  founded :i8,    432 

Anthony,  S.,  and  .S.  Paul,  514,  515  ;  note,  ,575,  588.  The  pn'eatest  desert  father.  588. 
Took  Elias  as  model,  588.  Christ  his  study,  ^Q9.  Life  of.  589.  Sella  possessions.  589. 
Dates  of  life,  note,  589.  Severe  life,  590.  Attacked  by  <h'ni<)na,  ."jao.  (iocs  t(»  the  wil- 
derness, 591.  Pursued  b^*  the  multitudes,  591.  Surrounded  by  many  monks.  591. 
Desire  of  martvrdom,  592.  (iocs  to  .Alexandria  during  Maxiiniu's  persecnition,  592, 
Before  the  .jndge,  .592,  593.  Returns  to  the  desert.  593.  Goes  to  the  iiuier  desert,  593, 
Vision  of  demons,  592.  Miracidous  power  of,  593.  Reporte«l  an  Arian.  and  goes  to 
Ale.vandria.  593.  In  Alexandria  against  Arians,  594.  Many  converts,  .')94.  The  "  man 
of  (Jod,"594.  Letters  from  (Jonstantine,  Constantius,  Constans.  to,  59.').  Pliy.sician  of 
Egypt,  595.  Death,  596.  His  beautiful  appearance,  596.  Gives  sheepskin  to  .s.  Atlmn- 
asins,  .VJG.  Pattern  to  the  decaving  Koman  world,  597.  Intense  simplicity  of,  597. 
Living  '•  Summa,"  597.  Period  of  his  life,  note,  598.  Last  will  of.  note.  598.  Sank  self, 
599.  The  Physician,  600.  Love  of  Christ  sustained  him,  600.  Followers  ojtpose  Aiiaas, 
note,  600.  llated  by  demons,  601.  Christ  bis  stay,  602.  Mutual  love  of  S.  Athanasius 
and,  604.  Link  between  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasins,  605,  611.  The  great  wrestler, 
612.  Secret  of  bis  sway,  612.  His  life  a  "  Summa  Tlieologica."  612.  Burnt  into  man 
a  love  of  Christ,  613.  Cniou  with  .S.  Thomas,  6I.'>.  .Manifests  Christ  by  examples.  615, 
619.  Influence  on  S.  Basil,  619.  More  solitary  than  .S.  Basil,  637,  Never  fell,  689. 
History  beli)s  to  convert  S.  Augustine,  692,  693.     Left  the  world  young,  709,  727,     Con- 

trasteil  witli  Heraclitus.  775,  927.     Type  of  recluse 932 

Anthusa,  mother  of  S   Chrysor^tom 659 

Autioch,  ,')71,  573.  Faith  appears  at,  75.  Church  founded  at,  599,  606,  607,  617. 
8.  Jerome  at,  647.  Ketnrmd  to,  fiM.  S.  Cbrysostora  of  School  of,  658.  •  Qneen  of  the 
East,"  6.')9.  S.  Clirysostom  born  at,  6.')9.  Ditference  from  school  of  Alexandria,  note, 
659.  S.  (Mirysostom  at,  666.  Preaches  at,  666.  Ariaus.  S.  Chrysostom  prcacbeB 
against,  666.  Nnmlxr  of  bis  discourses  at.  667.  Martyr  .Maidens  of,  S.  .Ambrose,  on, 
578.     Inflnence  on  S.  Tliomas  of,  768.     .S.  Thomas's  treatise  to  a  cantor  of,  870,  and  sqq. 

Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  gill  to  Athens,  note 631 

Antisthenes,   contrasted   with   S.   Jerome,   776.      The   "dog,"  777.      Disciple   of 

•Socrates 782 

Antoninus,  S.,  the  Dominican,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  466,  521.    And 

.S.Thomas 197 

Antonius  ,note 628 

Aphrodi.sius  corrupts  Aristotle 221 

Apion  of  Oasis 24 

Apollinaris  set  to  rhyme  his  doctrines 610 

"  Apologio  for  the  Poor  "  of  S.  Bonaventnre  421 

Apoliiuarist.-i  at  Con.-<tantinopie,  641.     Council  called  bv  S.  Ambrose  against 681 

Apollo,  fabled  father  of  Plato ' 628 

Apo.stleB,  introduced  Monasticism,  note,  612.    Their  faith  extinct  at  the  time  of 

the  Passion  of  Christ,  242.     Taught 378 

Apnlejns 187 

Aqnaviva,  F.  Claude,  general  of  Jesuits,  his  approval  of  S.  Thomas 549 

Aquibjia,  S.  Jerome  goes  to 646,    647 

Aquino,  its  site 2 

Aquinos,  The,  side  with  Pope  again.st  Emperor 908 

Arabian  teaching  in  Europe— its  baneful  effects,  200.     In  Ireland,  224.    At  Oxford, 

224  ;  note 224 
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Arabians  and  Christians,  similitude  betweon 155 

Arabs  met  in  "  (2"(^"<ti'>fi^''*  Disinitataj,"  851  ;   note,  852,  853;   note,  855,  875.     Did 

jiot  iiold  unity  of  inlt-llect 876,     896 

Arabs  gained  knowledge  oT  medicine  Irom  the  Nestorian  school  olNischapur  ....     I.Vi 

Arcadins,  S.  Chr\  sostoih  before,  note,  516.     S  Chryso.stom  against H(j9 

Architremius,  work  of  De  JIauteville,  note 471 

Architecture  developed  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  notC; 

189.     Inelliciency  of  modern,  note 433 

Archy tas  and  I'lato,  787  ;  note 788 

Ardencdf  of  Aquino  II 14,  6,        8 

Ardent,  Ralph,  a  preacher 240 

Areopagus,  029.     Aristotle  accused  before  the 806 

Arianism  in  S.  Ambrose's  davs,  678.  8.  Aml)rose  strives  to  preserve  Kmperor(ira- 
tian  from  it  by  writing  l>ookson  Faith  and  Trinity,  G79  ;  note,  679.  (]81.  Bish- 
ops of,  deposed  by  S.  Ambrose 681 

./irians  claim  S.  Anthony  as  of  tiieir  party,  593.  600.  Date  of,  600.  Opposed  by  fol- 
lowers of  S.  Anthony,  note,G(XJ.  I'ride  of,  note,  602.  J>cstroyea  Christianity, 
602.     Crueltv  of,  at  Constantinople,  641 ;  note,  641.    S.  Augustine   against, 

701.    In  .Si)aln 719 

Arianzus.  S.  Gregory  Theologus  at 643 

Ariobaizanes,  gift  of,  to  Atliens,  note 628 

Aristarchus  of  Samothrace 24 

Aristiopus  contrasted  with  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  775.  Date  of,  note,  774.  De- 
bauched, 775.     i)iscii)Ie  of  Socrates 783,    790 

Ai-isto,  faliier  of  Tlato,  783.     Master  of  I'lato 784 

Ari.stocles,  same  :is  I'lato.     Vide  Plato. 

Aristotle,  contrasted  with  S.  Thomas,  13,  14.  Study  of.  14.  Christianized,  68. 
Effect  of  liis  diiilfitics,  77.  School  of,  117.  Priuciple  of  analysis,  IIH.  Enemy  of  the 
Fathers,  IIS).  Triviishited  into  Arabic,  151.  Attention  given  to,  l^'l.  Averrot-s' 
love  of,  KiO.  Rationalistic  intlnence  on  Jews,  168.  Great  anthority  in  schools, 
181.  One  of  the  text-hooks  of  ihe  schools,  181.  Gradually  introdnced  into  schools, 
187.  Aphrodisins  corrnpts.  220.  His  books  on  natvnal  i)liilo8o[>liy  forl)iddeu,  221. 
His  metaphysics  forbiddtm,  222;  note,  224.  First  nsed  iii  theology  b.\'  Hales,  note, 
262.  Great  use  n>adc  of,  by  S.  Tlunnas,  note,  280,  211.  Theory  on  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  204.  View  on'the  nuion  nf  .sonl  and  body,  HOO,  401,  40:!,  419.  426,428. 
Difllcnlty  of  at  once  realizing,  .51:5.  Greater  than  Alexainh-r,  516.  At  the  Lyceum, 
516.  Sir  VV.  Hamilton  on,  note,  5:il,  558,  561.  S.  Thomas  on,  .56:{,  629.  S.  Tlmmass  com- 
mentary on,  note,  565.  Pattern  thinker,  570.  Intlnence,  iu>te,  370.  System  of,  gave 
S.  Thomas  a  great  advantage,  note,  72(i.  Representative  of  Greek  philosopliy,  729. 
Doctrine  of,  773.  777,  790.  Less  Christian  than  I'lato,  note,  798;  note,  791).  l>is<iple  of 
Plato,  801.  Yonth,  801.  Appearance,  801.  Contrast  with  Plato.  801.  Pride  and 
immorality,  801.  His  alleged  vices,  801;  note,  801.  Other  points  of  character.  802. 
Style.  1102.  Antithesis  of  Plato,  803.  DitVerence  of  works  from  those  of  Plato,  note, 
803.  Birth,  803.  At  Athens,  803.  Becomes  Plato's  disciple.  804.  Visits  Hermias,  804. 
Goes  to  .Mit,\lene,  804.  Mairiage  with  Pythias,  804.  .^t  .Macedon,  tntor  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  805.  Return  to  .Vthens,  805.  High  idea  of  education,  note.  80,1.  Teaches 
at  tin-  Lyceum,  80.5.  Fled  to  Chalcis,  80«i.  .Accused,  and  sentt'uce  of  death  again.st,  at 
Athena,  80().  Death  ot,  806.  Kneryy  of,  note,  8(H).  Ke<liiig  of  aversion  to  .\ristotle, 
80().  Scholastic,  806.  Some  |)oints  ot  contiast  with  IMato,  note,  80«) ;  note,  807;  note. 
807.  Ditlerence  from  Plato,  807,  808.  Derives  knowledge  from  sensf.  808.  Loved 
natural  sciences,  808.  Summary  of  teaching  of,  note,  808.  In  nmtters  of  r«digiou 
below  Plato,  808.  Philosophy  of,  boon  to  Church,  808.  Teaching  of,  809.  Teaching 
on  the  soul,  810,  811 ;  note,  810.  Comparison  with  S.  Tlioinas,  811.  Advantage  of  S. 
Thonnis  ov»-r,  811,  81.3.  View  of,  on  Philo's  teaching  on  ideas,  note,  815,  816,  818.  Phi- 
losoi)hy  of  S.  Thonms  better  than  that  of,  817.  On  eternal  gods  of  Plato,  note,  818. 
Reverence  in  schools  for.  821.  Easily  harmonized  to  Chureh  teai'hing.  H21.  Tara- 
pci-ed  with,  821.  S.  Thomas' study  of,  at  S.  (Jiovanni.  821.  Bad  versions  of,  823.  S. 
Thomas  on  nu'lai>hysics  of.  823.  Lenjith  of  S.  Thonuis's  works  on.  824.  S.  Thonnts  on 
"  De  Interpretatione  <u-  Perihernienias,"  824.  Object  of,  note,  824,  S.  Thonuia  sup- 
ports. 825.  "  Post«'rior  .Vnalytics"  of.  825.  Object  of.  in  writing  "  Posterior  .4ua- 
tytics."  825.  On  (h-monstration,  82,5-828.  Relation  of  ho(»k  of,  on  moti«m,  note, 
828.  Connnentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  "  De  Physico  Auditu,  "  828.  8:«).  On  ••  De  Cielo  et 
Mundo,"  831-833,  Other  treatist-s.  "  De  Generatione  et  Corrnptione."  "  Meteoro- 
logia."  833.  "  De  Anima"  of,  833;  note,  833.  On  "  Intellect  and  Sense,"  8:14.  Defended 
auainst  •■Vvicenna,  835.  Various  treatises  of,  expoinuled  by  S.  Thonujs.  8;<5.  Meta- 
plivsics  commented  by  S.  Thomas,  836.  Ethics  «)f  Aristotle,  S.  Thonnis  on,  840. 
Etliics  of,  summarize*!  with  lections  of  S.  Thonnia,  841^846.  Gotls.  sepantte  snl>- 
stauci's.  84ti,  847,  848.  S.  Thomas's  high  esteem  for.  at'en  in  "  De  I'nitate  Inti-ll«'Ctns," 
874.  Did  not  hold  unity  of  intellect.  874.  On  passive  intellect.  875,  876.  S.  Thonnu*' 
grasp  of,    note,    878.887.     .Met tenleiter   on  works  of,   note,  888,  839,  89'2,     Introduced 

system  anu)ng  (Jreeks.  892,  893,    Orgauou  of 893,  901,     923 

Aristojjlianes'  contenipt  of  Greek  gods 776 

Arius,  60.'^.     DitVerence  of  character  tVom  S.  Athanasius;  his  ambition,  600.     His 

apitearance  and  character,  ()09.     Set  his  doctrine  to  song,  610.     Ph-rors  of. . . .    687 

Aries 606 

Armenians,  S.  Thomas  against 873 

Arnobius,  note 568 

Arnohl  of  Rrescia,  95.     At  Sens 105 

Anion i  d'Huiubli«H-es 181 

Arnulfof  Viterbo 901 

^V  run  If,  lUshop  of  Lisieux Ill 

Arnnlf,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's I'M 

Arrubal,  Peter  de,  548  ;  note 192 

Arsciiins.  S 587 

Articles  of  Faith,  S.  Thomas  ou '319 
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Artists,  the,  of  Paris '209 

Asella,  lister  of  Marcclla (;'>0 

Asharites,  the 15y 

Asia,  in  Itoine,  580.    Corruption  of,  581.    Mysticism  of,  at  Athens 628,    609 

Asia  Anterior,  riclinoss  of,  note 617 

Asia  Minor,  Jll,  577.     Dehasecl  state  of,  580.    Temples  of  gods  in,  note 617 

Aspa:iia 774,  -jsi,    700 

As.suinption  of  our  Lady,  treated  by  S  Thomas a'24 

Astion,  S.,  note    ." 5(;y 

A-strononiy,  limited  knowledge  of,  153.     Grecian  science  introduced 154 

Atarncu.s,  lltrmias,  tyrant  of 804 

Athanasins,  S.,  notc'.KJS,  oC") ;  note,  571.  Dillicnlty  of  at  once  realizing,  5l;},  514, 
53.1.  strong,  botli  in  iiii«llicl  and  will,  516;  note,  017;  note,  r)!!).  .M;i<lc  (l<K;l(»r, 
not*'.  533.  .Appeals  to  Pope  Julius,  note,  574.  Writrs  lilV  of  S.  Aiitli<»n.v,  iiotf,  589. 
Testimony  to  S.  .\ntiioii\  s  dchire  of  inaityifloni,  592.  H«'(jtie9t8  .S.  Anthony  to  go  to 
Alexandiiii  Jigainst  Aiiaii.s,  593,  5!)5,  598.  Kii«t  great  Father,  598.  Against  Conhtun- 
tins,  note.  598,  (JO(i.  Birth.  tiOl.  Adopted  by  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  601.  Character  of, 
601.  Dates  of  his  eareer,  6(il.  Hated  by  demons,  601.  Christ  his  jirinciple,  602,  60.3. 
Mutual  love  of  8.  Anthony  and,  604.  Link  between,  604.  Lives  of  desert  Fathers,  605. 
At  Konie,  605.  His  liiRli  position,  606.  His  greatness,  606.  Gibbon  speaks  well  of, 
note,  6(16.  His  enemies.  607.  At  Niciea,  608.  Triumphs,  608.  Triumph  at  Alexandria, 
609.  Ditlereuee  of  tharaeter  from  Arins,  609,  610.  "  Oratio  contra  G«nte8,"  610. 
Influence  of  Alexandrian  school  upon,  note,  610.  Love  of  Christ,  611.  "Oratio  do 
Incarnatioue  V'erbi,"  611.  Fixed  eon.snbstantiality.  611.  Chief  works  of,  note,  611. 
Introduced  S.  Anthony  at  Rome.  614.  Manifests  Christ  by  practice,  614,  61.').  Political 
finesse,  619.  Induence  of  S.  Basil  on,  619,  621.  S.  Basil  w'rites  to,  63«.  Left  tradition 
at  Treves.  646,  669.  Ir<ni  will  of,  656.  Ditference  from  Angelical,  a  hutiian  saint,  656. 
Never  fell,  689,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  706,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma,  729,  731. 
Contrasted  with  Pannenides,  775,  862,  888,  892.  Creed  of,  906.  Triumph  at  Alexan- 
dria, 925,  927.     Type  of  statesmen 9,T2 

Athen.Tus  on  Rome  ' 579 

Athenians,  love  of  contention 780 

Athens,  578,  584,  61<),  6*20.  .S.  Basil  at,  622.  The  great  school  of  early  ages,  626. 
its  site  and  culture,  627.  Moral  degradation  of  people,  note,  627.  The  town,  its  mis- 
erable and  dirty  aspect,  627,  Educating  power,  628.  Flow  of  Ibreinm-rs  to  its 
schools.  628.  Muuilicence  of  foreigners  to.  note,  628.  Its  great  men.  629.  Its  plan 
and  buildings,  629.  Student.->  noisy,  630.  Freshmen,  how  treated  at,  note,  630.  S.  .S. 
Gregory  and  Ba.sil  at,  631.  Love  of  beautiful  at,  632.  .S.  Basil  tires  of,  634.  y.  Greg- 
ory stops  at,  635.     Persecutions  for  religion  at,  774.     Induence  of  Socrates  at 782 

Attalus  of  Pergamns,  note 628 

Attica 627 

Attilla  and  S.  Leo,  514.  "An«litu  Physico,  De,"  of  Aristotle,  828.  "Anctoritas,"  the,  739 
Augustine,  S.,  ditlicnltv  of  at  once  realizing  his  struggle  with  grace,  514;  not*;, 
51.3.  Doctor,  524.  Jfeeded  defenee  against  the  .lansenists,  liJO,  liiHueiice  of  Plat<t  on, 
not<',  538,  .5.32,  533.  Made  doctor,  note,  .533.  College  of  Salamanca  obliged  ils  mem- 
bers to  defend,  545.  (Cosmopolitan,  note,  .568,  569.  Theologii'al  model,  570,  571,  578; 
note,  580.  .\u(l  S.  Jerome,  652.  Contemi»orary  with  S.  Chrysostom,  669.  Praises  S. 
Ambrose's  book  on  Virginity,  678.  Conversion  by  S.  Ambrose,  686.  At  Rome;  be- 
comes Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Milan,  686.  Birth.  686.  Parents,  686.  A  Manicha-an, 
687.  ('ouversioii  and  mother's  .joy  thereat ;  baptized,  687.  Sets  out  for  Afric;i,  688. 
His  history  and  pa.ssioiiate  nature.  6H9,  69(1.  Boyhood,  6{K).  Sent  to  Carthaiie  to  study 
rhetoric,  691.  Fell  aniotig  the  Plveison-s,  691.  Becomes  a  .Mauiehaati,  691.  Taught 
at  Thagaste  and  Carthage,  692.  Influence  of  Christ  upon  his  couv«r8ion  692.  Thirst 
after  wisdom  even  in  evil  couise,  693.  Love  of  Christ's  name,  694.  Leaves  .Mani- 
cha-ans.  695.  Goes  to  Rome.  695.  Milan,  69.5.  Study  of  Platonists,  696.  And  of  S. 
Paul.  696.  WaAering,  666.  Influence  of  S.  Anthony  over,  696.  Final  conversion  by 
story  of  Pontitianns  and  vision,  697.  Likeness  of  mind  to  that  of  S.  Tlunnas.  698. 
Adopts  .Monastici.-^m,  698,  Baptized  by  S.  .Ambrose  and  goes  to  Rome,  698.  St  nick  by 
Monasticism  at  Rome,  698.  S:iils  IVu'  Caitlnige  and  Thagaste.  699.  Divests  liim.self 
of  his  property,  699.  (ioes  to  Hippo  and  oidiiined  priest,  700.  M«Miasfery  ami  rule  for 
men,  701.  Preaches,  7(K(.  Dispute  with  Fortnnatus;  writes  works,  etc.,  701.  Made 
Bishop  of  Hijipo  by  Bisliojt  Valerius.  701.  Makes  his  palace  a  nnmaslery,  701.  Cliief 
-works,  note,  7(»1  ;  iiote.  7(r2  ;  n<jte.  7(I3.  Priinriple  of  monastic  life  expnssed  by.  702. 
Words  carved  on  his  table  against  detraction,  703.  Portrait  of,  703.  Dm  ing  Vandal 
invasion,  704.  Death,  70.\  Kver  in  battle,  70.5.  Chief  dates  of  his  career,  note,  706. 
Greatest  controversialist  Father,  706.  '■  De  Civitate  Dei."  a  Sumnia  Tln-ologica,  707, 
Other  works  of,  707.  Numbers  of  his  letters  extant,  note,  727.  In  S.  Thomas,  728  ; 
note,  729.  Rei)re»entative  Father.  729.  "  Summa  Theologica"  rests  on.  729.  Har- 
mon v  of  S.  Tlnnnas  with,  729,  731,  7.'<2.  733,  741.  S.  Thomas  compared  w  ith,  note,  771, 
777,  '861.  862.  889.  890,  891.  Gathered  together  learning.  893.  907,  723,  924.  .928. 
Transcribed,  10.  The  work  of,  75,  142.  His  "  De  QujestionibuH."  185.  Po.ssible  cause 
of  the  iutrodu<-tion  of  logic  to  .icliool."*.  190.  As  a  preacher.  239.  D<-tinition  of  theol- 
ogy, 274.  No  j)unishment  without  guilt.  287.  Opposed  to  the  in  iHfiH.t'1  theory,  291. 
H«iw  the  dead  are  helped,  .324.  On  the  Lord's  prayer,  327.  The  Blessed  Virgin  sinless, 
329.  .331.  Judges  mav  lawfnllv  put  to  death.  .3:J4.  Suicide  unlawful,  335.  Against 
anger,  335.  On  theft.  3:«3.  God  alone  fills  the  heart.  338.  The  charitable  man  not 
covetous,  339.  Detinition  of  religion,  :m,  374.  Taught,  376.  Our  i)ride,  381,  382,  383. 
Hi8  -Labor  of  .Monks"'  388,  392.  401.  Sorrow  at  delay  of  conversion.  401.  402.403. 
What  religion  is,  411.  Bishoprics  not  to  bf.  coveted,  417 ;  note,  417.    Principle  of  "  Frui 

el  Uti."  note 438 

Angnstine,  S,  apostle  of  England;  Christ,  principle  of,  converted  England 9:>4 

Angnstinians  at  Paris,  :i57.     Approve  S.  Thomas 545 

Aurelian,  death  of,  note 582 

Anrelins 354 

AarHlins,  Marcus 433,    434 

Austria,  Duke  of,  made  prisoner;  belieaded I'll 

Authors  of  scholastic  period,  note 892 
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Authority,  the  stand-point  of  S.  Thomas 2o;i 

Automaton  of  AlberLu-s  Magnus 71 

Antpert _  ^ 

Anxanon,  S «^7 

Auxerru,  Hugh  of 104 

Auxentius,  Avian,  Bisliop  of  Milan,  clies 675,    681 

Avempace,  155,  G95.  liiiLh,  15t5.  Works,  158;  note,  874.  Held  the  passive  intel- 
lect and  imagination  to  be  identical;  S.  Thomas  against,  note 877 

Avendeath,  John 154 

Avenzoar 160 

Averroe.s,  22,  15;}.  Translatt'<I,  155.  Early  .studies,  1.59.  Derivation  of  the  name, 
note,  159,  160.     Ilia  character,  160.     ?hiro.sopliic  teacliing  adverse  to  Catliolic  truth, 

161.  Held    philo.sophy   more   true    than    relijjioii,    161.     Tcachiii^   on    the    Trinity, 

162.  Eternity  of  iiiatier,  162.  The  lieavens.  163.  Knowledge  of  God,  165.  Man,  165. 
Knowledjje  of  men,  165.  Master  of  Mainionides.  169.  liis  inriueuce,  note,  224.  Prob- 
ably used  bv  Hales  in  the  composition  of  his  "  8umma,"  note,  264,  2K4.  Taus^ht  at 
Paris.  467,  81(5.  818,  819.  Doctrine  of  oneness  of  intellect  and  sense,  822,  848.  Met  by 
S.  Thomas,  note,  852.  S,  Thomas  against,  874,  875.  Doctrine  of  unity  of  intellect 
overset,  876.  ArKiiments  of  S.  Thomas  aj>ainst,  876,  879,  895.  Theory  of  creation  de- 
molished by  S.  Thomas,  903.     Lectures  of  8.  Thonnis  against 914 

Avicebron,  "Funs  Vitae,"  154,  155.  A  Jew,  158.  Same  as  Ibn-(iabirol,  158;  note, 
159.  Doctrine  of,  refuted  by  .S.  Thomas,  256.  S.  Thomas  against,  87;{.  Mate- 
rialism, the  great  error  of,  note,  H74.    Held  body  and  spirit  one  matter,  note,    875 

Avicenna,  took  up  Aristotle's  views,  152,  l.'i:i,  155.  Birth,  156.  Studies,  1.37.  The 
prince  of  pliyslcians,  157.  Death,  157.  Teaching,  157.  Inttnence  of,  158.  His  inllu- 
cnce  on  Frauciscans,  221.  Pantheism  of,  refuted  b.v  S.  Thomas,  2.')6.  Used  by  Hales 
iu  the  composition  of  liis  "  Summa,"  note,  224,  284.  Eternal  world  of,  disposed  of  by 
S.Thomas,  819.  830,  835.  S.  Thomas  against.  873,  874;  note,  874.  Combatted  by  8. 
Thomas  on  origin  of  things,  note,  876  ;  note 877 

Axiothca 790 

^Uiluth 168 

Babylas,  S.,  martyred  at  Antioch,  660.    Life  of,  by  S.  Chrysostora 665 

Babvlon 577,    584 

Bacon 426 

Bacon ,  lloger 224 

Bacchus,  Elcnsiiiian  mysteries  in  worship  of,  note 774 

Bachelor,  work  of  a 555 

Bacon,  ditliculty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  519.  Character  of  his  mind,  his  idols, 
note,  519,  570.     Saw  value  of  facts,  808.     On  Aristotle,  note,  808.    Verv  severe 

with  Plato,  note,  808.    Precept  of. . .  .' 812 

Bactriana 584 

Bagdad,  tlie  "  City  of  Peace,"  the  new  capital  of  the  Moslems 150 

Baidliawi,  ComnuMitary  on  the  Koran 156 

B;iius,  condomned 523,    524 

Balacins,  fate  foretold  by  S.  Anthony 593 

Baldatl 760 

Bnle,  inlluence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 5,{6 

Balkh 150 

Balzano,  Itaron  of   6 

Baplisin  Irrated  by  S.  Thomas  in  liis  Commentary  on  ''Sentences,"  302.  Ofrhil- 
driMi   by   S.    Athanasius,   600.     That   baptism  valid,  note,  601.     Diflference 

between  John  the  IJaptist's  and  Christ's,  S.  Thomas  on 758 

Bar-anina  ami  S.  Jerome 651 

Barbarossa.  Frederick,  1,  his  fall 21,      ;K 

Bareille,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  507.    On  the  "  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas, 

note    740 

Barlaam,  S.,  note,  570.     Marty re<l  at  Antioch 660 

Baronius,  testimony  to  inlluence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Trent,  538.    And  S.  Thomas,  551,    641 

liarthoiomew  of  Hrescia 484 

Bartholomew  of  Braganza ;H)1 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  Dominican 53 

Basil,  S..  Jis  a  proaclier,  239.  Tauglit,  376,  438.  Diflicnltv  ofatonce  realizing,  513. 
Love  of  solitude,  note,  516.  Madt<  doctor,  note.  533.  At  Florence,  5;{5;  note.  56.S ; 
note.  .571.  575.  588.  Severe  on  S.  Dionysius.  note.  598,  600.  Disorders  of  Christians  iu 
his  day,  note,  616.  Parents  of,  618.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  618.  His  character, 
619:  note,  619.  His  sutt'erings,  note,  619.  Short  life  and  weak  heallli.  619.  .'<.  (Jregory 
Na/.ianzen's  praise  of.  note.  til9.  Perytus,  620.  Intluenee  of  .\lexandrian  School  on, 
620,  ()21.  IVrteet  training,  622.  Studies  at  Ta^sarea.  etc..  622.  Studies  at  Constanti- 
nople. 622.  Studies  at  .Xthens.  62.3.  His  early  acquaintance  witli  S.  Gregorv  N.-fiian- 
zen,  625.  Taught  by  llimerius.  note,  6:Mt.  At  Athens.  631.  Friendsliip  wif)i  S.  (ire- 
gory  Nazian/.en.  632,  633.  Lt>ve  of  Christ,  note,  632.  633.  Tires  of  .\theus,  6;15.  yuita 
Athens.  634.  Visits  the  East,  principal  dates  ot".  note,  H.l.'S.  InHuenee  of  solitaries  on, 
63.\  On  return  fn>n)  .Vthens,  Pianius.  the  bishop,  baptiz.ts  S.  Hasil.  note.  SX\  Iu 
monastery  in  Pontus.  636.  His  life  there.  63ti.  (Jreal  monastic  legislator  of  the  Ka.st. 
637.  IJefore  .Modestus.  636.  637.  Tends  sick,  6;rr.  His  appearance.  637.  Other  works 
of,  6,38.  Dealh  of.  ti38.  (Jrief  caused  bv  deal h.  6:>9.  Hin  w  rit inus.  6:J<>.  MjmIc  Bishop 
ot  Ca'vsarea,  640.  S.  .lerome  beiomes  aci|uau)ted  with,  647.  Iron  will  of,  tuVi.  Ditter- 
ence  from  .Vngelical.  human  -saint.  6.'>7.  tWl.  S.  Ambrose  forms  hini.'^elf  on. 676.  Nexer 
fell.  689.  Ever  in  b.it  tie.  4;i4.  I,eft  world  very  young.  709.  727.  NuuiIht  of  letters 
extant,  note.  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma.  729.  731.  73t.  747.  Coutntslcd  with 
Empedodes,  775,  862,  886,  928,  930,     Champion  of  liberty  and  freedom 932 
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Basil,  ft'lend  of  S.  Chrvsostom,  661.    Influence  over  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    Leaves 

the  woilfl.  6<i'2.     Made  bishoj) (»2 

Basilisk,  8.,  martyr  under  .Maxinun.  671.     S.  Clirysostoin  stops  at  oratory  of 671 

Bai!;i;ianus,  l)iblM)[)  oll^odi 682 

Beantilnl,  love  ol",  at  Athens (i^W 

Beuuvais,  Vincent  ol' 179 

Bee U 

Bechai 153 

JJucket,  Thomas  d,  at  Paris 1% 

Bede,  S.,  5;{2.     CoinnxMitary  of 7;W,     890 

Bede,  Venerable,  1."),  76,  J53.     As  a  preacher 239,  325,    398 

Begifing,  when  nnlawi'ul 390 

Jiegnards,  458.    Their  tenets,  note 458 

Belienioth,  S.  Thomas  on 761 

Belcastro 1 

Belin,  John 356 

Bellarmine  and  t>.  Thomas 551 

Ben,  Ksra 183 

Benedict,  8.,  founds  Monte  Ca-ssino,  5.  First  disciples,  9.  One  of  his  objects  the 
education  ofyoutli,  18.  Ilecu-ptioii  of  children,  Ifl.  Tlioru-biisJi  tiinud  to  ro.se.s  by  S. 
FiHu«:is,  note,  19.  Civilizer  oi  Northuieii,  'Mt.  Prt-p.'ireb  S.  Philii),  note.  40.  l'\)uuder 
ot  luoiiasticisin,  120.  His  system,  121.  Gave  hiiuself  as  a  child  to  n-hjjiou,  398,  401, 
405,  438.  Love  of  solitude,  note,  516.  S.  Thomas  dies  at  a  luoiiastery  of,  5.')8. 
Repetition  of  S.  Anthony,  574,  588.  Likeness  to  JS.  Anthony,  588.  Love  of  Christ  in 
Rule  of.  613.  Influence  of  Eastern  monasticisni  on,  note,  615.  Lett  the  world  young, 
709.  Influence  of  life  of,  on  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  711.  iS.  Gregory*  true  to  spirit  of, 
719.  World  dried  up  in  his  sight,  719.  Traces  of  Rule  of,  frecjuently  recur  in  writings 
of  S.  Gregory,  note,   721.     Spirit  ot  Christ  came  to  S.  Thomas  through,  727.     In   S. 

Thomas,  728.     Connection  of  S.  Thoniaa  with,  938.     S.  Thomas  dies  with 943 

Benedict  Labre,  S. ,  note 593 

Benedict  I,  Tope,  makes  S.  Gregory  the  Great  deacon  of  Rome,  715.    Sends  him 

to  (Jonstantinople 715 

Benedict  111 864 

Benedict  XI,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas 521 

Benedict  XII,  note ' 518 

Benedict  XllI  and  S.  Thomas,  526.  Brief  to  Dominicans  in  favour  of  S.  Augus- 
tine and  S.  Thomas    ;)27,    .'528 

Benedict  XIV,  .520.    And  Trent,  note,  537.    Most  voluminous  writer  among  the 

Popes 723 

Benedictines,  wide  spread  of,  note,  53.    At  Paris 197 

Benedictine  spirit,  largeness  of,  721.  Monks  ever  loved  literature,  714.  Owed 
much  of  their  inlluence  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  714.  Peace,  benignity  and 
simplicity,  special  notes  of,  note,  466.     Benignity  introduced  into  the  schools 

by  S.  Thomas,  479,  500.    Monks  and  S.  Thomas 545 

Beneventum,  battle  of 910 

Beren^arius,  contest  with  Lanfranc 77,  83,      9t 

Berenger,  Peter,     bee  Berengarius. 

Beriali,  note  306 

Bernard,  8  ,  1, 15,  25,  59,  90.  His  testimony  to  laxity  of  clergy,  37,  83.  Description 
of  A)»elard,  84,  92.  Cause  of  the  condeninatiou  ot*  Ab<'lard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Forree, 
94.  His  aiipre«;iaf  ion  of  William  of  ,S.  Tliierrv.  96,  97.  Character,  98.  First  relations 
with  Abelard,  98.  Attack  on  Abclard,  99.  Letter  to  the  (;ardinal8,  100-101.  Hears  of 
a  council  oniiueslion  of  Abelard,  184.  .Slirinks  frimi  ajipearing,  102.  At  Sens,  104. 
Impeachment  of  Abelard.  106.  Abelard  reconciled  to,  107.  .Sends  Teter  Lombard  to 
8.  Victor's,  112.  Hi.s  licnror  of  .\belard  not  the  eflect  of  i»assion.  211.  Compare<l  with 
8.  Anselm,  128.  Founder  of  the  monastic  method  of  theology,  129.  His  spirit,  129. 
The  mystic  life,  I'M.  His  sketch  of  the  synthetic  school  of  theology.  131.  As  a 
preacher,  240.    Preached  liis  crusade  in  French,  240,  242,  381.    Made  doctor,  note,     533 

.'J75,     891 

Bernardi,  William  of  Gaillac,  translated  some  of  S.  Thomas's  works  into  Greek, 

note 535 

Bertarius,  S 9 

Bessarion,  Cardinal,  returns  to  unity  at  Florence,  535.    And  S.  Thomas,  551.    Of 

Plato,  note 809 

Bethleliem  and  *•  Summa  " .' 569 

Bible,  the 560 

"  Biblici,"  tiie 219 

Biography,  ex-pede  principle  admissible  in,  note,  509.     Danger  of  being  carried 

away  by  hero  of,  510,  511.     Principle  of,  note 419 

Bishops,  begin  to  be  chosen  from  proles.^ors,  note,  196.  Perfection  requisite  to, 
416.     .State  of.  more  perfect  than  tliat  of  religious,  416.     Otlice  of,  not  to  be 

coveted,  417.     Their  great  perfection,  930.     AJl  men  not  Called  to  be 931 

Blanche,  (^ueen,  gifts  to  8.  Victor's Ill 

Bloi.s,  Peter  of 37 

Boethins.  76,  .532,  824,  890,  900.     Spoke  of  universals,  78,  155,  187.     "  De  Hebdoma- 

dibus,"  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  comment  on 320 

Bohemia  converted,  note 585 

Bologna,  15.  University  of,  atta«;lied  to  S.  Tliomas,  .546.  S.  Thomas  at.  .5.57,  571, 
572.  8.  Ambrose  maintained  a  convent  at,  678.  Incident  to  S.  Thomas  at  (obedience 
to  Procurator),  733-735.  .S.  Thoniiis  summoned  to,  900.  S.  Thomas  professes  at,  900. 
S.  Dominic  buried  at.  900.  Translation  of  8.  Dominic's  relics  at,  901.  Throng  of  stu- 
dents, and  lectures  of  S.  Thomas  at.  901.  Appeals  to  keep  8.  Thomas  at  its  schools, 
923.    Uuiveraity  closed,  20,  24.    Celebrated  for  study  of  law,  187,  194.    Model  for  the 
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Universities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  207.    Number  of  students,   208.    Dominican  school 

fouuiled  at •  •  2:^4 

Bonaveiiture,  8  ,  made  General  oitlie  Franciscans,  4.53.  Dillicullies  attending  hLs 
ottiee.  454.  His  efforts  in  I'avor  of  John  of  Parma,  454.  P'riendsliip  witli  S.  Thomas, 
45.'j.  Favorite  of  S.  Louis.  491.  I'eoph-  ot  Pans  desire  his  appiarauee  in  tlie  schools, 
4a2.  His  life,  tends  lepers,  500;  note,  500.  Holy  rivalry  with  S.Thomas,  502.  His 
defension,  50J.  Disciple  of  Uochelle  and  Hales,  503.  His  appearance,  5o:i,  504.  His 
thesis  at  (iefension  unknown  504.  Made  doctor,  50.5.  Whetln'r  In-  took  doctor's  cap 
with  S.  Thomas  doubtful,  note,  50i}.  Great  in  intellect,  515,  5'Si.  5J3.  Declared  doctor 
by  Chur«;h,  533,  571.  A.sked  by  Urban  IV  to  write  office  of  Corpus  Christi,  880. 
Destroys  it  when  he  sees  S.  Thoma.s's,  «H0,  889,  891,  892,  913.  Brought  up  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan school  of  Paris,  229.  John  of  Rochelle  his  ujaster  at  Paris.  231.  Preached  in 
French,  240.  S.  Thomas's  friendship  for,  317.  His  history  and  writings,  note,  317. 
Lectures  under  John  of  Rochelle,  318.  Contrasted  with  S.  Thomas,  318.  Visits  of  S. 
Thonuis  to,  319.  Died  the  same  .year  as  S.  Thomas,  319,  343.  Called  to  Anagni  against 
S.  Amour's  party,  357,  358.     Alexander   IV  commands  the  doctors  to  receive   him  at 

Paris,  3tJ3.     His  "  Apologia  for  the  Poor  "  and  "  Poverty  of  Christ  " 421 

Bonilace  VIII,  difUcnlty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.    rractical  gifts  of,  515.     Makes 

doctors,  uote,  533.    Courage  of 4C6 

Boniface,   S 14, 15,  605 

Bonocanibio,  James,  sent  to  England 90(> 

Bonosns,  refuted  by  S.  Ambrose 681 

Bonosns 646 

Bonus,  the  Solitary,  predicts  Ijirlh  of  S.  Thomas 3 

Bonushomo,  the  Dominican,  313.     One  of  the  commission  on  Dominican  studies. .  556 

Book  olstinlies,  revision  of  Jesuit 548 

Books,  careful  study  of.  in  the  Middle  Ages INJ 

Bordeau.x,  8.  Thomas  aj)i)roved  by  (General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 5.50 

Bossuet  on  S.  Thomas's  inlluence  at  Trent 5;i8 

Brabant,  Duchess  of,  questions  concerning  Jews,  to  S.  Thomas 2oS 

Brahma M 

Bres(;ia,  Bartholotnew  of 484 

Brethren  of  the  Hosi)ital,  founded :i8 

Brethren  of  the  .Sword,  founded :{8 

Brotliers  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Taris 204 

Brothers  of  Mercy 103 

Bniys,  Peter  de.'. ;i5 

liruys,  De 4.57 

Bnc'er,  sayings  on  S.  Thomas 457 

Bulgaria  converted,  note 585 

Burgos  (jJallio  de,  speech  at  Trent  on  S.  Thomas 540,  541 

Burgos,  Paul  de,  Jew,  converted  by  8.  Thomas 87'2 

Burgundians,  8.  Gregory  the  Great  and  tiie 720 

Burgundio  of  Pisa  translated  8.  John  Damascene  and  other  Greek  Fathers  into 

Latin 186 

Burley,  Walter,  note 188 

Byron,  611.    Description  of  8.  Peter's  by,  notc^ 512 

Cabbalists,  a  sect  of  mystic  Jews,  167.    Their  doctrine  a  sort  of  Gnosticism,  168. 

Emanation ". ItiS 

Ca33ar,  typical  commander 570 

Ciesar,  said  to  have  dictated  to  many  scribes  at  the  same  time 257 

Ciesar  of  lleisterbach 152,  226 

Caesarea,  571,  616,  617,  620.  Oi'igen  opens  school  at,  620.  8.  Basil  at.  6'22.  Euzoius 
made  bishop  of,  625.     8.  Hasil  dies  at,  638.     8.  Jerome  at,  647.     8uflering  of 

8.  Chrysostom,  and  his  fever  at 671 

Caesarius,  bi-other  of  8.  Gregory  Theologus,  death  of 640 

C:t!sarius  of  Aries '. 242 

Cairo 150 

Cairo,  Monte 7 

Cajetan  and  8.  Thonias 551 

Caliphs,  the,  their  displays 140 

Calonymos  defends  Maimonides 1(59 

Cannildolese  founded 38 

Cambridge,  llorarium  of  one  of  its  colleges,  note,  205.     Number  of  students 209 

Camillus,  t'aniily  of 605 

"  CamU'la  Gerlandi,"  the 185 

**  Canticle  of  Canticles,"  8.  Thomas  on,  752.     8.  Thomas  on  method  a<lopteil  in, 

763.  Exposition  of  8.  Thomas  on,  note,  763.     Warmth  of  love  sliown  in,  76.">, 

764.  Kxposition  of,  by  8.  Thomas,  in  sickness 940 

Canons  Koguiar  approve  8." Thomas    ...   f 546 

Canterbury 14 

Cantor  of  Anlioch.  8.  Thomas's  tri'atise  to  a 791  and  sqq. 

Canus,  Melchior,  and  "  loci  theologici,"  note ."Hi.") 

Capella 76,  187 

Capi)adocia  and  "  8nmma,  "  569,  617.  Situation  of,  617.  Idolatry  at,  617.  Birth- 
place of  8.  Emmelia 321 

Capua,  Archbishop  t^t,  interview  with  S.  Thomas 674,  675,  908 

Caraccioli 1 

Carico,  8an  Giovanni 6 

Carle,  note. 555 

Carlomau 5 
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Carmelitee;.   approve  S.  TlioniaP,  5t5.    Of  Tonrainc  and   S.  Thomas,  547.    DIs- 

rah-c'l,  ol  Salamanca,  approve  S.  Tlioma>,  r>i7.     Founded,  '.iH.     At  Paris I'Jl 

CarthaK<-',  'US.     l>e.-eription  u\\  (i'Jl.    btmlents  at,  6iU.     S.  Au{.'iis>t'»e  taiiglit  at,  <J!>2. 

.s.  Auirn.-line  sails  for G9!J,    704 

Curterins,  S.  Clir\.s(>s,tom'i5  master  in  fcpiritnal  life 6iH 

Carthusians,  f'onfuled,  38.    At  Paris,  197.    Their  college  Ibnnded  at  Paris,  200. 

Knle  of,  note 201 

Ca>as,  IJartludoinew  de  las 63 

Casanati,  Cardinal,  apjiroval  of  S.  Thomaa,  note,  549.     Gave  liis  lil)rary  to  the 

Domirii'.-ins  olthc  Minerva,  note 550 

Cassian,  ii'.Vl,  .')71;  note,  575.     Collations  of,  a  favorite  work  of  S.  ThomJt«,  178.    His 

lili',  note 179 

Cassinese  driven  from  Naples  University 25 

C.assino,  Monte,  site  and  possessions  of,  4.  Attacked  bj'  CIavis8iffnati,7  8.  Seat  of 
learninjr,  H-io.  Privileges  of,  note,  492,  494.  S.  Tliomas's  ai)ilitics  lecognized 
at.  note.  Ml.  619,  727.     Abbot  of,  intercedes  for  llenrv  of  Castile,  911.     The 

al)l)ot  of ."■ 913,  926,    939 

Cassiodorns,  7G.  Compiled  the  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita,"  186.  Trans- 
lated many  of  the  Greek  Fathers 186-187 

Castile,  Couucilof,  545.    Ileury  of 911 

Castor 731 

Catechism  of  tlie  Connci)  of  Trent  drawn  up,  541,  542.  By  three  Dominicans,  .')42. 
A  n»'W  editiun  ordered  hv  Grejjorv  XIII.  noto,  542.  "  Cat^'iia  Auroa,"  363.  Mauif<'.>*t8 
S.  Tl)omas'.s  knowledge  of  the  Fatlui.s,  729,  730.  What  i.s  meant  by  Catena.  739.  His- 
tory of,  739.  Some  aiitlior.s  used  iu,  739.  Lengtli  of,  7.39.  Method.  74<i.  Dedication 
of,  740.  Bareille  on.  note.  740.  Many  authors  quoted,  740;  note,  740.  Quotations  in, 
741.  745.  Sjiecimen  from  tlie,  741.  Fidelity  of  fj notations,  note,  742.  Fatliera  clearly 
depicted,   747.     Cliaracter   of   8.    Chrysostom    brought   out    iu,   747.     Fathers   seem 

(juoled  from  memory 749 

Categories  of  Aristotle,  text-book  of  dialectics,  187.    Developments  of 188 

Catharine,  S.  of  Sienna  (a  Dominican) .W 

Catharine's,  S.,  founded  at  Paris 200 

Catharites  35,  240,    458 

Catherine,  S.,  i)icture  of  S.  Thomas  in  Church  of,  at  Pisa 847 

Cato,  sentences  of 14 

"Causis,  De,"  book  taught  at  Paris 467 

Cavalcanti 23 

Cebes,  disciple  of  Socrates 782 

Ceccano,  Hannibal 938 

Cecilia,  .s.,  Canlinal  of,  sent  to  S.  Louis 911 

Celano,  Count  of 6 

Celestine,  Pojte 845 

Celestliie  II,  a  disciple  of  Abelard 90 

Ceiestine  III,  note 72 

Celsus'  and  Nazarius',  SS.,  relics  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Century,  thirteenth,  great  men  of,  notCj 186 

Century,  sixteenth,  state  of  society  in,  note,  .524.  Fourth,  Pontifls  explain  doctrine 
in,  (>.58.    Thirteenth,  tending  to  Synthesis,  note,  563.    Aim  of  great  writers  in 

thirteenth  century,  note '. 728 

Cephissus .' 629 

Ceremonies,  benerlt  of,  note  ,    484 

Ceremonial,  gorgeous,  of  the  Middle  Ages 103 

Ceslas  at  S.  Sabina 102 

Chalcedon,  date  of  Council  of,  note 600 

Chalcis,  .S.  Jerome  in  <lesert  of.  f>17,  648.    Aristotle  flies  to 806 

"  Chapters,  Three,"  question  of,  settled  by  S.  (ire^ory  the  Great 721 

Charitv,  .S.  John  of  the  Cross  on,  note, '494.  Treated  in  ".Secunda  Secunda;," 
n"otc,  919.  What  it  is,  278.  A  created  qualitv  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  278.  It 
increa-ses  in  the  soul,  279.     Prece|)ts  of,  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  319.    Twofold 

j»ractice  of,  toward.?  man 413,    414 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  76     Founded  palace  school  at  Paris 198 

Charles  Horromeo,  S.,  and  Council  of  Trent,  note,  .5.37.     And  catechism  of  Council 

of  Trent,  note,  543.     Relations  with  S.  ThomJis,  551;  note 573 

Charles  Count  of  I'rovence  and  Anjou  910,  911,    924 

Chartre?,  Godfrey  of 104 

Chartreux,  College  of.  founded  at  Paris,  200.     Rules  of  its  library,  note 200 

Chastitv.  Pvthagoreans  practised,  787.    Instminent  of  perfection,  931.    Illustrated 

in'  Chiist 777 

Chatcaui»rianfl  aufl  .S.  Thoma.s.  noto  551 

ChiMren,  manner  of  tli^-ir  recei)tiou  to  the  monastery,  10.  Unbajjtized,  suffer  no 
pain  alter  death.  .j:>:J.  ."^et  asifle  for  the  service  of  God,  398.  Age  requisite 
for  vows,  403.     Vows  of,  made  under  age,  may  be  annulled  by  parents,  405. 

Inlluence  of  fables  on,  note 432 

Chivalry,  decline  of,  note 59 

Christ.  His  moral  beauty,  note,  422.  Identified  with  Christianity,  note,  424.  Dif- 
ference from  lii;itl»en  niod'-ls.  note,  43.5.  T!ie  niodr-l,  43.5.  Result  of  Clirist  as  a 
model,  4.35.  Connection  with  Church,  not**.  4:i6.  Ppr.«onal  love  of.  decrease."*  with 
decrea.'ie  of  faith,  note.  437.  In  the  world,  .')a2.  Stay  of  S.  Alliauatsius  and  S.  .Anthony, 
6<r2.  The  soul  of  religious  lite,  note.  ()02.  Intrr)dnced  mona.sticism,  note.  612.  Love 
of.  wiujiular  to  «reat  Christian  heioes,  612.  613.  Love  of,  character  of  S.  Benedict's 
Rule..  613.  Lo»cof.  iu  8.  Augustine,  even  in  his  evil  course,  692.  6if7.  Gregory  the 
Great's  love  of,  and  luiseeu  world,  710,  711.    Principle  of,  traced,  725.    The  bond  of 
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luiioii  between  S.  Thomas  and  Fathers,  726,  727,  728.     Principle  of,  in  S.  Thomas,  728. 
As  the  li<(lit,  745,  74(i.     In  the  Psahn.s,  7t)2.     "  Panse.d  in  peace,"  765,766.     Beuetita  of 

His  incarnation  to  pliiloaopliy,  812  ;  note,  813.     Principle 934 

Christeiuloni,  dibonlers  ol",  in  .s!  Bjihir.s  days,  note 617 

Chribtianily  of  lieaiivais,  deprived  of  all  lionors,  316,  356.     His  oath  to  protect  the 

Mendicants  at  Paris 364 

Christianity,  its  inlliicnce,  note,  570.  Universality,  note,  572.  Giljbon  on  spread 
of,  note,  582.  I'lirity  of,  t(;rvilled  Ilonian  Enipire,  583;  note,  583.  Persecn- 
tion  of,  583.  Wide  spread  of,  142,  143.  Reasons  of  spread  of,  note,  583.  Pro- 
gress of,  581,  585.     Principles  of,  travel  westward,  617.    Preserves  balance, 

note 777 

Christians,  primitive,  their  naonastic  tone,  note,  612.    Believers  first  called,  at 

Antioch,  GfJO.     And  Moslems,  similitude  between 155 

Chronology,  modern,  Bertlianmier  on,  note 509 

Chrysostoni,  .S.  Joim,  8.  Thomas's  love  of,  note,  66.  As  a  preacher,  2;i5.  Taught, 
376,  398,  400,  404.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Dilliciilty  of  at  once  realizing 
the  force  of,  513.  Stron;^  both  in  intellect  and  will,  516;  n(»te.  516,  517.  Made  doctor, 
note,  533,569,571,57.1,598,  600.  On  "Priesthood,"  takes  S.  <ire;;ory  Theolojjns  for 
model,  644,  6.52.  His  .sway,  6.59.  Of  Seluxd  of  Antioch.  659.  Didymus,  his  great 
master,  6.'i9.  Born  at  Antioch,  659.  Parentage,  660.  Early  character,  660.  Stndies 
inuler  Libanins.  <)6().     Studies  i)liiio.sophy  nnder  .Andragantius.  661.     Habits  at  school, 

661.  Krieiiilisliips,  661.     Pleads  at  the  bar,  661.     ("ouversioii,  661.     Love  ot  the  theatre, 

662.  Receives  baptism  and  made  lector,  662.  Named  bishop.  662.  His  (conduct  with 
Basil,  662.  On  ihe  "Priesthood,"  662.  Danger  from  magicians.  663.  Goe^  into 
Bolitnde,  663.  Masters  in  spiritual  life,  664.  Metliod  of  overcoming  sleep,  664. 
Begins  to  write,  ()()4.  On  "  (.'om]mnction,"  664.  Other  writings.  664.  .Miracles, 
665.  Goes  fnrther  into  solitnde,  66.5.  Iiyured  health,  666.  Keturns  to  Antioch, 
665.  Ordained  deacon,  665.  Priest,  dove  descends  on,  665.  His  ])reaching 
at  Antioch,  666.  His  many  discourses  at  .\ntioch,  667.  His  masterpieces,  Hfa"7. 
Natnral  gifts  for  orator.\,  667.  Knowledge  of  Scripture,  6«)7.  Effects  of  his  oratory, 
667.  Applanse  of  the  p«'ople.  667.  .Made  Patriareh  of  Constantinople,  66^.  Eloipience 
of,  €at  (,'onstantinople,  ti69.  Text  of  his  discourses,  (i69.  As  a  reforniei',  669.  Enemies 
gained  exil(^  of,  670.     Recall,  670.     Kudoxia.  etc.,  670.     Love  of  nmnastic  state,  note, 

670.  Again  exiled.  670.     His  journey,  670.     Eever,  etc.,  abuse<l  by  jnonks  at  I'a-sarea, 

671.  Harboured  by  Seleucia  671.  .Arrival  at  Cucusiia,  tiTl.  (!ase  referred  to  R(»me, 
671.  Pope  Innocent  takes  his  side.  671.  FnrtlMr  banishment  to  Pitvus,  671.  Vision 
of  S.  Basilisk,  deatii,  672,  639,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  706.  Severity  of  his  j)eiiances.  714, 
724,  727.  Number  of  his  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  'fhomas  took  him  in  Seripture. 
729,  731.  Epistles  of,  note,  734,  741.  S.  Thomas's  treatnunt  of,  when  wrong,  note. 
741.  Special  note  of,  ditllcult  to  seize,  747.  Biought  out  in  "  Catena  .Aurea,"  747-749. 
UilVerence  between  his  Homilies  and  Expositions  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  750.  And  S. 
Thonnis,  768.  Contrasted  with  Diogenes  of  Siuope,  777.  862,  886,  888,  928.  Tvpc  of 
orator '. 932 

Church,  riches  of  the,  74.  Twofold  danger  of  the,  in  the  13th  century,  note.  227. 
Immutability  of  the,  note,  316.  S.  Tiiouias  on  the,  :J25.  Course  of,  witli  r»'gard  to 
philos<)i)hy,  426.  tJonnection  with  Christ,  note,  436.  Those  who  follow,  safe.  519. 
T»-stimouy  of  to  S.  Thomas,  529.  .Ajjpoints  tea(;bers,  532.  .Ma,je8tic  advance  of.  5.r2, 
533.  .\ttemi>t  to  conliiu-,  to  realm  of  ecuiscicuce,  uof<'.  542.  .And  S.  Tlxunas.  .'v>l. 
Depth  of  her  mind.  564.  Has  gilt  of  healing  human  nature,  note.  564.  Father  of, 
who  is,  note.  .567,572.  Strtuighold  of,  in  East,  57:>.  Love  for,  574.  Her  coming  into 
the  world,  .582.  Wide  spread  of,  .58.3.  Spirit  which  made  her  great,  note,  583.  .584. 
Progress  of,  585.  Her  development  in  teaching,  600.  How  enlightened.  766.  Image 
ami  Bride  of  (Christ,  897.  ("luist  seals  the  Church  with  His  mind,  ami  the  Church 
the  world,  897.  Gives  strength  to  her  defi mlers,  nttte.  897.  Forms  nuin  into  likeness 
of  Ch  rist 898 

Cicero,   1S7.    His  definition   of  religion,  379.    At   the  Academj-,  note,  516.    i>. 

J(n*ome's  love  of,  648.    "  Hortensius  "  of,  read  by  S.  Angnstlne 604 

Cimcoum,  the DiS 

Cimon 629 

Ciramicns,  Plato  at  the 789 

Circumcised  of  I-ombardy 35 

Circumcision,  kinds  of,  767.     Conferred  grace,  303.     T.,ombard  lield  that  those  wlio 

dietl  without  receiving,  lose  eternal  happiness,  304.    Conbl  it  be  anticipated,  .304 

Cirtha 704 

Cistercians  founded,  ;W.    At  Paris,  197.     Approve  S.  Thomas 545 

Citcanx :ft» 

•'  City  of  Peace,"— Bagdad 149 

Civit'a  Vecchia .  S.  Thomas  visits .V>7 

Clairvanx,  convent  of,  at  Paris 39,  98,  500 

Clarns,  Brother,  a  Dominican 51 

Classics,  .S.  Jerome's  love  of (V4S 

Claud 198 

"  c;ia  vis  ••  of  Melito 184 

Clavissignati G,  7 

Cleanthcs 6.30 

Clement,  S..  of  Alexantlria,  532,  55)9.    Date,  note 55)9,  621,  626 

Clement.  S.,  of  liome 599 

Clement  IV,  ai»provo<l  the  Sorbonne,  2(V4.  And  Amour,  ."Wv").  (Guv  KouUiuois),  testi- 
mony to  8.  Thomas,  519.  J'ucceeds  I'rban  IV.  birth,  \arled  life,  Cartlinal, 
etc.,*  elected  Pope,  884.  Implores  release  from  Popedom.  8v^5.  Enemy  of 
nepotistn,  s85  Uecogni/i's  merit  of  S.  Tlionias.  885,  886.  Appoints  S. 
Thomas  .Vrcljbishop  of  Naples.  8,«<6,  5>02.  Succeeds  Urban  IV,  910.  Pub- 
lishes two  Bulls,  <M0.     Death  of,  912.     Buried  at  Viterbo 912 

Clement  \'l,  nolo.  .")ls.     Tostiiuony  lo  S.  Thomas,  note 521 

Clement  VII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas 520 
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Clement  VIII,  k-stiniony  to  S.  Tlioinns,  note,  521.    Issued  three  briefs  in  favor  of 

8.  Thdiiiiis,  ">'_7.     On  S.  TlMmijis    888 

CU'iiu'iit  X,  hcatilicd  S.  Pins  V 524 

CIrinciit  \l,  caiioiii/.od  S.  I'ius  V 524 

Cicnu-nt  Xli,  .')•_'<;.     IJull  "  Vcilx)  Dei,"  and  praise  ofS.  Thomas,  528.     Privileges  to 

Do  in  ill  leans,  ir)4.     Testimony  to  8.  Tlionuis 533 

Clement  of  Hiitcrnia 1{>8 

Cleig}  ,  evil  state  of,  '3li.    Concubinage,  36.    Desire  of  honours :i6 

Climacns,  8.  John 532 

C'lotilde  bnried  at  8.  Uenevirve 199 

Ch)\  is  (•()nv(!rted,  .')85.     Uniicil  at  8.  Genevieve 199 

Cliiny  at  Paris,  197.     Its  sciiool  at  Paris,  201.     Its  library  at  Paris,  note,  201.     Its 

conrst!  ofstndics 209 

Codrns,  ancistur  of  Plato 783 

Cad  ins  .\nridianns 153 

Coimbra,  514.     Snarez  taught  at 545 

"C«dlationes  Patrum,"  An^M-licars  favourite  book 572,  931 

"  Collations  "  of  Cassian,  a  favourite  work  of  S.  Thomas 178 

"Cnllectiones  8acra'  8('iii)tnnu  "  ot  Amonr 3()5 

Collision  itelween  the  Knipire  and  the  Pope 55 

Cologne,  lirst  desij«n  for  Cathedral  taken  from  Alljertus  Magnus,  72  Date  of 
foundation  of  its  University,  note,  171.  Its  importance,  note,  172.  Domini- 
can school  founded  at,  231.     Council  of  (1452),  appreciation  of  8    Thomas,  536 

6G1,  571 

Colonna,  Cardinal,  treachery  of 34 

Colossians,  Episth;  to,  what  it  treats  of. 758 

Coluinl)us,  slii])s  got  l()r  him  by  Dominicans 52 

*'  Colunina  Doctornm  '' 84 

Colzim,  cave  ol' Mount 574 

Comana,  ()17.     Temple  of  "  Ma  "  at,  617.     S.  Chrysostom  at 071 

Comer«t<n-,  Peter,  note,  183,  199.    As  a  preacher,  240.    Testimony  of,  to  state  of 

I'aris  Cniversity 471 

Cominch,  Hugh,  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Commandnu^nts,  8.  Thomas  wrote  on  the 319,  332.  340 

Commentary  of  8.  Thomas  on  I^ombard's  "  Sentences,"  1st  book  treats  of  Trinity, 
277;  2d  book  treats  of  Creation,  283;  3d  book  treats  of  the  Incarnation.  293; 
4th  book  ti'eats  of  8acraments,  Resurrection,  etc.,  302.     The  "  Summa  "  undi 

gesled,  306.    Less  scientific  than  "  Contra  Gentiles  " 857 

Comninnion  of  saints 326 

"  Compendium  Theologias  "  of  8.  Thomas,  563,  So3.  Why  written,  etc.,  rests  on 
reason    ratlu-i"  than   on   authority,  853.    Length  and  subjects  of,  853.    Less 

scientific  tlian  "  Contra  Gentiles  " 857 

"Compiaintc  de  Constantinoi)lc,"  by  lluteboenf 4.53 

"  Compnnction,"  8.  Chiysostom,  on 664 

Comt(!.  inconsistency  of,  )iote 812 

Conception,  Immaculate,  8.  Thomas'8  teaching  on,  note 933 

Concept  najism.  tlocfrine  of,  "  Con<;()rdantia  8.  Jacobi  "  of  Hugh  of  S.  Caro 217 

Concilialmlnm  of  tin;  Oak  (condemns  8.  John  Chrysostom 671 

Conculunage  among  the  clergy 37 

Concupiscence,  essence  of  original  sin,  288,  291.     Christ  and  our  Lady  alone  free 

from,  3.39.     Degrees  of,  3:i9.     Keme<iies  against 339 

"  Confessions."  eighth  book  of  8.  Augustine,  note 69 

Connrnuition  treated  bv  8.  Thomas ...  302 

Conrad  of  8uabia,  32,  908.     Enters  Italy,  !I08.     Death  of 909 

Couradin,  son  of  Conrad,  I»09,  911.     Proclaimed  Km])eror,  911.     King  of8icily,  911. 

Inva<les  Italy,  911.   TakesVerona,  enters  Rome, 911.    Defeated  and  beheaded,  911 

Con.scicnce  of  man,  note,  5.32.     8.  Thon)as  on 760 

Constance,  influence  of  8.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 536 

Constance,  mother  of  Frederi<"k  II 21,  32 

Conslans  hears  fame  of  S.  Anthony,  an«l  writes  to  him 594,  65f) 

Constantine  AlVicanns,  10.     The  first  tianslator  from  the  Arabic 155 

Con.-.tantin(!  hears  fame  of  8.  Anthony,  and  writes,  594.     Letter  to  8.  Anthony, 

604.     Exiles  8.  Athanasins,  6(K;.     At  Nicaja.  607.     His  ajipearance,  note 608 

Constantine,  successor  to  8.  IJenedictat  ^lonte  Cassino,  and  8.  Gregory  the  (^reat,  711 
Con.stantinoiile.  ancl   "8umnin."  .'■)69,  571,  573.     Religious  men   in,  note,  567,  599. 
Council  of,  date,  note,  600,  617.     8.  Rasil  studies  at,  622.    8.  Gregory  Theolo- 
gtis  called  to,  fill.     Cruelfv  of  Arians  at,  641.     8  Gregory  the  Great's  mi.ssion 

to.  716,  717      Parriarch  of," tries  to  gain  title  of  CEcumenical  Patriarch   719 

Constantius  heais  fame  of  8.  .\nthonv,  and  writes,  594.    Against  8.  Athanasius, 

note,  598.     E.xiles  8.  Athanasius 606,  (r07 

Consnbstantialitv  of  8on  fix(,'d  at  Nica?a 611 

Contemnlation,  "method  of,  118.  Monastic,  119.  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  teaching 
on,  137.  Foundation  of  contemplation.  i:j8-139.  Its  si.\  stei)S.  139.  Three 
gi-a<les,  140.  Not  the  vin  ordinarui  to  God,  142.  Finst  drawn  out  scientifi- 
callv,  142.     Twofold  kind  distinguished  bv  8.  Thomas,  275.     Not  adverse  to 

dialectics,  note.  42.').     Frigerio  on,  note,  55"8.     S.  Thomas  on 921,922,  923 

Contentions,  8.  Thomas  on 760 

"Contra  Errores  Griecornm,"  written  bv  S.  Thomas,  860.  Why,  note,  860.  Origin 
of.  861.     Contents  «»f,  note,  861.     Fathers  quoted.  862.     Oii  Holy  Ghost  as  an 

Image.  862-S&4.    Method  of,  note 863 
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"Contra  GontihiH"  of  S.  Thomas,  oftJ.  Written  for  Moors,  etc.,  855.  At  reqnest 
of  S.  KiiyintiiHl  of  Peniiarort,  uotf,  85.').  S.  TlioiiisiH  ord«n<l  to  writ«-,  856.  Trauslated 
into  iiiiiny  ttmyiicM,  857.  Date  of  it.s  (!Oiiipli-tioii.  857.  I)e  Kiibci.s  on.  note.  857.  More 
Bcientilic  than  "Snninia  Thcolo^jica,"  8.')7.  Werner  on,  857.  Hertect  coniplete- 
nfcHS  as  an  evid^MCi'  of  tiiitli,  858;  note,  85ii.  Harmony  of.  8.58.  Len;;lli  and  divtbion 
of,  859.  KirMt  book  on  God,  859.  Second  hook  on  leiation  to  eieatiiies,  8.59.  Third 
book,  859.     Fonnh  itook  on  Trinity,  «'tc.,  859,  8b0.     Werner  on,  note,  860.     Jews  met 

in,  872.     Ka.stern8  nn^t  in,  note,  879.     \\'ritten  by  8.  Thoma.s  in  sliortliand 218 

"  Contra  linpngnanlcr),"  3(55.  Most  perfect  apolo;^y  for  relij^ioiis  orders.  liBH.  Its 
commeneement,  3(i8,  369.  Desires  of  opponents  of  reli'fions  life.  370.  Its  division, 
371.  What.  i'<;li<;ion  is,  371,  372.  How  sonla  are  impedid,  372.  Vows  of  reli;:ion  a 
sacrifiee,  373.  In  what  the  ijerfection  of  reli^^ions  orders  consiHts.  373.  Can  reli>;iou8 
teaclrf  374,375.  Teacliing  lawfnl  to  reli};i()ns,  376.  Proved,  377.  The  Conncils  do  not 
forbid  teachinfj,  378-380.  Vows  do  not  forbid  teachint;,  380-381.  Relijjions  do  not 
vow  perfeet  hnmility,  381,  Teachinj^  not  opposed  to  hnmility,  382.  Other  objections 
ajLtainst  relij^ions  teacliing  answered,  382.  Amonr's  doctrines  damnaV)le,  :{83.  objec- 
tions ii<!;ainst  religions  answered,  385,  387.  Manual  labor  not  necessary  to  reli;;ion8, 
388-389.  Mannal  labor,  when  necessary,  390.  Vow  of  povertv  ^ood,  390-391.  Mendi- 
cants slandered,  392.     Coni))leteness  of  the   treatise,  393.     kpilogue   of,  393.     Of  8. 

Thomas  repnblished  a);;ainst  iS.  Amour 900 

*'  Contra  Jietrahentes  "  of  S.  Tliomjis 3<i5 

Controversy,  b.  Tlionias  on,  note 817 

Converts  not  to  be  exclnded  Irom  religion 398 

Corbeil 85 

Corby U 

Cordova,  150.     University  of,  151.    Jewish  school  at 168 

Corinlli,  note 584 

Corinthians,  Epistle  to,  S.  Clirysostoin's  Homily  on,  one  of  his  masternieces,  6H6. 
Two    Epi.-^lk's   to,  of  what  Ihev   treat,  758     First  Epi.stl(!  to.  8.   Thomas  on 

some  matters  treated  in,  758.     tsecond  Epistle  to,  S.  Thomas  on 759 

Cornilicians,  the 4(J8 

Corniiicii  at  I'aris 211 

Corpus  Christi,  olUce  and  Mass  of,  composed  bv  S.  Thomas,  880.  S.  Bonaventnre 
us  well  as  .S.  Thomas  asked  to  write  it,  \)nt  destroys  his  when  he  reads  S. 
Thomas's,  880.     iJeantv  of  tlic  ollic*!  of,  880.     Feast  of,  instituted  by  Urban 

I\',  note,  883.     First  origin  of,  note,  883.     Publication  delayed,  note S83 

"  Corpus  Juris  "  put  togetiier  by  S.  Kaymnnd  of  Pennafort 856 

Corrado  de  r5ucs.sia,  testimony  to  the  life  of  S.  Thomas 237,    2;J8 

"  Correctorinm  JJibliaj  .Sorbonicum  " 184 

Corte,  Gran,  the,  at  Nai)les. 25 

Cosmas,  tutor  to  8.  John  Damascene,  note 262 

Cosmology.  Hales  and  the  writers  of  the  13th  century  weak  in 263 

Costa-ben-Luca 151 

Couarrnvia 545 

Councils  tpioted  in  ••Snmma,"  note,  564.  Dates  of  first,  note,  600.  Second  Gen- 
eral Council,  6H.     Greek,  acts  of,  translated 18G 

Councils  do  not  forbid  teaching 378 

Courcon,  Uobert,  draws  up  statutes  for  the  Sorbonne,  207.    Forbids  Aristotle's 

Metapiiysics 223 

Cousin,  iM.,  discovers  Abelard's  "  De  Generibus  et  Speciebns  " 89 

Covetousness  forbidden,  '.i:iS.     Why 339 

Covenant,  men  olOhl,  tiote 574 

Cowardice,  moral.  etVect  of 517 

Cratylus  introdncetl  lleraclitns  to  Plato 785 

Creation  treatetl  in  llrst  part  of  "  Summa  "  against  Averro^s,  etc.,  iK)3,  904.  Sec- 
ond book  of  8.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Lombard  treats  of,  283.  Can  the 
power  of,  be  communicated  to  creatures?  284.     Possil)ility  of  proving,  note,    285 

Creatures,  have  they  power  to  create  ?  note 281,    285 

Creed,  Apostles',  8.  Thomas's  Comnn'iitai'v  on,  319.    Treats  the  question  of  faith, 

320.     First  article  of,  322.     The  othorarticles  of 327 

Cremona,  Roland  of,  becomes  a  Dominican 50 

Crcscentia.  I'eter,  jiopularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertns  Magnus 71 

Critias,  contentpl  of  (J reek  gods 774 

Crito,  friend  of  Socrates 782 

Crockhart.  Peter 544 

Crcvsus  less  than  8olon 516 

Croiset  on  "  Summa,"  note 907 

Cro.xs.  le-^sons  from  the,  285,384.    Rule  of  monasticism 435 

Crotona,  P\  thagoreans  at 788 

Croyland 14 

Cruciferi  at  Paris 201 

Crusades,  license  introduced  by,  15.    Helped  on  the  translation  of  the  Greek 

Fathers " 186 

Cncusus,  8.  Chrysostoin  banished  to,  670.    Site,  670.    S.  Chrvsostom  airives  at 671 

••  Culpa"  dotined ' 289 

Culture,   Homan,  in  West,  578.    Greek  in  the  East,  579.    System  of,  in  the  13th 

century         .  .* IS 

Cure  of  souls",  those  who  have,  not  more  ])erfect  than  religious 386 

Cusa,  Cardinal,  his  appreciation  of  8.  Thomas 536 

Cuvier's  opinion  of  some  of  Albertns  Magnus'  works 71 

Cydonius,  Demetrius,  translated  some  works  of  S.  Thomas  into  Greek .5:15 

Cynics,  the,  516;  note 776 
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Cynosarges .Oie 

Cyprian,  S.,  532;  note,  6(58,  598,  599.    Date,  note,  5yy.     Niiinbcr  ol"  lettera  exlaiil, 

note 727 

Cyrenaics,  lonnded  by  Aristippns 776 

Cyrene,  I'lato  at 786 

Cyril,  b.,  diiliculty  of  at  once  realizing 613,511,  862 

D'Aguikre  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Damascus,  573,  577.     Described,  note 577 

Dj;inat;us,  Pope,  l)econic;s  known  to  S.  Jerome,  650.    Makes  S.  Jerome  his  council- 
lor, G50.     Death  of 650,  660,  861 

Danes  converted,  note 585 

Daniel 873 

Dante,  on  the  sweets  ol"  the  mystic  lile,  note,  473.    Diiliculty  of  at  once  realizing, 

512.     And  the  Divina  Commedia,  720.     Alone  among  poets 889 

David,  note 573 

Daviil  of  Dinanto,  Professor  at  Paris 467 

'•  De  Anima,"  Commentary  on,  of  b.  Thomas,  833.    Divisions  of,  note 833,  852 

Death  one  eilect  of  Adam's  sin 300 

"  De  Carilate  " 852 

"  De  Cansis,"  a  book  taught  at  Paris,  467.    Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on 880 

Decius,  death  of,  note 582 

••  De    Civitate    Dei,"    Bindemanu   on,  706.     Subject  of,  707,  891.     Compared  to 

"Summa  " 893 

"  De  Cuelo  et  Mnndo,"  b.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  order  of,  830;  note,  830.    Number 

and  subjects  *>i'  books 832,  833 

"De  Correctione  FratL-rna  " 852 

Decrees  of  the  Pojk's,  one  of  the  three  Books  on  the  table  at  Council  of  Trent 538 

"  De  Divinatione  per  Somnuin  " 835 

"  De  Ccneralione  et  Conuptione,"  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 833 

"  De  Interpretalioue  "  of  S.  'J  hoinas,  824.     Object  of,  note 824 

De  Maistre  on  S.  Tliomas,  note 550 

"  De  Malo  " 852 

"  De  Memoria  et  Kemiuiscentia" 8;i5 

"De  Meteorologia" 833 

Demetrius  got  .S.  Chrysostom  to  write  first  treatise  on  "  Compunction,"  664;  note,  664 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  doctrine  of 773 

Demonstration,  Aristotle  on,  825;  "Posterior  Analvtics  "  on,  826.     S.  Tliomas  on, 

826,827.     .Subject-matter  of,  827.     How  acquired,  827,  828.     Fir.st  jjrinciple  of,  828 
Denis  the  Areopagite,  Neoplalonistic,   142.      "  De    Divinibus  Xominibus,"   J77. 
Probaljle  date  of,  note,  178, 179.    Translatetl  by  Scotus  Erigena,  186.    Inllu- 

ence  of,  on  schools 890,  892,  893,  906 

Denis,  S.,  at  Paris 92 

Denis,  S.,  al)bey  of,  Abelard  retires  to 90 

Denis  the  Less  "translated  some  of  the  Greek  Falhei-s 186 

"  Dc  Phvsico  Auditu  "  of  Aristotle,  Commentarv  of  S.  Thomas  on,  828.    Subjects 

of,  82!).     Motion  treated  of  in ' 829,  030 

"De  Potentia  "  olS.  Thomas 852 

Deprivation  of  the  si^ht  of  Cod,  the  only  punishment  of  original  sin 293 

"  De  llegimine  Principuni,"  written  by  S.  Thomas  for  IIugTi  of  Cyprus,  note 900 

De  Kubeis  on  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  note 856,  858 

"Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,"  poem  of 23 

Desert,  Syrian,  577.     Arabian, 577.    Men  fly  to  the,  586.     Fathersofthe 586 

Desiderins,  Abl»ot,  pation  of  letters 9 

Desire  hinders  knowledge,  note 429 

"  De  Somniis  "  . . .' 835 

"  De  Somno  et  Virgilia  " 8;i5 

"  De  Spe  " 904 

"  De  S|)iritualibus  Creaturis  " 904 

Detraction,  S.  Augustine's  liatred  of ,.  703 

"  De  Unione  Verbi  Incamati  " 904 

"  De  Unitate  Intellectus  "  of  S.  Thomas  against  Averro^'s 874,  875 

"  De  Vera  Keligione  " 707 

"De  Veritate,  •  length  of,  851,  852.     Extent  of  subjects  of,  etc 852 

Devil,  existence  of,  ilisbelieved  by  some,  note,  481.     Troubled  Saints,  note,  482. 

Dillicultv  of  sliaking  off,  325.     Worship  of,  the  greatest  of  sins 332 

"De  Virtutibris  Cardinalibus  " 904 

"  De  Virtutibns  in  Comnjuni  " 904 

Dialectics,  eflects  of  study  of,  in  the  12th  century,  77.  Effects  of  excess  of,  119.  Text- 
books of  in  the  middle  ages,  187.  Chief  writers  on,  J87,  189.  Development 
of,  188,  190.  Course  of,  directed  bv  the  Church,  191.  Chief  power  in  the  days 
of  S.  Thomas,  note,  408.  Not  adverse  to  contemplation,  note,  425  Excite- 
ment caused  by,  in  the  schools,  468;  note,  468,  472.     S.  Thomas's  power  of, 

note 567 

"Dialectics  "  of  Aristole,  note 825 

"  Dialogues"  of  S.  Gregorv,  723.     Of  Plat^^  786,  793,  794.     Difference  in  style  from 

"  Summa,"  note .' 811,  893 

Didymus.  585,  626.    S.  Chrysostom  founded  on,  659.    Antagonism  to  Origen 659 

Diochoites ' 775 

Diocletian,  death  of,  note 582 
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Diodorns,  one  orgreat  men  of  schools  of  Antioch,  note,  G59.  S.  Chrysostom's  mus- 
ter in  spiritual  life '. .  A'M,    825 

Diogen«,-s,  629.     Of  Ajjollonia,  doctrine  of,  77:J.    Of  Sinope,  contrast  with  .S.  Chry- 

sostoni,  777;  note,  777.    Energy  of  character,  note 777,    778 

Dion 7iM) 

Dionysins  of  Thrace,  less  than  Tlato,  .OK;.     Of  Alexanch'ia,  note,  598.     S.  Basil 

"severe  on,  note,  598.     Tlie  Grammarian  master  of  I'lato 784 

Diophantns <)31 

Dioscuri,  temple  of  the 629 

Diospolis  the  (jireat 584 

Display,  love  of,  at  Paris,  note 468 

Divina  (Jommedia  of  Dante 729 

Doctor,  ceremony  of  making  a,  .008.  509.     Woric  of  a 5.04 

"  Doctor  Fundatissimns. "  the  appellation  of  /Egidius  Romanus 2.04 

"  Doctor  Irretragabilis,"  the  appellation  of  Hales 261 

"Doctor  rerple.\orum,"  the 169 

Doctoi-ate,  pi('i)arations  for,  of  S.  Bonaventure  and  S.  Thomas 499.    502 

Doctors  of  tiu;  Middle  Ages,  Aristotelian,  lib'.    Many  nut  forl>idden  to  religious, 

382.     Work  of,  note 426 

Doctors,  the,  of  the  Church,  524,  570.    List  of,  note,  53;}.    Mention  of,  in  the 

"  Summa."  note 569 

"  Doctrina  Christiana"  of  S.  Augustine 185 

Dogma,  moral  in  vain  without 931 

Dolce,  Carlo 564 

Domciiico,  Fia,  di  Caserta 736 

Dominic,  S.,  588.  And  S.  Thomas,  728.  Buried  at  Bologna,  L'OO.  Translation  of 
relics  of,  901.  Convent  of,  at  Naples,  925;  note,  4.  Birth,  46.  Of  noble 
pai'cntage,  47.  His  personal  ai)pearan(!e,  note,  47.  His  etlucation— sent  to 
ralencia,  l7.  Joins  Canons  Kegnlar,  47.  Journey  through  France,  47.  At 
Synod  of  Monlpellier,  48.     Character,  49.    His  Oriler,  49.    At  Sixtus,  55.    At 

8.  Sabina— his  vision .07,  434,  437,     438 

Dominicans,  driven  from  chairs  at  Naples,  25.  Order  founded  to  oppose  current 
evils,  39.  40.  I'iirtl.v  educatt's  .S.  I'liilip,  note,  40.  Inllnenco  «>f.  notf,  41.  Fonudation 
of,  by  IS.  Doiniuic,  49.  Mendicant,  49.  Approved,  50.  Ci-ntros,  50.  Missionary  spirit, 
etc.,  M.  Marlyrs,  53.  Intluence  on  art,  53.  Famous  nu-u,  53.  Extt-nt  of  Order,  53. 
EslablisliuHMit  at  Rome,  55.  Prevail  on  the  Pope  to  demand  the  release  of  S.  Thomas, 
61.  LovcMjf  knowledge,  note,  64.  At  Colo<;nt',  171.  Troubles,  171.  Their  foundation 
at  Paris.  215.  Their  diseipline,  216.  Tlieir  studious  lives,  217.  Their  leeture  hall  at 
Paris,  217.  Method  of  professors,  218.  Obtain  eliairs  in  Paris  University.  219.  Their 
school  at  Paris,  230.  Their  course  for  degrees,  230.  Great  etticieney  required  of 
teachers,  231.  Kegulatious  of  General  Chapter  of  1248,  233.  New  schools  opened  iu 
Europe  by,  234.  Principal  ollice  to  jireach,  240.  The  great  preachers  of  the  13tli  eea- 
turv,  243.  Quarrels  with  secular  professors  at  Paris,  310,  311,  Refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  Paris  Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  Rome,  312.  Pope  Innocent  IV  sides  with, 
312.  Excluded  from  the  University  by  secular  doctors,  312.  Re-established  at  Paris 
by  Ale.vander  IV,  313.  ('ontinue  to  lectur*-  in  Paris  schools.  316.  Raised  up  to  op>p<>se 
disorder,  342.  Wliy  bated  by  liberals,  343.  344.  Specially  attacked  iu  the  "Perils" 
of  Amour,  348.  Scorn  of  Rut«'b(euf  for,  349.  Tailed  Jacobites,  349.  350.  Persecutions 
at  Paris,  350.  Wby  persecuted,  351.  Sent  renresentatives  to  the  Pope.  356.  Ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  IV  to  examine  the  "  Perils,"  3.'>7.  Defence  of,  against  Amour. 
362.  Triumph  over  secular  party,  363,  :)64,  426,  427.  Triumph  of,  iu  the  defension  of 
S.  Thonuis,  490,  50ii.  Habit  of,  on  saints,  505.  General  Chapter  of,  commissioned  by 
Alexander  VII  to  draw  up  a  work  on  Morals  from  works  of  S.  Thomas,  526.  Privi- 
leges of  ('lenient  XII  to,  529.  D«'grees  of,  ecpial  to  those  of  the  Sapieiiza,  529.  John 
of  Montenigro,  Prior  of,  534.  Three,  drew  up  "Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent,"  542. 
Approve  of  S.  Thomas  550.  Chapter  of,  at  Valenciennes,  556.  On  commission 
appointed  for  tlll^  r»'visioii  of  studies,  .556.  Famous  teachers,  iViO.  Their  aim,  note, 
561.     Power  and  position  of,  strengthened  by  reputation  of  S.  Thomas,  912.     General 

cbai)ter  of,  at  Paris 912 

Domitian.  death  of,  note 582 

Domnitie,  s.,  martyred  at  Antioch 660 

Donatists,  (UK).     Date  of,   note,  600.    S,  Augustine  against,  701.    In  Africa,  719. 

Subdued  by  S   tJregory  the  (ireat 721 

Donatus.  master  of  S.  Jerome,  at  Home b75 

Dorotheus     659 

Douai  attaches  itself  to  S.  Thomas 546 

Doubt,  the  agony  of 4r»3 

Draco,  master  of  Plato 784 

Drioux  on  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of  Trent,  note 540 

Dry  den 5.>8 

Du"  Piu  on  Clement  IV,  note 885 

East,  philosophy  of,  invades  the  West.  220,  Aristotle  corrupted  by.  221.  Errors 
caused  iiy.  222.  At  Oxfonl,  224.  In  Irelaiul,  224;  note,  225.  Errors  of, 
opposed  by  S.  Thomas  in  second  book  of  his  Coiniiiontary  on  the  'Senten- 
ces," 283.  Its  inthuMice  o\  ei- the  Clinrch,  ,070,  .071,  572.  Mratcgic  centres  in, 
573,  574.  Tlu'oloiry  coloured  by.  57.0.  Character  of  .07.0.  Saiiit.<  of,  Monta- 
lembert  on.  note.  .075.  Samls  of,  ,076.  Kichness  of  parts  of,  576.  577,  578.  De- 
based state  of,  580;  note,  580.    Animal  gods  of  the,  581.    Coriupliou  ol. 581 

Easter 910 

Easterns  refuted  in  "  Qn^stiones  Disputata*,"  851.    And  in  "Contra  Gentiles," 

i\ote 879 

Ebezenei-s 906 
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Ebion 324 

"  Kcce  Homo" 4'i'i 

Eclianl,  testimony  to  loyalty  of  the  disciples  of  S.  Thomas .'>5<) 

K<le.ssu 673,  699 

Editions  of  works  of  S.  Thomas,  note 9:^5 

E<imiiiid,  S.,  a  noted  preacher 243 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III  of  Enjrland  ;  crown  of  Sicily  ofl'ered  to 909,  910 

*•  Kdiieation  of  the  World,"  Di-.  Temple's  essay  on,  note 422 

Education,  Aristotle's  hi^h  idea  of,  note d05 

Egypt.  .")70,  572,  57G.  Upper,  eveninjrs  in,  note,  576,  577.  Striking  character  of,  578. 
Its  history,  note,  578.  Its  antiipiity,  578.  Iteligion  in,  581.  Corruption  of, 
55)4.     S.   Antliony  "  Physician  of,"  595.     Mysticism  of   at  Athens,  628.     S. 

liasil  visits,  (J-iS.     S.  Jerome  travels  in,  651.    l^lato  travels  to 788 

Egyptians  gave  scientific  knowlege  to  Greeks 892 

Elements,  power  of  the  .Saints  over  the,  note 487 

Elenclius,  the  Socratic,  note 840 

Elias,  Brunetus,  professor  at  Paris,  251.    S.  Thomas  in  his  school 258,  313 

Elias  of  Orleans 104 

Elias,  515.     Great  in  thought,  515;  note 573,574,588,  612 

Elinand .JG 

Eliphaz 760 

Elizabeth  S.,  of  Hungary,  Frederick  II  desired  to  m airy,  500;  note 23 

Eller,  Roger,  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Elmsley,  ditliculty  of  at  once  I'calizing 513 

Emanation,  doctrine  of,  in  "  Qn;t'stiones  Dispntatae  " 861 

Emmelia,  S.,  mother  of  S.  Basil 618,  622 

Emotion,  powerless  to  make  men  good,  note 790 

Empedocles    of  Agri;,'entani,    doctrine    of,  773.     S.   Basil    contrasted  with,  775. 

Jumped  into  ^Etiia 775 

Emi)edocles,  studied  by  S.  Tliomns- 284 

Enlpire  and  Popes,  31.'  And  Holy  See , .  SK)7 

Encyclopaedic  writers  of  the  IStli'century,  their  great  labours 706 

"  End,"  S.  Tliomas  on 761 

Enemies,  love  of 414 

Englebert,  Archijishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  Dominicans 171 

England,  monasticism  in,  :U1.  Hatred  against  moiiasticism,  432.  Changes  in  re- 
lii^ious  feeling, of,  4.'i3.  Pa^fan  heroes  held  up  as  models  in,  4X3-435.  Democ- 
racy of,  woukl  be  avertcil  uv  montujticism,  4^9.     In  the  I6th  century,  537,  583. 

Converted,  note,  585.     In  idolatry 719 

Enlargement  of  mind  produced  by  great  thinkers,  note 512 

Encpiiry,  religious,  need  of  God's  blessing  on,  note 496 

Envy,  Ovid's  desci-ij)tion  of,  note 431 

EnzTo,  nominated  King  of  Sardinia 17 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of,  758.     S.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 759 

Ephesus,  tlie  eve  of  Asia,  573,    Church  founded  at,  599,  600.    Date  of  Council  of, 

note   ' 600 

Ephrem,  S.,  two-fold  power  of  intellect  and  will  combined  in 516,  570,  573,  6(i9,  723 

f:pictetus 433,  434 

Ejdetetus,  .S.,  note 569 

Epicurus,  516,  f52!).  777.     Teaching  of,  note 778 

Epiphanius  .S.,  532.    On  Arius,  6()i>,  631.     Goes  to  Rome  to  oppose  Miletians 650,  862 

Erasmus  the  IJenedictine  at  Naples 26 

Eni.smus,  and  S.  Thomas,  551,  573.    Testimony  of,  to  S.  Athanasins'  beautiful  style, 

note 610 

Erigena,  story  of  death  of,  471;  note,  471;  note,  536.  Difference  of  teaching  from 
S.  Bernard's,  572.     Error  of,  583.     Neoplatonistic,  583.     "  De  Divinis  Nomini- 

bus,"  note,  619.     Translates  the  Areopagite 62G,  637 

Errico  arms  against  Frederick ' 16 

Essence,  Diviiie,  S.  Thomas's  <loctrine  on  the,  note 905 

Estius,  William,  his  love  of  S.  Thonuis 546 

Esy chins,  master  of  .S.  Chry.sostom  in  desert 664 

Eternity  of  world,  Aristotle's  theory  oC,  284.  S.  Thomas's  argument  and  theory  on, 
284.    Non-elernitv  not  demonstrable,  285.    S.  Thomas's  opinion  of  believers 

in .' 322 

Ethelbert,  Kijig,  note 480 

"Etldcs"   of  Aristotle,   Connnentary  of  S.   Thonjas  on,  839.     Subjects  of  various 
books  of,  839,  840.   Abstract  of,  "and  I..ections  of  S.  Thomas,  correspond  in  ir  to, 

840,  842,  843,  846,  847,  893 

Eucharist  treated  by  S.  Thoma.s,  302.    S.  Thomas  on,  against  Saracens 871 

Eucleus,  .S.  Chrysostom  cures  blindness  of 664 

Euclid,  Plato  studied  unrler,  786,  8.i:i.    Translated  into  Arabic 150 

Eudes  de  Chateauroux 357 

Eudo  <1e  Stella 467 

Eudoxia,  anger  of,  against  S.  Chrysostom,  669.    Statue  of,  protested  against  by  S. 

Chrysostom 670 

Endoxns  on  plea.«ure 840 

Eufranon  of  Salerno,  effect  of  S.  Thomas's  appearance  on,  note 506 

Eugenius  Animiratns 154 

Eugenius  III  caused  a  translation  to  be  made  ofS.  John  Damascene 186 

Eugenius  IV 534 
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Ennapius,  1!)0.     Lilc  ol",  note,  190.     Introduction  to  Proaeresius,  note 191 

Eunoniiiins  at  Constanlinople,  (541.     And  8.  Gix'gory  Tlieolof^n.'S,  <>44.     S.  Chrysos- 

toni  pieacrlu'.s  a^ain-st 666 

Ennoniins,  precursor  oiNonnnalisni,  119.     VVoiks  olb.  Ba.-3il  against 639 

Eupliiasia,  noto 570 

Kmipides,  inllnencu  of,  note 532,  B29 

Eusebins  of  C.csarea,  HM,  «i07,  625,  634,  669.     On  Plato's  errors,  note,  800.     Of  Nico- 

nujilia,  607.     Of  Vercelli,  note 922 

Elista  til  ills  of  AntiocJj 6-i5,  739 

Eustocliiiiui  follows  .S.  Jerome  to  AntJo;'li,  6.')1.     Travi.-ls  in  East,  651.     At  lietlde- 

lieni,  651.     Dies 652 

Entlieniins,  tlu;  Monk 740 

Entliyd(Mnns  won  over  to  Socrates 782 

Eutropiii.s,  inlluence  of,  made  b.  Clirysostoni  Arcldjisliop  of  Constantinople <>69 

Enty(^iiians,  ilaLe  of,  note 600 

Enlycliins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  (converted  from  error  on  llesnrrection  Ijy 

b.  (jire^^ors ,  717;  note  717 

Enxine,  cities  ahnig 5sl 

Euzoins  known  to  ^.  Gre>jrory  Nazianzen  in  Palestine 626 

Evagrins  dcscrilu'd  to  8.  Jerome  the  Eastern  monks 647 

Evangi'lisls 847,  848 

Evenings  in  Ipper  Egypt  and  Nnl)ia,  note. .    577 

*'  Eversores,"  the,  and  .S.  Augiisline 691 

Evils  of  the  present  age 436 

Evreu.\,  JJishop  of,  dei)uted    by  Innocent  IV  to   re-establish  the  Mendicants  at 

Paris 312 

Exami)le,  Dr.  Temple  on  lorce  of,  note 422 

E.xarchate 29 

Excommnnicalion,  power  of,  note 32 

Experience  rtqilaced  \)\  wisdom  in  the  Saints,  463;  note 463 

"Exixtsiiio,   Coiitinna,"  of  S.    Thomas,  731.       In    "  Librnm  IJoetii  de  Ilebdoni- 

adil)ns,"  879.     *' De  Trinilate,"  879.     Method  of,  not(! 879 

Exposition,   on   "  De  Cansis,"880.     Of  S.   Thomas  on   Scriptnre  testilles  to  his 

knowledge  of  bathers 749 

Fahi.ks,  inflnence  of,  on  children,  note i'ii 

Fabritus 736 

"  Fair  and  the  Fit,"  the,  ofS.  Angnstine 69*2 

Faith,  the,  at  . Alexandria,  74.  At  Antioch.  75.  In  the  VVest,  75,  76.  Necessity  of 
tlu-  I'stahlisliincnt  ol,  on  -scicutilie  i'vouuds,  126.  Of  Aixistlcs  f.xtiiiot  aftt-r  Passion, 
242.  First  tiling  lU'Ctssary  to  a  ("Ini.stiaii.  ;i20.  KllVfts  of.  320.  Not  foolish  to 
believe  what  eaii  not  bv.  seen,  :i21-:t22.  Connection  with  morals,  note,  424.  Peisoual 
love  of  Christ  decreases  with  deeri  ase  of.  note,  4I}7.  S.  .\mhrose  on.  679.  S.  'riioiuas 
on,  7.')l).     .And  rt-asoii,  S.  Thomas  rai>ed  njiioshow  liaiiiKHiy  bet  ween,  note,  849.    Does 

not  eont  ia<li<-t  r«^ason,  H~ii,  879.     Treated  in  "  Secuimla  .Sfcuiida-  " 818 

Fakhr,  Kddin-Kiizv 152 

Falacinera,  Shem-'rob-Ihn,  159.    Defends  Maimonides. '. 169 

Fai'ina 23 

Fathers,  the,  contemplatives,  118.  Pliitonists,  118.  Translation  of  Ureek  Fathers 
promoted,  186.  Of  the  C'limeli.  what  they  are,  note,  .'i(i7.  Good  spiritual  reading, 
note,  .'i7().  Latin,  close  with  S.  (ire^ory  tlu-  (ireat,  and  (ireek,  ♦•lose  with  S.  ,lohn 
Damast-ciie,  note,  567.  S.  Thomas  and,  r)6H,  .'V69.  Mentioned  in  the  "  Snnnna."  note. 
.5(19.  Kastern,  iieeesaity  of  study  of  the.  note.  .'i69.  Of  the  l^ast.  wlienei-  character 
of,  ,574.  (Jicek  iMi)iress  on.  ,')7."'.  Of  the  West  have  Latin  impress  .57.''  Love  of 
abstract  in  (ireek,  note,  .'>7.'j.  Of  the  Dt-sert  ,'^87.  Laige  luuubcr  of.  within  si\ty 
years,  60(1.  Smallm-ss  of.  before  S.  .\nthony.  ."lOS.  DirtV-renee  between  .A]>ostolie  and 
other,  .'i98;  note,  .598.  .599,  (iOO.  Of  tin-  Deseit,  loved  by  .S.  .\tlmnasiu8.  (i(i4.  Their  un- 
earthly natures,  68:i.  S.  .\usustiue's  exceptional  jiositiou  anion<:.  note.  70().  Tliost< 
who  follow  only  develo]>  them,  724.  Lived  amid  war.  72,5.  Ditfcrence  froui  S. 
Thomas.  72,5.  72ti.  Uoutl  with  S.  'fhomas.  726.  Monks,  note.  726.  Platouii-.  ntite.  727. 
Number  «if  letters  of  some  t>f,  note,  727.  !<.  Tlioma.s's  ae(|iiaintance  with.  728.  How 
S.  Thomas  ^ol  the,  note.  728.  "  Catena  .\urea  "  shows  S.  Thomas' .-s  ••reat  knowledge 
of,  729,  730.  (iive  ns  tlu'ir  histories  in  their  writinjjs,  7:!:t,  734.  How  .*<. 'fhomas  knew 
their  lives,  note,  734.  Their  dilVcreiice  from  .S  Tlu>inas,  note,  7:1,5.  .*<.  Thoma^s  nnis- 
tership  of,  746.  .S.  Thomas  in  "  Catena  "  fastens  on  iieeuliar  note  of  tin-.  747.  Char- 
aetiT  of,  770.  Importance  of.  note.  770.  .^.  Thomas's  <:rasp  of.  ivM.  Kli-nicut  of.  in 
"Stimnia."  889.  In  tirst  part  of  "  .'^iiinma.  '  !HHi.  S.  fhomas  had  them  btf>>r«-  his  eye 
in  construction  of  his  '•  8unima,"  922.     Principles  of  v»«'rfietion  of  unnal  nutn  drawn 

from  lives  of.  bv  S.  Thomas,  note 930 

Frtiistns,  the  Maniciieau 686,    65*5 

Fenith-es ^ 15 

Fi(  hte,  saving  of,  note ! 427 

Ficinius.  Marsilins,  and  Plato,  noti' 800 

Fisher,  llisJK^p.  his  opinion  of  S   Tli(>mas 551 

Fliivian,  8..  ord.-tined  S.  Chr>sost(un  priest fy'nS 

Fleury,  his  o])inions  of  the  "Contra  Iiiipngnant«'s,"* 36t. 

Floreiice,  Council  of.  .lolin  of  Montcnigro  at,  534.  Summary  of  tlie  Eastern  Coun- 
cils. ,5.')7.     (icneral  Chapter  of  Dominic.-ms  at 924 

Florence  of  (ianl.  one  (It  the  Commission  on  Dominican  studies 5.'>6 

Foggia.  Castle  of  Fred.  II    22 

Foligno ,'i3 

Folioth.Jlohert 95 

"Femes,"  the,  288.     8.  Thomas  on 292 
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Foiitli,  Count  of « 

"Foils  Vita',"  work  of  Avicebron,  152.     tsiuno  as  Mekor  Chujim l.VJ 

Foiilc'N  rand,  Onler  of,  louinltMl    38 

Fori'sia,  .S.  I'ctt'i-  aiitl  s.  I'anl  Delia,  plnndcred 7 

Font'iio,  Francis,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 64'i 

"  Form,"  S.  Tiiomas  on  828 

"  Forms,"  the,  of  I'lato 798,  807 

Fortitude  treated  of  in  "  Secnnda  Secnnda;" 918,  920 

Fortunatu.s,  t>.  An^nstine's  dispute  with 5J6 

Forum,  Idol  of  the,  note 516 

Fo.->('arari,  Giles,  one  of  the  compilers  of  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 542 

Fossa  Nuova,  558.     Abbey  of,  .S.  Thoma.s  invitetl  to,  938.     Scenes  at,  939,    Sickness 

ofs.  Thomas  at,  939.     Death  scenes  of  S.  Thomas  at 939-943 

Fra  An;,'elico  Giovanni  da  Fiesole 53 

Fracassi,  F 848 

Fra  (iiovanni 53 

France,  583,  910.     S.  Thomas  in,  912.     Kin^  of 913 

Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano,  neice  of  S.  Thomas 9;i8 

Francioge,  John 357 

Francis  of  Sales,  S.,  and  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 573 

Francis  Kegis,  S.,  note 132 

Francis,  S.,  and  S.  Anthony 589 

Francis,  S.,  parentage,  41.  His  early  life,  42.  His  dream,  42.  Begins  to  preach, 
44.    His  vision,  44.    Mortification,  45.    His  love  of  nature,  45.    His  love  of 

Christ,  46.     Order  of 46,  433,  438 

Francis  Xavier,  S.,  note 573 

Franciscans,  subject  of  the  "  Eternal  Go.spel,"  449,  450.  Fanaticism  caused  among, 
by  Abliot  Jd.iL'liiiD's  writ iii;;s,  458.  Tlie  part  as.signed  tlu-in  by  Abbot  .Joacliini,  459. 
Triuiui)li  of.  at  Paris,  499,  ."iOO.  Spread  report  of  death  of  Frederick  11,8.  Driven 
from  professorship.s  at  Naples,  25,  26.  Order  of,  founded  to  oppose  current  evils,  39, 
41.  Inrtu«'n(;e,  note,  41.  Rapid  spread  of,  46.  Eastern  infiuence  on,  224.  Preacbing, 
note,  226.  At  Paris,  228.  Their  school  at  Paris,  229.  Their  manner  of  life,,  229.  Dis- 
turbances at  Pari.s  with  secular  professors,  310,  311.  Refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  Paris 
Doctors,  311.  Apj)eal  to  Rome,  311.  Pope  Innocent  IV  espouses  the  cause  of,  312. 
Excluded  from  the  University  by  secular  doctors,  312.  Re-established  at  Paris  by 
Alexander  IV,  31.'{.  S.  Louis'  love  of,  314.  Arran<;enu'nt  annulled  by  Alexander  IV, 
315.  Continiu-  to  lecture  in  the  Paris  schools,  316.  Raised  uj)  to  oppose  disordeis.  342. 
Why  hated  by  lilierals,  343,  .34.5.  Attacked  in  Amour's  "  I'erils,"  348.  Poverty  of, 
hated,  349.  Aniour's  slanders  against.  .349.  Per.secutious  at  Paris,  35(),  351.  Why  per- 
secuted, 351.  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  of,  352,  3.')5.  Send  their  best 
members  as  representatives  to  the   Pope,  against  Amour,   357.    Defence   against 

Amour,  357.     Triumph  over  secular  party 363,  364,  426,  427 

Frangipani 6 

Frank's  "  Religious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,"  168.    And  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  720 

Fra  Ristoro    53 

Fra  Sisto 53 

Frederick  IJarbarossa.     See  Barbarossa. 

Frederick  II,  i)08.  Rupture  with  Pope,  5.  Crusade  of,  6.  Reported  death,  return 
to  Europe,  8.  Peace  of  Anagni,  15.  Contest  with  Pope,  16.  Excommuni- 
catcfl,  17.  His  Tiolenco,  20.  His  infiuence,  21.  His  education  and  charac- 
ter, 21.  Literary  Uiste,  22.  Immoral  life,  22.  His  epitaph,  note,  23.  Court, 
23.     Patron  of  learning,  24,  25,  26.     His  fall  at  Council  of  Lyons,  32.     War 

with  Poi)e,  .'i.'i.     Stops  bishops  going  to  Rome,  33.    His  turbulence 259 

Free  Spirit,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the •• 35 

French 910 

Fren(;h  language  in  Kith  century,  specimen  of,  note,  236.    Language  of  Middle  Age 

preaching 240 

Freshmen,  how  treated  at  Athens,  note 630 

Friendship,  two  things  which  tend  to 3iH 

Friesland,  mission  to,  note 585 

Frigerio,  testimony  to  the  devil's  assaults  on  S.  Thomas,  481.    On  humility  of  S. 

Thomas 494 

Fronto  cured  by  S.  Anthony 593 

Frontonius,  S.,  note 570 

Fubla 14 

Fulk,  legend  of,  226.    As  preacher 240 

Gaddi,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note 847 

Galatians,  S.  Thomas's  Exi)Osition  on  Epistle  to,  Fathers  little  used  in,  754.    What 

it  treats  of,  758.     S.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 759 

Galen  resuscitated  by  Arabs 153 

Galen,  on  "  Motion," 830 

Galerius,  death  of,  note 582 

Galesinius,  his  picture  of  S.  Bonaventure 503 

Galileo 889 

Gall,  S 14 

Gallio  de  Burgos,  si)eech  of,  before  the  Fathers  of  Trent  on  S.  Thomas 541 

Games,  Isthmian,  Plato  attends 784 

Gariopontanus 153 

Gaul,  584.    Mission  to,  note,  585.    Churches  founded  in 599 

Gaunilo  assails  S.  Ansselm's  proof  of  the  existence  of  God • 126 

Geber.  an  Arabian  chemist  70 
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Gectcville,  one  of  the  Paris  depntation  to  the  Pope 356 

Gehisius,  Pope,  note 518 

Generation,  m  Trinity **71 

"  Generatione,  et  C«)rrni)tione,  De,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's 833 

Generosity  ol'  Christ,  S.  Thomas  on 758 

Genevii^ve,   S  ,   at  Paris,  501      Abclard'.s  school  of,  76.     Abelanl  at,  92,  93.     Its 

Kati(malistic,   tendencies,    155.       At    Paris,    195.      Founded    by    Clovis    and 

Ciotildc!,  199.     Its  reputation  raised  by  Aljehird 200 

Genins  of  little  worth  witliont  time,  517.     in  wlial  it  lies 563 

Gennadins  translates  works  of  S.  Thomas  into  Greek 535,  551 

Genoa 33,  34 

'*  Gentiles,  Contra,"  testilies  to  8.  Thomas's  knowledge  of  Fathers 749 

Gentleness,  spirit  of  the  monk,  note 480 

GeoK'"'iphy,  ignorance  of  in  the  middle  ages 228 

George,  the  Greek  physician 150 

George  Seholarius  abjures  the  (xreek  schism 535 

Gerard,  Br.  composed  the  "Eternal  (iospel,"  450,  451.     Imprisoned,  453,  457,  458. 

Of  IJesancon,  his  question  to  8.  Thomas 255,  256 

Gerard  Sagarelli 35 

Gerbert,  77.     In  8pain,  152.    Introduced  Arabic  numerals,  153.     "  De  Rationelli  et 

Katione,  Uti  " 188 

Germain  I'Auxerrois',  S 501 

Germain's,  8 500 

Germano,  8an,  Dominican  Convent  founded  at 912 

Germano,  8 5,  6,  7,  8,  15 

Germans  converted,  note 585,  911 

Germany,  in  l()th  century,  537,  583.     John  of,  his  journey  with  S.  Thomas  to  Paris,  65 

Gerson  of  Paris,  esteem  ol',  for  8.  Thomas,  note 536 

Gervasius  and  Protasius.  relics  of  8  8.,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Ghibelines,   15,  20.     Materialists,  23.     Rise,  31.    Name  first  used,  32.     Supposed 

origin  of  the  name 32 

Gibbon,  531.     8peaks  well  of  S.  Athanasius,  note 606 

Gibclli,  his  picture  of  8.  Tiiomas,  note 506 

Gifts,  great,  neces.sary  for  great  deeds,  note 517 

Gilbert  de  la  Pome,  94.     Condemne<l  at  Kheims,  94.    At  Sens,  105,  188.     Said  by 

John  of  Cornwall  to  be  tlie  author  of  Nihilism 297 

Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  8.,  note 284 

Gildas,  8 91 

Gilduin,  lirst  Abbot  of  S.  Victor's,  110.    Receives  Hngh  of  S.  Victor's 114 

Giles,  John  of  8 230 

G  illes,  8 884 

Gilmichael  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Giovanni,  Fra 53 

Giovanni,  8an,  49G.    S.  Thomas  taken  to,  58,276     S.  Thomas  at,  558.    S.  Thomas 

learned  8crii)ture  at,  750.    S.  Thomas  read  Aristotle  at 822 

Gisnlfe 4 

"  Glossa  Interlinearis  "  of  An-selm  of  Laon 183 

"  Glossa  Interlinearis,"  739,  907.     "  Ordinaria  "  of  Strabo 739 

G  losses .    740 

God,  His  lieing  and  Essence,  etc.,  Hi*st  treated  scientilloally  by  Hales,  2»U.     Hales' 

view  of  the   Knowledge  of,  note,  264.     All  tilings  in,  327.     Why  he  is  to  be 

adored,  :v.i2.     Knowledge  of.  8.  Thomas  on ." 760 

Godfrey,  Hishop  of  Chalons 104 

Godlrev  of  IJonlogne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  founds  a  school  at  Paris 193 

Godfrey  of  Charlres,  97,  98.    Legate  of  the  Holy  8ee  at  Sens ., 104 

Godfrey  at  Troyes.    ". ' 36 

Go«'the,  dilliculty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Gon/.ales,  disciple  of  Toletus 545 

Goodness  and  trutii  delined,  note 511 

(iordianns,  lather  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 708 

Gorgias  of  Leontium,  doctrine  of 773,  774 

G()rres,  not c!  425 

Gospel,  the  preaching  of  S.  Thomas  on  the 758 

"Gospel  Harmoni<'3  "  ofZachary  ofBesancon,  and  Odo  ofCambrai 183 

Gospels,  8.  Thomas  on  the Ii2 

Gothe,  saying  of 430 

Goths,  the,  attack  Rome 584 

Gotteschalc.  controversy  with  Hinemar 77 

Goudin,  and  8.  Thomas",  noti' 551 

Grace,   development  of,  teaching   on,   265.    A  help  nnto   action  ;    Suarcz    on, 

note 812 

Graces,  statues  of  the,  carved  by  Socrates 778 

Gr;ecia,  Magna,  Pythagoreans  in 788 

Grannnont,  Onler  of,  founded 38 

Granada 151 

(irassus,  Peter,  his  testimony  to  inlluence  of  8.  Thomas,  note 465 

Gratian,  S.  Ambrose  preserves,  from  Arianism.  240.     Inllueiice  of  S.  Ambrose  over, 

240.    Stabbed  by  Andragathius.  240.    Love  of  S.  Ambrose  for,  note 240,  242 

Gray,  note 89 

Grazei-s,  life  of  the,  note 688 
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Greatncjss,  not  realized  by  intellect  at  once <)7 

Grecrio,  near  Kicti 4r>r> 

CJrecce,  r>7«.     Us  teachings  in  Home,  5b0.     Inlluence  of  passion  on O.s.'i 

Greek  C'onncils,  acts  of,  translate<l 180 

G'recks  driven  oul  ol  .souliiern  Italy 1 

Greek,  Fallier.s  close  with  8.  .John  Damascene,  note,  568.  Contrasted  with  Latin 
Fathers,  note,  r)(W.  Langiiaj,'e  represents  tiieory,  note,  574.  Edncation  of  a, 
note,  <)28.     "Contra  Cciitiles"   translated  into,  857.     And  Latin    Chnrches, 

union  ol,  aimed  at  by  (ire^ory  X 938 

Greeks,  John  olMonteni^ri-o  a^ainsll,  5;U.  Many  return  to  unity,  5;}5.  .Study  of  8. 
TlioniiiM  liy,  y.ir>.  lUUnmii  ni,  771.  Homer  uiidllebiod,  llu-  Bil)l»;"of,  772.  Kliajisoilists 
amoii};,  772.  Mndi-  iio<l.s  of  i>as.-,ioii.s,  772;  note,  772.  Tlu-ir  poets,  etc.,  a.slianied  of 
jioda,  77;i.  Pliilo.-^oplieiH  ."striviii;;  tor  triitli,  77:5.  Philosopliy  of,  ;;re\v  worse,  note, 
77U.  Goils  of,  treat<'(l  willi  contempt  by  iiliilo.soi)lier8.  774.  Tlieir  reli;;iou8  could  not 
stand  test,  note.  774.     State  of,  774.     S.  Tliomas  a^iainst,  873.     Did  not  teach  unity  of 

intellect,  876.     Knowledf^e  of,  came  from  Egyptians 892,     893 

Gre^'ory  II 29 

Gregory  VII,  8.,  14.     Attacked  by  Emperor ol-32 

Gregory  IX,  rn])ture  with  Fre<lei-ick  II,  5.  Raised  the  Clavissignati,  6.  Jlis  (U^al- 
iiigs  with  Frederick  11,16.  Exconimnnieates  him,  17.  Tutor  to  Frederick 
II,  "21.  Conduct  against  Frederick  II,  :i'S,  .i-i.  Death,  34.  Counse  in  tiie  <lis- 
turbances  at  Paris  University,  212.    His  ^rief  at  the  corrupt  slate  of  Taris 

schools ." 221 

Gregory,  Dr.  Martin,  note 475 

Gregory,  8.,  of  Ns.ssa,  75,  3(K).    Brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.    Funeral  oration  over  S. 

Basil,  note,  (J-W.     Made  Presbyter GIO,  ()6!>,     862 

Gregory,  8.,  the  Great,  as  a  preacher,  239.  How  the  dead  are  iielijcd,  324.  On  the 
love  of  God,  .'{;il.  Against  cainality,  ;i.l7.  On  riches,  '.i'.i[).  Sacrifii^e  (letined  l)v,  373. 
Taught.  :n(),  ;i81,  402.  40(3.  Dillcrence  between  lioh)caust  and  sacrifice.  412,  4i(j.  On 
zi-ai,  417,  418.  Sutlered  from  iniligcstion,  note,  SO.").  Ditliculty  of  at  once  realizing, 
513.  Waiting  on  poor,  514.  Displays  great  will,  515.  Doctor,  525,  533.  Proclaimed 
Doctor  of  the  Cliurch,  note,  533.  Latin  Fathers  close  with.  note.  568.  569,598.  lu 
"  Pastoral  Solieitiide  "  takes  S.  (iregorv  Nazianzen  for  model,  644.  (iordianus,  father 
of.  708.  .Silvia,  mother  of.  708:  Birth.  708.  Kdncation,  708.  The  first  nionk-l'ope, 
709.  A  Benedictine.  709.  Prefect  of  Rome.  709.  Left  the  world  after  having  ta.-^ted 
its  favours,  709.  Love  of  the  Unseen  World  and  ('hrist,  710.  This  exi)iesse(l  in  book 
of  "  Morals,"  711.  (4reat  inttueuce  of  S.  Benedict's  life  over,  712.  Real  Benedictine 
character,  712.  Leaves  the  world,  713.  Endowed  six  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
Sicily,  713.  Enters  S.  Andrew's  monastery,  713.  Severity  of  his  i)enancc,  714.  Inci- 
dent of  Anglo-Saxon  youths,  leaves  Rome  for  England,  715.  Tumult  of  i»eopIe,  and 
recall  of,  71.5.  Made  Deacon  of  Itome,  716.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  716. 
Retired  to  S.Andrews  717.  .Made  Abbott.  717.  Procession  to  stoj)  ])estilence,  717. 
Vision  of,  718.  Ma<le  Pope,  718.  Concealment  and  discovery  of,  718.  His  love  of  bis 
old  state,  718.  Called  to  rule  in  stormy  days,  719.  State  of  the  world,  719.  Thought 
end  of  the  world  at  hand,  720.  His  able  ('onduct  of  all'airs,  720.  Letters  to  S.  .Augus- 
tine and  (^ueen  Beitba  on  mission  in  England,  note,  720  721.  Largc-ness  of  (char- 
acter, 721.  Some  of  bis  works.  721.  His  cor))oral  sufleriugs,  722.  No  account  of  bis 
death  extant.  722;  not«r,  722.  Appearance  of,  723 ;  note,  723.  Has  written  more  vol- 
inninously  than  any  Pope  writer,  except  Benedict  XIV,  723.  His  writings.  723.  His- 
tory of,  note,  723.  "Liber  Regulie  Pastoralis,"  723.  Last  of  Latin  Fathers,  723. 
Number  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  Morals,  729,  731,  7.34. 
His  Ei)istleB,  7.T2,  7.33,  740,  747.  777,  861,  886,  888,  907,  928,  929.     Type  of  statesman.  932. 

Clirist-i)rincii)le  of,  converted  England 933 

Gregory  Xazianzen,  S.,  75.  As  a  preacher,  239.  Taught,  376.  Dilliculty  of  at  once 
re"aliziiig,  513,  53.3.  Made  doctor,  note.  533.  568,  .570,  .571.  Severe  on  S.  Deiiis.  note,  598, 
599.  Meets  at  Constantinople  with  S.  Basil,  623.  His  parentage,  etc.,  623.  Likeness 
to  S.  Thomas.  623.  Hi.s  vision,  624,  62.5.  Early  youth  and  acf|naintance  with  S.  Basil, 
625.  (ioes  to  Palestine.  625.  At  Alexandria,  6"26.  Stoini  at  8<-a  on  bis  vovage  to 
Athens.  626.  His  fear,  627.  Not  yet  baptized,  627.  Reaches  Athens,  627.  Taught  by 
Proicresins  and  Himerius,  note,  631.  At  Athens  with  S.  Basil,  631.  6.32.  Friendsliip 
•with  S.  Basil,  632,  633,  654.  Persuaded  to  remain  at  Athens.  6.34.  Hindered  from 
retiring  from  the  world.  634.  Helj)  of  .S.  Ba.sil  to.  638.  The  'Theologian,"  6.39.  640. 
Home  iluties  detained  Iiim  from  joining  S.  Basil  in  Pontns,  640.  Coolness  with  S. 
Basil.  640.  Leaves  .Sasinia.  641.  His  i>arents  die,  641.  Called  to  Constanfinoijle,  641, 
642.  Success  at  Constantinople.  642.  His  fame  spreads.  642.  And  S.  .Jerome,  642. 
Resigns  liis  See.  643.  Life  at  .\rianzu8.  64.3.  His  deatli,  643.  His  jMirtrait.  644.  De- 
fended Nicaea,  644.  Works,  644.  Teachings  prized,  644.  Frieudsliij)  with  S.  Jerome, 
644.  Dates  of  bis  life,  note.  644.  Dilbrence  from  Angelical,  human  saint.  6.57,  659. 
Sn«ceeded  bv  Nectarius  at  Constantinople,  668,  669.  Never  fell,  689.  Ever  in  battle, 
706.  716.  719.  723.  Number  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma, 
729.  731.  732,  734;  note,  734.     Contrasted  with  Aristippus,  775,  862,  888,  890,  928.     Type 

of  poet 932 

Gregory,  Thaurnaturgus,  S.,  5.32;  note,  568.  Taught  by  Origen,  his  parents  con- 
verted, 620.  At  Ca'saroa,  goes  to  Alexandria,  his  .spotlessnesS,  620.  Some 
dates  of  his  life,  note,  620.     Made  Bishop,  621.     His  miracles,  621.     His  many 

conversions.  729.     Never  fell 689 

Gregory  of  Tours,  S.,    his  testimony  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great's  prolicicncy,  708; 

note 708 

Gregory  de  Valencia,  548;  note 548 

Gregory  VII,  8.,  note 518 

Gregory  IX  emi)Ioved  S.  Ravmnnd  to  put  together  "  Corpus  Juris  " 856,    908 

Gregory   X.  testimony  to  S!  Thomas,  519,  5.33,  938.     Two  special  objects  of,  938. 

Commands  attendance  of  8.  Thomas  at  Second  Council  of  Lyons 938 

Gregoiy  XIII,  and  Trent,  note,  537.    Orders  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  of  the 

Cbnncil  of  Ti-ent  to  be  made,  note 542 
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Gregory  XVI,  and  Czar  Nicholas,  514;  note 514 

Grenada,  the  Ar(dd>i.shoj[)  ol",  and  the  "  Siinima  "  at  Trent S.W 

Giossetete,  Kobert,  .studied  at  Taris,  note,  19G.     Pegge's  lile  oT 207 

Gro.svin lU-t 

Guaiferio 10 

Gueltls,  6, 15.  17.     Rise,  :}1.    Name  first  used,  32.    Supposed  origin  of  the  name,  32. 

.    Many  join  the  i)art\'  of  the 249 

Gncrric,  Hrolliei',  legend  of  hi.s  conversion 22G 

Giiiheit,  Al)hol  of  VVestniinster,  his  teaching  on  original  sin 288 

Gnillot  ordered  to  be  exiled 48IJ 

Guilt,  A))elard  denied  any  in  the  newly-born,  287.    No  punishment  withont 287 

Guimar 1 

Guiscairl,  Itobert 2U 

Gunnel  d'lzau,  Arch))riest  of 47 

Gundi.^alvi,  Archdeacon,  translated  philosophical  works 154 

Guy,  IJisiiojt  of  A\i.\erre 883 

Guy  Fuhjuois.      Vid.  Clement  IV. 

Guzman 47 

Habit,  Dominican,  its  appearance  on  Saints 505 

Hadarschan,  M(ises 153 

Hadrian,  note 628 

Hales,  Alexander,  taught  8.  Bonaventure,  503.    Prepared  way  for  "Snmma"....  88H 

891,  892 
Hales,  Alexander  of,  a  Paris  University  stndent,  179,  180, 188,  229.  Wron^jly  .said 
to  he  master  of  S.  Tlioinas,  232.  His  epitapli,  note,  2J2.  "  Doctor  Irrefragabili's,"  2C1. 
His  ('oimiunlary  on  "  Seiilenccs,''  2*il.  lli.s  lii.Htory,  untv,  2»il.  Introduced  Aristotle 
iu  his  (.'oiiiUKiitiiry  on  '•  .Sentences,"  2(j|.  His  great  reading.  262.  His  style,  note, 
262.  (ireat  knowledge  of  aneients,  263.  First  to  treat  (iod's  IJein;;  and  Kssence 
eeientili(  ally,  264.  His  "  Snninia,  '  note,  264.  Hales  not  first  to  write  a  Coninientaiy 
on  "  Sentences,"  264.  His  view  on  knowledge  of  God,  264.  How  snr])assed  by  8. 
Thomas.  26.5.  His  repntation.  note,  2tJ.').  Method  of  tri-ating  Lombard's  '•  ^entell(;e8." 
note,  26.5.  Simplicity  of  S.  Thomas  <;ompared  with,  note,  266.  Is  a  sacred  science 
iH;cessary  ?  274.  Is  tlieology  science  or  wisdom  ?  275.  On  (Ueation.  21i4.  On  original 
sin,  2!f!t.     Held  tliat   tlierc    could    be    Sacraments   even    if  iiiuii   had    not  fallen,  302. 

Master  of  S.  Houaveuture,  note,  317.     His  saying  of  8.  Boiiuveuture 319 

Ilalgrin,  Cardinal Ill 

Hall,  Robert,  his  unconsciousness  of  sutVeriugs,  note 684 

Hallaj,  note 71 

liallc',  .Sect  of 458 

Hanicvleve,  convent  founded  from  8.  Victor's 113 

Hami»den,  lii^hop,  on  the  Schools,  note,  502.     On  work  of  mediajval  Doctors,  note,  426 

Hanlial  the  Moslem,  "Saint  " 149 

Hannibal  di  Molaria,  perhaps  Bachelor  at  S.  James's  when  S.  Thomas  was  doctor, 
555.     Made  Cardinal,  555.     I'ait  of  "  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas  was  de»Ucated 

to 740,  900 

Haroun-al-Rascliid,  150.     Founds  a  college  of  ti-anslators 151 

Jlashemiaii,  the  old  capital  of  the  ^Moslems 150 

Hassan  llui,  (iu!  poet 151 

Haired  <if  religious  men,  whence  it  springs  431 

Hajniu,  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Heathens,  how  to  refute  the,  note,  431.    Difference  between  heroes  of  and  Christ, 

note 435 

Heav(!ns,  incorruptible  according  to  Aristotle,  note 832 

Hebrew,  the  "  (Contra  Gentiles  "  translated  into 857 

Hci)r(>ws,  S.  I'aul's  Epistle  to 730 

llcdwigc,  S 912 

Hcliopolis 552 

Heloise,  relation  of  Abelard  to 90,  91 

Heliiidius,  controversy  with  Manichcans 695 

Hel\  idius,  S   .Jerome  against t>.")2 

Heinicians,  the ."^5 

Henry,  founder  of  the  Henricians 4.'>7 

Henry,  Archliishoj) KU 

Henry,  Cardinal  olOstia 484 

Henr'v  HI  of  Knglaiid,  note,  500     His  war  with  the  Barons,  note 910 

Henry  IV,  fatiieV  of  FicMlerick  II,  his  fall 21 

Hinrv  \I1I.  and  Sir 'riiomas  More,  note,  518.     Wrote  apology  for  S.  Thomas .Vil 

HiMiry  of  Castile,  !>11.    Made  pri.soner  at  battle  of  Tagliacozzb,  911.    Set  at  liberty,  911 

Henry  of  .Vuxerre '.  187 

Heiiiy  olCcdoi^ne.  estalilished  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  171.     Troubles 171 

Henry  t)f  Gami,  his  opinion  of  the  "  Contra  Impugnantes  " 368 

Henry  of  Moravia  at  S.  Sabina 57 

Henry  the  Lion 32 

Henrv  the  Proud ;fi 

llepa'stion  at  .Vt hens,  6:50.     Povertv  of,  CWJO.     Tauirht  Rhetoric  at  Athens 631 

lhM;'.cl(>;i,  riato's  villa  at.  note '. .' 789 

lleraclitus,  explained  Homer  mystically,  note.  773.     The  Kphesian  doctrine  of, 

773.     S.  Anthonv  compared  to.  77."».     His  doctrine  ol  eternal  tlux 786 

Heresy,  932,     In  the  "earlv  Church,  note.  600.     Treateil  l»y  S   Thomas.  3(^.     What 

it  is,  305.     What  kind  of  sin  it  is.  306     Causes  of.  307!     Tendency  of 575 
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Ilert'tics  strive  to  (k'stroy  Christ 426,  427 

Hrric,  77.     A  preaclu;r 240 

llcnnaiin  of  Daliiialia,  1,'aincMl  science  IVoni  .Spain,  152.     Translaterl  the  Planis- 

))lia>ri(-uiii  oll'lok'iny 154 

llcnnami  «)l'Cic'rman\ ,  at  JS.  SJaijina,  57.     Tran.slate'l  from  the  Arabic 15-1 

1 1 .  rmas '. 599 

llcrmias  of  Atariieus,  Aristotle  Kt>es  to,  804.     His  'leath,  804.     Aristotle  accnsed  of 

worshiping 806 

Hermits  in  tnjriantl,  note 597 

J!ero«l  Atticus,  note 628 

Ih'rt'<it)tn.s,  on  reli^rion  of  tlie  (Greeks,  note 772 

llt-roisin,  tfachin^r  of  Christ,  snrpas.ses  Pagan,  note 775 

Hesoi'l,  inlluciice  of,  nole,r);i2.     JJible  of  Greeks,  772;   note,  772.     Explained  mys- 

li<aily,  77;};   nolo 773 

*'  Ilc'xat'meron."  S.  JJasil's 639 

Ht'xaineron  ofllu^rh  of  Amiens 18;j 

Ilieron,  le.*s  than  I'iiular alfi 

Jlilarion,  8.,  481.     Lived  in  a  morass 587 

Hilarins,  the  majri<"i:«n 66;J 

Hilarv,  8.,  made  doctor,  note,  533.    On  the  Psalms  transcribed  by  8.  Jerome,  646, 

669.     S.  Aufrustine  to 669,  740,  862,  907 

Hildebert  of  I.avardin,  and  the  "  Tractatus  Theologicus  " 133 

flildebert,  Uishoj)  of  Mans 86 

Hildebrand,  diflicnltv  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  514.    Great  in  will 515 

H  iblerie ". 9 

llim<;rias,  life  of,  note 630 

Hincmar,  controversv  with  Gotteschalc 77 

"  llijjpias  Major  "  of  Plato 794 

Hil)po,  5«i9,  571.    S.  Auf^ustine  goes  to,  700.    S.  Augustine  made  Bishop  of,  701. 

lieseiged  by  Vandals 704 

Hippocrates,  resiiscitated  i»y  Arabs 153 

Hijjpolytus.  S.,  misunderstood,  note,  158.    S.  Ambrose  studies  works  of 238,  421 

llirsi'hau,  William  of,  lirst  drew  out  a  syllogistic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note. . .  127 

Ilistcjry,  ignorance  of  in  niicldle  ages. . . ' 228 

Holjbes,  Nouiinalisui  prepared  the  way  lor  the  Materialism  of 89 

Hohenstaufens,  a  Weibling  family 32 

Holland,  William  of 71 

Holocaust,  difference  from  sacrifice 412 

Holy  Land,  recovery  of,  object  of  Gregoiy  X 938 

Homer,  difliculty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Influence  of,  note  570.  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  772;  note,  772.    E.xjilained  mystically,  773;  note,  773.    Plato  de.<pairs 

of  becoming  a  poet  after  reading 784 

Homilies  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 723 

Honain 151 

Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  682.     Letter  of  S.  Augustine  to 703 

Honoratus  of  .Subiaco  and  S.  (iregory  the  Great 712 

Honorius  111,  tutor  to  Fre<lerick  II,  21.    Approves  Dominicans,  50.    His  girt  of 

8.  Sabina  to  the  Dominicans 56 

Hope,  treate«l  in  tlie  "  Secuuda  Secundae  " 918 

Horace,  inttnencc  of,  note 532 

Horarium  of  one  of  colleges  of  Cambridge,  note 205 

Horn,  the  Golden 573 

"  Horten.sins  "  of  Cicero,  read  and  liked  by  S.  Augustine 694 

Ho.-<l)ital,  brethren  of,  Ibunded 38 

Hospitallers,  refuse  to  join  Crusade  of  Frederick  II 38 

Hosi)ite.s,  the,  of  the  Sorljonne 205 

Hugh  Metel 95 

Hugh  of  Cyi)rus,  "  De  Keginiine  Principuuj,"  written  for,  note 901 

Hugh  of  Amiens,  95.     His  Hexameron 183 

Hugh  of  Auxerrc 104 

Hugh  of  Metz,  j)rofessor  at  Paris 251 

Hugh  of  O.stia.  papers  on  S.  Luke,  note 183 

Hugh  of  Kouen 143 

Hugh  of  8.  Caro,  51.  Canlinal,  <'ommi.ssioned  to  examine  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel."  453.  Wrote  papers  on  8.  Luke,  note,  183.  "  Correctorium 
Biblia' Sorixinnicnm,"  184.  "Concordantia  S.  Jacobi,"  217,  230.  Uses  his  in- 
fluence to  get  8.  Thomas  to  Paris 250,  357,  364 

Hugh  of  8.  Victor's,  95.  On  .solitu<Ie,  note,  516,  891.  8ent  to  Ilamerleve,  113. 
fines  to  S.  V'iirtor's.  114.  T«'!ic-lie.s.  l\A.  Narrative  of  liis  last  illiie.SH.  ll.i.  116.  Death, 
117.  Epitaph.  117.  12.1.  Con.stant  frieiirl  ot  S.  Bernard.  124.  Called  Didascaliis.  JUL 
The  real  founder  of  tlie  inonaHtic  method  of  theology.  1.31.  Hih  servieen  to  theology, 
131.  '•  De  SaerainentiH."  l.n.  Hi.s  teaching,  132,13:5.  The  "  Tractatii.s  Tlieolojjicus" 
hJH  work.  133.  His  wrilingH,  13.3.  His  doctrines.  1.34.  FJisciples.  134.  Founds  the 
seiene*-  of  conteniplaiiim.  142.  ('oniposed  a  book  of"  Sentences.''  143.  Letter  to  the 
Bi.shop  of  Seville  against  Saracen  learning,  153.  Wrote  jiapers  on  S.  Luke.  note.  183, 
185,189.  A  preacher.  240.  Teaching  on  original  sin,  28S.  View  on  increa.se  of  body, 
290.  All  binned  in  .Adam  in  mansa,  held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  per-son.  298,  30<J.  "  De 
Sacramentis."  3<r2.  Exalted  too  much  the  Sacrannnts  of  the  Old  Law.  :«J.3.  S. 
Thomat)  di.s;igreed  with,  on  the  opiuf  Oferaluvi  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Ohl  Law.  :!<)3. 
Taught  it  ^vs^ii  not  neces-^ary  to  anticipate  the  day  of  circunicisiou,  J04.     Held  that  a 

heretical  priest  could  not  consecrate,  304,    On  Bletised  Virgin 329 
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lingo,  Victor,  his  sketch  of  Paris  life,  note 499 

llninbert  de  Roniuiiis,  ai)i)oiiite(l  l)y  the  I'ojie  to  draw  np  acoimnibsion  to  examine 
the  "Perils,"  (Jo.i.    General  of  J^oniinican.s,  655.     Great  trust  in  S.  Thomas, 

358     Appoints  S.  Thomas  to  oppose  Amour lioO 

Hambohlt  and  Albertns  Magnns 71 

Ilnmility  sprinj.'-s  from  self-knowledge,  493.     The  way  to  knowledge,  1'29,  132.     Ke- 

ligious  do  not  vow  perfect 381 

Hungary  converted,  note 585 

liuns 584 

Hutta,  S.,  recluse,  note 597 

liny,  note 597 

Hyacinth,  S.,  925.    His  labours,  54.    AtS.  Sabina 57 

Hyginus 153 

Hy ksos,  the,  of  Egypt,  note 578 

Hymettns,  Mount,  4.     Honey  of 628 

Hypostases — not  two  in  Christ 295 

IBN  Gabikol,  identical  with  Avicebron 159 

Ibn  Hassan,  tlic  poet 151 

Ibn  lloschd.     See  Averrofes. 

Ibn  Saig 153,    159 

Ibn  Tofeil,  Arab  mystic 153,    155 

Ibn  Zohr,  note 877 

Ideas,  Plato's  theory  of,  795,  797.     S.  Thomas  on,  in  (iod,  814,  815.     Aristotle  on 

Plato's  view  of,  note.  815.     I)oul)tful  whether  Plato  lielil  .separate,  note 818 

Idolatory,  causes  of,  322.     Blending  of  Greek  and  Asiatic,  note 581 

Idols,  the,  of  liacon,  note 518 

Ignatius,  S.,  532.    Partly  formed  S.  Philip,  note,  40.    Misunderstood,  note,  598,  599.    740 

Ignatius  of  Loyola,  S. ,  note    573 

Ignatius,  S.,  Martyr  and  Trajan 327 

Ignorant,  dogmatize  most,  note 513 

Ignorance  of  middle  ages,  228;  note 229 

lldei)honsns,  S 532 

Ilys.sus 779 

Imagination,  not  the  same  as  passive  intellect,  note 877 

Immorality,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  jn'C.'^cnt  age 436 

Incarnation,  the,  treated  in  the  third  book  ol"  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  '•  Sen- 
tences," 732.  Not  a  necessary  consenuence  of  the  fall,  note,  I'Xi.  'I'iiree 
oi)ini()ns  given  by  the  Loml)ard  on  the  manner  of,  733.  These  ojiinions 
refuted   by  S.  Tlnnnas,  734.     Not  two  liyi)ostases  in  Christ,  7:)1.     Christ  did 

not  assume  a  man,  734.    Benefit  of  Christ's,  to  philosophy,  812;  note 812,    871 

India,  mi.ssion  to,  note 585,    598 

Innocent  I,  Pope,  espouses  cause  of  S.  Chrysostom 671 

Innocent  1 1,  visit  to  Clairvaux 98 

Innocent  III,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  21.  Vision  of  8.  Dominic,  46.  Interview  with 
S.  Thomas,  t)2,  63.  L(!tter  to  Alfonso  X  on  Saracenic  learning,  153.  His 
relations  with  the  I'aris  l^niversity,  207,  209,  225.     8.  Thomas's  e.\|)osilion  of 

two  decrees  of,  255.     His  view  of  original  .>in 288,    404 

Innocent  I\',  note,  518.  Would  not  allow  family  of  Frederick  II  to  inherit  the 
crown.    iH)S.    Sides   with   the   Mendicants    in   disturbances  at  Paris,  312. 

Death  of 312.     405 

Innocent  V,  230.     History  of,  517.     His  appreciation  of  S.  Thointi^ 520 

Innocent  VI,  his  testimony  to  8.  Thomas  521 

Innocent  X,  estal)lished  universities  in  which  S.  Thomas's  doctrines  were  to  be 

taugiit ,  note 527 

Innocent  XU  and  Trent,  note,  538.     His  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  526;  note 526 

Innocent,  the,  sermon  of  S.  Thomas  oh ." 246 

Instability  one  of  the  evils  of  the  jji-esent  age 436 

Intellect,  i)<)wer  of,  over  men,  476.  Greatness  of,  superior  to  greatness  of  will.  516. 
A  tr\ily  <;i"»'at,  dctiiirtl  hy  Nt-wiuan.  iioto.  .MH.  Soiiu-  saints  display  nowi-r  «)t.  CA't; 
note,  r)15.  (iiciit  iutrllcrt  and  will  si'ldoiu  I'tmihincd,  notf,  .'il.'S.  Slt-n  of,  -rrj-at 
tliin"k(r8,  ■'Jl.'i.  Dittt-rout  from  scnsf,  HIU.  'Vhv  passive.  S'X\  ruity  of,  not  lu-ld  by 
Aiistotli',  874.  Passive  intflli-ct,  «74.  C>p«'rations  of,  not  by  (•»>r]>oral  or;;ans,  H74.  S. 
Thomas  on  i>assiv»',  87.'>.  S.  Thomas'.s  teaching  on,  !!7l).  S.  Tliomas  ajiainst  nnity  of. 
H7M,  ti7!t.     Not  same  as  imagination,  note.  877.    Follows  the  heart.  M^^.     Its  ionnection 

with  moials.  427.     .\n  nnsat'e  fjnide  withont  moral  habits,  428 :   note 429 

"Ttitcllectits  possibilis  et  (tf/ciis,"  •'  Compendium  Theologiie  "  on,  note 415 

Inlenliou,  a  good,  no  excuse  fin*  evil  doing ;131 

"  Introilucliou  to  the  Kternal  (;os])el"  c«nn))(^sed  by  Br.  (icrard.  4.'>0.  Its  gist,  ami 
the  i)ait  assitjned  to  l''ianciseans,  AW.  4,'>1.  .lohn  of  I'arm.i  its  allesjed  author,  note. 
4.V2.  Pnblielx  sold,  4.'>2.  l's«'d  as  a  text  book,  note.  AW2.  Its  condemnation  ih'sired, 
45;{.  Condemned  and  bnrned,  4.''vt.  Its  antliors  imprison«'d.  4.'>4.  .s.  'I'iiomas  in  con- 
nection, 4W,  4.'>«i.  S.  Thomas  had  it  in  view  in  many  parts  of  "  Summa,"  4.^9.  Its 
teachings  on  the  New  L,nv  disi>osed  of  by  S.  TlM>mas.  4.'>!'.  4(r2.  Writt»-ii  in  defence  of 
K(>g\ilars.  ;t.'>;t.  Some  propositions  of.  condemned,  K.M.  Hrrors  of.  note.  ;i.'>4.  :v.V>.  Aim 
of  William  of  S.  Amonr  rcfjarding.  Xw.  8ent  by  Paris  tloclors  to  the  Pope  for  exam- 
ination       X^ 

Investitures,  rupture  on 31 

Ionia,  cities  of .Vi4 

lri'n:i>us.  s.  ,'>;;2.     Only  one  work  of.  extant.  59!l.     Ilisdatt^ 59!>,    sc.l 

Irreverence,  opirit  of,  94.     Period  of,  342.     Opposed  to  mouasticism 34o 
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Iris,  S.  Ba.sil's  monastery  on  banks  of,  fi3<>.     S.  Gregory  at H40 

l!»aae,  S.  TlMiin;i.s  coinpart'd  U),  nolo ' 4'iO 

Isaac,  till-  Arab 15^ 

ls?aia>,  s.  Thomas's  Exposition  of,  an(i  method,  764.  Samples  of,  765,  766.  Diffi- 
culty of  coinprclii-iulin;;,  513.     .S.  Thoma.s  wrote  a  comnjentary  on 3-0 

I^'allrian.^,  raids  «>i,  on  Cncnsus 671 

Isidore,  S  ,  made  doctoi-,  note,  ')Xi.     His  K))i.',tles,  734.     Made  a  "Catena  " 73'J,  .^!'0 

Isidore  ofK.ir>  i)t  and  his  nionU.-  meet  s^.  Jerome  and  J'aiila 651 

Isidore  of  TeliL'-inm,  .•^..  niimbi-r  of  Ids  letters  e.\tant,  note 7-7 

Isidore,  the  Monk,  went  to  KoniJ  with  S.  Athanasius,  note 605 

Isidore,  .S.,  of  Seville,  <lull  when  a  boy,  6<),  76.     His  "Etymologies,"  185.     As  a 

l)reacher ~ '23!>,  305 

Isocrates,  6J!).    Disciple  of  Socrates 783,  790 

Ispahan 150 

Italy,  I'lato  jioes  to,  786.    Insecurity  of,  lor  prelates  in  13th  century,  884.    Invaded 

by  Conia<lin 911 

Ivo  ol  Ohartres 143 

Ivo  of  Veigi 201 

Jacob,  8.  Thomas  compared  to,  note  420 

Jacobites,  Dominicans  s»)  called  at  Paris 349 

Jacobus  (|e  N'oraxine,  golden  legend  of 53 

Jac(iuier,  Nicholii.^  536 

James  the  Deacon Ill 

James,   S 571,    728 

James,  S.,  of  Nislbis 588,  607,    mn 

James,  S.,  the  Apostle  401 

James's,  s.,  S.  Thomas  teaches  at,  500,  501,  545.     Too  small  for  his  au<lience,  note, 

501.     Kegent  at,  554,  556.     I'l-eaches  Lent  at,  556.     I'rofcj.s.sor  at,  913      Leaves,    915 
James's,  S.,  the  Dominican  school  at  Paris,  179.    S.  Thomas  sent  to,  179.    Its  many 

great  men,  note,  187,  215,  216.    The  lecture  hall,  217, 230.   The  great  names  oi".    230 
James  de  Vitry.     See  Vitry. 

Jane  ol  Chantal,  S.,  note." 573 

Jansenins,  live  propositions  of 526 

Janula,  Rocni 16 

Japhetli,  note 573 

Jarchi,  Solomon 153 

J  arrow 15 

Jehan,  the  satirist 24 

Jeremias,  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  Commentary  on,  320.  Character  of,  not  easily 
gi"isped,  513.  S.  Jerome's  untinished  Commentary  on,  764.  E.xjjo.iition  of  S. 
Thomas  on,  764,  766.     S.   Thomas's  work   on,    untinished,  767.     Exam])les 

from 767,     767 

Jerome;,  S.,  75.  His  e.\j)lanation  of  Hebrew  names,  185.  Against  idleness,  333. 
Lovf  of  .ScriptiM*-,  ;i40.  Duty  of  the,  monk,  374,  375.  376.  Taii;;lit.  .376.  On  Sa^n-d 
iScriptiire,  .■{77.  37ii.  Statciiieiit  of,  cxpliiined,  '.WO.  Confutes  .iovinjaii  and  Vijiilan- 
tiiiH,  3!ti).  Moiik.s  avoid  many  daiifiiTs.  4l!i.  His  character  not  easily  f^rasix-d,  .'il.'i. 
PoNV4Tlnl  in  intellect,  51.5.  Lo\c  of  solitude.  not<'.  516.  .517.  .Made  doctor,  .'>24 ;  note, 
533.  S.  Thomas  tilled  with  si)irit  of.  note.  566,  .568,  .56iJ.  .571.  600.  Went  to  Constanti- 
nopl«!  to  Ix*  a  diseiple  of  S.  (Jreyory  Nazian7,<-n.  and  his  friendsliip  tor  8.  (irejjory 
Ka/.iauzen.  642.  His  eliaraeter.  614.  His  memory,  note,  644.  Ordained  I're.>,l)yter  at 
Antioch.  645.  His  ]iarentaKe.  6J5.  Goes  to  Rome.  645.  .Studies.  646.  His  fall  at 
Rome,  646.  Is  l»ai>ti/,ed.  646.  (iocs  to  A»)iieleia  an<l  Treves,  and  leaiiis  tradition  of 
monastic  life,  646.  Kva<irins  describes  Kastern  monks  to.  647.  Goes  to  Kast,  617.  In 
Clialcis.  647.  His  ;,M(at  trial,  647,  64!t.  Love  of  classics.  649.  His  vision.  649.  (Joes  to 
Antioch  and  (■oiistantiinn)le.  650.  Goes  to  Rome  to  oppose  31iletians.  650.  Is  known 
to  Pope  Damasns,  and  becomes  his  secretary,  6.50.  A«lvo<ates  principles  of  monastic 
life.  6j0.  Maic«-lla  at  Rome.  650.  Leaves  Rome  for  Kast.  651.  Travels  in  Kast,  651. 
At  Betlileliem.  651.  P'our  monasteries  erected.  651.  Translates  the  Old  Testament 
from  Hebrew.  651.  Translates  Orifjen.  651.  Otlier  writinjis,  6.52.  List  of  works,  note, 
652.  Scenes  at  his  last  hours.  6.53-<).5.5.  l)<-atli  of,  6.55.  Dates  of  his  life.  note.  6.5.5. 
Influence  on  S.  Thomas,  6.Vi.  Ditference  from  .Aii;;elical,  a  human  saint.  6.56.  ("onteiii- 
porarv  willi  S.  Clirysostom.  669.  Praises  8.  .Ambrose's  book  on  •  Virtrinily."  67K. 
Fell,  but  soon  recovered,  61W.  Kver  in  battle,  7(K).  723,  727.  Number  of  letlers  extant, 
note.  7'i9.  S.  Thomas  intlueneed  by  him  in  Seriptnn\  729;  note,  72.'«.  7311  His 
Kpistles,    note,   7.'52.     Exposition    on    S.   Paul    to  fiaiatians.   7.39,  747.     Prolo<;ue   of  8. 

Jerome  to  '•  .S.  .Mattliew,  "  752.     Contrasted  with  Antistheues 776,  K61.y06,     92B 

Jeromites,  their  ajtproval  (d'S  Thoma.s 547 

Jenisalem,  573.     Church  fonnde<l  at 599 

Jes.ser,  Dr.,  his  o))iidon  of  Albertns  Magnus 71 

Je.snits,  their  apj)roval  of  S.  '^rhomas.  519.     Declare<l  S.  Thomas  the  safest  guide, 

548.    Keceivofl  teaching  of  S.  Thomas,  548.     Famous  teachers        560 

Jews,  the,  "  Contra  Gentiles  "  written  to  enlighten,  855,  860.     S.  Thomas  against, 

872.  S.  Thomas  disputes  with  their  Rabbles,  872,  873.     Kal>bies  conveited, 

873,  8%.  St»anish,  th(Mr  learning,  l.'J3.  Philosoi>hy  of,  166.  Sects  of,  Kai-aeites 
an<l  Orthodo.x,  167.  Cabbalisis,  167.  Nationalistic  inlluenco  of  Aristotle  on, 
Ifis.  Decisions  of  S.  Thom.'is  regarding  the,  2.58,  2.59.  Guilt  of  in  crucifying 
Chii-t 3-24 

Jezirah,  the,  when  written 168 

Joachim.  Abbot,  4.50,4.56.  Accusations  against  Lombard,  144.  Condemned,  144. 
His  hi.-t'iry  and  eiTors,  note.  352,  .•}.53.  Doctrines  of,  ;>53,  :i.5i.  His  works  cor- 
rected bv  *S.  Thomas,  4.56.  Fanatici.sm  caused  by  writings  of,  4.58.  Said  the 
Old  Testament  Law  had  paased,  459.    Disproved  by  S.  Thomas 460,    462 
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Joanna  fl'Aza,  mother  of  S.  Dominic,  her  vision KJ 

Job,  Comiuentary  oi"  S.  Tliomab  on,  5G5,  723,  751.     Most  strikiii*,',  757.     Anthorities 

nscMl  in  it,  759.     Its  lengtli  and  object,  760.     Its  divi.sion 760,  761 

J  oil  n ,  A  l)l)ot 587 

John  Baptist,  S.,  note 571 

John  IJelin <156 

John,  the  Deacon,  wrote  a  life  of  S.  Gregory 722 

Jolin  VIII 861 

John  Francioge :i57 

John  XXI,  Cen.snres  bv 543 

John  XXII,  his  tcsliniony  to  S.  Tliomas,  520.     By  a  Unll 521 

Joiin  the  Ahiioner.  8.,  note 570 

John  of  Hlase,  liis  testimony  to  the  assanlts  of  tlie  devil  on  8.  Thomas 482 

John  of  th(!  Cro.ss,  S.,  teachings  on  cliarity,  494;  note 573 

John,  S.,  Damascene,  work  of.  75.     Transhited,  186.     His  liistory 263 

Joiin  of  Damascus.  .8.,  great  in  intellect,  515.532.    (Jreek  Fathers,  close  with,  note, 

568,  570.     Drew  uj)  a  "  Catena,"  739.  8(;7.     His  inllneiice  on  schools 8!K),  907 

John  of  (iennany,  (jJeneral  of  the  Dominicans,  51.    Jonrney  with  8.  Thomas 65 

John  of  Nivelle  as  a  preacher 240 

John  of  Paris 230,  2:J2 

John  of  Uochelle,  master  of  S.  Bonaventure,  232.     S.  Bonaventnre  Icctnres  at 

I'ai'is  nnd(!r ^. 318 

John  (le  K()(|uignies  founded  a  school  for  Premonstratensians  at  Paris 200 

John  of  8.  All)an 214 

John  of  >alisbnry,  critical  spirit  of,  i>2,  94.     His  "  Metalogne,"  187;  note,  193.     His 

many  masters 209,  225,  226 

John  ii  8.   Facnudo -10 

John  of  8.  (Mies,  legend  of,  226.     First  Dominican  professor  of  theology  at  Paris. .  2.30 

John  of  8evilk!  (Avendeath).  introduced  Algebra 154 

John  of  8.  Jnliaiio 60.  61 

John  d'lTrsini 357,  3ft4 

Joiui  of  Vercelli,  913.     General  of  the  Dominicans 3(J5 

John  do  Ilanteville's  testimony  to  the   degraded  state  of  Paris  University,  471; 

note 471 

John  of  Jernsalen  and  S.  Jerome 6.V2 

John  de  Mcung  and  the  "  Koman  de  la  Rose  " 453 

John  of  Podomitis 536 

Jolin  of  Parma,  rejinted  author  of  the  "Introduction,"  451;  note,  451.     Resigned 

iiis  ollicc  of  General,  453.     His  trial,  454.     Death 455 

John  ol  Pisa,  and  8.  Thomas 478,  479 

John  of  Kagusa. 536 

John  ol"  8aUsbury,  his  testimony  to  state  of  Paris  University,  471;  note 474 

John  A  8anto  Facundo .' 560,  571 

John  of  Wildcrluisen,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Arabs,  note 856 

.loiin  ol'  Wildcshusen,  i)r('a<'hed  in  Fiench 240 

Joliii  the  Ocaioii  Iti'oiighl  Iwcnlyiiiiie  accusations  against  S.  Chrysostonj,  note  ..  670 
John  the  lOvangelisl.,  8.,  hissupcnialuial  character  and  liis  s))irit  o'f  contem])lation 

d(!scrd)ed  by  Dr.  Newman,  683.     Exposition  ot  s.  Thomas  on.  with  its  pecu- 
liarity of  style,  752.     First    live  (diaplcis  written   out  by  8.  Thomas,  rest  by 

Reginald  of  Piperno,  753.     8keleton  of  8,  Ttunnas's  E.xnosilion  on,  note,  75.3. 

Inde.x   to  power  of  8.   Thomas,  753.     Its  length  and   division,  751,  SRH),  906. 

Belief  of  his  resurrection  treated  by  8.  Thonias,  395.     Love  of 422 

John  the  Faster,  aims  at  being  Uiuver&al  Patriarch,  721.     And  8.  Gregory  the 

(ireat ". 721 

John  the  Grammarian 825 

Jolm  tiie  8ophist 77 

Johnson,  Dr .' 5Ai 

Jolanda c, 

Jonah  ben  Gamach   153 

Jonas  I  lie  Holy 167 

Jongleurs,  the,  note 453 

Jordan  of  8;i\()n\,  the   Dominican,  established  Ihc  Dominicans  at  Cologne.  171. 

Troubles,  \1l.     Preached  in  French 240 

Josaphat,  note .'■)70 

Joscelin,  IJishoj)  of  Soi.**sons 95,  KH 

Josepii.  note,  5/3.     8.  Thomas  comjiared  to,  note 121 

Joshua,  note .")7;J 

Jovinian  opposed  the  counsels,  3!M),  396.     8.  Thonjas  against 652 

Jo  wet  t.   Professor,  on  Plato's  description  df  the  8ophists,  note,  784.    His  Plato, 

note 793 

Judges  have  a  right  to  i)nt  to  death ;i,U 

Judgment,  the.  \vh>  to  be  feared 325 

Julian.  and8.  Athanasius.  note,  518.     Drove  8.  Atlianasius  into  exile,  why 6<>«> 

.Jnlian.  (io\ crnor  of  C'ilicia tWU 

Julian  the  Hhetorician.  (i30.     His  love  lor  Proa'resius 6;>l 

Julieu  la  Pauvri\  8 JSOI 

Julii-nne,  K'evelation  of  P...  regarding  Corpus  Christi,  nolo .88;> 

Julius  (a'sars  .uill  to  .\thens.  note ^^28 

Julius  Pope,  ?^.  -Vttianasins  ajtpeals  to.  luite .*>74 

Juinit''ges,  Abbot  of,  iireached  in  French 240 
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I'aor. 

Jnst,  liou-  tr«'nt«Ml  by  tin;  unjust,  n<>te 432 

Justice,  Ircati'd  in  "  .Sccunda  ScciiiHlaj,"  918.     DiviaiouM  of 919 

Justilication,  doc  trine  oi',  ^.  TlKinias  on,  .same  as  tliat  oIThmiI,  5."{.S.     DilTerence  in 

till-  manner  orjuslillcalion  of  tlie  .Saci('in<Mit.s  ol  llic  OhI  an<i  new  Law 303 

Justin,  S.,  iVJ'J,  note,  ">()."s.    Misunderstood,  nole,r)(>J>.    Ilis  dialogue  witli  Tr\  pho,  IHt,  434 
Jnstina  Knipress,  and  S.  Ambrose,  r)14.     At  .Milan  ;    Aiian,  6.s(i.     Orders    S.  Am- 
l)iose    to  K'\e   S.  Victors  to  Arians,  (>H0.     Orders  liim   to  K'vc   up  I'orliau 

Basilica,  'iso.     .'itrivus  to  murder  S   Ambrose 681 

Justinian,  Cardinal,  and  8    Tlionjus 638 

Kaumox,  Adam ]«8 

Kalleisen,  Henry 5.'J6 

Kanl  and  Aristotle,  note 72,  893 

Kariu'iles,  a  sect  of  schismatic;  Jews 1G7,  J(>8 

Kcble,  note 47(J 

Kt'pler,  not  understood  without  .study 513,  889 

Kilw  .irdl)\ ,  Itobert,  his  censure  ol' Oxford  teachings 224 

Ivni^lils,  'reutonic,  founded 38 

KiMtwled^o,  Dominican  love  of,  G4;  note,  64.     Three  methods  of,  137.     Desiresand 

sensuality  hinder,  note,  429.     All  men  desire  and  why 839 

Korau  translated,  154.     Commentary  on , 156 

Laubk  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Laliour,  manual,  not  necessary  to  religious,  389.     When  necessary 390 

"  Lal»our  of  Monks,"  the,  of  b!  Augustine 388 

Laced;umonians  and  Plato 790 

Laconia,  cities  of 584 

].a(;t  ant  ills,  53:5;  note,  r)68.     On  tiie  persecutors,  note 582 

],alleniant  on  purity  of  heart,  note 426 

Lando  of  .^(puno 1 

I.andnif,  lather  of  S.  Thomas,  1.     His  descent,  1.     Partisan  of  Frederick  II. .   6 

Landuh.  brotlH.'r  ol"  .s.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  ()3.  His  conver- 
sion   249 

Landnlf,  Sinnebald.    See  Slnnebald. 

L.iufranc— "Liber  Scintillarum  "    against  Berengarius,  77,  83.    His   eloquence, 

note 87,  209 

Langt(»n,  Stephen,  studied  at  Paris,  note,  196.  Taught  at  Paris,  196.  A  noted 
preacher,  243.  His  a])pellation,  "  LingiKetouantis,"  244.  Wrote  a  Commen- 
tary on  ".Senteiujcs."  note -204 

Laodicuja,  a  man  of,  healed  by  8.  Anthony 593 

Laon,  Anselm  of.     .See  Ansehii  of  Laon. 

Lasthenea 790 

Lateral).  Council  summoned  at,  33.     Bishops  thrown  into  prison  on  their  way,  34. 

Third  Council  of,  helped  Paris  University 194 

Lnteran  IJa.-ilica,  Prince  Charles  invested  with  kingdom  of  Sicily  in 910 

Latin  1-alhers  end  with  S.  Gregory,  note,  568.  Language  represents  action,  note, 
574.    And  (jreek  Churches,  union  ol',  object  ol"  Gregory  X,  937.    Impress  of 

Latin  mind,  on  Western  Fathers 575 

"  Lnndd  Sion  "  comjxised  by  S.  Thomas  881 

Laureate,  or  Mnyitftw  L(ntre<itns 230 

Law,  the  fourfold,  of  (i(;d  to  man,  330.    Of  Moses,  332.    Diflerence  between  divine 

and  civil 338 

Law,  New,  said  by  Aitbot  Joachim  to  have  passed  away,  459.  Considered  by  S. 
Thomas,  4W),  462.     OKI,  said   by  Abbot  Joachim  to"  have  passed  away,  459. 

This  doctrine  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  460.     S.  Thomas  on  the  precepts  of  the,  758 

Lawrence  the  Englishman 214 

"Laws"  of  Plato,  786;  note  798 

Leander,  S.,  S.  (iregory  to 716 

Learneil,  the,  jn dg(!  calmly,  note,  513.    To  be  consulted,  note 730 

Lecky,  astounding  ignorance  of,  regarding  S.  Thomas,  note 481 

Legislati(»n,  ecclesiastical,  inlliience  given  to,  at  Trent,  note 537 

Leo,  S.,  made  doctor,  note,  533,  513.     And  Attila,  514.     Great  in  will,  515.     Number 

of  his  lettei*s  extant,  note 727,  861 

Leo  III,  S 861 

Leo  IV,   S 861 

Leo  the  Mathematician 150 

Leo  of  O.-tiji 10 

Leonard,  Brother,  and  the  "  Introduction,"  450.    Imprisoned 454,  4.58 

Leon  tins  (conceals  S.  Aniljrose 676 

Lepanto 524 

Leviathan,  S.  Thomas  on  the 760 

Lewes,  Mr.,  does  not  appreciate  S.  Thomas,  note 511 

Lexington,  Stephen,  intioduces  the  Ci.stei"cians  to  Paris 197 

Libamns.  S.  Basil  stuflies  under,  622.  His  reputation  at  Constantinople,  622. 
Dates  of  his  lile    note,  622.    S.  Chrysostom  studies  under,  660.    His  esteem 

for  S.  Chry.sostom,  660.     His  death 661 

"  Liber  Elenchorum  "  of  Aristotle,  note 828 

"Liber   Heguhe   Pastoralis,"  most  valued  work  of  S.   Gregory  the  G^reat,  723. 

TranMaled  into  (ireek 723 

"Liber  .Sciutellarum  "  of  Lanl'ranc 77 
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LibcralH'  hatred  of  Mendicants,  343.     Causes  of 'Hi 

Liljcrty,  danger  of  spirit  ol',  157,  458.     And  Providence,  S.  Thomas  on,  note,  871. 

iluinan,  Kichaid  of  S.  Victor's  view  of 137 

License  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 436 

"  Licentia  Docendi,"  tlje 230 

Liege,  Theobald,  Ai-chdejvcon  of,  chosen  Pope  nnder  name  of  Gregory  X 938 

Life,  eternal,  grace  of  God  and  will  of  man  necessary  for 328 

Life  of  man,  S.  Tliomas  on,  760.    Active  and  contemplative,  S.  Thomas  on,  921,  922,    923 

Lignano,  battle  of 32 

Lignria,  8.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of 676 

Limenius,  enemy  of  Libanins 622 

Lincoln,    Ilobert   of,    179.    Translated    the    "  Testamentum   Dnodecim   Patriar- 

charnm  " 186 

Lindisfarne 15 

Literature,  Saracenic,  danger  to  Christianity  from 153 

•'Littera  Legibilis,"  the 218 

Liturgy  developed  by  S.  Chrysostom 669 

Loci  Theologict  owe  "to  AbelaVd  proofs  from  reason 94 

Logic.    -See  Dialectics,  considered  by  S.  Thomas  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means, 

note,  554.    Divided  according  to  acts  of  reason 825,    826 

Lombard,  the,  commented  on  by  liacheloi-s,  468,  555.  Great  in  intellect,  515,  561. 
Commentarv  of  S.  Thomjts'on,  563,  584,  728.     Which  testides  to  S.  Thomas's 

knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  749,  862.    Tends  to  synthesis 891,  892,    893 

Lombard.  Canon  John Ill 

Lond)ard  League,  16.    Overcome  by  Frederick  II 17,      20 

Lombard,  Peter,  influenced  bv  Abclard'.s  teaching,  94.  Of  S.  "Victor's,  111.  Goes 
tliroiigli  the  iuflueufic  of  .*?.  Beriiartl,  112.  Disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  13-1.  His 
early  life,  1415.  His  "  Senteu<;(S  "  gave  unity  to  teacliing,  144.  (.'anses  of  success  of 
the  "Sentences,"  145.  .Master  of  the  •Sentences,"  140".  Bishop  of  Paris.  14(j.  Hia 
humility,  147.  Plan  of  the  "  Sentences,"  14".  His  Commentary  ou  the  Psalter,  note, 
148.  One  of  the  text-books  of  schoolmen,  182.  "  Sentences"  of,  studied,  219.  S. 
Thomas  grounded  his  teaching  ou  the  "Sentences"  of,  253.  "Senteuces"  of, 
expounded  i)y  S.  Thomas,  2b'l-.3(t8--see  "  Senteuces."  Borrows  his  doctriiu-  on  grace 
from  S.  AugustiiH',  265.  Comi)aratively  confused  stvle  of,  272.  Not  servilely  fal- 
lowed by  S.  Thonuis.  27T.  Teaching  on  charity,  278.  i'ause  of  his  err»)r  in  teaching 
ou  charity,  2)(0.  Held  that  angels  could  iucnase  in  merit.  281.  On  creation,  2.'f4.  S. 
Thomas  corrected  his  statements  when  wrong,  284.  Opposed  Abelards  theuiy  on 
origimil  sin,  28".  On  original  sin,  288.  Held  the  in  ini$t>sn  theory.  290.  View  on 
iu<;rease  of  body,  291-293.  Cause  of  accusatiou  of  Nihilism  against,  294.  Varimis 
opinions  on  the  nuiuner  of  the  Incarnation,  294.  His  indecMsive  teaching.  296.  Op- 
po8<>d  by  Walter  of  S.  Victor's.  296.  Defects  and  false  teacinngs  of,  developed.  297. 
Supposed  proposition  of,  condemned.  298.  Held  a  soul  separate  from  body  to  be  a 
person,  298,  300.  Cause  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  302.  No  Sacraments  if 
nuin  ha«l  not  fallen,  303.  S.  Tliouuis  disagreetl  with,  on  the  opvs  ojicrann  of  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Old  Law,  30.').  Circumcision,  304.  Held  tliat  heretical  priests  could  not 
consecrate,  304.  Other  differences  of  S.  Thomas  with,  305.  S.  Tliouuiss  admira- 
tion of 307 

Lombards,  Arian,  719.    In  Italy,  719.    Mediation  of  S.  Gregory  between  Greeks 

and " 720 

Lombardv,  Iron  Crown  of 31 

Loinbardy  911 

Lord,  Our,  appears  to  S.  Thomas 552 

Lord's  Prayer,  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  treatise  on,  319.    Excellence  of 327 

Loreto 926 

Loreto,  Castle  of,  site,  18.    Famine  around 19 

Lotnir,  disciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon 88,  9<),      91 

Louis,  King,  S.,  dei)Uties  of,  return  from  Rome,  483.  Brief  of  Pone  to,  4S4.  Helps 
to  bring  about  peace  at  l*aris,4!tl.  Love  of  :?.  Tlionias  an(i  S.  Bonaventure, 
491.  Helps  to  re-establish  orilcr,  4!»9.  Abstractit)n  of  S.  Thomas  at  table  of, 
673,  674.     S.  Thomas  counsellor  to,  791,  910.    Friendship  of,  with  S.  Thomas, 

913.     His  likeness  to  S.  Thomas,  note 914 

Louis  VII  of  France,  103.     Gilts  of,  to  the  Sorbonne 202,203,    204 

Louis  IX,  S.,  his  gilts  to  the  I)t)niinicans,  216.  Anecdote  of,  242.  Ketnrn  iVoni 
Palestine,  314.  His  course  in  the  disturbances  at  Paris,  314.  His  love  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  314,  316,  349.     His  course  in  the  disturbances 

of  Amour  at  Paris :i56,    357 

Louis  of  Valladolid 536 

Louvaiu 208 

Louvain,  Brief  of  Pope  Alexander  VII  to  Tnivei^itv  of,  in  approval  of  S  Thomas, 

note,  526.     Cniversitv  of.  attaches  itself  to  S.  Thotnas 546 

Love,  law  of.  330.     Its  elVects,  XM.     Degrees  of  perfect  411 

Love  of  tJod,  degrees  of.  120.     Boumlb'ss ;i99 

Love  «U'  neighbour,  ;5!«».     Degrees  of,  413.     Perfection  of 415 

Low  (.'ountrics,  converted,  note ?. 585 

Lucan,  14.     Born  at  Cordova 151 

Lucca,  S.  Thonuis  approved  by  Dominicans  in  the  General  Chapter  at 550 

Lucian 659 

Lucia.  8.  Villa,  destroyed 8 

Luke.  8.,  Commontary  of  8.  Thomas  on 900 

Lucretius 187 

Luke,  Master,  brief  of  Innocent  IV  to,  in  favour  of  Mendicants 312 

L>cc>M)    Aiistotle  teaches  at  the. , 802.  803,    805 
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Lyriju* tVl'J 

hycinius ♦;:{! 

l/vin^'  lorldlxk'M,  wliy ;W8 

Lyi)ii.>,  (JouMcil  ul",  s.  Tliomas  sninnioned  to  altenil 519 

L,yon.->,  I'oor  Men  of .'}5,  -18 

"Xysis  "  or  riato 785 

"  Ma,"  worship  of,  in  Pontns  anrl  Ciippadocia 617 

5Iac:ii-ins,  8.,  ."iSS.     8.  Athana^ins,  gavt;  a  cloak  to G05 

31a<'(il()ii,  Ari>lo(lc''s  latlici-  pli\>iciaii  to  kinj,'  ol',  note 803 

Macedonians,  the,  GOO.  Dale  of,  note,  600.  At  (Jonj.tanlinoi)le.  641.  AndS.  Greg- 
ory Theoloj,'-n.s 644 

Macrina,  .S.,  si.ster  ol"8.  liasil,  618,  621;  note 6;i5 

Maicrina,  8.,  grandmother  ol  8.  iiayil 620,621,  622,  025 

l^la<ioInn.s 876 

Matlura,  8.  Ang-n.stine  leaves,  6'Jl.     Fame  of. 6:tl 

Ma^-dalene 422 

Ma;;ician.s,  Valen's  decree  ajfainst 663 

]Ma^dster  Lanrcalns.  oflice  of 2;U 

Ma^^ister  I.icentialu.s,  ollice  of 230 

JNIajfister  Manritius,  opposed  tiie  teaching  of  the  Lombard 21>7 

Ma;risterinni,  tlie,  not  an  honour 381 

"  M.i^Minm  8peculani  " 226 

Malia<li,  ma^rniliccnce  of ].")0 

Malio:mnedan.s,  rise  and  cnltnre  of 149,  150,  151 

Mai,  Cardinal,  tests  8.  Thomas's  (piotations,  note 869 

Maier,  his  api)recialion  of  Alljertns  iNIagnus  as  a  botanist 71 

Maizcna,  Castle  of 938,  940 

Maimoni<U's,  an  active  Ari.stotclian,  153.  A  pupil  of  Averro<^s,  190.  Flees  from  Cor- 
dova, 160,  PW.  His  life  and  the  "  More  Nevochim,"  169.  Bruker's  apprecia- 
tion of,  307.     Feud  regarding  his  doctrine  169.  184 

Maistre,  De.  on  8.  'J'homas,  note 5.50 

^lajor,  John,  the  Nominalist 544 

Malaga 151 

Malum,  a  privation 289 

M  alvenda ^ 26 

Wan,  inlluence  of  action  on,  note,  531.  Has  free  will,  note,  8.52.  Formed  bv  Church 
into  likeness  of  Ciirist,  897.  Transformed  into  child  of  Cod,  898.  I'rue  prin- 
ciples of  the  Kiglils  of,  note,  932.     Doctrine  of  Hugh  of  8.  Victor's  on 9.32 

Mana.sses,  one  of  tiie  Jbumlers  of  8.  Catharine's  at  Paris 104 

Manasses  II,  IJihiioj)  of  Meaux 104 

Manes,  324.     Kiror  of 375 

Manfred,  .■i2,  312.  King  of  Italv,  turbulence  of,  883.  Overthrown,  883.  Besieges 
Home,  883.  Renders  Ilalv,  in.-^ecure,  885,  908.  Cited  bv  I'ope  Alexander  IV, 
909.     Invades  8i(nlv,  9(i9."   Crowned  at  Talermo,  909.   "Cited  by  Pojie  Urban 

IV,  910.     8lain  at  lieneventnm 910 

Maniclueiis,  8ubslanti;e  8eparata'  refuted  by  8.  Thomas,  256.  S.  Thomas's  opinion 
ofj  322.  Loatln.'d  by  8.  Anthony,  593.  Date  of,  note,  600.  S.  Augustine 
joins,  692.    He  leaves,  694.    Oi)i)osed   by  S.  Augustine,  701.    Mentioned  ia 

Fx))Osilion  of  8.  Tliomas  on  8.  Paul 754 

Manicheism  rife  in  the  13th  century 355 

Mannon    198 

Manual  labour  not  necessary  to  religion.s,  388,  389.    When  necessary 389 

Marburg,  Henry 215 

MarceUa  and  8.  Alhanasius,  164.    And  S.  Jerome,  211.    Death  of 213 

Marceilians  at  Constantinoole 641 

Mai'cellina,  sister  of  8.  Ambrose,  675.    Provided  for  by  S.  Ambrose 676,  678 

Marcioniles,  8,  Chrysostom  preaches  against  the 606 

Marcomanni,  letter  of  .8.  Andn"ose  to  (^i^^^en  of  the 680 

Marcus 9,  630 

Marcus  Aurelius,  note 628 

Margaret,  Dudiess  of  Flanders,  her  relations  with  S.  Thomas 2.10 

Maria  della  Porta,  8  ,  Convent  founded  bv  Matthew  della  Porta 912 

Marini  Leonard,  one  of  tiie  compilers  of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  542 

Mark,  A l)bot 5S7 

Mark  of  Tripoli 154 

Mark,  8.,  8chooi  of,  621.     "Catena  "  on,  739.     Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on 900 

Maik  of  K)>h('sns,  (ireek  champion  at  Florence,  5.'J4.     Obstinacy  of 5.34 

Marriage  imi)edes  tiie  soul,  373.     Kennnciation  of  leads  to  perfect  love 411 

Marseilles 572,  584,  910 

Maisiiius  Ficinus  and  PlJi|p.  note 809 

^lartin  of  Tours,  8.,  his  election  opposed  on  accountof  his  unimposing  appearance, 

note,  506.  6<;9.     Did  not  create  a  theology 890,  891,  922 

Martinets  of  Paris 206 

Martini.  Pietro 26 

Martin's.  8 '501 

Martyrdom,  liighest  manifestation  of  Fortitude 920 

"  3Iary,"  meaning  of,  330.     8ee  Virgin  Blessed. 

Mary  ,"8.,  note...  ^ 570 

Mary,  S.,  of  Egj  pt,  note 570 
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Mary  Ma;jr<laleiic,  S.,  her  nnoartlily  nature HHi 

Ma.ster-inind,  deliiiition  ol'  a,  note 4'J6 

JVIalanorus .'iJl 

JNIjiU'iialiain,  Nominalism  jjrepared  tiie  May  for 89 

]\lat licinalic-s,  .subject  ol',  note,  828.     Limited  knowledge  of l.').'! 

MaLliui'iii's,  .S.  Ti'initarian  .school  at  Paris 6.i6 

Matilda,  Countess 29 

Matrimony,  -Sacrament  of 302 

"  Matter,"  according  to  Plato,  eternal,  799.    The  "  hyle  "  of  the  Academy,  818.    S. 

Thomas  oversets  Phito's  theory  on .' 814-815 

]Matth(!\v  of  Paris 21.i,  226 

Matthew,  .S.,  Servorum  Dei,  monastery  of 7,  8 

Matthew,  8.,  Homily  of  S.  Chrysostom  on  (jospel  of,  &Ul  One  of  S.  Chry.sostom's 
master-pieces,  OW).  "Catena"  on,  dedicated  to  Urhan  IV',  740.  .SpecinxMis, 
741,  74:5.  Anth()riti(!S  u.sed  by  S.  Thomas  in  "Catena"  on,  note,  741.  E.xpo- 
sition  of  S.  Thomas  on,  7.")2.  Was  taken  down  by  Br.  Peter  Andrea,  752. 
Diflerence   of  style   from   that  on   .S.    John,   752.     Its   length,    division   and 

method,  752.     Its  snbje(;t— Humanity  of  Christ,  753;  note 753 

Matthew  della  Porta,  Andibishop 912 

Maurice,  Kmperor,  and  S.  (jiegory  the  Great 720 

ISIaurice  de  .Sully,  mission  of  the  A[)0Stles,  note 239,  24^) 

INIauritius  Ilispaiius  forbidtlen 222 

Maurus,  S.,  ollered  as  a  child  to  religion 398 

Maxentius (575 

Maximian,  death  of,  note 582,  <)20 

JSIaxiiuin,  death  of,  .582.     Persecution  of 592,  071 

INIaximus  detV'ated  by  Theodosius (JHO 

INlaximus,  friend  ol  .S.  Chrysostom,  661.    In  solitude    06;i 

Maximus,  the  Monk ' (k<0 

Medicine,  knowledge  of 1.53 

Mediterranean 577 

INlcdura 545 

]Megara,  Plato  journeys  to 786 

"  JNIekor  Chajini  "  dis(;overed  by  Munk 159 

Melchior  Caiius  indebted  to  Vit'toria,  544,  545.     Vide  Canu.s. 

Meletians,  S.  Jerome  goes  to  Rome  to  opj)ose  the,  649.     Loathed  by  Anthony 593 

Meletius,  S.,  maile  S.  Chrysostom  Lector,  662.     Ordains  S    Chrysostom  Deacon, 

665.    Succeeded  by  Flavian ." 666 

Melissus 829,  838 

JMidito,  "  Clavis"  of 184 

INIcloria H 

Mvhui 85 

INIelun,  Robert  of,  comjjosed  a  book  of  "  Sentences  " 143 

INlemory  exercised  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  note 59 

INIemphis '. 584 

INIen  compared  in  Scripture  to  "vessels,"  why,  755-757.    Formed  on  "  Summa,"  934 

IMenchaca 544 

ISIendicancy,  its  dilVerence  from  voluntary  i)overty 391 

Mendicant.--",  decrees  in  favour  of  liie,  enforced  at  Paris,  489,  490.  The  Doctors  of 
Paiia  rt'Ci'ivc  tli«>.  AW).  491.  Kamcd  for  U'luiH-d  piotVssors.  note.  197.  Position  in  the 
tlH'ologii'iil  worltl  in  the  Kitli  centniy,  note.  2tj2.  Di.stnrbanees  at  Paris  witli  secular 
profcs.sora.  :t09,  :tl(t,  :)11.  Retu.se  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Paris  Doctors.  31 1.  .Ajipeal 
to  Home,  :tll.  Poi>e  Iinioceiit  1  V  sides  w  itli,  ;(12.  K.xeluded  Iroin  the  Inivcrsity  by 
tlie  Paris  Doefors.  312.  Ke-establislied  at  the  University  by  .\lexander  IV.  313.  Ar- 
rangement with  tlie  Doctors.  31.').  Continne  to  lecture  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  316. 
Kaised  to  oppose  (hsorder.  342.  Why  hated,  343,  344.  345.  34b'.  Attacked  in  tlie 
"  P»'rils."  341).  .Vmonr  specially  bated  the  poverty  of,  349.  .Amour's  speech  against, 
349.  Why  persecnted,  3ol.  William  of  S.  Amour's  arjrnments  against.  791,  792.  '•  In- 
troduction to  the  Kt«'rnal  Gospel"  of,  ;i.'>3-3.V>.  In  tight  with  liberals.  IWi.  Crisis  in 
tin-  case  of,  3.'il).  l>elcnce  of  S.  Tliomas  a«iainst  Amour.  :«)2.  Triumph  of.  3t):»-3<>4. 
William  of  S.  .Amour's  continm-d  balled  of,  M^.     S.  Thomas's   'Cimtra  Inij>ngnanles" 

in  dctenee  of.  3t;r>-393.     Slanders  of  Amour's  against,  392.     Lives  of 424 

Mendoza,  Alphonsus  de 54,5 

]Mercy,  Order  of,  its  approval  of  S.  Thomas 545,  54rt 

IMesopotamia,  note 572,  575 

INIessiua.  Iiisiu>p  of,  connnissioned  to  examine  the  "Introduction  " 16,  453 

Mesueh.  John,  translated  .Vristotle 151 

IMelalogue  of  Joiiu  of  .Salisbury 187 

"Metajihysics,"  S  Thomas  (m"i  Aristotle's,  S23.  824.  Snbject-niatter  of  the  various 
books  of  Aristotle's,  with  8.  Thomjis's  CtMumeniary  oi\,  836;  note,  S;i8.  Pro- 
oemiuni  to  S.  Thomas's  Commentary,  837.     S.  Thomas's  view  on  .science  of. 

with  ndation  to  other  sciences SSS-x**;® 

ISIetellus,  niusiiM-  of  Plato 784 

"  Meti'orologia."  s.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  treatise  on 8;W 

ISIethi'odovus  of  Lanipsacus  explained  lloiner  mystically,  note 773 

Methodius  of  Palara ". ." S«U 

Mot  hodius,  8  ,  tnisunth'rstood,  note ,598 

Metteuleiter  on  the  "  Summa."  note 8^*5 

IMiclu'Iet.  opiuiiui  of.  on  s.  Thomas,  note 5.52 

iVIii'hael  111,  Kmperor 1.53 

Michael  ile  Corbeil 198 
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I'A<iR. 

Mirhael  Scott 23 

Milnii,  and  "  Suniiim,"  5(59,  .'371,  H0<).     Kle<'tion  of  S.  Ainhrose  at,  «i75.     S.  Aiubrose, 

15i>hoi)  of,  ()7!».     S.  A n^fiistiiM.' teaches  rhetoric  al,  69.').     S.  Tliomas  at 900 

MilaiU'.-e  overcome  by  Frederick  II 17 

Mill  on  I'lato's  theory  of  ideas,  note,  793.    Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the 

materialism  of 89 

Milton,  iiilliience  of,  note 89 

Minims,  tlie,  approve  S.  Tliomas 104 

Minntiiis  Felix,  note 72 

Mischna,  lti7.     When  written 1G8 

Mitylene,  Arisl(jtle  ^oes  to »04 

Modena  famous  for  law 194 

Moderation,  Alltertiis  Ma^'nns*  love  of,  note 66 

Modest  ns,  and  S.  liasil,  514.     S.  Basil  before 636,    637 

Murl>eka,  William  of   155 

Moklades,  his  maKidlii^tiUce 149 

Molina 548 

Monastic  schools  at  I'aris 212 

Monastic  state,  next  in  eminence  to  episcopal,  930.  Poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence instrnmeuts  of  perfection  in,  6'6l.    I'rinciples  of,  jirogress,  stability, 

freedom 932 

Monasticisni,  no  counterpart  of,  outside  the  Church,  458;  note,  458.  Saint*  on, 
575.  IiitrodiK'e<l  by  Christ  and  Apostles,  note,  612.  S.  John  Chrvsostom  on  8. 
Mattln-w,  .speaks  in  praise  of,  note.  6U4.  Love  of.  note.  670.  S.  Aii;;ustine  founds 
liim.self  oil.  69H.  Is  struck  by,  at  Rome.  698.  Iiitrodneed  by  S.  Au;;ustine  into  liia 
episcopal  palace.  701.  S.  Augustine  expresses  priiicijile  of.  702.  Love  of,  in  S.  Greg- 
orv  tile  Great.  710-713.  Fatiieis  and  S.  Tlifniias  bouii<l  toKetlier  bv,  726.  Of  the 
P.\  thaKon-aiis,  787.  7KK.  Spirit  of.  14,  1 19.  Decay  of,  15.  Intliience  of, :«.  Decline.  39. 
Its  power,  123.  Piiiici]ile  of,  adverse  to  false  pliilosopliv.  806.  Struck  at  by  Amour, 
834,  8:J5.  Defence  by  S.  Tlioiuas.  K35.  846,  860,  861.  Eneiiiies  obliged  to  admire.  8»)2. 
lutliience  of,  on  the  intellect,  866.  Its  possible  effects,  868.  Requisites  of  pliilosopliy 
same  as  tlios*-  ot,  note,  869.  In  England,  871.  Decay  of,  no  excuse  for  destruction  of, 
872.  Mr.  Clnirchs  inaltiiitv  to  coiiipreliend,  note.  874.  The  cross  its  measure,  875. 
Power  of.  order,  875.     What  it  is,  876.     Made  S.  Thomas,  876,  877.     Scope  of,  877.     De- 

velojiiiieiit  of  .S.  .\iigUHtiiie's  principle,  "  Friii  et  Uti,''  note 8T7 

Monk.-^,  the  early,  their  i^reat  number,  note,  209.  Mr.  Church  on,  note,  423.  Nor- 
mal condition  of,  note,  46C.     Have  no  svniinithy  with  dialectics,  note,  469. 

All  men  not  called  to  be '. 932 

Monnica,  S.,  685.  Mother  of  8.  Augustine,  686.  Loves  S.  Aug-ustine,  65<7.  Her 
tenderness  towards  S.  Atnbrose,  and  jov  at  S.  Augustine's  conversion,  6«7. 

Illness  of,  688.     Death  of ' 689 

Monologue  of  S.  Anseltn 125 

Montalembert  and  Eastern  Saints,  note 575 

Montani*t.s,  note  600 

Monte  Cassino.    See  Cassino. 

Monleflascone 33 

Montenigro,  John  of,  at  Council  of  Florence  against  Greeks 534,    5:^5 

Montmarlre,  Augnstiuians  at 197 

Monti>elli(.'r,  Svnod  of,  48.    School  of  Medicine  founded,  153.    Dominican  sciiool 

fonntled" 234 

Moors,  "  Contra  Gentiles."  written  to  enlighten  the 855 

Moial  witliout  Dogma  vain,  note 932 

Morals,  connection  of  with  faith,  note,  424.    Connection  with  the  intellect,  427, 428; 

note   429 

More,  Sir  Thomsts,  note ,, 518 

"  More  Xevochim,"  chief  work  of  Maimouides 169 

Mrjrinus,  his  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note 107 

Morlay,  Daniel  of 154 

Morra",  Grantl  Justiciars,  6.   Fortilles  Monte  Cassino,  7.    Opposes  Clavissignati,  7. 

Defeated *. 8 

Mortagne,  Walter  de 91,      95 

Moses,  Abbot 587 

Moses,  Law  of,  332.    S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note,  421,  and  note 422 

Moses-ben-Maimon.     See  Maimonides. 

Moses,  Iliibbi 323 

Moslem  culture,  ri.se  of 149 

Moslems  and  Christians,  similitude  between 151 

Mostansor,  Caliph 150 

Motakhallim,  .school  of 156,     167 

M(>ta/.alit<e,  school  of 156.    167 

Motion,  spirit  of,  15.     Aristotle  on,  note,  828.     S.  Thonms  on,  in  "  De  Phvsico 

Auditu,"  829,  ^<.30,    Kinds  of ' aSO 

Mozart,  anecdote  of,  note 26 

Murcia 151 

"  My.-tagogia  Spiritns  Sancti  "  of  Photins 861 

Mvsleries,  Eleusinian.  of  Greeks,  note 774 

Mysticism,  6weet.><  of,  note,  473.  Its  grades,  129.  Teaching  of  Kichard  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's on,  137.  Its  foundations,  l.i8,  1.3'.).  Its  six  steps,  139.  Not  the  via 
ordinaria  to  God,  142.     Scientilic  founders  of,  142.     Text-books  of 183 

Naboth 680 

Naples,  15.    Its  site,  20.    University  opened  by  Frederick  II,  22.   Local  advantages 
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Paur. 

for  site  of  University,  24.  Best  piofcssoiB  called  to,  24,  25,  26.  Attached  to  S. 
Thoiiia.s,  54'J.  S.  Tlioiiias  at,  r>57,  .VjO,  .'iTl.  S.  TIioiikim'h  ecstsisy  at,  diiiin;;  Miws,  ~'.i5. 
S.  Thomas  appointed  to  Archhislio|nie  of.  HHti,  ywi.  S.  'I'lioiiia.s  at,  92(j.  Kiuj;  and 
peoph;  at,  petition  for  S.  Thomas,  924.  .S.  'flioinas  leaves  Hoh><^na  for,  924.  The  city 
turns  out  to  meet,  S.  Tliomas.  925.     Ronianiis  appears  to  M.  Thomas  in  (Mmrch  at,  9:i5. 

Rapt  ure  of  S.  Thomas  in  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas  at,  936.    S.  Thomas  ceaaes  writing  at,  936 

Katalirt  Alexander  on  "  .Snmma,"  note 907 

Js'ations,  causes  of  fall  of.  note,  4;{.'i.     Cannot  endnre  without  religion 4:i6 

Is'ature,  human,  the  Ciiurch  has  gift  of  liealing,  note 5(>t 

Naucratius,  brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.     Most  gilled  of  all  his  family,  note 618 

Navagius,  brother  of  S.  Augustine .' 688 

Nazario,  note 475 

Nazarius  and  Celsns,  SS.,  relics  of,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Nazianzns,  S.    Gregory  Nazianzen's  father  made  Bishop  of,  623.      S.    Uregory 

Nazianzen  at 340 

Nebridius,  dilemma  of &J5 

Neclarius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  death  of 668 

NeoCaisarea,  ()17.     Capital  of  Pontus 617 

Neptune,  fabled  lather  of  Plato 783 

Nero,  tleath  of,  note 582 

Nestorians,  the,  600.     Date  of,  note 600 

Nestorius,  547.     Error  of 476 

Nevers,  Count  of la^i 

New  World,  fame  of  S.  Thomas  carried  to,  note 546 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  the  activity  of  the  reason  in  the  13th  century,  426.  His  admira- 
tion of  intellectual  men,  note,  476.    On  Gibbon,  touching' the  spread  of  Cliris- 

tianity,  note '. 582 

Newton,  n()te,  72.    Ditliculty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  570.     Indebted  to  Galileo 

and  Kepler 889 

Nicaja,  tJOO.  Date,  note,  600.  Council  of,  607.  List  of  some  Bishops  at,  607.  8. 
Athanasius  at,  608.  No  doubt  as  to  Consubstantiality  of  Son,  alter,  611.  S. 
Basil  ilefended,  6:37.     Theodosius  embraced  Cree<i  of,  641.    Defended  by  S. 

Gregory  Naziauzen,  644.     S.  Chrysostom  goes  in  exile  to 670 

Nicholas  III,  Pope H 

Nicholas  X,  and  S.  Thomas 522,  536 

Nichomachus,  father  of  Aristotle,  physician  to  king  of  Macedon,  803;  note 803 

Nicephorus 532 

Nicholas,  S.,  Our  Lord  and  S.  Thomas  in  Church  of,  at  Naples,  552.     Vision  of  S. 

Thomas  in  Church  of 736 

Nicholas  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  deprived  of  all  honours 316,  .{66 

Nicholas  of  Lyre,  his  Glossa.  note 15J3 

Nicholas,  Czar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  514;  note 514 

Nicholas  Jac(iuier 536 

Nicholas,  S.,  uu  Louvre 501 

Nicholas   731 

Nihilism,  Lombard  accused  of,  294.    Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  said  by 

John  of  Cornwall  to  Ije  authors  of 297 

Nile,  banks  of  the,  574,  577.     Valley  of  the  note 578 

Nilns,  S.,  number  of  lettei-8  extant"  of  note,  727.     Ejjistles  of,  note 734 

Nineveh   576,  584 

Nischapur,  Nestorian  school  of. 151 

Nitria,  8.  Jerome  travels  to 650 

Nocera,  ('oUniies  of  Saracens  at 22 

Nominalism,  77.     Taught  by  Hoscelin,  80.     Opposed  by  S.  Anselni,  and  William  of 

Champeaux,81.  Overthrown  bv  Abelard,  89.   Prepared  way  for  Materialism,  89 

Nonna,  S.,  mother  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen   t)23.  626,  633 

Norbert,  S.  founded  Premonstriitensians,  37,  38.    Hated  bv  Abelanl,  91.     College 

of,  at  Paris ' 201  433 

Normans  21 

Notker  Labeo,  ISS.     His  ei)itaph ,|"  240 

Notre  Danu'.cliairof  at  Paris  held  by  William  of  Chanij)eaux.  84.  Bv  his  disciples, 
86,  87.  By  Abelard,  89,  [Yl.  Posses.sed  MS.  of  Loml)anrs  "Sentences,"  146. 
At  Paris,  note.  184.  School  of,  f«)undeii  bv  Charlemagne,  197.  Cathedral  of, 
198.   Its  books  lent  to  students,  198.    Library  of,  199.    Its  chapter,  li>9.    Choir 

of,  note ". 199 

N<jvaes  on  Clement  IV,  note S84 

Novations  at  Constiintinoph.',  641.    S.  Anjbrose  on  "  Penance,"  against  the 681 

Novatius,  schism  of,  note 6(X) 

Nubia,  evenings  in,  note .* .  575 

Numerals,  Arabic,  introduced  by  Gerbert i.'vs 

Nuns,  S.  Augustine  wrote  a  Uule  for ,[[  70I 

Obediknck,  930.     Princi))al  vow  of  religion.  413.     Of  Chri.st 423 

Obizon,  gifts  to  S   Victor's,  111.     Disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's '.  1.34 

Obstinacy,  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 40,t 

Octavian ". "[  579 

Odo  of  Cambrai,  "  Gosnel  Harmonies  "  of 183 

Odo  of  Douay  deprived  of  all  honours,  316,  356.     His  oath  to  support  Mendicants 

at  Paris 364 

Odofrieil,  note 194 

(Ecumcuius  composed  lirst  Greek  "Catena" 739 
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VAUlt. 

OllVed -lOH 

()l\mi)ias,  S.  Chrysostom's  tlircc  Icttcj-s  to,  from  Cucnfeus,  note tJTl,    Hi 

Omar,  hnruiuir  o\'  llu;  Alex;iiulrian  library JiH) 

OmmiaiU'n  overthrow  Abba^-side-s * 14!> 

Omipluins,  b 6»7 

Opus  Dpcrans  »)f  Saeruinents  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between  S. 

Tli()ma«i  and  the  Lontbar'l  on 303 

Opus  Openitum  of  ihe  .Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between 

S.  Thomas  and  JluKh  of  b.  \'ictor's  on.   303 

Orators  (jnoted  in  "  bnmma,"  note 587 

Orders,  reiij^ious,  jro  to  I'aris,  197.  Inllnence  of,  note,  344.  S.  Thomas  saves  from 
overtlirow,  345.  Attaiked  in  the  "Perils,"  348.  Tl:e  "  Contra  Impn^nan- 
tes  "  a  defence  of,  3t>S-3'J4.  New  ones  forbidden  to  be  fonn<led,  note,  38. 
.\pjirove  S.  Thomas,  olG.     The  monastic,  and  Christ,  !I27.    Defence  of,  why 

ma<le  a  cardiiiai  jioint,  note 931 

Orders,  .Sacrameni  of 302 

'•Ori,'anon,"  the,  of  Ari.stotle 893 

Origen,  75.  Great  power  of  intellect  in,  515,533;  note,  568,598.  Snspected,  599. 
l)at«',  note.  59t).  N'(»t  <|uitt'  soiiiul.  or  In-  would  have  heeii  iiiarlc  a  Doctor,  iiotf,  .')99. 
'J'auj;lit  S.  (irej^ory  Tliaiiinatiuyus,  620.  Opened  a  s(;liool  at  ("asana,  620-(j2i.  G26. 
K.  (iiitiory  Tlieolofju.s  eojiies  liis  n\  litiiiijs.  tj4(>.  Tliey  are  trau.slated  by  S.  Jerome, 
tiCyi.  Iiititieiice  ol,  over  S.  Ba»il  and  iS.  (jre<;ory  Tlieoloxns,  659,  GtJO.  S.  Anibiuse 
studies  works  of,  (i'~,  "i'.il,  741.  .^nd  S.  'J'lioiiias,  768.  Doctrines  of,  refute<l  Wy  S, 
Tliomas.  2.')6.     Said  to  have   dictated  to  many  scribes,  257.     Maintained   that  souls 

were  created  before  bodies .' 2'J.5,     398 

Orleans,  liimons  for  law 195 

Ormnzd » 34 

Orthodox  school  in  the  Mi<ldle  Al'CS,  94,  95.     Motto  of 95 

Orvieto,  onr  Lord  appears  to  .S.  'Ihomits  at,  .5.52.  S.  Thomas's  viston  at,  (isS.  Ur- 
ban IV  at,  HH:i.     Feast  of  Corpns  Christi  instituted  at,  note,  884,    Citation  of 

Manfred  fixed  on  chnrch  door  at 910 

"  O  Salnlaris"  composed  by  8.  Thomas 881,    882 

Osiris ' 34 

Osins,  Cardinal,  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Osnia,  Bishop  of 493 

0>tia,  Leo  of 458 

O.stia,   .S.   Monnica  falls  ill  at,  688.     Dying  .scenes  at,  688.    Death  of  S.   Mon- 

nicaat ." 689,    911 

Ottoboni,  Cardinal,  and  Joiin  of  Panna 4.54 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Troyes Iu4 

Otlo  of  Freisiiifien 94 

Otto  the  (ireat,  interference  of,  in  the  election  of  Popes 31 

Otto  III,  1.     ilis  (piestion  to  Gerbert 188 

Ovid,  17.     His  description  of  envy,  note 431 

Oxford,  .572.     Disliirljances  at  tfie   University,  3<)7.     Number  of  students  at,  208. 

False  teachings  at,  224.     Dominican  school  founded  at 234 

Ozanam  on  Christian  tendency  of  Plato 7i>2 

P.xciiOMius,  S.,  575,  587.    And  S.  Athanasins 605 

Padua,   Unixersity  of,  attached  to  S.  Thomas,  546.    Famous  for  the  arts,  195. 

Number  of  its  scliolars 208 

Paganism,  heroes  of,  held  up  in  England  as  models,  433.    Real  position  of  heroes 

of,  note 433 

Pahnpiera.     .See  Falaquera. 

Palencia,  I'niversity  of 45 

Palermo,  .Maidred  crowned  at 909 

Palestine,  571,  .572;   note,  572.     .S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  goes  to,  576,  577,  626.     S. 

Basil  visits,  6.'J5.    .S.  Jerome  travels  in 6.50 

Pallavieino  and  S.  Thomas 551 

I'ammaehns,  death  of 6.52 

Pamphilus >...626,    861 

Pamiulf  <r  Magna,  Legate  of  Gregory  IX,  6.    Capture  of  Monte  Cassino,  8.   Driven 

from  Monte  Cassino 8 

Pandnlf  da  .^tephano,  elected  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 17 

I'antaMins,  .599.     Dale,  note 599,    621 

Panthei.sm,  grew  out  of  Paris  leaching,  •Uil.     Eastern,  860.     Hefnted;  lalse  views  . 
of  creation  refuted,  915.     Occasioned  by  Realism,  80.     Springs  from  excess  of 

Qnies 118 

Papacy,  jjrincinle  of,  2t».     Explained 29,      30 

I'aphnntins,  wlio  had  lost  an  ey(;  in  the  persecutions,  587.     At  Niciea 608 

Parents,  love  of,  .3;W.     Reward  "of  love  of. 607 

Paris,  15.  Familiarity  of  University  students  with  i)eople  at,  note,  451.  Excited 
state  of  L'niversitv  of.  467.  Infidel  proi)en8ion8  of,  467.  Conduct  in  tlie  schools  of, 
46K-t70.  Ifjnorane'e  of  prof.-Ksor.s  at.  4."0.  471.  4T2.  K.vcitenient  at.  on  return  of  con- 
tendiajj  ]»arties  from  Rome.  487.  Alexander  IV  enforces  the  detirees  in  favom-  of  the 
SIcndicantK  at.  488.  481»,  49(J.  Sul>mi.ssi«)n  of  the  Doctors  at,  490  491.  Peoide  of,  desire 
the  re-appearance  ot  S.  Tlioma.s  and  .S.  Bonaventure,  492.  S.  Tlunnas  s  defen.sion  at, 
6<X».  His  lite  at,  note.  .VK).  .501 -.502.  University  of.  cm  S.  Tlionias,  .'>42,  .543.  S.  Tlif)ma8 
approved  bv  General  ('liai»tei-  of  Dominic^ans  at,  .550.  Our  Lonl  approves  8.  Tiionias 
at,  552.  I'hiversitv  ot.  petitions  S.  Tlionias  to  returu  to,  .'>.56.  S.  Tliomas  at,  .5.58.  .5(jl, 
571.  572.  Vision  of  .s.  Thomas  at,  736-7.J7.  Professors  of,  apply  to  S.  Tliomas  on  the 
question  of  "  Accidents,"  737,  738.    Dangerous  influence  of  Easttjrns  in  University  of. 
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820.  Pliilosopliic  gifts  of  S.  Tliomas  ^nwA'd  at,  note,  822.  Grief  at.  on  death  of  S. 
'I'lioiiia.s,  not!',  f'.B'J.  S.  Tlioiiias  ^ocs  to.  !H2.  (Miicriil  (Miapter  of  Doiiiiiiicauh  at.  913. 
Lcctiirt'S  of  .S.  TlioiiiiiK  a;;niii.st  Avi;rro(-s  iiiid  oIIkuh  at.  IJ14.  .Ai)|)lic.s  for  .S.  Tliomas, 
i)24.  Sister  of  S.  Tlioiiia.s  appoarb  to  liiiii  at,  91)5.  Its  many  fainon.s  scliolars,  180; 
note,  18(1.  l<'aMioii8  for  Divinity,  187.  (Miief  scat  of  science,  191-192.  University, 
bcyinninj^s  of,  19;t,  194.  Be«!anie  j^reat  sclnxtl  of  tlieolo^jy,  194-195.  Many  students 
)iece.>isitat<'d  oider,  194-195.  University.  l>a»i.s  of  195.  Its  develojnnen!.  195,  It.s  stu- 
dents, I9(j.  Entry  of  relijjion.s  Oiders.  197.  Various  collejfea  at,  197,  198.  Classes  of 
Bludeuts,  205.  Tlieir  riotou.s  lives,  20(1.  Troubles  at,  20(i,  207.  Model  of  Universities 
of  (iernniny  and  linj{land.  208.  University  In-ld  in  hi^ili  honour,  note,  209.  Elements 
of  cont(;ntion  anion<;  students,  210.  t.'liaracter.s  of  studcnt.s,  210.  Tlie  Corniticii,  211. 
Dei)arture  of  students  on  account  of  secular  interference.  211,  212.  Their  recall.  212. 
Monastic  scHiools  at,  212.  The  many  reforms  of  tin*  University.  iu)te  212.  Its  tea<;h- 
inj^s  corrupted  h.v  Arab  learning.  221.  Err(us  pnlilicly  taujiht  at.  221-224.  Disturb- 
ances at  Lni\«rsity  of,  :t09.  .Secular  professors  refuse  to  teach.  30it.  :U0.  The  Doc- 
tors .ijaiii  their  cause,  311.  Draw  up  an  oath  to  he  taken  by  all,  311.  Mendicants 
refuse  to  lake  the  oath,  311.  Mendicants  e.veluded  from  I  he  University  of.  312.  Bull 
of  Alexander  IV  to  the  University,  312.  Mendicants  re-established  at,  313.  Auionr 
and  secular  Doctors  not  content — appeal  to  Uome,  314.  S.  Louis  iu  (connection  with 
the  disturbances  at.  314.  Arrunjjement  between  seculars  and  Mendicants.  315.  The 
arranj^enn-nt  annulled  by  Ahxauder  I V,  .315.  Ki-newed  war  with  K»i;..lars  at.  345. 
Secular  Doctors  i»ersecnte  Mendicants,  3.")0.  Some  erroneous  proposilioi.s  held  iu 
8cho(ds  of,  note,  3.52.  The  University  of,  sends  a  deputation  to  the  Pope  against 
Mendicants,  35t).  Excitement  as  to  issue  (»f  the  «-(nitest,  3.')ti.  Denntatiun  reaches 
Anaf;ni,  337.  The  deputation  at  Ana^ni  piotests  against  tlu^  coiulemnation  of  the 
"Perils,"  358.  The  deputation  obli<;ed  to  snljscribe  to  the  condemnation,  3(i4.  Ex- 
citement at,  on  acc()uut  of  the  banishment  of  AnM>ur,  305.  Review  of  tlie  (-ontest 
Avajjed  af^ainst  the  Memliiants  at,  300.  (.'anses  of  the  contest.  3t)tj.  Hatred  of  reli{<- 
ions  life  at,  394.  Dillicult  i)osition  of  Ke-^iilars  at,  note.  407.  Alarniinj;  state  of,  419, 
42(1.     An   opponent  needed  ajjainst,   420,   421.     Defence   of  religious  against,   by  S. 

Thomas 421 

Paris,  Synod  of,  condemned  the  doctrines  oi"  Anialric  of  fiena,  and  David  of 

Dlnanto 221 

Paris,  William  of 179 

rjiri.siaii.s,  the 451 

Parinenides,  doctrine  of,  773.     Contrast  with  S.  Athanasius,  775.    A  voluptuary, 

77').    His  theory  studied  by  IMato 786,  787,  829,    833 

rarnassns ' 631 

rartiienon,  dedicated  to  onr  Lady,  note 628 

J'a.scai  II,  confirnis  S.  Victor's IU 

l^l.^chH.•^ill.s,  Kaiibertus 77 

I'assioM,  iiillucnce  of  on  rea^son,  note 428 

Tasteiia  captured 6 

ratienc(^  liow  shown 324 

Palriciiis,  llie  magician H63 

I'atritiiis,  I'allier  of  S.  Auffiistine.  686.      Baptized 686 

Paul.  S.,  wriliu^s  of  .S.  Jm-onie  on,  6.">2.  At  Antiocli,  (JtiO.  Grotto  of,  shown  in 
days  of  S.  Chrvsostoin,  ()ti4.  Short  iu  stature.  6t;7.  Words  of,  Indp  to  convert  S. 
Augu.sline,  092.  S.  .Augustine  studies,  730.  S.  Thomtis's  visicui,  of  S.  Peter  and,  73C. 
Epistle  <d",  to  (ialatiaiis,  Exposition  on,  739.  S.  Thonuis's  explanation  of  Epistles  of, 
751.  Exposition  <if  S.  Thomas  on,  its  length,  754.  Its  methoil.  754.  Fathers  less  used 
here  than  c-lsewhere,  754.  .Authoiities  tiled,  7.54  :  note,  754.  tVunpared  tt>  a  vessel, 
and  why,  755,  757.  Sample  Irom  Evpo.sition  on,  755,  75i!.  Iqiistles  of.  division  of.  758. 
Wrote  tiuuteen  Ejtistles,  and  to  whom,  758.  Subject-matter  and  number  of  Epistles 
of.  7.58.     On  Kpislle  of,  to  K(unaus,  best  Exposition  i)f  8.  Thomas,  759,  847.  848.  inr,,  y20. 

Manual  labour  of 389,  398,     404 

Paul  the  Deacon,  U.     Patron  of  letters,  {),  76,  198.     Wrote  a  life  of  S.  GrCKorv  the 

(jlieat ■ 722 

Paul  de  Iiiirg(^s,  Jew  converted  by  S.  Thontjus 872 

Paul,  Sj.,  th(!  llerniit,  embraced  S.  Antliony,  514.    S.  Thomas  filled  with  spirit  of, 

note,  5(56,  587.     And  the  cloak  of  S.  A/itliony 604 

Paul  y ,  aitpi'ovcs  all  done  in  reganl  to  S.  Thomas 526 

Paul,  WaniclViil,  preacher 240 

Paula.  S.,  follows  S.  Jerome  to  Autiocli.  (550     Travels  in  East,  G50.    At  Bethlehem, 

(i5l.     Constructs  a  iio>pice  at  15»' tide  hem,  <)51.     Death  of 652 

Pauliiius,  S.,  ai*comi)aiiies  S.  Jerome  to  Home  against  Meletius,  tJoO.  Xnndier  ol 
letters  extant  of,  note,  727.    S.  Jerome  recommends  the  study  of  Scriptures 

to  ' 340,    376 

Pattlinus,  secretary  to  S.  Ambrose,  682.  Sees  the  flame  over  the  head  of  S.  Am- 
brose     682 

Pavia    911 

Peace  and  wisdom,  connection  between,  note 271 

l'(  ggc.  his  lite  of  CJro.ssct»'te 207 

I'eiagia,  S.,  note,  570.     Maityrt'd  at  Antioch 660 

Pelagians,  tlie,  (UK).     Date,  note,  (HX).     S>.  Jerome  against  the,  652.    S.  Augustine 

against  the 701 

Pelagius ;J75 

I*elagius  II,  carried  olVby  pestilence 717 

Penance,  Sacrament  of,  302.    S.  Ambrose  on,  against  Novatiatis,  681.   Treatise  on,    9"-6 

PentapoUs    "; 29 

Perception,  intoUectual,  j)leasure  of,  note 400 

I'ereira,  BenctUct,  5tS;  note 548 

Perfecti,  the 35 

Perfection,  perfect  type  of,  929.    In  what  it  consists , 399 

62 
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Perlcction,  Kvaii^'olical,  makes  a  man  most  like  to  (Jliiist 435 

"  I'urlcTliou  Dlllic  .^piiiLual  lAlh,"  the,  ol'.S.  Tlioinub,  'Ml.  A  constriKttive  treatise, 
WJ.  In  what  >i)iiilnal  lilii  consists,  4(J».  Dcgn^cs  of  love  of  GofI,  41(i.  411. 
The  vow.s  oi' leliK'on  tend  towanls,  411,413.  Ubeilience  the  cliiel  vow.  413. 
Df'gi'ees  in  love  oi  one'.s  neiuhhoor,  413,  410.  Vo\vs;;ive  a  donijle  i)erIectioJi 
to  iu[-,  41.').  I'crlcction  of  iii.><li(i|).s,  4  HI.  Hi.shops.  their  .-^tate  moi(!  iterlect 
than  that  ol'  ri'li;,'ii)ns,  ll**,  417.  lJi.->lioi)ric.s  not  to  he  coveted,  417.  Kcli;,'ioud 
more  perlect  than  they  who  have  the  cnre  ol'.soul.s,  41S.     Knit  her  ohjections 

aii:ain6t  religions,  resolved 41»,  419 

Pericles 6t."J,  (i30,  774 

•'  I'eriiierinenias,"  S.  Thomas  on  the,  of  Aristotle,  8-24.     Of  Aristotle,  note 825 

"  Perils, "  the,  450,  451.     4Jr<lered  to  be  burnt  at  Paris 489 

"  Perils  of  the  Ljust  Times,"  317.  Its  oI>ject,  347.  Attacked  the  Holy  See,  352,  ;i55. 
Sent  to  Kome  Ibr  examination,  35(3.  (jliveu  to  S.  Thomas  lor  examination,  359. 
S.  Thomas's  defence  of  lelif^ious  ajrainst.  362.  Keport  of  the  Conimiltee  of 
Cardinals  on,  danniatory,  3(53.     Condemned   by  Alexander  IV,  3(i3.     linrnt 

before  tne  Pope,  303.     Defended  by  Amour ' 301,  3G5 

Peripatetics,  Arifiotle  founded  the,  806.  *  Philcsophy  of,  beneficial  to  Church,  808. 

Their  doctrine  on  anger IWS 

Pen-on,  CJardinal  du.  on  8.  Thomas 544 

Persecutions  of  the  Churcii,  dates  of,  note OUO 

Persecutors,  the  death  of,  note 582 

J'cr.sius    14 

Perng-ia,  S.  Thomas  visits,  557.     Urban  IV  dies  at 883,  910 

Peter  and  Paul,  S.S.,  S.  Thomas's  vision  of,  736.    At  Antioch 627 

Peter,  .s.,  brother  of  8.  Basil 618 

Peter  Crcscentia  popularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Peter  de  liru  vs 35 

Peter  Martyr",  S.,  tomb  of,  at  Milan,  900.     S.  Thomas  visits  it,  900.    Life  of,  note. . .  900 

I'eter's,  8. ,  ad  aram,  monastery  of,  revenues  of,  ollered  to  S.  Thomas 8iS6 

Peter  Chrysologus,  S. ,  made  Doctor,  note 533 

Peter  Dainian,  8..  made  Doctor,  note 5.33 

Peter  the  Fat  and  Clement  IV 885 

Peter  of  Blois 37 

Peter  of  Cells 213 

Peter  of  Pisa 76,  198 

Peter  of  Poiters,  95,  111,  143.    The  "Quajstiones"  of,  199.    Teaching  on  original 

sin,  288     Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person  298 

Peter  of  Spain 188 

Peter  of  Verona 51 

Peter  the  Cantor 198,  211 

Peter  the  Hermit  as  a  jjreacher   240 

Peter  the  simjile,  8 587 

Peter  olTarantasia  and  8.  Thomas 193 

Peter's  8.,  at  Home,  the  immensity  of,  not  all  at  once  realized  on  account  of  its 

excjuisite  proi)orlions 511 

Peter  the  Venerable,  91.    His  relations  with  Abelard,  107,  108.    His  epitaph  on 

Abelard   108 

Plnedo 7h2 

Pluedrus,  of  Plato.  785 ;  note 793,  799 

Pluenarete,  mother  of  Socrates,  note 778 

Pharao    376 

Phidias 629 

Philebus  of  Plato,  note 799 

Philemon,  Kpistle  to,  sul.»ject-matter  of 758 

Phili)),  companion  ol'  8.  Francis 44 

IMiilij),  Al)b(>t  of  Goodhope  213 

Philip  Augustus  and  tlie  Paris  students 207 

Pliilip,  8.,  note 40 

Philip  of  Tripoli 154 

PI  ill!))  Neri,  .8.,  approved  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 573 

Philippians,  Kpistle  to  the,  subject  of 758 

I'hilistines,  cunning  of  the    370 

Philo  and  the  mystery  of  numljers 167 

Philosopher,  characteristics  of  a  true,  note 791 

Philosophers,  quoted  in  "  Summa,"  563.    Greek,  contrasted  with  Fathers,  774, 

and  .sqq. 
Philosophy,  with  Rationalists  hold  first  place,  2^7.  Adverse  to  monasticism,  366. 
the  coui-se  of  the  Church  in  regard  to,  426.  Requisites  of  ))hilosophy  those  of 
monasticism,  note,  427.  8.  Thomas's  i)Ovver  in,  note,  567.  Pagan,  S.Tiiomas's 
l)re|)aration  in,  note,  .565.  His  study  of,  for  "  Summa  "  5(>").  Powerless  to 
create  Religions  life,  note,  771.  Greek,  grows  darker,  note,  773.  Powerless 
to  profluce  good  men,  790.  Benefit  of  Incarnation  to,  812.  True,  cannot  con- 
tradict  Theology,   note,  821.    Natural,  note,  828.    Of  S.  Thomas  not  solely 

Arist^jtelian 888 

Photians  at  Constantinople 642 

Photinus 323 

Photius  and  the  "  Mystagogia  Spiritns  Sancti  " 861 

Physics,  S.  Thomas's  knowledge  of,   note 567,  828 

Physiology,  unconsciousness  of  physical  suffering  explained  by 684 
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Pico  of  Mhandola  andS.  Tlionias,  note 551 

I'iefliuioiiLo  Uiken 7 

J'iolro  (riljenii;i 24,      25 

ricLio  Mailini 25 

l'i;4iiiitiii(>  iJivjiKcrl 7 

l'i.sii,  .S.  Th<)inii.s'.s  inllnence  at  Council  ol" 536,    909 

risidiii (>i8 

I'iLt,  VVilliiiiii,  loppcr\'  of,  note' 801 

I'iLyus,  S.  Cluyso^itoni  banished  to 671 

Piut<  IV,  540.    Ordered  tliree  Uoniiiiicans  to  draw  up  "Catechism  of  Council  of 

Ticn t  ■  • 542 

Piud  IX,  dillicnlty  of  at  once;  rcali/.inp:  laitli  of 513 

Pin«  V,  b.,  made  .S.  Tliomas  Doctor,  .V21.  Hea.'^on  for  so  doing,  note,  o25,  5.57.  In- 
llnence of,  antl  8.  Thomas  at  Trent,  53^;  note,  53!:J.     Made  Toletus  Cardinal, 

245.     Love  for  doctrine  of  8.  Tiioniaii 548,    568 

Placid,  a.,  oflered  a.s  a  child  to  religion 398 

Planntles,  Maximum,  translated  "  b.  Thomas  "  into  Greek 535 

Plato,  ellect  of  the  .stndv  ol,  77.  Abelards  lo\cof,  91.  School  of,  117.  Principle 
of,  rest,  110.  Studied  by  .S.  Tlioinas.  2114.  His  view  <»t  man,  ;i()0 ;  note.  419.  Kepiiblic 
of.  note,  42!>.  Tlu-  .ju.st  and  the  unjust,  note,  4:i2.  Influence  of  fables  on  cbildreu, 
note,  435.  Sadness  of,  i)ro\  ei  bial,  note,  505.  Dilficulty  of  at  ouee  ^rasi)iu;:  merits  of, 
51H.  lufhience  of.  o\er  the  Pat  lieis,  note.  5;U.  -wH.  i'attern  thinker,  570 :  note,  570, 
629.  S.  Hasil  "  tlie  (Jluisliiui  I'lato."  C34.  Giecian  ^^ods  and,  note.  77;i.  Hlisalness  of, 
note,  775,  777.  IJisciple  of  Soeiates,  7ii:f.  Parentage-  of,  7UJ.  Le;;ends  of  his  birlli,  78:i. 
E<luoation  of,  71M.  Piaster  of,  etc.,  as  a  boy.  784.  His  love  for  painting,  note,  784. 
On  the  Soi)hists.  note,  7ii4.  Studied  nian>' systems,  785.  luthu^uce  of  Pytba^joreaus 
and  other  sclioolh  over,  785.  Jouiiiey  to  Mej;ara.  Italy,  etc..  780'.  (,'liaiacter  of,  788. 
Orthodoxy  of,  liovv  aeeounled  for  li\  some,  note,  788.  .Journey  to  Efiv))!  of,  78H,  I'ro- 
jected  Journey  to  India,  789.  Hetnrn  to  Athens,  at  the  C'lramicus,  789.  Villa  at  Her- 
calea,  note,  789.  Love  (d's(ditiide,  789.  Fame  of,  789.  Anecdotes  of,  note.  789.  .Attracts 
many  of  all  iiation.s  to  himself,  789,  79;{.  Surrounded  by  disciples.  790.  Generosity 
of,  note,  790.  Likeness  of.  to  S.  Thomas.  790.  791.  Cause  of  divergence.  791,  792, 
Ozanam  on  the  (Jiiristiau  tendency  of,  note,  792.  Death,  793.  Method  of.  793.  Hia 
Style,  793;  note,  793,  794.  .Mill  ou  bis  theory  of  ideas,  note,  794.  Self-contradictious 
ol.  794.  Works  of,  note,  794,  795.  Philosophic  theory  of,  795,  797.  K.\])lanat ion  of 
theory  of,  797.798.  Jhuc  Christian  than  Aristotle,  note  798.  799.  Spirituality  the 
cause  of  liis  inllnence,  799.  Klcvatiu-;  power  of,  note,  799.  Errors  of,  800.  Taught 
iunnortalitv  of  the  soul,  note,  800.  huaginatiou  of.  note,  800.  False  tcacbiuKs  of,  ou 
God,  800.  Contrast  to  Aristotle.  801;  note,  80«,  807,  808.  Worried  by  Aristote,  802. 
Antithesis  of  Aristotle,  802,  803.  Ditfenuice  of  bis  works  from  those  of  Aristotle,  note, 
803.  Charmed  with  Aristotle,  attractive  (-baracter  of.  80().  Patristic.  800.  More 
relij-ions  than  Aristotle,  808;  note,  808.  JJcuetit  of,  to  the  Cburch,  809.  Kcvival  iu 
Italy  in  favor  of.  note,  809.  His  tea<-bin;r  on  (iod,  809.  His  teacbiutron  immortality 
of  soul,  809,  810.  S.  Tbouui8Comi)ared  with.  8)0,  811,  812.  S.  Tbomass  advanta<ie  over, 
811,812.  Ideas  of  Aristotle  on,  iu)te,  810.817.  Philosopby  of  S.  Thomas  better  tbau 
that  of,  818.  Kternal  jjods  of.  818.  Doubtful  whether  be  li»"ld  .separate  ideas,  note,  818, 
82.\  His  (bx'trine  of  reuiinisi-euce,  82ti,  827.  847.  870.  S.  Thomas's  <;rasp  of.  noie.  878, 
888,  889.  Inlluence  of  his  school  ou  Church.  890.  Kci)roduced  Itv  writers  of  .Middle 
A^M-s,  890,  l!!ll.  His  system  erriitic,  8!t2.  hulecisiou  of,  note,  892.  'Dialojtues  of  . .  .893,  901 
PlatonisLs,  doctrines  of,  refuted  by  8.  Thomas,  *25().    8.  Augustine's  stuily  of  the,  695. 

8.  Thomas  against  the.  note 877 

Plotinus 876 

"  Poetics"  of  Aristotle,  note S26 

Poets  (juoted  in  '  •  Sumtna, "  note  5«)3 

I'oland  Converted,  note 5^5 

Pol.\  bins 7;{1 

Polycai'l),  8 r»«>9 

Polygnottis,  painter,  629  ;  note 629 

Poiilescc'leialo 6 

Ponliliann.s,  .story  of  to  8.  Augustine 6i)8 

Ponlus,  616.  Its  situation,  617.  Idohitrv  of  617.  Teutples  and  gods  of,  noti'.  617. 
15irlli))lace  of  8.  Hasil<;  father,  618.  627.     S.  Basil  in,  6;i5.      Changed  by  his 

jjreaciiiiig,  note.  6;;.')      8.  lir^'goiy  in ' 640 

Poor,  8.,  IJonaventure's  "Apologia,"  for  the 421 

Poor  iNIen  of  Lyons ;i5 

Pope,  note '. 72 

Poi)e,  the  y)oet 5.31 

l'oi)e  and  Kmi)ire,  collision  between 31 

Poi)es,  titles  given  to  8.  Thomas  by  the.  530.  Words  of  the,  not  merely  rltetxrical, 
note,  M{).     (^)uoletl  in  "  8ninma."'  note,  ^VA.    8.  Tboma.-^  on  the  8npiemacy  of 

the,  867.    S.  Thomas  on  I'rimacv  of  the,  867,  870.     And  the  Enjpirc "SM)7,    908 

Poppo ■ 1>8 

Pori)hyrv,  the  "  Dicere  Uecusabo "  of,   78.     First  commented    on   bv   Ualinnns 

Manrus '. 1S8,    197 

Porson,  dinicnUy  of  at  once  realizing 613 

PortaU'onc.  his  opinion  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

I'ortian  Basil  tea  ordered  to  be  given  uj*  to  Adrians  bv  Justina 680 

I'orto  risano ." 34 

Portugal  iu  the  16th  century 537 

Possidius.  ami  8.  Augu,->tiu"e's  love  of  poverty,  699.  Savs  that  Africa  drew  many 
Bishop.s  from  8  Augustine's  mtuiaster!es,  701.  l\'stinn)ny  of.  to  8.  Augus- 
tine's many  wriliims.  7(U.  On  the  order  of  S.  Auirustine's  palace,  702.  S. 
Augustine  attended  at  death  bv T 704 
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•*  Posterior  Analytics"  of  Aristotle,  825.    Object  of,  825  ;  note H-li> 

Posthiiinins,  iiotu 570 

I'olainmon  at  Nico W)7 

I'otoiia,  luollitT  of  IMato 783 

Poiijoiilal  on  b.  An^jriiriline's  "  Dc  Civitjite  Dei  " 707 

"  Poverty  orclirLsl,"  S.  IJonaveiiture's  treatise  on 421 

Poverty  of  Konu',  note,  r)SO.     8.  Aii^u.stiiie  on,  700.     Insti-nuieut  of  Perfection 930 

Poverty  voluntary,  held  in  special  hatred  by  Amour,  ."Mi).     Good,  390.     Dill'ercnce 

from  mendicancy,  390,  391.     In  Christ 421 

Power,  the  temporal 29,  30 

Powerlessues.s  oi  the  mind  ail  at  once  to  grasp  a  large  subject 510,  511 

Practice,  S.  Amijrose  hi;;liest  master  of 685 

J'ra-positivns,  teaching  on  original  sin 288 

Pi'a}  er.  fervour  in 327 

Preaching  in  tlie  13th  century,  239.  Early  preaching,  239.  Its  course,  240.  Lan- 
jiuasic  of  thf  .stMinons  of  {he  micUlle  si'^l-a,  240.  To  clergy  hi  Latin,  240.  Sermons  in 
iliyiiic,  241.  Took  j)lacc  after  (ioHpil,  241.  lVo|)lc  liow  addrefi.scd,  241.  Inliiicncc  of 
B«!liools  on.  iioti",  241.  Preacher  int('rriii)t(ul  if  doirtrino  wroiifj,  241.  Or  if  lie  si)oke 
har.shly,  242.  Siil)j<'etK  of,  2-42.  Inllueiice  of  po])ular  i)rea«:liintj  great,  note,  242.  The 
manner  of  rousinv;  uleepera,  243.  Waned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i:Jtl»  ceiitnry,  note, 
24:t.     Kind  of  uermons,  243.     Modern  fashion  of  preaching,  244.     Works  of  S.  Thouiau 

which  lielp  in 320 

Predestination,  controversy  on 77 

"  Predicament.^*"  of  Aristotle,  note 825 

Piemonstraten.sians,  the.  500.    Founded,  38.    School  at  Paris 200 

I'rcvostin  .studied  at  Paris,  note 190 

Pride,  the  princi])le  of  all  sects,  note,  459.    S.  Augustine  on 381 

Priesthood,  S.  Chrysostom  on 644,  602 

Priests,  even  if  lieretics,  can  consecrate,  743.    Hatred  of,  whence  it  springs 431 

"Prince  of  Peace,"  the 582 

Princes,  duties  of,  towards  subjects 259 

Principle,  the  mlluence  of.  note 612 

"  Prior  Analytics"  of  Aristotle,  note 825 

Priscian 13 

Proieresius  at  Athens,  630.  Poverty  of,  646.  Quits,  and  returns  to  Athens,  6.31. 
Statue  of,  at  Home,  631.    Giant  stature  of,  631.    Introduced  to  Eunapius, 

note 631 

Probus  makes  S.  Ambrose  governor 675 

Procession  in  Trinity 871 

Procopius ' 739 

I'rodicus 774 

Professing,  importance  attached  to,  in  13th  century 266 

Prooemium  of  .S.  Thomas  on  the  Psalms,  note 761,  762 

Prosperity,  desire  of,  one  of  the  evils  of  present  age 434 

Protagoras  of  Alnlera,  doctrine  of,  773,  774.    Exile  of 774 

Protasins  and  Gervasius,  S8.,  relics  of,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

"  i'rovidence,"  S.  Chrysostom  on,  665.     And  "Liberty,"  S.  Thomas  on,  note 871 

Prudence  treated  in  "  Secunchi  Secundie  " 918,  919 

Psalms,  8.  Jerome  transcribed  8.  Hilary  on  the,  616.  S.  Thomas  on  the  lirst  litly, 
761.     Metiiod  pursued,   relation  ol",  to  Kedemption,  762.     Samples  from  S. 

Thomas  on  the,  762,  763.    Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  the 926 

Ptolemies 578 

Ptolemy 24 

Ptolemv  Philadeli)hus,  note 628 

Puglia,"21,  909.     Conradin  marches  into,  911.     Guiscard  did  homage  for 29 

Puileyn,  Kobert.  fir.st  English  Cardinal,  95  ;  alias  White,  composed  a  book  of 
"  Sentences,"  143.     Teaching  on  original  sin,  291.     \iew  on  increa.se  of  body, 

291.     Ilel<l  the  soul  .separate  from  the  body  to  be  a  person 298 

Punishment,  none  without  guilt 287 

Purgatory,  8.  Thomas  on 871 

Purity,  S.  Ambrose  defends  and  preaches 239 

PuritV  of  heart,  note 425 

Pythagoras,  difliculty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Doctrine  of,  773.  Division  of  vir- 
tues according  to,  note 786,  892 

Pythagoreans,  their  inlluence  over  Plato,  786.     Their  schools,  786.    Strictness  of 

theirlife,  787,  788.     Plato  with  the ...788,  892 

Pythias,  daughter   of  Ilermia    of    Atarneus,  marries   Aristotle,  667.    Aristotle 

accnscd  of  worshipping 806 

Qt'.VDRiviuM,  the 76 

"  Qua.'-,tiones  Disputat.-e,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 563 

"  Qnare,"  tlie,  of  Sinion  the  Theoh^gian 185 

"Quasi  Lignum,"  the  Bull ■iSg 

"Qnies,"  eflects  of  excess  of,  118.    S.  Thomas  introduced  into  schools  the  Bene- 

•lictine  sjiirit  of,  479.    The  principle  of,  note,  727.    In  S.  Thomas 728 

Qnintilian 17 

"  Qnodlibeta, "  the,  of  S.  Thomas 563 

Rabaxus  Maukijs,  77.  Spoke  of  Universals,  78.  Comments  on  Porphyry,  188. 
A  preacher,   190.     Drew   up  a  "Catena."  739,  740.     One  of  the  principal 

guides  of  S.  Thomas  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  note 742,  890,  892 
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Rabbies,  Jewish,  and  S.  Thomas,  872.  Dispute  with  Angelical,  872,  873.  Conver- 
sion oi" 873 

Kainald,  brother  of  8.  Tliomas.     See  Uuf^inald. 

Kainakl  or  ]le;,^inaUl,  confessor  to  8.  Thomas,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas's  manner  of 
study,  23.S.     Testimony  to  his  spirit  of  prayer.  252.     Treatise  addressed  by  S. 

Thomas  to 256 

Rainahl,  son  olLandnil". 1 

Rainald  ofSpoleto,  representative  of  Frederick  11,  at  Naples 6,  9,      16 

Raphael,  note 26 

Ralchis.    6 

Rationalism,  opposed  in  second  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  "Sen- 
tences," 286.  Original  sin  tlie  favonrite  doctrine  denied  by,  286.  Period  of, 
342.    Overthrown    l)y  S.  Thomas,  345.    Opposed   to  monasticism,  315.    S. 

Thomas's  inllnencre  over 425 

Rationalistic  school,  5)4;  note  !'5 

Jfationalists,  inconsistency  of,  note 373 

Raymond,  Arclibi.sliop  of  Toledo,  founded  a  college  of  translators 154 

Raymnnd,  S.,  of  Pennafort,  note,  73.  Jlis  "bum,"  note,  183;  note,  186.  "Contra 
Uentiles  "  written  at  request  of,  855.  His  early  life  and  career  jis  a  Domini- 
can, 856.  His  wish  to  convert  1  he  infidel.  856.  His  desire  of  a  Catholic  the- 
ology, 856.  JIas  Dominicans  instructed  in  Arabic,  note,  856.  Wishes  S. 
Thomas  to  write  the  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  857.    Establishes  a  college  in  Spain 

for  study  of  Oriental  tongues 857 

Reading,  si)iritual,  Fathers  of  the  Cimrch  goo<l,  note 571 

Reali,  Alcssandro,  on  8.  Thomas  and  Infallibility,  note 867 

Realism,  77,  81.  Its  teaching,  86.  Refuted  by  Abelard,  87.  Precni"sor  of  Pan- 
theism  ." 89 

Reason,  its  lailure,  74.  Days  of,  79.  Its  freedom  in  13th  century,  425.  United  to 
revelation  in  defence  of  doctrine,  note,  426.  Influence  of  ))assionsovcr,  note, 
428.  S.  Thomas  on,  760.  Logic  divided  according  to  acts  of,  note,  825,  826. 
S.  Thomas  raised  up  to  show  harmony  between  faith  and.  note,  848.     Does 

not  contra<lict  faith,  878,  879.     Argument  of,  in  lirst  part  of  "  Summa  " 906 

Reasoning,  8.  Tiiomas's  various  "  Opuscala  "  on,  note 820 

Rectitude  necessary  to  tiie  understaniling  of  Divine  things,  note 61)3 

Redemption,  relation  of  I'salms  to 762 

Reformation,  the.  and  Lutiier 96 

Reginald.    See  Rainald. 

Reginald,  Rroth(!r,  of  Bologna 50,      51 

Reginald,  or  Rainald,  brotlier  of  S.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Q:i. 

Con  verted 249 

Reginald  of  Piperno,  socius  of  S.  Thomas,  485.  lie  narrates  S.  Thomas's  vision  of 
88.  Peter  and  Paul,  736.  lie  wrote  out  Commentary  of  8.  Thoma;j  on  S. 
John,  753.  •' Com]>endium  Theologiai  "  dedicated  to,  note,  853.  Cured  by  S. 
Thomas,  925.     Tried  to  persuade  8.  Thomas;  to  continue  writing,  937.     Went 

to  livons  with  S.  Thomas 938 

Regulars  forbidden  to  learn  secular  law,  note,  181.     Dillicult  position  of,  at  Paris, 

note 407 

Roinard  of  8.  Burchard 118 

Reinard,  Count  of  Hlankemberg,  113.    Bishop  of  Halbei"stadt,  113.    Invites  to  his 

diocese  the  Canons  of  S.  Victor's 113 

Relics,  worship  of,  note tJO 

Religion,  derivation  of  the  word.  371.  Its  meaning,  372.  Vows  of,  a  sacritice,  373. 
In  wliat  the  perfection  of,  consists,  374.  Can  those  in  religion  teaih?  374-;l83. 
Objection.s  jigainst,  answered,  3S5,  ;iS7,  402.  Manual  labour  not  necessary  to 
tho.se  in.  388-389.  I'overty  of,  hnvful.  3!H)-;5!U.  Slandei-s  against,  392,  393. 
Perfection  of.  consists  in  pra<'tice  of  the  second  degree  of  love.  410.  Delined, 
412.     In  Kngland,  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on,  note,  934.    With  pagans  a 

matter  of  e\i)ediency,  note 800 

"  Religione.  De  Veni,"  of  8.  Augustine 707 

Religions,  llrst  nametl  alter  pl;i('e.  now  after  foundei-s 587 

Religittns,  bishops  more  luafect  than,  417.    More  perfect  than  those  who  have  the 

cure  of  souls 418 

Religious  life,  love  of,  361-362.     Oni>osition  to,  note 364 

Religious  state,  what  it  is,  379.     Iwolbld  meaning  of 380 

Remigius  of  Anxerre,  77.     His  Scripture  laboi-s,  183;  note,  186.    Founds  the  lirst 

public  .school  at  Paris 108 

Reminiscence,  8.  Tliomas  and  Plato's  theorj'  of 82(> 

Kenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  note ' i'22 

Uenard  the  Satirist 04 

Rei)aratioii,  causes  of  the 21'3 

Rei)ublic,  Plato's,  note.  42?);  note,  4;>2;  note 4;W 

Res  antl  Signa,  Lombavil's  (list inct ion  between,  note 277 

Rest,  spirit  of 15 

Resurrection  treated  in  the  fourth  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Conimenlarv  on  "Sen- 
tences," 301.     S.  Thomas  on  the ." 326.    760 

Revelation,  and  the  construction  of  the  "  Summa,  "  .'Hxi.  Illumination  of.  811;  note, 
811.    Reason  atUlod  to,  in  defence  of  doctrine,  by  the  mediaeval  Doctors, 

note 426 

Reverence  introduced  by  8.  Thomas  into  the  schools,  note,  479.    Spirit  of,  in  s! 

Thomas,  494.    The  principle  of  monastic  theologv 122 
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Rhapsotlists  among  Greeks 772 

ItlK'iniri,  Council  of 94 

"  lilit'toric,  ••  olArif^tolk",  note 826,    HD.J 

Kluloricians,  the,  of  Alliens 779 

Iticlianl,  oiu-  of  ilie  loiuulers  ol'S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 200 

Kiciianl  do  IJnry 217 

Riclianl  of  8.  Victor's,  95.  A  (li.seii)le  ol"  Hush  ol"  8.  Victor's,  V.U.  Earlv  life,  J.i"). 
Conii)lete(l  tile  monastic  system  of  theology,  l.T*.  His  ability,  i:J5.'  8elf-clis- 
trnst,  i:>().  Teaching  on  the  soul,  etc.,  I'M.  Contenii)lalion,  i;iS,  142.  Not 
the  ria  ordhutrid  to  God,  142.    Made  the  science?  of  contenii)lation,  142.    (iieat 

in  intclU'Ct 515,  mi,  SiJl,    905 

Richard,  Cardinal,  rabljies  and  8.  Thomas  at  house  of,  872,  873.     S.  Thomas  visits,    925 

1' idle  nan 14 

Iiicli(;s  of  the  Chnrch,  41.     Impede  the  soul 372 

l{iclies,  trne  and  false,  sermon  on,  Ijy  8.  Thomas 247 

Itipon 14, 

Kisloro,  Fra 53 

]{itter  on  8ocratc.««,  note 781 

lioads,  the  ;^reat  Roman 579 

Robert  Conrt-on 222 

Rol)ert  de  Toronte,  Bishoj)  of  Liege,  lirst  keeps  the  least  of  Corpus  Chrisli,  note. . .    883 

Robert,  son  of  Count  of  Flandei's 883 

Robei't  of  Donai 204 

Hobert  Kiiwardby 224 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  155,  179.     Translated  the  "Testamentnm   Dnodecim  Tatriar- 

charum,"  ISH,  188.     His  errors,  279.     Legends  aI)out  his  death 225 

Robert  of  Melun,  143.    Wrote  a  Commentary  on  "  8entences,"  note,  264.    Opposed 

the  false  teaching  of  the  Lombard,  297.    Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,    298 
Robert  Pnlieyn.    8ee  Pnlleyn. 

Roi>ert  Retinensis,  gained  science  from  Sjiain,  152.    Translated  the  Koran 151 

Robert  of  8orbon,  founder  of  tlie  8orbonne,  202.  Birth,  203.  Foundation  of  the 
8orbonne,  203.    His  assistants,  204.    His  works,  note,  204.     Death,  205     Rules 

for  study,  213,  241.    Manner  of  rousing  sleepers  during  sennons 242,  243,    366 

Robert  di  \'arano 24 

Rocca  d'Arce 7 

Rocca  Janula,  7.    Fortified 16 

Rocca  Sicca,  taken  from  Monte  Cassino,  1.    Fortress  of  Aquino,  2.    8i.\  miles  from 

Monte  Cassino 4,      10 

Rochclle,  478.     Taught  8.  Ronaventure .503 

Rod,  15.  Virgin  a 765 

RortVed  Heneventum 25 

Roger  Bacon,  his  witness  to  false  teachings  at  Oxford 224 

Roland  of  Cremona  joins  the  Dominicans,  51.     Taught  at  S.  James's,  Paris 230 

"  Koinan  <1(!  la  Ro.se,"  by  John  de  Meung 4 

Romanianus 251 

Ronian.-^,  the  Ki)i:st,le  to  the,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on,  perhaps  his  best,  751,  758. 

What  it  treats  of 757 

Romanus  the  Monk 812 

Romanus,  8.,  martyred  at  Antioch 660 

Romanus,  lir.,  916.     Vision  of 935 

Rome,  its  mission,  .lO,  31.  (Jouncil  of  (1078)  ordains  cath(!rlral  schools,  193.  Obedi- 
ence to,  38fi.  It.s  };()veniin^  jKiwer,  note.  487.  Knforccs  tiie  deciee.s  in  favour  of  tiie 
Memlicants  at  I'aris.  488.  489.  Suarez  taii;iht  at.  54.5.  S.  Tlirmias  at,  538.  And  the 
"Siiinnm,"  569,  571,  .572.,  578.  Kini>iie  of,  579.  V'astuess  of.  note,  579.  Its  roads.  57Si. 
Great  populations  of,  note,  579.  IJepravity  of,  580.  Cornipiion  of,  .581.  Disintejira- 
tion  of.  5S:{.  .597.  Ein])ire  of  death,  58.'}.  Peiseeiitioiis  of  Christian.'*  at.  58;}.  585. 
Foinided  in  jnide,  58.5.  Clmreli  foinidcd  at.  599.  8.  Atliaiia.sius  at,  W»5,  W)7.  Its  teach- 
in};  jifiwer,  64.5.  Its  wiekedne.ss.  64().  Sacked.  65:j.  S.  .Angiistine  ;;oe.s  to.  (i95.  His 
second  jonniev  to.  ()9ii.  .M<iiia.sti<;i.stn  and  S.  .\n';iistine  at.  <>98.  699.  8.  Gregory  Pre- 
fect ol.  709.  Inundation  at,  in  8.  (iiegory  tlur  Great's  day,  717.  Pestilence  at,  717. 
Prince  CliarleM  uoes  to,  his  reception  at,  910.  (;onra<liii  at.  his  reception,  911.  Peti- 
tions of.  for  S.  Thomas,  924.    Sister  of  8.  Thomas  appears  to  liini  at 935 

Roncaglia,  diet  of 31 

Koscelin,  history  of,  80.  Fab^e  teaching  on  T'^niversals,  80.  False  teaching  on  Go<l, 
85.     Chai-acUjr  of  his  school,  82-83.     Abelard  first  master,  81.     Condemned  at 

.Soiss<His,  86.     Contention  with  Abelarrl 92 

Rose,  8.,  of  Lima,  a  Dominican .53 

Rosweide,  "  Vita?  Patrum  "  of,  note 579 

Rubins  of  Alcala .545 

Rufinus,  75.    Tran.-^lated  Greek  Fathers.  186.    His  di.scord  with  S.  Jerome 652 

Bnggiori,  Hyacinth,  i)ut  "  .8nmma  "  into  verse,  note 847 

Jluie,  tlie  Holy,  of  8.  B(Miedict,  declared  by  saints  to  be  inspired,  121.  Its  princi- 
]iles,  love  an«l  hnmilitv,  121.     The  person  of  Christ,  121,  122.    Monastic  prin- 

<dl»lesof8.  Basils .' 639 

Rupert  of  Deutz 183 

Russia  converted,  note 585 

Rutebfr-uf,  the  8atirist,  24.    His  scorn  of  the  Dominicans,  349.    "  Complainte  de 

Constantinoj)le  "of 452 

Saadiah  Fa.jji'MI,  first  Jew  to  make  use  of  Aristotle 168,    169 

Sabbath,  the,  why  kept  holy,  333.    Work  may  be  done  in  fqar  circumstances,  333. 

Three  duties  ou '. 333 
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Sahollians  at  Constantinople,  641.    S.  Chrj'^sostom  preaches  against  the or.f) 

.Sul)(;lliu.s,  323.     Ili.s  error 375 

Saljina,  S.,  relics  of 56 

Sabiiia,  Santa,  its  history  and  site,  56,  57.  Clement  IV,  Cardinal  of,  884.  Monas- 
tery of,  at  Rome,  8.  Thomas  at 9'25 

"Saeranientis  i)e  "  of  llngli  of  S.  Victor's 131 

Sacraments,  remedies  a.i^aiiist  elVects  of  .sin,  oO^Z,  303.  Canse  ol' institution  of.  note, 
30'i.  Could  there  be,  if  m;in  ha<l  not  fallen,  302,  303.  Difl  not  confer  giatx", 
note,  303  Opus  Operatiini  of  .Sa<Taments  of  Old  Law,  303.  Opun  Operans 
of  Sacraments  of  Old  Law,  303.     Sju^'aments  of  Old  Law  if  accomjjanied 

with  fharity  meritorious,  304.     S.  Tiinmas  wrote  on 319 

Sacrifice  defined,  373.     The  cnltns  which    belon;,^s  to   God,  422.      Three-fold  of 

religion,  422.    In  what  it  diflers  from  a  holocanst 423 

Sag'arelli,  Cierard 35 

Saints  troubled  by  ajjparitions  of  Satan,  note,  482.  Biographies  of  the,  note,  510. 
Canon i/ation  a  title  to  reverence,  note,  510.  Som(i  display  power  of  will,  or 
of   intellect,  or  of  both,  515.     Shrink  from  high    resi>on&ibility,  note,  669. 

Natural  man  sees  not  the  beauty  of  the 433 

Salamanca,  University  ol",  522.  Kept  feast  of  S.  Thomas  with  i)omp,  note,  522. 
Snarez  tanglit  at,  545.  Univt^rsity  ol',  bound  its  mend)ers  to  defend  "  S. 
Tlioiuas,"  545.     The  Carmelites  of,  54iJ,  572.     "Sacris  Solemnis,"  composed 

by  S.  Tliomas  881 

Salenu),  24.    Convent  of  S.  Maria  at,  912.    Celebrated  for  medicine. .  180,    195 

Salisl)ury ,  John  of 92,  95,    225 

Samarcand 150 

Sampson,  Archbisiiop  of  Rheims 104 

Samson,  S.  Thomas  tlie,  of  the  schools 426 

Samuel,  note 573 

Samls  of  the  East 576 

Sanseverino,  Count 4 

Sanseverino,  Countess  of,  sister  of  S.  Thomas,  visited  by  him 937 

Sapienza,  Uominieau  degi'ees  made  ecjual  to  those  of  tlie 529 

Saracens,  "  Contra  (ientilcs  "  wrilien  to  enlighten  the,  855.  S.  Thomas's  treatise 
against  the,  870,871,  873,  ^i96.     Driven  from  southern  Italy,  1.     Colonies  at 

>>'o(',era,  32.     Danger  to  Christianity  from  the  learning  of 1.53 

Sasima,  ^Vntiiimins,  Hishop  of 640 

Satan,  as  angel  of  ligiit,  759     S.  Thomas  on  power  of 760 

Satyrus,  brother  of  S.  Ambrose,  676.    Provided  lor  by  S.  Ambrose 676 

Savelli,  i)alac(!  of  the 56 

Saxon.i  converted 5.s5 

Scandal,  S.  Thomas  on 7.i8 

Scajjular,  the  IJenedictine,  Avorn  l)y  S.  Thomas  during  his  whole  lile,  note 943 

Scepticism,  Socrates'  method  tend.-i  lo,  note 781 

Schism,  (ii-eek,  soo.  Pope  l'rb;iu  1\'  and  the,  860.  Ojinsctdnm  of  S.  Thomas 
against  the,  860.  Chief  errors  of  the,  on  Holy  Chost,  Poi)e,  Eiichari>t,  and 
Purgatory,  860.     Fathers  of  the,  861.     S.  Thomas  writes  on  Holy  Gho^t  in 

opjiosition  to  the ". 862,    864 

Schools,  cathedral  free,  establishetl,  note,  77.  Episcopal,  founded,  192.  Monas- 
terv  at  Tarls,  212       Infiuence  of,  on  preaching,  note,  241.     Catechetical,  of 

Ale.xander,  .^)it9;  note,  .")!t9.     The  Kleatu' 786 

Science,  meiliu'val.  developi'il  the  same  time  as  theology,  note 189 

Science,  Theological,  S.  Thomas's  mastery  of,  note.       ' 5(i7 

Sciences.  Dr.  Newman  on  the,  note,  .5.55.   "S.  Thomas  on  order  of  the 8.31 

Science  and  sense,  relation  between,  note 273 

Scipio,  family  of H05 

Scoi)as (529 

Scott,  Michael,  23.    Gained  knowledge  from  Spain,  153.    As  translator i.">4 

Scott,  Sji-  Waller .-)31 

Scott,  Thomas,  of  Acton  Sandford,  note 472 

Scotus.  Erigena,  story  of  his  deatli,  note,  471.     See,  also,  Erigena. 

Sconrgings.  necessity  of,  note 481 

Scripture,  Holy,  decision  of  Council  of  Trent  concerning,  note,  537.  Placed  on 
table  of  t'ouncil  of  TriMit,  .'>;J9.  S.  Chrysostoin'a  knowlirlge  ol",  (568.  He  leariicd  it  at 
S.  (tiovanni,  T.M);  note,  7.M.  Method  of  S.  Tliouiiis  in.  768.  S.  Thonia.s  knew  it  Ity 
heart,  note.  7»)8,  'M).  S.  Thoniass  nnustery  of,  8U7.  .\n  elenu'nt  in  formation  of 
"  Snnuna."  !l!!!l.  First  i)art  of  "  Sntnnui "  and  the.  9(Xi.  One  of  tin-  tr\t-liooks  of 
se.hoohniii,  18'2.  .Stvuly  of,  18:).  Order  to  be  observed  in  stndy  of.  1H».  Importance 
given  to  in  middle  agts,  2111.  S.  Jerome  ou  the  love  of,  340.  S.  Thomas's  great  know- 
ledge of 34 1 ,    393 

Scythians  converted,  note ^ 585 

Sebastian 9 

•'  Secunda  Sccunthe,"  comi)lete,  .5t>8.    Greatest  work  of  S.  Thomas 568 

Secundus,  father  of  8.  Chr>sos(om  660 

See,  Holy.  it.-<  governing  pOwer.  IS7.    Enforces  its  decrees  at  Paris,  488,  489.     Is 

never  pr«'cii)itale  in  jiction,  note 490 

Segovia,  Snare/,  taught  at, 545 

Selencia,  pity  of,  for  S.  Chrysostom H71 

Seleucia,  S.  Gregory  Nji/iaiizen  at ,584,    t>4l 

Self,  nU^lrust  of,  opposed  to  spirit  of  the  world,  note 497 

Self  will  impedes  tne  soul,  373.     Ketiunciatiou  of,  leads  to  perfect  love 411 

Seneca,  17.    Born  at  Cordova,  151,  417.    Keal  position  of,  note 417,418,    419 
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Sens,  second  condemnation  of  Abclard  at,  91.    Conncil  of,  called  at  the  request  of 
AlH'lard,  lol.     A  day  chosen  for  the  Conncil,  lO'i.     Cathedral  of,  102.     The 

Council  opened  at 103 

Sense  and  science,  relation  between,  note 273 

bellies,  the,  Aristotle's  teaciii));,'  founded  in,  807.     Contrasted  with  the  intellect...     f34 

Sensuality,  the  great  sin  oltli''  world,  (lil.     ilinder.><  knowledge,  note 429 

"Sentences,"  Loniljai-d's  i  ook  of  estal>lislietl  unity  in  teaching,  144.  Coninien- 
tiiries  on,  144.  Citiisrs  of  itw  8(ic<;iss,  144,  145.  MiiniiHcrij)!  of,  at  Notre  Duin*',  note, 
147.  Its  plan,  147.  The  jjiciit  autlioiity  of  in  tlieoloj^x  .  1H5.  S.  Thomaa  wrote  liis 
ConiMU'Utuiy  on  at  S.  .laiiif.s  s.  217.  Stiulied.  219.  S.  Thomas  groundoti  lii.s  teacliiiig 
on.  25:(.  Kxpoiindcd  hy  N.  Tlionias.  2til.  Hales'  ("oninHntary  on,  261.  C'haiJKea  in- 
troduced by  Hales,  262.  2();t.  Other  eoninientariee  on,  written  by  William  of  .^ixerre, 
Kohert  of  .Sl»'!iin,  ami  Lanjiton,  note,  264.  S.  Thomas's  comimiitary  on.  266.  Theo- 
lo;ji(al  science  of  midtlle  ajies  hnilt  on,  note,  266.  l'roloj;ne  to,  271.  ("rablnd  style  of, 
271.  S.  Thomas's  ComuK-iitary  on  I'rolojjne  to,  272.  27;t.  Stvle  of.  note,  272.  iS.  Thomas'8 
second  book  of  t'ommeiitary  on,  2})o.  On  C'reatiini,  against  Krrors  and  Rationalism, 
283.  286.  On  otifjinal  sin,  286.  2.94.  On  Incarnation,  294.  2y6.  .\  separate  soul  hehl 
to  be  a  ])erboii.  21M),  298.  Prolojjue  to  the  fourth  book  ol  Commentary  on  "Sen- 
tences," 301.  The  ^)acruulents  treated,  301,  'Mi.  Other  wrong  opinions  on  Circnm- 
cisiou,  etc.,  304,  306.     The,  the  uuuul  bucks  coiumeuted  on  by  liachelors  iu  Theology. 

655,  558,     561 

Sententiarii,  the 21Ii 

8e)iliirot,  note 168 

Serajdiion 587 

.>erai)his,  34.     Teini)le  of,  at  Alexandria,  note 57.{ 

Sermons,  see  jireaching,  S.  Thomas's  Notes  of. 24.5 

beverus,  Sejitimus,  death  of,  note 582 

Servility  in  Home,  note 'yl') 

Sessa,  Thaddeus  of 25 

Severino,  S. ,  monastery  of 20 

Seville " 150 

Servites,  ai)prove  S.  Thomas, 547 

"  Servus  Servornm  Dei,"  origin  of  the  term,  note 720 

Severus,  Septimus,  death  of,  note 528 

Shakespeare,  5i:}.  531 ;  note 5:>2,  blO 

Shem-Tob-Ibn-FahKiuera 1.51),  1(59 

Shorthand,  in  middle  ages,  sample  of I'Jl),  218 

Shvreswood,  William  of 179 

"  Sic  et  Xon,"  Abelard's 93 

Sicily,  Plato  goes  to,  786,  909,  910.  ConfeiTed  on  Charles  of  Anjou  by  Clement  IV, 
910.     Conratlin,  king  of,  911.     Charles  of  Anjon,  king  of," 924.     Code  of  laws 

given  to  by  Frederick  II,  22.     Its  studetits  sent  to  Naples 24,  25 

Sickness,  effect  of  Adam's  sin 301 

Sienna ' 909 

Signa  and  IJes,  di.'^tinction  of  Lombard  between,  note 277 

Signy,  the  aliode  of  William  of  S.  Thien-y 96 

Silenus,  783.     i\Iasks  of,  note 783 

Silo,  discii)le  of  Simoi»  of  Tournay 221 

Silvi;i,  nH>lher  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  708.     Abandons  the  world 708 

Silvins,  Theologian  at  Douai,  his  love  for  S.  Thoma,s 546 

Simeon,  St\  lites  S.,  note 570 

Simmias,  disciple  of  Socrates 782 

Simon  the  Tlieob)gian,  '   Quare  "of 185 

Simon  of  Tournay 2'20 

Simplicianus,  s.  Ambro.^e  studies  under,  677.    In  contact  with  S.  Augustine 696 

Simpli<'ity  and  Benignity,  s))ecial  notes  of  the  Bene<lictines,  note 466 

Sin,  original,  S.  Thomas  on,  758.  Connection  with  intellectual  error,  note,  428. 
Hinders  knowledge,  note.  429.  Denied  by  Rati<nialists.  "286.  Abelard  s  view  of.  287. 
S.  .Anselm's  view  of,  287.  S.  .Aiiselm  said  its  essence  consists  in  pri\atioii,  288. 
Pullevn,  and  others  say  its  essence  consists  iu  concupiscence.  2i!H.  .Some  say  no 
guilt  iu  the  Semen.  288.  First  fully  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  "288.  Importance  ot  doc- 
trine on,  n«)te.  289.  A  deordination  of  nature,  290.  Connection  with  lucariiation, 
note,  289.  .\rjj;ument  of  S.  Thomas  (ui.  hr)w  ^iropajfated,  291.  Only  penalty  of.  deori- 
vatiou   of  the  sight  of  God,  293.     Importance  of  the  establisbnieut  of  right  cloc- 

t riue  on 293 

Sinnebald,  Landulf,  cho.sen  Abbot  of  Monte  Ca.ssino,  5.  Difllcnlties  of  his  situa- 
tion, 6.    Joins  the  Pope  against  Frederick  II,  8,  10,  16.     Death 16 

Sinner's,  not  to  be  excluded  from  religion 399 

Sirmium   399 

Sisto,  Fra .53 

Siva 34 

SixtusII,  S.,  Church  of,  site > 55,  .'.6 

Sixtus  V,  testimony  of,  to  S.  Thomas,  525.    And  Conncil  of  Trent,  note 537 

Slaves,  trade  in,  sto])]ied  by  S.  Wnlstan  at  Bristol,  note 480 

Society,  state  of,  in  10th  centni-y.  note.  5'24.     Vagueness  of  terms  used  in  modern, 
note,  780,  9:J2,  9.'i;5.    Christ-principle  can  convert.  935.    Whence  salvation  of, 

is  to  be  looked  for 9.35 

Socii.  the,  of  the  Sorbonne 204 

Socinians,  the,  note 523 

Socrates,  513.  Powerful  both  in  intellect  and  will,  .516,  .558,577.  His  birth,  778. 
His  youth.  778.  His  hatred  of  Sophists,  778.  779.  He  does  not  travel.  779.  His  power 
of  mind.  779.  Courage  of.  note,  779.  Contempt  of.  lor  wran<^linj?  Athenians.  730. 
His  pride,  781.    Root  of  his  philosophy,  note,  781.   His  dissolute  lite,  781.    Xenopbon's 
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picture  of,  note,  781.  His  method  touds  to  scepticism,  781.  Sacrifices  a  cock  to 
u'Esculapius  before  liis  death,  782.  His  influence  at  AtlienH,  782,  783.  His  antijiatliy 
to  Khitoric,  note,  782.  His  uylincss,  78.'J.  He  seeks  society  to  teacli  it,  u<)te,  78J. 
Alcil)iad(!s'  destiription  of,  nole,  7:(:t.  Plato  his  disciple,  78U.  Influence  of,  at  xeuitli 
when  Plato  came,  781.  Dictum  of,  780  ;  note,  784.  His  influence  on  Plato.  784.  He 
was  not  a  learned  man,  785.  .School  of,  disi>ersed  at  his  death,  78.5.  His  influence 
survived,  note.  78.5.  0\v«-.h  his  immortality  to  Plato,  78.5.  .Strong  j)oints  of  svKtem  of, 
note,  784.  800,  801).     Retorm  of,  816,  888,  907.'    Dream  of,  4.     Abclard's  resemblance  to, 

note 109,     434 

Sohar,  tlie,  when  wfitten 168 

Sois.son.s,  Councilor,  coiidemn.s  Itoscelin,  86.    Condemns  Abelufd 90 

Solitaries.  Sozonien  on  life  of  the,  note,  604.  Loved  by  S.  Athana.sins,  60.3,  606. 
Inllnence  of  the,  on  8.  Basil,  6.i5.     They  i)eople  the  mountains  of  .Syria,  Wi3. 

Their  inllnence  on  S.  Aujifustine.  696.     Tliey  are  founded  on  Chri.st 927 

Solitude,  love  of,  in  tcreat  souls,  516.  iihows  itself  in  monastic  men,  note,  516. 
Great  ciiurchmen  votaries  ol',  517.     Pere  de  Kavignan  and  Montalembert  ou, 

note,  5!!!).     Lacordaire  on,  note 172 

Solomon,  8  Thomas  compared  to,  note 424 

Solon,  -jreatcr  titan  Crujsus,  516.     Ancestor  of  Plato 783 

Son,  the  Divine,  Image  of  the  Father,  6.  Thomas  on,  759.     How  an  Imag-e 862 

Soothsaying,  is  it  a  sin  ?  note 765 

Sophjir  ' 786 

So|)hisms,  noinenclattire  of,  among  the  Greeks,  note 779 

Sophists,  rise  of  the,  774.  Their  contempt  for  the  gods,  774.  Socrates'  hatred  of 
the,  778,  779.  Socrates  put  down  the,  780.  Refutation  of  the,  by  .Socrates,  782. 
Plato  on  the,  tiote,  784.    They  are  despised  by  Plato  because  they  teacli  for 

gain ". ' 787 

Sophocles    629 

Soproni.scus,  father  of  Socrates 778 

Sophroniua  5;>2,    (  3t 

Sopolis 6;n 

Sora,  tlie  Babylonian  Academy  of 168,    169 

Sora,  Count  of y08 

Sorbonne,  its  orthodoxy,  596.  Its  origin,  (UI.  The  first  really  theological  school  in 
Paris,  note,  (>42.  Foundation  of,  643.  Enlarged,  (U.5.  Approved  bv  I'op^s, 
644.     lleiiuisites  for  entry,  644.      Its  member  Socii  and  liospites,  6U.      Its 

adminislralion  644 

SoiTow,  S.  Thomas  on  the  lawfulness  of 760 

Soto,  scholar  of  \'iltoria 54o 

Soul,  simi)le  y(!t  has  intellect  and  will,  515.  "  Qmestiones  Disputata;,"  on  nature 
of  the,  note,  851.      •'Compendium  Theologiciu,"    on  the,  note,  854.     The 

human  soul,  Uichard  of  S.  Victors  view  of! 136 

Soul,  separate,  held  by  some  a  person,  298.     Doctrine  refuted  by  S.  Thomas  .  .299,    300 

Sozomen,  transcribed 9 

Spain,  its  many  acjidemies,  151.  Cause  of  the  intellectnal  movement  of,  147.  Be- 
ginning of  science  in,  152,  1.').].  In  16th  century.  537.  Universities  of,  drew 
their  teaching  from  Paris,  544,  583.     Pltilosopheis  of,  confronted  in  "  Qua-?- 

tioin's  l)i>-i)utala>  " 8.55 

Spanish,    '  Contra  Gentiles  "  translated  into S57 

Specie's,  intelligible,  Avicenna  on  the 8;i5 

Speusippus 7m 

Sl)inoza j,^ 

Spirit,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Free,  3'),  4.58.     Largeness  of  Benedictine,  721.    Mon- 

iistic,  14.     Decay  of,  15.     Of  motion,  15.     Of  rest 15 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  how  "j)oured  out,"  7<>.').  Fathers  on.  862.  Not  Im.age  of  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  S(V1.     Yet  how  he  may  l)c  -.•ailed  Image,  8<>3-^64.    Belief  in 

Procession  of,  necessary  to  salvation,  866.     Procession  of 871 

Spirits,  belief  in,  of  the  Middle  Ages 226 

*•  Spiritual  life.  Perfection  of,"  of  S.  Thomas,  409.  What  spiritual  life  is,  409.  De- 
grees of  love  of  God,  410-411.  Vows,  411.  Obedience,  principal  vow.  413. 
Degrees  of  love  of  neighbour,  413,  411.  For  perfection  it  is  not  onlv  necessary 
to  do.  but  to  vow  what  is  perfect,  415.    Double  perfection  of  bishops,  415,  41t>. 

Errors  refuted 418 

Spyridion 5>J7 

Stability.  8.  Thomas  on 7H1 

Stadinghi,  heretics  of  r.Hh  century,  doctrines  of,  note 350 

Stagy ra,  .Vristotle  born  at,  803.     S"ite  of,  note 803 

Stagyrius 665 

Stanlev,  Dean,  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  Church,  note,  537.  On  Alexan- 
dria, note 573 

Statins 17 

Staudenmaier,  his  oiiinion  of  scholastics 319 

Stelechius,  S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  treatise  on  "Compunction"  at  the  reqnest  of,    664 

Stephen,  Abbot  of  Citeanx.  his  Scripture  labours 183 

Stephen  II,  Uishoit  of  I'aris.  censures  bv 664 

Steplieu  III,  Uishop  of  Paris,  censures  bv 543 

Stephen.  S.,  mart>  red  at  Antiocli ' &59 

Stephen,  S..  founds  the  Order  of  Grainniont 38 

Stephen,  S.  Harding,  note    131 

Stephen  di  Cervario,  elected  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  16.  Conciliated  the  Em- 
peror        17 
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St('pl)en  Loxiiiy-toii  introdnces  the  Cistercians  to  Paris J!'7 

JStcplicn  ot'Anxcn-e 2M 

yti'plKMi  of  lioiirhoii,  licht  historian  ollji;s  day,  note  2"i8 

JSteplien  ()l>t'iilis,  IJi.sliop,  lii.s  ^'ilt.s  to  S.  Victor's,  111.    Epitapli  of,  note,  111;  note,    IstS 

Stephen,  S.,  ;it  .Sens 103 

Stej)iien  olTomnav,  a  <liscii)le  of  llnjyh  of  S.  Victor's l;J 

Stilu-o,  ^^ayinx  of,  at  death  of  S.  Ambrose 6h:J 

tjtm'kl.  his  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note ii.Vi 

Stoics  placeu  \  irttie  in  ])ea(;e  (Mniind '.i'.',r) 

Strai)o,  "Gh)ssa  Ordiiiariu  "  of lw:i 

Stralm,  Waiafrid,  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 73'.) 

Strido,  8.  Jerome  l)orn  at 645 

Stndy,  loni;  course  of,  in  ^Middle  A{?es,  208.     Prosecuted  at  various  universities, 

'iOU.     lloljert  of  Sorljonne's  rules  for, '213.     S.  Thomas's  rules  for 238 

Stu'lies,  comn)i^^sion  on  Dominican 55H 

Stndins  joineil  the  "  Watchers,"  note 588 

St}  lit;e,  <M-  riUarists,  note SbT 

Sn'abia,  house  of,  21.     Conrad  of,  32.     End  of  family  of 911 

Suarez,  disci^)lr,'  of  Tolclus,  .')4.5,  548;  note,  548.    His  opinion  of  S.  Thomas,  551.    On 

monastic  life,  note,  575.    On  grace,  note    812 

Suhiaco 574 

Snl»j('ctivity,  action  of,  on  men's  views 518,    519 

Sult.-tances,  separate,  tli';  gods  of  Aristotle,  846.     Aristotle  and  Plato,  note  . .  .877,    878 

SnlVering,  ignf)rance  of  physical,  677,  679.     Explained  by  facts  of  phy.siology 685 

*•  Sunnna  Tlieologica,"  lir.st  idea  of  S.  Thomas  on  tlic,  note,  4!)8.  One  ol  the  three 
hooks  oil  (.'omicil  l;il)le  at  'i'lviit.  .5:)!}.  .'>39.  liKstJiii<;«'  of  its  iiitliicnfc  at  Trent,  539; 
iioic.  .'.■)!,  .Wn.  The  result  ofa  fixed  plan.  .''>()2 :  note,  562.  Meaiiitiji  of  tlie  leiiii,  note, 
.')()2.  .ifi:!.  Pliilo.^opliers  fpioted  ill  tlie,  note.  .WU.  Detinitioii  of  the.  .'>f)4.  Hopes  quoted 
ill  liie,  note.  .')<)4.  Coinieil.s  ([noted  in  the.  -SU  Neeessary  prejiaralion  in  revelation, 
tiarlition  and  pliilosfijdiy  for  writing  the.  .5(i5,  .%(>.  The.  too  jireat  for  one  man  to 
Huisli.  .')()(!.  r)()T,  .")().'!.  The  •' .Seeinida  .Se.eundie  "  coiiijdete,  .567.  S'ielimis  on  the,  note, 
5<j7.  Is  full  of  (|iiotati(Mis  from  Fathers,  56fi.  Vieliims'  view  of  formation  of  the,  note, 
MiH.  Its  enevelo)).Tdie,  ••haraeter,  561).  The  principles  of  S.  Ant  lion  v's  life,  here 
thrown  into  order,  612.  "  De  Civltate  Dei,"  S.  Augustine's  "  Snninia."  707.  S.  Thonnis 
and  the,  708.  One  advantage,  of  8.  Thomas  in  constructing  tlie,  note,  725.  Aristotle 
and  the,  note,  726.  It  rests  on  S.  Anj;usline,  729.  Tradition  necessary  for  construc- 
tion of  the.  7.10.  Its  lo^ieal  form,  730.  Well  dif^ested  in  all  its  jtarts,  731.  It  could 
not  have  bei-n  written  without  knowle(l;:e  of  the  Fathers.  731.  Conception  of  the. 
009;  note.  Hll.  ['ro!o;jne  to  the,  not<'.  816.  l'rej)aration  of  S.  Thomas  lor  writing 
the.  ff24.  Put  into  ^crse.  note,  848.  "  Contra  Cientiles"  more  scieiititie  than  the.  857. 
Jews  met  in  the.  872.  Would  not  have  l)een  written  by  8.  Thomas  if  he  had  accepted 
the  .\relil)ishoinie  of  Najjles,  886.  Elements  of  the.  888.  None  before  S.  Thomas 
<;or.ld  have  written  a.  839.  The  Arehbisho])  of  Westniinhter  on  the,  note.  889.  It 
eoiieiliates  the  |)hilo.>,o])hy  of  I'lato  with  that  of  Aristotle.  889.  Whv  none,  befor«^  S. 
Thomas  could  write  a.  891.  Compared  to  "  De  (Jivitate  Dei,"  893.  894.  Conipared  to 
a  fortress.  894,  895.  Comjiared  to  work  of  an  architect,  etc.,  note,  89.5.  Compared 
witli  a  f;eiieral  att.iek  after  re<;oinioilerin<;s,  895,  896.  Chnrcli's  mind  and  doctrine 
reprodueed  in  the,  897.898.  It  is  not  only  theoretinal.  but  praetical.  898.899.  Divi- 
sions of  the.  899.  Never  ccuiteinplated  by  S.  Tliomas.  899,  900.  S.  Thojnas's  labour 
on  the  ■' Prima  Pars"  of  the,  902.  Its  leii'jth  and  divjsif)u.  903.  Subjects  treated  in 
first  part  of  rlie.  !»03.  Creation  broiij,'ht  to  bear  ajjainst  Averroes  and  materialists  Iq 
first  part  of  the,  903.  On  angels,  the  world,  etc.,  904.  On  wisdom,  jnolotine  to  fir.st 
part  of  the,  note,  904.  F'irst  jiart  of.  coiiii>lete  in  itself,  90.5.  Its  subject-matter  905, 
90<).  Fathers,  etc.,  906.  "Prima  P;irs  '  published.  912.  913.  Grand  division  of  the, 
into  ■■  Prima  Pars  "  and  '  .Seciinda  Pars,"  916.  "  Secuuda  Pars"  of  the,  subdivided 
info  "  Prima  Serund:e"  and  "  .Secunda  Secundn>,"  scope  of  "  Prima  Secunda;."  916. 
Its  organism.  916.  .Man's  «nd  ticated,  915,  916.  Moral  a<;tioii8  treated,  etc..  917.  Sin 
and  Satan  treated,  917.  "Secunda  Secund.X',"  its  length,  etc..  918.  Its  scope,  note, 
918.  Treats  of  Faith.  IIoi)e  ami  Charitv.  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  918-920.  Other  * 
snb.ji'cts  treated  of,  920.  Movenn-nt  of.  920.  On  contemplation.  922-923.  Its  tirst 
appearance,  924.  Special  authorities  cited  in  it,  note.  924.  "  Tertia  Pars"  of  the, 
commenced  by  .S.  I'homas  at  Rome.  925.926.  Its  length,  926,  It  dw<llfi  on  Incarna- 
tion of  Son  of  (iod,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  the  CJeneral  ,Ju<l;;ment,  926. 
Treats  (.'lirist's  assnmjition  of  human  nature,  926.  Its  scoi»e.  927.  Scheme  of  Ke- 
deniption  drawn  out,  not*-.  927.  InHnence  of  the  whole,  'Snmliia"  as  instrument  of 
teaching,  note,  9'28.  Hreadth  of  the.  928.  Theory  of  the,  corresponds  with  its 
impicss  on  the  soul.  928.  Practical  object  of  the,  9.30.  E<luc,atini:  power  of  the.  933. 
It  is  compacted  of  Tia<lition,  Reason  ami  Scripture,  934.  Man.  when  f(n  nied  on  the, 
d'M.     S.  Thomas  ceases  his  work  on  the,  9.36.     Stopped  at  the  tractate  on  Penance  ...     93G 

Suicide  unlawful  ;J35 

Summa,  tlic,  owes  its  origin  to  Albertus  Magnus ('>U 

"  Snmma  rle  Casibns  Conscienti;p  "  of  .S.  llaymund 8.56 

"  Snmma  Philoso|)hifN'i."     Vifle  "  Contra  Gentiles." 

Sun,  w<nship  of  the,  in  Egvi)t,  .581;  note 581 

Sni)erstition  of  Middle  Ages 225,    226 

Snsnfl,  or  Mystics 155,    167 

Swearing,  when  lawfu  1 .332 

•Sweden  ronv<!rted,  note .585 

Sword.  Brethren  of  the 38 

Syllogi.sm,  note.  825.  826.     Demon.stration  add.s  science  to  the. 82s 

Symmachns,  675.     Ajjpoints  b.  Augustine  professor  of  i-hctoric  at  Milan 686 

*•  Symjiosinm,"  the,  noti! 799 

Syne»lria.  the,  of  Pytiia.goreans 786 

Synods,  S.  llilary  on  the.  tran-cribed  by  S.  Jerome 646 

Synthesis,  tendency  towards,  in  13th  century 563 
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Syria,  572,  570,  577,  579,  580.  Cities  of,  584.  S.  Basil  visits,  635.  Mountains  of,  peo- 
pled b.v  Monk.s (j&t 

Syi-ian  Desert i^77 

Tagli Acozzo,  battle  of 911 

Tajo 75,  76 

Talmiidi.sts 166,  167 

Tancheliu 457 

"  Tunt inn  Ergo,"  composed  by  S.  Thomas 881 

Tarantii.sia,  I'eter  of,  ap))rove.s  of  S.  Thomas,  505.  Perhaps  Ba<dielor  at  8.  James's 
wliile  8.  Tlioma.s  was  Doctor  tliere,  556.  One  of  the  commift.sion  on  Domini- 
can .studies 557 

Tarentum,  Pythagoreans  at 788 

Tarsus '...... 573 

Teacliing  in  Mid(tle  Ages,  fragmentary,  note,  185.  Is  it  lawful  to  religious?  374- 
376.  Proofs  of  its  lawfulness,  376,  .j77.  Tlie  Councils  do  not  forbid,  378-;>&0. 
Not  against  the  vows  of  religion,  380-381.    Not  against  humility,  SSl-^ib'i. 

Objections  against,  answered ' 382,  383 

Temperance  treated  in   "  .Secunda  Secnndne'' 918,  '.)20 

Tcmi)ier,  Steiihen,  IJisiiop  915 

Templars  refuse  to  Join  the  Crusade  of  Frederick  II,  6.     Founded 38 

Teniporal  power,  tiie 29,  30 

Temptation  defined 328 

Terence 9 

Termini 7 

T«'resa,  S. ,  note 573 

Terra  di  Lavoro 909,  910 

Terraciiia,  938.     Mira(;lo  of  the  fish  at,  939;  note 939 

Tertuilian,  5.32.     llel<l  that  tiie  soul  increases*  with  the  body,  291;  note,  568.    Fell 

into  heresy,  5'.*9.     Date,  note ^ 599 

Testament,  Old,  translated  by  S.  Jerome,  651.    Fignre  of  New 872 

Teutonic/  Knights  lounded 37,  ;>8 

Text-books  ol  students  in  the  Middle  Ages 1S2 

Tliabct-ben-Corraii 154 

Thadfleus  of  Sessa 25 

Thagaste,  8.  Augustine's  birth-place,  686.     S.  Augustine  taught  rhetoric  at,  692. 

8.  Augustine  goes  again  to 700 

Tliais,  8.,  note 570 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.    Strong  both  in  intellect 

and  will,  516;  note',  516. "  Doctrine  of. 773 

Theatre,  Idol  of  I  lie.  note 519 

Thebes,  577.     Temple  and  palaces  of,  note,  578.    Oldest  city  in  the  world 585 

Theida,  8.,  Ambrose  oi\ ' «;78 

Theft  forbidden,  337.    Kea.sons  for  avoiding ;{38 

Theinistius ." S74,  876 

Theobald,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 9 

TIUM>bald,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  ills  gills  to  8.  Victor's Ill 

Theobald,  .ArclKleacon  of  Liege,  chosen  Pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  X 938 

Thoot»al<l  of  Chani])agn(' ' 104,  105 

Theodora,  mother  of  8.  Thomas,  1.  Her  wi-^hes  as  regards  8.  Thomas,  20,  25,  26. 
ller  anger  at  8.  Thomas  taking  the;  Dominican  liabit,  55.  At  Home,  57.  Ad- 
vice to  tak(^  8.  Thomas  jnisoner,  57,  58.    Interview  with  S.  Thomas,  58.    Her 

•rrit'f  at  his  escape,  62.     Her  end 63 

Theouore  of  .^lopsne>te,  one  great  mind  of  School  of  Antioch 6.iy 

Theodore!  of  Canterbury 15 

Theodore,  friend  of  8.  Chrysostom,  661.     In  solitude,  6(5;{.    Lettei-s  of  8.  Chrvsos- 

tom  to,  on  liis  fall '. 664 

Tlicodoret.  533.     Number  of  letters  extant  of,  note 727 

Theodorus,  Plato  [jvobably  studie(l  u'^eometry  under 786 

The(»dosius,  the   Kmperor,  8.  Ambrose  before,  note,  518.     Abolislicd   idolatry  iu 

(ireece,  note,  628,  611.    Defeated  Ma.vimus,  «>80.     S.  Ambrose  and ." 681 

Theodot  a 7vii 

Theodotus 73I 

Theodulus ' l;; 

The(\n('nes  explained  Homer  mystically,  note 773 

Theognoslus ? '. g(;i 

Theology,  monastic,  synthetic,  122,  123.  Its  imi»ortance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  181. 
Scholastic,  in  wliat  works  containeil,  note.  ISS.  A  science,  notv.  273,  Its 
Dosiiion,  273.  271.  Dellnition  b\  8.  .Vugnstine.  275.  Is  it  sci<>nce  or  wisdom  ? 
274.  Position  given  it  by  8.  Thomas'.  '274.  Its  wide  endtrnce.  276.  The 
articles  of  failh  it.s  prima  princi/iui,  27(5  I)epcn<ls  on  the  light  of  faith.  276. 
It.s  growth,  note,  426.  The  test  of  pride,  note,  427.  A  constructive,  needed, 
560.     8.  Thon\ass  pre-eminence  in.  note.  .')(;7.     Moulded  bv  Greek  and  Latiii 

minds.  575.     Cannot  contradict  plnlosophv,  note ". 821 

Theopiianus " 9 

Tlu-ophilns.  consecrated  S.  Chrysostom  Archbishop  of  Constantinopie 669 

Theophrastus 609^  jjo5,  874 

Theophylact  drew  u])  a  "Catena  " .'  73!> 

Theory,  S.  Thomas  higi<est  ma.ster  of 685 

Theseus,  temple  of,  dedicated  to  S.  George,  note 628 
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I'auk. 

Thespcrius,  S   Uref,'ory  NazianzcMr.s  master  in  I'alcstiiu; 625,    G'26 

TlicvjaltiiiiKUs,  tw  o  hi)i6ll(j.->  to  llie,  wliul  tlicy  licut  ol" 758 

ThicriN ,  Williiim  ol  s.,  u  Hum  Ionian,  *JU.     Hi.-.  eiiuJKV  aKiii"!5t  Aljclai'il,  96.    LiCtter 
to  b.  licnianl  ami  (iodlVcy  of  Chaitiij.s,  1)7.     ilia  horror  ol'  Abeiard  not  the 

cUlc'l  ol' i)asriion     118 

Third  <Jr(i(.'r  (jj  .S  Drmiinic 49 

Thomas,  s.,  jITircMUa^e,  I.  <jr  royal  Tlescentj  2.  IJirlh  iVTrclohl,  2._  Lcj,M!nd  olJiis 
—  I'hiltiliood.  4^  His  bisfi-r's  dratli,  4.  Sfiitui  Monti-  CaHtiiiio,  4.  Hi8~n'i'tpti«m  thwie, 
10.  liib  niaiiiit  r  of  lifr,  10,  11.  iJlmmcter  (ifTTis  early  vojitli,  12.  Peisonai  aitpi-av- 
Hiicr,  13.  t'tditra.NtiMl  Willi  .\risti)tl«-,  l;i.  Hi.s  (|ne»i  ion,  '■  Xjuid  «•.•>«<•  t  l)i- us,"  KT.  Kail.y 
ediK-alion,  i*  Urivcii  I'luwx  -Montt.^  Cashinu,  kT.  (iocs  to  tin*  CaHllc  of  Lorcto, 
Wr  His  charity  towanls  jioor,  tifT  .Sent  to  Nai)li'H,  20.  .Sliulit-s  tlicolo^y  jindcr  Eias- 
imi.s  the  BiMcdKliue,  JftT  .stays  with  the  lieuedictiiu-H,  at  NaplcM,  ittt  llin  hiillianc.y, 
Jtt.  Bfiu-dicliiu;  iiitliu-uce  on,  23.  View  ot  the  world,  :1H,  83?  A<lniiiati(in  of  Doniini- 
cun.s,  liij,  ijy-.  l>ec'oniea  a  Uoininican,  441.  iliK  a;;e  at  the  t inie,  lujte,  ^tl*  Ueception  of 
Uoniiuiean  hahit.  5rT.  His  niothc-i's  au^er,  W.  .Sent  to  Uonii-.  »<f:  .\l  Koine,  67.  Sent 
to  I'aris,  i>7.  Takeii  by  iii.s  luothers,  .')",  M.  Interview  with  his  mother  and  iinprison- 
inent,  5a.  Trial,  5Jt,  59.  Heads  Lombard,  Bible  and  Aristotle,  59.  Hi»  f;reat  temi»ta- 
tioii,  t*<f.  His  vow  of  i^liastit.v,  and  vision,  »iO.  Order  <if  release  by  Kinperor,  (il.  His 
escape,  Gl.  His  into:  view  with  tbe  I'ope.  i>2.  Oliers  unaeeepted,  63.  Cessation  of 
]»er6ecntion.  o;).  l-'urther  edncution,  t)4.  Goes  to  Paris  and  Cologne,  tj5.  His  love  of 
S.  Jt)liu  Chrysostoni,  ()().  Antoinaton  of  Albertns  iMa;inus,  71.  Intiuence  of  Abelard 
on.  93.  At  C'oh);ine,  171.  Canses  of  Ids  silent  habits,  172.  His  eoni)»anion8.  173.  His 
supposed  dullness.  173,  174.  •'The  Dumb  .Sieilian  0.\,"  174.  His  nnjnastie  mindeil- 
uess,  175.  The  "  Flying  Ox,"  175.  His  <ientleuess,  lude,  175.  His  talent  becomes 
known,  176.  Albertns  Magnus  discovers  it,  17t).  Publudy  defends  a  thesis.  17(J.  His 
success,  177.  l'roi)hecy  ot  Albert,  177.  S.  Thomas's  love  of  Cassian's  "Collations," 
178.  Sent  to  Paris,  llin.  Work  of,  in  the  .schools,  189.  Wrote  liis  •  Summa,  Contra 
Gentiles"  at  S.  .laiiies's.  also  bis  Coniiiieiilary  on  •.sentences,"  217,  229.  His  masters^ 
at  Paris,  231.  .statiiiKiit  of  Wadding  r<duted.  231.  His  favourite  work,  Cassian,  232. 
His  al).-3tiactioii  at  table,  23J{.  Sent  as  AMaijistcr  I'iludentiuiii  io  Cologne,  234.  Begin- 
ning of  his  fame.  235.  His  perspicuit.y,  234.  His  power  as  a  teacher,  235.  "  De  Ente 
el  h-isfiiti'i"  and  "J  If.  J'rincijiiin"  composed.  23(j.  His  self-possession  and  gentleness, 
236.  Anicd<iies  of  bis  gentleness,  237.  His  manner  of  life,  237.  His  views  on  study. 
^:Ji{.  Ordained  priest.  238.  His  devotion  at  Mass,  239.  Daily  eini)lo.vment  of  his  time, 
239.  His  preacliing,  239.  His  power  as  a  preacher,  243.  style  of  preaching,  244,  245. 
His  '•  notes  '  of  sermons,  245.  Sermon  on  "  The  Innocent,"  240.  On  "  Kiches,"  247. 
His  pra.vers  for  bis  brother's  conversion,  249.  His  return  to  Paris,  250.  Brought 
about  bv  Albertns  Magnus  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  250.  His  journey,  251.  Duchess  Mar- 
garet, 251.  Made  BacTielor,  251.  S.  Thomas  in  the  school  of  Klias  Brnnetns,  251.  His 
intlueiice  over  .\onng  men,2.V2.  Wisdom  his  spouse,  252.  Prayer  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. 252.  (jod  in  his  conversation,  2.33.  Authority  his  standpoint,  his  teaching 
^roundeil  on  the  ".Sentences,"  253.  Quics  his  spirit,  note,  253.  Regarded  as  au 
orach',  254.  yEgidius  Colonna,  liis  disciple,  254.  His  many  <liseii)hs,  254.  His  many 
commnnications  on  theological  qnesi  ions,  2.^4.  lutiuence  of  the  An-opagite  on  his 
teaeliing.  2.5.5.  His  Oimsiuilum,  on  Divine  and  Human  Word.  255.  Treatise.  "Ad 
J-'rairem  Hegiiialdnm.  on  the  Angels,  2.)6.  His  ac(iuaintance  with  the  ancient 
))hilosopluis  and  .Arabic  Ir-arning,  2.%.  His  refntaticm  of  errors.  256.  Well  read  iu 
the  Falliers.  257.  Other  woiks  of  tbe  Saint ,"  Against  the  Kieniity  of  the  World." 
257.  -De  Sortibus,"  "  De  Fato,"  and  "  l)e  Potentiis  .Anima- "  ot  the  )>eriod.  257. 
Dictated  to  man.\  scribes,  257.  W(nks  of  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  note,.  257.  His 
teaching  on  Jews,  2.58,  259.  His  success  in  exposition,  260.  Intlnence  of  Hales  on  S. 
Tlujinas's  Commentary  on  Loml>ard,  261.  Tlie  uietlnKl  of  Hales  followed  by  S. 
Thomas,  263.  His  liolding  to  tradilion.  264.  Ailded  to  theology  principles  regarding 
tile  Blessed  Trimly.  264.  Coiunientai.\  on  "  Sentences,"  274.  His  view  of  position  of 
theology,  274,  275.  276.  First  book  of  Commentary  on  "Lombard  "  treats  of  the 
Trinity,  277.  Method  of,  277.  Not  lollower  in  all  of  Lombard,  277.  Teaching  ou 
charity,  278.  Chanty  not  H<dy  Ghost  but  created.  273.  His  keenness.  2Bt).  Acrjuain- 
tanee  with  AristotU-.  2iil.  His  sianiljioint.  2<il.  His  independent  mind,  281.  Not  a 
dangerous  thinker,  281.  Revtience  (or  tradition,  282.  Success  dej)ended  njKui  his 
Stability,  282.  Second  book  of  ('(mimentary  on  ■Sentences,"  282.  On  creation 
against  Eastern  error  and  Rationalism.  283.  Kxplanation  of  .Aristotle's  theor.y 
Of  eternity  of  world.  2i)4.  hi  wbat  he  surjiaesed  Hales  and  Albert,  284.  His  know- 
]edg«' of  ainient  philo.sophers.  284.  His  argument  and  Iheor.v  on  eternity  of  world, 
284.  Creation  not  (h-inonstrable,  285.  Original  sin,  286.  Abelard's  view  of  original 
Bin  o[)]>oseil.  287.  Original  sin  lirst  thoroughly  treated  by  S.  Thomas.  288.  Manner  of 
tiejitnient,  288.  289.  2!«l.  Opposed  Loinbaid's  doctrine  ou  increase  of  body,  291. 
Argument  on  original  sin  against  tbe  •  i/i  ?;(«*sa"  theory,  291,  292.  Third  book  of 
Coinnientary  on  •  Sentences  "  on  Incarnati<»n,  293.  incarnation  not  a  necessary 
Con.s«(|nence  of  the  fall,  note,  293.  On  three  opinions  as  regards  the  manner  of  In- 
carnation. 29.5.  .S.  Tiionias  on  sixth  division,  tliirtl  book  of  Lombard,  295-296.  Ac- 
curacy in  doctrine,  2y«>.  Other  dittereiices  with  Lonroard,  2l>7.  A  separate  .soul  not 
a  iMMson.  300.  The  Sacraments,  301,  303.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  303,  304. 
Tea<  biiig  on  Circnmeisifm,  304.  Heretical  priests  can  consecrate,  304.  Ou  heresy, 
304.  ;K)5.  Comnieniaiy  on  '•  Sentences,"  the  Sumnia  undigested,  306.  His  slabilit.y 
and  moiiaslic  i|ualities,  306,  .^07.  Cau.ses  of  his  intlnence  at  Paris,  307.  As  Licentiate, 
316.  Kxceptional  way  in  which  he  was  made  Licentiate,  317.  His  friendship  with 
K.  BoiiHventure.  317.'  Contrast  of  chaia<ter  with  .S.  B<maventnre.  318.  Visits  to  S. 
Bonaveiitnre,  318.  An  angel  .seen  by  S.  Bonaveuture  inspiring  S.  Thomas,  319.  Died 
same  year  as  S.  Bonaveiitnre,  319.  His  works  as  Licenliate.  319.  Teaching  on  Faith, 
320.  On  idolatry.  3^2.  Other  <jiiestioii.-i,  323.  Against  heresies.  323.  Lessons  from 
the  Cro.-,s.  324.  '  The  last  dav,  32.5.  The  Church.  '.t2o.  Communion  of  Saints,  326. 
Resurrection  326.  Lord's  Prsiver,  treatise  on,  327,  329.  Angelical  Salutation,  329,  3.30. 
On  tbe  four-fold  Law.  330.  332.  On  the  Commandments.  332.  340.  His  jmwers  ob- 
scured the  talents  of  those  less  able,  344.  Saves  the  Religious  Orders,  344,  345.  Repre- 
Biiited  autboiiiv  against  Amour,  346.  Desired  by  Alexander  IV,  to  examine  the 
"Perils"  of  S.  Amour.  3.57.  Sent  for  to  Italy,  3.57.  His  defence  of  the  Mendicants 
surpassed  llmi-e  of  S.  BcMjaventnre  and  Albert.  358.  Confidence  of  the  General  in, 
350.    At  Anagai,  359.    Appointed  by  tlie  General  to  refute  the  '•  Perils,"  359.    Seeks 
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help  in  prayer,  360.    The.  result,  HGl.     Defence  against  Arnonr,  361.     And  before  the 
Pope,  '.mi.     The   t'ope  coiiuuiiiKls  tlie  itr^'ebHors  to  receive  him  at  Paris.  363.     New 
woiks  ii^^ainst   Anioni's   "  ('(>ili(;tiones  hacr;e  .*Scrii)tiir;e,"   :«J.').     His  >\ork  and  self- 

ossesKion,    '.Hi'.     "  Oontra    Imiiii^iKintes "   of,    the    most    perfect  apf»lo;i,v,   368,   369. 

esires  of  tlie  opponents  of  relijjion,  370.  Invision  of,  371.  U'luit  religion  is.  371. 
Oilier  teaehings  of,  .371.  374.  Teacliiiivc  lawful  to  relit;ious.  374,  'M'.i.  .Amour's  doc- 
trines «laniiial>le,  3H3,  3H4.  Other  <jue.<stions  eoncernin;^  relif^ious  treated,  ;W4.  393 
(set!  "("ontra  Imi»uf;nantes").  His  ;irasp  of  Mona»tieism,  3!»5,  Il'jij.  ••  Contra  ketra- 
hentes,"  397,  402  (see  ■"  Af^ainst  Those  who  Hind«'r,"  etc.).  Inijiortanee  of  his  deft- nee 
of  relijtious,  407,  409.  His  '  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life.' 409.  419  (.s.e  "  Perfec- 
tion," etc.)  420.  Compan-d  to  lsaa(r,  note,  420.  To  Ja<oh.  note,  42i).  His  «iefence 
against  the  University  and  the  anti-religious  spirit.  421.  Compared  to  .Joseph  and 
Woses,  note,  421.  His  life  exemplilied  monastic  juinciples,  42;j.  His  slahility,  429. 
Compared  to  Solomon  and  S.  Thonuis,  the  Ai>ostle,  note,  424.  His  characteristic 
excellencies,  425.  Fought  the  battle  of  revelation,  426.  The  Samson  of  the  schools, 
426.  Manifestation  of  the  monastic  system,  430.  Character  of,  by  Toceo,  430,  436. 
Genius  caniu)t  despise  the  Mlents  of  the  saint,  435,  436,  438.  Bucer  on.  449.  His  self- 
oblivion,  449.  And  the  '•Introduction,"  454,  45.5.  He  corrects  the  works  of  .\bbot 
Joachim,  456.  The  cause  of  his  security,  458,  459.  On  the  •  New  Law,"  and  against 
"Eternal  (ios|)el,"  460.  461.  His  proofs,  461,  462.  His  knowledge  of  hunuiu  si)irit,  463. 
And  ol  doubt.  463.  Wisdom  of  God  in  him  takes  place  of  exptiienee,  463.  His  teu- 
derm-ss  towards  others,  46.3;  note,  463.  His  motive  powei.  464.  His  seri-nity.  4(»4. 
His  intlm-nce  over  nuMi,  465.  46'6;  note,  466.  Introduces  miblness  into  the  schools, 
466.  Kepresents  "System,"  472.  His  sway  over  minds.  472.  His  power  deri\ed  fr<uu 
mystic  theology,  47:t.  474.  His  mintl  Platonic,  474.  His  rei)rehsion  (»f  self.  475.  His 
intlneufc  at  tin;  L'liiversity.  475,  476.  477.  His  gentleness.  477.  His  dihCUs.>ioii  witii 
John  of  Parnui,  477.  478.  Tin-  self-control  shown  in  his  writings,  479.  His  chastise- 
ment of  the  bodv,  4H0.  Is  troubled  by  Satan.  481.  482.  Is  ordered  to  return  t<i  Paris, 
483.  His  audience  with  Alexander  IV,  484.  485.  His  farewell  to  his  brethren,  484,  485. 
His  protection  from  shii)wreclv,  485,  486,  487.  His  arrival  at  S.  James  s.  4;i7.  His  wel- 
come, there,  488.  Is  a  favourit*;  of  S.  Louis.  491.  People  of  Paris  (-lamour  for  his 
appciirauce.  492.  ^J^Ie  slirinks  from  being  made  Doctor,  492.  He  is  ordered  to  prepare 
for  his  degri-e.  4i)3.  vHj.s  lovj-  of  retirement  explained,  494.  His  contemplation  of  our 
Lord,  49.).  His  vision,  491,  492.  His  thesis.  497.  His  gifts,  498.  Kxcitement  at  Paris, 
499.  His  faint!  as  Batdielor.  note,  499.  All  Paris  on  the  move  to  witiicss  his  tleleu- 
sion.  499,  500.  Description  of  the  Aula,  .5<Kt.  ."iOl ;  note,  501,  .502.  His  rivalry  with  S. 
Bouaventure  in  huiuilitx',  502.  His  ptiblic  defensi<m,  505.  His  ])ortrait,  505,  .'">06.  -Jlis 
fanu'  for  sanctity.  .506,  5(17.  The  text  chosen  for  his  deleusion,  507.  Develojmient  of 
te.xt,  507.  His  thesis,  508.  He  is  invcste«l  with  insignia  of  the  doctorate,  508.  Cere- 
luon.v  of  making  him  Dcxrtor,  50!!,  509.  The  danger  of  being  carried  away  in  writing 
his  life.  510.  511.  Slis  greatness,  note,  514.  Importance  of  determining  his  position, 
514.  He  is  great  in  intellect.  515.  Testiiuon.v  of  tlie  Popes  to,  519,  522.  He  is  made 
l)(i(,tor  of  the  (Muirch,  52.5.  Reasons  why  he  is  made  Dot^tor,  note,  525.  More  Poutiti-"^ 
cal  testiimmies,  525,  526.  He  is  misiuteriireted  by  Jansenists,  5'27.  Benedict  XIII 
speaks  of  him,  .527.  Clement  XII  and  Bull  ••  Vcrbo  Dei"  in  praise  of,  527,  .528,529. 
Some  of  tlie  titles  conferred  liy  f  lie  Popes  on,  529,  .5;i0.  531.  532.  He  is  declared  Doctor 
b.v  Pope  Pius  V.  note,  533.  Is  the  Latin  champion  against  the  Grei-ks.  533.  John  of 
Montenigro  is  formed  on,  534.  His  intiiienee  against  the  Greeks,  5:'5.  53«j.  The 
Greeks  study  his  works,  535.  Whiih  are  translated  into  Greek.  535.  His  intlnence 
at  the  Councils,  5;kj.  537.  .\t  Trent,  536.  A  witn»-ss  to  his  swav  at  Trent.  538.  "  Sum- 
ma"  one  of  books  on  the  table  at  Trent,  538.  In.>itauces  of  his  jnestige,  539.  De 
Bui'ios  jiraises  him.  54<i.  His  induence  at  Trent.  540,  542.  University  of  Paris 
laiicfs  liim,  542,  .543.  His  relation  to  Sjiaiu,  544.  Expansion  of  his  school,  545.  Relig- 
ious Orders  ajiprove  his  teaching.  545.  Salamanca  obliges  its  members  to  defend 
him,  545.  His  fame  in  the  N«-w  World,  note.  546.  547.  Is  approved  by  the  great  Re- 
ligious Orders,  546.  By  the  Jesuits.  549.  The  Dominicans,  549.  .5.'){i.  And  by  learned 
ineii,  551,  .5.52.  By  Christ  Him.self.  5.52.  Hanked  amongst  the  Fathers,  553.  The  rea- 
son why  his  teaching  is  inctn  re»l  to  that  of  others,  note,  5.52.  He  is  made  Regnis 
FriimtriuA  at  S.  James's.  554.  The  «lut.y  of  a  Doctor  in  13tli  century.  555.  His  views  on 
logic,  note,  5.55.  He  preaches  the  Lent  at  S.  .lames's  5.56.  He  is  elected  member  of 
the  commishion  on  Dominieaii  studies.  556.  The  University  i>etilions  his  return  to 
Paris,  557.  His  )>ositiou  in  the  schools,  note,  557.  He  is  summoned  to  Koine  by  Ur- 
ban IV  or  .\lexander  IV,  ,507.  His  t-areer  not  desultory.  557,  55;t.  He  is  a  life-loug 
Btudent.  5.58.  Int<-lh'ct  is  supreme  in  him,  558.  He  surpasses  th«'  Fathers  in  his  syn- 
thesis. 558.  His  illuminations  in  «'arly  life.  note.  558.  Is  eoiistructin-  of  theology.  559. 
His  exci-iitional  oiii>ortuiiities.  55f>.  /His  abstraction,  560.  The  work  he  had  to  do, 
660.  What  his  life  points  to,  561.  The  "  SiiiiiniH  "  his  destiny.  562;  note.  562.  563,  564. 
He  quotes  the  jihilosophers,  note,  5().1.  And  the  Popes,  note.  564.  As  well  as  the 
Councils,  5()4;  note.  5(;4,  5(i5.  His  iireparat ion  in  pagan  philosophy,  note.  56.5.  He 
prt>pares  for  the  "  Sumiua."  5t;ti.  He  is  tllleil  with  spirit  of  S.  .leroine  ami  S.  Paul, 
note.  5.5(;,  5.57.  Did  not  C(uii|>lete  the  'Suinina."  567.  The  "  Seeniula  S»'cumla' "  is 
comidete.  567.  Hi.s  relation  to  the  Fathers  568.  .569.  Vielnius"  view  of  the  •"Suinma," 
note,  569.  His  gift  of  assiiiiihiti<Mi,  569.  His  a  Model  Theology.  569.  His  mastj-ry 
over  Fathers,  note.  571.  "  CoUatioiies  Patruin,"  his  favourite  Work,  571,  572.  He 
spcMids  his  lift>  jirejtaring  his  scheme  of  Theology,  611.  His  connection  with  S.  .\thun- 
asius.  etc..  611.  #llis  love  of  Christ.  613.  614.  He  manifests  Christ  in  Works  614.  615. 
His  liki'iu'ss  to  S.  (I'regory  Na/.ian/en.  (523,  624.  625.  He  is  |>erhaps  braver  than  S. 
Grj'gory,  {^'U\.  S.  Jertune  can  be  .seen  in  his  "  Oi>uscula."  (>5(;.  His  services  to  Truth. 
657.  His  ditVc-rence  from  the  F.-itlu-rs.  they  human  Saints,  he.  An<jilicn(,  •>57.  He  is 
intlnence*!  by  schools  of  .■\ntioeh  and  .Xlexaudria.  (i59.  Tln>  distinct  note  of  his  cliar- 
aeti-r  as  tMUupared  with  tin-  Fathers.  672.  His  nbstraeti«>n  of  life.  b72.  At  the  table 
of  S.  Louis,  673,  ti74.  His  interview  with  the  Pin>al  Legate,  t)74,  675.  He  lalnMired  in 
first  order  of  gre;itness.  ti83.  His  uueousciousness  of  physical  sutTering.  683.  684. 
He  is  suprenu'  in  intellect.  685.  .\nd  the  bisrlu-st  ma.sler  of  Theory.  68.5.  He  was 
never  stained  by  an  impure  thought.  689.  Christ  with  him.  692.  His  likeness  to  S. 
An.nu.stiiu>.  1)92.  His  mind  reseinliUk  that  of  S.  .\ugustiue.  ti98.  His  •' Sumina  "  as 
compared  with  S.  .Vugustim-'s  "  D»'  (^iTitate  Dei."  708.  716.  His  mind  cannot  be  uiuhr- 
stood  without  the  Fathers,  724.  He  lirrd  in  days  of  peace.  725.  .And  nad  time  for 
labour,  725,  726.     His  bond  with  Fathers,  T2ti,  727.     His  delicate  nature,   note,  727. 
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Vcntiiia  injiisfs  him,  Jiotc,  727.  The  clcineiitK  «)f  liis  cliaraclcr,  727,  728,  His  pr^rfcct 
n<'<|iiiiintaiu;r  witli  tin*  KatiuTH.  72ii.  Iltuv  lie  knew  tlit-iii  no  well.  iiot<*,  72!).  IIIh 
iiiastcih  in  Dojjimu,  iScripliiu*  uiiil  Moral,  "2!l.  'lie  i)i()rcssc(l  S.  Aii;;ii.stiii(-'8  Rule,  729. 
His  liaiiiioiiy  with  S.  Augustine,  iioti-,  72'J.  His  hiiuly  ol  TalioloKy,  729,  7:10.  He  ia 
imt  a  scliolaatic  merely,  7:)0,  I'M.  'He  (lilleiH  IVom  Fatiiers  in  rein»'8»iii;r  seH',  71)1,  732, 
733.  How  he  beeaiite  ac(|iiaint<-<l  with  the  lives  of  the  ]'"atheiM.  note,  7.32.  His  spirib 
ol"  union,  733.  ''Incident  of  his  obedience,  733.  73.').  His  eeslaey  at  .Mass  at  Na])leH, 
735.  /He  prays  for  lij^ht  in  every  ditliculty,  735.  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  illuminate  him 
on  a  jtassajie  in  Isuias,  I'.iG.  More  ecstacies,  736.  T\n',  Crueilied  speaics  to  him,  737. 
His  vision  at  Paris,  7;i7,  73tt.  Authorities  quoted  in  the  "  Catena,"  739.  Tlie  method 
of  the  "  Cat«*na,"  740.  With  a  specimen,  741,  74(i.  His  power  of  hrinj'in;^  out  the 
characters  of  Fathers  in  "Catena."  747.  Character  of  ■<.  Clirysostom  as  drawn  iu 
"  Catena,"  747,  748.  He  <|uotes  Fathers  from  memory,  749.  He  never  lorjicts  any- 
tliin;;,  749.  His  knowled;;e  of  Fathers  necessary  for  "  Summa,"  749.  Authors  (|Uot<;d 
in  his  Works,  note,  749.  He  knows  Scripture  l)y  heart,  7.')0.  His  various  methoda, 
note,  750.  His  Kxi)lanatioiis  of  S.  Paul's  J^jiistles,  75(l.  Dilference  hitween  his  K.vpo- 
Bilionaud  t  he  Honiilies  of  S.  Clirysostom,  note,  750,  751.  IHs  Kxpositicm  on  Kpistle  to 
Komaus  jierhaps  his  best,  751.  List  of  his  E,\positions  in  tin*  schools,  751.  His  Com- 
mentary on  S.  Matthew  ,  751.  Divisions,  etc.,  752.  On  S.  John,  753.  This  the  best 
iude.v  to  his  power,  753,  754.  His  Kxposition  on  S.  Paul's  F|)istles  754.  His  method, 
et<^,  755.  A  sami)le,  755,  753.  Commentaries  on  varunis  Kpistles,  759.  On  Job,  760. 
His  f;ifl  of  analysis,  7(iO.  Subjects  treated  in  his  Commentary  on  Job.  7G1.  On  the 
Psalms,  7b'l,  7()2.  His  love  iu  the  Exposition  on  the  Canticles,  7C4.  His  Kxixisitiou 
on  Isaias  and  method,  7()3.  Samples.  7b'5-767.  His  Exjuisitiou  on  Jeremias,  7C7. 
Specimens,  707-768.  His  method  of  treatin};  Scripture,  708,  769.  His  •'  form  "  not 
patristic,  771.  He  is  compared  with  S.  Auj^ustiue,  note,  771.  Lik('ness  to  Plato,  791, 
792.  Why  he  ditlers  from  Plato,  792.  His  use  of  Plato,  note.  799.  Why  he  is  in- 
tluenced  by  Plato,  803.  He  coml)ines  the  loftiness  of  Plato  with  the  ac(;ura(;y  of 
Aristotle,  note.  U07.  Plato  and  .Aristotle  united  iu  him,  807.  He  is  indebted  to  both 
Philosophers,  80G,  809 ;  note,  810.  His  superiority  over  Aristotle  and  Plato,  811.  His 
greater  advantaf;es,  812-814.  His  gift  of  Wisdom,  note,  814.  His  treatment  ou 
•  Itleas"  in  (Jod.  814,  816.  His  knowled<;e  of  ancient  i)hilosophers.  note,  815.  Hi- 
lluence  of  Socrates  on  the  "loini"  of  the  •Summa."  816.  Pr()lo;;ue  to  the 
'Summa,"  nott-.  816.  He  drawh  truth  from  all  sources,  817,  818.  His  views  ou  con- 
troversy, note,  817.  His  Philosoiihy  suiierior  to  that  of  Plato  and  .\ristotle,  note.  818. 
How  he  liarmouizes  Plato  and  Aristotle,  note.  818,889.  His  confutation  of  false  philo- 
sophy. 818,  819.  He  is  a  th(trou;;li  master  of  Aristotle,  820.  His  writings  on  Aristotle, 
i)Ot«-,  820.  Draws  Aristotle  over  to  service  of  the  Church,  820,  821.  He  combats 
fundamental  error,  note,  821.  His  study  of  Aristotle  at  S.  Giovanni,  822.  The  Kditions 
of  his  Works,  note.  822.  Procures  a  new  translation  of  .Aiistotle,  822.  823.  His  Com- 
mentary on  the  •■  .Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle.  823.  His  keenness  in  detectin;;  <litfer- 
ences  of  version,  note.  802.  Leu;;th  of  his  Works  on  Aristotle,  824.  .\ristotle  made 
useful  iu  the  schools,  f'24.  His  Kxposirioii  of  the  '  l)e  Interpretaticun'.,"  or,  "  Peri- 
hennenias,"  824.  He  illustrates  one  portion  of  Aristotle  by  another,  824.  Sup- 
ports .Aristotle  against  the  Academy.  825.  The  "  Pooterior  Analytics,''  825.  He  treats 
acts  of  rea.son  iu  relation  to  I>ogic,  note.  825,  826.  And  "  Demonstration."  826.  His 
Commentary  on  the  "  De  Physico  Auditu,"  liis  treatment  of  motion,  etc.,  829,830. 
"  Matter  "  and  •  form,"  note,  829.  On  the  '•  De  Cctlo."  831 ;  note,  831.  A  sample  from 
it,  831,  832.  Its  books,  '  motion"  is  its  ))rincipal  subject.  832.  833.  His  Commentaries 
on  tlu^  "  De  Generatione  «t  Corrui)tione,"  the  "  De  M<'teorolrigia."  833.  And  on  the 
"  De  AuiiUM."  833.  He  clears  .\ristf)tle  from  misconstruction,  834.  How  intelle<;t  is 
difl'erent  from  sense.  8:t4,  835.  His  various  other  E.spositions  on  the  Works  of  Aris- 
totle. 835.  The  '  Metajdiysiiis"  of  Aristotle,  836,  and  scpj.  His  view  of  this  science, 
and  of  its  relations,  838,  839.  How  all  men  desire  knowledge,  and  why.  839.  His 
treatment  of  the  "  Ethics  "  of  Aristotle,  840.  The  corresponding  "  Lections,"  840, 
846.  His  fiicture  iu  the  (.'hurch  of  S.  Catliarine  at  Pisa,  847.  (iaddi  i)aiuts  him  also, 
note,  847.  848.  He  is  raised  up  to  show  the  harmonv  of  Faith  and  Ueason.  note,  848. 
His  "Qua-stiones  Qtiodlibetaies,"  849,  850.  "  Qua;stiones  Disputat:e,"  849,  850,  852. 
His  "  Couipcndium  Iheologiie,"  852.  8.'j5.  He  dies  lietoic  it  is  liiiished.  853.  He  writes 
the  "  Contra  Gentiles"  at  the  reriuest  of  S.  Kaymund,  8.55.  The  '•  Contra  Gentiles" 
is  ad<lressed  to  the  iiiieliigeiice  and  the  heart,  note,  856.  He  is  ordered  to  write  the 
"  Contra  Gj-ntiles."  857.  Instance  of  his  love  of  holy  Poverty,  857.  The  "  Contra  (ieu- 
tiles"  more  scieutilic  than  his  other  Works.  857.  Its  completeness.  858.  Its  liooks, 
858,  860.  His  other  Works.  860.  His  "  Contra  Errores  Grarcorum."  860.  861,  862.  His 
view  on  the  Hcdy  Sjiiril  as  '  Image,"  862.  864.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  note,  864. 
His  views  on  heretics,  86.5-866.  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope.  866-870.  He  founds  his 
teaching  on  Scripture  not  ou  Greek  Fathors,  note,  866,  867.  He  teaches  Papal  In- 
lallibility,  note,  867.  The  accuracy  of  his  citations,  note.  869.  His  treatise  against 
the  Saracens,  870,  871.  And  against  the  Jews,  872.  He  overthrows  the  Jewish 
Itabbies  at  ('ardinal  Richards',  872.  And  converts  them.  873.  "  De  Unitate  Intel- 
lectus,'  against  Averroes,  etc..  874,  879.  He  is  instructed  by  Urban  IV  to  write  Mass 
and  (^tfiee  for  (Corpus  Christi,  880.  The  beauty  of  his  hymns.  •  Taiittiin  Ergo,"  "  O 
Salutaris,"  "  Lauda  Sion."  etc..  881,  882.  State  of  the  world  during  his  labors,  883, 
884.  His  merit  is  reccjgnized  by  Clement  IV,  885,  886.  He  is  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  etc..  886.  He  refuses  the  See.  886.  Why  the  Archbishopric  was  otlered  to 
him,  note.  886.  His  mastery  over  the  Fathers,  887.  His  jilace  as  a  Theologian,  note, 
887,  895.  His  mastery  over  Scripture.  887.  And  over  Aristotle  and  the  Philo.soi»hers, 
887,883.  His  Philosophy  not  Aristotelian  merely,  888.  Elements  of  his  •'Summa," 
889.  No  one  Ijefore  him  could  have  written  a  •'Summa,"  889.  He  introduces  '•  Sys- 
tem" into  the  Church.  893.  His  '•Summa"  compared  with  the  •  De  Civitate  Dei," 
893.  894,  89.5.  All  his  other  works  as  reconnoitering  forces  ])revions  to  the  general 
attack.  895,  896.  He  never  indulges  in  invective.  not(r,  896.  His  life  is  suent  ia 
mastering  Church's  intellect,  897,  893.  893.  What  his  aim  is  ia  writing  at  all,  note, 
899.  The  "  Summa" -was  never  finished,  900.  Commentaries  on  S.  Mark,  etc.,  900. 
He  reuublishes  his  Treatise  on  Religious  Life  affainst  S.  Amour,  900.  He  is  sum- 
moned to  Bologna,  HOO.  He  prf)fe.s8e6  there,  900.  He  visits  Milan  on  his  way  to 
Bologna,  9<Ht.  His  lectures  at  Bologna,  students  throng  around  him  901.  His  "  De 
Regimiiie  Principum."  note.  901.  His  desire  to  comi)ose  tlie  "Summa  Theologica," 
902.     Advance  made  by  him  iu  Theolgov,  note.  902.     "  Prima  Pars"  of  ''Summa," 
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903,907.  He  «o<-8  to  Piiris,  913.  Hi.s  fri«n<lsliip  with  S.  Louis,  913,  914,  His  likenesa 
to  S.  LoiMK,  note,  913.  1I«  lectures  a-iJiiiiHt  A\  enoes,  iiU.  His  otiier  tcacliiiiy»,  yl."). 
Hi.s  '•  SeciiiHla  Se<;iiinl;e."  911).  His  lo^^ic  in  liib  iiiyatic  woiks,  note.  923.  He  is  ]>eti- 
tioned  lor  1).V  seveiiil  IJniversit  ie.s,  !)24.  He,  ;^oe.s  to  Xiii.les,  9i  1.  92.').  He  works  a 
luiiacle  on  Kej^inald,  925.  His  dt^sire  to  loini  a  Ciniftl-niakiii;;  tlieolo;;.V,  92a.  His 
teacliiiifj  on  tiie  hninacnlate  Conception,  note,  929,  93;t.  He  l>econie8  more  t-lian  (ner 
al)80ilje(l  in  spiritual  tilings.  93.'J.  His  \  ision.s,  93.5.  Tlie  i>iincipal  etlilions  of  liis 
WoiUs,  note,  9;t.').  His  niaivcdous  rajduit!  in  tlie  (Miurcli  of  .*<.  Nicholas  at  Naples,  and 
he  linally  ceasfNS  wiitin;^,  93tj.  iSuniuiarv  of  liis  laliours,  note,  9;iT.  He  is  uij;e<l  to 
write  b.v  Reginald,  H'.i~.  He  visits  his  sister,  937.  His  vision.  937-93f!.  Commanded 
byUni^oiyX  to  be  [uesent  at  11  Council  at  Lyons,  lie  sets  u. it  wit h  Ke;,'inald.  9;{7. 
The  Miracle;  of  the  lisli,  939,  note,  939.  He  is  invited  by  the  Ueiiediciines  to  tlie 
Abbey  of  Fossa  Niiova,  939.  There  he  hides,  939.  His  miracles  (over  90),  note,  939. 
His  sickness  at  Fossa  Nnova,  940.  Many  visions  accorded  to  holy  people,  note,  940. 
He  expounds  the  "Canticle  of  Cantieles"  to  the  monks,  940.  Tbe  sporlessness  of 
his  life,  note,  941.  He  receives  tiie  Holy  Viaticum,  941.  He  is  anointed,  942.  His 
ftilts,   942.     His  sweet   trail  situs ;    he   passes  away  surrounded  by   his   Benedictine 

brethren,  943.     He  wore  the  lieuedictme  badge,  or  Scapular,  all  his  life  long,  note. ..  943 

Thomas,  i'litlier  of  Laiidulf 1 

Tliomas  ol'Canterl>uiy,  S.,  note 518 

Tlioma-i  orc.liithnprc,  \'hi.     Ilia  vision 225 

Tiioiiia.ssuuLis,  )ii:j  opinion  on  .S  Thynias's  teaching,  note 519 

Tlnniilnisli,  S.  Bene'licl's  turned  to  ro-ses,  note 19 

Tlioiif^lillesrine.ss,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  ag'e,  note 4J6 

Thiace 6(i9 

Tilierins,  S.  Gi'e{;ory  the  Great's  mission  to 71<i,  717 

Tiniiuuri,  tlie,  of  J'lato 79.1,  S47 

Timothy,  two  Kpislles  to,  what  tliey  treat  of 758 

Tiraljosclii,  iioto 901 

Titles  ijiven  to  .^.  Thomas  by  the  Popes 5:50 

Titus,  Kpistle  to,  wiiat  it  treats  of 758 

Tilns  IJostreiisis  drew  up  a  "  Catena" 7.59 

Tivoli  destroyed f^ :H 

Tocco,  testiu'iony  of,  to  jjower  of  S.  Tliomas,  466.    And  to  his  inllnence 477,  505 

Toledo,  151.    CoiIej,'e  of  Translators,  154.    Famous  for  matliemalics,  194.     Council 

of 404 

Toletus,  iiistory  of,  545.     And  S.  Tliomas,  551.     On  scope  of-"  Siinima,"  note 921 

Tolomeo  da  laic,(ra,  confessor  to  S.  Thomas 9(>0 

Tonuiso  d'As-'iii  di  l.entino,  53,  938,     His  teaching 61 

"  Topics,"  tite,  of  Aristotle,  811,  note 825 

Toscanella oS 

Tostalus,  Alfonsus,  epitaph  of,  note 72 

TouKmse,  University  of,  Urban  V  recommends  S.  Thomas  to,  522.    Its  admiration 

of  S.  Thomjis 546,  572 

Touraine,  Carmelites  of,  and  S.  Thomas 546 

Tournaments,  the  Church  opposed  to,  note 18 

Touron 25 

Tours,  Council  of  (116:5),  discus.ses  one  of  the  Lombard's  i)roi)ositions 297 

"  Tractatus  TlK-oIogicus,"  tiie  work  of  Hu.i,'li  of  S.  Victor's 133 

Tradition,  J>.  Thomas's  study  of.  for  "  .Summa,"  561,  o6'i.    A  necessary  element  ol 
"  Summa,"  and  a  ^uide  in  J?criplure  Exegesis,  730.     S.  Thomas's  knowledge 

of,  750.     Its  illumination,  note,  811.     "  bumma  "  rests  on  it,  note 923 

Train i,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas 847 

Trajan  and  S.  Ignatius  INIartyr  327 

Transcription  in  the  middle  ages,  note,  67.     Its  rapidity,  note,  112;  note 188 

Trent,  Council  of,  S.  Tliomas  .s  inilueiice  at,  5;!6.     Greatness  of  its  work,  note,  537, 

5;i«.     Tiie  tiirce  Hooks  on  its  Table 538,539,  541,  909 

Treves,  (i06.     S.  Jerome  goes  to,  646,  647.    S.  Ambrose  perhaps  born  at 675 

Tiibe,  Itlol  of  the,  note 519 

Trinitarians,  501.     Founded,  :W.     At  Paris 197 

"Trill  it  ale,  i)e,"  tht>,  of  8.  Augustine 707 

Trinity,  tiie,  Ihst  trcadid  scieiitilicaily  by  S.  An.^clm.    125.     Tiie  llrst  book  of  S. 

Thomas's  Coiniiicntary  on  "  ."Sentences  "  treats  of,  274.     Not  demonstrable  ..  285 

Trinity,  llic  Ih»ly,  8.  Ambnise  on,  679.     S.  Thomas,  on,  etc.,  note 906 

Tripoli,  Mark  aiid  Philip  of 154 

Trivium.  tlie 76 

Troubadours,  note 18 

Troyes,  (iodfi'ey  of 36 

Troyi's.  Otto  of". % 104 

Truth,  not  made  the  object  of  dialectical  disjiule,  note.  4()9.     Dcllnition  of,  note, 

511.     It^  lasting  iniluence,  note,  584.     Men  are  ever  seeking  it 9;K,  9;B 

Tuscany 1 909.  910 

Tyana 617 

Tyre 606 

■Ubaldini,  Cardinal 23 

Ubriachi,  Guglieimo ."U 

Ugolino 34 

Ulpiiin,  master  of  Proa'ivsius (530 

Union  of  Greek  ami  Latin  Churches,  aim  of  Gregory  X at8 

Unity,  ih'sire  of,  in  the  12th  century,  143.     Many  attempts  at,  in  teaching 143 

Uuiversals,  question  of,  76.     Rise  from  Porphyry,  78.    Importance  of,  79.     What 
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are  they  ?  79.    Dispntes  on,  broujrht  to  a  heatl  by  Roscelin,  80.    False  teach- 
iiiif.s  on,  80.     Hos<!clin's   views,  si.     William   oT  Chauijjean.x's  realit^ni.  86. 

Kt'alism  rclutcti  by  Al)elanl,  87.     Abclard's  theory  <>i'  (•(Hicenlualism ....  89 

Univers-ities,  the,  on  .S.  Tlionias.  543.  I{ei)la<"e  niona.sterie-,  15.  Their  beg-innin;?, 
193.     or  Europe,  date  ami  order  ol'  their  Ibnndation,  note,  199.     N"iinien)ns 

students  of  Kuropean  Universities,  '209.     European,  si.\ty-six  in  number 209 

University  life,  advanla;fe  of,  note 196 

Urban  I\'  permits  .S.  Amour  t<>  return  to  Paris,  365.  His  testiniony  to  S.  Thomas, 
519,557.  S.  Thon)as  dedicated  "Catena"  on  S.  Mattiiew  to  him.  740.  He 
tries  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  860.  Employs  8.  Thomjis  in  this  work, 
861.  Requests  SS.  Tliomas  and  Honaventure  to  write  ollice  ol  Corpus  Chri.sti, 
880  His  death,  883.  Sketch  of  liis  life,  883.  First  to  <listingnish  Pones  of 
the  same  name  by  numerals,  note,  883.  His  activity  a^Lrainst  Manfred,  883, 
910.     He  institutes  feast  of  Corpus  Christ!  at  Orvieto,  note,  883.     His  death 

and  his  successor 883,  884,  910 

Urban  V,  his  testimony  to  .S.  Thonuis,  note 521,  6i2 

Ursini,  Cardinal  <le*,  presided   at  the  trial  of  John  of  Parma.  454.    Perhaps  a 

a  Bachelor  at  S.  James's  while  S.  Thomas  was  Doctor  there 555 

V.\CARIUS 209 

A'alencia 151 

Valenciennes,  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 556 

Yalens.  and  .S.  Athana.^ius.  007.     Arians  at  Constantinople  during  reign  of,  641. 

His  severity  against  magicians,  663.     An  Arian 679 

Valentine .' 324 

Valentinian,  half  brother  of  Enjperor  Gratian,  679.    His  love  of  S.  Ambrose,  681. 

Death 681 

Valentinian  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great 712 

Valerian.  Cardinal,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  note 543 

Valei"ian,  and  Athens,  note,  6-28.     Death  of,  nott; 682 

Valerius,  Hishoj),  S.  Augustine  preaches  for,  791.    He  makes  S.  Augustine  Bishop 

of  Hippo,  7(11 .    Dies 701 

Vallius.  disciple  of  Toletus 545 

Vallonibrosians  foun<led 484 

Vandals  in  Africa 703,  704 

Vasquez,  disciple  of  Toletus,  545,  5*8;  note 548 

Vatican,  Library.  Nicholas  V  one  of  its  founders,  522.    Council  of  the,  note 537 

Vuuflois " 240 

Ventura,  his  a|)preciation  of  S.  Thomas,  note 727 

"Verba  Seniorum,"  depth  and  simplicitv  of  the,  note 586 

"  Verl>nni  .Snjjernnm  Prodicns,"  by  6.  Thomas,  note 880 

Vercelli,  John  of '. 60 

Vercelli,  Houoratns,  Bishop  of 682 

"Veritate,  De."  the,  of  6.  Thomas 811 

Verona,  Peter  of. 51 

Verona  taken  by  Conradin , .  911 

Verus 630 

Vessels,  men  con)pared  to,  hi  Scriptore 755 

Vicenza,  John  of 51 

Victor,  S.,  Catholic  iiasilica  of,  ordered  by  Justina  to  be  given  to  the  Arians 680 

Victorines,  731.    Their  jnlluence  on  S.  Thomsis,  note H-27 

Victorinus 696 

Victor's,  S.,  85.     Its  site,  note,  85.    School  of.  founded  by  William  of  Champeaux, 

85,  86,  92,  93,  99.    Increase  of.  111.     Its  professors  m'ade  Canons  of  the  cathe-  • 

dral.  111.    Its  extent.   111.    Plan  of  life  at,  111.     Scriptorium  of.  111,   112. 

Charity  to  poor  students,  112.    Abode  of  the  rich  and  foreigners,  112.     The 

monastic  school  of  theology,  123.     Rules  of  library  of,  note 186 

Vielmus.  his  testimony  to  S.  Thomas's  learning,  note,  5<;7.     On  the  formation  of 

the  "  Summa,"  note,  567.     His  high  opinion  of  the  '•  Contra  Gentiles,"  note,  859 

Vigilantius,  opposed  the  counsels,  390,  397.    S.  Jerome  against 652 

Vigilius,  Pope 861 

Vigne,  Pietro  Delle,  chancellor  to  Frederick  II 22,  23,  24,  25 

Villa,  S.  Lucia,  destroyed 8 

Vincent  Ferrer.  S.,  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Vincent  de  Paul,  S  ,  note 573 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  wrote  an  encyclopaedia,  179, 188,  189.    Pnpil  at  S.  James's  . . .  2:i0 

Virgil,  influence  of,  note .*< .- 532,  570 

Virgin,  Blessed,  model  of  virgins,  according  to  S.  Ambro.=e,  678.    Compared  to  a 

"  Rod/'  7<>5.    Alone  kept  faith  after  the  passion,  241.    Assumption  of,  treated 

by  S.  Thonjas,  270.     Sinless.  328.     An  angel  reverenced  man  for  the  first  time 

in  the  case  of,  329.  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on,  329.  Free  from  concupiscence  . .  339 
Virginity,  S.  Gregory  Xazianzen  in  praise  of.  note,  624.    S.  Ambrose's  three  books 

on,  678.     His  tract  on 679 

Virtues,  Plato's  division  of,  note,  786.    The  Cardinal,  treated  in  "  Secunda  Se- 

cnndie" 892 

Visigoths  converted 585 

Visions,  S.  Thomas  on,  760.    The,  of  S.  Thomas,  930.    Of  many  holy  people  during 

sickness  of  S.  Thomas,  note 940 

*' Vit«  Patrum,"  largeness  of  view  in  the,  note 579 

Vitelleschi,  Mntio,  approves  S.  Thomas 549,  550 
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Viterljcsi  hnml>Ie  Frederirk  II (ii 

Vilerbo,  .S.  Tliomas  visits,  .")57.     Conclave  at,  885,88(5.     Clement  IV  buried  ainongbt 

Doiniiii(win.s  at,  912.     Taken 62 

Vitry,  Janie.s  tie,  Cardinal,  testimony  to  laxity  of  clergy,  ;i6.  Hi.s  ^)aiie}^\  ric  ol"  8. 
Victors,  112.  Ills  nppreciation  ol"  tlieolngy,  l8l.  A  ^ood  historian  lor  his 
day,  note,  228.  24U.    Manner  olron.-^in;;  sleepers  when  asleep  at  i)reaching  . .    243 

Vitry,  testimony  of,  to  ignorance  ol  I'aris  professors JTO,    471 

Vittoria,  L)e,  history  of.  hi-i.     His  .scholars  bk5 

Vows  of  rellKion  a  sacrifice,  o7:{.  iJo  not  forliid  reli^'ions  to  teach,  :i80-:i81.  Of 
religion  lawful,  402.  Increase  the  value  of  a  work,  403.  At  what  age-may  be 
taken,  403-404.  01)jections  against,  answered,  404-406.  Necessary  to  perfec- 
tion, 415.    Doable  perfection  of '. 415 

Waddino,  attempts  to  prove  that  Hales  was  mjister  of  S.  Thomas,  232.    Denies 

John  of  Parma  to  be  author  of  the  •'  Introdnction,"  note 454 

Walafrid  tjtrabo  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 731) 

Wahlenses,  the 547 

Waldo,  followers  of. 4« 

Walter,  a  disci))le  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  134.     His  opinion  of  Peter  Lombard's 

•Sentences,"  144.     Opi)0.sed  the  Lombard 296 

Walter  de  Mortagne 1(1 ,      <.»5 

Warfare,  angulic,  established,  60.     Approved HI 

Warnefrid,  I'aid,  jis  a  preacher 240 

"  Watchers,"  life  of  the,  note 5S8 

Wearmouth 14 

Weber,  his  views  on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  note 5»4 

Weibling,  family  of 3*2 

Welf     32 

Welf  II,  husbaml  of  tiie  Countesss  Matilda 32 

Werner  on  the  "Contra  (jcntiles,"  note    860 

West,  faith  in  the,  75,  76.     Theology  of  the,  575     Character  of 576 

Westminster,  Arclibishop  of,  on  the   "Summa,"  note.  889.     Archbishop  of,  on 

religion  in  Englan»l,  note 1)34 

Widows,  8.  Ambrose's  tract  on 678 

Wielmus,  his  testimony  to  the  authority  of  S.  Thomas  at  Trent  (see  Vielmns) 541 

Wilfrid,  S '. U 

Willu'lmina  of  lioliemia 35 

Will,  souk;  Church  heroes  display  jiower  of,  515.  Intellect  and,  seldom  combined 
in    higiust  nroportions,  515.     Men  ot  great,  legisiat()rs,  515.     lis  giealne.><.s 

inferior  to  tliat  <»f  intellect.  516.     It  is  free  in  man,  note 852 

William,  founder  of -S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 200 

William,  liishop  of  Paris 224 

William  of  Auvergne,  U)S.    (iave  chairs  to  Dominicans  in  Paris  Univei"sity,  2151. 

His  censures  of  false  propositions .'.  .223,    225 

William  of  Auxene,  his  (ilo-s  on  the  "  Sentences."  note 264 

William  of  Champeaux,  8'.M),  5)01,  ;t0.').  Opposes  Koscclin,  81.  Holds  the  chair  of 
Notre  Uanie  at  Paris— his  realism.  84.  Abt-lard  becomes  his  di.-cipk-,  85. 
Keturns  from  Notre  Dame  to  S.  Victor's,  85.  Oi)ens  a  school,  86.  llis  real- 
istic leaching,  8()  Overthrown  by  Abelard,  87.  Goes  into  deejier  .>^olitude, 
87.  (..Jomes  forward  to  oppo.^e  Ab'elard,  and  is  again  beaten.  87.  liishop  ot 
Paris,  89.  Founds  S.  Victor's,  110.  Prior  of  S.  \  ictor's,  110.  Made  Mishop, 
111.     A  disciple  of  Ansehn  of  Laon,  123.     8.  Bernard's  inlluence  with,  123. 

Composed  a  book  of"  .Sentences  " 143 

William  ol  Hirschau,  the  lirst  to  give  a  syllogistic  proof  of  (iod's  existence,  note...     125 

William  of  Holland '. 71 

William  of  Mtrrbeka l.'w 

William  of  Paris 17J> 

Willianj  of  Shyreswood 17y 

William  of  S.  Amour.     See  Amour. 

William  of  S.  Tiiierry,  a  theologian,  05.  His  energv  against  Abolard,  ;>6.  Letter 
to  S.  Ucruard  and  <iodfrey  of  Chartres,  96.    His  horror  of  Abelard  not  the 

eflect  of  passion 117 

Winsberg,  bJilMe  of ;ft> 

Wischuu 34 

Wisdou),  specially  nredicable  of  the  Son,  2<»7.  Manifestation  of  the  Divinilv 
belongs  to  (.iod's,  2(57.  This  manifestation  priiu-ipally  made  \>\  the  S(»n,  267. 
Production  of  creatures  l»el()ngs  to  (iods,  2(>8.  '>pi'<-iall>  nia<le  by  the  Son, 
26S.  Kestoration  llie  work  ol  (iods,  2(ks.  Sporiallv  pertectioii  of  things  in 
their  end.  the  work  of.  269  >perially  eflVcte<i  bv  the  Son,  270.  According 
to  S.  Thomas,  note.  .•><;().     s.  Augustiiies  K)ve  of,"tS»3.     S.  Thomas  endowed 

with    note.  814.     Tri'ated  in  Urst  part  of  'Sunnna  " 5*04 

Wisdom  and  peace,  connection  between 271 

Witness,  false,  forbidden r^'W 

Wolstan,  S.,  stops  slave  trade  at  Bristol,  note 4«0 

Word,  on  the,  of  <.od 743,     745 

Works,  mentioned  in  "Sunnna."  note,  569.    The  uncertain  and  spurious,  of  S. 

Thomas,  note 934 

World.  bef<ne  Christ.  74.  Inllui'iice  of,  over  S.  (iregory  the  deal,  note,  709.  Its 
end  looketl  forward  t»»  by  S,  Ciregory,  720  It  adumbrates  Ciod,  896.  Not 
reformed  bv  great  iileas  alone ^ 932 
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Writers.  l)etwecn  S.  An^nstlne  and  S.  Thomas  reflect  Plato  and  S.  Anpustinc, 

note 890 

Xf.nocratp:s 790 

Xcnoiiliaiics  of  Coloplion,  liis  doctrine    773 

Xenoplion,  liis  i)ictnre  of  Socratcri,  note,  781.    His  enthusiasm  for  Socrates,  78*2; 

note 783 

YoLTii,  education  of,  one  of  S.  Benedict's  objects 10 

ZACHAifY.  Pope,  prlvileg:es  granted  by,  to  Monte  Cas.sino Sfil 

Ziichary  of  Besancon,  "  Uo.spel  Ilarnibnies  "of J6 

Zeal,  8'  Gregory  on 417 

Zeno,  .S ,' 861 

Zeno,  ('t'19,  778.    His  teaching,   note,  778.    His  inflnence  on   Socrates,  781.    He 

attends  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  782.    He  is  stndied  l)y  Plato 785,  786 

Zens,  note 580 

Zions,  note 906 

THE  END. 
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